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SiMab  QurMtir,  April  — eYTO  thcMie  roUiIng  to  natters  of  mi- 
BAWUNSOtrS  ANCTENT  MONAECHIES  OF  nor  deUil— ia  (nppoited  hy  a  reference 
THB  EAST  •  work  or  works  upon  wbiob  it  la 
foiuded.  Id  a  single  Hentence  we  some- 
Pbofessos  Rawuhbon  has  nov  com-  times  fiad  three  or  four  separate  refer- 
pleted  his  great  literary  task.  It  will  enoes  to  the  aQthoritiea  upon  which  its 
uke  itB  place  as  a  standard  work  in  Tarious  parts  are  based.  The  labor  la- 
English  literature, — indeed,  in  the  bis-  Tolved  in  sach  ■  mode  of  treatment  is 
torical  literature  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  enormous.  The  mere  filling-in  of  the 
that  new  Europe  which  is  springing  in-  fbot-notea  to  such  a  work  is  a  labor  from 
to  gigantic  life  on  the  other  aide  of  the  which  most  mea  would  shrink.  It  is 
Atlantic.  It  is  the  most  thorough  work  rare,  indeed,  to  find  an  author  of  Raw- 
in  ancient  hialorv  that  has  ever  been  linson's  high  bisloric  power  willing  to 
given  to  the  world.  Owing  to  the  re-  undertake  the  drudgery  of  making  such 
mote  antiquity  of  the  empires  of  which  a  laborious  and  complete  index  to  hie 
it  treats,  the  number  of  works  bearing  authorities.  But  it  is  this  very  complete- 
on  the  subject  are  few  ia  nomber,  con-  neas  and  precision  whioh  give  to  his  His- 
ddering  the  long  period  in  the  world's  tory  its  most  important  value.  It  is  a 
history  (nearly  2,000  yean),  which  it  workineveryrespectthorough;  wehave 
embraces;  but  never  yet  have  the  ma-  ibt  to  take  a  single  statement  upon  trust, 
terialsoftustory  been  so  patiently  studied  The  author  never  asks  hisreaderstorely 
and  so  carefully  used.  Every  page  of  upon  his  carefulness  and  judgment ;  he 
Profeaaor  Rawlinson's  foor  volumes  bris-  gives  bis  authorities,  and  shows  us  the 
ties  with  authorities ;  every  statement  very  words  or  sentence  from  which  his 
_^ . „ statements  are  derived.    Aaananthority, 

•  IT.*  Five  Gr«t  Monarchies  of  il«  Ancient  !»  virtually  dUappearS;  he  presents  him- 

EMtwn    World.     Bj  Goorgo  lUwlinMD,  M.A.  ««  merely  as  a  mediom,  a  reflectrag 

Loodoa :  Mnmj.    iB6>-.8  mirror,  by  means  of  whioh  we  see  all  the 

Nbw  Ssbmb.— Vol  X.,  No.  1.  1 
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facts  of  the  case  concentrated,— while, 
if  we  choose,  we  can  examine  each  of 
th ese  facts  for  oarselves.  Professor  Raw- 
linson  has  thoroughly  mastered  his  sab- 
ject,  and  has  given  to  the  world  a  work 
which  may  possibly  be  supplemented  by 
the  help  of  future  discovene?«,  but  which 
can  never  be  supplanted.  This,  of  oourse, 
is  paitly  due  to  the  subject,  but  not  less 
so  to  the  extraordinaiy  pains  and  ability 
with  which  it  has  been  composed,— es 
well,  it  is  only  just  to  add,4»  to  the  cost- 
ly and  admirable  illustrative  plates  and 
wood-cuts  with  which  the  enterprise  of 
the  publisher  has  crowned  the  labors  of 
the  author. 

All  the  five  ancient  monarchies  whose 
history  is   embr^ed  in  this  work,  al- 
though some  of  tbejan  spread  their  circle 
of  dominion  far  and  wide  over  the  earth's 
snrface,  had  their  seats  close  to  one  an- 
other, and  within  a  comparatively  small 
area.    The  three  earliest — namely,  the 
Chaldean,  the  Assyrian,  and  the  "Baby- 
lonian (the  latter  being  simply  a  revival 
of  the  first  on  a  grander  scale),  arose  in 
Mesopotamia,  in  the  narrow  valley  wa- 
tered by  the  Tigris  and  Enphrates.    The 
two  later,  the  Median  and  Persian,  ha^ 
their  seats  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
Iranian  plateau,  which  immediately  ad- 
joined the   Mesopotamian  valley, — ^the 
Median  nation  lying  almost  due  east  of 
the  Assyrian,  and  the  Persians  holding  a 
similar  position  relatively  to  the  Baby- 
lonians.    All  the  royal  cities — ^indeed, 
the  native  seats  of  those  ancient  monar- 
chies— are  included  within  a  parallelo* 
gram  little  more  than  700  miles  long  and 
300  broad.    The  northern  comers  of  the 
parallelogram  are  ocoupied  by  Nineveh, 
the  Assyrian  capital,  and  Asbatana,  the 
earliest  city  founded  by  the  Medes;  200 
miles  south  of  whioh  latter  place  lay  the 
new  Agbatana,  the  capital  of  the  Median 
kings,  and  to  some  extent  also  of  Gyrus 
and   Cambyses.      Four  hundred   miles 
south  of  Nineveh  was  Babylon;  and  al- 
most due  east  of  Babylon  was  Susa. 
The  southern  corners  of  the  parallelo- 
gram consisted  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  Pasargadaa  and  Persepolis,  ly- 
ing 300  miles  due  east  among  the  Iranian 
mountaios. 

.  Separating  these  chief  cities  of  the 
Semitic  and  Aryan  mpnarchies,  ran  the 
iDiOmntain-ohain  of  Zagros,  bounding  the 


Mesopotamian  valley  on  the  east,  and 
formiug  a  steep  ascent  from  the  valley- 
land  up  to  the  great  Plateau  of  Iran,  the 
average  level  of  which  ia  nearly  4,000 
feet  above  that  of  the  adjoining  plains 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.    The  parallel 
ridges  of  this  monntain-cbain  are  the 
gigantic  stairopise  by  which  the  Iranian 
plateau  sinks  down  to  the  level  of  the 
plains  which  adjoin  the  coast;  and,  al- 
though the  chain  rises  much  above  the 
level  of  the  Iranian  plateau,  its  height, 
on  its  western  side,  is  nearly  twice  as 
great  as  on  its  eastern.     It  was  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  this  chain,  on  the  nar- 
row  strip   fertilized    by  its  inconstant 
streams,  that  the  Medes  dwelt;  and  it 
was  l^he  broad  but  lower  ridges  into 
which  the  train  separatesas  it  turns  east- 
wards along  the  shore!  of  the  Persian 
Guff,  that  formed  the  home  of  the  Per- 
sians.   In  the  great  desert  which  extends 
north-westwards  from  the  foot  of  this 
mount^in^cbaia,  and  in  which  the  streams 
from  the  mountains  are  quickly  lost  in 
the  sands,  no  settled  population  dwelt ; 
but  the  western  portion  of  it  seems  to 
have  b^n  occupied  by  nomadic  tribes  of 
the   Medes  and   Persians,  who   shifted 
their  tents  and  flocks  from  place  to  place 
according  to  the  seasons  and  the  neces- 
sity of  finding  new  pastures. 

The  clear  history  of  the  Persian  na- 
tion commences  with  Gyrus  the  Great ; 
but  the  originei  of  the  people  extend  far 
back  into  a  period  almost  lost  to  view  in 
the  mists  of  antiquity.     The  curt  sen- 
tences of  the  opening  chapter  of  the 
Vendidad  show  that  the  Aryan  race — 
at  least  the  Western  Aryans,  of  whom 
the  Medes  and  Persians  became  the  lead- 
ing sections — wandered  about  for  many 
generations  from  place  to  place  over  .the 
wide  and  now  almost  desert  region  which 
extends  westwards  from  the  Imaus  moun- 
tain-chain to  the  shores  of  the  Aral  and 
Gaspian  Seas.    Starting  from  the  high- 
lands adjoining  the  source  of  the  Jax- 
artea,  this  people  travelled  southward 
and  westward  till  they  reached  the  Gas- 
pian, and  then  eastward  again  by  Heiat 
into  Afghanistan ;  at  whioh  point,  ap- 
parently, the  great  schism  took  piace^  by  ^ 
which  one  portion  of  the  race  moved  off 
and  migrated  into  India,  thereafter  be- 
coming the  Eastern  Aryans.    The  re- 
maining portion,  or  Western  y^ijans, 
appear  first  to  have  gathered  themselves 
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in  a  permanent  settlement  nt  Bactra,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Upper  Oxus ;  and  that 
city  18  mentioned  in  the  Vendidad  as  a 
place  of  note,  as  a  royal  city  (so  to 
speak),  and  is  styled  "  Bactra  with  the 
lofty  nanner."  It  was  apparently  at  this 
very  early  period  that  Zoroaster  arose, 
and  supplanted  by  a  new  and  higher 
faith  the  old  nature  worship,  or  worship 
of  the  elements,  which  the  Eastern  Ar- 
yans carried  with  them  into  their  new 
home  in  India,  and  which  is  represented 
in  all  the  earlier  songs  and  hymns  of  the 
Vedas.  But  their  migrations  were  not 
yet  closed.  While  a  portion  of  the 
Western  Aryans  unquestionably  remain- 
ed at  Bactra,  the  main,  body  gradually 
migrated  from  the  banks  of  tlie  Upper 
Oxus  westwards,  into  modem  Persia, — 
a  migration  of  which  no  historical  men- 
tion has  been  preserved ;  and  during 
this  period  they  became  separated  into 
two  distinct  branches,  the  Medes  and 
the  Persians.  The  earli«*Rt  mention  of 
the  "  Persians"  occurs  in  the  inscriptions  of 
the  Assyrian  kings,  which  begin  to  no- 
tice thenf  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century  before  Christ;  at  which  time 
they  were  living  in  south-western  Ar- 
menia (due  north  of  Nineveh,  ^n  the 
headwaters  of  the  Tigris),  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  Medes,  but  of  whom  they 
were  apparently  wholly  independent. 
These  sister-nations  or  peoples  were  not 
in  subjection  to  a  single  head,  but  were 
each  separated  into  several  tribes  or 
clans,  governed  by  petty  chieftietinB. 
The  tvvo  peoples  next  moved  southwards 
along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Zagros 
chain, — the  Medes  finally  halting  and 
concentrating  their  power  at  Agbatana. 
The  Persians  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
van  of  this  southward  migration ;  and 
when  they  reappear  in  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions, they  occupy  the  hilly  district 
north-east  of  Susa,  almost  due  east  of 
Babylon ;  and  in  a  few  generations  more, 
they  finally  closed  their  migrations  by 
settling  in  Persia  Proper, — a  country 
which  nearly  coincided  with  the  modern 
province  of  Pars,  but  extended  further 
east  (toKernian),  Carmania  having  been 
an  almost  integral  portion  of  ancient 
Persia. 

The  country  of  the  ancient  Persians, 
the  home  of  the  martial  people  which 
ultimately  spread  its  rule  over  the  whole 
of  south-western  Asia,  was  a  mountain- 


ous district,  rather  more  than  200  miles 
broad  and  400  miles  in  length, — occupy- 
ing only  about  one-fifth  of  modern  Per- 
sia, and  in  area  nearly  equal  to  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  The  greater  part  of  the  region 
was  uninhabitable,  consisting  of  bare 
rocks,  rising  into  impassable  mountains. 
So  steep  and  impassable  are  some  of  the 
parallel  ridges,  that  the  only  ways  of 
travei-^ng  the  country  in  those  parts  are 
the  terrific  gorges  which  rend  asunder 
the  chain ;  these  gorges  being  vast  clefts 
extending  for  miles,  and  presenting  so 
many  obstacles  to  the  traveller  that  no- 
thing but  absolute  necessity  would  lead 
men  to  attempt  to  pass  them.  Some  of 
these  narrow  gorges  are  two  thousand 
feet  in  depth,  and  the  roads  or  pathways 
are  cut  zigzag  in  the  face  of  the  perpen- 
dicular rocks,  crossing  and  recros^ing 
the  torrents  below  in  bridges  of  a  single 
arch,  while  the  mountains  around  shoot 
up  into  the  sky  in  lofty  needles  of  bare 
rock.  In  its  forms  the  region  is  most 
picturesque,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is 
wholly  wanting  in  variety  of  color. 
Water  is  scanty:  speaking  generallv, 
"the  plains  and  mountains  are  equally 
destitute  of  wood," — ^the  country  doubt- 
less being  now  much  less  wooded  than 
in  ancient  times ;  and  "  the  livery  of  the 
land  is  constantly  brown  or  gray." 
"When  the  traveller,"  says  Frazer, "  after 
toiling  over  the  rocky  mountains  that 
separate  the  plains,  looks  down  from 
the  Pass  he  has  won  with  toil  and  diffi- 
culty, upon  the  country  below,  his  eye 
wanders  unchecked  and  unrested  over 
a  uniform  brown  expanse,  losing  itself 
in  the  distance.*' 

Such  is  the  general  aspect  and  charac- 
ter of  the  country.  But  even  in  those 
arid  tracts,  there  is,  for  a  few  weeks 
after  the  spring  rains,  a  time  of  verdure 
and  beauty ;  and  among  the  narrow  val- 
leys or  glens  which  intersect  the  mass  of 
mountains,  there  are  not  a  few  wooded 
dells  and  green  hill  sides,  which  are  high- 
ly fertile.  As  usual  in  the  East,  wher- 
ever there  is  water,  vegetation  flourishes. 
The  road  from  Bebbenan  to  Shiraz,  says 
Kinnear,  runs  for  sixty  miles  through  a 
district  "covered  with  wood  and  ver- 
dure;'* thotigh  we  should  think,  not  all 
the  year  round.  And  Pottinger  says, 
that  on  the  route  from  Shiraz  to  Ker- 
man,  the  country  consists  of  "low,  lux- 
uriant valleys  or  plains,  separated  by 
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ranges  of  low  mountains,  green  to  their 
very  summits  with  beautiful  turf.*'  The 
region  as  a  whole  is  but  imperfectly 
known  to  travellers ;  and  even  of  the 
parts  actually  seen  by  them,  the  aspect 
and  character  must  be  very  different  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  Unques- 
tionably, one-half  the  country  consists  of 
arid,  uninhabitable  moun tarns ;  and  of 
the  intersecting  glens,  those  which  are 
i'ertile  are  too  small  to  support  a  popu- 
lation of  any  account.  The  plains  among 
the  mountains  formed  the  centres  of  the 
old  Persian  population.  Of  these  there 
are  several  which,  like  those  of  Mer- 
dasht  and  Shiraz, .  are  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive, even  under  a  very  inefficient 
system  of  cultivation. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  plains  that  the 
Persians  built  their  earliest  capital.  Pa- 
sargadse,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist 
near  Murghab.  This  city  stood  amid 
mountains  on  a  little  plam,  which  was 
watered  by  small  streams  which  fell  into 
the  river  Pulwar,  a  few  miles  distant 
from  the  city.  Close  by  is  the  tomb  of 
Cyrus,  still  in  good  preservation.  Thir- 
ty miles  lower  down  the  course  of  this 
river,  where  it  emerges  from  a  mountain 
valley,  and  enters  the  large  plain  of 
Merdasht,  ai*ose  the  second  and  grand- 
est capital  of  the  region,  Persepolis. 
The  plain  of  Merdasht  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  in  Persia,  being  watered 
alike  by  the  Pulwar  and  by  the  larger 
stream  of  the  Araxes  (now  called  the 
Beudamir),  into  which  the  Pulwar  flows 
about  ten  miles  from  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city.  At  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains adjoining  the  city,  was  the  cele- 
brated platform  upon  which  were  erect- 
ed the  palaces  of  the  Persian  kings, 
with  the  Chel'Minar  and  the  Hall  of  a 
Hundred  Pillars,  the  remains  of  which  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  modern  travellers. 
A^oining  the  city  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley,  and  likewise  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  was  the  Naksh  Roustan, 
or  Rock  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  where 
Darius  Hystaspis  and  some  ot^er  mon- 
arch s  were  buried.  The  city  itself  stood 
on  both  banks  of  the  Pulwar,  and  near- 
ly tilled  the  narrow  valley  from  which 
the  river  debouches  into  the  plain.  Two 
canals  for  irrigation,  one  on  each  side, 
here  leave  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
carry  its  waters  to  feitilize  the  outlying 
parts  of  the  pldn.    Persepolis  was  sur- 


rounded by  a  wall,  and  the  remains  of 
a  palace  of  no  great  pretensions  are 
found  among  the  ruins.  The  higbway 
appears  to  have  run  between  the  west- 
em  walls  of  the  town  and  the  adjoining 
mountains;  and  across  the  narrow  space 
there  stood  one  of  the  defensible  gate- 
ways (Pylae)  which  the  Persians  were 
in  the  habit  of  erecting  across  their 
highways  in  important  defiles. 

There  were  five  kings  of  Persia  before 
Cyrus ;  so  that  monarchical  government 
must  have  commenced  among  the  Pei^ 
sians  almost  simultaneously  with  its  es- 
tablishment among  their  neighbors  the 
Medes.  Achsemenes  was  the  first  who 
concentrated  the  Persian  tribes  under 
one  head,  thus  supplanting  the  weak 
tribal  system  of  government  by  the 
monarchical ;  and  nearly  all  the  subse- 
quent kings  of  Persia-  rejoiced  in  claim- 
ing descent  from  him.  The  Persians 
under  their  early  kings,  although  in 
their  domestic  administration  they  seem 
to  have  maintained  entire  independence, 
rendered  allegiance  to  the  l^edes,  who 
were  then  the  stronger  of  the  sister  peo- 
ples. But  there  appears  to  have  been 
little^  enmity  and  no  antipathy  between 
the  two  nations ;  and  when  Cyrus  de- 
feated the  Median  king,  and  became  the 
ruler  of  both  countries,  the  Medes  and 
Persians  willingly  coalesced,  and  there- 
after they  shared  almost  equally  in  the 
honors  and  emoluments  of  the  State. 

Cyrus  was  in  the  prime  of  life  when 
he  began  to  reign,  beinff  in  his  fortieth 
year ;  and  he  possessed  in  a  high  de- 
gree the  personal  qualities  which  befit 
the  founder  of  ah  empiie.  Handsome 
and  robust,  energetic  and  brave,  genial 
and  generous,  he  was  also  sagacious  in 
council  and  possessed  of  great  military 
skill.  Although  when  he  unfurled  the 
flag  of  rebellion,  he  aimed  only  at  es- 
tablishing the  independence  of  his  coun- 
try, he  no  sooner  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  ^reat  monarchy^  than  his 
aims  widenea  with  his  position.  Two 
great  rival  powers  existed  on  the  west- 
ern frontiers  of  the  Medo-Persian  king- 
dom. One  of  these  was  Babylon,  which 
had  risen  into  greater  power  than  ever 
after  Uie  downfall  of  Nineveh  ;  the  other 
was  the  new  kingdom  of  Lydia,  which 
under  the  able  statesmanship  of  Croe- 
sus, was  rapidly  spreading  itself  over 
Asia  Mmor,  and  which  already  reached 
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the  north-western  frontier  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  kingdom,  the  river  Halys  being 
the  boundary.  Both  these  powers  had 
been  on.  friendly  terms  witn  the  last 
Median  king  Astyages,  who  hnd  con- 
tracted matrimonial  alliances  with  them ;, 
and  doublless  both  were  disquieted 
when  they  witnessed  the  fall  of  Asty- 
ages and  the  union  of  the  Median  and 
Persian  nations  under  a  leader  so  able 
and  daring  as  Cyrus.  Cyrus,  on  his 
part,  must  have  been  at  least  equally 
apprehensive  of  hostility  from  these 
great  neighboring  powers.  Military  en- 
terprise, however,  was  as  congenial  to 
his  nature  as  it  was  necessary  to  consoli- 
date bis  new  power. 

Babylon  should  naturally  have  been 
the  first  object  of  his  attack.  It  was 
close  at  hand — within  a  week's  march 
from  the  foot  of  the  Persian  mountains. 
Cyrus  could  strike  at  it  suddenly,  and 
before  there  was  time  for  its  Lydian  al- 
lies to  come  to  its  help ;  but  be  shrank 
from  the  enterprise.  However  success- 
ful he  might  be  in  the  field,  its  impreg- 
nable waJls  would  set  him  at  defiance ; 
and  the  inaction  of  a  long  siege  would 
have  been  disheartening  to  troops  which 
had  not  yet  acquired  faith  in  his  leader- 
ship, and  would  also  have  afforded  scope 
for  attacks  and  insurrections  against  him 
in  other  quarters.  Trusting,  therefore, 
to  the  un warlike  spirit  of  the  Babylonian 
king,  who  was  devoting  his  whole  ener- 
gies to  strengthening  the  defences  of  his 
capital,  Cyrus  earned  his  army  away 
noi-th-west,  into  Asia  Minor,  to  encoun- 
ter Croesus,  who  had  already  crossed  the 
boundary  stream  of  the  Halys,  and  had 
taken  some  towns  in  Cappadocia  which 
owed  allegiance  to  the  Medo-Persian 
monarchy.  A  drawn  battle  ensued ;  af- 
ter which,  regarding  the  progress  of  the 
Persians  as  arrested,  and  the  campaign 
closed,  CrcEsus  retired  to  Sardis,  dispers- 
ing his.  army  into  winter-quarters.  No 
sooner  was  this  done,  than  Cyrus  as- 
sumed the  offensive,  rapidly  advanced 
against  the  Lydian  capital,  and  after  a 
fierce  battle,  in  which  Croesus  was  worst- 
ed, the  Lydian  kingdom  was  annexed  as 
a  dependency  of  Persia.  Still  leaving 
Babylon  un  assailed  and  confident  in  its 

J  cowers  of  defence,  Cyrus  undertook  a 
ong  war,  probably  in  a  succession  of 
campaigns,  against  the  hitherto  indepen- 
dent nations  which   adjoined   the  new 


Persian  kingdom  on  the  east  and  north. 
Marchmg  round  the  head  of  the  desert, 
by  the  route  subsequently  marked  by  the 
^*  Persian  Gates,"  he  conquered  Herat  and 
the  whole  of  Affghanistan.  He  also  car- 
ried his  arms  into  the  vast  region  to  the 
north,  conquering  the  whole  country 
north  of  the  Elburz  mountains  and  the 
Hindoo-Koosh,  as  far  as  the  Jaxartes 
river,  which  pours  its  waters  into  the 
Aral  Sea.  He  even  crossed  the  moun- 
tain-range which  forms  the  watershed 
between  eastern  and  western  Asia,  and 
subjugated  some  of  the  provinces  now 
comprised  in  Chinese  Turkistan. 

Having  thus  greatly  increased  his  em- 
pire and  consolidated  his  power — having 
removed  all  danger  of  being  attacked 
either  in  rear  (t.  6.  on  the  nonh-east)  or 
from  Asia  Minor,  and  having  doubtless 
augmented  his  military  forces  from  the 
population  of  the  conquered  provinces, 
Cyrus  at  length  assumed  the  offensive 
against  the  Babylonian  empire.  He  suc- 
cessfully crossed  the  wide  and  rapid 
stream  of  the  Tigris,  and  after  defeating 
the  Babylonians  in  two  pitched  battles, 
he  laid  siege  to  the  capital.  So  strong 
were  the  defences  gf  the  city,  that  the 
defenders  laughed  to  scorn  the  attacks 
of  the  Persians ;  and  the  city  was  so 
well  provisioned,  that  even  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  blockade  promised  but  little  suc- 
cess, especially  as  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
was  so  great  that  it  must  have  been  impos- 
sible for"  the  Persians  to  blockade  every 
gate  without  dangerously  weakening 
their  line,  inasmuch  as  the  enemy  could 
sally  out  at  any  point  to  assail  them. 

A  daring  stratagem,  most  astutely  con- 
ducted, and  carried  out  with  marvellotis 
precision,  yet  which  after  all  owed  its 
success  to  good  fortune,  at  length  gave 
success  to  the  Persians.  Cyrus  caused  a 
vast  canal  to  be  dug  to  receive  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Euphrates ;  he  must  also  have 
prepared  means  for  rapidly  throwing  a 
dam  across  the  broad  riv<ir  in  order  to 
turn  it  into  the  new  channel ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  a  high  Babylonian  festival, 
he  suddenly  diverted  the  course  of  the 
river,  and  stealthily  advanced  his  troops 
into  the  city  along  the  river-bed  as  soon 
as  the  ebbing  waters  afforded  a  passage. 
But  lofty  quays  rose  iibove  the  river 
throughout  its  whole  course  within  the 
city  walls,  and  the  only  means  of  ascent 
into  the   city  were   the  water-gates — 
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flights  of  steps  which  led  down  to  the 
river,  and  wnich  at  night  used  to  be 
closed  bj  strong  iron  gates.  Had  a  sin-* 
gle  sentry  been  at  his  post,  or  if  the 
passing  crowds  had  not  been  too  ab- 
sorbed in  the  festival,  or  even  if  the 
water-gates  bad  been  shut  as  nsaal,  Cy- 
rus's stratagem  mast  have  failed,  and 
his  troops  would  have  experienced  a 
bloody  repulse.  But  everything  favored 
the  Persians.  They  had  seized  the 
water-gates  ere  their  advance  was  no- 
ticed, and  the  troops,  pouring  into  the 
streets,  met  with  little  opposition, — the 
garrison  and  the  inhabitants  alike  being 
engaged  in  carousing,  while  all  the  chieiB 
were  banqueting  with  the  king  in  that 
memorable  feast  which  was  to  be  his 
last.  Hardly  had  the  strange  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  startled  the  monarch 
and  his  nobles  when  the  Persian  war-cry 
burst  upon  their  ear,  and  the  swords  of 
the  enemy  were  flashing  in  their  midst. 

Thus  fell  at  last  and  forever  the  roy- 
alty of  Babylon.  The  city  itself  continued 
to  exist  with  waning  prosperity  for  sev- 
eral centuries.  Unlike  Nineveh — ^that 
great  city,  or  cluster  of  cities,  whose  sur- 
rounding walls  were  sixty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, yet  which  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  its  conquerors,  with  a  com- 
pleteness of  devastation  which  almost 
passes  comprehension  —  Babylon  was 
spared  by  Cyrus,  who  was  always  clement 
and  generous  to  the  conquered.  But 
again  and  again  its  population  rose  in 
revolt  against  the  Peraian  rule,  only  to 
be  re-subjugated,  and  each  time  with 
more  or  less  destruction  of  the  walls  and 
public  buildings  of  the  city,  and  with  a 
further  humbling  of  the  spirit  and  de- 
pressing of  the  energies  of  its  population. 

In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
Babylon  was  still  a  great  city,  though  in 
a  state  of  decay ;  and  as  the  plans  of  the 
Macedonian  conqueror  for  restoring  the 
city,  and  especially  for  reopening  the 
cnnais  requisite  for  fertilizing  the  sur- 
I'ounding  distiict,  and  for  checking  the 
injurious  eflects  of  the  river-floods,  came 
to  an  end  with  his  sudden  death,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  deoay  advanced  rapidly. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Babylon 
disappears  from  history;  and  ere  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era  it 
had  become  a  solitude,  a  heap  of  ruins, 
a  dismal  expanse  of  crumbling  mounds 
interspersed  with  marshes   formed   by 


the  unchecked  overflowings  of  the  Eor 
phrates. 

The  conquest  of  Babylon  by  the  Per- 
sians was  an  event  which  must  have  re- 
sounded all  over  south-western  Asia. 
Thenceforth  Cyrus  was  the  "Great  King,*' 
the  undisputed  master  of  that  region  of 
the  world.  No  Asiatic  power  could 
longer  think  of  contesting*  the  Persian 
supremacy;  and  distant  Egy[)t,  which 
had  already  been  assailed  by  the  Babylo- 
nians, must  have  been  disquieted  by  the 
rise  of  a  power  greater  than  any  of  its 
predecessors,  in  which  Babylonia  was  in- 
cluded as  a  mere  province.  In  a  single 
lifetime,  and  by  the  prowess  and  ability 
of  a  single  man,  the  Persians  had  risen 
from  a  state  of  vassalage  in  their  own 
narrow  mountain-home  to  be  the  masters 
of  a  dominion,  which  stretched  from  the 
shores  of  the  j£gean  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  and  from  the  Pert&ian  Gulf,  north- 
wards, to  the  Aral  Sea  and  the  line  of 
the  Jaxartes  river. 

The  downfall  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
— the  Semitic  States  of  the  Mesopotamian 
valley — before  the  onset  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  was  by  no  means  an  event 
of  unmixed  advantage  for  the  world.  It 
not  only  checked  for  a  time  the  progress 
of  intellectual  civilization,  but  actually 
threw  backward  the  material  condition 
of  a  large  portion  of  mankind.  The 
Iranian  nations  were  mere  infants  in 
knowledge  and  in  the  arts  of  life,  yet 
they  destroyed  the  most  advanced  civili- 
zation that  mankind  had  yet  produced. 
The  Semitic  nations  of  the  Mesopotamian 
valley  had  been  steadily  growing  in  civ- 
ilization for  fifteen  centuries.  They  h'ad 
accumulated  stores  of  knowledge,  the 
result  of  long  observation  and  patient 
thought,  which  they  had  embodied  alike 
in  their  arts  and  in  literary  treatises. 
By  the  Persian  conquest  the  records  of 
their  science  perished,  and  were  wholly 
lost  to  subsequent  times ;  their  practical 
aits  also  were  in  great  part  forgotten 
when  the  population  which  employed 
them  became  conquered,  humbled,  and 
ere  long  extinct.  The  attainments  of  the 
Babylonians  (at  lea^t  of  their  learned 
class)  in  pure  science,  of  which  it  is  difli- 
cult  now  to  speak,  were  unquestionably 
great,  especially  in  astronomy,  anddoubt- 
lefis  also  in  some  other  branches  of  in- 
tellectual development ;  and  in  addition 
to  these  they  must  have  carried  social 
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organization  and  the  comforts  of  life  to 
a  higher  point  than  any  contemporaneous 
peojple,  the  Egyptians  not  excepted.  Liv- 
ing m  cities,  two  of  which  were  of  enor- 
mous size,  they  must  have  perfected  the 
complex  system  of  urban  life  to  a*  degree 
hardly  equalled  until  recent  times.  And 
in  regard  to  the  practical  aiijs,  judging 
even  from  the  meagre  ruins  of  their  great- 
ness which  have  come  down  to  us,  Pro- 
fessor Rawlinsou  says : — 

"The  rise  of  the  Persian  power,  noble  in 
nature  as  the  new  race  were,  obhterated  a 
lar^  portion  of  the  world's  knowledge  and 
civilization.  Strange,  on  tbe  surface,  as  the 
fact  may  appear,  the  divine  drama  of  history 
is  fall  of  sucn  events.  The  stores  of  knowledge 
accumulated  in  ancient  Egypt  shared  a  similar 
fate  to  that  of  Babylonian  civilizadon.  Al- 
though the  Romans  were  a  greatly  superior 
race  to  the  Persians,  their  conquests,  so  bene- 
ficial in  barbarous  countries,  were  destructive 
in  many  quarters  where  civilization  had  estab* 
lished  its  seat.  Egypt^  first  stricken  by  the 
rude  but  martial  Persians,  decayed  rapidly 
under  the  Romans;  while  Carthage  in  the 
west,  and  wonderful  Palmyra  in  the  east,  sank 
into  ruins.  The  rise  of  the  Qothic  races  of 
northern  Europe  in  like  manner  destroyed  in 
great  part  the  Koman  civilization,  and  imposed 
upon  the  world  the  necessity  of  slowly  acquir- 
ing a  new  knowledge  which  had  been  familiar 
to  the  old  lords  of  the  world.  And  what  the 
hordes  of  northern  Europe  did  for  Italy,  the 
rise  of  the  Turkish  power  did  for  south- 
western Asia.  In  all  these  cases,  a  nation  or 
nations  highly  advanced  in  civilization  fell  be- 
fore a  ruder  race,  possessed  of  greater  military 
power;  and  in  each  case  the  world  ex- 
perienced a  loss  of  hard-won  knowledge,  and 
of  practical  arts  which  added  greatly  to  the 
comforts  of  life." 

Bat  in  every  case,  also,  there  has  been 
a  compensating  advantage.  Material 
civilization,  even  intellectaal  cultivation, 
is  not  the  sole  element  of  human  progress. 
Spiritual  culture,  the  improvement  of  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  is  a  still  more  im- 
portant feature  of  progress;  and  the 
overthrow  of  Semitic  power  by  the  Per- 
sians, although  it  obliterated  much  know- 
ledge and  extinguished  some  useful  arts, 
had  this  advantage,  that  it  substituted  a 
wonderfully  pure  form  of  religion  for  the 
demoralizing,  sensuous  worship  which 
had  established  itself  among  the  Semitio 
nations ;  and  which  the  vast  renown  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  as  the  centres  of 
power  and  civilization,  tended  to  spread 
over  all  the  adjoining  countries.    ^^The 


conquest  of  Babylon  by  Persia  was  prac- 
tically, if  not  a  death-blow,  at  least  a 
severe  wound  to  that  sensuous  idol-wor- 
ship, which  had  for  more  than  twenty 
centuries  been  the  almost  universal  re- 
li^on  in  the  countries  between  the  Me- 
diterranean and  the  Zagros  mountain- 
range."  "  Bel  bowed  down ;  Nebo  stoop- 
ed ;  Merodach  was  broken  in  pieces." 
The  graven  images  of  Babylonia  were 
destroyed,  and  the  religious  system  of 
which  they  had  been  a  part  gradually 
decayed.  Monotheism  arose  upon  its 
ruins.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Cyrus 
after  his  conquest  was  to  strike  tbe  fetters 
off  the  Jews,  then  in  captivity  by  the 
waters  of  Babylon,  and  the  only  non- 
idolatrous  branch  of  the  Semitic  race. 
Political  motives,  the  desire  to  have  an 
ally  in  Syria  as  a  suppoi-t  to  his  meditated 
invasion  of  £gypt,  doubtless  influenced 
Cyrus  in  restoring  the  Jews  to  the  bills 
of  Jndea ;  but  a  strong  sympathy  pre- 
vailed from  the  first  between  pure  Zoro- 
astrianism  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 
When  Darius  confirmed  the  decree  of 
Cyrus  favoring  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple,  the  undertaking  was  declaimed  to 
be  ^^  for  the  advantage  of  the  king  and 
his  house  " — since,  when  tbe  Temple  was 
finished,  sacrifices  would  be  offered  in  it 
to  "  the  God  of.  Heaven,"  and  prayer 
would  be  made  ^*  for  the  life  of  the  king 
and  his  sons»" 

After  a  long  and  most  successful  reign 
of  twenty-nine  years,  Cyrus  died  in 
battle,  in  the  course  of  an  expedition  into 
the  far  north-eastern  quarter  of  his 
dominions.  His  bodv  certainly  did  not 
fall  into  the  hands  ot  the  enemy,  for  it 
was  carried  home  and  buried  in  the  tomb 
which  he  had  built  for  himself  at  Pasar- 
gadae.  According  to  the  most  reliable 
account  (that  of  Ctesias),  his  life  and 
reign  ended  in  victory.  Defeated  in  one 
battle  (mainly,  it  is  said,  b^  the  aid  of 
Indian  allies  of  his  Scythic  foes,  who 
brought  with  them  a  number  of  elephants, 
strange  animals  to  the  Persians  at  that 
time),  and  mortally  wounded  in  tbe  fray, 
Cyrus,  reinforced  by  a  body  of  Sacae, 
renewed  the  fight,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory,  which  was  followed  by  the  sub- 
mission of  the  hostile  nation ;  he  himself, 
however,  dying  of  his  wound  the  third 
day  after  the  first  battle.  Thus  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  the  royal  hero  surviv- 
ed to  the  last,  and  ^^  he  bade  death  wait 
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until  victory  crowaed  him."  Professor 
Rawlinson  justly  observes  that  these  ex- 
peditions into  the  deserts  of  the  Korth 
were  not  mere  excesses  of  military  am- 
bition,— ^tlieir  chief  object  being  not  to 
conquer,  but  to  overawe  the  prolific 
hordes  of  the  North,  who  were  forever 
hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  Persian 
crvilization.  Only  a  century  before 
Cyrus,  these  northern  hordes,  descend- 
ing through  the  eastern  passes  of  the 
Caucasus,  had  overwhelmed  alike  the 
Median  aod  Assyrian  kingdoms,  and  for 
a  brief  period  they  ruled  as  rude  and 
ruthless  masters  from  the  Persian  desert 
on  the  east  to  the  shores  of  the  Levant. 
Cyrus,  vigorous  even  when  approaching 
his  seventieth  year,  contemplated  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt ;  and  probably  this  ex- 
pedition into  the  North,  in  which  he  met 
his  death,  was  meant  to  clear  his  rear  of 
enemies,  and  to  secure  the  peace  of  Per- 
sia, while  he  engaged  in  an  invasion  of 
distant  Egypt. 

Carobyses,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead ; 
and  at  once  began  to  follow  out  the  war- 
like, energetic  policy  of  the  founder  of 
the  empire.  His  great  exploit  was  the 
conquest  of  Egypt, — an  event  as  memo- 
rable, and  which  doubtless  excited 
as  much  trepidation  and  astonishment 
among  other  nations,  as  the  conquest  of 
Babylon  by  his  father.  In  warlike  am- 
bition and  energy  Cambyses  seems  to 
have  been  a  worthy  successor  to  Cyrus, 
although  he  was  sadly  inferior  to  him 
both  in  political  sagacity  and  in  military 
skill.  He  aimed  at  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  of  Northern  Africa,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  to  Carthage ;  but  his  PhoB- 
nioian  allies,  or  tributaries,  who  had  aid- 
ed his  invasion  of  Egypt  with  th(ir  fleet, 
declined  to  co-operate  against  Carthage, 
a  colony  of  their  own  country :  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  fleet  it  was  impossible 
for  an  army  to  advance  sucoessfufly  from 
Egypt  to  Cyrene  and  Carthage.  It  was 
perhaps  fortunate  for  Cambyses  himself 
that  this  great  enterprise  was  nipped  in 
the  bud,  K)r  he  had  not  the  capacity  to 
carry  it  out  with  8ucce{«,  and  the  result 
would  probably  have  been  not  less  dis- 
astrous than  the  subsequent  failure  of 
Xerxes  in  Greece.  An  expedition  which 
Cambyses  sent  into.  Nubia  against  the 
Ethiopians  fmled,  chie^y  from  defects  in 
the  commissariat  (a  rare  defect  in  Persian 
generalship);  and  another  and  smaller 


expedition  of  60,000  men,  which  he 
dispatched  across  the  Lybyan  desert,  to 
subdue  the  Oasis  of  Amnion-— an  enter- 
prise doubtless  undertaken  from  religious 
motives — was  entirely  lost  amid  the  sands. 
But  Egypt  he  held  with  a  firm  hand  ;  a 
reVolt  wnich  broke  out  was  instantly 
suppressed,  and  measures  of  relentless 
severity  were  adopted  against  the  religion 
and  priesthood  of  the  nation.  At  length, 
leaving  Egypt  crushed  and  powerless,  he 
commenced  nis  return  to  Persia  with  the 
main  body  of  his  forces;  but  when 
marching  through  Syria,  a  herald  sudden- 
ly appeared  in  his  camp  proclaiming  that 
Cambyi^  had  ceased  to  reign,  and  claim- 
ing the  allegiance  of  all  Persians  for 
Smerdis,  the  new  king.  Smerdis  was  a 
younger  brother,  whom  Cambyses  had 
caused  to  be  slain  privately ;  but  a 
Mag^an,  whom  Cambyses  had  left  in 
charge  of  Persia  during  his  absence,  had 
a  brother  who  greatly  resembled  Smer- 
dis ;  and,  availing  himself  of  the  absence 
and  waning  popularity  of  Cambyses,  and 
also  of  the  fact  that  the  murder  of 
Smerdis  was  not  publicly  known,  the 
Magian  minister  put  his  brother  on  the 
throne,  claiming  allegiance  for  him  as  a 
son  of  Cyrus.  The  long  absence  of  Cam- 
byses had  weakened  his  authority  at 
home, — his  unsuccessful  expeditions  had 
also  shaken  his  prestige  with  his  own 
army ;  and,  perhaps  rightly  calculating 
that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  over- 
come the  usurper,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  short  reign  of 
the  pseudo  Smerdis  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Magian  form  of  religion  in 
lieu  of  Zoroastrianism.  Maginnism  was 
a  sort  of  nature-worship,  which  appears 
to  h»ve  prevailed  among  the  rude  people 
who  inhabited  the  western  parts  of  the 
Iranian  plateau  previous  to  the  immigra- 
tion of  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  it  was 
also  analogous  with  the  Babylonian  reli- 
gion, which  was  established  with  a 
sumptuous  ritual  in  the  adjoining  valley 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  which 
the  Assyrians  endeavored  to  introduce 
into  all  the  ooutitries  which  they  subju- 
gated. In  this  way  the  Medes  had  be- 
come largely  influenced  by  Magianism ; 
and  the  fact  that  a  Magus  (a  member  of 
the  priestly  dass  of  that  religion)  had 
been  intrusted  with  high  office  by  Cam- 
byses, shows  that  the  foreign  creed  bad 
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made  way  in  Persia  itself  the  stronghold 
of  the  pure  faith  of  Zoroaster.  A  minor 
feature  of  this  short  reigu  was  the  rigid 
seclusion  in  which  the  wives  of  the  kmg 
were  kept.  They  were  secluded  not 
merely  from  the  pablio  and  from  Court 
officials,  but  also  from  one  another,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  comparing  notes 
and  communicating  their  suspicions  as  to 
the  imposture ;  for  one  of  them  at  least 
(Atossa)  was  the  sister  of  the  murdered 
bmerdis.  The  royal  impostor  also  se- 
claded  himself  even  from  the  nobles ;  and 
severe  measures  were  adopted  to  crush 
every  one  who  gave  expression  to  sus- 
picions of  the  fraud  whicn  had  been  prac- 
tised upon  the  country  by  the  Magian 
brothers.  At  length  the  chief  nobles 
took  counsel  together,  and  under  the 
leadership  of  Darius,  a  prince  of  the 
blood-royal,  they  attacked  and  slew  the 
usarper,  and  Darius^  mounted  the  throne. 

Darius  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  his 
long  reign  ^  of  thirty-six  years  was  the 
most  illustrious  in  the  short-lived  dynasty 
of  Persia — that  of  the  founder  of  the 
empire  excepted.  His  personal  qualities 
were  alike  popular  and  worthy  of  esteem. 
His  military  talents  were  second  onlv  to 
those  of  Cyrus  himself,  and  his  admmis- 
trative  capacities  were  of  the  very  high- 
est order.  He  was  earnestly  religious; 
and  his  first  act  was  to  put  down  and 
extirpate  the  Magian  heresy,  and  to  re- 
store (Math  the  hearty  support  of  his  own 
Persian  people)  the  pure  faith  of  Zoro- 
aster. He  was  also  great  in  the  arts  of 
peace, — in  which  respect  he  stands  al- 
most alone  among  the  Persian  kings; 
and  the  most  important  portion  of  the 
palatial  platform  at  Persepolis  appears  to 
have  been  his  work.  As  Cyrus  was  the 
founder  of  the  empire,  so  Darius  was  the 
impel ial  organizer  and  consolidator,  the 
restorer  of  the  Persian  religion,  and  the 
promoter  of  the  arts  of  peace. 

But  during  the  fiist  years  of  bis  reign 
his  military  prowess  alone  was  called 
into  play.  The  young  empire  appeared 
to  be  on  the  brink  of  dissolution,  for  re- 
volts of  the  most  formidable  kind  broke 
out  in  all  quarters.  The  empire  was  new, 
a  thing  of  yesterdav,  and  none  of  the 
provinces  had  yet  ieamt  loyalty  to  it. 
The  imposture  of  the  preceding  reign, 
and  the  sudden  religions  revolution  which 
had  accompanied  it,  had  also  shaken  the 


bases  of  authority ;  and  from  those  va- 
rious causes  revolt  became  epidemic 
throughout  the  empire.  Fortunately 
the  revolts  did  not  occur  simultaneously, 
and  the  energy  and  military  capacity  of 
Darius  sufficed  to  crush  them  in  succes- 
sion. After  half  a  dozen  years  of  unre- 
mitting warfare,  the  new  king  at  last 
found  himself  supreme;  and  his  true 
reign  commenced.  According  to  the 
traditional  policy  of  his  race,  he  signal- 
ized the  opening  of  his  career  by  a  great 
military  expedition, — marching  to  the 
north-east  through  Affghanistan,  con- 
quering the  Punjaub,  building  a  fleet  of 
boats  which  explored  the  course  of  the 
Indus  from  Attock  to  the  sea,  and  an- 
nexing to  the  Persian  dominions  all  the 
portion  of  India  west  of  the  Sutlej  and 
of  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus. 

The  next  eight  or  ten  years  of  his  reign 
were  mainly  a  period  of  peace,  but  not 
of  royal  inactivity.  Darius  found  his 
empire  a  mere  congeries  of  separate 
countries  and  nationalities,  with  no  sys- 
tematic or  efficient  form  of  government. 
He  set  himself  to  consolidate  the  empire. 
He  introduced  a  centi*alized  form  of 
government,  which,  without  interfering 
with  the  social  or  religious  usages  of  the 
various  peoples,  placed  the  administra- 
tion of  each  province  in  the  hands  of 
officers  appointed  by  himself.  This  was 
the  Satrapial  system, — a  form  of  admin- 
istration similar  in  kind  to  our  own  gov- 
ernment  of  India.  The  civil  and  military 
services  were  kept  distinct:  each  pro- 
vince had  a  military  commandant  and  a 
civil  chief  at  the  head  of  its  affairs,  who 
were  in  some  degree  a  check  upon  one 
another.  Moreover,  as  many  of  the 
provinces  were  very  distant  from  the 
central  authority,  and  as  it  was  necessary 
to  take  all  possible  precautions  against 
insubordination  or  treason  on  the  part  of 
the  provincial  rulers,  a  third  officer  was 
appointed, — a  royal  secretary,  the  king's 
eye  and  ear, — whose  special  duty  it  was 
to  make  reports  of  his  own  to  the  king, 
alike  as  to  the  state  of  the  province, 
roads,  &p.,  and  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
civil  and  military  chiefs. 

To  Darius,  also,  is  due  the  credit  of 
organizing  the  financial  system  of  the 
empire.  In  lieu  of  arbitrary  and  fltictu- 
ating  demands  upon  the  various  provin- 
ces, Darius  apportioned  to  each  province 
its  fair  share  of  the  imperial  burdens, — 
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establishing  a  fixed  quota  of  revenae  for  fumiahed  the  larger  portioD  of  the  army) 

each  of  thera,  payable  partly  in  money,  paid  no  tribute,  nor  was  it  placed  under 

and  partly  in  produce  and  in  military  a  Satrap :  it  was  a  home  province,  pre- 

serrice.     Each  province  or  country  of  sided  over  by  the  monarch  himself, 

the  widespread  empire  tbereaflter  knew  In  order  to  bind  together  the  provinces 

exactly  the  amount  of  contributions  to  of  his  wide-spread  empire,  Darius  gave 

which  it  was  liable, — a  state  of  matters  special  attention  to  the  construction  of 

much  more  agreeable,  or  rather  much  roads  and  the  establishment  of  posts, 

less  disagreeable,  to  tax-paying  commu-  In  the  western  provinces  he  must  have 

nities  than  when  the  amount  of  revenue  found  a  considerable  portion  of  this  work 

greatly  fluctuates  from  year  to  year  by  done  for  him  by  his  predecessors,  the 

reason  of  external  causes, — i,e.^  irrespec-  .  Assyrian  kings.     But  Darius  established 

tive  of  the  relative  tax-paying  power  of  bridges  or  ferries  on  all  the  rivers  crossed 

the  various  provinces.    The  portion  of  by  his  highways  or  routes;  post-houses, 

the  revenue  payable  in  money  appears  with  relays  of  liorses,  were  placed  at 

on  the  average  to  have  varied,  according  distances  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles — 

to  the  wealth  of  the  different  provinces,  the  distance  which  a  horse  can  traverse 

from  about  £40,000  up  to  a  quarter  of  at  full  speed ;  and  the  couriers  rode  both 

a  million ;  but  in  the  case  of  tne  Indian  day  and  night,  so  that  Xenophon  likens 

Satrapy,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  the  transit  of  the  royal  tnesnages  to  the 

Pun^aub  and   at  least  all  the  western  flight  of  birds.    At  each  stage,  too,  large 

portion  of  the  valley  of  the  lower  Indus,  inns  (caravanserais)  were  erected,  com- 

the  payment  in  money  amounted  to  a  modious  for  private  travellers:  so  that 

sum  equivalent  to  a  million  sterling, — a  the  commerce  of  the  empire  was  largely 


large  sura  in  those  times,  when  the  pur-  promoted  by  these  royal  routes,  espe- 

chasing  power  of  the  precious  metals  was  cially  as  merchandise  could  be  conveyed 

far  greater  than  at  present.  As  examples  along  them  with  perfect  impunity  from 

of  the  contributions  which  the  provinces  the  attacks  of  robbers— a  thing  which 

had  to  pay,  not  in  money,  but  in  com-  unfortunately  cannot  be  said  of  the  same 

modities,  we  may  mention  that  by  far  countries  at  the  present  day. 

the  greatest  portion  of  this  impost  (one-  Peerless  among  all  Persian  kings  in 

third  of  the  whole)  was  borne  by  Baby-  poliiical  administration  and  in  the  arts 

Ionia  and  Assyria,  which  were  the  ^ra-  of  peace,  Darius  was  second  only  to  the 

nary  of  the  empire.     **  Egypt  had  to  great  Cyrus  in  military  energy  and  ca- 

supply  grain  sufficient  for  the  nutriment  pacity.    Besides  quelling  the  formidable 

of  120,000  Persian  troops  quartered  in  series  of  revolts  which  followed  his  ac- 

the  country.    Media  had  to  contribute  cession  to  the  throne,  he  had  made  a 

100,000  sheep,  4,000  mules,  and  3,000  great  expedition  to  the  east,  permanently 

horses ;  Cappadocia  half  the  above  num-  extending  his  empire  to  the  Sutlej.    He 

ber  of  each  kind  of  animals ;  Armenia  now  undertook  s  similar  expedition  into 

furnished  20,000  colts ;  and  Cilicia  gave  Europe— the  only  other  quarter  in  which 

360  white  horses.'*  All  these  assessments,  an  extension  of  the  empire  was  possible, 

probably,  were  levied  by  the  local  native  Crossing  the  Bosphorus  by  a  bridge  of 

authorities,  who  distributed  the  burden  boats,  he  conquered  Thrace,  surmounted 

upon  each  district,  town,  or  village,  ao-  the  mountain-chain  of  the  Balkan,  and 

cording  to  its  circumstances ;  the  Satrap  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  lower 

having  nothing  to  do  but  to  see  that  the  Danube,  subjugating  the  peoples  as  he 

fixed  quota  of  money  or  produce  was  advanced.    Next,  crossing  the  Danube, 

forthcoming.  In  this  way  there  was  very  just  above  the  point  where  its  stream 

little  imperial  interference  with  the  in-  divides  to  form  the  Delta — ^by  a  bridge 

ternal  affairs  of  the  various  provinces,  formed  of  a  portion  of  the  boats  of  his 

"  The  population  of  the  empire,"  says  fleet,  which  sailed  up  the  river  to  meet 

RawUnson,  "  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  him — he  marched  bnoldly  into  Southern 

than  forty  millions  of  souls ;   and  the  Russia,  as  fiir  as  the  banks  of  the  Don, 

highest  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  en-  and  returned  suooessfully,  and  with  little 

tire  tribute,  both  in  money  and  kind,  loss,    after    a    two -months'^  campaigii 

will  scarcely  place  it  at  more  than  ten  against  the  wild  Scythio  tribes.     This 

millions  sterling."  Persia  Proper  ( which  *  attack  upon  the  Scythian  hordes,  like  the 
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Bimilar  expeditions  of  Cyrus  in  Asia,  was 
designed  to  overawe  and  restrain  those 
restless  and  formidable  barbarians.  It 
was  needed  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
the  new  provinces  south  of  the  Danube, 
which  Darius  now  added  to  the  Persian 
empire,  —  still  more  to  secure  himself 
from  attack  in  rear,  while  engaged  in 
the  subsequent  attack  upon  peninsular 
Greece  which  probably  he  already  con- 
templated. 

Greece,  indeed,  was  naturally  the  next 
country  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the 
growing  Persian  empire.  The  frontier 
of  that  empire  had  been  earned  north- 
wards to  the  Jaxartes  and  Aral  Sea — a 
region  itself  nearly  desert,  and  with  noth- 
ing but  the  desert  Siberian  steppes  lying 
beyond  it.  To  the  east,  the  empire  had 
been  extended  across  the  Bolar  mountain- 
chain  (the  watershed  between  Eastern 
and  Western  Asia)  into  Chinese  Tartary, 
beyond  which  lay  the  great  desert  of 
Cobi ;  and  south  of  the  Himalayas  it  had 
been  extended  over  the  Punjaub  to  the 
desert  of  Sirbind  and  to  the  line  o^  the 
lower  Indus.  On  the  south,  irom  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  head  of  the 
Persian  gulf,  the  empire  was  bounded  by 
the  sea ;  and  in  the  south-west  the  con« 
quest  of  Egypt  had  spread  the  Persian 
dominion  up  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile 
and  the  pathless  wastes  of  the  desert  of 
Libya.  The  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  also, 
was  subject  to  the  great  king.  Accord- 
ingly, if  the  traditional  policy  of  conquest 
was  still  to  be  followed,  the  most  tempt- 
ing field  was  the  European  region  which 
adjoined  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles, 
and  which  extended  southwards  in  the 
peninsula  of  Greece. 

The  conduct  of  the  Greeks,  at  least  of 
the  Athenians,  helped  to  bring  upon  tliem 
the  attack  of  the  Persian  power.  Hardly 
had  Darius  returned  to  Susa,  after  his 
European  campaign,  than  a  great  revolt 
of  the  Greek  States  in  Asia  Minor  broke 
out ;  and  Athena  and  Eretria  sent  a  ftiili* 
tary  and  naval  contingent  to  aid  theii 
brethren  against  the  Persians.  Probably 
the  European  invasion  of  Darius  had  suf- 
ficed to  show  the  Athenians  that  they 
themselves  were  now  open  to  attack; 
and  by  helping  their  brethren  in  Asia, 
they  sought  to  raise  &  barrier  of  defence 
for  themselves.  But  the  Persian  power 
was  too  strong  to  be  thus  checked ;  the 
Ionian  revolt  was  easily  and  promptly 


suppressed;  and  the  European  Greeks 
thereafter  ranked  among  the  enemies  of 
the  great  king,  whom  he  felt  specially 
bound  to  chastise  for  the  affront  which 
they  had  offered  to  his  power  by  their 
vain  and  unprovoked  co-operation  with 
his  rebel  subjects.  Thenceforth,  it  is 
said,  Darius  commissioned  one  of  his  of- 
ficers every  day  to  repeat  to  his  royal 
ear,  "  Remember  Athens !  " 

Then  commenced  the  memorable  series 
of  expeditions  against  Greece.  After 
displacing  the  oli^rcbics  in  the  Greek 
States  ot  Asia  Mmor.  and  establishing 
democracies  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
sires of  the  people,  Darius  sent  his  field- 
marahal  Mardonius  with  a  large  fleet  and 
army  across  the  northern  part  of  the 
^gean ;  but  in  coasting  southwards,  the 
fleet,  when  rounding  Mount  Athos,  was 
dreadfully  shattered  by  a  storm,  and  the 
expedition  had  to  be  relinquished.  Two 
years  afterwards  a  second  expedition 
was  dispatched  under  Datis,  which,  sail- 
ing straight  across  the  ^gean  by  the 
line  of  the  Cyclades,  made  a  descent  upon 
Eretria  and  Attica.  The  Athenians  gave 
battle  at  Marathon,  where  the  skiU  of 
Miltiades  and  the  superior  discipline  and 
equipment  of  the  Greeks  inflicted  a  total 
defeat  upon  the  invaders,  who  were  at 
least  Ave  times  as  numerous.  The  long 
spear  of  the  Greeks,  in  truth,  gave  them 
as  great  an  advantage  over  the  Persians 
as  the  needle-gun  recently  gare  to  the 
Prussians.  Their  large  shields,  also,  and 
defensive  armor,  joined  to  their  compact 
fighting  order,  constituted  as  it  were  a 
movable  bulwark,  as  available  in  attack 
as  in  defence.  Datis  had  to  withdraw 
into  Asia,  bearing  with  him  the  tidings 
that  his  army  of  100,000  or  200,000  had 
been  worsted  in  battle  by  20,000  Greeks. 

Marathon  was  a  great  triumph  for 
Greece,  a  great  glory  for  Athens,  but  it 
was  only  a  temporary  check  to  the  vast 
military  power  of  Persia.  Darius  order- 
ed a  furtner  levy  of  men,  ships,  and  mate- 
rial ;  but  ere  the  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, Egypt  revolted.  Nothing  daunt- 
ed, Darius  resolved  to  proceed  against 
Egypt  and  Greece  simultaneously,  and 
purposed  to  lead  one  of  the  armies 
himself,  when  his  schemes  were  cut  short 
bv  his  death,  in  the  sixty-third  rear  of 
his  age.  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  oeen  at 
first  opposed  to  any  further  invasions  of 
Greece,  and  wished  to  confine  his  efforts 
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to  the  reconquest  of  Egypt ;  but  the  Per- 
sian nobles  were  full  of  the  military  spirit, 
and  the  king  at  length  gave  way.  Lead- 
ing his  army  into  Sgypt,  Xerxes  rapidly 
reconquered,  that  province.     A  subse- 

2uent,  if  not  contemporaneous,  revolt  of 
►abylon  was  easily  quelled  by  his  general 
Megabyzus ;  and  the  great  king  was  now 
free  to  concentrate  bis  power  against 
Greece. 

Xerxes  w^as  fully  alive  to  the  great 
difficulties  of  the  enterprise ;  and  he  pre- 
pared for  them  in  a  most  royal  spirit, 
and  with  a  completeness  which  left  noth- 
ing undone  to  secure  success.  He  saw 
that  a  much  larger  army  was  required 
than  bad  been  sent  into  Greece  on  the 
two  preyioiis  occasions ;  and  as  no  fleet 
was  capable  of  transpoiting  so  large  a 
force,  he  ordered  a  highway  to  be  con- 
Btructed  over  the  Dardanelles,  upon  a 
double  line  of  strong  vessels  (triremes). 
He  likewise  ordered  a  ship-canal  to  be 
cut  throueh  the  isthmus  of  Athos,  in  or- 
der that  the  fleet,  which  was  to  accom- 
pany the  army,  might  escape  the  perils 
of  rounding  that  stormy  promontory. 
He  then  set  out  fiom  Susa,  at  the  head 
of  h!s  main  army, — marching  along  the 
royal  road  which  led  from  Susa  by  Ni- 
neveh, up  through  the  mountains  at  the 
head  of  the  Euphrates,  and  then  west- 
wards through  the  middle  of  Asia  Minor 
to  Sardifl.  Here  he  wintered :  and  all  his 
forces  being  at  length  collected,  and  his 
other  preparations  complete,  he  advan- 
ced to  Abydos.  There  seated  on  a  throne, 
beside  the  great  bridge,  he  saw  his 
vast  host,  the  flower  of  twenty-five  na- 
tions, march  in  broad  columns  for  seven 
days  and  nights,  in  ceaseless  succession. 
The  pass  of  Thermopylae,  where  Leoni- 
das  and  his  Spartans  stood  at  bay,  was 
gained  by  a  flank  movement  over  the 
mountains ;  and  all  Greece  north  of  the 
Isthmus  (where  the  Peloponnesian  army 
was  busily  engaged  in  building  a  wall  of 
defence)  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  invader. 
Athens  was  burnt.  Dismay  spread  even 
in  the  Greek  fleet,  which  lay  at  Salamis; 
and  in  a  few  days  more  it  would  prob- 
ably have  dispersed,  each  of  the  contin- 
gents sailing  back  to  his  own  country. 
But,  confident  in  his  numbers,  Xerxes 
ordered  his  fleet  to  attack  immediately, 
surrounding  the  Greek  fleet  that  it  might 
not  escape.  The  resalt  was  the  battle  of 
Salamis ;  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 


Persian  fleet  was  destroyed ;  and  thereby 
Greece  was  saved.  Xerxes  still  had  his 
enormous  army,  which  could  hardly  fail 
to  bear  down  all  the  opposition  that  the 
Greeks  could  make.  But  without  his 
fleet  he  could  not  provision  so  vast  a 
force.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
that  his  fleet  could  not  contend  with  that 
of  Greece,  he  ordered  the  remains  of  it 
to  sail  at  once  for  the  Dardanelles  to 
guard  his  bridge,  and  he  himself  with 
all  his  army  marched  for  the  same  point. 
Mardonius,  however,  was  left  in  Thessa- 
ly,  with  a  picked  force  of  300,000  men; 
and  next  spring  that  general  rcoccupied 
Attica,  and  advanced  towards  the  Isth- 
mus, where  the  Greeks  had  assembled  an 
amy  of  upwards  of  100,000  men.  Pla- 
t»a  was  as  disastrous  to  the  Persian  land 
forces  as  Salamis  had  been  to  the  fleet. 
Mardonius  was  killed  in  the  battle,  and 
the  leaderless  army  took  to  flight,  leaving 
100,000  dead  on  the  field.  Persia  there- 
by lost  all  her  possessions  in  Europe 
(Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Paeonia) ;  and 
the  Greeks,  assuming  the  ofi*ensive  at 
sea,  liberated  from  Persian  nde  all  the 
islands  of  the  ^gean. 

After  the  failure  of  his  great  expedi- 
tion, Xerxes  appears  to  have  abandoned 
himself  to  indolence  and  self-indulgence ; 
and  at  length,  after  a  reign  of  twenty 
years,  he  was  put  to  death  by  two  con- 
spirators belonging  to  the  royal  house- 
hold. His  son  Artaxerxes  I.  (Longi- 
manus)  then  ascended  the  throne,  and 
reigned  for  the,  long  period  of  forty-one 
years.  His  first  act  was  to  march  into 
Bactria,  where  he  successfully  sup- 
pressed a  revolt  which  had  been  raised 
by  one  of  his  brothers,  who  was  satrap 
of  that  province.  Soon  afterwards  Egypt 
rose  in  reyolt,  and  Athens  dispatched  to 
its  aid  an  expedition  consisting  of  200 
ships;  but  a  Persian  army,  marching 
across  the  Arabian  desert,  defeated  the 
Egyptians  and  their  allies,  retook  Mem- 

Ehis,  where  the  Persian  garrison  still 
eld  out  in  the  citadel,  and  finally  de- 
stroyed the  Athenian  land  forces,  as  well 
as  tneir  fleet.  This  was  the  only  npte- 
worthy  exploit  in  the  long  reign  of 
Artaxerxes.  Althouffh  defeated  in 
Egypt,  the  Greeks  made  serious  attacks 
upon  Persian  power  in  Asia  Minor ;  and 
at  length  the  reace  of  Callias  was  con- 
cluded, by  which  the  Greek  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  were  liberated  from   the 
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PerBian  yoke,  and  the  sea  was  divided 
between  the  two  powers — an  ignomini- 
ous close  for  Persia  of  the  fifty  years 
hostility  with  Greece,  which  had  com- 
menced with  the  revolt  of  the  Ionian 
Greeks  in  the  reiofn  of  Darius.  Artaxer- 
xes  survived  the  Peace  of  Callias  twenty- 
four  years ;  and  ere  he.  died  lie  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  the  Greeks  quarrelling 
fiercely  among  themselves, — ^his  great 
enemy  Athens  being  forced  into  a  con- 
test for  existence  with  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  confederacy  under  Sparta.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  sole  legitimate 
son,  Xerxes  II.,  who  reigned  only  for 
forty-five  days, — ^being.  murdered  at  a 
festival,  in  which  he  had  indulged  too 
freely,  by  one  of  his  half-brothers,  Sog- 
dianus ;  who  in  turn,  after  reigning  for 
little  more  than  six  months,  was  put  to 
death  by  another  brother,  Ochus,  who 
took  the  name  of  Darius,  and  became 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  Darius  Nothus. 
The  chief  event  in  the  reign  of  this 
monarch,  who  was  alike  weak  and 
wicked,  was  the  terrible  disaster  of  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily,  which  at  once 
sufficed  to  annul  the  Peace  of  Callias, 
and  to  replace  the  Persian  yoke  upon 
the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor.  Persia 
at  the  same  time  made  an  alliance  with 
Sparta, — keeping  in  check  the  power  of 
Greece  on  the  principle,  Divide  et  m- 
pera.  At  a  later  time,  Athens,  Thebes 
— ^in  fact,  all  th6  Greek  cities  in  turn- 
courted  the  alliance  of  the  Great  King, 
and  benefited  by  his  subsidies.  Greek 
generals  and  Greek  troops  thenceforth 
were  found  fighting  for  I^ersia,  and  it 
was  mainly  owing  to  their  aid  that  the 
Persian  empire  continued  to  maintain  it- 
self. 

The  next  reign — that  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon — was  memorable  for  the  revolt 
of  the  king's  brother  Cyrus,  the  great 
success  of  his  body  of  Greeks  in  the 
battle  of  Cnnaxa,  and  their  marvellous 
retreat  through  the  mountains  of  Asia 
Minor  to  the  Black  Sea.  Sparta  had 
been  won  to  his  aid  by  Cyrus,  and, 
aid^  by  the  Ten  Thousand  on  their 
return,  Agesilaus  for  several  years  made 
war  succeSvsfully  against  the  Persian  sa- 
traps in  Asia  Minor.  But  the  Spartan 
feneral  had  to  return  home  to  defend 
is  own  country  against  the  league  of 
Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos; 
and  aided   by  the  Athenian  fleet,  the 


Persians  quickly  r^^ained  all  their  pos- 
sessions in  Asia  Minor,  and  even  sub- 
jected the  island  of  Samos  to  their  rule. 
The  Great  Kin^  was  now  dictator  in 
the  affairs  of  Greece;  the  Peace  of 
Antalcidas  was  accepted  by  the  Greeks 
as  an  ultimatum  from  the  court  of  Snsa. 
Diplomacy  was  now  achieving  more  for 
Persia  than  her  arms  had  done  in  the 
time  of  Xerxes. 

Under  the  next  monarch,  Ochus,  the 
empire  suddenly  resumed  its  military 
power.  Ochus  was  ambitious,  energetic, 
Dold,  and  pitiless.  In  order  to  secure 
his  throne,  and  prevent  those  Court 
intrigues  and  assassinations  which  had 
become  frequent  during  the  late  reigns, 
he  remorselessly  put  to  death  all  his 
brothers,  half-brothers,  and  near  rel- 
atives; and  then  he  set  himself  to 
restore  vigor  to  the  empire.  Egypt  had 
successfully  revolted  in  the  last  year  of 
Darius  Nothns,  and  had  repulsed  an 
attempt  of  Artaxerxes  to  resubjugate  it. 
But  Ochus,  aided  by  two  Greek  gen- 
erals— ^vi2.,  Bago^s,  and  the  famous 
partisan  chief  Memnon  the  Rhodian — 
entirely  crushed  the  power  of  Egypt: 
and  the  Persian  power  suddenly  stood 
forth  in  the  sight  of  the  world  almost  as 
great  and  terrible  as  ever.  The  able 
and  firm  administration  of  Ochus,  more- 
over, extinguished  the  spirit  of  revolt 
throughout  the  empire ;  and  during  the 
last  six  years  of  his  reign  Persia  enjoyed 
a  rare  season  of  peace  and  stability. 
But  he  was  assassinated  at  last  by 
Bagoas,  whom  he  had  taken  to  Snsa  as 
his  prime-minister,  and  who  himself 
aspired  to  the  virtual  sovereignty  by 
placing  on  the  throne  the  youuEr  son  of 
Ochus;  but  as  in  two  years'  time  the 
young  king  desired  to  emancipate  him- 
self A-om  Ills  control,  Bagoas  murdered 
him  also ;  and  as  no  near  descendant  of 
the  royal  line  of  Achsamenians  was  now 
loft,  Bagoas  raised  to  the  throne  a  friend 
of  his,  who  thereupon  took  the  name  of 
Darius  Codomannus. 

This  third  Darius,  the  last  king  of 
Persia,  was  perhaps  not  even  of  noble 
birth,  but  personally  he  was  well  fitted 
to  grace  a  throne.  Tall  and  eminently 
handsome  alike  in  face  and  figure,  ac- 
complished in  military  exercises,  and  not 
devoid  of  military  skill,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  amiable  and  popular  in  his 
manners.    But  the  empire  was  destined 
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not  to  outlive  the  royal  race  which  had 
founded  it.  The  battle  of  Ooronsea  had 
at  last  pat  an  end  to  the  intemal  strife 
which  nad  so  long  paralyzed  the  power 
of  Greece ;  and  Alexander  mounted  the 
throne  of  Macedon  simultaneonsly  with 
the  assassination  of  the  last  of  the  Achae- 
menidsB.  What  followed  is  too  well 
known  to  be  here  recounted.  In  two 
years  after  crossing  the  Hellespont, 
Alexander  had  conquered  all  Asia  IVlinor, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  defeating  the  Persian 
army  at  the  Granicus  and  Issus;  and 
finally,  with  the  crushing  defeat  of 
Arbela,  and  the  subsequent  death  of 
Darius,  the  grand  Persian  empire  came 
to  an  end, — with  a  destruction  as  com- 
plete and  almost  as  sudden  as  that  to 
which  the  torclies  of  the  inebriate  con- 
queror and  his  Greeks  consigned  the 
royal  palaces  of  Persepolis. 

The  Persian  empire  fell  with  a  sudden- 
ness even  more  marvellous  than  its  rise. 
A  single  reign  established  it  as  the 
greatest  power  in  the  world;  a  single 
hostile  expedition  destroyed  it  utterly — 
causing  it  wholly  to  disappear.  The 
very  rapidity  of  its  rUe  was  one  great 
cause  of  its  sudden  fall.  It  conquered 
80  fust,  that  it  could  not  assimilate.  It 
was  attacked  before  it  had  time  to 
establish  any  community  of  interests  be- 
tween the  central  power  and  the  con- 
quered countries.  The  empire  was  still 
young,  when  it  was  assailed  bv  the 
Macedonian  conqueror.  The  spirit  of 
loyalty,  whether  as  a  sentiment  or  as  a 
matter  of  self-interest,  had  not  time  to 
develop  itself;  the  provinces  were  ever 
ready  to  revolt  spontaneously,  still  more 
when  favored  by  external  aid.  The  em- 
pire started  into  full  life  in  a  single  reign 
— that  of  Cyrus ;  and  the  united  reigns 
of  Cvrus,  Cambyses,  and  Darius  (the 
inactive  reign  of  the  pseudo  Smerdis  in- 
cluded), during  which .  the  empire  at- 
tained its  full  magnitude,  constituted  a 
period  of  not  more  than  eighty  years. 
The  Roman  empire,  which  most  nearly 
resembled  that  of  Persia  in  character, 
and  which  alone  equalled  and  surpassed 
it  in  magnitude,  was  as  remarkAole  for 
the  slowness  of  its  growth  as  that  of 
Persia  for  its  rapidity.  The  Romans 
were  thrice  as  long  in  conquering  their 
own  peninsula  of  Italy  as  the  Persians  in 
conquering  the  ancient  world,  from  the 
Sntlej    in   the   east,  to   the  Nile  and 


Danube  in  the  west,  and  fron 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  Aral  Sea  ar 
steppes  of  Pameer.  Yet  in  Ital 
Romans  were  not  opposed  by  a 
great  State,  not  even  by  a  kingd 
any  kind  save  that  of  little  Et 
whereas  ia  eighty  years  the  Pe 
overthrew  the  two  greatest  empi 
the  old  world,  Babylon  and  I 
besides  spreading  their  power 
regions  where  Nature  herself  haj 
opposed  great  difficulties  to  the  i 
of  armies  and  the  permanence  o; 
quests.  Montesquieu  has  well  t 
how  the  slowness  of  developmei 
posed  upon  the  growth  of  Rome  t 
to  consolidate  "her  own  strength 
facilitated  the  assimilation  of  thi 
quered  provinces.  The  germ  of  F 
power,  it  is  true,  was  but  a  single 
or  rather  a  small  town  surround 
only  a  few  miles  of  territory ;  wl 
the  Persians  were  a  population  ^ 
though  scattered  over  hills  and  c 
numbered  probably  nearly  two  mi 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Semitic 
doms  of  the  Mesopotamian  valle; 
Persians,  as  compared  with  themi 
had  opponents  far  more  formi 
alike  in  population  and  in  org: 
power,  than  any  which  the  Romar 
to  encounter  at  any  period  of  thei 
career.  Carthage,  the  most  po' 
adversary  of  Rome,  was  only  wha 
be  called  a  fair  match  for  her ;  wl 
the  Assy ro-Baby Ionian  empire  was 
superior  to  Medes  and  Persians  u 
aliKe  in  population,  in  wealth,  a 
defensive  power  of  their  great  cap 
Another  cause  of  the  sudden  cc 
of  the  Persian  power  was  the  fac 
it  never  had  a  solid  nucleus.  Dou 
this  was  partly  owing^to  the  brief 
ence  of  the  empire.  There  was  no 
or  political  organization  to  act  as 
manent  support  to  the  throne.  In  '. 
the  Senate  formed  a  ruling  clas?, 
gave  steadiness  to  the  imperial  f 
and  which  remained  powerful  anc 
to  rule  men,  even  if  the  Head  of  the 
(whether  king,  consul,  or  emperoi 
killed  or  proved  incompetent.  No 
the  political  organization  of  Rom* 
fined  to  the  aristocracy, — the  | 
themselves,  through  their  tribunes, 
practised  in  the  art  of  ruling,  and 
alike  to  comprehend  and  to  carry  oi 
traditional  policy.    In  fact,  althonc 
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germ  of  Roman  power  was  namerioally 
Bmall,  it  was  full  of  life  in  every  part;  a 
poUtic:il  unit  acting  with  the  dif^cipHne 
of  an  army.  Babylon,  Nineyeh,  and 
Egypt  likewise  had  stroug  internal  orga- 
nieations,  the  alow  growth  of  centuries, 
and  which  gave  to  those  Powers  a  con- 
sistency and  vitality,  a  power  of  endar- 
ance,  a  means  of  surviving  defeats  and 
perpetuating  the  Bational  autonomy, 
which  was  never  possessed  by  the  Persians. 
All  these  States  were  highly  organised 
powers,  where  the  Throne  was  but  the 
crowning  point  of  the  social  organiza- 
tion ;  whereas  in  Persia  there  was  no  fioUd 
power  surrounding  and  supporting  the 
throne.  Even  the  nobles  were  never  or- 
ganized as  a  ruling  class.  There  was  a 
more  succession  of  sovereigns,  with  a  line 
fighting  power  on  the  part  of  the  people ; 
a  politically  unorgauited  nation  of  sol- 
diers, led  by  an  autocrat  as  their  general. 
Whenever  the  royal  leader  was  weak  or 
incompetent,  all  went  wrong,  and  the 
people  were  ns  helpless  as  a  militia  with- 
out a  commander. 

Another  cause  of  the  fundamental 
weakness  of  the  Persian  power  was  the 
ceaseless  and  enormous  drain  upon  the 
manhood  of  the  P«irsian  nation.  Not 
only  did  the  Persians  and  the  sister  peo- 
ple of  the  Medes  constitute  the  nucleus 
of  the  army  in  time  of  war — marched 
off  from  home  on  frequent  expeditions 
through  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan 
into  distant  India,  or  across  the  wide 
deserts  to  the  sources  of  the  Jaxartes  and 
the  steppes  of  Chinese  Tartary,  or  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Danube ;  but 
at  all  times  they  were  drafted  away  to 
supply  the  garrisons  which  were  main- 
tained in  the  subject  provinces.  Egypt 
alone  absorbed  120,000  Persians;  and 
all  the  garrisons  or  armies  of  native  sol- 
diers stationed  abroad  must  have  exceed- 
ed 200,000  men.  Reckoning  the  Medo- 
Persian  population  at  five  millions,  and 
taking  the  able-bodied  males  at  one-sixth 
of  the  whole,  it  thus  appears  that  about 
one-fourth  of  the  effective  population  was 
constantly  kept  abroad  in  garrison ;  and 
if  we  add  the  drain  upon  the  manhood  of 
the  country  in  military  expeditions,  at 
least  one-third  of  the  able-bodied  males 
roust  have  been  withdrawn  riot  only  frpm 
productive  industry,  but  even  from  sen- 
.  sibly  afitfoting  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tioiL    In  m^em  history  the  decline  of 


the  Spanish  power,  at  one  time  the  great- 
est in  Europe,  has  been  ascribed,  and 
apparently  with  justice,  to  the  great  drain 
upon  the  manhood  of  the  country,  conse- 
quent upon  the  Spanish  conquests  and 
settlements  in  America, — the  Transatlan- 
tic enterprises  dairying  off  the  flower  of 
the  nation,  drafting  away  alike  the  high 
hearts  and   the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
country.    But  this  drain  of  Spanish  man- 
hood was  insignificant  compared  with  the 
similar  draih  upon  the  Medo-Persian  po- 
pulation.   Population  is  the  back-bone 
of  a  nation's  strength  and  power,  but  the 
population  of  the  home  provinces  of  the 
Persian  empire  was  permanently  checked 
in  its  increase  by  the  absorption  of  men 
in  the  military  service  of  the  State.    The 
immense  wealth  which  poured  into  Per- 
sia from  the  plunder  and  the  revenues  of 
the  conquered  countries,  if  applied  to 
developing  the  productive  powers  of  the 
country  by  means  of  irrigation,  would 
have  enabled  Persia  to  support  a  great 
increase  of  population.    Moreover,  if  the 
Iranian  plateau  had  been  found  inade- 
quate to  support  a  much  larger  popula- 
tion, there  was  the  rich  valley-region 
around  Nineveh,  whu*h  had  become  a 
solitude,  and  where  Medo-Persian  settle- 
ments might  have  been  formed.    And  in 
proportion  as  the  numbeis  of  this  brave 
and  military  people  increased,  a  firmer 
And  durable  basis  would  have  been  esta- 
blished for  the  Persian  empire.    But  such 
measures  were  unthought  of — nay,  they 
were  impossible  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  empire.    It  was  indispensable  that 
the  conquered  but  unassimilated  provin- 
ces should  be  garrisoned  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  ruling  nation;    and  heuce  the 
growth  of   the  nation   was  artificially 
c|iecked.    Indeed,  it  may  be   doubted 
whether  the  population  of  Persia  Proper 
was  any  larger  in  the  time  of  the  fast 
Aduemenian  king  than  when  Gyrus  first 
founded  the  empire.    England,  with  her 
population  of  thirty  millions,  may  easily 
keep  120,000  soldiers  abroad  in  her  vari- 
ous dependencies,  for,  despite  this  ab- 
sorption of  men,  a  vast  emigration  annu- 
ally takes  place  from  her  shores ;  so  that, 
if  the  pay  offered  be  sufficient  to  tempt 
men  to  engage  in  the  military  service, 
there  need  not  be  any  difficulty  in  main- 
taining our  garrisons  abroad,  while  the 
population  at  home  remains  as  great  as 
the  present  productive  power  of  the  coun- 
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try  can  support.  But  what  mast  have 
been  the  condition  of  ancient  Persia  (in- 
cludiag  Media)  which,  with  barely  one- 
sixth  of  t>ur  popuhition,'kept  as  Urge  a 
body  of  troops  in  Egypt  alone  as  we  keep 
in  indiaand  all  our  colonies  put  together  I 

(To  be  ooncloded  ) 


•  »  • 


Comhlll  Maguine. 
THB   ETRUSCANS,  THE  ENGLISH  OP  AN- 
TIQUITT. 

Op  all  the  old  peojples  of  Italy  that 
have  made  a  mark  in  history,  leav- 
ing an  impress  on  modern  civilization, 
none  interest  more  than  the  Etruscans. 
They  have  left  a  written  language  which 
no  one  can  read;  stupendous  public 
works  which  time  fails  to  destroy ;  and 
a  rich  and  suggestive  art,  frail  often  in 
material,  but  ezauisite  in  workmanship, 
which  the  grave  has  preserved  during  a 
silence  of  nearly  thirty  centuries.  Every- 
where their  cities  crowned  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  impregnable  mountain  sites, 
rejoicmg  in  varied  views,  pure  air,  and 
excessive  climbing,  as  greatly  as  modem 
towns  delight  in  the  easy  access,  heavy 
atmosphere,  and  cramped  scenery  of  the 
lowlands. 

Their  inhabitants  were  a  strong-limbed, 
broad-headed,  industrious  race,  given 
to  road-building,  sewer-making,  canal- 
digging,  and  nature-taming  generally. 
They  were  religious  too,  commercial, 
manufacturing,  keen  of  business,  of 
course  luxurious,  not  wholly  unmindful 
of  beauty,  but  preferring  the  strength 
and  comfort  that  comes  of  a  practical 
view  of  things:  a  people  in  the  end 
whose  hard-earned  riches  and  long-tested 
mechanical  science  failed  to  save  their 
poliiicnl  being  when  imperilled  by  .an 
ambitious,  warlike  neighbor.  ^  Still, 
though  subdued  in  the  lield,  their  arts 
and  civil  polity  conquered  the  conquer- 
ors. For  centuries  they  ruled  the  seas, 
and  were  the  great  wave-lords  of  anti- 
quity. English  in  their  maritime  skill 
and  force,  they  were  like  the  English  in 
many  other  habits  and  points  of  charac- 
ter, especially  in  their  fondness  for  horse- 
racing  and  pugilistic  encounters.  Their 
origin  is  lost  in  the  remotest  antiquity 
of  Uie  East  Nevertheless,  their  earliest 
civilization  congpes  to  us  indubitably  fil- 
tered through  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
sources.  What  we  dig  up  of  their  primi- 


tive work  has  a  decided  look  of  the  Nile 
— that  prolific  mother  of  antique  arts 
and  ideas.  Many  of  their  paintings  and 
sculptures  bear  also  a  strong  likeness  to 
those  of  Nineveh. 

Independently  of  other  inducements, 
it  is  worth  while  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Etruria  on  account  of 
the  loveliness  of  their  situations  and  the 
variedbeanty  of  the  landscape  encircling 
them.    Take,  for  instance,  Volterra,  set 
on  high,  overlooking  the  Mediterranean, 
the  fertile  Pisan  territory,  and  a  Plutonic 
tract  of  country  at  its  feet,  split  and 
warped  into  savage  fury  of  chasm  and 
nakedness  by  internal  fires.  Its  situation 
marks  it  finally  for  a  doom  as  tragic  as 
that  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain ;  indeed 
one  more  dramatic, — for  it  will  be  thrown 
down  from  its  towering  height  into  a 
bottomless  quicksand  below,  which  is 
swallowing  m  immense  mouthfuls  the 
mountain  on  which  it  stands.    Having 
already    ingulfed    the    Church    of   St. 
Giusti,  it  has  reached  on  the  north  the 
ancient  walls  of  the  Badia,  from  which 
the  monks  have  fled  in  dismay,  leaving 
their  remarkable  cloisters  trembling  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice  of  sand  five  bun- 
dred  to  a  thousand  feet  deep,  which 
leans  over  a  treacherous  abyss  of  hidden 
waters,  sapping  the  unsplid  earth  above 
them  with  relentless  energy.  Each  year 
the  distance  between  the  precipice  and 
the  city  is  growing  less,  yet  it  seems  fas- 
cinated by  the  peril.    The  massive  walls 
which  have  stood  firmly  on  their  founda- 
tions three  thousand  years  may  help  in- 
duce a  feeling  of  security  in  their  ability 
to  outlive  this  enemy  as  they  have  all 
others.    But  the  contrast  in  sensations 
is  most  startling  when,  after  following 
their  circuit  for  miles  in  wonder  at  their 
hugeness,  one  comes  at  a  single  step 
upon  this  tremendous  underminmg  of  a 
mountain  which,  at  an  unexpected  mo- 
ment, is  destined  not  merely  to  leave  ifo 
one  stone  of  them  on  another,  but  to 
bury  them  forever  fVom  human  sight, 
and' with  them  the  people  who  trusted 
to  their  strength  for  safety.    It  is  an 
impressive  spectacle,  not  only  of  the 
transitorioess  of  all  human  work,  but  of 
those  agencies  which  are  preparing  the 
earth  for  new  forms  and  species  of  ex- 
istence.   I  comprehend  sleeping  quietly 
on  the  edge  of  a  volcano  or  during  a 
battle,  for  there  the  elements  of  death 
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have  in  them  that  of  the  sublime,  which 
puts  the  spirit  on  a  lerel  with  the  occa- 
sion ;  bat  the  thought  of  the  prolonged, 
helpless  stranmilBtioii  of  a  whole  city 
irresistibly  sacked  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  is  awM.  No  heroisms  can  avail 
in  burial  alive,  and  no  haman  sacrifice 
can  aTert  the  deBtmction  after  Nature 
has  sounded  the  signal  of  doonu  Yet 
with  a  degree  df  stdpiditgr  whieb  seems 
past  belief  Ui^  Voitemane  ^Hioe  refused 
to  peitttt  ao«iitei|»ririRg  ^ticeu  of  Leg- 
iioni  to  tKTB  their  oky«bjr  dtmAngm 
tbe  eoeriMohiiig  watme  wliile  there  was 
tkae,  ou  doii4ilira  of  ^hunriag  A>r  himself 
tbe  hmd  he  vednned  fiiMii  devastation. 
PoetfUy  they  tef«ed  the  Urn  of  one  of 
iMr^'s^liiB,''  whUk  are  food  mod  rai- 
flieat  to  the  poorer iudws  ^^kies  m  gen- 
eral, aaeh  JnhaTiitiwit  ooMolisg  hSmeelf 
with  the  felealiou,  '««Aer  ne  £e  flood/' 
The  ^'stghf^certainlyifrOMMttobe 
iMt  m  oUier  pMtb  ^k^teaaeilibatdo 
not  tarry  kMig. 

OfwisA/o  m  m  l^mif  m  Vokerra  is 
looedy  piAeedy  oin  Its  feiuaidatieii  of  rock. 
Follewittg  tM  oirMdt  rfthe  peiyetidicn- 
lar  predpiee  oki  irhseh^e  town  etandn, 
its  wails  rise  «itey  fauodrsd  feet'ki  parts, 
in  as  straight  %  Mae  as  If  aU  built  up  of 
masonry.  iVrugia  singles  ib  a  rags- 
bond  manner  «leng  the  crests  of  several 
hills  or  terraeesi,  evincing  a  desire  to  get 
into  the  rich  valleys  below.  Ohiufli  with 
a  glorious  outlook  over  two  lakes^  eitt 
around  with  a  green  swell  of  moantams, 
whose  olive  grounds  and  vineyards' rise 
and  fall  until  they  dash  their  fragraD<Se 
against  its  ugly  walls,  shows  like  %  d%A 
spot  in  the  bountif^  nttture  afOund  it. 
The  kingly  virtues  of  Persea&a*  are  ss 
much  lost  sight  of  in  his  now  beggarly 
capital  as  is  bis  famous  tomb,  once  a 
wonder  of  the  world.  But  what  else 
can  be  in  a  nest  of  Excavators  whose 
most  productive  industry  lies  in  rifling 
ancestral  tombs  and  fleecing  the  visitor ; 
not  to  speak  of  the  dabious  reputation 
of  the  place  as  an  entrepdt  for  the  sale  of  - 
false  antiquities.  My  landlord  could  not 
give  a  morsel  of  nieat  to  eat  that  the 
teeth  could  penetrate,  but  he  had  to 
offer  his  mtiseum  of  Etruscan  antiquities  • 
for  the  modest  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
francs.  The  ascent  to  the  bedrooms  was 
girded  by  a  long  lugubrious  line  of 
cinerary  urns,  remarkable  only  for  their 
archaic  coarseness.  Chinsi  is  neither 
Nkw  Ssmis.— Vol.  X^  No.  1. 


clean,  cheerful,-  nor  comfortable,  but  it 
has  its  speoial  attractions  and  much  gen- 
uine art  remaining,  aldiougfa  its  best 
museum,  the  CasuciunI,  has  been  aold  to 
tbe  city  of  Palermo* 

'  The  'Maremma  is  a  vast  cemetery  of 
EtrusosD  cities,  but  disease  and  desola- 
tion have  repiaoed  their  once  vigorous 
commeteial  life*  -Scarcely  a  spadeful  of 
earth  enn  be  tamed  -up  without  disturb- 
ing the  dust  of  their  inhabitants.  Tbe 
same  picturesque  choice  of  sites  of  towns 
oblsdns  here  as  elsewbera  Oortona  is 
the  queea  of  them  all,  though  Citta^della- 
Pidve^  gaHauded  with  dak  and  chestnut 
flovsstSy  looks  on  a  landscape  not  so  di- 
versified, but  in  some^details  more  exqui- 
sitely k)vely« 

I  wish  I  could  credit  the  founders  .of 
Strusoan  cities  with  a  love  of  the  beauti- 
Ail  in  nature  in  regard  to  the  Bitaatious 
they  selected;    But  I  fear  they  had  no 

K eater  Hkkig  thfs  way  than  modem 
ilians.  Sanitary  considerations  and 
personal  security  led  them  iip  the  hills 
to  live,  and  to  girt  themselves  around 
with  solid  walls.  The  plains  were  damp 
and  unwholesome  before  they  were 
drained  and  planted.  Still  in  ^^  locatmg" 
as  they  did,  and  in  disposing  their  walls 
and  gateways,  thev  must  have  obeyed  a 
latent  instinct  of  beauty  even  in  a  land 
where  nature  is  so  bountiful  that  it  is 
dlAcnlt  to  go  amiss  in  laying  the  foun- 
datioae  either  of  a  house  or  a  town. 
We  find  in  them  all  a  varied  succession 
of  surprising  views  which  oouki  scarcely 
be  more  completely  pleasumble  had  the 
sites  of  their  cities  been  specially  chosen 
with  this  end. 

In  treating  of  Eiruscan  art,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  specify  its  antiquarian  dis- 
tinetions,  but  only  its  general  characteris- 
tics. The  best  way  to  get  at  these  is  to 
study  the  contents  of  the  tombs.  They 
were  excavated  and  built  much  after  the 
plan  of  die  dwellings  of  the  living,  with 
a  similar  disposition  of  chambers  or  halls, 
corresponding  to  the  room  required  for 
the  dead,  except  when  they  took  the 
form  of  mausoleums  or  monuments,  and 
were  made  immense  labyrinthian  stiiic- 
tures,  whose  ruins  now  seem  more  the 
work  of  nature  than  of  man.  Interiorly 
they  were  lavishly  decorated  with  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  in  relief  on  the  walls 
and  ceilings.  When  first  opened,  these 
decorations  are  quite  fresh  and  perfect. 
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After  an  experience  of  tbe  ghastly  relies 
of  modern  sepulobrea,  it  is  with  pleased 
astonishment  one  enters  for  the  first  time 
an  Etruscan  house  of  .the  dead.  If  it  be 
a  sepulchre  hitherto  undisturbed,  the 
visitor  finds  himself^  or  he  can  easily  so 
imagine,  in  the  presence  of  the  original 
proprietorsw  Ilie  apartments  opening 
one  into  another  have  a  look  of  domes- 
tic life,  while  the  ornamentatioii  is  not 
confined  to  mythological  or  symbolical 
subjects^  but  is  intermingled  wilhsoenes 
of  social  festiTity,  ^imes,  picnics,  races, 
theatrical  exhibiliona,  and  whatever  they 
enjoyed  in  their  everyday  world;  thus 
indicating  that  they  fancied  they  were 
entering  upon  a  new  life  correBp<mding 
in  many  particulars  with  their  old.  It 
is  another  form  of  the  Indian  notion  of 
new  and  better  hunting-grounds  in  the 
land  of  the  Great  Spirit.  But  the  good 
or  evil  past  had  much  to  do  in  their 
minds  with  the  reception  that  awaited 
them.  Guardian  genii,  effigies  of  the 
avengers  of  wrong,  proteotoin  of  the 

good,  symbols  of  immortality,,  occult 
octiines  put  into  pictorial  Ufe^  these 
looked  down  on  them  from  carved  roofs 
and  frescoed  walls,  which  were  further 
secured  from  wanton  sacrilege  at  the 
hands  of  the  living  by  figures  of  mon- 
strous serpents  and  demon  heads,  or  the 
snake-entwined  visage  of  tbe  terrible 
Medusa.  There  was  so  much  of  value 
to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  even  Ae  heirs 
in  the  tombs  of  tbe  wealthy,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  render  them  awf id  as  well 
as  sacred  to  the  common  irawination. 
Indeed,  there  is  room  for  believmg  thatv, 
while  in  some  instances  deposits  of  jewels 
and  other  costly  objects  were  made  in 
compliance  with  the  religions  customs, 
they  were  afterwards  covertly  with- 
drawn by  means  of  a  secret  entrance 
known  only  to  the  persons  interested,  if 
not  of  the  family  itsdf ;  perhaps  left  ex- 
pressly by  oonscienee-haraened  workmen 
for  the  sake  of  plunder.  But,  as  enough 
has  been  already  secured  by  modern  ex- 
cavators to  stock  the  principal  museums 
of  Europe,  it  proves  that  the  practioe  of 
burying  treasures  of  art  was  m  general 
respected  among  the  old  Etruscans,  who, 
doubtless  thinking  to  need  them  again, 
wished  to  have  them  within  their  ghostly 
reach. 

On  entering  a  t<»nb  at  Volterra,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  wine  and  food  on  one  of 


the  urns  in  the  centre*  I  asked  the 
peasant-wonian,-*-whose  flickering  torch 
cast  a  mvsterious  shadowy  light  over 
the  pale  figures  that  locked  up  to  us  out 
of  great  staring  eyes  with  their  libation- 
onpsiorpo^tirw  held  invitingly  out,  as  if 
to  be  filled,---if  the  spirits  of  her  ances- 
tors still  thirsted  far  the  warm  drink  of 
their  native  hills.  '*  Qb,  no,"  she  said, 
^^  we  put  it  here  to  cool  for  ourselves." 
It  seems  one  must  come  to  Italy  to  learn 
beat  how  to  utilise  the  grave-chill  other- 
wise than  as  a  moral  refiigerator  or 
theologieal  bugbear.  . 

If  the  tomb  be  anterior  to  tlie  Roman 
£ishion  of  burning  the  corpses,  we  often 
find  Uie  noble  lady  or  great  officer  laid 
out  in  st^te  on  broose  biers  and  funeral 
couches,  looking    as   in  life,  with  their 
jewelry  or  armor  on  them,  as  prompt, 
to  all  appearance,  for  the  pursuits  of  love 
or  war  as  ever.     Their,  favorite  furni- 
ture, yases,  bronzes,  articLes  of  toilet, 
and  sometimes  children's  toys — the  pet 
dolls  and  engraved  primers— are  placed 
about  tl^m  ready  for  instant  use.    A 
few  minutes'  exposure  to  the  air   re- 
duces the  bodies  to  dust ;  but,  die  records 
of  their  personal  tastes  and  luibits  re- 
mun.    The  family  scene  of  some  of  the 
sepulchres  is  made  more  real  by  rows  of 
portrait    statues   in    various   attitudes 
placed  on  urns  of  sarcophagi,  and  ar- 
ranged in  order  around  the  chamber, 
very  much  after  the  manner  of  a  fashion- 
able reoeption.    In  those  days,  guests 
more  often  reclined  at  banquets  than  sat 
upright.    We  see  them,  therefore,  com- 
monly ifi  that  position,  and  if  husband 
and    wife^    decorously    embracing    or 
caressing,  the  arm  of  the  man  thrown 
lovingly  over  the  shoulder  of  tbe  partner 
of  his  home.    Each  is  draped  as  in  life, 
wearing  their  nsual  omaments  and  in- 
signia of  rank.  The  base,  which  contains 
the  ashes  or  bodies,  is  elaborately  sculp- 
tured, sometimes  in  full  relief,  with  my- 
thological or  historical  scenes,  or  symbols 
and  events  relating  to  the  deceased  per- 
sons.   Tbe  oldest  and  most  con^mon  of 
those  cinerary  urns  are  coarsely  painted 
.  and   modelled  in  terra-cotta;  but  the 
finer  are  done  in  marble  or  alabaster, 
under  Grecian  iofluence,  with  occasional 
gilding. 

These  tombs  are  the  libraries  and 
museums  of  Etruscan  history.  Without 
thero,  not  only  would  there  have  been 
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important  gnps  in  the  annals  of  the 
people,  and,  indeed,  all  real  knowledge 
of  their  life  loots  but  modern  an  would  • 
also  hare  missed  its  most  graoeful  and 
precions  modela  and  patterns  in  bronze, 
jewelry,  and  plastic  materials  in  gene- 
ral. These  offer  a  most  needed  contrast 
to  the  graoeless,  clumsy,  meauingless,  or 
Ticioos  styles  of  ornament  which  pre- 
vailed after  the  loss  of  mediieval  art, 
and  before  a  revival  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  pure  forms  of  the  antique 
Grecian  tanght  us  what  beauty  really  is. 
We  may  estimate  the  extent  to  which 
the  manufacture  of  artistic  objects  was 
carried  by  this  people  by  the  fact  that 
from  the  small  town  of  V  okiuhim,  the 
modem  Bolsena,  Flavins  Flaccus  car- 
ried off  to  Rome  2,000  bronze  statues. 
It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  Etrus- 
cans were  superior  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
working  of  bronze,  or  anticipated  them 
in  perfecting  it  and  the  making  of  fictile 
vases.  Each  nation  possessed  a  consum- 
mate art  of  its  own,  the  origin  of  which 
in  either  was  equally  archaic  and  rude, 
while  in  time  both  styles  in  Itaiy  became 
so  intermingled  that  it  requires  a  prao- 
tised  eye  to  diseriminate  between  tnem, 
especially  after  Greek  colonies  settled  in 
Southern  Italy  and  their  artists  were 
employed  throughout  the  peninsula, 

Etruscan  art  proper  is  as  thoroughly 
characteristic  and  indigenous  as  is  the 
Greek ;  but  instead  of  a  keen  sense  of 
beauty  as  its  animating  motive,  there 
was  a  love  of  fact.  It  is  essentially  real- 
istic, deUgliting  in  vigor  and  strength 
and  in  telling  its  story  plainly  and 
forcibly,  rather  than  with  grace  and 
elegance  of  expression.  Before.it  was 
subjected  to  Greek  influence,  it  was  more 
or  less  heavy  and  exaggerated,  with  an 
unwitting  tendency  to  the  grotesque, 
faulty  in  detail,.ofi.en  coaise,  but  always 
expressive,  emphatic,  and  sincere.  Ig- 
noring the  extreme  principles  of  Gree^ 
selection,  it  takes  more  to  common  na- 
ture as  its  guide.  Kevertheless,  it  has  a 
lofty  idealism,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, creative  faculty  of  its  own,  which,  as 
we  shall  see  in  its  best  art,  inspires  its 
natural  truth  with  a  feeling  of  the  sub- 
lime. This  supernal  mysucal  element, 
which  it  has  alwavs  exhibited,  comes  of 
the  Oriental  blood  of  the  race.  Grecian 
art  is  poetry ;  Etruscan,  eloquence. 
Homer  inspires  both;  but  the  difference 


between  them  ip. rendering  the  same 
thought  is  very  obvious. 

I  iiud  an  essential  distinction  in  their 
Ideas  of  death  and  the  future  life,  as  in- 
terpreted by  their  sepulchral  art.  Ap- 
parently the  Greek  waa  so  absorbed  m 
his  sensuous  enjoyment,  or  so  shaken  in 
his  earlier  faiths  by  the  varied  teachings 
of  his  schools  of  philosophv,  that  he 
formed  no  very  precise  notions  of  his 
condition  after  death.  In  its  most  spiri- 
tual aspect  it  Ufas  vague  and  shadowy, 
very  beautiful  and  poetical  in  the  interior 
sense  of  some  of  his  myths,  but  lacking 
the  exhortative  and  punitive  character 
of  the  more  fixed  and  sterner  Egyptian 
and  Etruscan  dogmas.  Respect  for  the 
gods,  beauty,  heroism,  enjoyment,  leav- 
mg  the  hereafter  to  expound  itself,  or 
viewing  it  fancifully ;  these  were  in  the 
main  the  sentiments  and  feelings  at  the 
bottom  of  •  Greek  theology.  But  the 
Etruscan  was  far  more  practical  and  pos- 
itive, notwithstanding  the  large  admix- 
ture of  Oriental  mysticism  in  his  belief. 
Indeed  this  po^itivenesa  may  be  traced 
back  to  a  strong  element  of  unquestion- 
ing faith  in  Asiatic  ancestors,  whose  ima- 
ginations were  extremely  susceptible  to 
the  spiritual  influences  of  unseen  powers, 
and  were  also  opposed  to  the  pantheistic 
ideas  of  the  more  intellectual  Greeks. 
None  had  it  stronger  than  the  Persians 
and  Jews.  Descending  from  them  it 
rooted  itself  deeply  iu  the  creeds  of 
Christendom^-^firmest  and  severest  iu 
Protestantism.  As  all  know,  whenever 
it  has  come  in  collision  with  science, 
religion  is  apt  to  require  the  latter  to 
give  way,  or  be  denounced  as  heretical. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  far  the  Etruscan  idea  of  the 
future  •coincid0s  with  Christian  ethics. 

The  joyous  reliance  on  his  fancy  which 
contented  his  neighbor  evideqtly  did  not 
satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  Etruscan, 
like  the  more  Northern  races,  whose 
harshest  doctrines  find  speech  in  the  dia- 
bolism of  Calvinistio  theology,  he,  too, 
must  have  a  positive,  material  hell,  with 
suitable  demons,  but  with  the  special  and 
noteworthy  difference  that  his  hnal  doom 
was  not  a  question  of  faith  only,  but  of 
works.  Hia  good  and  evil  deeds  were 
accurately  weighed  by  the  infallible 
judges,  and  he  was  sentenced  accord- 
ingly. Etruscan  tomb-sculpture  is  much 
tuen  up  by  these  solemn  scenes.    At 
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the  door  leading  to  eternal  torment  the  dVing  lips  to  t^ke  a  last  Bn;  the 
sits  an  expectant  fiend,  and  directly  op-  pet  do^  watehea  sjnipatfaetieaBy  the 
posite  is  tne  entrance  to  the  regions  of  Borrowrol  seene ;  faired  moumeiis  per- 
nappiness,  guarded  hv  a  ffond  angeL  form  liieir  fbneti<ms.  and  tfte  Waole 
These  await  the  decision  of  the  fate  of  'speeeadeia^aioittiMiimreaaiTe.  The 
the  soul  on  trial,  which  is  attended  h^y  m^iiifled  wnxrusmj  "msijfentod  ^  tkm 
the  good  and 'evil  jg^nii,  which  were  sop-  pnno^mki  in  tieae  te0W«l]s  riiow*  tliat 
posed  to  be  ever  present  with  the Kving.  'lio  doottimd  deapairpdMOPcdth€ir IttaM 
The  demonistn  or  Etmria  is  sterner  and  hoar  on  earth,  bat  nttfaer  ttait  ttney  YoAr 
less  mystical  than  the  Egyptian,  althoogh  ed  upon  the  itiyii  atiiMn  as  one  does  a  eatt 
not  as  fnghtflil  as  that  of  medieval  to  a  neoesaaryjoomef*  A  spirit  lurae 
Christendom.  Images  of  terror,  how-  for  the  man,  or  a  obanot  fer  the  womai^ 
ever,  are  common,  and  made  as  ugly  with  winded  attendants,  aire  always  d^ 
and  repulsive  as  those  of  an  opposite  pided  quietly  waiting  outside  the  house 
character  are  made  handsome  and  at-  until  their  services  are  needed  Ibr  the 
tractive.  Still  Typhon,  one  of  the  angels  journey  to  the  new  country,  tf  death 
of  death,  is  a  beauty  in  oomparsion  with  nns  already  occurred,  their  tord>ea  are 
his  more  modem  namesake,  and  even  'reversed.  The  Greeks  lore  to  look  on 
big-earedj  heavy-limbed  Charon,  with  his  '  death  in  a  sensuously  beautiful  shape, 
fatal  hammer,  IS  mild  and  pleasing  be-  like  Endymion  sleeping,  or  Hylas  borne 
side  Spirtello's  Beelzebub.  Their  most  off  by  water-nymphs.  They  sought  to 
successful  attempts  at  ferocious  ugliness  '  disguise  to  themselves  its  painful  and 
arrive  only  at  a  grotesque  exaggeration  '  dismal  features.  Death  was  best  regard- 
of  the  negro  physiognomy  in  a  form  of  'ed  as  2^  sweet  slumber  or  a  delightsome 
the  ordinary  human  shape.  Serpents  'ravishment.  An  Etitiscan  shielded  his 
figurie  largely  in  these  paintings,  but  as  '  senses  by  no  such  poetical  expedients. 
oRen  in  a  good  as  in  a  ba^  sense,  as  the  He  felt  it  was  a  real  journey  to  a  new 
symbol  of  eternity.  The  important  lift,  and  so  represented  it  for  good  or 
truth  that  we  fiild  in  them  is  the  recog-  bad  on  the  evldenjce  of  bis  actual  char- 
nition  of  an  immediate  judgment  passed  'ftcter.  His  artistic  creations  to  people 
on  the  soul  aftef  death,  and  the  substan-  the  world '  which  opened  itself  to  nis 
tiality  of  the  rewards  or  punishment  dying  view  were  not  merely  men  deified 
awaiting  it.  and  super-sensuous,  but  a  distinct,  siiper- 

The  Etruscans  were  eminently  a  do-    nal  race  with  attributes  corresponding  to 
mestic  people  of  warm,  tocial  affections,    their  spirituaVfunbtfons.  What  his  devils 
Woman  evidently  was  held  in  equal  es-    were  we  have  seen ;  his  genii,  furies, 
teem  to  man.     Everywhere  she  shares    and  other  celestial  powers  \^ere  grand  in 
his  cares  and  pleasures.     The  position    idea,  often  sublime  in  creation,  and  as 
of  wife  is  otie  of  the  highest  honor  and    well  as  he  knew  to  make  them,  beautiful ; 
influence,  subordinated  to  no  accomplish-    more  elevated  in  conception  and  fimctions 
ed  class  of  courtesans  as  in  Greece,  iior    thkn  those  of  the  Grecian  mythology ; 
accompanied  by  the  great  laxity  of  man-    fit  precursors  6f  the  an^eTs  and  arch- 
ners  tnat  at  a  subsequent  period  defilc^d    angels  of  Giotto,  Ofga^na,  and  Luca 
Rome*    In4eed,  Etruscan   art  is  singu-  '  SignorelK.  '  In  truth,  meaideval  art  had 
larly  pure  and  serious,  exce|)t  as  it  bor-    but  Httle  to  do  to  adjust  this  phase  of 
rowed  from  foreign  sources  its  dissolute    the  Etruscan  to  its  own  purpose.    The 
Bacchic  rites,     fiut  these  were  never    infant  Jupiter  in  the  armrf  or  his  nui'Se 
very  popular.     Their  artists  prefer  ex-    as  seen  in  the  Campagna  bas-reliefs  is 
hibitin^  the  natural  sentiments  and  emo-    the   legitimate  model    in   motive   and 
tions  with  a  touching  simplicity  of  posi-    grouping  of  subsequent  Madonnas  and 
tive  treatment.    A  ravorite  subject  was    feambinos.     But  the  most  striking  of 
the  death-parting  of  families»    Husband    their  supernal  creations  are  the  two  so- 
or  wife,  lover  or   friend,  embrace   or    called   iemale  iurfes*^  which  guard  the 
*>ake  hands  tenderly,  the  dying  with  an    portal  of  the  principal  sarcophagus  of 
vated  expression  of  resignation  and    the  Volunni  sepulchre  neftr  Pemda. 
\  the  survivors  with  &  quiet  grief  that       The  contents  of  this  family  vault  merit 
^8  a  conviction  of  future  reunion.  '  attention  because  of  their  pure  Etruscan 
'n  weep  around,  or  are  held  to    character  and  feeling  in  the  best  time  of 
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their  art,  wheu  its  native  streagth  was  decidecHj)  or  at  all  events  more  pmetS- 
tempered  by  the  Grecian  sense  of  the  cally,  than  we  Christians  do.  They  may 
beautiful.  ,  Several  generations  of  the  have  sensnalized  their  faith  in  iinmorta- 
Volumnii  are  found .  deposited  here  in  lity  overmuch  by  Ujeir  funeral  feasts, 
elegant  urns,  all  admirable  as  art,  but  games,  and  music,'  or.  other  exhibitions 
especially  the  two  that  face  the  victor  of  their  ei^ovment  of  the  good  things  of 
as  he  enters  the  principal  chamber.  One.  life,  with  tne  evi^et^t  expectation  of 
contains  the  asnes  of  the  chief  of  his  soniethino;  corresponding  to  these  plea- 
family,  the  other,  the  remains  of  a  lady  .  sures  ana  honors  hereafter.  But,  as  the 
of  the  same  name  of  high  distinction,  ^  u)oraI  qualities  of  the  departed  were 
Both  these  monuments  are  remarkable'  made  the  test  of  his  spiritual  oondilion, 
for  extreme  sinaplicity,  purity  of  style^  the  lessen  >'as  a  salutary  and  hopeful 
breadth  of  design,  and  refined  adapt-  one.  The  base  of  the  chi^f  monument 
a^on  to  their  honori^d  purpose.  Tbe  of  the  Volunoi  Is,  to  my  apprehension, 
nian  lies  in  a'  semi-tipright  posture,  with  as  completely  a  spiritualize^  motive  in 
heacT  upraised  on  a  richly  draped  couch,  art  of  tnis  sort  as  'exists,  uriituig  consum- 
Ite  is  not  dea^d,  as  we  moderns  persist^  mate  simpliQity  ^f  'treatmeni  to  .a  Fub- 


mind  9n]y  a  disajgreeabl^  impre's^ipn  of  ^  the  most  chaste  and  suggekiye  fonn 
n]aterial  dissolution  ;  nor  does  he  sle^^, .  that  the  Christian  mind  has  y^t  achieved 
as  the' mediae valists  in  better  taste  and;  to  embodj^  its  idea  of  eternal  life.  The 
feeling  represeut  jibeir  dead,, while  <5alm-  figures  do  not  so  ipuch  express  the  new 
ly  waiting  the  universal  resurrection  ;'^  birth  as  the  mysteries  attending  it.  On 
but  M'ith  greater  truth  than  either,  he  |  each  side  of  the  door,  which  represents 
lives.^  ^  ^        ,  '  the  passage  from  the  tomb  io  the  life 

This  characteristic  vitality  of  the  beyond,  sits  a  colossal,  winged  female 
Etruscan  effigies  is  worthy  of  observa-  ^  figure,  in  whom  the  nobility  of  both 
tion  in  two  respects^  First,  it  displays,  sexes  is  haimoniously  united",  djjvoid  of 
the  sViIl  of  (heir  artists  in  rendering  in-'  aqy  sexual  feeling  proper,  *chastely 
djividual  liketiess — making  their  figures  draped,  wearing  sandals,  a  burning  torch 
natural  without  diminishing  aught  of  the  uplifted^  in  one  hand,  the  other  slightly 
solemnity  of  t^eir  purpose.  They  ^re  turned  towards  the  door,  and  with  an 
tbe  veritable  persons  jthey* represent,  re: .  expression  that  seems  to  penetrate  the 
cgiving  us  modems  with  the  same  polite  secrets  of  .eternity.  I  say  colossal  figures, 
dignity  which  woiild  have  distingmshei  though  in  reality,  they  are  very  small, 
them  had  our  call  been  two  thousand  but  so  grand  is  their  treatment  that 
years  earlier^  while  they  were  still  in  the  nothing  actnally  colossal  as'to  size  excels 
ftesh.  Secondly,  we  learn  from  it  that  the  impiesaion.  th^y  make  pf  supef  nal 
they  believed  their  dead  entered  at  once,  force  and  functions.  They  are  in  a  sit- 
on  a  new  life,  without  any  intermediate  •  ting  attitude,  with  the  feet  draWn  up 
sleef^or  pirgatorial  probation.  1  inter-  -  ahdcrossed :  but  the  artist  has  succeeded 
pret  the  Etruscan  in  his  tomb  to  mean  *  in  giving  tnem  a  self  supporting  look, 
that  he  still  regarded  himself  in  all  re-  and  also  of  taking  away  from  the  speo- 
spects  as  his  old  identical  earthly  self  tMos  tfie  feeling  that  they  could  need 
called  to  a  new  part  in  life,  but  retaining  any  material  support.  As  t^ey  wiJI  they 
every  original  characteristic  and  experi-  are  in  rest  or  motion.  This  is  a  resell  sub- 
ence,  and  holding  that  future  changes  In  limity  of  art,  because  ft  diverts  the  mind 
him  must  be  the  result  of  processes  of  from  thought  of  material  laws  to  sole 
growth  and  development  in  accordance  cognizance  of  its  loftiest  spiritual  func- 
with  laws  analogous  to  those  that  regu-  tioiis.  In  this  subtle  superiority  of  spirit 
lated  the  formation  of. his  personality  on  over  matter,  these  figures,  perliaps,  sur- 
earth.  Meantime  he  remains  him«elt  and  pass  the  sculptures  of  Michael  Angelo, 
none  other  at  our  gracious  service,  if  I  and  in  other  respects  are  akin  to  his  ex- 
read  the  lesson  in  stone  aright.  It  seems  traordinary  p<?wer,  devoid  of  the  physical 
to  me  that  the  Pagan  Etruscans  recog-  exaggeration  which '  obtains  in  so  much 
nized  this  vital  principle  of  creation  miore    of  his  work,  but  which  further  stamps 
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him  as  a  genuine  descendant  of  ancient 
Etrnscan  masters  now^  unknown  to  as  by 
name.  Even  with  his  finest  symbolical 
statues,  Night  and  Day,  it  is  difficult,  on 
first  view,  to  get  rid  of  an'  unwelcome 
sense  of  weight,  size,  and  solidi^,  though 
this  finally  disappears  as  their  utll  mean- 
ing and  nobleness  flow  into  the  mind. 
The  superioritv  of  their  Etruscan  proto- 
types IS  manifest  at  once  from  the  fact 
that  they  suggest  nothing  below  the 
standard  of  their  conception.  We  feel 
the  trembling  awe  of  the  four  shadoWy 
figures,  now  dimly  seen,  issuing  from  the 
tomb  with  an  anxious,  inquiring  look  at 
the  mystical  guardians  of  the  gates  of 
Eternity.  Modern  learning  calls  them 
Furies.  Their  countenances,  neverthe- 
less, are  benevolent  and  inviting.  If  we 
meet  no  more  unkindly  fiices  tlian  theirs 
on  being  ushered  into  the  other  life,  it 
will  be  a  desirable  welcome. 

Tlie  monument  of  the  lady  is  less  ela- 
borate, but  as  finely  treated  in  its  way. 
A  beautiful  head  of  Medusa  on  a  panel 
is  the  sole  ornament  of  the  base  of  the 
urn,  the  cornice  of  which,  like  the  others, 
contains  obituary  inscriptions.  A  hand* 
some  matron  in  her  prime  is  seated  on 
the  top  in  a  curule  chair.  She  is  pro- 
fusely draped,  the  right  arm,  however, 
being  bare  and  upraised,  and  the  hand 
with  unconscious  action  lightly  touching 
her  shoulder,  as  she  earnestly  listens,  and 
looks  a  little  forward  and  downwards. 
One  fancies  her  a  judge;  of  a  surety,  one 
accustomed  to  be  obeyed,  but  stilt  just 
and  gracious,  and  in  every  sense  a 
lady. 

iiltrusean  women  were  trusted  house- 
keepers. They  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table  and  kept  the  keys,  exeept  those  of 
the  wine-cellars.  They  had  greater  social 
freedom,  and  were  more  eligible  to  pub- 
lic posts  than  are  their  English  sisters, 
whom  they  so  much  resembled  in  their 
domestic  habits.  One  of  the  female  an- 
cestors of  MsBcenas  had  a  military  com- 
mand. There  is  nothine  unreasonable, 
therefore,  in  believing^  tnat  the  distin- 
guished lady  of  the  Yolanni  sepulchre 
once  held  an  important  office  of  state — 
a  supposition  which  seems  the  more 
plausible  from  the  masculine  pose  of  the 
right  hand  on  the  knee,  which  is  autho- 
ritative in  movement  and  indicative  of 
firmness  and  decision.  It  does  not  de- 
tr-"«*  «♦  «ii  from  the  feminine  grace  and 


beauty  of  the  statue,  but  rather  adds 
dignity  and  character  lo  it.  As  an  art 
motive,  this  monument  is  as  efiective 
and  suggestive  as  Buonarotti's  "Duke 
Juliano,**  misnamed  Lorenxo.  The  plates 
of  these  monuments  in  the  expensive 
work,  //  Sepc^o  dei  Vohmni^  edited 
by  Count  Connestabile,  Pemg^a,  1855, 
though  fairly  correct  in  design,  fail  to  do 
them  justice  in  spirit. 

The  mbiature  winged  genii,  modelled 
in  tetra-cotta,  attach^  tothe  bonp  hung 
from  the  roof  of  the  tomb,  are  graceful 
and  appropriate  conceptions,  on  a  par  in 
sentiment  with  Fra  Angelico's  guiding 
angels  in  his  "Last  Judement.''  A 
spiritual,  almost  ecstatic  eieroent,  akin 
to  his,  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in 
the  best  specimens  of  genuine  Etruscan 
art.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Grecian  beautiful,  for  it  is  the  result  of 
a  higher  clairvoyance  of  the  imagination 
into  spiritual  life.  It  seems  strange  at 
first  tnought  that  such  a  lofty  mystic 
element  should  be  found  in  the  art  of  a 
people  whose  chief  attributes  of  their 
supreme  good  or  god  were  strength, 
riches,  wiwlom — ^not  love,  not  even  ad- 
mitting into  their  triad  of  divine  creden- 
tials, like  the  Greeks,  beauty,  but  taking 
the  same  materialised  and  practical  view 
of  the  purposes  of  life  that  the  English 
race  does  under  the  specious  term  **oom- 
mon  sense."  But  through  their  grosser 
understanding  of  things  there  is  ever 
to  be  detected  the  spiritual  light  which 
discloses  their  Oriental  origin,  purged  of 
the  worst  shapes  of  Asiatic  supei-stition 
and  mysticism,  manifesting  itself  in  im- 
pressive and  intelli^le  speech  after  2,000 
years  of  silence  in  jPagan  graves. 

The  greatest  puzzle  of  Etruscan  art 
is  the  extraordmarjr  bronze  found  at 
Arezzo,  but  now  in  the  tJfizd  GtiUery, 
called,  in  antiquarian  despair  of  inter- 
pretation, the  Cnimera.  It  has  the  body 
of  a  lion,  with  the  head  of  a  goat  grow- 
ing out  of  its  back,  poisoned  by  the  bite 
of  a  serpent  that  forms  the  tail  of  the 
<'.omponnd  beast,  whose  entire  body  is 
showing  the  fatal  effects  of  the  venom. 
If  it  admits  of  explanation,  I  should  say 
the  lion  represented  the  strength  and 
riches  of  the  Etruscan  civilization,  the 
goat  is  corrupting  luxury,  and  the  reptile 
the  fatal  sting  ot  sin  that  finally  cast  it 
into  the  mire  never  to  rise  again  among 
the  nations. 
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PopnUr  BdaiiM  Bevi^w. 

THB  VATUBB  OF  THB  INTBRIOB  OF  THB 

BARTH. 

mr  BATiD  V0RBas»  r.&s^  bto. 

What  the  oentral  iham  of  the  globe 
upon  which  we  Kre  oonstote  of,  in  a 
qaestioQ  which  ^most  edoeated  neohave 
doubtless  at  eome  time  or  other  aeked 
themeelTee,  witbouli  it  ie  stfrmised, 
elicitiog  a  response  which  cooM  hi  any 
degree  satisfy  their  notvrai  cariosity; 
most  probablT  the  idea  which  would 
iirst  Buggest  itself,  ia,  that  its  internal 
mass  must  be  composed  e#  solid  rock 
similar  to  what  is  seea  forming  ita 
monntain  chaiiM,  the  foandations  of  its 
continents,  and  the  basins  which  contain' 
its  seas.  The  belief  in  diis  hv^ othesls 
would,  however,  be  rndely  shaken  upon 
the  first  experience  of  the  eflhote  ot  an 
earthquake,  or  the  sf^  of  a  Tolcano  in 
actirity,  for  soch  phenomena  oonld  not 
but  at  once  saggest  grave  ^Icrubts  as  to 
whether  llie  earth  could  be  in  reality 
either  so  solid  or  so  stable  as  at  first 
thonght  one  lUt  inolihed  fo  beliere. 

Saoh  phenomena,  however  rare  they 
may  be  in  Crreat  Brilaia,  are  not  excep- 
tional, as  the  intelligence  fipera  aH  qoaiv 
ters  <^  the  globe  testifies*  Daring  the 
past  year,  scarcely  a  mail  has  arrived 
without  bringing  tidings  from  some  part 
or  other  of  ^canio  outbarsts  or  earth- 
quakes, several  of  them  fharfully  disss, 
trous;  now  taking  place  nesnr  the  North 
Pole,  as  in  Iceland  or  Alaska,  then  in  the 
Antarctic  regions  <^  Polynesia  or  New 
Zealand,  whUst  still  nearw  home  Veso^ 
vius  and  Btna  have  altemated  in  fiery 
activity.  Extensive  eroptione  and  earth* 
quakes  have  also  oceurted  within  the  last 
twelve  months  in  the  West  Indies,  Sand* 
wich  Islands,  GaKfomta,  Mexico,  Nioa- 
ragoa,  and  hi  vartons  parts  of  tho 
Andes  of  Sontfa  America;  yet  even 
this  enaraeradoa  is  fut  flrom  being  a 
complete  one. 

Nor  have  the  continents,  or,  as  the 
Spaniards  say,  ^^Tterra  firma^"  been 
alone  so  affected,  for  namerous  aoooonts 
also  bear  witness  that  the  depths  of  the 
sea  have  been  equally  disturbed.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  fi>r  example,  the  sea  hot* 
torn  at  Santortn  has  been  so  elevated  by 
volcanic  action  as  to  have^  become  dry 
land,  where  only  lately  was  deep  water 
in  which  the  largest  riiips  afloat  could 
ride  at  anchor ;  and  submarine  eruptions 


of  great  intensity  have  been  reported  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  off  the  coast  of  Mexi- 
co, as  well  as  in  the  AtUutio,  between 
A^ica  and  South  America. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  records  of 
such  phenomena  itf  more  ancient  times 
are  extremely  defective,  a  retrospect  of 
snch  at  hare  been  observe  indicates 
that  they  have  not  diaiinished  ia  fre* 
quencyin  later  periods^  and  the  tabular 
statements  oi  known  European  eruptions 
and  earthquakes  made  oy  Professor 
Phillips  and  Mr.  Mallet  respectively, 
show  that  their  nomber  has  gradually 
inoreased  per  eentury,  from  the  fourth 
up  to  the  nineteenth;  and  since  that 
early  period  by  &t*  the  greatest  number 
in  any  one  century  has  occurred  in  the 
last  and  present  century. 

It  is  notete  be  wondered  at^  therefore, 
that  the  question^  What  doea  the  central 
mass  of  our  sphere  consist  oi?  should  be 
one  poosflssing  UMm  than  ordinary 
popular  as  well  as  scientifio  interest; 
and  ioft  tfaia  reason  it  is  here  proposed 
to  submit  a  concise  sketch  of  tiie  opmions 
whieh  from  time  to  time  have  been 
brought  forward  by  different  writers  on 
the  subject,  aloo^  with  a  notice  of  the 
arguments  used  in  their  support  or  ad- 
vanced in  opposition,  thereby  to  enable 
some  independent  if  not  impartial  judg- 
ment to  be  formed  by  our  readers. 

The  greatest  depth  hitherto  attained 
by  direct  explorations  into  the  substance 
of  the  earth^B  surface  has  not  yet  reached 
5,000  feet,  and  it  is  scareely  to  be  ex< 
pected  that  any  much  greater  depth 
can  be  arrived  at,  for  whidi  reason,  not- 
withstanding the  many  and  valuable  data 
resalting  *firom  snch  eiplorations,  it  ap- 
pears setfevident,  in  order  to  pursue  this 
inquiry  further,  that'  we  must  mainly 
rely  npon  the  less  direct  evidence  fur- 
nislied  by  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the 
natural  scisnoes« 

Acoordmg  to  the  different  hypotheses 
advuiced  at  various  times  with  respect 
to  the  physical  condition  of  the  earth^s 
mass,  our  sphere  has  been  respectively 
represented  as  a  globe-^ 

1.  Composed  of  a  relatively  thin  ex- 
ternal crust  or  shell,  filled  with  matter 
in  a  state  of  molten  liquidity ; 

2.  Nearly,  if  not  quite,  solid  to  the 
core; 

8.  Composed  of  a  solid  external  shell 
separated  from  an  equally  solid  nucleus 
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by  a  Bone  of  intennediste  molten  mat- 
ter; 

4.  Consisting  of  aa  external  solid  shell, 
fiUed  with  enonnoaaly  compressed  gaae^. 
ous  matter. 

The  first  of  these  four  h3rpotheae8>.  or 
that  iHoiob  regards  the  earth  as  heiDg^.a 
sphere  of  molten  matter^  eorroimdad  hj 
a  comparatively  thin  solid  eKlemali  shell 
or  erost,  is  the  onb  more  generally  ac- 
cepted by  geologists  and  such  mea  of 
science  as  prefer  baaingtheir  dedoetiene 
enlareiy  npon  iaota  eHeked  front  ther 
direct  ezaminatioa  of  so  nvneh  of  .the 
earth's  exterior  as  is  aeeessiUe.  toman/ 
Amongst  the  £MtB  advanoed  in  support 
of  l(hiB  theory,  the  foUowing  ar^paoDabiy 
thO' most  important.  .    .,    i 

1.  The  results  of  a  large  mmiber  o£ 
experimeots,  made  in  miniea '  and  •  bore- 
holes in  various  parts  of  the  frerld,  a^ 
fording  eonoiasnre  eirideneei  that  thee 
temperature  of  the  eavth;  as  deep  down> 
as  has  yet  been  explorhd  from  th^  sm^ 
&ce,  increases  in  fireo*  mtio  astwiB  de* 
soend  towards  its  eentse^ '    )   .' 

It  has  been  fbund  a  mbttar  of  nsoelr 
difiknlty,  otrang,  as  might  bnexpeotedy 
to  the-interference  of  local  oaasea^te  de-r 
termine*  with  exactitude  the  tme  genexai 
rate  of  suehiinereaso  in  temperattuEe 
downwards,  but  all  ^obserrers  a^ee  in 
regarding  it  as  somewhere  between  I^ 
and  2^  FohrenheiiC  for-  ewery  "hmidlied 
feet  in  depth  >  from  the  ^uriaee*  '' 

2.  Numerooe  observations  of  the  tem^ 
perature  of  hot  and'  deep-seated  springs 
and  AittiHiaB  -wells,  whieh  prervotnattbe 
temperature  of  lihe  usater  moroaaes  iii^b 
the  depth  bf  its  soux^  and  confirm  the 
results  .of  the  experimente  maAe  inmiaesi 

8.  The  great  enrrents-of  'm^Cea  -faiva 
emitted  from  the  volcanic  oriices  in  ali 
quarters  of  the  giobe^  wihhsli^  aa  in  the 
i^ace  emolosed  between  Americh;  Asia^ 
and  Auf^tralasia,  may  present  one  vaal 
soene  of  toleanio  activity,  covering  a 
large  area  of  the  face  of  the 'globe,  aad 
bearing  testimony  to  the  vast  accomalai 
tion  of  molten  matter  whieh  most  neees^ 
sarily  exist  in  its  interior. 

4.  The  nnmerbtts  analyses  of  the  lavas 
and  other prodnctsof  volcanoes,  Irhich 
prove  them  to  be'  quite  -aaalogoas  in 
mineralogical  and  chemical, qonstitntion, 
without  reference  to  what  parts  of  the 
world,  however  distant  from  .one 
another,  in  which  tiiey  may  have  been 


ejected,  and  lead  to  the  inference  that 
they  mu9t  all  have  proceeded  from  some 
one  great  hypogene  source,  and  not  be 
products  of  any  mere  looal  actkm. 

6.  The'evidenceaffordedtl^  geological 
observation  that  eruptions  e^  rook  masses, 
resembling  those  of  our  modem  vol- 
qpmoes,  have^  since  the  .eailiest  .petioda, 

Elayed  a- similar-  part < in  tfie^gedogisal 
istory  of  the  mxAs  ^  i  ■ 
:  6.'  The  oceMBrence  'Of  g^^ftt  faalta 
(more  or  less  vertical),-  formed  by  the 
elevation  aitd  dcpressipn  of*  large  areas 
of  the'rcck  fenMtiona  wihich  xMrnatitute 
tb^  ectemat  cnset  of  «tfae  ea«lh. .  . 
i  These 'tetter tpbeaomena.  Iwad  to  the 
ipferenee  tfial  ^.  externals  oraat  itscli* 
cannot,  in  depth,  rtstnpoti  an  unyielding 
masS'cJT  matlef  m  the  ^olid  sliit^,  hut 
tb^tkimmt  be  simerposed  npoa-some- 
more  or  lee&fiiiid  aoaitaiice^w^idii,  by  its 
mobiKty,  can,  whcA  eon^. one  portWn  of 
the icniat  d>4wc faassabaided or  been  let. 
down,  Ji>eOome  diepleoed  9bA  m^he  ioom. 
^r  itself .  by  etoratingy  ^U-m  xk  were,* 
floating  upy  i»oni#.o%berfiiMt  ^^Itesame^* 
'  'Ab  6c  ssievylcrslLionahsAreaa  yet  been 
cfinRbed  down"iqt49  <ba  Offflhy  tho  direct 
iacreaai  of  t^poparatire .  With  rthe  depth 
has  Wn  ftiUy  sMaUishikl }  ami,  jas  no 
fcete  avekntiTn'at  preientwihi/Bh  can  an^* 
validate  the  enp^eeitfon^  that  the  aaoie^ 
o^a  eontewhnt  fttmilsy,  ratio  holds  good 
in  still  cfeater  dcpthi  iti  in  perfiK^^ly  cor* 
rent  nd  jnatifiaWe  iteasdtfiiig'.tO'a9Siome 
thnt  siMb  is  aetfiMtyiihe^egsei  and  h 
follows^  thereforei  as  :ai  Aatund  oonae* 

Joeii^e^tihal  » teaof  ^aituf  e'  above^d^OOd 
egl*eea-*-represa*iing'  g  jMofl  ^afficient 
tb  melt  recka  like  gvaniite,  4;e.— i^ill  bo 
loohd  at  adeptb  of  some  forty  mttes 
fronfihcMtfaee  ^tnons*  less  or- less,  ac- 
ooi-dhig'to  th#  r^li^iaf  iMHQeA^0  es^d  in  tko 
€alDn)Mon)),^ir,  fai-  <>tlirr  momif^  that  tik 
that'conipnrativriy  imaUid4^thtan*imei^ 
nal<miass  of  niplteft  mawte^f«iata  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth« 

Ooming  now  tb  thegstmridefnticQ  of 
the  settoi^  hrvp#yiesi^/'wbieh  ndpresenta 
the  earth  4is.bcHB|9,wtr)^,  if  "not  ^nite« 
solid  to  the  coBe,  wb  lipd-thei  at  ia 
founded  ^fp<m*  snebpm^«asttonoalical 
evidenee*asttoaltegetber  ignore  any  data 
whiok  the  geolegist  oati  eUmin«te  from 
the  direct  stndy  of«tbe^artb  itself. 

The  late  lin  Hpokfns^f  Cambridge, 
who  iiret  advalioea  this  hypothesis,  ap* 
peam  to  have  arrived  at  this  coochisioni 
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from  obflerving,  when  two  clock  pendn- 
lamii  are  Bet  afoing  equi  in  all  other 
reepeete,  except  that  whUdt  the.  bob  o{ 
the  one  is  eolid  that  of  the  other,  ia  hoU 
low  and  filled  wilh  weroHry,  that  the 
latter  will  awin^  oomewhat  £uiter  than 
the  fomer* 

Applying  tloaobiei^vation  to  the  oon* 
Bidenation  '^f  the/  jOAVanieate  oC  the 
earth  ia  apaee^  Mx4  UopkinBf  by  aa  ex« 
trenaly*  elaboratei'QOiirse .  of  jnathetnati* 
cal  reaeoniog '••nd  eatoulation^ .  demon- 
Btialed  that  th^  earth :  mjiet  be  aenrly,  if 
not  ^lite^  8it>bd6#iQee,  if  it  was.ni«rely  a  t 
companativelyihAQi  shell)  filled  withli<fiiid 
matler^  tiietlPa^^4>f'  ear^^ain  of  lid  move- 
nienli  (fjmcQlfioa;aBd»niUiatioa)' would  > 
di&ff  Tesy  «Miider#biy .from  what  they , 
are  motxtailj  know*  to  ber-eoaclaaions*. 
whieb  eabi^ijIliaiM^  wera  Moderiitood  to- 
be  further  confirmed  and  verified  .by  the  *. 
aagnmeota  Md  /;caltaUltio9a  Of  :Sir  Wil- 
liam ThomflOD  ei)d  Arohdieaooa  J^ratlL 

Aitho^h>it  mght  have  been  aarmised  < 
that  the  oo«MiitiQlMkof.a  p^ndalum-hob  of 
poliAed  glasa^fiUedrWAih}  equally  dip* 
pery*0oiiHidha9i«)e  memory  and  s wingiag 
althe ead-qf »  rod,  munt  be. very  differ*. 
QaXt&9mitty9B^.ofi  mtn  naanly  Bpherioal. 
gUb#»  filbld  witfi  iilpllAn^'bQlfvieeU  or. 
BtiekjrUi^a)  and  levohrmg .  apon  its.own^ 
^B|  geolOgiBte*  at  o«oe  felt  tfaGoieelvea' 
pat  to  otter  confuaioa  by  tUe  ^^didUmi"' 
orthe'aelRraiioiaeiB  ai^d  mathecnatieians ; 
and^  beipg  nqooi  of  then,  mifficienliy- 
veta^o^mveitMVk  aattpooniy/  or  matoeraa*- 
tiea  4s  to  jkeabt^  .to  Babrait  the  reasoning 
or  aaloahurioQa  .to  any  exact  aerntiay, 
felt  .the»8elTa#r-<rek4etaptly^  no  doitbt-^ 
ooflipeUed  lobow  to  the  daciaioa'of.euch 
emiMnti  aatboicilies^  . 
,  So  etood*  the  matter  antil  laatsummer, 
when    n>rtanately4    Jki(«    Defamiiay,    an. 
aiilhoait]9  eqinaUy  emineot  aa  matheraa- 
tietaH-andMaaopmer^  was  induotdttdr 
mderiake  *  .the  /  aaaooaideratieo  >ofi -the . 
problem ;   a  Jabor .  which  has  not  oidiy. 
reaabedi  ija  altogether   se¥e^mig  'the. 
above  •dMMJ^ioii  ^ad  demooatratiog  ihia. 
ooiifinifr.jfaUaay  >oCi  thp  •  preoniaeft  •  apon 
wtaoki  Ah«H'iieeioa.  waa  foaadadv  bnt 
wfairhfitohet..iproi!ed9  expeament^iy^ 
that ;«  apbece  nlied  with  liquid  maM>er: 
wwiifttmi^  idle  leirouAiatanceii,  beha^nai 
in  preMeiy  aimilar.  manner  aa  an  eat&rely 
aolid  .dno;  aod,  eenaeqoeBUy^  that .  the 
fiwtoC.tha  eauth  being  eitbeiv  solid  or- 
lifoid  in  ita  interior  oottld  jQot  .oidja 


have  no  inflnence  whatever  on  the  rates 
of  preceaaion  and  natation,  but  could 
not  be  uaed  aa  a  meana  of  deciding  any- 
thing aa  to  the  real  thiokneaa  of  the 
earth's  oraat. 

The  astronomical  arguments  ia  favor 
of  a  solid,  or  nearly  solid,  globe  being 
thils  altogether  invalidatad,  it  remains 
to  ioqaircaa  to  whether  any  other  &eta 
can  be.  advaaoed  in  support  of  this  bypo- 
theaiab-  . 

In  1849  ProfefMor  J«  Thomson  an* 
nooocedy  from  theoretidal  conaiderationa, 
that  the  fusing  points  of  bodka  mu^t  be- 
oome  lOlaivated  when  subjected  to  pre^ 
Bare,  ort  in  .other  words^  that  undisr  the 
influenoa  of  presaure:  bodies  wonld  re- 
quire-more heat  to  melt  them  otkeep 
them  ia  tin  moUen  oendition ;  a  view 
which  waa»  in  1850,  ckin  firmed  1i^  <3an- 
Bea*fl  eKperimenta  '  on  apermaceti  and 
paratline,  and  atillfurther  corroborated^ 
m- 1854,  by  the  more  complete  ekperi- . 
ments  of  Hopiuns.  on-  theae,  bodies^  as 
wall  aa.on  wax  and  sulphur. 

Reasoning  upon  these  feota  as  a  baaia, 
Bonaen  Argued  that  tbe^eanh  eould  not 
be  other  than  solid  to  the  cere^  aince  the 
enormous  pressure  aboumidated  at  its 
oentre  would  oaaseiita  internal  substance 
to  beaome  so  ibfuaible  that  it  could  not 
remain  in  the  malten>  state;  and  tiiia 
opitiion.waa  adapted  by  HepUna^  as  coa- 
firmiag  the  conelaaions  which,  aa  before 
meotioned^heimagiBed  had  bean  proved 
by  aatronomical  deductiODai- 

*If.w0  now  inquire  ista  the  value  of 
these  datA,  wo  wiilalao  find-  that  they 
are  not  entitled  to  much  coafidenee< 

.  Ia  the  fiipt  place,  it  ia  aasuming  that 
oar  earth  ia  made  up  of  aubstanoes  lil&e 
the  waxtapermaceti^  paraffine,  or  sulphur 
eKporimented  Upon  by  Bunsen  and  Hop- 
kins, and  which  are-  in  nature  about  as 
diaBaatrically  oppoaiteto  what  we  know 
the  earth  must  be  compoaed  of,  aa  could 
well  betaekHited  for  oomparUoa. 

•  &acpndIy)dQ  exapoifii&g  into /the  de* 
taila.  of  the  axnerimental  resales^  it  ap- 
pears,- that  aJtho«gh»the  mellifig  points 
of  these  bodiea  undoubtedly  became 
kigliudr  under  the  ioflueace  *o1i  presaure, 
the  ratio  of  their  ao-  doipg  did  not 
QOBitiiiae  the  aame  in  proportion  aa  the 
poespure  waa  angmented,  but  on  the  ooa- 
trary  diroinlahed  after  a  certain  point 
wea  reached,  Uius  leading,  to .  the  mfer* 
ence  drawn  some  time  back  by  the  au- 
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thor  of  this  commuoioation,  that  bodies 
after  attaining  their  point  of  oiaximum 
density  may  not  beoome  more  infusible 
by  increased  pressure,  bat,  on  the  con- 
trary, may  possibly  become  eren  more 
fusible  as  the  pressure  is  still  further 
augmented. 

Thirdly,  the  experiments  made  by 
Hopkins  upon  metallic  substances  gave 
totally  different  results,  and  proved  that 
the  melting  point  of  such  bodies  is  not 
elevated  by  pressure:  may  it  not  be 
asked,  therefore,  how  these  results  have 
been  so  completely  ignored,  and  upon 
what  principle  do  the  supporters  of  this 
hypothesis  adopt  conclusions  drawn  from 
experiments  made  upon  a  most  nnlikely 
class  of  bodies,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
upon  substances  which,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  are  most 
probably  present  in  the  earth's  interior 
in  very  large  quantity? 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that,  long  after  the  views  of  Bun- 
sen  and  Hopkins,  as  regards  the  applioa- 
lion  of  these  arguments  to  explaming 
the  nature  of  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
were  brought  forward,  we  have  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Fairbaim  in  1861  that  the 
later  experiments  on  the  effects  of  (much 
greater)  pressures  made  by  Mr.  Hopkins 
and  himself  had  caused  that  gentleman 
to  greatly  modify  his  opinions,  and  led 
him  ^  to  the  belief  that  it  is  only  in  the 
more  compressible  substances  that  the 
law  holds  true." 

The  above  remarks  will  show  how  lit- 
tle reliance  oan  be  placed  in  arguments 
as  to  the  entire  solidity  of  the  globe, 
based  upon  the  effects  of  pressure  in 
producing  consolidation.  Assuming,  how- 
ever, for  argument's  sake,  that  the  mate- 
rials composing  the  earth's  mass  do  be- 
come more  and  more  infusible  according 
as  they  are  situated  nearer  to  its  centre, 
it  must  still  be  remembered,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  incontrovertible  evidence  has 
been  produced  by  geologists  to  prove 
that  the  temperature  or  heat  downwards 
from  the  sur£ice  also  increases  in  direct 
ratio,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  proof  in 
the  results  of  Bunsen's  and  Hopkins's 
experiments  to  demonstrate  that  this 
augmentation  in  temperature  would  not 
more  than  counteract  any  tendency  to 
solidity  or  increase  of  infusitnlity  in  the 
substances  themselves  arising  from  the 
Afl^  of  pressure. 


The  hypothesis  that  the  eartl 
e98entially  solid  necessitated  tha 
phenomena  of  volcanoes  should  l 
plained  upon  the  su^^position  that 
had  their  sources  in  numerous  small 
basins  scattered  over  the  globe— -a 
which  seems  altogether  inoomp 
with  the  results  of  chemical  and  m 
logical'  investigation,  which  provef 
the  ejected  products  are  identical  ii 
stitntion  even  if  taken  from  the 
which  are  most  distant  from  one  an< 

The  late  researched  of  Professo] 
mieri  of  Naples  point  out  that  di 
tidal  phenomena  can  be  recogniv 
the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius :  should 
observations  be  confirmed,  they 
be  considered  as  veicy  strong  evi 
against  any  theory  of  volcanic  t 
supposed  to  have  its  origin  in  mere 
sources. 

The  third  hypothesis,  whi(^  likei 
earth  to  a  gigantic  egg^  having  a 
shell  and  yolk  separated  from  one  ar 
by  a  molten  fluid  which  represent 
white  of  the  egg^  is  a  species  of  fa 
between  the  first  and  seoond  theoi 
the  earth's  constitution.  Evident 
tended  as  a  sort  of  half-way  oompr 
between  them,  it,  like  most  half 
sures,  will  not  probably  meet  wit 
approval  of  the  supporters  of  eitl 
the  preceding  theories. 

Ii  the  astronomers  have  diffiou 
reconciling  the  motions  of  the  eai 
the  heavens,  when  the  earth  was 
gined  to  possess  an  entirely  fluid 
rior,  it  seems  probable  that  still  g 
difficulty  will  be  found  in  doing  so 
this  view  is  rendered  even  more 
plicated  by  assuming  that  a  sphc 
solid  mattter  floats,  as  it  were  suspe 
in  the  aforesaid  liquid  interior. 

The  geologists  and  others  wIm 
their  faidi  to  what  they  can  deduce 
direct  observation  may  possibl} 
make  anv  great  opposition  to  su 
hypothesis,  since  the  main  facts  of 
ogy  are  accounted  for,  if  it  be 
granted  that  the  earth  at  a  oertain 
below  its  exterior  is  in  a  molten  < 
tion ;  but  they  will  certainly  regar 
idea  of  the  earth's  interior  as  bein 
necessarily  complicated,  and  not  b 
pared  to  give  it  any  active  support 
good  reasons  are  brought  forward 
plain  why  such  an  internal  nucl< 
nelieved  to  exist. 
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The  idea  of  the  existence  of  Rach  a 
central  nncleas  18  based  upon  the  views 
and  before-mentioned  experiments  of 
Bunsen,  who  maintained  tnat,  owing  to 
the  enormons  pressnre  which,  according 
to  him,  would  accnmnlnte  at  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  solidification  noiust  take 
place,  commencing  'Orst  at  the  centre  and 
proceeding  outwards  towards  the  exte-i 
nor. 

How  far  the  actual  pressure  and  as- 
sumed consolidation  at  the  centre  wonld 
be  counteracted  hy  the  expansion  of  the 
materials  forming  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  bj  the  effects  of  the  laws  of  grav- 
itation, and  by  the  acknowledged  in- 
crease In  temperature  in  depth,  are  ques- 
tions which  must  be  answered  before 
such  an  hypothesb  can  be  accepted ;  for 
at  present  absolutely  nothing  is  known 
of  the  effects  of  such  enormous  pressures 
as  have  here  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion as  coxdd  warrant  the  expectation  of 
obtaining  a  correct  solution  of  this  pro- 
blem by  arguments  built  upon  so  uncer- 
tain a  ibundation ;  and,  as  before  men* 
tioned,  M.  Delaunay  has  already  given 
proof  of  how  some  of  our  most  able 
mathematicians  and  astronomers  have 
already  been  induced  to  advance  and 
support  an  nntenable  hypothesis  as  to 
the  constitution  of  the  earth,  owing  to 
their  having  based  thefar  reasoning  and 
calcnlatioM  upon  altogether  fallacious 
premises. 

The  fourth  and  last  hypothesis  which 
we  have  to  consider  is,  that  the  earth 
consists  of  an  external  shell  filled  with 
enormously  compressed  gases. 

This  hypothesis  is  purely  theoretical, 
and  in  no  way  supported  by  direct  ob- 
servation. It  originated  in  the  assump- 
tion that  the  central  parts  of  the  globe 
cannot  consist  of  such  substances  as  we 
find  in  its  cmst,  as  otherwise  the  con- 
densation of  such  bodies  under  the  ac- 
cumulating pressure  acting  towards  the 
centre  woola  cause  the  globe  to  possess 
a  fbr  greater  mean  density  than  5^  times 
that  of  water,  which  in  actuality  we 
know  is  the  case. 

This  assumption  is  based  entirely  np<m 
the  supposition  that  bodies  become  more 
dense  m  direct  ratio  to  the  pressure  to 
which  they  are  subjected ;  according  to 
which  idea,  air  at  a  depth  of  about  80 
miles  below  the  surface  should  be  as 
dense  as  water,  which  in  its  turn  at  some 


360  miles'  depth  should  be  as  heavy  as 
mercury ;  and  a  solid  like  clay,  which  at 
the  surface  weighs  about  125  pounds  per 
cubic  foot,  ought  to  become  so  much 
condensed  that  a  cubic  foot  would  there 
weigh  above  6  tons.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son contended  that  the  central  mass 
mast  consist  of  matter  of  extreme  light- 
ness (at  the  surface),  such  as  gases 
which,  upon  being  subject  to  such  enor- 
mous pressure  in  the  centre  of  theeailh, 
could  not  assume  a  greater  density  than 
would  fiilfil  the  required  conditions,  as 
above  explained. 

The  experimental  investigations  which 
have  been  made  into  the  compressibility 
of  substances  do  not',  however,  prove 
any  such  unlimited  rate  of  condensation, 
and  demonstrate  that  very  soon  a  point 
of  #hat  may  be  termed  approximate 
maximum  density  is  attained,  beyond 
which  the  effects  of  pressure  become  so 
much  smaller  and  smaller  in  relation  to 
the  force  applied,  as  at  last  to  become 
almost  inappreciable.  As  a  proof  of  how 
little  the  effects  of  great  pressure  have 
been  understood,  it  need  only  be  remem- 
bered thatnntil  lately  it  was  a  commonly 
received  opinion  that,  owing  to  the  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  column  of  superna- 
tant water,  no  animals,  even  of  the  low- 
est type,  could  possibly  exist  in  the  great 
deptns  of  the  ocean ;  and  it  was  even 
advanced  that  any  soft  muddy  deposits 
wonld,  from  the  same  cause,  be  consoli- 
dated into  beds  of  compact  shales,  or* 
even  rocks.  It  required,  however,  only 
a  few  deep-sea  soundings  and  casts  of 
the  dredge  in  the  depths  of  the  North 
Atlantic  to  dispel  such  illusions,  by 
bringing  up  abundance  of  soft  and  slimy 
deposits  replete  with  animal  life. 

The  study  of  geological  phenomena 
does  not  in  any  way  countenance  the 
idea  of  such  a  great  body  of  compressed 
gases  being  imprisoned  in  the  interior 
of  our  sphere,  and,  whilst  the  evidence 
of  great  internal  heat  is  totally  at  vari- 
ance with  such  a  conclusion,  experiment 
tal  researches  upoti  the  compressibility 
of  gases,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  are 
in  dirept  opposition,  since  they  tend 
to  support  the  view  that  the  gaseous 
form  of  matter  is  not  compatible  with 
such  enormously  hlg^  pressures ;  for  even 
by  the  comparatively  low  pressures  at 
tne  experimenter's  comuMmd,  many  of 
the  gaseous  bodies  have  already  been 
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condensed  into  the  liquid  or  even  solid 
form. 

Having  now  entered  pretty  fully  into 
the  consideration  of  the  pbyaical  charac-. 
ter  of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  it  may  be 
nnquired  as  to  whether  any  light  can  be 
thrown  upon  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
materials  which  it  consists  of.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  however^  that  this  problem  is 
even  more  difficult  of  solution,  for  excep- 
lia^  the  proof  afforded  by  the  matter 
emitted  from  volcanic  orifices — which  is 
in  greatest  part  composed  of  silicates  of 
the  oxides  along  witn  some  compounds 
of  sulphur,  boron,  selenium,  *<fec. — we 
have  no  means  of  direct  ej^amination 
whatsoever. 

The  consideration  of  the  specific  gravi- 
ty of  the  earth  affords  some  opportunity, 
however,  for  speculative  inquiry  into 
this  subject.  As  is  known,  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth's  mass  is  about  5^ 
times  that  of  water,  whilst  the  average 
of  such  parts  of  its  exterior  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  is  reckoned  at  only  about 
2^ ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  cen- 
tral parts  must  be  infinitely  more  heavy, 
in  order  to  account  for  its  mean  total 
density  of  5^« 

It  has  been  calculated  that  if  the  earth 
was  composed  of  3  concentric  portions 
of  equal  thickness  and  of  densities  re- 
spectively increasing  towards  the  centre 
in  arithmetical  progression,  we  should 
have— an  outer  crust,  as  before  stated, 
of  specific  gravity  2^;  an  intermediate 
zone  of  about  12  ;  and  a  central  nucleus 
of  about  20.  times  the  density  of  water ; 
whilst,  if  we  w^i'O  to  ima&rine  mor^  than 
3  zones,  it  would  follow  that  the  central 
nucleus  would  be  found  still  denser  in 
proportion  as  more  zones  are  conceived. . 

As  before  remarked,  the  old  idea  that 
such  ffreat  ^^orease  in  density  can  be  due 
mere!^  to  the  effects  of  superincumbent 
pressure  is  not  boma  out  by  the  results 
of  experimept)  aq^  iurther  appears  mani- 
festly inadequate,  wher^  we  also  take  into 
account  tb^  cqunteri^ct^rjg  €^ects  of  the 
expansion  proauced  .by  the  earth's  in* 
tsrnalheati  it  lyof^la . follow,  therefore, 
that  the  substi^nces  forming  the  interior 
of  the  earUvl^Ast  /n  themselves  be  of  a 
much  denser liature  than  the  generality 
of  the  bodies^  which  we  n^eet  with  at  ita 
surface. 

Of  all  th^T^iunentar^  bodies  reoc^ 
nixed  by  tli(K  chemists,  it  is  only  some 


few  of  the  heavy  metala  which  at  all  ap- 
proach in  density  that  of  either  the  nu- 
cleus or  intermediate  zone,  as  already 
Ciilculated,  and  consequently  .it  has  been 
inferred  that  it  reouires  not  only  the 
assumption  that  bodies  do  become  very 
considerably  denser  wlien  subjected  to 
pressure,  but  that  there  must  also  be  a 
great  accumulation  of  the  heavy  metals 
and  their  compounds  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
high  mean  specific  gravity  (6j)  of  the 
total  mass  of  the  globe. 

In  reviewing  the  evidence  which  has 
thus  been  bronght  forward  '^  pro  et  con- 
tra^''  the  various  hypotheses  a^ivanced  in 
reply  to  the  question,  "  What  does  the 
interior  of  our  globe  consist  of  ?  "  with 
which  we  started,  the  balance  of  argu- 
ment appears  to  be  in  favor  of  the  older 
tneory,  that  the  earth  is  a  central  molten 
mass  surroi^ded  or  enclosed  by  a  com- 
paratively thii^  solid  crust  or  shell ;  and, . 
further^  seems  to  indicate  the  probability 
that  its  interior,  besides  consisting  main- 
ly of  molten  silicates,  also  contains  a 
great  accumulation  of  the  heavy  metals 
and  their  compounds. 

Having  now  summed  up  the  evidence, 
the  verdict  is.left  t^  be  delivered  by  the 
jury  of  our  readers. 
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OAN   A  CATHOLIC    PRIK8T    OOISTRACT 

MATRIMONY? 

•  •  • 

BT  murBt  WBXFOBD. 

♦ 

I:^;  Enfi^nd  we  should  say  '^  Roman 
Catholic/^  but  it  is  under  the  above  title 
that  a  pamphlet  has  just  appeared  in 
S^aples.  Thit  cj^use .  of  its  pi^blication 
was  a  tri^  which  took  place  on  17th 
February,  this  year,  in  the  Court  of  Ap- 
pei^l  in  that  city ;  and  as  the  subject  is 
of  vast  importance,  I  will  commence 
with  a  narrative  of  sonie  nece^ry  de- 
tails. .  Already  about  forty  peisona  who 
were  formerly  in  priests'  orders  have 
contracted  matrimony  in  Southern  Italy, 
but  manv  if  not  most  of  them  had  pre- 
viously abjured  the  ancient  faith,  or  nad 
certainly  ceased  to  exercise  sacerdotal 
functions.  The  peculiarity  of  the  case 
now  under  consideration  ia  that  a  gen- 
tleman at^bed  to,  and  in  official  con- 
nection with,  the  Church  of  JRome,  has 
been  declared  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
^t  liberty  to  marry. 
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In  the  early  part  of  last  year,  Luigi 
Triglia,  of  the  prorince  of  Sale'fno,  went 
through  the  usual  pr^Utii'inary  forms 
previous  to  a  marriage  -virHich  he  an- 
nounced he  desired  to  contract  with  Ma- 
rianna  Montefusco.  The  application  was 
made  in  the  character  of**  Proprietario," 
but  his  father  opposed  it  on  tne  ground 
that  his  son  wa3  in  priests*  orders,  had 
misunderstood  the  new  law,  and  by  mar- 
rying wouM  be  likely  to  offend  the  moral 
susceptibilities  of  the  province.  The 
caae  was  argued  before  the  Judges  of 
the  tribunal  of  Salerno  on  26th  June, 
1868,  who  decided  **thal  the  Opposition 
made  bv  Andrea  Triglia  to  the  mar- 
riage of  hb  son,  the  priest  Luigi,  with 
Marianna  Montefusco,  was  valid;  for- 
bade the  civil  officers'  of  Vietri  and 
Cava  (near .  Saltjrno)  to  proceed  with 
the  said  marriage,'  and  *  ordered  that 
the  promise  already  given  should  be 
strncK  out  of  the  registers.** 

Prom  this  sentence  the  priest  and  the 
lad;^  aopMealed ;  and  the  case,  which  has 
excited  intense  interest,  was  heard  last 
month.  The  advocate  for  the  opposition 
had  adduced  the  following  arguments  in 
support  of  his  views : — ^The  new  Code, 
he  urged,  prescribed  (1)  **  that  all  the 
other  documents  whfch  in  a  variety  of 
cases  may  be  neccssaJ^  to  justify  the 
liberty  of  the  parties  desiring  to  be 
married,  and  tneir  ftmily  condition, 
should  be  •  declared,"  Now  the  priest 
must  have  known  that  he  was  irrevoca- 
bly bound  to  observe  ceKbacy :  liberty 
to  marry  was  therefore  denied  to  him. 
(2)  Tlie  Code,  in  making  no  mention  of 
the  person  of  priests,  left  them  in  the 
same  position  in  which  they  stood — free 
subjects  of  tifir  civil  power,  and  slaves 
of  the  canonical  law.  Where  positive 
laws  pre-exist,  the  revocation  of  theti 
cannot  be  assumed  from  silenrce.  (§) 
Kor  can  it  be  maintained  that  ihis  si- 
lence does  exist ;  for  as  the  statute  directs 
that  the  Catholic  religion  should  be  alone 
the  reli^on  c^  the  State,  the  canons 
which  govern  it  are  included  in  this  idea 
of  exclusion.  (4^  Nor  will  it  ever  be 
permitted  to  invoice  the  name  of  liberty 
when  it  is  a  mask  for  libertinage — for 
the  priest,  the  veto  on  matrimony  de- 
rives from  the  law.  (5)  Notwithstand- 
ing a  struggle  of  many  years  between 
Church  and  Btat6,  the  line  of  division  be- 
tween the  two  has  not  yet  been  traced. 


How  can  this  Court  constitute  itself  the 
arbiter  in  the  crand  strife  ?  ,  It  is  for 
those  priests  who  urge  t|i'eir  civil  right 
to  many  to  do  what  they  can  to  procure 
their,  liberation  from  the  authbrity  of 
Councils  and  of  the  Vatican.  (6)  All 
,  the  great  facts  established  b^  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  constitute'  a  withdrawal  of 
the  rights  of  the  Church  from  the  action 
of  the  common  law  by*  the  various  Ital- 
ian ffovemments  foratjeriod  of  upwards 
of  three  centuries.  Anl|  who  will  dare 
to  assert  that  a'  Judicial 'College  of  this 
of  any  other  province  "has  power  over 
them  ?  (7)  The  civil  government  mieht 
have  laid  its  hand  on  the  canon  law,  but 
it  did  not  Venture  to  do  so.  How  shall 
five  judges  exercise  that  power  which 
the  national  parliament  has  not  exer- 
cised? (8)  llie  elastic  word  Liberty 
gives  no  right  to  dissolve  every  social 
and  moral  tie ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  a 
judge  to  elevate  himself  to  the  rank  of  a 
legislator,  and  under  pretext  of  the  si- 
lence of  the  law  break' down  the  barriers 
of  his  attributes,  limited  to  execute  and 
not  to  create  laws.  (9)  The  priest  is 
subject  to  two  laws—the  common  and 
the  canon  law.  All  Catholic  Europe  is 
opposed  to  those  who  place  the  canon 
law  amongst  the  historical  reminiscences 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  So  long  as  we  live 
not  under  the  patriarchal  sky  of  Constan- 
tinople, nor  tmder  the  traditional  regu- 
lations of  Fox  or  Confucius,  bar  magis- 
trates will  ndver  recognize  the  violation 
of  canonical  discipline,  nor  shall  it  ev^r 
be  proclaimed  to  £ur/)pe  that  the  priest 
in  Naples  celebrates  the  mass  in  the  ora- 
tory cu  his  wife  and  children.  '  f  10)  The 
mapstrate  must  abstain  from  changing 
the  present  state  of  things,  bicku^e  he 
stands  between  twt>  viucula  of  absolute 
insolubility.  The  sacerdotal  character  is 
indelible,  as  the  bond  of  mitrimony  is 
indissoluble.  It  is  not  for  us  to  deter- 
mine if,^  or  when,  or  how,  that  ^ave  du 
alism  will  be  resolved.  (11)  Ine  advo- 
cate tows^rds  the  end  of  tfis  speech  ar- 
gued't(e  question  hisforicall^ry  attempt- 
ing t6  prove  .thjiffrom  Ihe'time  of  Ca- 
Hxtus  n.  "to  thte  Coyfcil  of  Trent  the 
hiarriage*  of  priests  had  been  null  and 
void.  (12)  To  those  "Who  under  cover 
of  the  word  .Liberty  think  themselves 
'  authorized  to  demolish  Churches  and 
their  rites^  I  repeat,  said  the  advocate, 
the  words  of  Cicero,  a  warm  democrat, 
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^^  Omnes  idciroo  legam  serri  samus,  ut 
liberi  esse  possamas." 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  oourse  of  argu- 
ment pursued  before  the  Court  of  Saler- 
no, in  order  to  prove  that  priests  are 
unable  to  contract  matiimony.  As  has 
been  already  stated,  the  judges  admitted 
the  force  of  the  reasoning,  and  an  App^&l 
to  Naplea  was  the  consequence.  The 
interest  which  the  case  excited  was,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  cxtraordina- 
i*y ;  for  though  appeals  do  not  favor  the 
cGisplay  of  that  eloquence  which  in- 
fluences the  jury  of  an  ordinary  trlbuaal, 
and  are  argued  according  to  strict  tech- 
nicalities of  law,  the  court  and  its  pas- 
sages were  nevertheless  crowded  to  ex- 
cess by  intelliffent,  respectablv  dressed 
young  men,  wno  listened  witii  the  ut^ 
most  attention  to  the  advocates.  To 
penetrate  that  compact  mass  which  I 
found  assembled  would  have  been  im- 
possible, but  being  an  old  habttui  of  the 
Neapolitan  courts  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  usual  courtesy  was  shown  to 
me,  and  I  obtained  a  seat  by  the  judges. 

The  Court  was  composed  of  the  pre- 
sident and  five  jud^s,  all  learned  in  the 
law.  The  proceedmgs  were  opened  by 
the  president,  who  made  a  lucid  exposi 
of  the  case,  and  he  was  followed  by  the 
advocate  of  the  appellant.  Of  his  speech 
I  give  an  abreg^^  so  that  with  this,  and 
the  digest  of  the  arguments  urged  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Salerno,  the  reader 
may  form  an  intelligent  opinion  of  the 
case. 

Undoubtedly,  it  was  urged,  this  case 
is  of  the  highest  importance ;  but  the 
Italian  nuigistrate  must  confine  himself 
to  the  consideration  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  the  new  legislature  has 
finally  established. 

In  form  the  question  of  religion  is  in- 
different ;  as  by  the  Civil  Code,  which 
writes  articles,  and  does  not  recognize 
canons,  the  Church  and  State  are  sepa- 
rate. On  this  basis  it  ia  that  the  present 
case  must  be  examined  and  resolved. 
The  text  of  the  law  admits  of  no  dis- 
pute. Kow  in  the  Italian  Code  are 
enumerated  all  the  impedimenta  to  mar- 
riage, but  holy  orders  are  not  recognized 
aa  an  impediment. 

Still  more,  the  law  lays  down  the 
causes  for  which  the  annulment  of  a 
marriage  already  contraeted  may  be  de- 


manded; but,  amongst  these,  holy  orders 
are  not  named.  Again,  it  is  prescribed 
that  the  civil  officer  cannot  reAise  the 
celebration  of  matrimony,  except  for  a 
i-eason  admitted  bv  the  law.  Holy  or- 
ders are  not,  therefore,  in  any  part  of  the 
law  adduced  as  an  impediment  to  matri- 
mony. The  propositions  now  deduced 
from  the  text  of  the  law  are  but  the 
direct  ooneequeoces  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  separation  of  the  State  from 
the  Church,  which  principle,  from  a  logi- 
cal necessity,  must  exercise  an  influence 
on  all  situations.  The  Code  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  does  not  require  for  matri- 
mony that  the  parties  should  belong  to 
the  Roman  Communion,  but  only  that 
they  should  be  in  certain  civil  conditions, 
leaving  every  one  free  to  regulate  bis 
own  conscience. 

Kow  if  it  bo  true  that  the  civil  condi- 
tion of  the  priest  is  unchanged  by  reli- 
gious orders,  he  is  on  the  same  level 
with  other  citizens  before  the  law.  Were 
the  oontrarv  the  case,  liberty  of  con- 
science would  be  a  vain  name ;  the  social 
power  cannot  enter  the  sphere  of  reli- 
gious action.  If  holy  orders  could  be 
adduced  as  an  impediment  to  matrimony, 
it  would  be  established  that  a  principle 
of  religion  is  an  obstacle  to  the  exercise 
of  a  civil  righ^;  and  would  not  this  be 
an  absolute  negation  of  tke  principle  of 
liberty  of  faiut?  Afcainst  the  theory 
now  asserted,  the  foUowing  objections 
are  urged,  which  I  will  now  (said  the 
advocate)  state  and  answer  : 

The  first  is  derived  from  the  opening 
article  of  the  statute,  which  declares  the 
Catholic  religion  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
State.  But  this  does  not  imply  that  the 
State  should  use  force  for  the  promotion 
of  the  precepts  of  Catholicism  ;  for  if  it 
did,  religious  and  political  despotism 
would  again  be  elevated  to  a  principle. 
Whether  the  Catholic  religion  enjoys  tew 
or  more  special  prerof^atives  in  the  State, 
these  do  not  diminish  the  liberty  of 
other  forms  of  worship,  nor  can  they 
weaken  the  great  principle  of  liberty  of 
eonsoienoe ;  which  liberty,  grafted  on  the 
dvil  liberty  guaranteed  l^  the  laws,  im- 
plies by  a  logical  necessity  the  full  en- 
loyment  of  dlvic  r^hts,  amongst  which 
IS  especially  comprised  the  rights  of  the 
family,  independent  of  the  conditions  of 
this  or  that  religions  communion.  Our 
antagonists  again  object  to  us  the  nature 
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of  the  Baored  vowa,  as  engagements 
freely  ooatracted  towards  a  Uhuroh  re- 
Gogniaed  by  tbe  Btate ;  but  siioh  vows 
impose  no  civil  obligation,  for  it  is  now 
a  principle  of  universal  law,  that  it  does 
not  consent  to  tbe  perpetoiU  limitation 
of  personal  liberty,  except  at  regards 
matrimony*  It  is  true  that  the  civil 
power  oocapies  itself  with  certain  condi- 
tions of  religious  institutions,  .but  only  to 
keep  them  within  their  proper  sphere ; 
true  too,  that  it  recognizes  the  priest,  but 
only  to  protiyst  him  in  the  exercise  of 
his  functions ;  it  does  not  recognise  him 
in  regard  to  the  obligations  which  be 
has  contracted  wkbtiieCbiirciu  Thirdly, 
it  is  objected,  that  the  silence  of  the  law 
on  the  subject  sanctions  tbe  impediment 
to  the  nuuniBge  of  thoee  in  holy  orders. 
The  fallacy  of  such  reasooiag  is  clear ; 
the  argument  ia  absurd:  for  the  new 
Civil  Code  of  Italy  has  not  only  modified 
the  ecclesiastioal  system,  hut,  as  r^ards 
matrimony,  has  introduced  a  complete 
innovation,  in  proclaiming  the  mutual 
independence  ca  the  two  power*<-*tem- 
poral  and  spiritual:  so  that  the  root 
being  eut  away«  the  branches  which 
sprang  from  it.&U.  Again,  to  attach  a 
judicious  efficaoy  to  reUgious  prec^ts  in- 
dependently of  tbe  sanction  of  the  law, 
would  be  to  deny  the  strongest  political 
principles  of  modern  times.  As  to  the 
pretension  •  that  positive  regulation  was 
necessary  to  authorise  tl^  priest  to 
marry,  its  very  iblly  excludes  it  from  the 
honor  of  an  answer.  A  law  forbidding 
it  misht  ha?e  been  necessary,  not  one 
permitting  jt ;  for  the  permission  is  in- 
dttded  in  the  general  law  of  marriage. 

Lastly,  it  is  ol^)ected  that  such  mar- 
riages would.be  opposed  to  our  customs ; 
would  furnish  matter  for  scandal ;  would 
expose  tbe  unhappy  of&pring  of  such 
connections  to  hatrsd  and  contempt.  It 
is  true  that  ignorant  popular  sentiment 
will  be  shocked :  but  wnat  will  happen 
afterwards  ?  Wait,  and  you  will  see  that 
a  moral  life  with  the  formation  of  a 
ftmily  ia  something  better  than  a  base 
and  irreffular  life,  the  certain  conse- 
quence of  a  prohibition  maintained  by 
external  force.  The  history  of  pur  legis- 
lation in  elaborating  the  laws  on  civil 
matrimony  confirms,  too,  the  views  I 
have  supported. 

*^And  now,  gentlemen,  let  me  add 
finally,  when  the  Church  of  God  had  no 


other  (wname&t  than  humility,  no  other 
power  than  the  persuasion  of  reason,  nor 
other  laws  than  those  written  in  Scrip- 
ture, the  law  of  celibacy  was  utterly  un- 
knowa;  and,  notwithstanding  this,  the 
fii*st  priests  attained  the  highest  grade 
of  perfection — ^the  true  glory  of  Christ. 
And  true  it  is  that  thoee  first  holy  legis- 
lators saw  well  that  such  a  precept  was 
in  perfect  contradiction  to  the  nature 
of  man,  and  to  the  Divine  word  revealed 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  where,  with- 
out any  exception  whatever,  it  is  com- 
manded, ^Increase  and  multiply ;  and  in 
another  place,  *'  A  man  shall  leave  his 
iatlier  and  mother,  and  shall  leave  to  his 
wife;  and  the  two  shall  become  one 
flesh.' 

*^  Lastly,  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the 
example  of  Christ  Himself,  who  diose 
for  His  apostles  and  disciples  persons 
already  married.  According  to  the  tes- 
timony of  St.  Ambrose,  writing  to  St. 
Hilary,  'all  the  apostles,  excepting 
John  and  Paul,  had  wives.'  But  when 
the  pontiffs  began  to  be  rich  and  power- 
ful; when  they  began  to  diensh  an 
ambition  for  the  dominion  of  the  earth, 
instead  of  that  which  leads  to  heaven, 
and  in  their  hands  were  seen  the  ring, 
the  Papal  banner,  the  sceptre,  and  the 
pastoral ;  when,  in  brietj  areas  the 
Stephens,  the  Qregories,  and  the  Inno- 
cents :  then— *with  a  view  of  creating  a 
powerful  militia,  which  to  the  injury  of 
society  misht  blindly  serve  their  un- 
bridled smuition — there  was  conceived 
the  idea  of  celibacy.  Destroying  the 
soul,  the  heart,  and  Uie  moral  sentiment, 
it  has  well  responded  to  the  expectations 
entertained  from  it ;  so  great  nave  been 
the  perfidy  and  the  tyranny  under  which, 
through  these  anointed  of  the  Lord, 
humanity  has  groaned,  and  still  sufiei*8. 
.  From  the  statements  which  have  been 
made,  it  is  clear  that  the  law  of  the 
Celibacy  of  the  Priesthood  is  not  a  di- 
vine dogma:  on  that  our  adversaries 
themselves  are  agreed ;  and  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  and  all  the  canonists  teach 
the  same — ^it  is  a  disciplinary  law,  purely 
ecclesiastical.  At  first  it  did  not  even 
assume  the  form  of  a  canon,  and  in  early 
times  it  was  held  that  neither  a  priest 
nor  a  monk  could  contract  marriage; 
still  when  contracted  it  was  conmdered 
valid,  the  parties  submitting  to  a  public 
penance.    This  was  the  state  of  things 
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tip  to  the  year  ll39,  When,  under  Inno- 
cent II.,  saoerdotal  celibacv  was  elevated 
to  be  a  eanon.  Henee  tnd  determined 
and  constant  sepanatinn  of  the  Greek 
Church  from  the  Lntita,  hence  the  enor- 
mous scandals,  the  protests,  the  daily 
and  ever  increasing  immoraKtj  of  thie 
priests,  until,  the  necessity  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal reform  being  asserted,  the  Council  of 
Trent  was  summoned,  when  the  Cnnon 
of  celibacy  was  sanctioned  for  the  whole 
Roman  CatlioHc  Church.  Bstablislied 
then^  as  it  is,  as  an  incontestable  ptia- 
ciple,  that  the  law  of  the  oeKbacy  of  the 
priests  is  not  divine,  'but  human ;  not 
aogmatic^  but  disciplinary:  who  will 
dare  to  maintain  that  it  is  immutable, 
and  that  it  must  not,  on  the  contrary,  be 
subjected  to  the  reforinntcrtry  progress  of 
society,  and  follow  the  course  of  univer- 
sal legislation  ? 

^'  The  law  of  celibacy  is  an  abase  of 
Papal  tyranny,  and  as  such  must  dis- 
appear from  the  world.  The  priest  is  a 
man  and  a  citizen,  and  as  such  is  entitled 
to  all  those  rights  which  Goil,  Nature, 
and  Society  aceord  to  all  men." 

During  the  delivery  of  this  speech, 
which  displayed  a  profound  legal  and 
historical  knowledge  of  tiie  subject,  and 
was  relieved  by  that'  eloquence  so  fre- 
quent at  the  Neapolitan  bar,  the  attention 
was  immense ;  often  the  pnblio  oould  not 
control  their  feelings,  and  ••Benel" 
^' Benissimo ! "  and  audible  cheers,  re- 
sounded from  all  parts  of  the  Court. 
These  demonstrations  wei*e  with  diffi- 
culty suppressed,  and  the  advocate  for 
the  defendant  rose.  It  is  useless  to  re- 
peat arguments  which  have  been  already 
cited  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  at 
Salerno.  Out  of  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  raodei*n  legislation  and  modern 
civilisation  they  fell  upon  listless  ears, 
whilst  the  gentleman  who  urged  them, 
conscious  of  all  the  disadvantages  of  his 
position,  displayed  none  of  that  energy 
and  eloquence  which  bad  so  eminently 
distinguished  his  antngonist.  He  spoke 
without  any  attempt  at  interruption,  but 
was  received  with  respectful  indiiTerenoe. 
But  how  different  was  the  case  when  the 
Attorney-General  rose,  and  in  a  recapi- 
tulation of  the  arguments  used  on  either 
side,  contended  that  the  marriage  of 
priests  was  not  only  strictly  legal,  but 
that  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  law  of 
Nature  and  of  God!      The  audience 


broke  out  eoiftfaiindlyinto  such  enthusi- 
astic cheefing  as  to  drown  even  the 
Pre6id«nf  s  b^U,  untn  every  effort  was 
abandoned  to  suppress  00  lively  an  ex- 
presirion  of  ftelirig. 

Arguihg  the  questioa  oil  legal,  histori- 
cal, and  moiW  grouifds,  be  swept  away 
allahe  oMections  which  medis^al  legia- 
lation  had  raised  to  the  matrimony  of 
prieets.  For  himself  h6  woiild  acknow- 
ledge no  other  sovereignty  "thaa  that  of 
the  law,  which  regarded  all  Italians  as 
citisEOns,  entitled*  to  tlie  Same  privileges, 
barred  by  the  same  prohibitions;  none  of 
which  existed  to  a  priest^S' entering  into 
a  matrimonial  contract. 

Historh;ally  the  ease  was  dear;  the 
advocate  for  tlie  opposite  party  refused 
to  pay  attention  to  the  practice  nearly 
two  thousand  yfears  ago,  when  Christ 
and  the  Apc^stles  were  on  earth,  but 
commenced  his  investigations  lower  down 
the  stream,  when  it  had  been  puiMled  by 
the  ambition  of  the  pontiffs.  But  by  no 
effort  could' it  be  snoWn  that  celibacy 
was  elevated  to  a  dogma ;  it  had  never 
attained  a  higher  rank  than  t^at  of  a 
canon,  and  of  what  evil  had  it  been  pro- 
ductive ! 

Let  Catholic  ecclesiastics  make  what 
regulations  for  themselves  they  please — 
let  them  decorate  their  churches  accord- 
ing to  the  caprices  of  taste — ^they  shall 
be  protected,  as  shall  be  those  of  all 
religions ;  but  let  them  not  dare  to  inter- 
fere with  the'  dvil  laws  of  the  country. 
Hie  law  is  sovereign,  and  befot-e  that  all 
are  equal.  It  is  pi*obablo  that  many  will 
be  offended  at  first  by  the  marriage  of  a 
priest,  but  that  feelmg  will  pass  away ; 
and  for  himself,  he  would  greatly  prefer 
to  take  a  priest  by  the  hand  who  led  not 
a  concubine  but  a  wife  to  his  house! 

Here  the  Attorney-General  ceased; 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
the  scene  which  the  Court  presented. 
The  audience  burst  foith  into  one  long- 
continued  cheer;  hats  were  raised  in  the 
air,  for  s6  crowded  was  the  place  that 
most  had  been  compelled  to  wear  them, 
and  many  persons  thronged  around  the 
speaker  to  thaikk  him,  and  to  eitpress 
tneir  admiration  of  his  eloquence.  Yet 
it  was  not  the  eloquence  of  the  orator, 
nor  was  ft  a  respect  fbr  law,  nor  was  it  a 
regard  for  public  morality  which  awak- 
ened this  enthusiasm,  but  rather  it  was 
delight  in  anticipating  the  prostration  of 
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a  power  which  had  acted  like  an  incnbas 
for  ceDturies.  Wbeiher  a  priest  named 
Triglia  might  form  a  matrimonial  con- 
tract or  not,  was  a  omall  matter;  but 
whether  an  ecclesiastical  corporation 
was  or  was  not' any  longer  to  be  regarded 
as  independent  o^  the  action  of  the  civil 
law  was  a  question  of  social  and  religious 
•liberty.  Apart  from  its  many  intrmsic 
excellences,  the  speech  of  the  Attorney- 
General  was  interesting  from  another 
cause — ^that  high  legal  authority  is  the 
representative  of  the  King  before  the 
tnbmials,  and  speaking  as  he  did  must 
have  been  supposed  to  express  the  de- 
liberate opinion  of  the  Government. 
Still,  as  the  decision  of  the  case  lay  not 
with  him  but  with  tiie  fudges,  public 
expectation  was  held  a  little  longer  in 
suspense,  although  slight  doubt  was  en- 
tertained as  to  the  result.  A  few  days 
therefore  after  the  condusioii  of  this  im- 
portant trial,  the  written  decision  of  the 
jodges  WHS  made  public  to  the  following 
eflfect : — ^The  sentence  of  the  civil  tribu- 
nal of  Salerno  ouncelled ;  the  opposition 
to  the  celebration  of  mamage  between 
Luigi  Triglia  and  Marianna  Montefusco, 
on  the  ground  that  the  former  was  in 
holy  orders,  declared  to  be  inadmissible ; 
ana  directions  given  that  the  marriage 
should  be  or  might  be  proceeded  with 
according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  civil 
law. 

Thns  terminated  the  most  important 
trial  that  has  taken  place  in  Naples  for 
many  years,  since  it  establishes  in  prin- 
ciple the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  independent  action 
of  each«  All  tiie  arguments  used  pro 
and  con  during  the  discussion  of  the 
question  have  been  succinctly  stated,  for 
it  appeared  desirable  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  case  as  it  has  been  re- 
garded here.  That  married  priests  will 
perform  mass,  or  any  oUier  religious 
functions,  canhot  be  expected  for  some 
time ;  nor  indeed  until  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  which  they  acknowledge  gives 
its  permission.  Here,  on  the  principle 
which  it  has  laid  down,  the  civil  power 
baa  no  right  to  interfere.  Tlie  priest 
may  marry,  may  claim  all  the  privileges 
which  any  other  citizen  en^ys ;  but  in 
that  separate  contract  which  has  been 
made  with  the  Church,  the  Church  alone 
is  arbiter.  It  cannot  deprive  him  of  his 
saoerdotal  character,  for  ^^  once  a  priest 
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always  a  priest;"  but  it  can,  and  no 
doubt  will,  proliibit  him  from  exercising 
priestly  functions  as  a  ^^  prete  spogliato," 
an  epithet  of  great  reproach  in  Italy. 
He  will  have  to  combat  strong  public 
prejudice ;  but  a  better  day  is  coming ; 
the  mists  of  uiedisBvnl  ignorance  and 
superstition  are  being  rapidly  dissipated, 
and  a  respectable  married  clergy  may  in 
a  generation  or  two  stand  on  the  altar — 
for  in  its  own  interests  Borne  must  yield 
on  this  point.  The  case  which  I  have 
stated  has  an  interest  per  se;  for  whereas 
the  Tribunals  of  Genoa,  Palermo,  and 
Trani  have  already  decided  the  legality 
of  the  marriage  of  priests,  the  decision 
was  in  favor  of  men  who  had  already 
passed  the  Rubicon,  and  renounced  alle- 
giance to  the  Chtirch.  In  this  province 
alone  there  are  upwards  of  forty  persons 
who  are  in  this  position;  but  Lui^i 
Triglia,  who  has  just  received  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship,  was,  and  is  still,  in 
communion  with  the  Church  whose  au- 
thority he  originally  acknowledged.  His 
case,  therefore,  furnishes  a  strong  prece- 
dent for  a  practice  which  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  general.  The  wedge  has  been 
introduced,  and  the  celibacy  of  the 
priesthood,  thongh  maintained  by  Bome, 
will  be  gradually  and  practically  rejected 
by  its  ministers. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  article  without 
enforcing  a  conviction  formed  after  a 
long  acquaintance  with  Italy  and  the 
Italians,  and  on  which  I  have  always 
acted,  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  undesir- 
able for  foreigners  to  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  teachers  and  reformers.  That 
which  is  necessary  the  Italians  are  doing 
and  will  do  of  themselves.  Priests  be- 
gan to  marry  on  their  own  responsibility, 
and  the  law  has  now  sanctioned  the  act. 
The  abolition  or  reduction  of  religious, 
or  rather  ecclesiastical  fetters,  is  now 
being  agitated  fi'om  the  North  to  the 
SoutD.  Religious  liberty,  too,  is  not  a 
phrase  but  a  broad  fact.  Five  or  six 
Protestant  churches  are  opened  for  pub- 
lic service  every  Suhday  in  Naples,  and 
several  in  the  Provinces.  Whilst  there- 
fore retbrming  the  discipline  of  their  own 
Church,  the  Neapolitans  concede  full 
liberty  to  other  faiths.  In  shorty  reli- 
gious reform  in  Italy  is  a  political  ques- 
tion, and  requires  no  imnulse  from  with- 
out. Far  better,  indeea,  is  it  without 
such  impulse;  for  that  at  which  they 
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would  shudder  if  presented  fis  a  snggea- 
tion  from  foreigners,  the  Italians  will 
readily  accom]^i8b  if  it  emanate  from 
their  inner  oonaoiousness  of  what  ia  coa- 
yenient  and  right. 

Few  persons  tolerate  interferenoe  in 
domestic  matters,  and  in  no  way  is  it 
poS6il>le  to  wound  their  snaoeptibtlitles 
more  than  by  interference  in  their  reli- 
gious affairs.  In  the  present  state  of 
Italy,  too,  as  I  have  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing,  it  only  creates 
political  and  social  embarrassments,  and 
leads  to  the  defeat  of  the  very  objects 
we  profess  to  have  in  view.  Let  well 
alone !  The  Italians  are  awakening  from 
the  lethargy  of  the  Middle  Ages;  they 
are  beginnmgto  remove  the  excrescences 
formed  on  the  grand  and  mighty  struc- 
ture which  has  overshadowed  many 
people,  and  when  these  have  been  cleared 
away,  they  will  enter  into  the  interior 
of  the  Temple,  and  re-dedicate  it  to  the 
worship  of  Him  who  must  be  worshipped 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  But  if,  ignorant 
of  the  genius,  mental  wants,  and  habits 
of  the  Italians,  we  obtrude  our  assistance 
upon  them  with  the  assumed  superiority 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  presumption  of 
the  fanatic,  we  shall  arrest  their  good 
work,  and  unite  them  in  hostility  to  us^ 
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LrviNQ  beings,  whether  vegetable  or 
animal,  are  distinguishable,  amongst  oth- 
er attributes,  from  inorganic  matter  by 
a  certain  periodicity  in  the  changes 
which  they  undergo.  Mere  mineral  mat- 
'ter,  and  other  inorganic  substances,  it  is 
true,  undergo  changes  of  an  unmistak- 
able kind;  they  may  assume  new  condi- 
tions by  passing  into  ft  crystalline  state, 
and  two  or  more  separate  elements  may 
combine  together,  whilst  compounds  al- 
ready in  existence  may  become  decom- 
posed or  resolved  into  their  elementary 
constituents ;  but  in  these  changes  there 
is  no  periodicity  or  cycle  observable. 
Very  differept  phenomena,  however,  are 
presented  when  living  beings  belonging 
to  either  of  the  ^reat  Kingdoms  of  nature 
are  closely  studied.  The  ordinary  plant 
or  tr.ee,  of  cour^,  has  its  definite^-re- 


curring  cycles  of  existence,  which  are.oV 
vious  to  all — ^it  putsforlh  buds,  develops 
leaves,  flo wens  and  produces  seed.  As 
we  desoend  in  the  scale  of  vegetable  liC% 
and  come  to  the  more  simple  organisaWy 
the  amount  o£  periodicity  pi-esented  be- 
comes less  and  leas  obvipuS|  but  is  stUl 
manifested  in  some  degree  by  all.  And 
similarly,  if  we  Ipok  to  the  animal  world, 
we  see  the  same  recurrence  of  definite 
changes  in  every  member  oi*  the  seri^ — 
obscurely  enough  still  in  the  lowest  rep- 
resentatives, though,  as  we  ascend  in  \&e 
scale,  these  changes  soon  .become  mti<»h 
more  obvious  ana  more  numerous  thaa 
they  are  found  .to  be  in  plants. 

Now,  as  compaired  witbanimals,  planta 
may  be  said  to  lead  a  mere  passive  ex- 
istence— not  ab^lotely,  but  only  by  way 
of  comparison,  because  really  the  Uie  pf 
every  organic  being  is  one  of  contiauoua 
change.  The  environment,  as  we  piay 
call  it,  or  combination  of  physical  con- 
ditions acting  upon  the  plant,  continnat- 
ly  tends  to  produce  changes  in  its  plastic 
and  modifiable  .tissues ;  and  these,  t\y 
virtue  of  their  very  plasticity,  or  tenden- 
cy to  undergo  ohaoge,  react  in  turn  upop 
their  environment.  Thus,  according  to 
Herbert  Spencer,  the  most  fleueralised 
statement  it  is  possible  to  make  concern- 
ing the  phenomena  of  life  as  manifested 
in  living  beingSi  is  to  say,  that  Life  is 
the  continuous  adaptation  of  internal  to 
external  conditions.  Still,  thia  life  of  a 
plant,  as  compared  with  that  of  an  ani- 
mal, we  nuy  speak  of  as  a  seemingly 
passive  existence.;  it  exhibits  none  of  the 
active  and  apparently  spontaneous  move- 
ments which  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
majority  of  animats.  And  when  we  coQ- 
sider  the  latter  collectively,  and  con^iare 
the  phenomena  which  they  present  with 
those  that  are  to  be  observed  in  plants, 
we  are  most  struck  with  the  outward 
manifestations  of  life  in  the  form  of 
movement  of  various  kinds  which  ani- 
mals exhibit  These  differenpes  between 
the  membera  of  the  two  great  kingdoms 
of  organic  nature  may  be  accounted  for 
in  this  way. 

In  anioials  there  is  not  only  the  mere 
organic  or  vegetative  life,  such  as  we 
meet  with  in  the  plant,  but  another  kind 
of  manifestation  is  superadded,  'Which 
is  termed  by  way  of  distinction  aniniHl 
life,  or  the  life  of  relation.  Now,,  this 
animal  life  manifests  itself  most  obvious- 
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ly  by  the  movements  of  which  we  ha^e 
been  speaking,  and  their  ocourrenee  ie* 
pends  upon  the  po^sesa&op  by  animalB  of 
oertain  anatomioal  structures  whieh  do 
not  exist  in  plants.  These  added  struc- 
tures which  the  anin^al  does  possess'  but 
the  plant  does  not,  are  a  nervous  system 
and  oertain  parts^  such  as  ropseles  and 
boueSi  which  are  subservient  to.the  pur* 
poses  of  locomotion ;  the  whole  together 
forming  what  ate  called  the.  organs  of 
relatiou,  or  aniioal  lif^,  in  contradisting- 
tion  to  the  digestive,  pulmonary,  vascular, 
anct  other  apparatuses  which  are  organs 
of  vegetative  or  organic  life.  Even  in 
the  highest  animals,  .however,  at  oertain 
times — as  during  the  period  of  sleep,  the 
nature  of  which  we .  ai*e  about  to  con- 
sider more  fully— ►-there  presents  itpelf 
only  a  piode  of  life  which  scarcely  dif- 
fers, exoept  in  the  pnmber  aqd  complexi-* 
ty  of  the  phenomena  taking  place,  from 
that  which  we  meat  with  in  plants ;  it  is 
an  almost  purely  vegetative  e^^btence* 
The  essentials  of  such  an  existence  are, 
that  the  organism  should  assimilate  mat- 
ter which  is  foreign  to  itself  and  should 
convert  this  into  its  own  substance,  by 
causing  what  is  so  assimilated  to  assume 
new  moleoular  relations.  Thus  the  or- 
ganism ^ther  growB,  or  at  least  compen- 
sates for  the  waste  and  disintegration  of 
tissue  which  is  ever  going  on  within 
.  itself,  and  within  the  substance  of  all  liv- 
ing being9«  For  it  is  by  death  alone 
that  life  IS  rendered  possible— that  is  to 
say,  every  single  manifestation  of  power 
or  action  on  the  part  of  the  organism, 
such  as  we  call  vital,  is  possible  only,  and 
is  immediately  d^>endont  upon,  some 
coincidoBt  tiasi|e-<[eath,  or  moleeular 
change.  Thus  the  new  matter  assimila- 
ted by  a  living  being  may,  if  not  excea- 
aive  in  quantity,  be  devoted  only  to  mere 
nutiitiye  restoration ;  whilst  if  there  is 
an  excess,  the  surplus  material  goes  to 
the  producti9n  of  actual  new  tissue,  and 
to  increase  of  si«e— 'that  is  to  say,  growth 
takes  place.  The  sleeping  animal  there- 
fore presents  in  the  m^in  only  the  |^e- 
nomena  of  vegetative  life  :  its  organs  of 
relation  are  in  abeyance.  Now,  we  may 
ask,  what  is  the  meaning  and  essential 
nature  of  these  organs  of  relation  ?  what 
fhnctions  or  nses  do  they  subserve  ?  Or, 
in  other  words,  what  is  the  import  and 
significance  of  those  extra  functions  of 
animal  life,  of  which  the  organs  of  rela- 


tion are  the  instnimenta  ?  In  the  sim- 
plest auimals,  no  scbuh  thing  as  a  nervous 
systeni  exista,  and  these  also  agr^o  In 
this,  as  well  as  in  •  othev  important  re- 
spects with  plants.  Tb^y  do  not  possess 
many  different  organs ;  the  substance  of 
which  their  bodies  is  composed  is  more 
or  less  uniform  in  stm^tore ;  And  separa- 
ted portions  of  these  lowest  animals  are, 
like,  buds  or  slips  from  plants,  capable 
of  maintaining  an  independeoit  existence, 
and  growing  into  orgatiiems  resembling 
those  from  which  they  have  been  de- 
rived. As  differences. of  ^truclture  ari^e 
in  different  parts  of  the  body  of  higher 
organisms;  a  division  .and  allotment  like- 
wise occurs  of  the  various  functions 
whioh  have  ,to  be  performed*  Definite 
portions  of  the  body  are  appropriated 
lor.  the  re^ption  and  digestion  o^  alimen- 
tary substances ;  rudimentary  circulato- 
ry organs  for  distributing  the  nutritiye 
juices  are  formed ;  certain  limited  parts 
or  organs  are  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  respiration;  whilst  other  parts  of  the 
body  are  more  especitd^  concerned  in 
the  production  of  cells  destined  ibr  the 
reproduction  of  ih»  species.  When  such 
specialization  in  the  structure  of  different 
parts  of  the  organism  has  tal^en  place, 
we  may  be  pure  that  |t  corresponding 
limitation,  of  function  or  office  alt$o  ex- 
ists—so that  one  part  of  the  body  is  no 
longer  similar  to  any  other  part  of  the 
body — and,  as  we  might. expect,  a  sepa- 
rated segment  of  such  an  animal  is  no 
longer  capable  of  giving,  rise  to  a  new 
and  perfect  being.  Another  result  of 
this  differentiation  of  structure  and  cor- 
responding localization  of  function  is, 
that  some  anatomical  system  seems  re- 
quired which  ah^  tend  to  bind  together 
the  differently  woirking  part^  of  tiie  ani- 
mal, so  as  to  ez^sure  thijr  harmonious  ac- 
tion and  adaptation  to  one  another  as 
parts  of  a  jingle  organism.  Such  an 
anatomical  sysiem  dojus  become  devel- 
oped, having  functions  of  this  kind«  It 
is  called  the  nervous  system;  and, 
throughout  the  aiiims^l  serien,  it  is  found 
that  just  as  the  number,  of  organs  and 
parts  possessed  by  the  animal  increases, 
so  does  the  complexity  of  development 
of  this  nervous  system,  increase.  And, 
more  and  mores,  obviously,  as  we  rise  in 
the  animal  scale,  it  is  foi^nd  that  th*^  in- 
ter-de^i^dence  of  the  diflert-'iit  parts  of 
the  animal  becomes  greater,  so  that  an 
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injuiy  to  a  verj  limked  part  of  one  of 
the  higher  organtBiiui  will  frequently  re- 
salt  in  the  death  of  the  entire  animal. 
So  notably  is  this  the  case,  that  Cole- 
ridge aotually  made  it  the  essence  of  bis 
definition  of  life.  ^  Ufe,"  aooording  to 
him,  '4s  the  tendency  to  indiriditation." 
And  certamly  this  individuation,  or  mu- 
tual dependence  of  all  part«  of  the  or- 
ganism upon  one  another, is  in  great  part 
due  to  the  derelopment  of  the  nervous 
system.  So  far,  however,  we  have  been 
alluding  to  those  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  which  may  be  said  to  have  refer- 
ence more  especially  to  the  vegetative 
or  organic  life  of  animals ;  and  it  may  be 
well  to  state  here  that  the  nervous  or- 
gans which  perform  these  functions  are 
to  a  certain  extent  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent— they  oonstilnte  the  ganglionic  or 
great  sympathetic  nervous  system.  But 
the  brain*  and  spinid  cord  constitute 
another  great  division  of  the  nervous 
systean,  which  gradually  increases  in  im- 
portsnce  in  the  higher  animals  as  their 
fancti^^ns  of  animallife  become  more  and 
more  complex.  These  parts  form  the 
medium  by  means  of  which  surrounding 
objeetfl  and  physical  agents  reveal  them- 
selves to  the  organism,  and  enable  it  to 
react  with  the  aid  of  its  muscular  and 
osseous  structures  in  the  way  most  ap- 
propi'iate  for  its  own  good.  These  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  systen^  as  an  organ 
of  relation,  are  brought  intof^ay  through 
the  development  of  sense  org:nie,  in  con 
neetion  with  sn*  aggregation  of  cerebral 
ueiTOns  ganglia  composing  the  brain; 
and  their  action  involves  the  gradual 
building  up  of  oonsciousness  or  sen- 
tiency. 

By  such  acquinitions,  combined  with 
the  simultaneous  development  of  organs 
of  locomotion,  the  animal  is  enabled  not 
only  to  take  oogaizanoe  of  the  various 
phenomena  of  the  external  world,  but 
it  also  acquires  the  power  of  reacting 
in  a  suitable  manner,  so  as  to  pursue 
and  court  Ijiose  influences  or  things 
which  are  agreeable,  whilst  it  shuns 
others  of  a  noxious  or  disagreeable 
nature. 

For  the  developed  oonsciousness  of  a 
highly  organized  animal  there  is  no  rest 
in  the  waking  state.  Impresnons  are 
eontinually  pouring  in  through  one  or 
other  sense-avenue,  which  stimulate  and 
keep  up  trains  of  thought.    So  ;that  if 


occasional  periods  of  rest  are  desirable 
for  all  organs,  it  would  only  seem  pos- 
sible to  bring  this  about  in  the  case  of 
the  brain  by  some  mechanism  which 
should  practically  deaden  the  sensibility 
of  the  sensorium,  or  nerve  centres,  npou 
which  stimuli,  acting  through  the  senses 
of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  or  touch, 
impinge.  In  this  way,  consciousness 
would  be  for  a  time  blotted  out,  and 
the  function  of  thought  held  in  abey- 
ance. This,  as  I  shall  now  attempt 
more  particularly  to  shoiv,  is  the  oblect 
and  nature  of  the  state  of  sleep.  It  is 
a  condition  due  to  the  temporary  and 
periodical  inactivity  of  the  most  spe- 
cialized portion  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  bi:ain;  and  the  slumbering  insensi- 
bility of  this  highest  organ  of  animal 
life  involves,  as  a  consequence,  a  similar 
state  of  inactivity  for  the  other  organs 
of  relation,  whilst  the  functions  of 
mere  vegetative  life-  are  carried  on  in 
the  usual  way;  the  heart  beats,  the 
lungs  perform  their  accustomed  func- 
tions, and  most  of  the  glandular  organs 
elaborate  their  secretions,  as  in  the 
waking  state.  Thus,  although  it  is 
nsual  to  speak  of  the  individual  as 
sleeping,  it  is  really  only  his  or  her 
brain  and  its  immediate  dependencies, 
the  sense  organs,  which  sleep.  It  is 
for  the  br^n  alone  that  this  special 
provision  requires  to  be  brought  about — 
on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  its  orgon- 
izati(m,  and  the  subtle  and  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  functions  which  it  perfornis. 
Consciousness  itself  must  be  deadened,  if 
the  organ  of  consciousness  and  thought 
is  to  obtain  that  rest  which  is  necessary 
for  the  continuance  of  its  functional  ac- 
tivity. We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  other 
parts  of  the  body  do  not  also  share  iti  the 
advantages  which  aix)  to  be  derived 
from  periodical  sleep.  The  voluntary 
muscles,  for  instance,  must  benetit  by 
this  period  of  rest,  when  nutritive  repair 
may  take  place  more  effectually  in  those 
which  have  been  especially  called  into 
action  during  the  previous  day.  But 
the  various  muscles,  even  during  our 
waking  state,  have  also  their  periods 
of  rest ;  we  are  not  always  engaged  in 
muscular  exertions,  and  when  so  em- 
ployed alternate  demands  are  made 
upon  different  sets  of  muscles.  So  that 
periods  of  eleep  are  not  so  necessary  for 
the  restoration,  of  vigor  to  our  voluntary 
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muscular  syst^n.  And  even  those  purely 
organic  functions,  the  continnanoe  of 
which,  depeQd'iDg  upoo  the  action  of  in- 
volantary  muscles,  is  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  the  indiyidnal,  are  inter- 
mitting rather  than  strictly  continuous. 
Thus,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  and  the 
movements  of  inspiration  seem  contin- 
uous, but  still  there  is  even  with  them 
a  periodicity  which  is  able  to  include, 
between  the  successive  action^  of  these 
organs,  distinct  periods  of  rest.  It  can 
be  easily  computed  that  the  diurnal 
aggregate  of  these  periods  of  rest  for  the 
heart  would  amoimt  to  no  less  than  six 
hours,  and  for  the  muscles  concerned  in 
respiration  even  a  still  longer  perind. 
Glands  nlso  have  their  periods  of  rest 
and  activity  in  the  waking  state ;  whilst 
for  the  brain,  as  we  have  before  shown, 
the  only  possibility  of  repose,  and  any- 
thing like  complete  rest,  is  to  be  found 
during  sleep,  when  oonsciousness  and 
thought  are  in  abeyance. 

How,  then,  is  this  state  of  unconscious- 
ness induced  ?  To  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  the  reply  which  is  to  be  given, 
a  few  other  fundamental  facts  in  physio- 
logy must  be  brieflv  alluded  to* 

The  action,  or  wnat  is  called  the  func- 
tional activity  of  an  organ  depends  upon 
its  being  maintained  in  a  due  state  of 
nutrition ;  for  if  the  structure  of  an  organ 
is  defective,  or  spoiled,  by  virtue  of  a 
faulty  nutrition,  we  can  no  more  expect  it 
to  act  in  a  proper  manner  than  we  can  ex- 
pect a  watch  to  keep  accurate  time  when 
Its  mechanical  adjustments  are  either 
broken  or  out  of  gear.  Or,  to  take  an 
illustration  which  elucidates  our  present 
meaning  better:  just  as  no  one  would 
expect  a  steam-engine  to  continue  in 
activity  afler  the  supply  of  coal  had  been 
stopped,  the  combustion  of  which  fur- 
nishes its  motive  power,  so  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  any  organ  of  the  body 
would  continue  to  peHTorm  its  accns* 
tomed  actions  or  functions  after  that 
which  supplies  its  motive  power  had 
been  cut  off.  Now,  in  the  case  of  animal 
organs,  the  blood  supplies  the  pabulum, 
which  serves  as  fuel  in  enabling  them  to 
continue  their  functions,  under  the  spe- 
cial guidance  and  control  of  one  of  them 
— the  central  nervous  system.  For,  as 
we  have  before  said,  every  action  taking 
place  in  a  living  being  is  possible  only 
by  the  death  and  molecular  resolution  of 


those  portions  of  tissue-elements  which 
occitsion  the  vitnl  manifeetatioo ;  and 
this  great  law  of  life  involves  the  further 
necesnty  of  constant  and  molecular 
nutritive  repair,  if  the  functional  and 
structural  integrity  of  the. organs  is  to  be 
maintabed.  The  material  for  this  re[)air 
is  supplied  by  the  blood,  whioh  is  im* 
polled  by  the  contractions  of  the  heart 
through  a  system  of  dosed  tubes  lying 
amongst  the  elements  of  almost  every 
tissue  of  the  body.  These  blood-  vessels 
have  muscular  and  contractile  walls,  and 
gradually  diminish  in  sise  till  they  ter« 
minate  in  a  dense  network  of  capillary 
canals,  having  thin  membranoos  walls, 
through  which  the  nutritive  juices  are 
enabled  to  exude,  so  that  they  may  be 
taken  up  by  the  tif>8ue-elements  amongst 
whioh  the  capillaries  lie.  It  is  now  well 
known,  also,  that  one  of  the  most  ob- 
vious duties  of  the  great  sympatbetio 
system  of  nerves  and  ganglia  (the  ner- 
vous system  of  organic  Me)  is  to  regulate 
the  calibre  of  these  contractile  tubes, 
through  which  blood  is  conveyed  to  the 
various  organs  of  the  body.  By  the 
stimulation  of  certain  parts  of  this  ner- 
vous system  of  vegetative  or  organic 
life,  the  vessels  which  receive  their 
nerves  from  the  parts  stimulated  may  be 
seen  to  contract  and  notably  diminish  in 
siae;  whilst  if  tlie  ganglionic  nervous 
influence  is  cut  off  from  Uie^  vessels,  by 
section  of  the  nervous  trunks  going  to 
them,  tlien,  on  the  contrary,  the  same 
vessels  are  seen  to  dilate  to  a  diameter 
even  beyond  that  which  is  natural  to 
them.  By  a  mechanism  such  as  this, 
therefore,  great  differences  may  be 
brought  about  in  the  amount  of  blood 
sent  to  an  organ,  according  to  its  vary- 
ing degrees  of  functional  activity  at 
different  times,*  and  its  corresponding 
need  of  a  greater  or  leas  supply  of  nutri- 
tive fluid  to  compensate  for  the  molecular 
waste  which  it  is  undergoing.  And  it 
may  be  hiid  down^  inde^,  as  a  general 
rule  that  the  more  active  the  organ,  the 
greater  is  the  supply  of  blood  whioh  is 
sent  to  it — the  quantity  actually  sent 
being  regulated  to  a  nicety  by  a  most 
complex  but  marvellously  adapted  ner- 
vous mechanism. 

Now  the  state  of  Sleepi,  as  we  have 
before  ppeciGed,  is  one  which  is  essen- 
tially characterised  and  produced  by  a 
more  or  less  complete  arrest  of  the  fimc- 
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tions  of  the  brain,  the  orgfin  presiding 
over  itit  fnnctfoTWi  of  unimal  life.  How, 
tlienj  \h  this  arrest  of  fanctioD  brought 
about  ?  Th6  answer  moil  likely  to  sug- 
gest itself  t6  any  i-eader  of  this  paper 
wotfld  probably  be,^ — ^by  a  ditninution  in 
the  amount  Of  "blood  bent  to  the  organ. 
Btrt,  cunously  enough,  it  is  only  within 
the  last  ten  years'  or  so,  that  phyeiiolo- 
gists  have  begun  to  entertain  this  view. 
It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  state 
of  sleep  depended  upon  a  congested 
condition  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain ; 
that  is,  upon  their  being  more  or  less 
distended  with  blood,  moving,  how- 
ever, wfth  less  Tapidity  than  natural. 
This  distention,  with  slow  movement  of 
the  blood,  wottld,'  it  is  trtie,  be  unfavora- 
ble to  the  functional  activity  of  the  or- 
gan ;  and  then,  in  addition,  it  was  main- 
taitied  that  the  pr^sure  oh  the  delicate 
brain-tissue  produced  by  the  distended 
vessels  Was  in  itself  an  even  more  pow- 
erful cause  of  sleep.  On  this  theory  it 
was  difficult  and  almost  impossible  to 
account  for  the  production  of  the  con- 
gestion, and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  efficaciousness  of  pressure  upon 
the  brrtin  pulp,  in  bringing  about  sleep, 
was  maintained  prin^sipally  under  the  in- 
fluences of  a  fiilse  but  supposed  analogy- 
existing  between  this  normal  phy^ologi- 
cal  condition,  and  certain  states  of  dis- 
ease which  are  e^^pecfafly  characterized 
bv  the  rtjost  profound  nnconisteiousness. 
These  states  !are  known  by  the  names  of 
Stupor  and  OOma,  and  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  they  maybe  induced  by  undne 
pressure  upon  the  brain,  occasioned  (for 
instance)  by  portions  of  depressed  and 
fi-actured  skuTl ;  whilst  it  is  aflso  true  that 
in  othet'  cases  such  states  are  accompa- 
nied by  a  Very  fnll  and  distended  condi- 
tion of  the  vei^els  of  the  brain,  with  dark- 
colored  and  hi6re  or  less  impitre  blood. 
But  the  fact  that  sleep  is  produced  in 
quite  a  diflfeftent  way,  rests  principally 
upon  the  resultfif  of  observation  and  ex- 
periment. Even  Blnme»ibach,  in  the 
end' of  the  last  century,  advocated  the 
view  that  the  proxinrate  cause  of  sl^p 
was  a  diminished  flow  of  blood  to  the 
bead,  a  view  ythMi  he  wias  led  to  enter- 
tain from  observations  made  Upon'  a 
young  man  M-fro  had  fVafctnred  his  skull. 
Dendj',  alio,  Slates  that  in  1821  tiiere 
was  a  Woman*  at  MontpeHer,  who  bad 
lost  part  of  her  skull,  90  that  the  brain 


and  its  membranes  were  partly  laid  baVe. 
**When  She  was  in  deep  sleep,''  it  is 
said,  *^  the  brain  reratoinefd  raotionlti^s  be- 
neath the  ■  crest  of  the  cranial  bones ; 
when  she  was  dreaming,  it  became  some- 
what elevated ;  and  wheii  she  was  awake, 
it  was  protruded  through  the  fissure  in 
the  sknll.^*  But,  in  1860,  Mr.  Durham 
proved  experimentally,  that  in  certain 
animals  during  the  state  of  slee^  the  ves- 
sels On  the  surlltoe  of  the  brain  were  no- 
tably smaller,  and  odntbihed  less-  blood, 
than  when  the  same  animals  Were  awake. 
Dr.  Hammond  of  New  York,  also,  shortly 
afterwards,  by  somewliat  similar  experi- 
mental researches,  was  Enabled  to  cor- 
roborate thb  coniolufi^ons  arrived  at  by 
Mr.  Durham.  And  now  these  observa- 
tions, together  with  others  of  a  some- 
what sindiar  nature,  having  gone  so  far 
to  show  that  the  brahi  contains  notably 
less  blood  iA  ifs  vessels  during  sleep,  the 
doetrfne  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  estab- 
lished that  a  comparatively  ani&mio  or 
bloodless  state  of  the  bmin  is  the  princi- 
pal determining  cause  of  sleep.  We  are 
thus  left  flee  to  inquire — ^What  is  the 
actual  cause  of  that  diminution  in  the 
blood-su|9pIy  which  indtiOes  this  state  ? 

An  interesting  little  book  has  recently 
been  pirblished  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Moore 
(**  On  Going  to  S^ieep  "),  in  which  he  en- 
deavors more  e^ecially  to  answer  this 
last  question. '  He  insists^  as  we  think 
very  property,  upon  the  fact  that  the 
transition  from  a  condition  of  wakeful- 
ness to  one  of  sleep  is  really  at  the  last 
an  ahrupi  ehamge  of  htate^  and  there- 
fore one  which  cannot  be  adequately  ac- 
counted for  by  relyitig  upon  such  general 
causes  as  weariness  or  fatigue  of  body 
and  mind.  All  these,  it  is  true,  are  pow- 
erful predisposing  causes,  but  the  imme- 
diate effective  oanse  mnst  be  something 
more  specific ;  and  there  are  many  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  this  it^  the  dis- 
eharge  of  a  stimalatlng  influence  from. 
certain  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  svs- 
tem  in  the  beck  along  those  nerves  which 
are  distributed '  upon  and  regirlate  the 
calibre  of  the  arteries  that  supply  the 
brain.  The  effect  of  this  outgoing  stam- 
uliis  is  to  oanse  a  diminution  in  the  cali- 
bre of  those  aiteries,  so  that  they  carry 
to  the' brain  a  smaller  quantity  of  blood 
-^a  quaVitity  ina<)eqaate  to  maintain  the 
fmictiorial  ai5tivity  of  the  organ,  and 
therefbre  leading  to  a  state  of  ancon- 
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idofiffless,  thotigh  perhaps  sniBcient  to 
enable  the  nerve-elements  to  undergo 
that  amoont  of  nntritive  molecular  re- 
pair which  shall  iit  them  for  the  aotivitj 
they  maj  be  called  npon  to  display  on 
the  morrow.    It  seems  probable  that 
there  is  a  kmd  of  inverse  relationship 
exiiting  between  the  activities  of  those 
parts  c^the  sympathetic  nervous  system 
wbioh  snpply  the  cerebral  arteries,  and 
the  cerebmm  or  brain  itself— a  kind  of 
antagonism  between  the  nervous  system 
inorganic  and  that  of  animal  life.    And 
it  18  perfectly    consistent    with    other 
known  physiological  phenomena  for  us 
to  iro^me  that  in  general,  so  long  as  we 
are  awake,  and  the  brain  is  in  a  condi- 
tion of  ftmctional  activity,  an  influence 
emanates  from  it  along  those  nerve  ilia- 
meotfl  by  which  it  is  m  connection  with 
the  cervical  sympathetic  ganglia,  of  a  re- 
prenive,  or,  as  physiologists  would  say, 
of  an  ivJiihitory  nature.    Although  such 
a  eommunicfttion  cannot  be  actually  de- 
monstrated, yet  various  reasons  lead  us 
to  believe  that  it  almost  certainly  exists 
throai^h  the  intermediation  of  fibres  pass- 
fflg  through  the  upper  part  of  that  elon- 
gated continnntion  of  the  brain  known 
as  the  spinul  cord.    So  long  as  this  inhi- 
bitory stimulus  streams  down  from  the 
active  brain  above,  the  action  of  the  cer- 
▼ical  sympathetic  ganglia  is  restrained ; 
bat  when  after  the  fatigues  of  a  day 
spent  in  more  or  less  bodily  and  mental 
exertion,  the  vigor  of  the  brain  is  di- 
minished (as  the  relaxed  or  wandering 
attention  testifies),  then  there  comes  a 
moment  of  abstraction,  when  the  action 
of  the  brain  is  so  slight  that  the  inhibi- 
tory influence  proceeding  from  it  is  no 
longer  cipable  of  holding  in  check  the 
sympathetic  ganglia.      These,  set  free 
from  the  cerebral  influence,  begin  to  dis- 
charge their  accumulated  force,  so  as  to 
lead  to  a  contraction  of  the  cerebral  ar- 
teries and  a  diminished  supply  of  blood 
to  the  brain.    This  lowered  su|^ly  of 
blood  necessarily  leads  to  a  still  further 
dtmination  of  brain  energy,  and  thus  the 
freedom  of  the  cardiac  ganglia  from  ce- 
rebral control  is  rendered  more  i>erfect, 
and  the  condition  of  sleep  the  more  sound. 
After  honi-s  of  repose,  however,  during 
which  we  must  suppose  nutritive  repair 
has  been  taking  place,  the  irritability  of 
the  nerve-cells  in  the  brain  has  been  re- 
stored to    its  maximum  condition,  so 


that  they  are  now  rendered  capable  of 
responding  to  such  slight  impressions 
through  one  or  other  of  the  sensory  or- 
gans, as  would  have  passed  utterly  un- 
noticed soon  after  sleep  had  been  in- 
duced. Now,  some  slight  impression, 
whether  of  sight,  sound,  or  toneh,  is  ca- 
pable of  arousing  the  consciousness,  and 
completely  putting  an  end  to  that  state 
of  sleep  which  had  for  some  time  previ- 
ously been  gradually  growing  less  and 
less  sound.  The  brain  is  again  in  ac- 
tivity, the  sympathetic  ganglia  are  once 
more  subordinated,  so  that  the  cerebral 
arteries  have  redilated,  and  thus  the  su- 
pervention of  the  state  of  wakefulness  is 
at  the  last  more  or  less  sudden  and  ab- 
rupt, just  as  we  have  seen  that  the  final 
transition  from  the  waking  to  the  sleep- 
ing state  was  an  abrupt  one.  The  slight 
impression  upon  the  reinvigorated  sen- 
sorium  must  have  exercised  a  paralyzing 
influence  upon  the  cervical  sympathetic 
ganglia  sufficient  to  cause  the  redilation 
of  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  its  conse- 
quence a  state  of  wakefulness. 

Sf>ace  will  not  permit  of  our  going  into 
details  concerning  the  state  of  sleep  itself 
and  the  phenomena  of  dreaming.  We 
will  only  say  that,  from  a  consideration 
of  many  facts,  it  seems  more  than  prob- 
able that  certain  parts  of  the  brain  may 
sleep  whilst  others  are  awake,  and  that 
great  variations  in  this  respect  take  place 
during  the  total  period  of  sleep ;  all  tliese 
tending  to  show  that  the  branches  of  the 
cerebral  arteries  have  separate  and 
smaller  nerve-centres  (all  in  connection, 
however,  with  the  groat  cervical  gan- 
glia), BO  that  certain  of  the  arterial 
branches  may  remain  dilated,  whilst  oth- 
ers are  in  a  state  of  contraction. 

We  can  only  allude,  also,  to  the  dif- 
ferent requirements  of  different  individ- 
uals as  regards  their  amount  of  sleep — 
differences  dependent  upon  age,  mental 
activity,  and  other  circumstances;  and 
to  the  remarkable  instances  on  record  in 
which  sleep  has  supervened  in  the  most 
exceptional  circumstances — even  as  in 
the  case  of  Damiens,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  diabo1ic:il  tortures  on  the  rack. 
These  anomalies  ai*e  much  more  capable 
of  explanation  from  a  consideration  of 
the  theory  of  sleep  which  we  have  just 
been  unfolding,  tnan  if  we  attempt  to 
account  for  them  by  a  reference  to  any 
of  the  views  concerning  this  mysteri- 
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THE  CYCLES  OF  THE  WORLDS. 

In  the  strange  wild  cosmogony  of  the 
Brahmins,  the  learned  priesthood  of 
ancient  India,  there  are  vast  cycles  of 
time,  which  mark  great  changes  in  the 
condition  of  the  earth,  and  stopendoos 
cataclysms  in  the  whole  created  Uniyerse. 
The  longest  and  most  stupendous  of  these 
is  called  '^  the  sleep  of  Brahm,''  the  Sh- 

Ereme  Being, — at  the  close  of  which,  by 
is  awsiking  from  his  oreatire  dream  (all 
creation  being  held  to  be  an  embodi* 
ment,  as  it  were,  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
Supreme  when  thus  dreaming),  the  Uni- 
verse, the  whole  system  of  the  Worldsi, 
comes  to  an  end :  after  which,  as  Brshm 
sleeps  and  dreams  again,  a  new  order  of 
things,  and  a  new  system  of  worlds^ 
springs  into  existence.  Besides  these 
vast  cataclysms  in  creation,  there  are 
lesser  cycles  which  inaugurate  great 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  earth, — 
the  last  of  which  is  the  Kali-yuga,  of 
Black  Age,  which  commenced  some  four 
thousand  years  ago.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  vast  cycles  thus  imagined  by  the 
Brahmins  were  suggested  to  their 
dreamy  philosophers  by  the  grand  cycles 
of  the  ever-moving  orbs  of  the  universe, 
which  at  vast  but  recuiTcnt  periods  must 
culminate  in  critical  pontions  for  some 
of  the  worlds,  if  not  for  the  whole  Uni- 
verse. 

In  Europe,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  it 
was  believed  that  our  world  was  created 
at  a  time  when  all  the  planets  w*ere  in 
that  part  of  the  heavens  which  is  repr<v 
sented  by  the  sign  Aries, — or  rather,  that 
when  our  solar  system  was  created, 
Earth  and  all  the  planets  commenced 
their  revolutions  round  the  sun  from 
this  part  of  the  zodiac  as  their  starting- 
point;  and  that  when  the  planets  at 
length  return  to  the  same  position— 
when  all  of  them  are  again  simultane- 
ously alligned  in  Aries,— lh6  destined 
cycle  will  be  completed,  and  the  present 
system  of  things  will  come  to  an  end.' 
This  idea,  too,  shows  how  the  imagina* 
tion  of  man,  althoug;h  dealitig  with  pe» 
nods  then  incalculs^le,  has  reoogsized 
the  potent  influence  which  such  cycles 
are  likely  to  have  upon  creation,  or  at 


least  upon  the  orks  vpwialiy  affected  by 
them.  And  unquestionably  there  la  aaf- 
ficient  ground  in  the  actual  faots*  of 
astronomy  and  geol<ogy  to  furnish  a  bfr« 
sis  for  such  oonjeotares,  whether  the  eon* 
jectnres  themselves  be  right  or  not. 

Of  the  grand  ehangesr  whieh  take 
place  in  the  Universe — ^in  the  glorious 
and  reaplendent  &brio  of  the  Worida, 
changing  iroiii  teon  to  tbon  with  the 
movements  of  the  Divine  Mind,  which 
created  and  upholds  them  all, — Man's 
knowledge  is  almoat  nil,  ^^  We  are  of 
yesterday,  and  know  nothing."  The 
life  of  the  haman  species,  the  goodliest 
of  earth's  inhabitants--* still  more  that  of 
civilized  man,  who  recorda  his  know- 
ledge and  obsa^ations*— is  but  a  moment 
compared  with  the  existence  of  our 
planet,  or  of  the  bright  but  tiny  oireiet 
of  our  Solar  system ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
shining  mass  of  Worlds  innumerable, 
compared  with  whieh  our  whole  Solar  sya- 
tem  is  as  a  dust-grain.  Nevertheless,  even 
from  the  brief  history  of  dvilized  man, 
we  know  that  changes  are  taking  plaoe 
in  the  Universe  around  us.  Some  stars 
—  bright  worlds  —  have  disappeared 
wholly;  others  have  appeared  only  to 
vanish  as  suddenly  from  our  sight ;  and 
others  still,  while  visibly  mamtaining 
their  existence,  vary  from  time  to  time 
alike  in  brightness  and  in  color.  How 
far  these  sidereal  dianges  are  actual^  and 
how  far  they  are  apparent  only,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  But  beneath  onr  feet, 
and  in  the  hills  above  us,  we  have  proof 
positive  of  the  grand  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  Earth  itself.  Sue- 
cessive  worlds  of  life,  alike  vegetable 
and  animal,  have  bloomed  and  died  on 
the  surfiice  of  our  planet, — leaving  their 
fossilized  remains,  m  a  series  of  layers  in 
earth's  hard  crust,  for  the  instruction  of 
Man,  and  to  tertiper  the  pride  of  his  own 
heyday  by  whispering  that  he,  too,  like 
them,  may  pasd  away,  while  Earth 
blooms  on  in  undiminished  or  still  in- 
creasing beauty. 

Consider,  too,  the  chang(*s  whieh  have 
taken  plaoe  in  the  structure  of  Earth's 
sui*f:ice.  The  ancient  priesthood  of  the 
Nile  told  Herodotas,  greatly  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  learned  and  lively  Greek, 
that  all  that  was  then  Land  had  once 
been  Water  (».  s.  covered  by  the  sea), 
and  thfft  i^l'that  was  then  Water  would 
in  process  of  time  reappear  as  Land. 
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Modern  Scfenee,  80  far«a  it  goes,  jaiiti- 
fies  that  bold  atatement*  Apart  from  the 
light  which  G^logj  throwe  uponi  the 
long^^st  ooDvukiena  in  the  aorface  of 
Earth,  vast  changea  appear  to  have  been 
going  on,  in  the  distribtttion  of  land  and 
sea,  even  in  comparatively  reeent  times. 
The  traditiona  of  Ceylon  say  that  that 
small  but  marveltoualy  beautiful  island 
is  the  last  fragment  of  a  great  continent, 
extending  southward  into  the. Pacific, 
which  disappeared  by  siiccessiTe  sujb- 
mergences.  And  this  tradition  seems  .to 
be  corroborated  by  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  theftuna  and  flora  of  Cey* 
Ion  and  that  of  India,  although  only  a 
mile  or  two  of  sea  now  separate  tJiose 
con'ntries.  In  truth  the  appearance  of 
some  large  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pa- 
cific seems  to  indicate  that  they  are  the 
mere  hill-top«  of  a  submerged,  and  in 
some  parts  atjll  sinking,  continent ;  while 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  opposite 
phenomenon  is  observable.  At  one  time 
probably  Land  predominated  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere,  as  it  now  does  in 
the  Northern.  And  may  not  the  old 
tradition  of  the  Atlantis,  an  island  that 
once  lay  westward  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  be  correct,  aad  not  a  dim  and 
quickly-lost  knowledge  of  the  New 
World  subsequently  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus ? 

The  Destroying  principle  is  a  neces- 
sary element  in  the  work  of  Develop- 
ment—in the  progress  of  Earth,  as  well 
as  of  the  Worlds  at  large.  The  work 
of  Creation,  so  to  call  it-^or  rather  of 
the  Divine  Creator-^manifestly,  even  to 
the  limited  vision  of  Man,  "proceeds  by 
the  various  processes  of  Destruction, 
Be-modelment,  and  Re-^eation.  Hence, 
although — as  shown  ip  our  new  theories 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Solar 
system — we  hold  that  an  Economy  of 
Force,  a  Conservation  of  Existence,  is 
this  predominant  principle  ii^  Creation 
(the  Universe),  we  do  not  the  less  be- 
lieve in  the  occasional  destruction  or  dis- 
ruption of  orbs^  and  catadyums  of 
worlds  whereby  they  are  remodelled  as 
regards  the  organisms  developed  on 
their  surface^  and  the  forms  of  Life  by 
which  they  are  tenanted. 

We  remember,  in  student-^UySi  how 
our  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
when  lecturing  on  ConaetiB,  u^ed  to  de^ 
moDstrate  that  these  fiery  menacing  va- 


grants of  the  sky,  even  if  they  came  into 
complete  contact  with  a  planet  or  other 
orb,  could  harm  it  no  more  than  a  pass- 
ing mist  of  extremest  tenuity.  By  his 
account,  it  could  not  hurt  a  fly.  It  has 
been  calculated,  he  said — and  so  it  has — 
that  the  substance  of  a  comet  is  so  mar- 
vellously sparse  or  tenuous,  that  if  its 
whole  mass  were  condensed  into  solid 
matter,  like  Earth's,  it  would  not  form 
one  cubic  indi.  Even  in  those  days  of 
ready  soholaslic  belief,  a  vague  under- 
ling distrust  accompanied  our  assent  to 
his  doctrine.  Yet  we  did  not  doubt  that 
the  tsnpity  of  C<»nets  was  as  great  as  he 
stated  it;  and  many  years  afterwards, 
on  a  memorable  occasion,  we  verified  the 
fact  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  own  senses. 
We  remember  as  vividly  as  if  it  were 
but  yesterday,  that  night  in  October, 
1868,  when  the  magnificent  comet  of 
that  year — what  a  sight  of  splendor  it 
was,  spreading  its  trail  of  light  over  one- 
half  of  the  sky  I — passed  over  the  star 
Avcturns.  We  taw  the  comet's  ap- 
proach, and  watched  with  eager  and 
curious  gaze  to  see  what  efieot  the  tran- 
sit would  have  upon  the  brightness-  of 
the  distant  star.  That  transit  would 
throw  lighten  the  nature  of  the  Comet's 
substance.  As  we  gazed,  the  transit 
took  place.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the' 
actual  nucleus  or  head  of  the  comets 
passed  between  us  and  the  star ;  but  cer- 
tainly  its  neck  did,  dose  to  the  nucleus 
or  bead.  Was  the  star  eclipsed  ?  Not 
so;  not  even  dimmed.  In  fact — although 
it  might  be  a  trick  of  the  fancy — the  light 
of  the  star  seemed  to  gleam  brighter 
during  the  minutes  when  it  shone  through 
the  Comet.  A  puff  of  steam  will  obscure 
the  sua ;  and  it  appeared  then  as  if  a 
body  so  perfectly  translucent  as  the 
Comet  could  not  consist  of  any  known 
form  of  Matter,  but  was  a  wandering 
orbed  mass  of  electric  fluid  (so  to  call  it) 
existing  in  a  condition  of  very  low  ten- 
si<m — ^akin  to,  but  less  tense  than,  the 
Aurora^borealis.  And  thus,  while  veii- 
fying  formyself  the  extreme  tenuity  of 
Cometai  my  early  doubt  assumed  a  more 
definite  shape :  and  I  said,  Are  there  not 
highly  tenuous  forms  of  Matter  which 
neveitheless  are  potent  in  their  in- 
fluence? Is  not  the  terrible  lightning- 
flash  aa  tenuous  as  comets ;  yet  who  can 
inmgine  that  if  our  orb  were  enveloped 
in  an  electrio  mass  even  of  low  tension, 
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th«  efl^ts  of  sncb  a  cobtact  woqM  not 
be  f«r  more  potent  than  ftnj  which  the 
enrrent  theory  admtts'ad  possible  to  the 
action  of  coraot«  ?       ' 

Bnt  it  is  not  to  the  erratic  visrts  of  those 
bright  and  tenuous  Spectres  of  tbeSky 
that  we  now  desire  to  call  attention,  bst 
to  the  grand  cyclfcal  movements  of  the 
solid  heavenly  bodies  around  us.  The 
study  of  Astrology  in  its  old  form  is  now 
past  and  gone,  as  a  wholly  Iklse  and  use- 
less science :  ifideed  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive how  the  human  mind  eould  ever 
have  imagined  that  the  fact  of  a  man 
having  been  born  when  a  certain  planet 
was  in  the  ascendant  should  render  his 
fortunes  dependent  uponthe  pofMon  of 
that  planet  in  the  heavens  at  the  various 
crises  of  his  life.  But  Astrology  hi  a  fbr 
wider  fonn — t.  «.,  the  movements  of  the 
surrounding  orbs  as  affecting  the  condi- 
tion of  each  other,  and,  most  of  all,  our 
own  planet — is  a  science  worthy  of  more 
study  than  it  at  present  receives.  The 
Cycles  of  the  Worlds,  even  although 
they  had  no  effect  upon  Earth,  constitute 
an  elevatitig  study:  if  it  humbles  the 
pride  of  mortal  man,  who  is  but  an 
ephemeron  of  the  Worlds,  here  to-day 
and  vanished  to-morrow,  it  not  the  less 
rejoices  man's  undying  soul  by  revealing 
to  it  thfe  subHme  g^andeur  of  the  scheme 
♦of  Creation,  the  work  of  the  Divine 
Maker  with  whom  ten  thousand  years 
are  but  as  one  day.  Strange  to  say,  it 
is  to  ancient  and  long-dead  nations  that 
we  must  still  look,  if  we  desire  to  see  an 
adequate,  or  partially  adequate,  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  vast  asttonomical  or 
chronological  periods  dedncible  from  the 
cycles  of  the  heavenly  orbs. 

The  complete  lunar  cycle,  embracing 
18  years  and  219  days — at*  the  ertd  of 
which  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  the  Moon's 
node  (i.  ^.,  the  point  at  Which  the  Moon 
crosses  the  ecliptic)  get  back  to*  their 
original  position-^was  known  to  the  an- 
cient Chaldeans;  long  beibre  the  ilrst 
dawn  of  European 'civilisation' began  in 
the  little  peninsula  of  Greece.  But,' so 
far  as  we  know,  astrqn6mtcal  sciehce  a^ 
tatned  a  still  higher  perfection  in  the 
land  of  the  ^ile  than  on  the  biiiiks  of  the 
Euphfrntes.  The  ancient  Egyptians, 
with  whom  Civilisatioin  began  earlier 
and  continued  in  a  state  of  urfbroken 
progress  longer  than  in' arty  other  natibn 
— ^Iraowledge  being  steadily  accumulated 


and  safely  pferplfttuated  •  In  the  learned 
oaste  of  dhe  priesthood  for  sever^  thou- 
sand  yeitrs-^-ooUnted  by  cycled  of  Im- 
mense duration  f  doing  so,  however,  in 
quite  a  diffi^renteyirit  Irom  the  dreamy^ 
imaginative,  andooinp«ira«ively  ^ofant 
priesthood  of  ludls,  and  chiefly,-  if  4iot 
entirely,  for  the  ^ery  sensible  and  prac- 
tical purpose  of  obtaining  a  perfect  sys- 
tem of  computing  time.  The  fable  of 
the  PhcBnir^-^that.  bird  of  beautiful  plu- 
mage which  appeared  in  Egypt  once  in 
five  centuries,  oiily  to  die,  and  td  reap- 
pear in  new  life  and  vouth— was  but  an 
Ignorant  understandWof  the  Phoenix 
period,  which  embraced  nearly  five  hun- 
dred  years.  Yet  this  was  but  the  Sub- 
division of  a  still  grander  period,  llie 
unit  of  time,  of  correeh  chronology,  in 
ancient  Egypt,  was  the  great  Bothio 
period,  comprising  1461  'years :  and  it  is 
curious  and  instructive,  even  in  this  ad- 
vanced age  of  the  worid,  to  note  the 
basis  of  this  truly  scientific  mode  of 
reekotiing  time. '  It  Was  not  confined  to 
our  planetary  system,  but  reached  into 
the  region  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  also 
was  connected  with  a  well^tciarked  point 
in  the  common  ;^ar,  and  wRh  ^he  most 
noticeable  and  ianportaat  lotibl  event  in 
E^ypt.  The  finst  swell  of  the  annual 
inundation  of  the  Nile  ia  noticeable  at 
the  cataracts  of  Syene  (where  the  KHe 
ent0i*s  Egypt)  on  the  longest  day, — in 
other  words,  at  the  Summer  eolstioe ; 
and  the  eonnnencenient  of  each  Sothic 
period  occurred  when,  viewed  i¥om 
^ene,  the  star  Birins  (called  by  the 
E^pthins  Sothis,  and  "hf  dsthe  Dog- 
star)  rose  above  the  honaon  exactly  at 
the  safne  moment  as  the  Sun  on  the 
morning  of  the  k>nge8t<^y  I — which  was 
the  first  day  of  their  month  Thodi,  and 
coincident,  as  already  said,  with  the  firet 
visible  rise  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  A 
grand  cycle  truly,  completing  itself  only 
once  in  1461  years.  '  But  even  this  did 
not  Buftce  for  these  fiH*-reaching  calcu- 
lators ;  for,  noticing  'the  annual  pi'eees- 
eion  of  the  solstiMs,  they  included  this 
eletaent  also  in  Khdr*  chronological  sys- 
tem, by  framing  a'  gfand  Cosmic  year  of 
84,525  solar  yealTs,  alt  the  end  of  which 
period  the  solstice  had  come  back  to  its 
old  place,  while  the  Sou  and  the  Doj^tar 
rose  together  on  the  laoHnng  or  that 
day.  *  Such  imtneti^e  periods — 30,000 
years  !-^take  Jiway  one's  breath ;  but 
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they  serve  to  'sKbvr  tvfth  Wh^tt '  earnest 
abd  liiborioits  zeal  tlicf  inci^rit  prieslhood 
of  Egypt  sttidled  the  whole  tdov^mefits 
6(  flie  beaveHB  in  6rder  to  obtain  a  per- 
fectly true  and  scientific  ib^anB  of  reckon- 
ing time.  They  6ared  nothihg  for  the 
Aort  life  of  man  •  tbey  looked  only  at 
the  movements  or  the  enduring  worlds. 
It  seems  as  if  they  Mmed  at  deviSiftg'  a 
science  fo^  measuring  the*  life  of  the 
Earth  itself,  hither  than  that  of  its  mortal 
inhabitants. 

Modern  astronomy,  so  successfbl  and 
diligent  in  other  branches  of  the  science, 
has  nrtherto  given  but  little  heed  to  the 
vast  cycles  definitely  tnafltbd  by  the 
movements  of  the'  heavenlv  orbs.  So 
far  as  we  know,  no  calculation' has  ever 
been  made  as  to  the  last  time  when  the 
planets  were  all  ifi  a  row,  in  a  straight 
line  out  from  the  Sun,  and  Rkewise  in 

Eeriheliony— t.c.,  in  fliat  part  of  their  or- 
it  where  they  are  i^earest  to  the  Sun ; 
nor  as  to  when  this  critical  alli^nment 
of  the  pifinets  in  perihelion  will  recur. 
Very  interesting,  too,"^0!ild  it  be  to  ob- 
tain data  for  estimating  the  flight  of  the 
Sun  through  space — the  form  of  his  orbit, 
the  perlod'of  his  revolution,'  and  the  path 
through  the  clusters  of  the  fixed  stai'sin 
which  our  Splar  System  is  progressing : 
ibr  miqnestionaWy  the  condition  of  our 
System  of 'worlds  will  be  vastly  affected 
by  this  onward  march*  through  the  abyss- 
es of  Space,  according  ieis  the' sun  carries 
US  into  dense  masses  of  the  starry  orbs. 
Or  leads  us  off  into  waster  regions  of  the 
sky  than  those  through  which'  we  kre 
no'^  travelling.  Moreover,  as  tfae'Sun's 
orbit  is  donhiness  elliptical,  ho  tnust  ap- 
T>roach  and  be  affected  by  the  Cefatral 
Dttn  rnofiB  at  one  period"  than  at  another. 
At  present  we  are  6nly  beginning  to 
know  for  certjiin  that  the  Sun  Is  acttially 
flyitog  through  the  star-bespangled  Space; 
but  in  the  ever-ipprroVing  ftjtnre,  we 
dou'btl  not  that  Science  Viil  be  able  to 
determine  the  actual  orbit  of  the  Sun, 
and  the  grand  Orb  around  which  he  re- 
volves. Then  we  sHaH  beable  to, foresee 
l)y  calculation  thd  different  surroundings 
into  which  our  Solar  system  y^Wl  be 
brought  in  l^is  grand  pi^ogress  through 
space;  and  thereby  in  some  degree  to 
forecast  the  destinies  of  our  plarlet,  atid 
the  grand  cataclysms  which  will  mark 
its*  fiture  career,  as  they  have  unques- 
tionably marked  its  history  in  IheTeniote 


paftt  of  w^liAeh  Geology  alone  can  tell  us 
the  tale. 

Btrt,  patting  aside  these  f^f-reaching 
calculations — these  grand  cosmical  ey- 
etes— ^lec  us  consider  the  influences  to 
which  oui*  Solar  system  ia  subject  within 
periods  easily  calculable,  wnich  recur 
within  the  tetm^of  a^higle  human  life, 
and  some  of  them  almost  fVom  year  to 
year. 

TUX  BOLAK  SPOXB. 

And,  fi^,  let  us  aak,  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Solar  Spo^s — of  those 
visible  changes  in  the  vast  gaseous  enve- 
lope of  the  Sun's  orb  ?  Some  of  those 
dark  "spots"  in  the  bright  Av^lope  of 
the  Sun  are  as  large  as  our  own'  planet ; 
and  they  evidetrtly  indicate  a  great  dis- 
tnrbance.  Kow,  such  disturbance,  or 
cfaanee  in  the  cbndHion  of  the*  Sari,  can 
only  be  prpdnced  by  c6smical  Interaction, 
— they  must  ^e  the  eftcts  of  changes  in 
the  fever-varymg  position  and  condition 
6f 'the  surrounding  oi^bs.  '  These  solar 
spots  are  found  only  in  the  equatorial 
regioft  of  the  Sun, — ^in  other  words,  in 
that  half  of  his  surface  which  is  most 
directly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  his 
satelKtes  thef  Planets.  But  not  on  this 
ground  must  it  be  hastily  inferred  that 
these  Solar  disturbances  are  prbduced 
wholly,  or  eyen  mainly,  by  plfttoetary  ac- 
tion. TRiis  same  (Equatorial)  belt  or  zone 
of  the'Suu  is  exposed  to  other  tod  in- 
finitely Vaster  influence,  AH  revolving 
bodies  turn  their  Equators  to  the  plane 
of  the  orb  around  which  they  rotate : 
their  Equator,  in  fkct,  is  nothing  else 
than  the  portion  of  theh*  sphei-es  which 
they  do  turp  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
primary  orb.  TVbatis  time  of  the  planets 
in  this  respect  is  equally  tme  of  the  Sun. 
He,  likethcln,  is  a  revolving  orb, — great 
as  l^e  is,  the  Sun  !s  but  a  satellite:  and 
his  equatorial  region  is  turned  (not  only 
to  the  Planets,  htit)  tor  the  t^ast  and  still 
unknown  Central  Orb  rontid  Which  he 
himself  revolves.  Noyr,*  this  Central  Orb 
(Vast  though  its  di^nce  be)  must  un- 
questionably effect  the  Sun  fiir  more 
than  all  Hhe  blanets  put  together  can  do. 
Hence  the  CAief  dause  of  the  Solar  spots, 
of  the  visible  ^ba^ges.in  the  condition  of 
^the  Si|n,  may  safely  and  surely  be  attri- 
*but^a  to  tnroenceB  existing  beyond  our 
Jittl^  System  of  worids— *and  coming  from 
the  ikr-off  region  of  tlje  Fixed  Stars. 
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Nevertheless  it  k  equally  trae,  accord- 
ing to  our  theory  of  cosmical  interactioni 
that  to  some  extent  the  solar  spots  are 
dependent  also  upon  the  ehanging  posi- 
tion of  the  Hanets.  Consider  tiie  facts. 
In  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  Solar 
system,  the  Planets  may  be  regarded  as 
spread  equally  all  round  the  Sun's  equa- 
torial belt,— eaoh  differing  in  magnitude 
and  also  in  distance,  but  each  (at  least  as 
re<^ard8  the  larger  planets^  in  a  different 
part  of  the  Ecliptic,  andf  hence  acting 
upon  a  different  part  of  the  Sun's  equa- 
tor. In  such  a  ease  the  influence  of  the 
planets  will  (so  to  speak)  fall  equally  all 
round  his  surface.  Accordingly,  as  re« 
gards  the  simple  force  of  Attraoti^m,  their 
respective  innuences  will  counteract  and 
tend  to  neutralize  one  another, — thereby 
reducing  the  Sun's  libration,  from  a  per- 
fectly straight  course  through  the  hea- 
vens, to  a  minimum.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  those  distant  but  recurrent  times  when 
all  the  Planets  are  alligned  on  the  same 
side  of  the  Sun,  and  m  perihelion,  then 
their  attractive  forces  will  be  combined, 
— they  will  pull  all  together  against  the 
Sun;  and  lus  eccentnc  movement  will 
then  be  greater  than  usual  In  fact,  in 
such  a  position  of  our  Solar  system,  the 
amount  of  interaction  between  all  the 
component  members  of  it  would  then  be 
at  a  maximtun. 

For  the  sake  of  being  more  easily  un- 
derstood, we  have  illustrated  the  case  by 
reference  to  the  principle  of  Gravitation 
or  Attraction.  But  Attraction  (as  shown 
in  previous  articles)  is,  in  our  view,  mere- 
ly the  simplest,  the  rudimentary,  and 
therefore  the  most  common  or  universal 
form  of  the  cosmical  power — of  cosmical 
interaction :  heat,  light,  and  electric  or 
maffnetic  excitement,  being  other  forms 
of  uie  same  grand  Force.  Accordingly, 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  cyclical  vari- 
ations in  the  positions  of  the  orbs  which 
constitute  our  Solar  system,  would  doubt- 
less be  acoompanied  by  changes  in  the 
general  condition  of  our  little  system  of 
worlds,  and  must  have  some  influence  in 
producing  those  disturbances  in  the  gase- 
ous atmosphere  of  the  Sun,  of  which  the 
Solar  Spots  are  an  indication* 

THE  WSATBKB. 

Let  US  now  come  nearer  home.  Coming 
down  from  the  abysses  of  ^ace— descen- 
ding from  the  contemplation  of  cosmical 


interaction  in  the  starry  firmaro 
us  apply^the  same  principle  in  ehi 
of  the  varying  conditions  of  our  o 
Planet.  We  shall  not  here  att 
speculate  upon  the  grander  chan 
duceable  on  Earth  oy  the  vary] 
tions  of  the  surroimding  orbs— 
which,  at  long  intervals,  in  the  < 
the  worlds,  doubtless  alter  alike  1 
surface  and  the  life-power  of  our] 
producing  those  territorial  bo 
ments^  and  also  those  successive 
tions'and  developments  of  anic 
which  Geolog}'  reveals  to  us  as 
actually  occurred.  Let  us  consii 
that  commonplace,  evervdny,  3 
zling  matter — which  maybe  brief 
the  Weather. 

The  Seasons,  the  variations  of 
which  each  part  of  Earth  ezp 
throughout  the  year,  as  everyone 
are  produced  by  the  varying  poi 
our  planet  in  the  course  ot  eac 
revolution  round  the  Sun.  Be 
Seasons  are  by  no  means  uniform 
character  from  year  to  year.  In 
successive  years,  indeed,  are  they 
ly  alike ;  and  in  some  years  they 
character  immensely.  They  var 
gards  heat  and  oold,  dryness  and  ' 
some  are  remarkable  for  atm< 
calm,  others  for  high  winds  an* 
canes;  in  some,  thunderstorms 
quent,  in  others  they  are  rare ; 
years  the  harvest  is  unusually  ; 
others  the  crops  are  lamentably  d 
What  is  more,  there  are  cycles  ofg 
bad  years ;  a  series  of  good  hai 
frequently  followed  by  a  series 
ones, — as,  for  instance,  in  the  cm 
seven  good  years  followed  by  sev 
of  scarcity,  which  were  foreshad< 
Pharaoh's  dream  of  the  lean  kin 
swallowed  up  the  fat  ones.  It 
ceivabte  that  Joseph's  acquaintai 
the  elaborate  astronomical  kn< 
and  observations  of  the  £<ryptiai 
hood  may  have  helped  him  in  < 
the  true  meaning  of  his  royal  i 
dream.  Quite  recently,  it  has  1: 
covered,  or  at  least  maiotained*- 
subject  is  still  involved  in  great 
that  there  is  a  decennial  cycle 
which  the  character  of  the  Sea 
the  Weather  of  the  whole  yei 
through  certain  variations,  as  ii 
by  good  and  bad  harvests;  bt 
anew  and  repeating  similar  \i 
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in  each  decennial  period.  And  it  has 
bera  longkt  to  oonnect  this  cyole  of  the 
Weather  with  a  contempormneoas  cycle 
observed  in  the  varying  oepeot  and  oon- 
ditioD  of  the  solar  orb.  Indeed,  we  may 
say  that  the  starting-point  of  this  theory 
vasthefact  that  (roaghly  speaking)  there 
b  a  e^cle  of  ten  years  in  the  observed 
Tariationa  of  the  *'  spots  *'  or  disturbances 
on  the  aarface  of  the  son ;  and  thereafter 
(by  a  conjcotare  founded  in  reason)  an 
endeavor  was  made  to  find  correspond- 
ing variations  in  the  weather  and  general 
atmospheric  condition  of  the  Earth.  As 
yet  we  cannot  say  that  any  reliable  con- 
clusionB  have  been  arrived  at;  but  the 
idea  is  a  good  one,  and  we  trust  that  it 
will  not  bd  lost  sight  of. 

Although  Science  has  hitherto  given 
little  heed  to  this  subject,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  certain  that  all  the  great 
deriatioDS  of  the  Seasons  from  their  nor- 
mal character,  such  as  we  have  already 
mentioned. — as  well  as  the  abnormal' 
occurrence  of  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
action,  and  also  (we  do  not  hesitate  to 
BayjthoM  periods  of  drendful  Epidemics, 
cpeading  over  whole  continents,  some- 
tunei  over  complete  cones  of  the  earth, 
from  China  and  India  to  western  Europe 
and  America, — are  due  to  extra-terres- 
trial influences.  Of  merely  local  varia- 
tions of  tlie  weather  and  atmosphere  it  is 
needless  to  speak.  They  are  fhr  too 
nnmerous,  and  due  to  causes  far  too  local, 
tfl>  be  aatiyfactorily  dealt  with.  A  severe 
winter  in  Norway  causes  the  snow  to  lie 
10  deep  upon  the  mountains  of  that  con- 
try  that  it  remains  nnmelted  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  usual;  so  that  the 
easterly  winds,  which  prevail  throughout 
the  spring  and  summer  in  this  country, 
Mng  'to  us  at  such  times  an  unusual 
amount  of  cold, — transportinff  to  our  Isl- 
wda  the  chilling  breath  of  the  Norwegian 
nows.  What  is  more  remarkable,  a  warm 
immer  in  Greenland  frequently  has  a 
cooUne  effect  upon  the  adjoining  lower 
Ittitttdcs:  because  a  warm  season  in 
Greenland  tends  to  loosen  from  the  icy 
diorei  of  that  country  a  number  of  ice- 
^gi  and  ice-floes,  which,  carried  south- 
ward bv  the  ocean-currents,  diffuse  as 
they  melt  a  chilling  influence  on  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  of  the  Atlantic. 
'Thn*  w  an  endless  variety  of  such  purely 
local  influences  affecting  the  Weather,  of 
^bich  we  need  not  speak :  although,  if  we 


go  to  their  primary  causes,  and  ask  why 
there  is  a  severe  winter  in  Scandinavia, 
or  an  unusually  warm  summer  in  Green- 
land, we  begin  to  pass  from  purely  ter- 
restiial  questions  to  others  which  can 
only  be  answered  by  reference  to  causes 
extra-terrestrial,  llhey  insensibly  merge 
into  the  questions  pertaining  to  the  grand 
and  widespread  variations  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  and  surface  of  the 
Earth, — the  cycles  of  good  and  bad  har- 
vests, periods  of  earthquakes,  volcanic 
action,  epidemics,  and  the  like.  What 
causes  those  striking  vicissitudes  f  They 
are  not,  they  cannot  be,  born  solely  of 
the  Earth  itself.  If  we  could  conceive 
the  existence  of  any  body  wholly  unaf- 
fected by  any  other  bodies,  that  body 
would  continue  forever  unchanged  and 
unchangeable.  Even  so,  apart  from 
changes  in  the  surix>unding  orbs,  our 
planet  would  remain  forever  the  same ; 
each  season,  each  month,  each  day,  being 
exactly  like  its  predecessor  in  previous 
years.  But  Change  is  the  presiding  law 
of  the  Universe.  All  the  surrounding 
orbs  in  Space  are  oeaselesslv  changing  in 
position,  and  also,  more  or  less,  in  condi- 
tion :  and  it  is  to  such  changes  that  all 
the  grander  variations  on  Earth^s  surface 
must  be  attributed.  They  are  the  result 
of  cosmical  interaction :  they  are  the  ef- 
fects of  ctianges  in  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  interaction  which  ceaselessly  goes 
on  between  our  planet  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Solnr  system. 

All  the  planets  not  only  alternately 
approach  and  recede  from  the  Sun,  in 
widely  varying  periods,  but  each  of  them 
]>eriodicaliy  approaches  and  recedes  from 
each  of  its  sister  orbs, — all  the  planets  at 
times  being  together  on  the  same  side  of 
the  Sun,  when  they  are  nearest  to  one 
another,  and  at  other  times  they  arc 
spread  equally  all  round  the  Sun,  as 
widely  a|>art  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
be.  At  first  sight,  this  fact  seems  to 
offer  an  explanation  of  the  changes  ex- 
perienced in  the  condition  of  Earth's  at- 
mosphere and  surface :  but  in  reality  it 
does  not,  save  to  an  extent  as  yet  almost 
inappreciable.  Mercury  is  so  small  a 
planet,  and  it  completes  its  revolution 
round  the  Sun  so  rapidly  compared  to 
Earth  (its  distance  from  Earth  changing 
from  maximum  to  minimum  every  six 
weeks),  that  the  changes  in  its  position  re- 
lative to  our  planet  are  totally  devoid  of 
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importance.  Ven^Si  an  orb  alsioat  as.large 
as  ours,  paes^B  itt>m  perigee  to  apogee 
in  little  jcnore  tban  tibree  montita :  so  that, 
whatover  imv  be  tbe  va^iatione  of  lie 
action  upoafi^tb,  they  follow  ao  quickly 
that  it  18  di$0u)t  to  diBorioiinate  thenu 
It  b  onlv  wheq  we  come  to  the  grand 
planets  lying  far  ej(terior  to  Earth's 
orbit,  and  whose  perigee  and,  apogee 
occur  at  lopg  intervab^  that  any  reliable 
estimate  cap  be  made  of  the  effecjb  pro- 
duced by  their  aUeriiafte  joearness  and 
distance  from  our  planet*  But  as  yet  no 
appreciable  resulta  have  been  obtained 
from  these  variations.  We  have  drawn 
up  a  series,  of  diagrams,  showing  the 
varying  positions  of  all  the  planets  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  yepirs  (a  period  e<]|ual 
to  one  complete  revolution  of  Jupiter 
round  the  Sun),  giving  those  positions  at 
intervals  of  three  months — namely,  at 
midwinter,  midsummer,  and  at  Uie  inter- 
vening equinoxes — yet  we  have  been 
unable,  with  certainty,  to*  connect  these 
variations  in  the  position  of  the  planets 
with  any  corresponding  changes  in  the 
Weather,  or  atmoapherio  condition  of  the 
Earth.  Nor  indeed  are  the  data  lor  such 
an  investigation  available.  We  know 
with  preoisioii  the  astronomical  data, 
but  who  as  yet  can  give  the  terrestrial 
data — ^in  other  word%  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  variations  of  the  weather, 
Ac,  over  the  surface  of  our  planet  ?  It 
is  only  truth  to  say,  that  there  is  hardly  a 
country  in  the  world  where,  by  reference 
to  reoorded  observations,  we  can  ascer- 
tain what  was  the  real  character  of  the 
Weather  (using  the  term  in  its  widest 
sense)  at  any  given  time.  And  as  to  the 
Weather  all  over  the  Earth  at  any  one 
time,  the  attempt  to  ascertain  it,  in  the 
present  state  of  meteorological  statistics, 
is  absolutely  hopeless.  Hence  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  variations  in  the 
positions  of  the  other  planets  relatively 
to  Earth  have  no  influence  .upon  the 
Weather,  &gl,  of  our  planet  merely  be- 
cause as  yet  we  have  not  been  able  to 
a8cei*tain  it.  Not  until,  we  get  the  ter- 
restrial data  reqiusite  for  the  solution  of 
the  question,  can  the.  answer  be  given  in 
a  satislactory  and  scientific  manner. 

But  whatever  be  the  influence  exer- 
cised on  the  Earth  bv  the  varying  posi- 
tions of  the  planets,  it  is  uni^uestio^iable 
that  a  very  important  effect  is  produced 
upon  our  orb  by  the  changes  in  the  po- 


sition of  our  satellite  tbe  Moon.  That 
tiny  orb,  &  mere  ^peck  compared  with 
the  larger  planets,  nevertheless  by  its 
nearness  exerts  an  influence  upon 
Enrth  £&r  greater  than  th^t  produced  by 
aU  the  planets  coUectiyely*  In  old  times 
it  was  never  doubted  that  the  Moon 

^         « 

greatly  affected  Che  super^cial  condition 
of  our  planet, — ^not  only  as  regards  the 
weather,  buit  also  by  more  8u()tle 
fornusof  action.  The  words  'Munatio" 
and  '^  moopstrock  "  still  exist  to  show 
this  old  belief^— indicating  the  real  ^  or 
supposed  effi^  of  the  Moon's  action 
upon  the  cerebral  -or  nervous  organs  of 
man.  And  in  many  of  the  old,  indeed 
Still  prevalent,  weatber-prpverbs,  the  be* 
lief  in  the  influence  of  the  Moon  upon 
the  atmospheric  ccndiiion  of  our  planet 
is  abundantly  shown.  In  recent  times^ 
science  has  strongly  combate(^  this  ola 
belief;  and  some  years  ago  it  was 
authoritatively  declared,  as  the  verdict  of 
'science.,  that  the  Moon  .  had  no  effect 
upon  th^  weather  at.  all*  Now,  even 
judging  ^ priori^  yet  apon  purely  scien- 
tific grouiids,  thia  verdict  of  the  mvarU$ 
might,  have  safely  been  pronounced  a 
mistake.  Since  the  Moon  powerfully 
affects  the  ocean,  the  vast  expaese  of 
water  which  covers  the  larger  part  of 
Earth's  surlaoe,  producing  the  striking 
phenomenon  of  the  Tides, — can  it  be 
doubted  that  lunar  action  does  not 
equally,  nay  to  a  much .  greater  extent, 
affect  the  still  more  mobile  ocean  of  air 
(the  Atmosphere)  which  .  covers  the 
whole  surface  of  our  planet  ?  And  if  the 
Moon  produces  tides  and  currents  in  the 
atmosphere,  must  it  not  to  an  important 
degree  affect  the  Weather,  which  is  so 
largely  dependent  upon  tha  currents, 
movements,  and  distitfbances  in  ahe  at- 
mosphere ? 

In  Unith,  aithoD^h  the  recent  dictum 
of  science  ignoring  the  old  belief,  and 
denying  that  the  Moon  has  any  influence 
upon  the  Weather,  has  not  yet  been  form- 
ally revoked,  it  is  easy  to  B&e  that  savants 
begin  to  filter  in  their  doctrine.  And 
well  they  may.  A  whole  host  of  £ict8>re 
arrayed  against  thei)Qi.  Proiessor  Palmieri, 
who  has  so-  closely  studied  the  varying 
phenomena  of  Vesuvius,  declares  that 
there  is  a  perceptible  relation  between 
the  phases  of  the  Moon  and  the  develop- 
ments of  volcanic  action.  Any  one,  too, 
who  has  Uved  in  the  South^  or  even 
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sailed  on  the  Mediterranean^  maj  bave 
noticed  bow  car^irillj  4^epers  in  the 
open  air  guard  their.  he%d  ..and  £ice 
against  the  rays  of  the  Moon ;  he  may 
even  have  peen  instances  of  the  iniurious 
consequences  (in  the  forn)  ofofthtnalmia 
andotfier  ills)  which  atti^nd  tbene^Jectof 
such  precautioniv  In  l9diai  it  jjs  well 
known  that  meat. exposed  to  the  moon- 
rays  immediately  .pntrifies.  Some  of 
these  facts  indicate,  a  l^nsM*  action  more 
subtle  than  science,  ean  as  yet  account 
for.  But  the  Moon's  influence  on  the 
Weather  is  perfectly  int^lligiblei— on 
this.ground,  if  no  otb^r,  that  it  produces 
tides  and  curceiitsintbe  atmospperejust 
aa  it  does  in  the  less  mobile  oc^an. 

But,  after  ^1  this  is  said,  \i;e  must  still 
look  to  the  varying  oondition  of  the  Sun 
as  the  grand  canse  of  the  changing  cha- 
racter of  the  seasons,  andpf  ot|ier  still 
more  striking  variations  in  the  superficial 
condition  of  our  {>lanet.  Altboudbi  the 
Moon  exerts*  an  influence  upon  Earth 
several  thousand  times  greater  than  that 
of  all  the  planets  pat«tog^tber,  its  action 
upon  our  planet  is  jon^y.  7^7  .part  of  that 
of  the  Sun.  And  the  variations- in  the 
condition  of  the  Sun,  as  already  stated, 
are  almost  ^ntir^ly  due  to  causes  far  rer 
moved  from  our  scruiijw, — to  variations 
in  the  influence  whicb.be  receives  from 
the  distant  region  of  the  Fixed  Stars» 
and  doubtless  mainfy  from  the  grand 
Central  Sun  around  which  he  bimi^^f  re*- 
volvea.  To  us  deoizens.  of  flacth,  such 
variations  are  ^rouded  in  impeneitrable 
obscurity.  Hence  the  problem,  of  the 
Weather  usiqg  the  term  in  its  wi4est 
sense,  embiaung  not  « only  abnormal 
seasons,  but  also  epidemics,  earthqyakesi 
volcanic  action^  <&c.)  is  really  intK)luble^ 
All  those  great  changes  in  the  condition 
of  our  planet  must  \fe  due  to  exUa-ter- 
restrial  influence :  ai»d,  speaking  roundly, 
we  may  confidently  affirm  that  they  are 
due  to  the  varying  positionSp  and  there- 
fore conditions,  of  the  orbs  which  sur- 
round tis.  In  so  far  aa  the  Mpon  and 
Planets  affect  our  .Weather,  the  results 
of  such  action  (if  once  .ascertained) 
could  be  certainly  foreseen  and  pre- 
dicted ;  because  the  moFements  of  those 
orbs  are  known  to  us^  But.  no  one  can 
tell,  much  less  foretell,  the  causes  of 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  Sun 
produced  by  that  far  grander  Sun  around 
which    he   moves    aa  a  tif^  satellitew 


Nevertheless,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but 
probable,  that  the  aspect  of  his  surface, 
the  ^^  solar  spots,"  &c^  may  indicate  with 
approximate  correctness  the  amount  of 
cnange  or  disturbance  in  his  normal  con- 
dition produoed  by  those  far-off  and  in- 
scrutable influences.  And  hence  it  is 
well  worthy  of  Science  to  supplement  the 
laborious  work  of  Mr.  Oarrington  by 
not  only  carefully  noting  the  ever- vary- 
ing aspe.0t  of  the  solar  orb,  but  also  by 
investigating  how  far  these  solar  pheno- 
mena can  be  connected  with  the  grander 
Tariitions  in  the  superficial  conditiDn  of 
our  planet,  aa  regards  the  chai*acter  of 
the  seasons,  wind*etorms^  earthouakea, 
and  volcanic  aetton,<— by  an  observa- 
tion of  the  phenomena  not  merely  in  our 
own  country  or  in  Europe,  but  generally 
throngboot  the  world. 

B.  H.  Patfebson. 
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HoireWARD  r  go  through  the  City, 

Oft  as  the  twifight  ralla, 
Where  bnxxiii,  in  a  dre«m  of  stillnesB, 

Tbs  gruideur  of  St.  P&ul'a. 

And  there  Id  its  stony  patieoce 

It  rises  the  whirl  above, 
A  Bjmbol  of  God'H  large  pitjr 

And  everlasting  love. 

A  sameDass  where  all  is  changing, 
aUanse  waid  ibe  dm, 

A  holj  height  to  look  up  to^ 

And  sigh  heavenward  from  out  the  sin. 

Weird  as  a  giant  shadow^ 

Yet  flrni  as  an  Alp,  thou  pile 
Dost  abide,  and  the  generations 

Fret  round  ibee,  and  fade  tlie  while. 

« 

Scarce  a  pause  in  the  vast  pulsation, 

And  lasting  quiet  none ; 
Like  a  Wimmed  aiid  stormy  river 

The  roaring  Hfb  foams  on. 

Ton  might  drop  and  pass  nnnoted 

I»  the  ever-moving  crowd ; 
And  the  ripple  of  your  death-sob 

Would  melt,  lost  in  the  murmur  loud. 

Through  the  daylight,  and  through  the  twilight, 
When  the  endless  lamp  lines  glow, . 

In  its  fiiliiees  of  power  imperious 
Fours  the  pighty  ebb-andrflow. 

And  we  ask,  as  the  myriads  meet  us— 

Runs  to  what  goal  each  race? 
What  is  the  inner  history 

Half-writ  in  each  fated  fao«T 
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What  quick  seeds  of  destiny  tingle— 
What  teodernesa,  8orro%  aiid  wroog^ 

What  passion,  redemption,  and  triumph 
Smoulder  and  throb  in  that  throng! 

Ood  help  thefn,  and  sare  them,  who  made  them ; 

He  seeth  the  wmy  they  wend ; 
Christ,  who  didst  die  for  the  ainful, 

Lead  to  sQme  blessedest  end  1 


#♦» 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  EAST. 

BT  KARL  BUND. 

Wx  all  know  the  person  who  lays  down 
Ids  opinion  about  nations  and  things  in 
general  by  means  of  some  stock  quotation. 
''  The  Last  Will  ofPekr  the  Great "  is  one 
of  these  fayorite  allusions.  Very  rarely  is 
the  Eastern  Question  treated  on  without 
that  ^'  arm'd  head  "  making  its  weird  appa- 
rition from  the  oaldron  of  political  witch- 
crafl.  Yet,  so  far  as  authenticity  goes,  that 
much-talked-of  Russian  document  has  no 
more  foundation  than  the  **  FinU  Polo- 
nioB "  attributed  to  Kosciuszko,  which, 
in  a  previous  number  of  this  Magazine,  I 
have  proved  to  be  a  forgery^* 

History  is  fuU  of  such  labrications  ; 
and  the  student  finds  his  feet  entangled 
almost  at  every  step  in  some  intrusive 
weeds  of  this  kind,  which  cover  the 
ground  to  an  amazing  length,  and  hold 
It  in  tight  grip  with  their  gnarled  and 
knotty  roots.  The  "Last  WUl"  of 
Peter  I.  is  one  of  the  queerest  specimens. 
It  appears  for  the  first  time  in  an  apo- 
cryphal memoir,  falsely  published  under 
the  name  of  the  notorious  Chevalier 
d'Eon,  who  was  one  of  the  mysterious 
characters  of  last  century.  Being  em- 
ployed as  a  confidential  agent  of  France 
at  the  Courts  of  Russia  and  England,  the 
Chevalier  d'Eon  soon  grew  into  such  a 
puzzling  personage  that,  during  his  so- 
journ in  London,  and  afterwards  at  Ver- 
sailles, his  veiy  sex  became  doubtful, 
owing  to  his  use  of  women's  dress^  which 
he  had  to  put  on  at  the  order  of  the 
French  king,  from  a  cause  never  yet 
explained.  It  is  in  a  concocted  paper, 
issued  with  the  forged  signature  of  a 
secret  envoy,  whose  very  individuality 
was  a  riddle,  that  we  find  a  counterfeit 
political  bequest,  fabricated  so  cleverly 
ns  to  have  deceived  many  a  cautious 
politician.    Surely,  if  ever  there  was  a 
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Jtattenkdnig  of  frauds — ^an  inextricable 
confusion  of  wrong  literary  tails  grown 
together  in  a  maze— this  is  a  mngnificent 
example. 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  alleged 
« Will  of  Peter  the  Great "  may  in  a 
great  measure  be  consid^ed  a  text-book 
of  Russian  policy !  Whoever  was  the 
author  of  that  fictitioos  document,  he 
did  his  work  efficiently.  He  must  have 
beeo  a  keen  observed  of  contemporary 
events.  Efe  must  have  understood  th^m 
to  be  the  result  of  deep-rooted  tendencies 
to  aggression,  such  as  they  appear 
among  Russian  rulers  from  the  earliest 
times — ^tfaat  is  ta  say,  firom  the  formation 
of  the  Empire  in  the  ninth  centnry, 
when  a  race  of  Norse  or  Warangian 
invaders  subjected  the  tribes  of  the  great 
plain  to  their  sway,  and  already  at- 
tempted the  conquest  of  Constantinople. 
Who  shall  say  whether  the  writer  of  this 
document  intended  it  in  furtherance  of 
Muscovite  designs,  or  as  *a  warning  to 
Europe  ?  The  latter  supposition  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  natural  one.  Neverthe- 
less, such  has  been  the  cunning  of  Rus- 
sian statecraft,  that  no  sooner  was  the 
"  Last  Will  ^  ftilly  accredited  in  public 
opinion,  than  it  was  used  as  a  means  of 
paralyzing  reustaiice,  and  paving  the 
way  for  the  ready  acceptance  of  what 
was  proclaimed  as  an  inevitable  destiny. 

There  is  much  to  be  unlearnt,  and  not 
a  few  things  of  importance  to  be  learnt, 
with  regard  to  Russia.  It  has  been  said 
by  a  pan-SclaviO  propagandist,  with  more 
apparent  than  real  originality,  that 
*^  Russia  was  discovered  at  the  same 
time  as  America,  and  formed  itself  poli- 
tically in  the  same  centorv  with  the 
United  States.**  An  old  fallacy  freshly 
dished  up  I  Instead  of  beginning  at  the 
beginning,  as  the  French  sav,  the  Rus- 
sian author,  in  quest  of  a  striking  simile, 
took  np  the  history  of  his  country  at  the 
period  convenient  for  his  purpose,  and 
then  grouped  the  fiicts  with  correspond- 
ing badness.  His  aim  was  to  make  out 
a  case  of  ^^  youthful  barbarian  strength  " 
against  £uro]>ean  corruption  and  degen- 
eracy. The  "senile  blood  of  the  Ger- 
mano-Romanic  world'*  was  to  be  reju- 
venated by  a  "  sinewy  Northern  peopfe*' 
that  had  just  pushed  itself  into  historical 
prominence.  A  great  tragedy  was  to  be 
enacted:  the  United  Solaves  were  to 
step  upon  the  scene  as  the  destroyers  of 
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an  effete  civilisatien,  and  the  founders  of 
a  new  pan-Russian  world.  The  Mujik 
and  tlie  Cossack,  fresh  from  the  ^  work- 
shop of  natioDs,"  were  to  regenerate 
the  woro-out  inhabitants  of  Western 
Europe;  or,  rather,  to  ^improve  us  off 
the  face  of  the  earth.'' 

Now,  in  point  of  faot,  nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous  than  the  idea  that  Russia 
was  discovefed  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
or  that  under'  Peter,  son  of  Alexis,  she 
first  emerged  from  a  chaotic  state  into 
the  proportions  of  a  realm,  or  that  since 
his  reign  she  has  been  continually  de- 
veloping her  "  juvenile  vigor."  Re- 
discovered, then,  Russia  no  doubt  was. 
Before  that  time,  her  Warangian  iiilers 
**a  foreign  race,  ruling  witli  the  aid  of 
a  foreign  military  clan— had  often 
stretched  oat  their  hands  towards  the 
sceptre  of  Eastern -Rome.  They  did  so 
when  the  Russians  were  still  worshipping 
the  heathen  idols  of  Porun  and  Yurru, 
and  while  Constantinople  was  governed 
by  an  orthodox  Imperator.  As  soon 
as  they  were  baptised,  they  changed 
their  argument  by  asserting  a  ^^  reli- 
gious mis«on."  Bat  it-  was  merely 
a  change  of  argument,  not  of  purpose. 
The^  asserted  that  mission  against  the 
Chnstian  rulers  of  Byzantium,  just  as 
they  subsequently  did  against  the  infidel 
Ottoman.  It  is  as  if  the  abject  spirit  of 
livery  in  so  many  millions  of  their  sub- 
jects had  continually  tended  to  produce 
a  vertigo  of  ambition  in  the  minds  of 
the  Russian  monarchs. 

But  after  vast  exertions,  their  Empire, 
by  a  sort  of  historical  retribution,  col- 
L^Mied  under  internal  convulsions  and 
outward  attacks.  Its  political  unity  was 
destroyed  by  quarrels  among  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  reigning  family;  and 
when  at  last  the  nomadic  hordes  of 
Genghis-Khan  and  Batn  appeared  on  the 
confines,  there  was  no  centre  of  resist- 
ance, no  strength  or  patriotism  to  oppose 
them.  Within  a  few  years  Russia  be- 
came the  slave  of  the  Golden  Horde, 
and  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Mongols  governed  liie  kingdom  of  the 
proud  Ruriks^  The  very  name  of  Rus- 
sia became  no%v  confused  in  the  memory 
of  Europe.  She  sank  back  into  utter 
oblivion.  When,  throuffh  the  downfall  of 
the  Mongol  Kaptohak,  her  independence 
was  restored,  she  was  indeed,  in  some 
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manner,  Tedisoov»>5d  for  Europe,  th  rough 
ambassadors  and  scientific  commissions 
from  Germany;  but  the  state  of  things 
which  they  found  in  Russia  is  described 
in  their  reports  as  the  very  reverse  of 
^^  youthfuluess."  Hence  the  parallel  with 
the  discovery  of  America  is  nothing  but 
a  shallow  witticism,* or  au  audacious  pre- 
sumption on  the  ignorance  of  the  many. 

The  truth  is,  that  Russia  i»  an  old  Em- 
pira  Its  first  establishment  is  about 
coeval  with  Alfred  of  England.  But, 
unlike  other  European  countries,  Russia 
has  for  a  thousand  years  oscillated  be- 
tween existence  as  a  military  empire  of  * 
menacing  aspirations,  end  total  political 
eclipse.  Steady  internal  development 
she  has  hardly  had  until  now.  From  her, 
nothing  has  yet  accrued  to  civilization. 
She  h^  only  destroyed  the  independence 
of  more  advanced  communities,  and 
pushed  the  boundaries  of  barliarism  far- 
ther into  Europe.  Finding  at  home 
scarcely  any  impediment  to  their  most 
extravagant  wishes,  the  Grand  Princes 
and  Czars  indulj^ed  in  the  wildest  dreams 
of  conquest.  Their  exaggerated  aspira- 
tions were,  however,  followed  by  terrible 
catastrophes.  Still,  after  a  period  of 
prostration,  the  insatiate  spirit  of  ambi- 
tion regularly  reappeared.  And  this  ugly 
see-saw  game  will,!  apprehend,  continue, 
until  Europe  has  succeeded  in  pushing 
the  frontiers  of  civilization  farther  into 
Muscovy,  by  means  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  Polish,  Finnish,  and  other  nation- 
alities, in  whom  the  spirit  of  self-govern- 
ment is  yet  unsubdued. 

The  ittsue  of  the  Crimean  war,  though, 
territorially  speaking,  it  did  not  restnct 
Russia,  has  had  one  important  civilizing 
effect.  It  has  led  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  which  until  then 
had  been  ser&,  either  under  the  Crown  or 
the  landed  anstocraey.  The  Crown  and 
the  aristocracy  had  been  slaveholders  to 
an  equal  extent,  each  having  about  24,- 
000,000  of  serfa  When  the  prestige  of 
the  Crown  was  deeply  shaken  through 
the  defeat  at  Sebastopol,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  more  advanced  section  of  the 
aristocracy,  together  with  agitators  in  a 
few  of  the  towns,  to  obtain  a  share  in 
the  government  by  the  introduction  of 
a  kiiM  of  parliamentarv  regime.  At  tha* 
same  time  the  landed  gentry  of  sorkb 
of  the  former  Polish  provinces  stepped 
forward  with  plans  for  the  manumissioik 
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of  their  peaennt  bondsmen — ^partly  from 
motives  of  humaoity,  partly  from  polit- 
ical calculation.  It  was  then  that  Gov- 
ernment, hemmed  in  on  many  sides,  en- 
deavored to  break  through  the  narrow- 
ing circle  by  raising  the  standard  of  the 
**  Emancipation  of  the  Serfe  "  through- 
out the  £mpire  ;  thos  assuming  suddenly 
the  part  of  a  liberator  of  Uie  masses. 
The  plan  suoceeded,  and  has  probably 
savea  the  Czars  for  a  time.  Despotic 
rule,  in  a  political  sense,  was  nmintained 
by  the  resolute  and  timely  abolition  of 
an  iniquitous  social  privilege  of  the  Up- 
per Hundred  Thousand.  This,  in  round 
figures,  was  the  number  of  })OBses8ors  of 
serfs,  reckoning  both  those  who  had  less 
than  twenty-one  and  those  who  had  over 
a  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  bondsmen. 

Can  it  be  reasonably  hoped  tkat  the 
systepfi  of  territorial  aggression  and  ab- 
sorption, which  the  Czars  have  carried 
out  on  the  principles  of  the  apocryphal 
«  Will  of  Peter  I,"  has  received  a  final 
check  through  external  defeat  or  internal 
social  changes  ?  The  subjugation  of  Cau- 
casian tribes,  and  the  sudaen  bound  made 
by  Russia  into  the  khanates  of  Indepen- 
dent Tartary — all  effected  since  the  end 
of  the  Crimean  war — are  a  significant  an- 
swer to  the  question.  More  than  this :  in 
dealing  with  the  cognate  races  on  her 
south-western  border,  Russia  has,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  developed  a  propagan- 
dism  from  which  diplomatists  of  the  old 
school  would  have  shrunk.  •  It  is  the  pro- 
pagandism  which  lately  culminated  in 
the  great "  Sclavonian  Exhibition  "  at 
Moscow,  where  delegates  from  all  Sclave 
races — the  Polish  alone  excepted — made 
their  obeisance  to  the  Russian  power,  and 
where  the  startling  doctrine  was  pro- 
claimed that  the  Russian  language  ought 
to  be  the  *'  language  of  the  future,'* — 
if  I  may  express  myself  so  without  disre- 
spect to  music. 

It  is  as  if  Grermans,  Danes,  Norwegians, 
Swedes,  and  English  were  suddenly  to  be 
fused  in  nation  and  language,  the  idiom 
of  one  of  them  being  t&en  as  ruling  for 
all  I  In  like  manner,  the  project  of  the 
pan-Slavists  is,  to  weld  together  the  Great 
and  Little  Russians,  Poles,  Ru$sines,  Slo- 
vaks, Croats,  Czechs,  Servians,  Bosniaks, 
and  even  that  semi-fllavonized  Tartar 
people,  the  Bulgarians.  An  impossible 
plan,  on  the  face  of  it.  But  the  thoughts 
.of  inen  must  be  bent  to  *'  the  Great 


Idea ! ''  So  these  scattered  fragments  of 
Sclavonian  tribes  are  to  be  taught  to 
look  up  to  Russia  as  their  leader  in  the 
Btruggte  against  those  inconvenient  na- 
tions which  lie  athwart  South-eastern  Eu- 
rope as  stumbling^locks  to  Muscovite 
aggrandizement.  Hence,  theories  of  lan- 
guage are  called  in  to  aid  a  movement 
which  tends  to  the  expansion  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  over  Turkey,  Hungary,  and 
even  parts  of  the  territory  of  the  Ger- 
man nation. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  a  certain  in- 
ternal weakness  and  gnawing  disease  is 
the  cause  of  this  unnatural  appetite  ? 

After  having  gradually  absorbed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Ugrian  race 
by  which  it  was  formerly  surrounded  in 
the  north-eaat,  the  Muscovite  stock  has 
still,  on  its  southern  confines,  a  large 
fringe  of  Malo-Russian,  Cossack,  Tartar, 
and  other  racesi  which  in  habits,  speech, 
and  creed,  form  a  discordant  element  in 
the  level  uniformity  of  the  remainder  of 
the  Empire.  It  took  some  centuries  to 
establish  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
Czar  over  the  Church  of  Russia  proper. 
Bat  among  the  races  that  do  not  belong 
to  the  Muscovite  stock  properly  speak- 
ing, a  sullen  resistance  to  this  Papal  claim 
of  the  helmeted  chieftain  of  the  Empire 
has  never  died  out.  Schismatic  tenden- 
cies of  this  kind,  fanned  into  open  revolt 
by  persecution,  have  often  proved  the 
cover  or  ally  of  insurrectionary  move- 
ments-*not  the  less  important  because 
Europe  paid  little  heed  to  them. 

It  was  from  the  Steppe  countries  in 
the  south-east  that  Pngatschefi^,  the  Cos- 
sack rebel — with  the  aid  of  "  lieretics," 
"  roskolniks,"  who  would  not  hear  of 
the  Petersburg  Papacy,  and  supported 
by  men  unwilling  to  bear  the  yoke  of 
serfdom — shook  the  throne  of  the  Cza- 
rina Catharine  during  two  years;  the 
insurrection  approaching  in  its  irregular 
coarse  almost  to  the  gates  of  Moscow. 
That  mighty  upheaval  was  cruelly 
qnelled.  In  our  days  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  a  second  Piigatseheff 
will  arise.  Still,  the  assimilation  of 
those  tribes  with  the  bulk  of  the  Mus- 
covite nation  is  far  fVom  perfect.  Nay, 
in  a  religious  sense  it  is  so  little  ad- 
vanced that  the  Imperial  Government, 
with  the  suspicion  natural  to  all  holders 
tfy  or  aspirants  to^  unlimited  power,  has 
now    and    then    allowed    itself  to  be 
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excited  to  acts  of  persecution,  wbicb 
only  served  further  to  alienate  popula- 
tions already  inclined  to  disaffection, 
and  to  make  even  Turkey  appear  as 
a  tolerant  conntiy.  Schismatic  refugees 
ft-om  Russia,  of  Cossack  and  Malo- 
Knssian  descent,  have  indeed  sometimes 
sought  an  asylum  on  the  Sultan's  ter- 
ritory. The  fact  may  seem  the  more 
strange  when  we  remember  that  the 
Russian  Government  has  been  tolerant 
enough  to  its  own  Mohammedan  and 
heathen  subjects,  of  whom  there  are  not 
a  few  on  the  European  soil  of  its  em- 
pire. An  extraordinary  complication 
mdeed,  that  a  Power,  some  of  whose 
provinces  are  studded  with  mosqnes 
and  p.igan  temples,  should  launch  out 
against  the  ^*  infidel  Turk,^^  and  that  its 
emissaries  should  tell  tales  o^  an  ^^  op- 
pressed fnith  *'  abroad,  whilst  at  home 
there  is  religious  feud  and  occasional 
persecution  of  those  who  deny  the  Czar's 
quality  as  the  **  vice-gerent  of  God  upon 

A  fact  of  paramount  importance  is 
here  to  be  noted.  The  schismatic  Rus- 
sian Churches  have  a  nearer  affinity  to 
the  Greco-Catholic  Church  of  the  Chris-' 
tian  rayah  of  Turkey,  than  to  that  of 
which  the  Emperor  asserts  himself  to  be 
the  head!  If,  therefore,  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  Czar  could  be  trans- 
planted from  St.  Petersburg  to  Con- 
stantinople, an  immense  step  wonld  be 
made  towards  extinguishing  Malo  Rus- 
sian and  Cossack  ^  heresy."  This  is  one. 
of  the  reasons  which  incessantly  urge 
forward  Czarism  to  new  attempts  of 
conquest  or  convulsion  in  the  Eastern 
quarter.  The  establishment  of  Musco- 
vite rule  at  Constantinople  would  not 
merely  displace  a  Mohammedan  power, 
but  would  take  the  Non-conformists  of 
Russii  in  the  rear.  Thus  we  find  that 
spirit  of  ^*  universal  dominion,"  which 
is  one  of  the  political  traditions  of 
the  unwieldy  Northern  Power,  fed  by 
a  side-current  of  Greco-Catiiolic  Pope- 
dom. 

It  may  create  surprise  that  the  Greco- 
Catholics  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  with 
such  prospects  before  them,  should  yield 
to  Russian  influence.  The  explanation 
is  to  be  found,  partly  in  the  greediness 
of  some  of  their  poorer  priesthood, 
partly  in  the  desire  of  the  national 
secessionists  of  Turkey  to   obtain  effi- 


cient aid  from  the  mighty  ruler  across 
the  border.  On  her  part,  Russia  cal- 
culates that,  if  by  oer  agency  the 
Turkish  State -edifice  be  once  over- 
thrown, the*  collapse  of  the.  Hungarian 
realm,  which  is  replete  with  discordant 
races,  will  speedily  follow.  In  the 
absence  of  a  new  state-forming  power 
among  that  medley  of  nationalities  which 
is  grouped,  on  the  one  hand  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  on  the  other  in  the 
Magyar  Kingdom,  Russia  herself  hopes 
to  be  able  to  take  them  all  in  hand  by 
girding  them  with  a  Sclavonian  belt.  It 
is  with  this  view  she  carries  on  her  pro- 
paganda among  the  Ruthenes  of  Gali- 
cia;  the  Czechs  and  Slovenes  that  are 
interspersed  with  the  >  Germans  of  the 
former  Federal  provinces  of  Austria; 
the  Slovaks,  Croats,  and  Serbs  of  Hun- 
gary ;  and  the  Bosniaks,  the  Mon- 
tenegrines,  the  Servians^  and  even  the 
Bulgarians  of  Turkey,  The  Bulgarians, 
however,  are  rather  loth  to  catch  at  the 
allurements  held  out  to  them.  They 
consider  themselves  a  distinct  nation — 
equally  removed  from  the  Turks  and 
from  their  Servian  and  Rouman  neigh- 
bors. 

Let  the  reader  take  a  glance  at  an 
ethnographical  map.  He  will  see  by  its 
aid  how  the  pan-Sclavist  movement — of 
which  the  Russian  Gt>vemment  now 
acknowledges  itself  with  great  openness 
as  the  protector,  and  which  has  for  years 
been  carried  on  in  Bohemia  by  men 
decorated  with  the  order  of  St.  Andrew 
— is  destined  to  gather  a  great  many 
races  of  diffi^rent  origin,  speech,  and 
creed,  in  a  gigantic  Irame,  the  various 
component  parts  of  which  are  to  be  of 
Sclavonian  make.  There  is  a  break, 
here  and  there,  in  the  links.  At  other 
])Jaoes,  the  material  used  is  of  a  doubt- 
ful kind.  In  case  of  need,  Russian 
policy  would  not  be  at  a  loss  for  an 
iron  substitute.  It  has  shown  in  Poland 
within  the  last  year  what  it  means  to  do 
with  a  restive  nationality,  even  if  it  be 
of  Sclavonian  extraction.  The  doctrine 
that  Rassian  ought  to  be  the  language 
of  all  Sclaves  has  been  applied  there  by 
a  famous  military  order,  with  a  severity 
of  which  there  is  perhaps  not  a  similar 
instance  on  record  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  With  great  truth  Kossuth*  once 
said  (at  a  time  when  he  himself  had 
not  changed  in  his  public  conduct)  that 
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'^  no  word  has  been  more  misrepresent- 
ed than  tile  word  Kationality,  which 
has  become  in  the  hands  of  absolatism 
a  dangerous  weapon  against  Liberty.^ 
He  added  that — ^  the  idea  df  pan-SoIav* 
ihm,  that  is,  the  idea  that  the  luightj 
stock  of  Sclavonic  races  is  called  to 
role  the  world,  aa  once  the  Romans  did, 
was  a  Hussion  plot^  a  dark  design  to 
make  out  of  national  feelings  a  tool 
of  Russian  preponderance  over  the 
world." 

The  ^^  Eastern  Question  "  cannot  be 
understood  without  a  reference  to  the 
more  than  secular — because  niiUenary^* 
policy  of  Russiatt  rulers,  as  well  as  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of 
races  between  the  Carpathian  range  and 
Cape  Matapan.  It  is  the  characteristic 
both*  of  Hungary  and  of  Turkey  to 
present,  not  so  much  the  features  of  a 
strong  national  unity,  as  of  a  jumble 
of  fragments  of  nationalities  and  tribes* 
The  case  of  Turkey  is  the  worst  as 
regards  political  rule.  That  of  Hungary 
is  not  less  complicated  in  confusion  of 
tribes.  At  his  coronation,  the  Magyar 
king,  by  way  of  public  ceremony,  has  to 
ride  up  a  mound,  called  the  Coronation 
Hill,  and  there,  turning  successively  to 
the  four  quai'ters,  has  to  bFandi^jl  a 
sword  agamst  phantom  enemies.  They 
are  located,  these  phantom  enemies, 
in  the  country  itself.  They  may 
be  conciliated  ibr  a  time:  they  may 
be  only  latent  adversaries.  But  the 
danger  is  still  there  ;  it  only  depends 
on  the  wiles  of  some  foreign  Power, 
or  on  an  injudicious  political  act  at  home, 
to  call  them  out  into  the  field. 

The  fact  is,  the  great  migrations  and 
invasions,  of  bygone  ages  have  turned  the 
whole  Eastern  quarter  of  Europe  topsy- 
turvy. Every  claim  of  one  race  is  cou- 
tested  by  a  score  of  others.  The  Mag- 
yar nation,  occupying  the  centre  of  Hun- 
gary, is  matched  off,  in  the  four  quartei^s, 
by  a  heterogeneous  mingle-mangle  of 
populations  strangely  huddled  together, 
and  in  descent  and  idiom  differing  as 
much  as  Turks  do  firom  Russians,  or  Ital- 
ians from  Duteb. 

Fortunately,  the  central  Magyar  race, 
originally  sprung  from  a  stock  of  nomadio 
chivalry,  has  in  course  of  time  developed 
remarkable  qualities  of  self-govern- 
ment, albeit  up  to  1848  in  a  narrow  aris- 
tocratic  bense.     On  the  banks  of  the 


Danube  they  established  a  sort  of ''  Brit- 
ish Constitution,'^  even  before  the  time 
at  which  England  had  properly  arrived 
at  parlitimentary  govemment ;  thus  prac- 
tically contradicting  a  superficial  race- 
theory  which  is  at  present  too  much  in 
vogue.  It  is  this  strong  state-forming 
quality  of  the  Magyars  wluch  has  en- 
abled them  to  preserve  their  community 
through  dangers  which  would  have  split 
in  pieces  many  a  commonwealth  of 
stronger  national  cohesion.  What  the 
German  sword  did  for  them  against  the 
common  foe,  need  not  be  forgotten.  It 
remains  nevertheless  a  wonder  that  the 
country  has  survived  so  many  shocks 
from  without  and  separatist  movements 
from  within-^movements  which  have  at 
times  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  destruc- 
tion. Within  contemporary  remem- 
brance, I  need  only  allude  to  the  last 
War  of  Indepaidence.  Tlien,  Hapsburg 
and  Romanoff  statecraft  joined  hands  for 
a  while  to  set  up  local  counter-insurrec- 
tions, so  as  to  convulse  Hungary  from 
within,  and  render  her  an  easy  prey  to 
attack  from  without  The  scheme 
proved  only  too  successful  for  a  while. 
The  Hungarian  Revolution  was  under- 
mined by  a  war  of  races,  kindled  by  des- 
potic guile,  before  it  fell  under  the  weight 
of  the  combined  armies  of  the  Kaiser 
and  the  Czar. 

I  have  purposely  dwelt  on  these  mat- 
ters, for  it  is  idle  to  approach  the  East- 
em  Question  to-day  without  thinking  of 
its  bearing  on  reconstituted  Hungary. 
The  very  elections  which  have  so  recent- 
ly taken  place  in  that  cotmtry  prove  the 
existence  of  an  intimate  connexion.  In 
the  Slovak,  Croat,  and  German  districts 
of  the  Magyar  realm,  the  party  favor- 
able to  Hungarian  union  have  triurauhed. 
It  is  different  in  the  districts  inhabited 
by  a  majority  of  Rouman  and  Servian- 
speaking  peoplea  In  that  quarter,  the 
Eastern  Question  turns  up ;  the  Rouman 
and  Servian  population  being  located  or 
loosely  scattered  on  both  sides  of  the  bor- 
der between  Hungary  and  Turkey.  The 
Rouman  leaders  at  Bucharest,  of  the 
Bratiano  stamp,  and  the  Servian  enemies 
of  the  Magyar  realm,  wish  to  cut  up 
Hungaiy;  the  former  demanding  the 
whole  country  as  far  as  the  river  Theiss! 
I^  would  be  the  **'MnU  SungaricB  "  for 
good,  though  nobody  might  have  uttered 
the  word.    Russia,  which  looks  at  the 
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indepenclence  and  aggrandizement  of 
Molao-Wallaobia  as  a  mere  incident, 
would  at  all  events  be  satisfied  hj  the 
disrnption  of  Hungary.  For,  if  the 
Magyar  people,  which  rorms  the  matrix 
of  nationality  in  that  Danubian  quarter, 
be  once  dispossessed,  the  whole  political 
building  will  collapse,  and,  with  it,  the 
ehelter  against  the  icy  storm  from  the 
great  Northern  plain.  Instead  of  the 
** principle  of  Nationality**  being  tri- 
wnphant,  Liberty  woald  have  but  to 
grieve  at  such  an  issne.  With  the  barri- 
ers of  the  ancient  Dannbian  common- 
wealth once  destroyed,  Rusna  would 
snddenly  have  circumvented  the  Bospho- 
nis,  and,  through  aiilliated  Sclave  tribes, 
would  claim  sway  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  where  she  has  already  endeay- 
ored  to  secure  a  port. 

In  Hungary,  m  spite  of  undeniable 
difficulties,  a  strong  political  mainstay 
exists,  in  the  powerful  development  of  a 
free  spirit  of  sejf-government  in  that 
race,  round  which  the  others  are  territo- 
rially grouped.  When  we  come  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  we  find  difficulties  vast- 
ly on  the  increase ;  a  strong  centre  of 
freedom  being  entirely  wanting,  and 
dashing  national  aspirations  being  sim- 
ply checked  by  the  stationary  rule  of  a 
conquering  people.  It  is  true,  there  are 
some  who  solve  the  **  Eastern  Question  " 
oil^hand  by  bequeathing  the  European 
part  of  Ttirkey  to  the  "ten  million 
Greeks,'*  the  descendants  of  the  old  Hel- 
lenic stock,  and  the  natural  inheritors  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire.  I  once  heard  an 
eminent  writer,  who  has  made  deep  re- 
searches on  matters  connected  with  his 
own  country,  start,  or  rather  credulous- 
ly repeat,  this  wonderful  proposition. 
The  **  ten  million  Greeks  **  he  had  evolv- 
ed from  the  depths  of  his  own  conscious- 
ness, ihongh  not  belonging  to  the  nation 
somewhat  hastily  described  as  liable  to 
the  performance  of  such  clever  feats. 
Hk  mistake  was,  of  course,  l^at  he  sub- 
stituted "Greeks**  for  adherents  of  the 
Oreco-Catholio  belief.  Of  Greeks  in  a 
national  or  ethnological  sense  there  are 
in  Enropean  Turkey  not  more  than  a 
million,  one-half  of  which  live  scattered 
throngh  the  various  provinces !  A  little 
more  than  another  million  lives  in  the 
kingdom  of  Greece.  Another  million, 
at  most,  is  scattered  through  Asia  Minor. 
Of  all  the  races  in  European  Turkey,  the 


Greek  or  Romaic  is  the  weakest,  numeri- 
cally^ speaking.  Besides,  neither  the 
Latm-speakin^  Roumans  of  the  Danubi- 
an  Principalities,  nor  the  semi-Sclavoni- 
an,  semi-Tartar  Bulgarians,  nor  the  Ser- 
vians and  the  cognate  Sclave  populations 
in  the  north-west  of  Turkey,  nor  the  Al- 
banese  or  Shkipetarri,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  of  the  Mohammedan  creed, 
win  hear  of  any  Byzantine  claim  of  the 
Greeks. 

It  would  be  possible,  no  doubt,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  to  form  inde- 
pendent groups  of  Rouman,  Bulgarian, 
and  Servian  nntionajity.  Unfortunately, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  foreign  aggre55- 
sive  power,  the  first  and  last  mentioned 
national  elements  are  used  as  agencies 
for  disturbing  the  Hungarian  common- 
wealth, whose  reconstitution  is  an  eye- 
sore to  autocratic  policy.  On  their  part, 
the  Bulgarians  seem  to  aim  at  nothing 
more  than  local  autotiomy.  As  to  the 
different  national  groups  south  of  the 
Balkan  range — Osmanlees,  Hellenes, 
Wlachs,  Greco-Sdavonrans,  and  Shkipe- 
tars — they  are  inextricably  confused. 
But  the  Greek  race  cannot  be  said  to 
have  the  upper  hand  even  there  in  point 
of  numbers. 

Thessaly  alone  forms  an  exception.  In 
Epirus,  however,  there  is  the  most  puz- 
ellng  variegation,  the  non-Greek  popu- 
lation predominating.'  In  Greece  itself, 
to  this  very  day,  tl^ugh  the  process  of 
Hellenization  has  much  advanced  l»ince 
the  War  of  Independence,  nationality  is 
not  yet  fhlly  reconstituted.  There,  a 
considerable  Albanese-speaking  popula- 
tion forms,  as  it  were,  a  series  of  strange 
eiTaiic  blocks  lying  across  that  little 
country— not  only  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  but  at  tlfe  very  gates  of  Ath- 
ens and  in  parts  of  the  Morea.  »It  is 
vain  to  overlook  this  istate  of  things, 
which  has  arisen  ftom  historical  misfor- 
tunes that  can  never  be  ftiliy  retiieved. 
When  the  whole  fkce  of  Europe  was 
changed  hy  the  inmsh  of  successive 
streams  of  wandering  tribes,  Greece  was 
turned  inside  ont,  only  a  small  remnant 
being  left  of  the  Original  stem.  This 
renders  the  restoration  of  Greek  nation- 
ality a  rather  laborioHis  task.  None  can 
more  deplore  the  difficulties  than  those 
who  would  fkin  see  the  dnssio  soil  of 
Hellas  restored  to  something  of  its  pris- 
tine glory. 
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"Gold  is  the  heari,  &ir  Oreeeet  that  locks  dii  ihee^  trigaes  of  kings  and  noblefl^  tbe  strtig- 

Nor  feels  as  lovers  o'er  tbe  dust  they  loyed ;  q\^^  fyf  national  independenoe,  and  the 

?b"r':i«rj:S'Sr -SreKlSrine.  re-  «r?«*  ^^^  between  6hurch  and  SUte. 

moved.**....  We  see  larger  bodies  of  men  in  moUoD, 

.  bat  can  no  longer  so  dearly  distinguish 

Yet  even  Byron,  whof»e  enthusiasm  ^j,^  features  of  the  actors.    We  see  that 

drove  him  to  lay  down  his  life  on  Hel-  ^  violent  straggle  is  going  on  between 

lenic  ground,  wrote  weU-known  words  tj,^  ^wo  religions,  and  that  Christianity 

of  warning  against  a  rash,  inconsiderate  ^  gradually  gaining  the  upper  hand ;  but 

step  which  would  threaten  the  cause  of  ^y^^  precepts  of  the  Gospel  are  strangely 

universal  progress  by  bringing  an  ambi-  intermingled  with  tbe  maxims  of  the  old 

tioua  barbarian  power  to  Ctmstantinople.  guperstition ;  and  when  we  read  of  some 

The  enactment  of  such  a  dark  tragedy  g^^^  success  achieved  by  the  Faith,  we 

is  by  all  melons  to  be  prevented.    It  is  are  sure  that  a  number  of  smaller  g^oa 

difficult  Bteenng,  no  doubt,  through  the  ^^  Iobbcs  hate  escaped  our  notice. 

Scylla  and  Cbarybdis  of  a  benumbing  When,  however,  we  have  reckoned  up 

Oriental  sway,  and  a  cruFhinc,  relentless  ^\  ^he  ehanges  we  can  see,  and  have 

despotism  that  lies  continually  in  wait  nj^de  allowance   for  others  which  we 

for  new  victims.    Bat,  much  as  the  un-  dj^ly  suspect,  we  shall   find  that  the 

satisfactory  state  of  the  East  may  bede-  ^ost  striking  features  of  the  Northern 

plored,  a  proper  solution  will  not  be  ar-  character  apparently  remain  unaltered, 

lived  at  so  long  as  Central  Europe  lacks  The  missionaries,  who  were  themselves 

'a  strong  constitution  on  the  principle  of  for  the  most  part  Northmen,  alive  to  the 

freedom,  and  Poland,  instead  of  being  a  beauties  of  their  old  literature,  and  full 

shield  for  the  security  of  the  Continent,  of  sympathy  for  the  prejudices  of  their 

is  turned  into  a  weapon  of  aggression  countrymen,  shrank  from  tampering  un- 

agamst  it.  necessarily  with  any  of  the  old  princi- 

■♦■^ pies  and  institutions  of  their  race.   They 

THE  NOKTHMfiN,  HEATHEN  AND  ^.^'•^'  indeed,  compelled  to  brand  as  im- 

oTTDTGTTAKr  P*<>*''  '0°^®  ^^^  usages  which  were  once 

CHRISTIAN.  deemed  venial  or  laudable ;  but  more  fre- 

(Coodudedo  quently  they  strove  with  very  fair  suo- 

Wb  will  now  pass  over  the  space  of  a  cess  to  give  a  Christian  meaning  to  aen^ 

century  from  the  time  when   Olaf  im-  timenta  and    customs  which   it  would 

posed   the    Faith    upon    the   reluctant  have  been  useless  to  dream  of  eradicate 

N^orthmen  by  the  terrors  of  lire,  sword,  ing.      But  although  the  early  convert 

and  famine,  and  will  examine  the  changes  bore  outwardly  a  close  resemblance  to 

which  took  place  in  the  interval.    It  is  his  heathen  forefathers,  his  chai*acter  was 

no  part  of  our  plan  to  desci  ibe  doctrines  now  enriched  with  the  seeds  of  virtues 

or  devotional  feelings,  except  in  so  far  as  which  were  wholly  unknown  to  them ; 

they  affect  the  haltits  of  daily  life.    In  and  even  at  the  early  period  which  we 

this  comparison  the  Christian  is  placed  are  describing,  we  can  trace  the  appear- 

at  a  gi*eat  disadvantage ;  for  it  is  impos-  ance  of  kindly  and  liberal  feelings  which 

sible  by  any  effort  of  the  imagination  to  never  could  have  arisen  under  the  steru 

bring  before  the  mind's  eye  a  portrait  of  superstition  which  had  passed  away.    In 

the  Northmen  of  the  twelfth  century  the  eyes  of  the  Northman  the  earth  was 

which  shall  not  seem  faint,  sketchy,  and  still  a  battle-fi^ld   where    the  soldierly 

colorless  when  contrasted  with  the  pic-  virtues  were  superior  to  all  others;  and 

tures<^ue  old   heathen  who  speaks  and  to  turn  his  back  on  the  enemy  was  still 

lives  in    the  sagnman's    tale.    We  no  a  disgraee  which  no  gentleman  ought  to 

longer  draw  our  information  from  a  host  survive.     When  pious  King  Ingi  was 

of  family  records  full  of  details  of  strange  begged  to  retreat  before  overwhelming 

customs  and  traits  of  individtial  charao-  odds,  he  replied  in  the  very  words  of 

ter ;  for  most  of  the  biographies  which  Yolsung,  the  old  heathen  who  has  given 

give  such  value  and  interest  to  Northern  his  name  to  the  grandest  saga  of  the 

literature  refer  to  an  earlier  time,  and  our  North :  '^  Many  a  battle  have  I  fought ; 

chi^f  attthorities  now  are  the  more  am-  sometimes  my  people  were  many  and 

bitious  writers  who    chronicle  the  in-  sometknes  they  were  few,  but  such  has 
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beoD  my  good  foitane  that  I  have  Dever 
been  ]^Qt  to  fli^hu"  Then  k^  adds  the 
ChrisUaa  seatimeDtf  ^^God  ordains 
whether  mj  life  in  to  be  long  or  sborti 
but  never  will  I  take  to  flii;ht."  The 
warrior  still  encouraged  hia  son  to  fight 
bravely,  by  setting  before  him  the  same 
doctrine  of  fatalism  whieh  had  given 
boldness  to  his  heathen  anoestors. 

*^  What  would  yon  do,  my  soo,'^  said 
an  old  Christian  warrior,  ^'  did  you  know 
you  most  die  in  this  battle  ?  " 

^'  Lay  about  me  with  both  hands,  to  be 
anre,"  replied  the  son* 

"And  suppose  a  man  could  tell  yon 
you  would  survive  ?  ^ 

^^  I  would  rush  into  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  for  I  should  know  I  could  take  no 
hirnu" 

"  Go  forward,  than,  and  fear  nothing, 
mv  boy,  for  it  is  already  ordained  which 
of  these  two  things  sludl  happen/' 

But  they  were  sufficiently  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  to  be 
aware  that  these  manly  qualities  were 
not  the  only  virtues  which  won  the  favor 
of  heaven.  They  had  now  a  glimmering 
of  the  new  virtues  of  peace-making  and 
forgiveness;  and  to  grant  quarter  to  a 
prisoner  or  pardon  to  an  enemy  was  an 
action  of  which  no  gentleman  had  any 
need  to  be  ashamed ;  for  the  feeling  on 
the  subieot  of  revenge  was  so  greatly 
modified  that  a  magnanimous  iorgive- 
nesB  brought  a  man  nearly  as  much 
credit  as  successful  vengeance. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  happened  to  me 
some  time  ago,"  said  Ketil  to  his  friend 
Haflid,  who  was  refusing  to  compromise 
a  lawsuit.  '^  I  married  6ro,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Bishop  Gissur,  an  excellent  match ; 
bat  there  was  a  man  who  used  to  come 
to  the  house  much  too  often,  so  I  set 
upon  him  one  day ;  and  although  I  am 
much  the  better  man,  he  ^ot  me  down 
and  cut  my  eye  ouU  I  indicted  him, 
but  he  found  a  flaw  in  the  proceedings ; 
then  his  relations  offered  to  pay  dan>- 
ages.  I  tbouffbt  it  over,  and  was  sure  I 
should  never  be  able  to  get  so  influen- 
tial a  clan  to  pay  a^y  damages  worth 
considering;  so  for  the  love  of  God  I 
forgave  the  man,  and  have  been  highly 
thought  of  by  men  since,  and  believe  I 
have  won  the  favor  of  God  too.  Now, 
if  you  think  there  is  anything  in  my 
story,  pray  make  use  of  iu" 

A  conviction  had  now  grown  up  that 


revenge  was  inconsistent  with  high  Chris- 
tian excellence ;  but  this  was  grotesquely 
mixed  up  with  the  feeling,  that  successful 
vengeance  was  the  choicest  gifl  of  hea- 
ven. ^^  God  punish  you,"  said  a  pious 
bishop,  ^^for  I  cannot."  And  of  the 
same  holy  man  we  are  told,  that  God  of 
His  goodness  avenged  him  of  his  adver- 
sary without  it  being  necessary  for  him 
to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter. 

These  duties,  however,  were  not  con- 
sidered binding  on  every  man,  but  coun- 
sels of  pei*fection  meant  for  a  saint,  and 
fitter  for  those  who  had  done  with  the 
things  of  tills  life  than  for  men  engaged 
in  the  work  of  the  world.  Here  is  a 
story  which  shows  more  particularly  a 
Northman's  ideas  on  revA)ge  and  for- 
giveness. An  Icelander  named  Gils, 
whose  father  many  years  before  had 
been  murdered  by  a  Norwegian  of  rank, 
met  this  man  at  the  Com*t  of  Magnus 
the  Barefooted,  and  instantly  dealt  him 
his  deathblow.  He  was  at  once  seized 
and  sentenced  to  be  hang[ed.  His  dying 
enemy  then  sent  for  the  kmg,  and  begeed 
for  the  life  of  Gils  on  the  ground  wat 
he,  the  dying  man,  could  not  otherwise 
hope  for  pardon  in  the  next  world.  The 
king,  however,  had  too  much  regard  for 
the  murdered  man's  family  to  consent ; 
but  when  the  bishop  heard  that  Gils  had 
done  the  deed  to  avenge  his  father,  he 
remonstrated  so  earnestly  that  the  king 
set  him  at  liberty,  acknowledging  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  done  no  more 
than  his  duty.  A  monkish  legend  adds 
that  he  actually  was  hanged,  and  re- 
mained three  days  on  the  gallows,  but 
thiit  the  bishop  saved  his  life  by  a  miracle ; 
and  that  an  official  who  had  been  zeal- 
ous,in  urging  the  execution  was  punished 
by  a  dangerous  Biokness. 

Notwithstanding  frequent  shortcom- 
ings on  the  part  of  individual  priests, 
some  of  whom  are  conspicuous  actors  in 
the  bloody  feuds  of  the  time,  the  whole 
influence  of  the  Church  was  on  the  side 
of  peace  and  order.  Bishops  constantly 
interposed  to  check  brawls,  sometimes 
on  general  grounds,  but  more  often  to 
maintain  the  respect  due  to  sacred  times 
and  places,  for  this  latter  feeling  had 
much  weight  with  some  who  were  re- 
strained by  no  other  scruples.  Once  it 
happened  on  St.  Peter's  day,  when  the 
church  was  filled  with  armed  worship- - 
pers,  Thorgils  whispered    to  Bodwar^,, 
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**  1[1)ere?B  Hafltd  ;  I  ojiti  reach  Wm  with 
my  axe  from  here — and  I  will  too,  let  it 
cost  what  it  may." 

**You  must  be  oat  of  yonr  mind,*' 
answered  Bodwar.  "We  are  in  a  holy 
place,  and  are  come  here  to'  beg  the 
mercy  of  Qod :  it  wodd  be  an  abomina- 
ble crime." 

His  remonstrances  prevailed.  As  soon 
as  they  came  out  of  chnroh,  Thorgils 
said,  **I  hare  always  heard  you  were  a 
peacemaker  and  a  religions  man,  and 
now  I  know  it." 

We  regret  to  add  that  Bodwar  re- 
plied, ^  I  am  a  reiigtons  man  to  be  sure, 
but  it  was  not  my  religion  made  me  stop 
yon.  I  saw  they  were  two  to  one,  and 
if  we  had  begun  it,  we  should  hare  been 
cut  down  to  a  man.  I  should  not  hare 
minded  the  sanctity  of  the  church  other* 

Works  of  charity  and  public  usefhiness 
were  now  admitted  to  be  meritorious; 
and  when  King  Sigurd  boasted  of  his 
eight  yictories  over  the  heathen,  his  bro- 
ther retorted  by  enumerating  the  horoi- 
tals,  roads,  and  harbors  he  had  built. 
Their  wars  were  stiii  carried  on  with 
great  ferocity,  and  there  are  ghastly  in- 
stances of  cruel  tortures  inflicted  upon 
prisoners ;  bat  they  are  now  spoken  of  as 
something  disgracefhl,  which  the  officers 
cannot  see  without  disgust.  They  were, 
however,  sufficiently  frequent  to  make 
the  power  of  pa^ive  endurance  a  valu- 
able quality,  and  all  great  warriors  went 
to  their  doom  as  calmly  as  their  heathen 
fathers.  Whatever  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties were  before  him,  the  CJhristian  sol* 
dier  was  forbidden  to  resort  to  the  once 
honorable  refuge  of  suicide:  the  self- 
murderer  was  deprived  of  Christian  bnr- 
ial ;  and  the  practice  Ifi  often  referred  to 
as  a  vile  heathen  usage  unworthy  of  a 
man  of  courage. 

The  tie  of  blood  had  lost  none  of  its 
force;  and  however  saintly  an  act  it 
might  be  to  forgive  one's  own  enemies, 
it  was  highly  disgraceful  to  leave  unre- 
dressed the  wrongs  of  a  kinsman.  The 
vilest  criminal  could  st^H  reckon  on  tfce 
support  of  his  clan ;  and  even  a  man  who 
committed  an  atrocity  very  rare  even  in 
heathen  times — a  foul  outrage  upon  a 
woman,  followed  by  the  murder  of  her 
husband— ^was  sheltered  in  the  house  of 
his  cousin.  It  was  not  now  thought  either 
necessary  or  desirable  that  blood  sbouM 


be  exacted  ibr  blood,  and  the  fitmfly 
avenger  was  encouraged  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  money  payment ;  but  the  man  who 
took  no  steps  to  obtain  redress  in  seiiie 
shape  for  an  injury^  a  relation,  was  ex- 
aelly  in  the  position  of  the  modem  gen- 
tleman who  shirked  a  duel ;  and  the  om}e- 
flion  was  constantly  being  cast  up  to  him 
in  the  plainest  language ;  while  a  read- 
iness to  comnrombe  a-  feud  for  a  low 
price  was  little  less  shameful  than  abso- 
lute inactivity,  and  did  not  terminate  the 
quarrel,  for  relations  often  refused  to 
stand  to  a  bad  bargain  made  by  the 
head  of  the  family.  But  the  fury  of 
their  blood-feuds,  as  well  as  their  general 
tendency  to  ignore  the  rights  of  stran- 
gers, was  much  qualifled  by  the  Ghristian 
reeling  that  all  men  are  akin,  and  owe 
duties  to  one  another  whieh  have  not 
been  created  by  any  compact  of  thdr 
own.  The  notion  that  men  have  duties 
imposed  upon  them  by  a  higher  power, 
was  something  hitherto  quite  unfamiliar 
to  the  Northman;  and  we  will  now  see 
how  some  of  the  customs  above  referred 
to  were  modifled  by  this  altered  way  of 
looking  at  things. 

We  began  at  the  Northman's  cradle 
and  said  it  was  an  open  question  with  his 
family  whether  he  shomd  live  or  die. 
There  a  great  diange  had  taken  place ;  a 
hard  battle  had  been  fought  over  this 
point,  and  the  first  Christian  authorities 
nad  been  obliged  to  wink  at  the  practice 
of  infanticide ;  but  by  this  time  it  was  a 
legsl  oflfonce  of  the  worst  description, 
greatly  surpassing  in  atrocity  the  deli- 
berate slaughter  m  an  unoffending  man, 
and  punished  by  a  heavier  penalty:  it 
was  one  of  the  few  offisnces  which  were 
technically  called  ••murder.'*  The  law 
did  not  stop  here,  but  went  on  to  impose 
the  penalty  of  exile  on  the  father  if  the 
child  died  unbaptieed,  and  severe  fines 
upon  all  others  who  had  not  used  their 
utmost  diligence  to  pix>cure  the' celebra- 
tion of  the  rite. 

The  chief mofive  to  infiinticide  was  ikt 
difficulty  of  maintaining  the  child  ;  and 
this  diffioulty  the  Icelandic  converts  met 
by  a  poor-law,  totally  unlike  the  unhap- 
py system 'to  which  we  give  that  name. 
As  we  of  the  present  «day  are  being  eaten 
up  by  a  pauperism  for  which  no  contem- 
porary adviser  seems  able  to  prescribe, 
it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  look  back 
for  hints  to  another  age.   Nowadays  each 
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mdiridYuil  eiticen  itands  hf  hkoself,  and 
fsmi^Y  ties  are  reeeding  more  and  more 
into  tke  backfroond ;  but  in  tlK>se  eld 
times  every  man  waa'felt  to  be  insepa* 
rabty  nnited  to  those  wfaose  blood  ran  in 
bis  veins,  and  all  legislalion  was' based 
on  this  feeling,  and  aimed  at  giving  it 
strength.  Conueqnently,  when  the  Chrich 
tian  reformers  fbnnd  soeiety  enenmbered 
with  a  mass  of  panpers  wliom  their  reli- 
gion' forbade  them  to  destroy,  they'left 
this  heavy  burden  where  nature  seems  to 
have  placed  it — §.«.,  apon  thie  shonlders 
ef those  who  had  helped  to  bring  it  into 
being,  and  who  might  be  ezpeeted  to 
bear  it  with  cheerftdness.  The  kinsmen 
in  the  midst  of  whom  a  man  bad  grown 
np,  whose  example  had  formed  his  char- 
acter and  determined  his  profession^  and 
who  hoped  to  divide  his  inheritance  after 
his* death,  were  bonnd  to  provide  for  him 
in  his  distress,  unless  themselves  disabled 
by  poverty.  The  son  of  the  pauper  was 
not  even  allowed  to  plead  poverty,  bat 
was  obliged  to  anpport  his  parents  whe* 
ther  he  had  the  means  or  no.  If  he  had 
no  money  he  must  borrow,  and  if  he 
could  not  borrow,'  must,  in  the  last  resort, 
mortgage  himself  as  a  slave;  and  the 
bondage  to  which  he  then  was  reduced 
was,  though  not  actual  thraldom,  yet 
little  better.  Thus  it  was  expressly  en- 
acted that  his  master 'might  cut  bits  off 
him  if  he  wouM  not  work. 

Towards  the  support  of  more  distant 
relations  a  man  was  not  bound  to  contn- 
buta  anything  unless  he  had  property 
enough  to  maintain  kims^  and  children 
for  two  years.  If  a  man  assisted  one 
whom  he  was  not  bound  to  support,  he 
could  recover  his  advance  from  the  per^ 
son  legally  liable.-  If  the  iamily  was 
wholly  unable  to  support  the  burden,  the 
district  contributed  a  small  sum,  and  the 
deetftute  person  was  quartered  on  each 
solvent  household  in  turn.  No  begging 
wasallowed,  under  the  severest  penalties 
against  giver  and  taker,  the  cmly  excep- 
tion being  the  case  of  children  whose 
father  haa  lost  his  property  by  outlawry. 
The  aid  given  by  the  fkmily  was  supple- 
mented  on  occasion  from  otiier  sources ; 
but  we  abstun  iVom  •  further  details, 
which  would  bemoreioteresiing  to  the 
next  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law  than 
to  the  general  reader.  This  law  was 
baoked  up  by  severe  regulations  against 
improvident  nunrriagias,  which  were  pan- 


iflhed  with  exile ;  and  this  system  is,  we 
believe,  substantially  in  force  in  Iceland 
at  the  pnesent  day. 

The  same  feeling  which  led  the  eariy 
converts  to  compd  wealthy  families  to 
support  their  destitute  members,  made 
them  very  ready  to  extend  liberal  assist- 
ance to  all  distressed  persons,  even  al- 
though they  had  no  claims  of  kindred  or 
friendship  to  put  forward.  The  wide 
benevolence  which  the  Christian  bishops 
in  particular  displayed,  standsin  striking 
contrast  to  the  sentiments  of  the  old 
heathen  nobles,  who^  in  times  of  famine, 
more  than  once  seriously  proposed  to  re- 
lieve the  public  distress  by  putting  to 
death  the  old  and  feeble. 

We  no  w  cometo  the  relations  between 
the  sexes.  The  woman  was  still  abso- 
lutely at  the  disposal  of  her  male  relations, 
who  gave  her  to  any  one  they  pleased. 
"  Why  are  you  so  sad  ?  "  said  Kmg  Eys- 
tane  to  his  friend  Ivar.  "  Are  you  in 
love  with  some  Icelandic  girl?  I  will 
send  you  home  with  a  letter  to  the  man 
who  has  the  disposal  of  her,  be  she  who 
she  may ;  and  there  is  no  man  in  the  isl- 
and will  care  to  thwart  me."  Divorces 
no  longer  were  allowed  because  of  an 
angry  word  or  blow,  but  werepermiseiMe 
only  for  certain  definite  reasons.  These 
indeed  were  wide  enough,  and  came  under 
three  heads,  which  may  be  called  poverty, 
d'neky,  and  desertion.  As  soon  as  a 
man  fell  into  the  Mass  of  paupers,  or  in- 
capables  as  they  called  them,  he  was 
separated  from  his  wife  as  a  matter  of 
course.  If  the  married  pair  quarrelled 
so  seriously  as  to  inflict  actual  wounds 
upon  each  other,  this  also  was  a  ground 
of  divorce;  and  if  either  party  deserted 
the  other  for  six  months,  or  committed 
any  crime  which  was  punishable  by  ban- 
ishment for  that  period,  the  other  party 
was  entitled  to  a  divorce. 

This  last  reason  made  the  bond  very 
elastic,  for  the  penalty  was  incurred  by 
an  enormous  variety  of  transgressions, 
from  delib^nate  murder  to  the  putting  «n 
of  an  unseemly  dress.  But  this  state  oi 
things  did  not  last  long:  the  bbhops, 
before  whom  these  causes  came,  were 
continually  tightening  the  chain,  and  be- 
fore very  long  had  succeeded  in  making 
marriage  indissoluble.  Breaches  of  the 
marriage-vow  were  thought  of  small  con- 
sequence. Most  oC  the  aealoas  support- 
ers of  religion,  among  whom  were  saints, 
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I»lgrims  aad  founders  of  eadowments, 
committed  frequent  irregularities,  of 
-which  they  made  no  secBBt|  and  with 
which  the  Church  does  Aot  seem  to 
have  interfered  so  long  as  the  ceremony 
of  marriag^  was  not  tampered  with. 
Some  passages  in  the  life  of  King  Sigurd, 
the  crusader,  show  the  curious  value 
attached  to  forms  when  morality  itself 
was  disregarded.  The  king  had  returned 
from  Jerusalem  with  the  reputation  of 
a  saint,  but  as  he  got  on  in  Uife  his  con- 
duct became  so  scandalous,  that  the  his- 
torian charitably  hopes  his  head  was  af« 
fected.  After  recording  without  com- 
ment  some  gross  iuMtances  of  immorality, 
the  sagaman  tells  with  horror  how  on  the 
great  fast  of  Christmas  £ve  the  king, 
whose  malady  was  evidently  sore  upon 
him,  suddenly  cried  out  ^^  Bring  me 
meat.'*  One  that  stood  by  said,  '^  Sir, 
it  is  not  the  custom  of  Christians  to  eat 
at  this  season."  '^  Is  it  not  a  custom  ?  '* 
said  the  king ;  '^  it  shall  be  my  custom 
henceforth ;  ^  and  he  was  actually  help* 
ing  himself  when  a  courtier  reminded  him 
of  his  old  days  by  the  Jordan,  and  be- 
sought him  to  abstain.  The  remon- 
strance  was  efectual,  and  for  a  time  he 
behaved  like  a  Chiistian;  but 

"  afler  a  while  King  Sigurd  made  up  his  mind 
to  put  away  his  queen  and  to  take  to  himself 
a  woman  named  Cecilia,  a  great  man's  daugh- 
ter. He  proposed  to  nold  tibie  wedding  at 
Bergen,  and  made  great  preparations.  But 
when  Bishop  ^agni  neard  it  ne  became  very 
sady  and  went  one  day  to  the  king's  hall  and 
bade  him  come  out :  so  he  came  out  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  asked  the 
bishop  to  come  in  and  drink  with  him;  but 
he  answered,  '  That  is  not  what  I  am  come 
for.  Is  it  true  you  are  thinking  of  putting 
away  your  queen  and  marrying  anothm'  wife  ?' 
*  It  is  true,  bishop,'  answered  the  king ;  and 
with  that  he  turned  black  in  the  face  with 
rage.  Then  answerad  the  bishop,  *  Why  are 
you  thinking  of  doing  such  a  deed  in  my 
diocese,  to  the  contempt  of  the  law  of  God 
and  Holy  Church,  and  in  defiance  of  my 
authority?"  The  king  moved  into  another 
diecese,  where  be  found  a  more  phable  bishop, 
and  married  Cecilia  Soon  afterwards  he  fell 
siek,  but  could  not  be  induced  to  dismiss  bis 
second  wife,  although  she  herself,  begged  him 
to  send  her  away  for  the  good  of  them  both. 
Then  he  said  he  never  thought  she  too  would 
abandon  him,  and  turned  ms  face  to  the  wall 
and  died.*' 

Oadis  still  commanded  all  their  for- 
mer reverence,  and  were  now  employed 


to  give  saactkm  to  every  transactaou  of 
life^  The  old  institution  of  the  duel, 
winch  had  been  the  .usual  method  of 
settling  dispul^ed  points,  had  been  abol* 
ished  immediately  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  and  the  gentleman  who 
was  suspeoted  of  some  crime  had  no 
longer  tne  option  of  challenging  his  ao« 
cuser,  but  purged  himself  by  oath. 
We  say  gentleman  advisedly^  for  the 
thrall  or  the  vagabond  pauper  who  fell 
into  suspicion  had  to  defend  himselt*  by 
impeaching'  the  evidence  agiunst  him, 
unless  his  CMSter  or  protector  would 
take  an  oath  in  his  behal£ 

Men  still  took  vows  to  perform  all 
sorts  of  mad  and  in4>ossible  exploita, 
but  we  can  now  detect  some  traces  of  a 
feeling  that  a  wicked  oath  is  more  hon- 
ored in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ- 
ance ;  and  the  old  doctrine  that  a  sinful 
vow,  if  unperformed,  will  return  upon 
the  head  of  the  swearer,  is  spoken  of  as 
a  decaying  superstition.  But  the  obli- 
gation was  still  trifled  with  in  the  child- 
ish fashion  so  common  among  the  hea- 
then :  if  the  words  of  an  oal£  were  ob- 
served, np  peijury  was  committed  by  a 
violation  of  the  meaning ;  and  the  story 
in  Sir  Tristrem,  where  Swete  Tsonde 
swears  herself  clear  by  usin^  words  in  a 
double  sense,  is  reproduced  m  the  Chris- 
tian saga  of  Grettir  the  outlaw,  and  is 
told  by  the  pious  narrator  with  much 
eomplacency.  In  their  case  the  guilty 
parties  repent  and  go  to  Rome  for  par- 
don ;  but  we  are  not  told  that  perjury 
was  one  of  the  sins  for  which  they  did 
penance.* 

The  Northman  still  greatly  delighted 
in  travel  and  adventure ;  but  most  of 
the  avenues  through  which  he  had  sought 
for  wealth  and  honor  were  now  closed 
to  him.  The  profession  of  freebooter 
was  dying  out,  for  the  north  of  Europe 
was  no  longer  split  up  into  a  number  of 
little  states,  whose  weakness  invited 
attack)  and  the  life  of  a  rover  had  long 
been  i*egarded  as  one  of  doubtful  re* 
spectabiUty.  Olaf  the  Holy  used  to  beg 
his  friends  to  forsake  it,  ^'  for,"  said  he, 
^^  rovers  are  very  apt  to  break  God's 
laws;"  and  it  was  now  fully  admitted 
to  be  a  heathen  practice. 

^  We  understand  that  an  English  version  of  this 
the  tnost  readable  of  sagas  is  about  to  appear,  and 
that  the  transiatiott  wtil  have  uatiBual  iraliia  as 
being  (be  work  of  a  Issmed  looUmdsr. 
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But  there  waa  still  an  -  dpening  for  the 
man  who  felt  the  blood  of  the  VikiQgs 
in  bis  veins.  He  migh.t  turn  crosader 
and  make  prize  of  the  followers  of  Mar 
hound ;  ana  then,  like  Queen  Elizabeth's 
sailors,  he  had  the  fan  of  Sgbting  and 
the  pleasure  of  making  a  purse  while  he 
was  striking  a  blow  for  his  religion  and 
country.  The  following  incident  in  a 
cruise  of  the  Earl  of  Orkney  in  the 
twelfth  century,  reads  like  a  tale  of  the 
Spanish  Main;  ^^They  harried  heathen 
^>ain  and  took  much  spoil ;  and  when 
tbey  were  off  Sardinia  they  sighted  a 
strange  sail.  Then  said  the  earl  to  the 
bishop,  ^  Every  man  of  us  must  make  him 
ready  to  fight,  and  then  we  will  attack 
them.  If  they  be  Christian  traders  we 
will  make  peace  with  them;  but  if  they 
be  heathen  folk,  as  I  take  them  to  be, 
then,  without  doubt,  God  Almighty  will 
give  us  grace  to  overcome  them,  and  of 
the  booty  we  make  we  will  give  every 
fiftieth  penny  to  the  poor.' " 

They  made  a  rich  capture  and  put  tbe 
crew  to  the  sword,  for  no  quarter  was 
ever  given  to  the  infidel:  he  ^as  still 
outside  the  pale  of  N^orthern  morality. 

'*  The  BWord  be  red  forever 
With  the  blood  of  false  Mahonnd.'* 

The  Christianity  of  the  twelfth  oen< 
tnry  was  inorusted  with  quaint  and  pio- 
turesque  superstitions,  oi  which  some 
had  accompanied  the  early  imssionaries 
firom  Germany,  and  others  had  been  re- 
tained by  the  Northmen  from  their  old 
belief.  The  dethroned  revellers  in  As- 
gard  had  not  vanished  from  the  scene, 
but  had  come  down  as  wrathful  fiends  to 
the  earth,  and  were  the  mightiest  and 
most  dangerous  of  the  many  spiiits  who 
filled  earth,  air,  and  sea.  ]Bat  although 
the  Northman  was  now  beset  by  mignlr 
ier  supernatural  foes  than  any  with  whom 
his  fathers  had  struggled,  still  the  change 
in  his  religious  system  robbed  them  of 
most  of  their  terrors.  He  felt*  he  had 
incurred  the  wrath  of  Odun  and  Thor, 
bqt  also  that  he  had  earned  the  protec- 
tion of  a  mightier  power,  and  that,  while 
his  heathen  fathers  had  been  left  alone 
in  their  conflict  with  goblins  and  wiu&rds, 
his  prayers  would  now  bo  answered; 
and  hosts  of  anecdotes  show  that  the 
ministers  of  religion  were  ever  ready  to 
give  him  effectual  help.  When  the 
frantic  Bare«arks«^alf-men,  half-devils, 


whose  skin  neither  fire  nor  steel  could 
harm,  and  who  kept  the  wh<^e  country 
iaterror--<Miaiie  to  disturb  the  Christmas 
festival  preftded  over  by  the  bishop,  and 
rushed  ifito  the  fire  as  usual  to  show 
their  powef ,  the  flames  obeyed  the  holy 
num.  and  scorohed  the  madmen,  and  then 
all  the  peoj^e  were  emboldttied  to  fall 
on  and  destroy  them.  When  the  ghost 
of  the  wicked  dead  haunted  the  farmer's 
homo  and  drove  his  thralls  mad  with 
horror,  he  sent  for  the  priest,  whose 
prayers  and  holy  water  laid  the  troubled 
spirit  to  rest.  The  sagamen  who  de- 
scribe the  war  between  the  Christian 
priests  and  the  fiends  and  wiaards  that 
fougbt  for  the  old  superstition,  are  care- 
ful to  express  their  contempt  for  Odin 
and  his  crew;  but  their  style  frequently 
makes  us  suspect  that  they  were  not 
without  a  lingering  fi)ndness  for  the  de- 
throned demons.  They  tell  us  in  quite 
a  pathetic  strain  bow  Bishop  Frederick, 
hearing  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  was 
on  friendly  terms  with  a  fiend  who  had 
lived  for  generations  in  a  cave,  insisted 
on  exorcismg  him  with  prayers  and  holy 
watw.  Then  the  demon  appeared  to  Im 
old  f ri€Ad  in  a  dream  and  warmly  remon- 
strated. '^  These  many  years,"  quoth 
the  fiend,  ^'  have  I  done  thee  good  ser- 
vice, and  thy  father  before  thee,  and  now 
thou  hast  let  looAe  upon  me  this  foul 
wizard,  who  has  poured  boiling  water 
over  me,  and  scalded  my  little  ones. 
Who  will  tell  thee  the  weather,  and 
guard  thy  flocks,  when  thou  hast  turned 
me  out  into  the  wilds  ?"  Again,  there 
was  a  rocky  island,  the  resort  of  sea-fowl, 
where  men  were  alwavs  losing  their  lives, 
because  a  fiend  inhabited  it  who  lived 
on  the  effgs,  and  cut  the  rope  by  which 
men  letuieniselvea  down  the  rocc.  The 
bishop  was  sent  for,  and  was  carried  aH 
rouuG  the  island  in  a  basket  which  was 
hung  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  Ever  as 
he  went  he  sang  psalms,  and  when  he 
reached  tl^e  most  dangerous  place,  there 
came  out  of  a  hole  in  the  rock  a  brown 
hairy  hand  grasping  a  knife,  which  at- 
tevipted  to  cut  the  rope;  two  strands 
were  severed,  but  fortunately  the  third 
had  been  steeped  in  holy  water  and  re- 
sisted the  blade;  at  the  same  time  a 
Toice  saidf  *' Begone,  sir  bishop,  we 
wicked  ones  must  Uve  somewhere.  The 
bishop  admitted  the  plea,  perhaps  not 
wislnng  to  compel  the  desperate  fiend 
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to  try  a  wcond  stroke,'  and  the  spot  is 
dreaded  by  cragsmen  to  this  day. 

We  havestiil  toeonridertheoondHioii 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  tliat  is  to  say, 
the  thralls.  They  were  etiU  the  ntere 
ehattels  of  their  master,  who  miglft 
employ  them  as  he  pleased — let  them 
oat  by  the  month,  sell  them,  or  pot 
them  to  death.  They  were  still  a  de^ 
graded  class,  whose  oaths  had  no  valne 
m  a  oonrt  of  law,  whose  fiHhy  habits 
were  corrected  by  Hoggings  so  severe 
that  a  savage  beating  was  called  *^  thralls'- 
thrashing,"  and  whose  bodies  were  still 
thought  unwoithy  to  lie  beside  those  of 
their  masters.  Bat  they  were  no  longer 
brutes  without  sonis,  conf^ciences,  or 
rights,  but  were  acknowledged  to  be 
toembers  of  the  commmiity,  and  bonnd 
to  obev  the  laws  of  Charoh  and  State. 
They  liad  some  little  property  of  their 
own,  with  which  their  master  never  in- 
terfered :  when  they  were  sold  this  went 
with  them,  and  after  their  death  it  fol- 
lowed the  ordinary  laws  of  inheritance. 
The  Chnreh  fasts  and  festivals  were 
meant  for  them  as  well  as  for  the  free- 
man; and  their  master  was  bound  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  observing 
them.  On  holy  days  and  during  Lent 
their  lives  were  sacred  even  from  him, 
and  although  they  might  be  put  to  death 
by  htm  at  any  other  time  witii  impunity, 
still  the  law  expressly  warned  him  that 
he  was  responsible  to  God.  He  was  even 
expected  to  take  some  charge  of  their 
spiiitual  weal,  to  see  that  their  children 
wei'e  baptised ;  and  if  ther  worked  on 
holy  days,  or  were  deteotea  in  the^filthy 
sin  of  horse^ating,  he  was  required  to 
^*  thrash  their  hide  off."  So  long  as  they 
oonduoted  themselves  decently,  he  was 
forbidden  to  sell  them  beyond  sea. 
Towards  'Strangers  their  rights  were  con- 
siderable :  they  might  defend  the  honor 
of  their  wives;  if  struck  they  were  en- 
titled to  a  small  compensation  ;  and  no 
one  might  molest  them  at  a  feast  or  on 
their  way  to  churoh^ 

But  a  large  proportion  of  this  de- 
graded class  had  now  risen  to  the  higher 
rank  of  ireedmen.  These  men  were  not 
yet  independent :  they  oottld  not  leave  the 
neighborhood  without  their  lord^s  con- 
sent; they  owed  him  certain  dues,  and 
wwe  oUiged  to  show  him  general  defer- 
ence; they  became^  in  fiict,  part  of  the 
lord's  following,  and  were  entitled  to  his 


protection  and  assistance  in  distress.  One 
particular  form  of  help  which  the  lord 
was  legally  bound  to  give,  curiously 
illustrates  tiie  ferodous  manners  still  pre- 
Tailing. 

'^  If  the  freedfnen  die  and  leave  their 
children,  then  are  the  children  grave- 
goers,  and  shall  be  taken  to  the  cnurch- 
yard  and  set  in  a  grave  which  shall  there 
oe  dug,  and  so  be  left  to  die.  But  the 
master  shall  take  out  the  child  which 
^vee  longest  and  rear  it  up."  This  class 
was  contmually  being  inoi*eased  by  slaves 
•who  had  earned  their  freedom  or  had 
been  redeemed  by  public  charity — a 
form  of  alms-ffiyinff  which  was  en- 
joined  upon  public  bodies  by  law,  and 
was  largely  practised  by  wealthy  indivi- 
duals. 

We  have  now  sketched  the  principal 
alterations  in  Korthem  habits  and  insti- 
tutions which  are  visible  at  this  distance 
of  time :  we  do  not  suppose  the  cata- 
logue is  exhaustive,  but  we  think  few 
striking  features  have  escaped  us.  Should 
any  think  the  improvement  effected  by  a 
century  of  Christianity  disappointing,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  religion  never 
had  fair  play.  It  was  not  permitted  to 
win  ita  way  into  the  North  by  weight  of 
argument  and  moral  superiority ;  the 
Norwegians  who  did  not  see  the  force  of 
Olaf  Tryggvason's  reasoning  were 
treated  as  any  old  heathen  would  have 
used  the  mnrdwers  of  his  fkther.  Olaf 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  change  his 
nature  all  at  once ;  but  it  is  startling  to 
-see  the  complacency  with  which  his  bio- 
grapher, who  wrote  when  Christianity 
bad  been  in  force  for  two  centuries,  re- 
lates how  blasphemers  had  serpents 
thrust  down  their  throats,  and  pans  of 
eharooal  placed  on  their  stomachs.  A 
shorter  method  was  used  towards  Ice- 
land; the  whole  country  was  simply 
blockaded,  and  as  most  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  came  from  abroad,  the  device  was 
instantly  effectual.  It  may  be  said  in 
eitcase  that  many  of  the  usages  of 
heathenism  were  as  objectionable  as  the 
rites  of  Juggernaut;  but  when  we 
consider  the  arms  by  which  they  were 
opposed,  we  cannot  wonder  if,  as  an  old 
saga  says,  ^  many  sparks  of  heathenism 
lone  continued  to  smoulder." 

There  is  another  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  the  slow  progress  of  religion  in 
Scandinavia.    Our  own  missionaries  are 
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Still  painMly  fighting  agaioet  sopersti- 
tions  which  are  far  mere  dearading  than 
the  worship  of  Odin,  and  their  enthusiasm 
is  frequently  damped  by  indiJSerent  by- 
standers, who  urge^them  to  desist  from 
the  unavailing  and  costly  struggle.  A 
careless  looker-on  who  had  wai(»ed  the 
evangelization  of  the  North  during  one 
generation  might  possibly  have  giv^ 
similar  counsel;  but  the  Faith  has  now 
no  more  hearty  or  more  intelligent  dis- 
ciples than  the  descendants  of  those 
Icelanders  whose  incorrigible  savagery 
made  soft-hearted  Bishop  Frederick 
abandon  his  task  in  despair. 
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BT7QH  STAKBtlBT  SliOKSB  H]S  PIPS. 

NoBA  BowiJKT,  when  she  went  to  bed, 
after  her  walk  to  Niddon  Park  in  com- 
pany with  Hugh  Stanbury,  was  full  of 
wrath  against  nim.  Bat  she  could  not 
own  her  anger  to  herself,  nor  could  she 
even  confess  to  herself — ^though  she  was 
breakiug  her  heait — that  there  really  ex- 
isted for  her  the  slightest  cause  of  grief. 
But  why  had  he  been  so  stem  to  her  f 
Why  had  he  gone  out  of  his  way  to  be 
uncivil  to  her?  He  had  called  her 
"  dainty,"  meaning  to  imply  by  the  epi- 
thet that  she  was  one  of  the  butterflies 
of  the  day,  caring  for  nothing  but  sun- 
shine and  an  opportunity  of  flutterinff 
her  silly  wings.  She  had  understood 
well  what  he  meant.  Of  course  he  was 
rieht  to  be  cold  to  her  if  his^  heart  was 
cold,  but  he  need  not  have  insulted  her 
by  his  ill-concealed  rebukes.  Had  he 
been  kind  to  her,  he  might  have  rebuked 
her  as  much  as  he  liked.  She  quite  ap- 
pi^ated  the  delightful  intimacy  of  a 
loving  word  of  counsel  from  the  man 
she  loved ;  how  nice  it  is,  as  it  were,  to 
play  at  marriage,  and  to  hear  before*" 
hand  something  of  the  pleasant  weight 
of  gentle  marital  authont^ !  But  there 
had  been  nothing  of  that  m  his  manner 
to  her.  He  had  told  her  that  she  was 
dainty,  and  had  so  told  it  her,  as  she 
thought,  that  she  might  learn  thereby 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  he 
have  any  other  tale  to  tell  her.  If  he 
had  no  other  tale,  why  had  he  not  been 
silent  ?    Did  he  think  that  she  was  sub- 


ject to  his  rebuke  merely  because  she 
lived  under  his  mother's  roof?  She 
would  soon  show  him  that  herresidttice 
at  the  Clock  House  gave  him  no  such 
authority  over  her.  Then,  amid  hef 
wrath  and  despair,  she  cried  herself 
asleep. 

^  While  she  was  sobbing  in  bed,  he  was 
sitting,  with  a  short,  black  pipe  atuek 
into  his  mouth,  on  the  comer  of  the 
church-yard  wall  opposite.  Before  he 
had  left  the  house  be  and  Prisoilla  had 
spoken  together  for  some  minutes  about 
Mi-s.  Trevelyan.  ^'Of  coarse  she  was 
wrong  to  see  him,''  said  Prisdlla.  "  I 
hesitate  to  wound  her  by  so  saying,  be- 
cause she  has  been  ill-used — though  I 
did  tell  her  so,  when  she  asked  me.  She 
could  haye  lost  nothing  by  declining  his 
visit." 

'^  The  worst  of  it  is  that  Trevelyan 
sweara  that  he  will  never  receive  her 
again  if  she  received  him." 

^'  He  must  unswear  it,"  said  Friscilla, 
**  that  is  alL  It  is  out  of  the  question 
that  a  man  should  take  a  girl  from  her 
home,  and  make  her  his  wife,  and  then 
throw  her  off  for  so  little  of  an  offence 
as  this.  She  might  compel  him  by  law 
to  take  her  baek/' 

'*  What  would  she  ^et  by  that  ?  " 

^*  Little  enough,"  said  Prisoilla ;  *'  and 
it  was  little  enough  she  got  by  marryinff 
him.  She  would  have  had  bread,  ana 
meat,  and  rmment  without  being  mar- 
ried, I  suppose." 

**•  But  It  was  a  love-match." 

^*  Yes ;  and  now  she  is  at  Kuncombe 
Putney,  and  he  is  roaming  about  in  Lon- 
don. He  has  to  pay  ever  so  much  a  year 
for  his  love-match,  and  she  is  crushed 
into  nothing  by  it.  How  long  will  she 
have  to  remain  here,  Hugh  ?  ^° 

^  How  can  I  say  f  I  suppose  there  la 
no  reason  against  her  remaining,  as  &r 
as  you  are  concerned  ?  " 

'^  For  me  personally,  none.  Were  she 
much  worse  than  I  think  she  is,  1  should 
not  care  in  the  least  for  myself,  if  I 
thought  that  we  were  doing  her  good- 
helping  to  bring  her  back.  She  can't 
hurt  me.  I  am  so  fixed,  and  dry,  and  es- 
tablished)  that  nothing  anybody  says  will 
affect  me.    But  mamma  doesn  t  like  it." 

''  What  is  it  she  dislikes?  " 

^'  The  idea  that  she  is  harboring  a  mar* 
ried  woman,  of  whom  people  say^at 
least,  that  she  has  a  lover. 
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"Is  slie  to  be  turned  ont because  peo- 
ple are  slanderers  ?  " 

**  Wby  should  mamma  suffer  because 
tbis  wtiman,  who  is  a  stranger  to  her, 
has  been  imprudent  ?  If  she  were  youjp 
wife,  Hugh—" 

"  God  forbid !  *' 

"  If  we  were  in  anyway  bound  to  her, 
of  course  we  would  do  our  duty.  But 
if  it  makes  mamma  unhappy  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  press  it.  I  tnink  Mrs.  Mer- 
ton  has  spoken  to  her.  And  then  Aunt 
Stanburyhas  written  such  letters !  ** 

••  Who  cares  for  Aunt  Jemima  ?  " 

"Every  body  cares  for  her — except 
Tou  and  1.  And  now  this  man  who  has 
been  here  asking  the  sertant  questions 
has  upset  her  greatly.  Even  your  com- 
ing has  done  so,  knowing,  as  she  does, 
that  you  have  come,  not  to  see  us,  but  to 
make  inquiries  about  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 
She  is  so  annoyed  by  it  that  she  does 
not  sleep." 

"  Do  vou  wish  her  to  be  taken  away 
at  once  f  "  asked  Hugh,  almost  in  an  an- 
gry tone. 

"  Certainly  not.  That' would  be  im- 
possible. We  have  agreed  to  take  her, 
and  must  bear  with  it.  And  I  would 
not  have  her  moved  from  this,  if  I 
thought  that  if  she  staid  a  while  it  might 
be  arranged  that  she  might  return  from 
us  direct  to  her  husband. 

*•  I  shall  try  that,  of  course— now." 

**  But  if  he  will  not  have  her ;  if  he  be 
so  obstinate,  so  foolish,  and  so  wicked, 
do  not  leave  her  here  longer  than  you 
can  help.**  Then  Hugh  explained  that 
Sir  Marmadnke  and  Lady  Rowley  were 
to  be  in  England  in  the  spring,  and  that 
it  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  poor 
woman  should  not  be  sent  abroad  to 
look  for  a  home  before  that.  "If it 
must  be  so,  it  must,'*  said  Priscilla. 
**But  eight  months  is  along  time." 

Hugh  went  out  to  smoke  his  pipe  on 
the  church -wall  in  a  moody,  unhappy 
state  of  mind.  He  had  hoped  to  have 
done  so  well  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Treve- 
lyan I  Till  he  had  met  Colonel  Osborne, 
he  felt  sure,  almost  sure,  that  she  would 
bave  refused  to  see  that  pernicious  troub- 
ler  of  the  peace  of  families.  In  this  he 
found  that  he  had  been  disappointed; 
but  he  had  not  expected  that  Priscilla 
\vould  have  been  so  much  opposed  to  the 
arrangement  which  he  hsid  made  about 
the  house,  and  then  he  had  been  buoyed 


up  by  the  anticipation  of  some  delight 
in  meeting  Nora  Rowley.  There  was, 
at  any  rate,  the  excitement  of  seeing  her 
to  keep  his  spirits  from  flagging.  He 
had  seen  her,  and  had  had  toe  opportu- 
nity of  which  he  liad  so  long  been  think- 
ing. He  had  seen  her,  and  had  had  ev- 
ery possible  advantage  on  his  side. 
What  could  any  man  desire  better  than 
the  privilege  of  walking  home  with  the 
girl  he  loved  through  country  lanes  of  a 
summer  evening  ?  xhey  ^  had  been  an 
hour  together — or  might  have  been,  had 
he  chosen  to  prolong  the  interview. 
But  the  words  which  had  been  spoken 
between  them  had  had  not  the  slightest 
interest,  uoless  it  were  that  they  had 
tended  to  make  the  interval  between  him 
and  her  wider  than  ever.  He  had  asked 
her — he  thought  that  he  had  asked — 
whether  it  would  grieve  her  to  abandon 
that  delicate,  dainty  mode  of  life  to 
which  she  had  b^en  accustomed ;  and 
she  had  replied  that  she  would  never 
abandon  it  of  lier  own  accord.  Of  course 
she  had  intended  him  to  take  her  at  her 
word. 

He  blew  forth  quick  clouds  of  heavy 
smoke  as  he  attempted  to  make  himself 
believe  that  this  was  all  for  the  best. 
What  would  such  a  one  as  he  was  do 
with  a  wife  ?  Or,  seeing  as  he  did  see, 
that  marriage  itself  was  quite  out  of  the 
question,  how  could  it  be  good  either  for 
him  or  her  that  they  should  be  tied  to- 
gether by  a  long  engagement  ?  Such  a 
future  would  not  at  all  suit  the  purpose 
of  his  life.  In  his  life  absolute  freedom 
would  be  needed;  freedom  fVom  un- 
necessary ties,  freedom  from  unnecessary 
burdens.  His  income  was  most  precari- 
ous, and  he  certainly  would  not  make  it 
less  so  by  submission  to  any  closer  liter- 
ary thraldom.  And  he  believed  himself 
to  be  a  Bohemian — too  much  of  a  Bo- 
hemian to  enjoy  a  domestic  fireside  with 
children  and  slippers.  To  be  free  to  go 
where  he  liked,  and  when  he  liked ;  to 
think  as  he  pleased ;  to  be  driven  no- 
where by  conventional  rules ;  to  use  his 
days,  Sundays  as  well  as  Mondays,  as  he 
pleased  to  use  them;  to  turn  Republi- 
can, if  his  mind  should  take  him  that 
way,  or  Quaker,  or  Mormon,  or  Red  In- 
dian, if  he  wished  it,  and,  in  so  turning, 
to  do  no  damage  to  any  one  bnt  him- 
self; that  was  the  life  which  he  had 
planned  for  himselC    His  Aunt  Stanbury 
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had  not  read  his  ehariU)ter  altogether 
wroiigi7,  as  he  thooght,  when  she  had 
once  declared  that  decency  and  godli- 
nees  were  both  distasteflil  to  hrm. 
Would  it  not  he  destruction  to  such  a 
one  as  he  was,  to  fall  into  an  intei'mina- 
ble  engagement  with  any  girl,  let  her  be 
ever  so  sweet  f 

Bat  yet  he  felt,  as  he  sat  there  filling 
pipe  after  pipe,  smoking  away  till  past 
midnight,  that  thongh  he  conld  not  bear 
the  idea  of  trammels,  thongh  he  was  to- 
tally nnfit  for  matrimony,  either  present 
or  in  prospect,  he  felt  that  he  had  within 
his  breaAt  a  donble  identity,  and  that 
that  other  division  of  himself  would  be 
utterly  crushed  if  it  were  driven  to  di- 
vest itself  of  the  idea  of  love.    Whence 
was  to  come  his  poetry,  the  romance  of 
his  life,  the  springs  of  clear  water  in 
which  his  ignoble  thoughts  were  to  be 
dipped  till  they  should  become  pure,  if 
love  was  to  be  banislfed  altogether  from 
the  list  of  delights  that  were  possible  to 
him  ?     And  then  he  began  to  speculate 
on  love — ^that  love  of  which  poets  wrote, 
and  of  which  he  found  that  some  sparkle 
was  necessaiy  to  give  light  to  hU  life. 
Was  it  not  the  one  particle  of  divine 
breath  given  to  man,  of  which  he  had 
heard  since  he  was  a  boy  ?    And  how 
was  this  love  to  be  come  at,  and  was  it 
to  be  a  thing  of  reality,  or  merely  an 
idea  ?    Was  it  a  pleasure  to  be  attained, 
or  a  mystery  that  charmed  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  distance—a  distance  that 
never  could  be  so  passed  that  the  thing 
should  really  be  reached  ?    Was  love  to 
be  ever  a  delight,  vague  as  is  that  feel- 
ing of  (mattainable  beauty  which  far-oif 
mountains  give,  when  you   know   that 
you  can  never  place  yourself  amid  their 
unseen  valleys  ?     And  if  love  could  be 
reached — the  love  of  which   the  poet 
sings,  and  of  which  his  own  heart  was 
ever  singing— what  were  to  be  its  pleas- 
ures ?    To  press  a  hand,  to  kiss  a  hp,  to 
olaip  a  waist,  to  hear  even  the  low  voice 
of  the  vanquished,  confessing  loved  one 
as  she  hides  her  blushing  cheek  U[)on 
your  shoulder,  what  is  it  all  but  to  have 
reached  the  once  mysterious  valley  of 
your  far-off  mountain,  and  to  have  foand 
that  it  is  as  other  valleys— rocks  and 
stones,  with  a  little  grasts,  and  a  thin 
stream  of  running  water  ?    But  beyond 
that  pressing  of  the  hand,  and  that  kiss- 
ing of  the  lips — beyond  that  short-lived 


pressure  of  the  plumage  which  is  com- 
mon to  birds  and  men — what  could  love 
do  beyond  that  ?  There  were  children 
with  dirty  faces,  and  household  bills, 
^and  a  wife  who  must,  perhaps,  always 
dam  the  stockings— -ana  be  somethoes 
cross.  Was  love  to  lead  only  to  this — a 
4q11  hie,  with  a  woman  who  had  lost  the 
beautv  from  her  cheeks,  and  the  gloss 
from  ner  hair,  and  the  music  from  her 
voice>  and  the  fire  from  her  eye,  and  the 
gi*aoe  from  her  step,  and  whose  waist  an 
arm  should  no  longer  be  able  to  span  ? 
Did  the  love  of  the  poets  lead  to  that, 
and  that  only  ?  Then,  ihrongh  the  cloud 
of  smoke,  there  came  upon  him  some 
dim  idea  of  self-abnegation,  that  the 
mysterious  valley  among  the  mountains, 
the  fsir-off  prospect  of  which  was  so 
charming  to  him,  which  made  the  poetry 
of  his  life,  was.  In  fact,  the  capacity  of 
caring  more  for  other  human  beings 
than  tor  himself.  The  beauty  of  it  all 
was  not  so  much  in  the  ihmrr  loved  as  in 
the  loving.  "  Were  she  a  crip})le,  hnneh- 
bflcked,  eyeless,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  it 
might  be  the  same.  Only,  she  must  be 
a  woman.''  Then  he  blew  off  a  great 
oloud  of  smoke,  and  went  into  bed  loet 
amid  poetry,  philosophy,  love,  and  to- 
bacco. 

It  had  been  arranged  over-night  that 
he  was  to  start  the  next  morning  at  half- 
p;ist  seveiv,  and  Priscilla  had  promised 
to  give  him  his  breakfast  before  he  went. 
Prisoiila,  of  course,  kept  her  word.  She 
was  one  of  those  women  Who  would  take 
a  grim  pleasure  in  coming  down  to  make 
the  tea  at  any  possible  hour — at  five,  at 
four,  if  it  were  needed— and  who  would 
never  want  to  go  to  bed  again  when  the 
ceremony  was  performed-  But  when 
Nora  made  her  appearance — Nora,  who 
Lad  been  called  dainty — both  Priscilla 
and  Hugh  were  surprised.  They  could 
not  say  why  she  was  there,  nor  could 
Nora  tell  herself  She  had  not  torgiven 
him.  She  had  no  thought  of  being  gen- 
tle and  loving  to  him.  She  declared  to 
herself  that  she  had  no  wish  of  saying 
good-by  to  him  once  again.  But  yet  she 
was  in  the  room,  waiting  for  him,  when 
he  came  down  to  his  breakfast.  She  had 
been  unable  to  sleep,  and  had  reasoned 
with  herself  as  to  the  absurdity  of  lying 
in  bed  awake,  when  she  preferred  to  be 
up  and  out  of  the  house.  It  was  true 
that  she  had  not  been  out  of  her  bed  at 
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seven  any  morning  eiiloe  she  had  been  at 
NfiQeoiube  Putney,  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  be  more  aotive 
on  this  speoial  morning.  There  was  a 
noise  in  the  house,  and  she  never  eould 
sleep  when  there  was  a  noise.  She  was 
quite  sure  that  she  was  not  going  down 
because  she  wished  to  see  Hum  Stanburv, 
but  she  was  equally  sure  that  it  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  her  to  be  deterred  from 
going  down  simply  because  the  man  was 
there.  So  she  descended  to  the  parlor, 
and  was  standing  near  the  open  wmdow 
when  Stanbury  bustled  into  the  room 
some  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  proper 
time.  Priscilla  was  there  also,  guessing 
something  of  the  truth,  and  speculating 
whether  these  two  young  people,  sliould 
they  love  each  other,  would  be  the  bet- 
ter or  the  worse  for  such  love.  There 
must  be  marriages,  if  only  that  the  world 
might  go  on  in  accordance  with  the 
Creutor^s  purpose.  But,  as  far  as  Pris- 
cilla could  see,  blessed  were  they  who 
were  not  called  upon  to  assist  m  the 
scheme.  To  her  eyes  all  days  seemed  to 
be  days  of  wrath,  and  all  times  times  of 
tribulation.  And  it  was  ail  mere  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit.  To  go  on  and  bear 
it  till  one  was  dead,  helping  others  to  bear 
it,  if  such  help  might  be  of  avail,  that 
was  her  theory  of  life.  To  make  it  pleas- 
ant by  eating,  and  drinking,  and  dancing, 
or  even  by  falling  in  love,  was,  to  her 
nund,  a  vam  crunching  of  ashes  between 
the  teeth.  Not  to  have  ill  things  said  of 
her  and  of  hers,  not  to  be  disgraced,  not 
to  be  rendered  incapable  of  some  human 
effort,  not  to  have  actually  to  starve,  such 
was  the  extent  of  her  ambition  in  this 
world.  And  for  the  next,  she  felt  so  as- 
sured of  the  goodness  of  Ood  that  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  doubt  of  h^ 
piness  in  a  world  that  was  to  be  eternal. 
Her  doubt  was  this,  whether  it  was 
i-eally  the  next  world  which  would  be 
etemaL  Of  eternity  she  did  not  doubt ; 
but  might  there  not  be  many  worlds? 
These  things,  however,  she  kept  almost 
entirely  to  heraelf  "  Yon  down !  *•  Pris- 
cilla had  said. 

^  Well,  yes;  I  could  not  sleep  when  I 
heard  you  all  moving.  And  the  morning 
is  so  fine,  and  I  thought  that  perhaps 

Jon  would  go  out  and  walk  after  your 
rotfaer  has  gone.^'  Priscilla  promised 
that  she  would  walk,  and  then  the  tea 
was  made. 


*^  Tonr  sister  and  I  are  going  out  for 
an  early  walk,"  said  Nora,  when  she  was 
greeted  by  Stanbury.  Pnscilla  said 
nothing,  but  thongbt  she  understood  it 
all. 

'*  I  wish  I  were  going  with  you,^'  sMd 
Hugh.  Nora,  remembering  how  very 
little  he  had  made  of  his  opportunity  on 
the  evening  before,  did  not  believe  him. 

The  eggs  and  fried  bacon  were  eaten  in 
a  hurry,  and  very  little  was  said.  Then 
there  came  the  moment  for  parting.  The 
brother  and  sister  kissed  each  other,  and 
Hi^h  took  Nora  by  the  hand.  '^  I  hopte 
yon  make  yourself  happy  here,"  he  said. 

•*  Oh,  yes ;  if  it  were  only  for  myself  I 
should  want  nothing." 

^^  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  with  Treve- 
lyan." 

^*  The  best  will  be  to  make  him,  and 
every  one,  understand  that  the  fault  is 
altogether  his,  and  not  Emily's." 

'^  The  best  will  be  to  make  each  think 
that  there  has  been  no  real  &ult»"  said 
Hugh. 

'^  There  should  be  no  talking  of  faults," 
said  Priscilla.  **  Let  the  husband  take 
his  wife  back — as  he  is  bound  to  do." 

These  words  occupied  hardly  a  minute 
in  the  saying,  but  during  that  minute 
Hugh  Stanbury  held  Nora  by  the  hand. 
He  held  it  fast.  She  would  not  attempt 
to  withdraw  it,  but  neither  would  she 
return  his  pressure  by  the  muscle  of  a 
single  finger.  What  right  had  he  to 
press  her  hand,  or  to  make  any  sign  of 
love,  any  pretence  of  loving,  when  he 
had  gone  out  of  his  wav  to  tell  her  that 
she  was  not  good  enough  for  him  ?  Then 
he  started,  and  Nora  and  PrisUlla  put 
on  their  hats  and  left  the  house. 

*'Let  us  go  to  Niddon  Park,"  said 
Nora. 

"  To  Niddon  Park  again?  " 

'^  Yes ;  it  is  so  beautiful  I  And  I  should 
like  to  see  it  by  the  morning  light 
There  is  plenty  of  lime." 

So  they  walked  to  Niddon  Park  in  the 
morning,  as  they  had  done  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  Their  conversation  at 
first  regarded  Trevelyan  and  his  wife, 
and  the  old  trouble ;  but  Nora  could  not 
keep  herself  from  speaking  of  Hugh 
Stanbury. 

^'  He  would  not  have  come,"  she  said, 
^'  unless  Louis  had  sent  him." 

*^He  would  not  have  come  now4  I 
think." 
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"  Of  course  not ;  why  aliould  he — be* 
fore  Parliament  was  hardly  over,  too  ? 
But  he  won't  remaiii  in  town  now,  will 
he?" 

^  He  says  somebody  must  remain,  and 
I  think  he  will  be  in  London  till  near 
Christmas." 

*'  How  disagreeably !  But  I  suppose 
he  doesn^t  care.  It's  all  the  same  to  a 
man  like  him.  '''^^  don't  shut  the 
dobs  up,  I  daresay.  Will  he  come  here 
at  Chnstraas  ?  " 

•*  £ither  then  or  for  the  New  Year — 
just  for  a  day  or  two." 

**  We  shall  be  gone  then,  I  suppose  ?  " 
said  Nora. 

^'That  most  depend  on  Mr.  Treve- 
lyan,"  said  Prisoilla. 

^  What  a  life  for  two  women  to  lead 
— to  depend  on  the  caprice  of  a  man  who 
must  be  mad  I  Do  you  think  that  Mr. 
Trevelyan  will  care  for  what  your  bro- 
ther says  to  him  ?  " 

*•  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Trevelyan." 

•*  He  is  very  fond  of  your  brother,  and 
I  enppose  men  friends  do  listen  to  each 
other.  They  never  seem  to  listen  to 
women.  Don't  yon  think  that,  after  all, 
they  despise  women?  They  look  on 
them  as  aainty,  foolish  things." 

^^  Sometimes  women  despise  men," 
said  Priscilla. 

"  Not  very  often — do  they  ?  And 
then  women  are  so  dependent  on  men. 
A  woman  can  get  nothing  without  a 
man." 

*^  I  manage  to  get  on  somehow,"  said 
Priscilla. 

**  No,  you  don't.  Hiss  Stanbury,  if  you 
think  of  it.  Tou  want  mutton.  And 
who  kills  the  sheep  ?  " 

"  But  who  cooks  it  ?  " 

^  But  the  men-oooks  are  the  best," 
said  Nora;  ^'and  the  men  tailors,  and 
the  men  to  wait  at  table,  and  the  men- 
poets,  and  the  men-painters,  and  the 
men-nurses.  All  the  things  that  women 
do,  men  do  better." 

^  There  are  two  things  they  can't  do," 
said  Priscilla. 

**  What  are  they  ?  **        ^ 

^*  They  can't  sackle  babies,  and  they 
can't  forget  themselves." 

**  About  the  babies,  of  oonrse  not.  As 
for  forgetting  themselTes,  I  am  not  quite 
so  aore  that  X  can  forget  myself. — ^That 
is  just  where  your  brother  went  down 
last  night." 
New  SsBin.— Y ol  X.,  No.  1. 


They  had  at  this  moment  reached  th« 
top  of  the  steep  slope  below  which  the 
river  ran  brawhng  among  the  rocks,  and 
Nora  seated  herself  exactly  where  she 
had  sat  on  the  previous  evening. 

^' I. have  been  down  scores  of  times," 
sai^Priscilla. 

"  Xet  us  go  now." 

''  You  wouldn't  go  when  Hugh  asked 
you  yesterday." 

*^  I  didn't  care  then.  But  do  come 
now,  if  you  don't  miud  the  climb."  Then 
they  went  down  the  slope  and  reached 
the  spot  from  whence  Hugh  Stanbury 
had  jumped  from  rock  to  rock  across  the 
stream.  ^'Ton  have  never  been  out 
there,  have  you  ?  "  said  Nora, 

"On  the  rocks?  Oh  dear,  no  I  I 
should  be  sure  to  &11." 

."  But  he  went—just  like  a  goat." 

'^  That's  one  of  the  things  that  men  can. 
do,  I  suppose,"  said  Priscilla.  '^  But  I 
don't  see  any  great  glory  in  being  like  a 
goat." 

"  I  do.  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  go, 
and  I  think  I'll  try.  It  is  so  mean  to  be 
dainty  and  weak." 

"  I  don't  think  it  at  all  dainty  to  keep 
dry  feet," 

"  But  he  didn't  get  his  feet  wet,"  said 
Nora.  "Or  tf  he  did,  he  didn't  mind. 
I  can  see  at  once  that  I  should  be  giddy 
and  tumble  down  if  I  tried  it." 

"  Of  course  you  would." 

"  But  he  didn't  tumble  down." 

"  He  haa  been  doing  it  all  his  life," 
said  Priscilla. 

"  He  can't  do  it  up  in  London.  When 
I  think  of  myself,  Miss  Stanbury,  I  am 
so  ashamed.  There  is  nothing  that  I  can 
do.  I  couldn't  write  an  article  for  a  news- 
paper." 

"  I  think  I  could.  But  I  fear  no  tine 
would  read  it." 

"  They  read  hie,"  said  Nora,  "  or  else 
he  wouldn't  be  paid  for  writing  them." 
Then  th^  climbed  back  again  up  the 
hill,  and  during  the  climbing  there  were 
no  words  spoken.  The  slope  was  not 
much  of  a  hill — ^was  no  more  than  the 
fall  from  the  low  ground  of  the  valley  to 
the  course  which  the  river  had  cut  for 
itself— but  it  was  steep  while  it  lasted, 
and  both  the  young  women  were  forced 
to  pause  for  a  minute  before  they  could 
proceed  upon  their  iourney.  As  they 
walked  home  Priscula  spoke  of  the 
scenery,  and  of  the  country,  aud  of  tha.- 
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nature  of  the  life  wluob  she  and  ber 
mother  and  sifter  had  passed  at  Nun- 
combe  Putney.  Nora  said  but  little  till 
they  were  just  entering  the  village,  and 
then  she  went  back  to  the  subiect  of  her 
thoughts.  "  I  would  sooner,''  said  she, 
''  write  for  a  newspaper  than  do  anytf^ing 
else  in  the  world." 

"  Why  80  ?  " 

'*  Because  it  is  so  noble  to  teaob  people 
every  thing  1  And  then  a  man  who  writes 
for  a  newspaper  must  know  so  many 
things  himself  I  I  believe  there  are 
women  who  do  it,  but  very  few.  One 
or  two  have  done  it,  I  know." 

^'  Go  and  tell  that  to  Aunt  Stanbury, 
and  hear  what  she  will  say  about  such 
women." 

"I  suppose  she  is  very — prejudiced." 

''  Yea,  she  is ;  but  she  is  a  clever  wo- 
man. I  am  inclined  to  think  women  had 
better  not  write  for  newspapers." 

*^  And  why  not  ?  "  Nora  aaked* 

''My  reasons  would  take  me  a  week 
to  explain,  and  I  doubt  whether  I  have 
'  tbem  very  ^lear  in  my  own  head.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  that  difficulty  about 
the  babies.  Most  of  them  must  get  mar- 
ried, you  know," 

''  But  not  all,"  said  Nora. 

"  No,  thank  God,  not  alL" 

''And  if  you  are  not  married  you 
might  write  for  a  newspaper.  At  any 
rate,  if  I  were  you,  I  should  be  very 
proud  of  my  brother." 

"Aunt  Stanburv  is  not  at  all  proud  of 
her  nephew,"  said  Priscilla  as  they  en- 
tered the  house. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

▲  TSmn  PABTT  IS  BO  OBJ10TIOVABLB. 

Hugh  Stanbubt  went  in  search  of 
Trevelyan  immediately  on  his  return  to 
London,  and  found  his  friend  at  his  rooms 
in  Lincoln's  Inn. 

"  I  have  executed  my  commission,'' 
said  Hugh,  endeavoring  to  speak  of 
what  he  bad  done  in  a  cheery  voice. 

"  I  am  much  oblis^ed  to  you,  Stanbury 
— very  much ;  but  1  do  not  know  that  I 
need  trouble  you  to  tell  me  anything 
about  it.'* 

"And  why  not?" 

*'  I  have  leamed  it  all  from  that — 
man." 

•*  What  man  ?  " 

'*  From  Bozzle.    He  has  come  back, 


and  has  been  with  me,  and  has  leamed 
everything." 

"  Look  here,  Trevelyan ;  when  yoa 
asked  me  to  go  down  to  Devonshire,  yoa 
promised  me  that  there  should  be  nothing 
more  about  Boazle.  I  expect  you  to  pat 
that  rascal,  and  all  that  he  has  told  yoa, 
out  of  your  head  altogether.  You  are 
bound  to  do  so  for  my  sake,  and  you 
will  be  very  wise  to  do  so  for  your  own." 

"  I  was  obliged  to  see  him  when  he 
came." 

"  Yes,  and  to  pay  him,  I  do  not  doubt. 
But  that  is  all  done,  and  should  be  for- 
gotten." 

"  I  can't  forget  it.  Is  it  true  or  untme 
that  he  found  that  man  down  there  f  Is 
it  true  or  untrue  that  my  wife  received 
Colonel  Osborne  at  your  mother's  house  ? 
Is  it  true  or  untrue  that  Colonel  Osborne 
went  down  there  with  the  express  object 
of  seeing  her  f  Is  it  true  or  untrue  that 
they  had  corresponded?  It  is  nonsense 
to  bid  me  to  forget  all  this.  You  might 
as  well  ask  me  to  forget  that  I  had  de- 
sired her  neither  to  write  to  him  nor  to 
see  him." 

"  If  I  understand  the  matter,'*  said 
Trevelyan,  "  you  are  incorrect  in  one  of 
your  assertions." 

"In  which?" 

"  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  am  wrong, 
Trevelyan,  but  I  don't  think  you  ever 
did  tell  your  wife  not  to  see  this  man,  or 
not  to  write  to  him." 

"  I  never  told  her !  I  don't  under- 
stand what  you  mean." 

"  Not  in  so  many  words.  It  is  my 
belief  that  she  has  endeavored  to  obey 
implicitly,  every  clear  instruction  that 
you  have  given  her.'* 

"  You  are  WTong--absolately  and 
altogether  wrong.  Heaven  and  earth  I 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  now,  after  all 
that  has  taken  place,  that  she  did  not 
know  my  wishes  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  said  that.  But  you  have 
chosen  to  place  her  in  such  a  position 
that,  though  your  word  would  go  for 
much  with  her,  she  caunot  bring  herself 
to  respect  your  wishes." 

"  And  yon  call  that  being  dutiful  and 
afiectionate ! " 

"  I  call  it  human  and  reasonable,  and 
I  think  that  it  is  compatible  with  dnty 
and  affection.  Have  you  oonsulted  her 
wishes  ?  " 

"  Always  I " 
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•*  CoriAtilt  ttem  now  then,  and  bid 
her  come  back  to  you.*' 

"  No — never!  As  far  as  I  can  see,  I 
will  never  do  so.  The  moment  she  is 
away  from  me  this  man  goes  to  her,  and 
she  receives  him.  She  mast  have  known 
that  she  was  wrong — and  yoa  must 
know  it." 

*'  I  do  not  think  that  she  is  half  so 
wrong  as  you  yourself,"  said  Slanbury. 

To  this  Trevelyan  made  no  answer, 
and  they  both  remained  silent  some 
minutes.  Stflnbury  had  a  oommunica- 
tion  to  mnke  befc»re  he  went,  but  it  was 
one  which  he  wished  to  delay  a^  long  as 
there  was  a  chance  that  his  friend's  heart 
might  be  softened — one  which  he  need 
not  make  if  Trevelyan  would  consent  to 
receive  his  wife  back  to  his  bouse. 
There  was  the  day's  paper  lying  on  the 
table,  and  Stanbury  had  taken  it  up  and 
was  reading  it — or  pretending  to  read 
it. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  propose  to  do," 
said  Trevelyan. 

«  Well." 

^^  It  is  best  botl)  for  her  and  for  me 
that  we  should  be  apart." 

^*  I  cannot  understand  how  you  can 
be  so  mad  as  to  say  so." 

"  You  don't  understand  what  I  feel. 
Heaven  and  earth  !  To  have  a  man 
coming  and  going — But,  never  mind. 
Ton  do  not  see  it,  and  nothing  will  make 
you  see  it.  And  there  is  no  reason  why 
yon  should." 

"  I  certainly  do  not  see  it.  I  do  not 
believe  that  your  wife  cares  more  for 
Colonel  Osborne,  except  as  an  old  friend 
of  her  father's,  than  she  does  for  the  fel- 
low that  sweeps  the  crossing.  It  is  a 
matter  in  which  I  am  bound  to  tell  you 
what  I  think." 

"  Very  well.  Now,  if  yon  have  freed 
your  mind,  I  will  tell  you  my  pui-pose. 
i  am  b(»und  to  do  so,  because  yonr  peo- 
ple are  concerned  in  it.  I  shall  go 
abroad." 

"  And  leave  her  in  England  ?" 

"  Certainly.  She  will  be  safer  here 
than  she  can  be  abroad — unless  she 
should  choose  to  go  back  with  her 
father  to  the  islands." 

"  Afid  take  the  boy  ?  " 

**  Ko— I  could  not  permit  that.  What 
I  hitend  is  this.  I  will  give  her  £800  a 
year  as  long  as  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  she  has  no  commanication  whatever, 


either  by  word  of  month,  or  by  letter, 
with  that  man.  If  she  does,  I  will  put 
the  case  immediately  into  the  hands  of 
my  lawyer,  with  instructions  to  him  to 
asoeitaiii  from  counsel  what  severest 
steps  I  can  take." 

"  How  I  hate  that  word  severe,  when 
applied  to  a  woman." 

**  I  dare  say  you  do — when  applied  to 
another  man's  wife.  But  there  will  be 
no  severity  in  my  first  proposition.  As 
for  the  child — ^if  I  approve  of  the  place 
in  which  she  lives,  as  1  do  at  present — 
he  shall  remain  with  her  for  nine  months 
in  the  year  till  he  is  six  years  old.  '1  hen 
he  must  come  to  me.  And  he  shall  come 
to  me  altogether  if  she  sees  or  hears  from 
that  man.  I  believe  that  £800  a  year 
will  enable  her  to  live  with  all  comfort 
under  your  mother's  roof." 

"  As  to  that,"  said  Stanbury  slowly, 
"  I  suppose  I  had  better  tell  you  at  once 
that  tne  Nunoombe  Putney  arrangement 
cannot  be  cunsidereH  as  permanent." 

«  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Beeanse  my  mother  is  timid,  and 
nervous,  and  altogether  unused  to  the 
world." 

^'  That  unfortunate  woman  is  to  be 
sent  away,  even  from  Nuncombe  Put- 
ney ! " 

•*  Understand  me,  Trevelyan." 

**  I  understand  you.  I  understand  you 
most  thoroughly.  Nor  do  I  wonder  at 
it  in  the  least.  Do  not  suppose  that  I 
am  angry  with  your  mother,  or  with 
you,  or  with  your  sister.  I  have  no  right 
to  expect  that  they  should  keep  her  after 
that  man  has  made  his  way  mto  their 
house.  I  can  well  conceive  that  no 
honest,  high-minded  ladv  wouM  do  so." 

^*  It  is  not  that  at  all." 

"  But  it  is  that.  How  can  you  tell 
me  that  it  isn't  ?  And  yet  yon  would 
have  me  believe  that  i  am  not  dis- 
graced?" As  he  said  this  Trevelyan 
got  up,  and  walked  about  the  r(»oro,  tear- 
ing his  hair  with  his  hands.  He  was  in 
truth  a  wretched  man,  from  whose  mind 
all  expectation  of  happiness  was  ban- 
ished, who  regarded  his  own  position  as 
one  of  incurable  ignominy,  lootting  upon 
himself  as  one  who  had  been  made  iiniit 
for  society  by  no  fault  of  his  own.  What 
was  he  to  do  with  the  wretched  woman 
could  be  kept  Irom  the  evil  of  her  pernt- 
oions  vanity  by  no  gentle  custody,  whom 
no  most  distant  retirement  wouiU  make 
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safe  fromtbe  eflbots  of  her  own  ignor- 
anoe,  follj,  and  obstinacy  ?  '^  When  is 
fihe  to  go  ? ''  he  aaked  in  a  low,  sepulohral 
tone,  as  though  these  new  tidings  that 
had  oome  upon  hiq^  had  been  fatal—* 
laden  with  doom,  and  finalljr  sabversive 
of  all  chanc4i  even  of  tranquillity. 

**  When  you  and  she  may  please.'' 

^  That  is  all  yery  well,  but  let  me 
know  the  truth.  I  would  not  have  your 
mother's  house— contaminated ;  but  may 
she  remain  there  for  a  week  ?  " 

Staubury  jumped  fVom  his  seat  with 
an  oath.  "I  tell  you  what  it  is, Tre- 
velyan,  if  you  speak  of  your  wife  in  that 
way  I  will  not  listen  to  you.  It  is  un* 
manly  and  untrue  to  say  that  her  pre- 
sence can — contaminate  any  house." 

^^  That  is  very  fine.  It  may  be  ohiral- 
rous  in  you  to  tell  me  on.  her  behalf  that 
I  am  a  liar — ^and  that  I  am  not  a  man." 

*'  You  drive  roe  to  it.?' 

*'  But  what  am  I  to  think  when  yon 
are  forced  to  declare*  that  this  unfortu- 
nate woman  cannot  be  allowed  to  re- 
main at  your  mother's  house — a  house 
which-  has  been  especially  taken  with 
reference  to  a  shelter  for  her  ?  She  has 
been  received^  with  the  idea  that  she 
would  be  discreet.  She  has  been  indisr 
creet  past  belief,  and  she  is  to  be  turned 
out — most  deservedly.  Heayen  and 
earth  I  Where  shall  I  find  a  roof  for 
her  head  ?  "  Trevelyan  as  he  siud  tliis 
was  walking  about  the  room  with  his 
hands  stretched  up  toward  the  ceiling; 
and  as  his  friend  was  attempting  to 
make  him  comprehend  that  there  was  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  banish 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  from  the  Clock  House, 
at  least  for  some  months  to  oome — not 
even  till  after  Christmas  unless  some 
satisfactory  arrangement  could  be  sooner 
made — the  door  of  the  room  was  opened 
by  the  boy  who  called  himself  a  clerk, 
and  who  acted  as  Trevel^an's  servant  in 
the  chambers,  and  a  third  person  was 
shown  into  the  room.  That  third  person 
was  Mr.  Boazle.  As  no  name  was  given, 
Stanbury  did  not  at  first  know  Mr.  Bos- 
zle,  hut  he  had  not  had  his  eye  on  Mr. 
Bozde  for  half  a  minute  before  he  recog- 
nised the  ex«polioeman  by  the  outward 
attributes  and  sigos  of  his  profession. 

'*■  Oh,  ia  that  you,  Mr.  Bo»le  f  "  said 
Trevelyan,  as  soon  as  the  great  man  had 
made  his  bow  of  salutation.  "  Well, 
what  is  it?" 


''  Mr.  Hugh  Stanbury,  I  think,"  siud 
Bozzle,  making  another  bow  to  the 
young  banister. 

^'  "niat's  my  name,"  said  Stapburv. 

'<  Exactly  so,  Mr.  S.  The  identity  ia 
one  as  I  eouid  prove  on  oath  in  any  court 
in  England,  lou  was  on  the  railway 
platform  at  Exeter  on  Saturday,  when 
we  was  waiting  for  the  12  express  'buss ; 
wasn't  you  now,  Mr.  S.  ?  " 

"  What's  that  to  you  ?  " 

'^  Well,  as  it  do  happen,  it  is  some- 
thing to  me.  And,  Mr.  S.,  if  you  w  as 
asked  that  question  in  hany  court  in 
England^  or  before  even  one  of  the  me- 
tropolitan bekes,  yon  wouldn't  deny  it." 

"  Why  the  devil  should  I  deny  it? 
What's  all  this  about,  Treyelyan  ?  " 

^^  Of  course  you  oan't  deny  it,  Mr.  S. 
When  I'm  down  on  a  fact,  1  am  down 
on  it.  Nothing  else  won't  do  in  my  pro- 
fession." 

"  Haye  you  anything  to  say  to  me, 
Mr.  Bozsde  ?  "  asked  Treyelyan, 

"  Well,  I  have  ;  just  a  word." 

"  About  your  journey  to  Devonshire  ?  " 

"  Well,  in  a  way  it  is  about  my  jour- 
ney to  Devonshire.  It's  all  along  ot  the 
same  job,  Mr.  Trewillian." 

^'  You  can  speak  before  my  friend, 
here,'.'  said  Trevelyan.  Bo:&zle  had  taken 
a  great  dislike  to  Hugh  Stanbury,  re- 
garding the  barrister  with  a  correct  in- 
stinct as  one  who  was  engaged  for  the 
time  in  the  same  service  with  himself, 
and  who  was  his  rival  in  that  service. 
When  thus  instigated  to  make,  as  it 
were,  a  party  of  three  in  this  delicate 
and  most  confidential  matter,  and  to 
take  his  riyal  into  his  confidence,  he 
shook  his  head  slowly,  and  looked  Tre- 
velyan haid  in  the  face — " Mr.  Stanbury 
is  my  particular  friend,"  said  Trevelyan, 
'^  and  knows  well  the  circumstances  of 
this  unfortunate  a&ir.  You  can  say 
anything  before  him." 

JBozzle  shook  his  head  again.  ''  I'd 
rayther  not,  Mr.  Trewillian,"  said  he. 
^}  Indeed  }'d  rayther  not.  It*s  something 
very  particular." 

^^  If  you  take  my  advice,"  said  Stan- 
bury, "  you  will  not  hear  him  yourselt" 

"  That's  your  advice,  Mr.  S.  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Bozzle.* 

**  Yes,  that's  my  advice.  I'd  never 
have  anything  to  do  with  snch  a  fellow 
as  you  as  long  as  I  could  helo  it." 

'^  I  dare  say  not,  Mr.  S« ;  I  oare  say  not 
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WeVe  hexpeniiyeand  we^  haoctirate: 
neither  of  which  is  fnuch  in  yoaf  Ktie, 
Mr.  S.,  if  I  nnderfitend  aboat  it  rightly.'' 

**  Mr.  BoEzle,  if  youVe  got  anything 
to  tell,  tell  it,"  said  Trevelvan,  angrily. 

**'  A  third  party  is  bo  objec^tionable," 
pleaded  Bozzle. 

"  Never  mind.    That  is  my  aifeir." 

**  It  is  year  affaiv,  Mr,  Trewillian. 
There's  not  a  doubt  ot  that.  The  lady 
is  your  wife." 

"  Damnation  ! "  shoated  Treveiyan. 

'^  Bat  the  csredit,  sir,"  said  Boszle. 
*^  The  credit  is  mine.  And  here  is  Mr. 
S.  has  been  down  a  interfering  with  me, 
and  doing  no  'varsal  good,  as  Fli  under^ 
take  to  prove  by  evidence  before  the 
affair  is  over." 

"  The  affair  is  over,**  said  Stanbnry. 

"  That's  as  you  think,  Mr.  S.  That's 
where  your  information  goes  to,  Mr.  S. 
Mine  goes  a  little  beyond  that,  Mr.  S. 
IVe  means  as  you  can  know  nothing 
about,  Mr.  S.  I've  irons  in  the  fire, 
what  you're  as  ignorant  on  as  the  babe 
as  isn't  born." 

**  No  doubt  you  have,  Mr.  Bozzle,*' 
aaid  Stanbury. 

^^  I  has.  And  now  if  it  be  that  I  must 
speak  befhre  a  third  party,  Mr.  Trewil- 
lian,  I'm  ready.  It  ain't  that  I'm  no- 
ways ashamed.  I've  done  my  duty,  and 
knows  how  to  do  it.  And  let  a  counsel 
be  ever  so  sharp,  I  never  y6t  was  so 
'posed  but  what  I  oould  stand  up  and 
bold  my  own.  The  Colonel,  Mr.  Tre- 
willian,  got — a  letter — ^from  your  lady 
—this  morning." 

*'I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Stanbury, 
sharply. 

*•  Very  likely  not,  Mr.  S.  It  ain't  in 
my  power  to  say  anything  whatever 
about  yon  believing  or  not  believing. 
But  Mr:  T.'s  lady  has  wrote  the  let- 
ter, and  the  Colonel,  he  has  received  it. 
You  don't  look  after  these  things,  Mr.  S. 
You  don't  know  the  ways  of  'em.  But 
it's  my  business.  The  lady  has  wrote  the 
letter,  and  the  Colonel— why,  he  has  re- 
ceived it."  Trevelyan  had  become  white 
with  rage  when  Bozzle  first  mentioned 
this  continued  correspondence  between 
his  wife  and  Colonel  Osborne.  It  never 
occurred  to  him  to  donbt  the  correctness 
of  the  policeman^  information,  and  he 
regarded  Stanbury's  assertion  of  incred- 
ulity as  being  simply  of  a  piece  with  his 
general  obstinacy  in  the  matter.    At  this 


moment  he  began  to  i^gvet  4hat  he  had 
called  in  the  assistance  of  his  friend,  and 
that  he  had  not  left  the  ufihir  altogether 
in  the  hands  of  that  much  more  satis- 
factory, but  ttHl  marepainfbl,  agetit,  Mr. 
Bozzle.  He  had  agam  seated  himself, 
and  fbr  a  moment  or  two  remained  silent 
on  his  chair.  "  It  ain't  my  fault,  Mr.  Tre- 
willian,"  continned  B<$zzle,  *Mf  this  little 
matter  oughtn't  never  to  have  been  men- 
tioned before  a  third  party." 

"  It  is  of  no  moment,"  said  Trevelyan, 
in  a  low  voice.  "  What  does  it  signify 
who  knows  it  now?" 

♦♦Do  not  believe  it,  Trevelyan","  said 
Stanbnry. 

♦•  Veiy  well,  Mr.  8.  Vferywell.  Just 
as  you  like.  Don't  believe  it.  '  Only  it's 
true,  and  it's  my  business  to  ^nd  them 
things  out.  It^s  my  bncfiness,  and  I  finds 
'em  out.  Mr.  Trewitlisn  can  do  as  he 
like^  rbout  it.  If  it's  right,  why,  then  it 
is  ri  ht.  It  ain't  for  me  to  say  nothing 
abcmi  that.  But  there's  the  fkct.  The 
]a<iy,  she  has  wrote  another'  letter,  and 
the  Colonel — why,  he  has  received  it. 
There  ain't  nothing  wrong  about  the 
post  cfftce.  If  I  was  to  say  what  was  in- 
side of  that  billydou — why,  then  I  should 
be  proving  what  I  didn't  knew;  and 
when  it  came  to  standing  up  in  court,  I 
shouldn't  be  able  to  hold  my  own.  But 
as  for  the  letter,  the  lady  wrote  it,  and 
the  Colonel— *he  received  it." 

"That  will  do,  Mr.  Bozzle,"  eaid  Tre- 
velyan. 

"  Shall  I  call  again,  Mr.  TrewilKan  ? '» 

"No— yes.  I*ll  send  to  yon  when  I 
want  you.    You  shall  hear  from  me." 

♦♦  I  suppose  I'd  better  be  keeping  my 
eyes  open  about  the  Colonel's  place,  Mr. 
Trewillian  ?  " 

"For  God's  sake,  Trevelyan,  do  not 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  this 
man  I " 

♦^That's  all  very  well  for  you,  Mr.  S.," 
said  Bozzle.   *'  The  lady  ain't  your  wile." 

*♦  Can  you  imagine  anything  more  dia- 
grftceful  than  all  this  ?  "  said  Stanbury. 

"Nothmg;  nothing;  nothing!"  an- 
swered Trevelyan. 

"  And  I'm  to  keep  stirring,  «ftd  be  on 
the  move?"  again  suggeeted  Bozkle, 
who  prudently  required  to  be  iV^ified 
by  instructions  before  he  dcnroted  his 
time  and  talents  even  to  so  agreeable  a 
pursuit  as  that  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged. 
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""  Yon  »b»ll  hear  from  me,"  said  Ti^ 
velyan. 

**  Very  well,  very  well.  I  wiah  you  a 
good-day,  Mr.  Trewiiliaa.  Mr.  8.,  years 
most  obedieot.  There  was  one  other 
point,  Mr.  Trewillian." 

^^  Whal  point  ?  "  asked  Treyelyan,  an- 
gri^y. 

^^If  the  lady  was  to  join  the  Colo- 
nel—" 

''  That  will  do»  Mr.  Boszle,"  said  Tre<* 
velyan,  again  jumping  up  from  his  ohair. 
^^That  will  do."  So  saying,  he  open- 
ed the  door,  and  Boaxle,  with  a  bow, 
took  his  departure.  ^^What  on  earth 
am  I  to  do  ?  How  am  I  to  save  her  f " 
said  the  wretohed  husband,  appealing  to 
his  friend. 

Stanbory  endeavored  with  all  his  elor 
quenoe  to  prove  that  this  latterpiece  of  in- 
formation from  the  npy  must  be  incorrect. 
If  such  a  letter  had  been  written  by  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  to  Colonel  Osborne,  it  must 
have  been  done  while  he,  Btanbury,  was 
BtayingattheClock  Flouse.  This  seemed 
to  him  to  be  impossible,  but  he  could  hard- 
ly explain  why  it  should  be  impossible. 
She  had  written  to  the  man  before,  and 
had  received  him  when  he  came  to  Nun- 
combe  Putney.  Why  was  it  even  im- 
probable that  she  should  have  written  to 
hiro  again  ?  Nevertheless,  Stanbury  felt 
sure  that  she  bad  sent  no  such  letter.  '^  I 
think  I  understand  her  feelings  and  her 
mind,"  said  he;  ''and  if  so,  any  snch 
correspondence  would  be  incompatible 
with  her  previous  conduct."  Trevelyan 
only  smiled  at  this— or  pretended'  to 
smile.  He  would  not  discuss  the  quea» 
tion,  but  believed  implicitly  what  Bozzle 
had  told  him  in  spite  of  all  Stanbury's 
arguments.  "  I  can  say  nothing  further," 
said  Stanbury. 

'*  No,  my  dear  fellow.    There  is  noth- 
ing further  to  be  said  except  this,  that  I 
wUl  have  my  unftvtunate  wife  removed 
from  the  decent  protection  of  your  moth- 
er's roof  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
I  feel  that  I  owe  Mrs.  Stanbury  the 
deepest  apology  for  having  sent  such  an 
inmate  to  trouble  her  repose." 
^^  Nonsense  1" 
''  That  is  what  I  feel." 
''And  I  say  that  it  is  nonsense.    If 
you  had  never  sent  that  wretched  black- 
guard down  to  fabricate  lies  at  Nun- 
combe  Putney,  mv  mother's  repose  would 
have  been  all  ngnt.    As  it  is,  Mrs.  Tre- 


velyan oan  remain  where  she  is  till  after 
Christmas.  There  is  not  the  least  neces- 
sity for  removing  her  at  once.  I  only 
meant  to  say  Usat  the  arrangement 
should  not  be  regarded  as  altogether 
permanent.  I  must  go  my  work  now. 
Good-by." 

'•  Good-by,  Stanbury." 

Stanbury  paused  at  the  door,  and  then 
ODoe  more  turned  round. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  of  no  use  my  saying 
anything  further ;  but  I  wish  you  to  un- 
derstand fully  that  I  regard  your  wife  aa 
a  woman  much  ill-used,  and  I  tUnk  yon 
are  punishing  her,  and  yaurself,  too, 
with  a  cruel  severity  for  an  indiscretion 
of  the  very  slightest  kind." 

CHAPTER  XXVn. 
Mil.  trkvbltak's  lettek  to  his  wipe. 

TnBVJBLTAN,  when  he  was  left  alone, 
sat  for  above  a  couple  of  hours  contem- 
plating the  misery  of  his  position,  and 
endeavoring  to  teach  himselt  by  thinking 
what  ought  to  be  his  future  conduct. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  during  these 
thoughts  that  it  would  be  well  that  he 
should  at  once  take  back  his  wife,  either 
as  a  matter  of  duty  or  of  welfare,  for  him- 
self or  for  her.  He  had  taught  himself 
to  believe  that  she  had  disgraced  him ; 
and,  though  this  feeling  of  disgrace  made 
him  so  wretched  that  he  wished  that  he 
were  dead,  he  would  allow  himself  to 
make  no  attempt  at  qnestiouing  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  conviction.  Though  he 
were  to  be  shipwrecked  «forever,  even 
that  seemed  to  be  preferable  to  supposing 
that  he  had  been  wrong.  Nevertheie!«s,he 
loved  his  wife  dearly,  and,  in  the  white 
beat  of  his  anger,  endeavored  to  be  mer- 
ciful to  her.  When  Stanbury  accused 
him  of  severity,  he  would  not  conde- 
scend to  defend  himself,  but  he  told  him- 
self then  of  his  groat  mercy.  Was  he 
not  as  fond  of  his  own  boy  as  any  other 
father,  and  had  he  not  allowed  her  to 
take  the  child  because  he  had  felt  that  a 
motl^r^s  love  was  more  imperious,  more 
craving  in  its  nature,  than  the  love  of  a 
father?  Had  that  been  severe?  And 
had  he  not  resolved  to  allow  her  every 
comfort  which  her  unfortunate  position 
—•the  self-imposed  misfortune  of  her 
position — would  allow  her  to  enjoy? 
She  had  come  to  him  without  a  shilling; 
and  yet,  bad  as  her  treatiqent  of  him 
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had  been,  he  was  wiBing  to  give  enongb 
not  onty  to  sapport  her,  bat  her  nster 
also,  with  every  comfort.  Severe!  No; 
that  at  least  was  an'  tmdeiterved  aociisa- 
tkni.  He  had  been  anythmg  but  severe. 
Foofish  he  might  hav«  been  io  taking  a 
wile  from  a  home  in  which  she  had  been 
unable  to  learn  the  diseretion  of  a  matron ; 
too  trusting  he  had  been,  and  too  gener- 
oiia,  bat  certainly  not  severe.  Kit,  of 
eonrse,  as  he  said  to  himself,  a  young 
man  like  Stonbitry  wonld  t&ke  the  part 
of  a  woman  with  whose  sister  he  was  ih 
love.  Then  he  turned  his  thoughts  up- 
on Botsle,  and  there  oame  over  him  a 
emshit^  feeling  of  ignominy,  shame, 
moral  dirt,  and  utter  degradation,  as  he 
reconsidered  his  dealings  with  that  in- 
genious gentleman.  He  was  paying  a 
rogue  to  watch  the  steps  of  a  man  whom 
he  hated,  to  pry  into  the  home  secrets, 
to  read  the  letters,  to  bvibe  the  servants, 
to  record  the  movements  of  this  rival, 
this  successful  rival,  in  lys  wife's  affec- 
tions I  It  was  a  filthy  thing,  and  yet 
what  eonld  he  do  ?  i^entlemen  of  old, 
his  own  grandfather  or  his  fhther,  would 
have  taken  such  a  fellow  as  Colonel  Os- 
borne by  the  throat  and  have  caned 
him,  and  afterward  would  have  shot  him, 
or  have  stood  to  be  shot.  All  that  was 
ohanged  now,  but  it  was  not  his  faalt 
that  it  was  chanffed.  He  was  willing 
enough  to  risk  hm  life,  could  an  oppor- 
tunity of  risking  it  in  this  cause  be  ob- 
tained for  him.  But  were  he  to  cudgel 
Oolonel  Osborne  he  would  be  simply 
arrested,  and  he  would  then  be  told 
that  be  had  disgraced  himself  foully  by 
striking  a  man  old  enough  to  be  his 
father! 

How  was  he  to  avoid  the  employ- 
ment of  some  such  man  as  Boszle  ?  He 
had  also  employed  a  gentleman,  his 
friend,  Mr.  Stanbnry,  and  what  was  the 
result?  The  facts  were  not  altered. 
Even  Stanbury  did  not  attempt  to  deny 
that  there  had  been  a  correspondenee, 
and  that  there  had  been  a  visit.  But 
Stanbnry  was  so  blind  to  all  impropriety, 
or  pretended  saoh  blindness,  that  he  de- 
fended that  whieh  all  the  world  agreed 
in  condemning.  Of  what  use  had  Stan- 
bnry been  to  him?  He  had  wanted 
faets,  not  advice.  Stanbnry  had  found 
out  no  facts  for  him;  but  BoKzle,  either 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  did  get  at  the 
truth.    Hq  did  not  doabt  but  that  Bo^ 


ale  was  nght  about  that  letter  written 
only  yesterday,  and  received  on  that  very 
morning.  His  wife,  who  had  prohably 
been  complaining  of  her  tt^rotigs  to  Stan- 
bury,  must  have  retired  from  that  con- 
versation to  her  chamber,  and  immedi- 
ately have  written  this,  letter  to  her 
lover !  With  such  a  woman  as  that  what 
can  be  done  in  these  days  otherwise  than 
by  the  aid  of  such  a  one  as  Bozzle  f  He 
could  not  confine  his  wife  in  a  dungeon  ; 
he  could  not  save  himself  from  the  dis- 
grace of  her  misconduct,  by  any  rigors 
of  surveillance  on  his  own  part.  As 
wives  are  nmnaged  nowadays,  he  could 
not  forbid  to  her  the  use  of  the  post- 
office,  could  not  hinder  her  from  seeing 
this  hypocritical  scoundrel,  who  carried 
on  his  wickedness  under  the  false  guise 
of  family  friendship.  He  had  given  her 
every  chance  to  amend  her  conduct ;  but, 
if  she  were  Resolved  on  disobedience,  he 
had  no  means  of  enforcing  obedience. 
The  facts,  however,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  know. 

And  now,  what  should  he  do  ?  How 
should  he  go  to  work  to  make  her  under- 
stand that  she  could  not  write  even  a 
letter  without  his  knowing  it ;  and  that 
if  she  did  either  write  to  ^e  man  or  see 
him  he  would  immediately  take  the  child 
from  her,  and  provide  for  ber  only  in 
such  fi&shion  as  the  law  should  demand 
from  him?  For  himself,  and  for  his 
own  life,  he  thought  that  he  had  detei*- 
mined  what  he  would  do.  It  was  im- 
po«sible  that  he  should  continue  to  live 
m  London.  He  was  ashamed  to  enter  a 
club.  He  had  hardly  a  friend  to  whom 
it  was  not  an  agony  to  speak.  They 
who  knew  him  knew  also  of  his  disgrace, 
and  no  longer  asked  him  to  their  houses. 
For  days  past  he  had  eaten  alone,  and 
sat  alone,  and  walked  alone.  AH.  study 
was  impossiUe  to  him.  No  pursuit  was 
open  to  him.  He  spent  his  time  in  think- 
ing of  his  wife,  and  of  the  disgrace  which 
she  had  brought  upon  him.  Such  a  life 
as  this,  he  Knew,  was  unmanly  and 
shameful,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  him  that  he  should  in  some  way 
change  it.  He  would  go  out  of  Eng- 
land, and  would  travel,  if  only  he  could 
so  dispose  of  his  wife  that  she  might  be 
safe  irom  any  possible  communication 
with  Colonel  Osborne.  If  that  could  be 
effected,  nothing  that  money  could  do 
should  be  spared  for  her.    If  that  could 
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not  bo  effected  he  would  rcmam  at  home 
— -And  crash  her. 

That  night  before  he  went  to  bed  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife,  which  was  as 
follows : 

^Drar  Ehilt,— I  have  learned,  be^ 
yond  the  shadow  of  a  donbt,  that  yoa 
have  corresponded  with  Colonel  Osborne 
since  you  have  been  at  Nuncombe  Put* 
ney,  and  also  that  you  have  seen  him 
there.  This  has  been  done  in  direct  op* 
position  to  my  expressed  wishes,  and  I 
feel  myself  compelled  to  tell  you  that 
snch  conduct  is  disgraceful  to  you,  and 
disgracing  to  me.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  you  can  reconcile  to 
yourself  so  flagrant  a  disobedience  of 
my  instructions,  and  so  perverse  a  dis- 
regard to  the  opinion  of  the  world  at 
large. 

^*  But  I  do  not  write  now  for  the  sake 
of  finding  fault  with  you.  It  is  too  late 
for  mc  to  have  any  hope  that  I  can  do 
so  with  good  effect,  either  as  regards 
your  credit  or  my  happiness.  Never- 
theless, it  is  my  duty  to  protect  both 
yoa  flfnd  myself  from  farther  shame,  and 
I  wish  to  tell  you  what  are  my  intentions 
with  that  view.  In  the  first  place,  I 
warn  you  that  I  keep  a  watch  on  you. 
The  doing  so  is  Tery  painful  to  me,' but 
it  is  absolutely  necessary.  You  cannot 
see  Colonel  Osborne,  or  write  to  him, 
without  my  knowing  it.  I  pledge  you 
my  word  that  in  either  case — that  is,  if 
you  correspond  with  him  or  see  him — ^I 
will  at  once  take  our  boy  away  from 
you.  I  will  not  allow  him  to  remain, 
even  with  a  mother,  who  shall  so  mis- 
conduct herself.  Should  Colonel  Os- 
borne address  a  letter  to  you,  I  desire 
that  you  will  put  it  under  an  envelope 
addressed  to  me. 

**K,you  obey  my  commands  on  this 
head  I  will  leave  our  boy  with  you  nine 
months  out  of  every  year  till  he  nhall  be 
six  years  old.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  }>re- 
sent  iden,  though  I  will  not  positively 
bind  myself  to  adhere  to  it.  And  I  will 
allow  you  £800  per  year  for  yonr  own 
maintenance  and  that  of  your  sister.  I 
am  grently  grieved  to  find  from  my 
friend  Stanbury  that  your  conduct  in 
reference  to  Colonel  Osborne  has  been 
such  as  to  make  it  necessary  that  yon 
-should  leave  Mrs.  Stanbury's  house.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  it  should  be  so.  I 
shall  immediately  seek  for  a  future  home 


for  you,  and  when  I  have  (omAi  o 
is  suitable,  I  will  hare  jom  conT< 
it 

^  I  must  now  forther  eirplain  t 
poses,  and  I  most  beg  you  to  rer 
that  I  am  driven  to  do  so  by  yoa 
disobedience  to  my  expreewd 
Should  there  be  any  further  comi 
tion  between  yoa  and  Colonel  O 
not  only  will  I  take  your  ohild  awi 
you,  but  I  will  also  limit  tbe  alh 
to  be  made  to  yoa  to  a  bare  sust< 
In  such  case  I  shall  put  the  matt 
the  hands  of  a  lawyer,  and  shall 
bly  feel  myself  driven  to  take  st 
ward  freeing  myself  from  a  con: 
which  will  be  disgraceful  to  ray  n 

^'  For  myself,  I  i^all  lire  abrof 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
don  has  become  to  me  onmhal 
and  all  English  pleasares  are  dist 
Yours  aflectionately, 

"Louis  Trktblt 

When  he  had  finished  this  he 
twice,  and  beheyed  that  he  had  v 
if  not  an  af^tionate,  at  any  rate 
siderate  letter.  He  had  no  bon 
the  pity  which  he  felt  for  himsel 
ference  to  the  injury  m*hich  was 
done  to  him,  and  he  thought  tl: 
offers  which  he  was  making,  botl 
spect  to  his  child  and  the  mone] 
such  as  to  entitle  him  to  his  wife's 
est  gratitude.  He  hardly  recc 
the  force  of  the  language  which  I 
when  he  told  her  that  her  oondi 
disgraceful,  and  that  she  had  dis 
his  name.  He  was  quite  unable  i 
at  the  whole  question  between  lii 
his  wife  from  her  point  of  vie^ 
conceived  it  possible  that  such  a  ^ 
as  his  wife  should  be  told  that  h\ 
duct  would  be  watched,  and  th 
should  be  threatened  with  the  I 
Court  with  an  effect  that  should 
the  whole,  be  salutary.  There  b 
and  not  bad  men  either,  and  men  i 
uneducated,  or  unintelligent,  or  irr 
in  ordinary  matters,  who  seem  to 
solntely  unfitted  by  nature  to  ha 
custody  or  guardianship  of  othe 
woman  in  the  hands  of  such  a  m 
hardly  save  herself  or  him  from  < 
trouble.  It  rosy  be  that  betweei 
a  one  and  his  wife  events  shall  f 
so  evenly  that  no  ruling,  no  consti 
necessary — that  even  the  giving 
vice  is  never  called  for  by  the  c 
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sUnoes  of  tbediy.  *  If  the  ihan  be  hap* 
filj  foroed  t«  kJbor  daily  for  hiB  liTing 
till  he  be  wearj,  and  the  wife  be  laden 
with  mtMj  ordinary  oAret,  the  r#tttine 
of  life  may  mo  on  wUhoml  «toriBs ;  but 
fer  tuoh  a  one,  if  he  be  without  work, 
the  management  of  a  Wkfe  will  <  be  a  task 
full  of  peril.  The  lesson  may  be  learned 
at  last ;  he  may  after  years  oome  to  pen* 
oMve  how  muoh  and  hew  little  of  guid- 
aaoe  the  partner  of  hia  life  requires  at 
hia  hands,  aael  be  may  be  tangfat  how 
that  gaidanoe  ehonld  be  given ;  but  in 
the  learning  of  tb#  leeaon  thero  will  be 
sorrcpw  and  gnashing'  of  teeth.  It  waa 
8o  now  with  this  niaa.  He  loTed  his 
wife.  To  a  certain  extent  he  still  trusts 
ed  her.  He  did  not  believe  that  she 
would  be  fidthleas  to  him  after  the 
fashion  of  women  who  are  fkdthless  ako* 
gether.  Bat  he  wHa  jealoas  of  authority, 
fearfol  of  slights,  self-conscious,  afraid 
of  the  world,  and  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  a  woman's  i^ind. 

He  carried  the  letter  \i*ith  him  in  his 
poeket  thioughont  the  next  morning, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  he  called 
npon  Lady  MilbohDugb.  Though  he 
was  obstinately  bent  on  acting  in  ao- 
oordanoe  with  his  own  views,  yet  he 
was  morbidly  desirous  of  discussing  the 
grievousness  of  his  position  with  his 
mends.  He  went  to  Lady  Milborongh, 
asking  for  her  advice,  but  derirous  um^ 
ply  <^  being  enconraged  by  her  to  do 
thiat  which  he  was  resolved  to  do  on 
hia  own  judgment 

**  Down — after  her^-te  Nuncombe 
Putney  I "  said  Lady  Milborough,  hold- 
ing up  both  her  hands. 

^Yes,  he  has  been  tlfere.  And  she 
has  been  weak  enough  tosee  him.'' 

^  My  dear  Louts,  take  her  to  Naples 
at  once — at  onde.'* 

*^  It  is  too  late  for  that  now,  Lady 
Milborough." 

^^Too  late!  Oh  no.  She  has  been 
foolish,  indiscreet,  disobedient — what 
yon  will  of  that  kind.  But,  Louis,  don't 
send  her  away;  don't  you  send  your 
yonng  wife  away  ftom  you.  Those 
whom  Gk>d  has  joined  'together,  let  no 
man  put  asunder." 

*^  I  cannot  oonsent  to  lire  with  a  wiib 
with  whom  neither  my  wishes  nor  my 
word  have  the  slightest  effeot.  I  minr 
bdieve  of  her  what  I  pl«ase ;  but  think 
what  the  world' will  Mievet    I  cannot 


myself  by  living  with  a  woman 
who  persists  in  holding  intercourse  \i'ith 
a'nuin  whom  the  v^orld  speaks  of  as  her 
lover." 

«'Take  her  to  Naples,"  said  LAdy 
Miiborough,  with  all  the  energy  of  which 
she  was  oapable. 

**  I  can  take  her  nowhere,  nor  will  I 
see  her,  till  she  has  given  proof  that  her 
whole  conduct  towilrd'  me  has  been 
altered.  I  have  written  a  letter  to  her, 
and  I  hare  brought  it.  Will  you  exoose 
me  if  I  ask  you  to  take  the  trouble  to 
read  it  ?  " 

Then  he  handed  Lady  Miiborough 
the  letter,  which  she  read  very  slowly, 
and  with  much  care. 

"I  don^t  think  I  would — would— ^ 
would — ^*' 

"Would  what?"  demanded  Tre- 
veiyan. 

"  Don't  you  think  that  what  you  say 
is  a  Httle-^just  a  little  prone  to  make— ^ 
to  make  the  breach  perlraps  wider  ?  " 

"  No,  Lady  Miiborough.  In  the  first 
place,  how  can  it  be  wider  ?  " 

^You  mieht  take  her  back,  you 
know;  and  then  if  you  could  only  get 
to  N»les  I " 

^^  How  can  I  take  her  back  while  she 
is  corresponding  with  this  man  ?  " 

*^&he  wouldn't  correspond  with  him 
at  Naples." 

Trevelyan  shook  his  head  and  became 
cross.  His  old  friend  would  n6t  at  all 
do  as  old  friends  are  expected  to  do 
when  called  upon  for  advice. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  ^  that  what  I  have 
proposed  is  both  just  and  generous." 

^  But^  Louis,  why  should  there  be  any 
separation  ?  " 

*^  She  has  forced  it  npon  me.  She  is 
headstrong,  and  will  not  be  ruled." 

**  But  this  about  disgracing  you.  Do 
you  think  that  yon  must  say  that  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  must,  because  it  is  true.  If 
I  do  not  tell  her  the  troth,  who  is  t^ere 
that  will  do  so?  It  may  be  bitter  now, 
but  I  think  that  it  is  for  her  welikre." 

**  Dear,  dear,  dear  I  " 

*^I  want  nothing  for  myself^  Lady 
Miiborough." 

"  I  am  sure  of  tlmt,  Lotois." 

**My  whole  hsppiness  ypM  in  my 
home.  No  roan  cared  less  for  going 
out  than  I  did.  My  child  and  my  wim 
were  everything  to  me.  I  don't  suppose 
that  I  was  ever  seen  at  a  club  in  the 
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erenipg  onoe  thronghoat  r  seMon.  And 
she  might  bare  had  anything  that  riie 
liked^anything  I  It  is  hard,  Lady 
Milborongh,  is  it  not  ?  " 

Ladj  Milborongh,  who  had  seen  the 
angiy  brow,  did  not  dare  to  suggest 
Naples  again.  But  yet,  if  any  word 
might  be  spoken  to  prevent  this  utler 
wreck  of  a  home,  how  good  a  thing  it 
would  bei  He  had  got  up  to  leave 
her,  but  she  stopped  him  by  holding  his 
hand.  ''For  better,  for  worse,  I^nis; 
remember  that  I " 

"  Why  has  she  forgotten  it  f  *' 

**'  She  is  flesh  of  your  flesh,  bone  of 
your  bone.  And  for  the  boy^s  sake! 
Think  of  your  boy,  Louis.  Do  not  send 
that  letter.  Sleep  on  it,  Louis,  and 
think  of  it." 

"  I  have  slept  on  it." 

"  There  is  no  promise  in  it  of  forgive- 
ness after  a  while.  It  is  written  as 
though  you  intended  that  she  should 
never  come  hnA  to  yon." 

^Tbat  shall  be  as  she  behaves  her- 
self." 

^  But  tell  her  so.  Let  there  be  some 
one  bright  spot  in  what  you  say  to  her, 
on  which  her  mind  may  flz  itself  If 
she  be  not  altogether  hardened,  that 
letter  will  drive  her  to  despair." 

But  Trevelyan  would  not  give  up  the 
letter,  nor  indicate  by  a  word  that  he 
would  reconsider  the  question  of  its 
propriety.  He  eseaped  as  soon  as  he 
oonid  from  Lady  Milborough^s  room, 
and  almost  declared  as  he  did  so  that 
he  would  never  enter  her  doors  again. 
She  had  utterly  failed  to  see  the  matter 
in  the  proper  light.  When  she  talked 
of  Naples  she  must  surely  have  been 
unable  to  eomprehend  the  extent  of  the 
ill-usage  to  which  he,  the  husband,  had 
been  subjected.  How  was  it  possible 
that  he  should  live  under  the  same  roof 
T^th  a  wife  who  claimed  to  herself  the 
right  of  receiving  visitors  of  whom  he 
disapproved — ^a  visitor — ^a  gentleman — 
one  whom  the  world  called  her  lover  ? 
He  gnashed  his  teeth  and  clenched  his 
flst  as  he  thought  of  his  Old  friend's 
ignorance  of  the  very  first  law  in  a  mar- 
ried man's  code  of  laws. 

But  yet  when  he  was  out  in  the  streets 
he  did  not  post  his  letter  at  once,  but 
thought  of  it  throughout  the  whole 
day,  trying  to  prove  the  weight  of 
every  phrase  that  he  had  used.     Onoe 


or  twice  his  hekri  afmost  relented. 
Once  he  had  the  letter  in  his  hand  that 
he  might  tear  it.  But  he  did  not  tear 
it.  m  pot  H  back  in  his  pocket,  and 
thought  again  of  his  grievance.  Surely 
it  was  his  flrst  duty  in  such  an  emer* 
gency  to  be  flrmi 

It  was  eertainty  a  wretched  life  that 
he  was  leading.  In  the  evening  he  went 
all  alone  to  an  eating-house  for  his  din* 
nen  and  then,  sitting  Mrith  a  miserable 
glass  of  sherry  before  him,  he  again 
read  and  re-read  the  epistle  which  he 
had  written.  Bvery  harsh  word  that  it 
contained  was,  in  some  sort,  pleasant  to 
his  ear.  She  had  hit  him  hard,  and 
should  he  not  hit  her  again  ?  And 
then,  was  it  not  hifr  bounden  duty  to  lot 
her  know  the  troth?  Yes;  it  was  his 
-  duty  to  be  Arm. 

So  he  went  out  and  posted  the  letter. 

CHAPTSR  XXVia 

QSEAT  TBrnULAnOV. 

Thsvblyak'b  letter  to  his  wife  fell 
like  a  thunderbolt*  among  them  at  Nun- 
combe  Putney.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was 
altogether  unable  to  keep  it  to  herself; 
indeed  she  made  no  attempt  at  doing 
so.  Her  husband  had  told  her  that  she 
was  to  be  banished  from  the  Clock 
House  because  her  present  hostess  was 
unable  to  endure  her  misconduct,  and 
of  course  she  demanded  the  reasons  of 
the  charge  that  was  brought  against 
her.  When  she  first  read  the  letter, 
which  she  did  in  the  presence  of  her 
sister,  she  towersd  in  her  passion. 

^^  Disgraced  him  I  I  have  never  dis- 
graced him.  It  is  he  that  has  disgraced 
me.  Correspondence  I  Yes ;  he  shall  see 
it  all.  Unjust,  ignorant,  foolish  man ! 
He  does  not  remember  tiiat  the  last  in- 
structions he  really  gave  me  were  to 
bid  me  to  see  Colonel  Osborne.  Take 
my  boy'  away  I  Yes.  Of  eourse,  I  am 
a  wofuan,  and  must  suffer.  I  will  write 
to  Colonel  Osborne,  and  will  tell  him 
the  truth,  and  will  send  my  letter  to 
Louis,  He  shall  know  how  he  has  ill* 
treated  me  I  I  will  not  take  a  penny  of 
his  money — ^not  a  penny.  Maintttn 
voq!  I  believe  he  toinks  that  we  are 
beggars.  Leave  this  house  because  of 
my  conduct !  What  can  Mrs.  Stanbury 
have  said  ?  What  can  any  of  theni 
have  said  ?    I  wfll  demand  to  be  teUL 
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Free  himflelf  from  the  oonoeotioD  I  Oh, 
Nora,  Noral  that  it  Rhouid  come  to 
thisl  that  I  should  be  thus  threatened, 
who  haTe  been  as  innocent  aa  a  baby  1 
If  it  were  not  for  mj  child^  I  think  that 
I  should  destroy  myself  1 " 

Nora  said  what  ehe  oould  to  oomfort 
her  sister,  iosistiDg  chiefly  on  the  promise 
that  the  child  should  not  be  taken  away. 
There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  husband's 
power  in  the  mind  of  either  of  them ; 
and  though,  as  regarded  herself^  Mrs. 
Treyelyan  would  have  defied  her  hua- 
band,  let  hia  power  be  what  it  might, 
yet  she  acknowledged  to  herself  that 
she  was  in  some  degree  restrained  by 
the  fear  that  i^he  would  find  herself  de- 
prived of  her  only  comfort, 

**'  We  must  jiuit  go  where  he  bids  us 
— ^till  papa  comes,"  said  Nora. 

*^  And  when  papa  is  here,  what  help 
will  there  be  then  ?  He  will  not  let  me 
go  back  to  the  islands  with  my  boy. 
For  myself  I  might  die,  or  get  out  of 
bis  way  anywhere.  I  can  see  that. 
Priscilla  Stanbury  is  riffht  when  she  says 
that  no  woman  should  trust  herself*  to 
any  man.  Disgraced  !  That  I  should 
live  to  be  told  by  husband  that  I  had 
disgraced  him — ^by  a  lover  1 " 

llkere  was  some  sort  of  agreement 
made  between  the  two  sisters  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  Priscilla  should  be 
interrogated  respecting  the  sentence  of 
banishment  which  had  been  passed.  They 
both  agreed  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
make  inquiry  of  Mrs.  Stanbury,  K  any 
thing  bad  really  been  said  to  justify 
the  statement  made  in  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
letter,  it  must  have  come  from  Priscilla, 
and  have  reached  Trevelyan  through 
Priscilla's  brother.  Thev,  both  of  them, 
had  sufficiently  learned  the  ways  of  the 
house  to  be  sure  that  Mr&  Btanbury  had 
not  been  the  person  active  in  the  matter. 
They  went  down,  therefore,  together, 
and  found  Priscilla  seated  at  her  desk 
in  the  parlor.  Mrs.  Stanbury  was  also 
in  the  room,  and  it  had  been  presumed 
between  the  sisters  that  the  mterroga- 
tion  should  be  made  in  that  lady's  ab- 
sence ;  but  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  too  hot 
in  the  matter  for  restraint,  and  she  at 
once  opened  out  her  budget  of  grievance. 

*^  I  nave  a  letter  from  my  husband," 
she  said,  and  then  paused.  But  Priscilla, 
seeing  from  the  fire  in  her  eyes  that  she 
was  much  moved,  made  no  reply,  but 


turned  to  listen  to  what  might  farther 
be  said.  ^*  I  do  not  know  why  I  should 
trouble  you  with  his  suspicions,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Trevdyan,  *^  or  read  to  you 
what  he  says  about — Colonel  Osborne." 
As  she  spoke  she  was  holding  her  huer 
band's  letter  open  in  her  hands.  '^  There 
is  nothmg  in  it  you  do  not  know.  He 
says  I  have  corresponded  with  him.  So 
I  have ;  and  he  shall  see  the  correspon* 
dence.  He  says  .that  Colonel  Osborne 
visited  me.  He  did  come  to  see  me  aod 
Nora." 

''As  any  .other  old  man  might  haye 
done,"  said  Nora. 

''  It  was  not  likely  that  I  should  openly 
confess  myself  to  be  afraid  to  see  my 
father*s  old  fiiend.  But  the  truth  is, 
my  husband  does  not  know  what  a  wo- 
man is." 

She  had  b€^un  by  declaring  that  she 
would  not  trouble  her  frieud  with  any 
statement  of  her  husband's  eomplamts 
against  her ;  but  now  she  had  made  her 
way  to  the  sul^ect,  and  could  hardly 
refrain  herself.  Priscilla  understood 
this,  and  thought  it  would  be  wise  to 
interrupt  her  by  a  word  that  might 
bring  her  back  to  her  original  purpose. 

*' is  there  anything,"  said  she,  '^  whidh 
we  can  do  to  help  you  ?  " 

*'To  heln  mef  No;  God  only  can 
help  me.  But  Louis  informs  me  that  I 
am  to  be  turned  out  of  this  house  b^ 
cause  you  demand  that  we  should  go." 

''Who  says  that?"  ezdaimed  Mrs. 
Stanbury. 

"  My  husband.  Listen ;  this  is  what 
he  says:  *  I  am  neatly  grieved  to  hear 
from  my  friend  Mr.  Stanbury  that  yonv 
conduct  in  reference  to  Colonel  Osborne 
has  been  such  as  to  make  it  necessary 
that  you  should  leave  Mrs.  Stanbury's 
houee.'  Is  that  true  f  Is  that  tme  ?  " 
In  her  general  mode  of  carrying  herself, 
and  of  enduring  the  troubles  of  her  life, 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  waa  a  strong  woman; 
but  now  her  grief  was  too  tnuch  for  her, 
and  she  burst  out  into  tears.  ^'  I  am 
the  most  unfortunate  woman  that  ever 
was  born  t  "  she  eobbed  out  through  her 
tears. 

"  I  never  said  you  were  to  go,"  said 
Mrs.  Stanbury. 

"  But  yonr  son  has  told  Mr.  Trevelyan 
that  we  must  go,"  said  Nora,  who  felt 
that  her  sense  of  injury  against  Hugh 
Stanbury  was  greatly  increased  by  what 
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bad  taken  place.  To  her  tnind  he  was 
the  pei'son  most  important  in  the  matter. 
Why  had  he  desired  that  thev  should 
he  sent  away  iVom  the  Clock  *House  ? 
She  was  very  angry  with  him,  and  de- 
clared to  herse^  that  she  hated  him 
with  all  her  heart.  For  this  man  she 
bad  sent  away  that  other  lover — a  lover 
who  hsd  really  loved  her!  And  she 
bad  even  confessed  that  it  was  So ! 

*^  There  is  a  misunderstanding  about 
this,"  said  Priscilla. 

"  It  must  be  with  your  brother,  then,'' 
said  Nora. 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Priscilla.  •*  I  think 
that  it  has  been  with  Mr.  Trevelyan." 
Then  Fhe  went  on  to  explain,  with  much 
difilcultj,  but  stin  with  a  slow  distinct- 
ness that  was  peculiar  to  her,  what  had 
really  taken  place.  "  We  have  endeav- 
ored," she  said,  "to  show  you — my 
mother  and  I — that  we  have  not  mis- 
judged you;  but  it  is  certainly  true  that 
1  told  my  brother  that  I  did  not  think 
the  arrangement  a  good  one.  Quite  as  a 
permanence."  It  was  very  dimcult^  and 
her  cheeks  were  red  as  she  spoke, 
and  het*  lips  Altered.  It  was  an  ex- 
quisite pain  to  her  to  have  to  give  the 
pain^  which  her  words  would  convey ; 
but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  as  she  said 
to  herself  more  than  once  at  the  time — 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  tell 
the  truth. 

**  I  never  said  so,"  Wurted  out  Mrs. 
Stanbnry,  with  her  usual  weakness. 

"  No,  mother.  It  was  my  saying.  In 
discussing  what  was  best  for  us  all  with 
Hugh,  I  told  him  what  I  have  just  now 
explained." 

"Then  of  course  we  must  go,"  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  who  had  sulped  down 
her  sobs  and  was  resolved  to  be  firm — 
to  give  way  to  no  more  tears,  to  bear 
all  without  sign  of  womanly  weakness. 

"  You  will  stay  with  us  till  your  father 
comes,*'  said  Priscilla. 

"  Of  course  you  will,"  said  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury,  "you  and  Nora.  We  have  got  to 
be  snob  friends  now." 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  TVevelyan.  "  As  to 
friendship  for  me,  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  must  pack  up,  Nora,  and  go 
somewhere.    Heaven  knows  where  ! 

Nora  was  now  sobbing.  "  Why  your 
brother  should  want  to  turn  us  out — 
after  he  has  sent  us  here." 

"My  brother  wants  nothing  of  the 


kind,'*  said  PrisciHa.    "  Tour  sifl 
no  better  friend  than  mv  brother. 

•*  It  will  be  oetter,  JTora,  to 
the  matter  no  further,"  said  Mi 
velyan.  "We  must  go  away- 
where ;  and  the  sooner  the  bettc 
be  an  unwelcome  guest  is  alwa; 
but  to  be  unwelcome  for  such  a 
as  this  is  terrible." 

"  There  Is  no  reason,"  said  Mn 
bury ;  "  indeed  there  is  none." 

"Mrs.  Trevelyan  will  imderst 
better  when  she  is  less  excited, 
Priscilla.  "  I  am  not  surprised  t! 
should  be  indignant  now.  I  ca 
say  again  that  we  hope  you  wi 
with  us  till  Sir  Marmaauke  Rowh 
be  in  England." 

"That  is  not  what  your  1 
means,"  said  Nora. 

"  Nor  is  it  what  I  mean,"  sa 
Trevelyan.  "Nora,  we  had  bet 
to  our  own  room.  I  suppose 
write  to  my  husband  ;  indeed,  of 
I  must,  that  I  may  send  him— th< 
spondence.  I  fear  I  cannot  w; 
into  the  street,  Mrs.  Stanbury,  an< 
you  quit  of  me,  till  I  hear  froi 
And  if  I  were  to  go  to  an  inn  a 

ill  of  me ; 


Eeople  would   speal 
ave  no  money." 


"  My  dear,  how  can  you  think 
a  thing ! "  said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

"  But  you  may  be  quite  sure  tl 
shall  be  gone  within  three  days — 
at  the  furthest.  Indeed  I  will 
myself  not  to  remain  longer  than 
even  though  I  should  have  to  go 
poor-house.  Neither  I  nor  my 
will  stay  in  any  family — to  conta 
it.  Come,  Nora."  And,  so  sp 
she  sailed  out  of  the  room,  and  1 
ter  followed  her. 

"  Why  did  you  say  any  thine 
it  ?  Oh  dear,  oh  dear !  why  d 
speak  to  Hugh?  See  what  yoi 
done  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  speak," 
Priscilla,  slowly. 

"Sorry!  Of  course  you  are 
but  what  good  is  that  ?  " 

"  But,  mother,  I  do  not  think 
was  wrong.  I  feel  sure  that  tl 
fault  in  all  this  is  with  Mr.  Treve 
it  has  been  all  through.  He  sho 
have  written  to  her  as  he  has  doi 

"  I  suppose  Hugh  did  tell  him.' 

**  No  doubt — and  I  told  Hug 
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not  after  the  faabion  in  whiohlie  ba«  told 
her,  I  blame  myaelf  mostly  for  tbifi — 
that  we  ever  consented  to  come  to  thw 
house.  We  had  no  business  here.  Who. 
is  to  pay  the  rent  ?  " 

'^  Hugh  insisted  upon  taking  it.*' 

**  Yes ;  and  he  will  pay  the  rent ;  and 
we  shall  be  a  drag  upon  him,  as  though, 
he  had  been  fool  enough  to  h^Te  a  wife 
and  a  family  of  his  own.  And  what 
good  have  we  done?  We  had  not 
strength  enough  to  say  that  that  wicked 
man  should  not  see  her  whi^n  be  came ; 
for  he  is  a  wicked  man.'' 

^^  If  we  had  done  that  she  would  have 
been  as  bad  then  as  she  is  now." 

"  Mother,  we  liad  no  business  to  med- 
dle either  with  her  badness  or  her  fi^ood* 
ness.  What  had  we  to  do  with  the 
wife  of  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Trevelyan,  or 
with  any  woman  who  was  separated 
from  her  husband?" 

^'  It  was  Hugh  who  thought  we  should 
be  of  service  to  them." 

'^  Yes ;  and  I  do  not  blame  him.  He 
18  in  a  position  to  be  of  service  to  people. 
He  can  do  work  and  earn  money,  and 
has  a  right  to  think  and  to  speak.  .  We. 
have  a  right  to  think  only  for  ourselves, 
and  we  should  not  have  yielded  to  him. 
How  are  we  to  get  back  again  out  of 
this  house  to  our  cottage  ?  " 

^^  They  are  pulling  the  cottage  down. 
Priscilla." 

^^  To  some  other  cottage,  mother.  t>o 
you  not  feel  while  we  are  living  here 
that  we  are  pretending  to  be  what  we 
are  not  ?  After  all»  Aunt  Stanbury  was 
right,  though  it  was  not  her  business  to 
meddle  with  us.  We  should  never  have 
come  here.  That  poor  woman  now  re- 
gards us  as  her  bitter  enemies." 

^^I  meant  to  do  ibr  the  best,"  said 
Mrs.  Stanbury. 

*^  The  fault  was  mine,  mother." 

^^  But  you  meant  it  for  the  best^  my 
dear." 

*^  Meaning  for  the  best  is  trash.  I 
don't  know  that  I  did  mean  it  br  the  best. 
While  we  were  at  the  cottage  we  paid 
oar  way  and  were  honest.  What  is  it 
people  say  of  as  now  f  " 

*•  They  can't  say  any  harm.*' 

**They  say  that  we  are  paid  bythii 
husband  to  keep  his  wife,  and  paid  affaia* 
by  the  lover  to  betray  the  husband.' 

"  Priscilla ! " 

*^Yes;  it  is  shocking  enough.    Bat 


Aat  comes  of  pecdie  going  out  of  tbeiif 
proper  course*  We  wiere  too  huinUe 
and  low  to  have  a  right  to  take  any  part 
in  such  a  matter*  How  trne  it  is  that 
while  one  ovoiu^hes  to  the  ground  ono 
cfm  never  falL" 

The  matter  was  discussed  in  the  Clock 
House  all  day  between  Mrs.  Stanbury 
and  Priscillai  and  between  Mrs.  Trevely- 
an  and  Nora,  in  their  rooms  and  in  tho 
garden,  but  nothing  oould  come  of.snch 
discussions.  No  change  could  be  made 
till  further  instructions  should  have  been 
received  from  the  angry  husband,  nor 
could  any  kind  of  aigument  be  even  in* 
vented  by  PrisoUla  which  might  be  effi- 
cacious in  induoiqg  the  two  ladiea  to  re- 
main at  the  Clock  Hoase,  evacn  should 
Mr,  Trevelyan  allow  them  to  do  so. 
They  all  felt  the  intolerable  injustice,  as 
it  appeared  to  them^  of  their  siU>jeQtion 
to  the  caprice  of  an  unreasonable  and 
ill-conditioned  man ;  but  to  all  of  them 
it  seemed  plain  enough  that  in  this  roat« 
ter  tlie  husband  must  exercise  his  owa 
will — at  any  rate,  till  Sir  Marmaduke^ 
should  be  in  England.  There  were  many 
difficulties  throughout  the .  day,  MnL- 
Trevelyan  would  not  go  down  to  dinner, 
sending  word  that  she  was  ill,  and  that 
she  would,  if  she  were  allowed,  have 
some  tea  in  her  own  room.  And  Nora 
said  that  she  would  remain  with  her  sis- 
ter. Priscilla  went  to  them  more  than 
onoe;;  smd  late  in  the  evening  they  all 
met  in  the  parlor.  But  any  conversa- 
tion seemed  to  be  impossible ;  and  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  as  she  went  up  to  her  room 
at  night,  again  declared  that  she  would 
rid  the  house  of  her  presence  as  soon  as 
possible. 

One  tl)ing,  however,  was  done  on  that 
melancholy  day.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  wrote 
to  her  husband,  and  inclosed  Colonel 
Osborne's  letter  to  herself,  and  a  copy 
of  her  reply.  The  reader  will  hardly  re- 
quire to  be  told  that  no  such  further  let- 
ter had  been  written  by  her  as  tliat  of 
which  Bozzle  had  given  information  to 
her  husband.  Men  whose  bnsiness  it  is 
to  detect  hidden  and  secret  things  are 
very  apt  to  detect  things  which  had 
never  been  done.  What  excuse  can  a 
detective  make  even  to  himself  for  his 
own  existence  if  he  can  detect  nothing? 
Mr.  BoEsle  was  an  actiVe-minded  man, 
who  gloried  in  detecting,  and  who,  in 
the  special  spirit  of  his  trade,  had  tanght 
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luniself  to  bolteve  thst  all  aroand  him 
were  things  secret  and  hidden,  which 
would  be  within  his  power  of  anravel* 
ling  if  only  the  slightest  olew  were  put 
iti  his  hand.  He  lired  hj  the  crooked- 
ness of  people,  and  therefore  was  con- 
vinced that  straight  dohigs  in  the  world 
were  quite  exceptional.  Things  dark 
and  dishonest,  fiffhts  fbught  and  races 
run  that  they  might  be  lost,  plants  and 
crosses,  women  fiiise  %o  their  husbands, 
BOBS  false  to  their  fathers,  danghters  to 
their  mothers,  servants  to  their  masters, 
affiiirs  always  secret,  dark,  foul,  and 
fVaudulent,  were  to  him  the  normal  con- 
dition of  \ife.  It  was  to  be  presumed 
that  Mrs.  Trevelvan  should  continue  to 
correspond  with  her  lover — that  old  Mrs. 
Stsnbnry  should  betray  her  trust  by  con- 
niving at  the  lover's  visit — ^that  every- 
body  concerned  should  be  steeped  to  the 
hips  in  lies  and  iniquity.  When,  there- 
fore, he  found  at  Colonel  Osborne's 
rooms  that  the  Colonel  had  received  a 
letter  with  the  Lessboro'  post-mark,  ad- 
dressed in  the  handwriting  of  a  woman, 
he  did  not  scmple  to  declare  that  Colonel 
Osborne  had  received  on  that  morning 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Trevelyan's  "lady." 
But  in  sending  to  her  husband  what  she 
called,  with  so  much  bitterness,  "the 
oorrespondenoe,"  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  to 
indose  simply  the  copy  of  one  sheet* 
note  from  herself. 

But  she  now  wrote  again  to  Colonel 
Osborne,  and  inclosed  to  her  husband, 
not  a  copy  of  what  she  had  written,  but 
the  note  itself.    It  was  as  follows : 

**  ITnncombe  Pnt&ey,  WddnestUy,  Angmt  10. 

"  Mt  DBAS  Colonel  Osbobne, — My 
husband  has  desired  me  not  to  see  you, 
or  to  write  to  you,  or  td  hear  from  you 
again.  I  must  therefore  beg  yon  to  en- 
able me  to  obev  him — ^at  any  rate,  till 
papa  comes  to  England.    Yours  truly, 

"  Emily  .Tbkvklyan." 

And  then  she  wrote  to  her  husband, 
and  in  the  writing  of  this  letter  there 
was  mnoh  doubt,  much  labor,  and  many 
changes.  We  will  ffive  it  as  it  was  writ- 
ten when  oompleled : 

"I  have  received  your  letter,  and  will 
obey  your  connnands  to  the  best  of  my 
power.  In  order  that  you  may  not  be 
displeased  by  any  further  unavoidable 
correspondence  between  me  and  Colonel 
Oaborne,  I  have  written  to  him  a  note. 


which  I  now  send  to  you.  I  send  it, 
that  you  may  forward  it.  If  you  do  not 
choose  to  do  so,  I  cannot  be  answerable 
either  fbr  his  seeing  me,  or  for  his  writ- 
ing to  me  again. 

"  I  send  also  copies  of  all  the  coire- 
spondence  I  have  bad  with  Colonel  Os- 
borne since  you  turned  me  out  of  your 
house.  When  he  came  to  call  on  me, 
Nora  remained  with  me  while  he  was 
here.  I  blush  while  I  write  this — not  for 
myself,  but  that  I  should  be  so  suspected 
as  to  make  such  a  statement  necessary. 

"  You  say  that  I  have  disgraced  you 
and  myself  I  have  done  neither.  1  am 
disgraced ;  but  it  is  you  that  have  dis- 
graced me.  I  have  never  spoken  a  word 
or  done  a  thing,  as  regards  you,  of 
which  I  have  cause  to  be  ashamed. 

"  I  have  told  Mrs.  Stanbury  that  I  and 
Nora  will  leave  her  house  as  soon  as  we 
can  be  made  to  know  where  we  are  to 
go.  I  beg  that  this  may  be  decided  in- 
stantly, as  else  we  must  walk  out  into 
the  street  without  a  shelter.  After  what 
has  been  said,  I  cannot  remain  here. 

"  My  sister  bids  me  say  that  she  will 
relieve  you  of  all  burden  respecting  her- 
self as  soon  as  possible.  She  will  proba- 
bly be  able  to  find  a  home  with  my 
aunt,  Mrs.  Outhouse,  till  papa  comes  to 
England.  As  for  myself,  I  can  only  say 
that  till  he  comes,  I  shall  do  exactly  what 
you  order. 

•*  Emily  Tretelyan. 

*  Nanoombe  Pntnef,  AngiiAt  10/* 
(To  be  oontlimed.) 
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The  Speetotor. 

THB  NEW  BXtEDlTION  TO  CENTRAL 

AFRICA. 

The  day  of  adventnre,  then, — adven- 
ture in  the  old  heroic  sense,  adventnre  lit 
fbr  potential  rnlers  of  men, — ^is  not  entire- 
ly pastb  We  were  mourning  recently  over 
Rajah  Brooke  as  the  last  of  a  mighty 
race,  of  the  Adventurers  who  were  also 
founders,  of  the  men  whose  very  im- 
patienoe  of  civilization  enabled  them  to 
carryforward  its  work,  who  could  rule 
as  well  as  lead,  build  as  well  as  explore, 
discover  a  hidden  path,  or  compel  a 
savage  race  to  oontribnte  its  share  to  the 
work  and  the  prosperity  of  the  world. 
We  thought  tnat  groove  for  human 
energy  had  been  stopped  up,  that  the 
white-faced  envoy  in  the  Mack  coat  and 
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tall  hat  bad  become  too  completely  the 
master  of  tbe  world,  that  the  explorer 
of  the  future  must  coatent  himselt  with 
knowledge,  and  it  is  with  keen  delight 
that  we  admit  that  we  were  wrong.  No 
Adventurer  of  the    ancient    type,   no 
dreamer  of  the  new,  no  poet,  no  ohild 
fired  by  tales  of  impossible  heroisms, 
could  imagine  an  adventure  more  ro- 
mantic, ^*eater,  more  rich  in  those  wild 
possibilities  which  made  old  travel  so 
full  of   thrilling  excitement,  than  that 
which  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  been  author- 
ised to  undertake.    The  Pasha  of  Egypt 
has  been  fired  by  his  descriptions  of  the 
Lake  country,  and  the  despised  traveller 
of  y^terday  is  to  return  to  the  regions 
which  he    traversed    a    half-exhausted 
wanderer  almost  as  a  sovereign,  with 
troops,  and  steamers,  and  rifles,  and  to 
reduce  the  whole  valley  of  the  Upper 
Kile,  with  its  endless  forests  and  teemmg 
soil,  its  broad  lakes  and  races  almost  as 
unknown  as  if  the^r  belonged  to  another 
planet,  to  .the  dominion  of  civilized  man. 
He  goes,  unfettered  by  laws,  to  regions 
beyond  the  range   of  the    eqervating 
"opinion"    of    the   West,  in    the    old 
character    of    conquering    adventurer, 
bound  only  by  his  own  conscience,  to 
create  among  anarchical  tribes  a  govern- 
ment of  some  sort,  to  bring  vast  lands 
hitherto  as  nnused  as  deserts  within  the 
range  of  possible  benefit  to  mankind. 
He  goes  armed  with  absolute  power  over 
his  people, — the  firat  condition  of  success, 
even  if  the  adventurer  be  a  Cortez, — and 
armed  also  with  the  irresistible  strength 
which  civilization,  amid  all  its  failures, 
has  at  last  secured.    Distance  is  no  pro- 
tection against  an  adventurer  who  as- 
cends the  White  Nile  in  a  ^^  steel  steamer 
UO  feet  long,  and  of  200-borse  power," 
which   can   be  put  together  alm(^t  aa 
easily  as  a  canoe  i  malaria  is  powerless 
against  scientific  medicine,  and  all  the 
tribes  of  North  Africa  in  combination 
could  do  nothing  against  a  minute  force 
of  Arabs,  armed  with  the  Chassepot  and 
the  rocket,  and  led  by  an  Englishman 
who  means  coimuast  and  not  destruction, 
— who  knows  that  the  smallest  tax  will 
yidd  more  than  the  wildest  license  to 
plunder,  and  under  whose  standard  sub- 
jugation is  but  a  step  towards  security. 
In  such  an  invasion  there  is  nothing  to 
resist,  even  if  resistance  were  possible. 
Sir  S.  Baker^s  capacity  for  rule  comes  out 


in  every  ps^e  of  his  narratives,  and  in 
Africa,  as  in  Asia,  rule,— stern,  steady 
sovereignty  exercised  by  the  wise  over 
the  fooUsh, — secures  to  the  foolish  such 
compensations  that  resistance  dies  away. 
It  is  behind  him,  not  before  him,  that  oo- 
stades  to  Sir  S.  Baker  will  arise.    If  he 
can  keep  baek  or  outstrip  the  horde  of 
villainous  traders  who  will  bang  upon 
his  march ;  if  he  can  defy  the  intriguers 
of  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  who  will  declare 
that  he  is  plotting  against  the  Pashalio, 
or  Islam,  or  polygamy,  that  he  will  an*- 
nex  the  Nyanza  basin  to  the  Cap^  Colony, 
or  steal  tne  golden  Equator ;  if  he  can 
restrain   the  jealousy   with   which  the 
Pasha  will  hear  of  his  success,  and  the 
glee  with  which  the  Frenchmen  in  Egypt 
would  welcome  his  fiilure;  if  he  ew 
make  a  Turkish  commissariat  honest,  and 
Egyptian  authorities  punctual ;  if  he  can 
prove  to  the  slavers  of  Khartoum  that 
the  choice  for  them  is  between  the  abaur 
^onment  of  their  trade  or  immediate  exe- 
cution ;  if,  in  short,  he  can  put  dow^n  the 
scoundrels  behind  him  as  well  as  tbe 
savages  in  front  of  him,  be  may  in  three 
years  make  the  Victoria  Nyanza  as  ac- 
cessible as  Lake  Superior,  and  spread 
from  Gondokoro  to  the  Equator  a  govern* 
ment  as  effective  as  that  of  Bengal.    He 
has  no  difficulty  to  surmount  which  in 
India  we  have  not  a  hundred  times  sur- 
mounted.   He  may,  it  is  said,  die  in  his 
work,  and  then  who  is  to  succeed  him  ? 
Men  never  do  die  while  doing  such  work, 
but  if  he  does,  there  are  hundreds  who 
will  be  only  too  eager  to  can*y  it  on« 
We  have  but  to  pass  the  word  in  India 
or  the  Levant,  and  adventurers  by  the 
score,  men  eating  their  hearts  out  for 
want  of  such    careers,  will  be  at  the 
Pasha^s  disposal.    The  reservoir  of  Eng* 
lish  enterprise  is  never  empty,  and  the 
water  flows  the  moment  the  tap  is  turn- 
ed.   When  the  Abyssinian  war  began, 
Lord  Stanley  was  perfectly  beset  with 
offers  from  adventurers  eager  for  work 
such  as  only  dare-devils  of  their  kind 
would  ever  have  dreamed  of  attempting. 
Already  we  do  not  doubt  Sir  S.  Baker  it 
overwhelmed  with  would-be  lieutenants, 
among  whom  are  men  as  competent  to 
found  Afriqan  sovereignties  as  himaelfi 
There  will  be  no  lack  of  agents,  more 
especially  if  he  should  be  able  to  devise 
any  means  of  raising  mioney  within  the 
couutries  to  be  added  to  the  Pasha*d 
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rule.  It  isflaid  there  is  nothing  to  export    seems  stereotyped,  there  is  at  least  ik> 
which  will  bear  the  expense  of  carnage    violence,  or  slavery,  or  hunger.    It  ia 
except  ivory ;  but  that  is  the  statement    through  a  Sepoy  army  of  Arabs  led  by 
always  made  about  a  new  country  within    Englishmen,  if  at  all,  that  Central  Africa, 
the  tropics,  and  always  falsified  by  the    witn  its  rich  tnopical  fertility,  must  bo 
facts.    The  ivory  will  do  for  a  time,  and    restored  to  the  world,  which,  since  the 
meanwhiie  the  capacities  of  the  country    days  of  Joseph,  has  been  content^  to 
for  cultivation  will  be  explored,  with  the    forget  it ;  but  such  *  a  project  requires 
result  probably  of  proving  that  it  will    more  time,  more   patient   persistence, 
grow  everything  that  best  bears  carriage,    more  abstinence  from  tyranny  than  we 
from  indigo  to  cotton,  and  that  its  people    fear  any  sovereign  not  Enropean  will 
only  need  direction  and  security  to  be-    ever  be  found  to  display.    The  cbun  of 
come  steady  tillers  of  the  aoil.                    positions  which  Sir  S.  Baker  is  to  estab* 
One  single  regret  we  have  connected    lish  may  be  quickly  founded,  and  if  he, 
with  the  expedition,  and  that  is,  that  it    or  any  other  jEbglishraan,  governs  them, 
has  not  been   organiaed  by  a  British    will  speedily  grow  into  towns ;  but  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt.    The  Pasha  asserts,    ultimate  end  can  only  be  secured  by  pro- 
indeed,  that  he  wishes  to  suppress  the    cesses  which  to  auoceed  thoroughly  re- 
slave  trade  on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  there    quire  a  government  that  takes  no  acoonnt 
is  no  reason  to  question  his  perfhdt  hon-    of  time,  which  a  century  hence  will  be 
esty  in  that  matt^.    Kings  are  never    pressing  forward  the  policy  of  to-day,  a 
cordial  friends  to  slavery,  for  subjects    government  like  that  which  in  a  cetitury 
bring  them  the  profit  which  slaves  bring    has  spread  silently  as  water  over  the 
only  to  their  owners ;  but  the  Pasha  is    whole  continent  of  India.    No  Astatic 
an    Asiatic   sovereign,    capricious,  im-    government  will  ever  be  like  that,  and  in 
patient,  wasteful,  and  tending  always  to    spile  of  loans  and  palaces,  and  councils, 
substitute  his  will  for  a  steady  policy,    and  fireworks,  and   entertainments  to 
This  year  he  is  all  for  conquest ;   the    English  Princes,    the    Government    of 
next,  Sir  S.  Baker,  and  the  expedition,    Egypt  is  an  Anatic  despotism  of  a  bad, 
and  the  Lakes  may  all  alike  be  forgotten    becaase  vacillating,  type.    Nevertheless, 
or-  neglected,    and    the    work,   to    be    the  hunger  for  territory  is  strong  in 
thoroughly  performed,  will  take  time.    Caiix>,  and  Sir  S.  Baker,  with  his  army 
No  country  has  such  a  career  before  it    of  explorers,  his  Arabs  with  breecb* 
as  Egypt,  if  only  it  were  in  hands  capable    loading  rifles  and  Nubians  carried  in  a 
of  stesklily  pursuing  a  great  end.  AfHca    steel  steamer,  bis  elephant-hunters  and 
lies  before  it,  asking  for  her  own  sake  to    telegraph  clerks,  may  be  supported  long 
be  conquered,  and  the  means  for  her  sore    enough  to  bring  the  valley  oi  the  White 
and  steady  conquest  are  almost  illimit*    Nile  into    a    connection  with  Europe 
able.  Of  all  mankind,  the  Arab,  if  direct*    which  no  ft>lly  at  Oairo  can  ever  agMu 
ed  by  Enropean  knowledge,  and  restrain-    totally  interrupt,  to  spread  round  the 
ed  by  European  self-control,  is  the  man    Lakes  if  not  civilized  order,  at  least  the 
best  fitted  to  conquer  and  to  colonize  in    idea  that  order  is  possible  and  is  pleasant* 
Boeh  a  region,  which  indeed,  if  ethnology    That  is  much  for  one  man  to  accomplish 
is   trustworthy,  he    has    once   already    fifteen  hundred  miles  below  the  Southern 
victoi'iously  traversed  on  his  way  to  the    shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
more  temperate  regions  of  the  south.  
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The  Kafir  is  but  a  half-caste  Arab.  Bom 

soldier,  yet  not  ashamed  to  dier,  with  a  .  ^  „„„  ,  .., ,  ^ 

bmn  as  large  as  the  European's,  and  a  CROMWBtL  AND  THE  JEWS.* 

frame  which  survives  the  life  of  the  Ok  a  dark  December  day,  three  bun* 

desert,  or  that  of  the  villager  in  the  dred  and  four  years  ago,  a  body  of  men 

Deka, — perhaps  the  most  painful   lifb  assembled  io  the  loog  gallery  of  While> 

now  lived  by  man, — the  Arab,  regularly  hall  to  discuss  the    darkest  topic  on 

paid  and  disciplined,  would  soon  intro-  which  the  wit  of  Roandhead  trooper 

dnee  civilization  into  the  Lake  region,    "    _    .. — rrrr 7C~T~Zna~rZ      TX^ 

^   . .            V.       £>                     r-.  -.       ®  •  To  his  HighDesae  the  Lord  Protector  of  the 

not.  It  may  be,  ot  a  very  perfect  or  coun  commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Irelaod, 

plicated  kmd,  but  as  endurable  as  that  the  Humbte  Address  of  Maoasseh  ben  Israel,  hi 

of  Bengal,  where^  if  the  human   race  belulfie  or  tbs  Jewish  NstiMi,  XS06. 
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and  Paritan  divine  Iiad  ercr  been  em< 
ployed.  Cromwell  sat  in  the  chair  of 
state.  Below  him  were  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  the  Lord  Chief  Jastice  Qlyon, 
Lord  Mayor  Draper,  Sheriff  Thompson, 
and  a  host  of  preachens — ^Dr.  Owen,  Dr. 
Goodwin,  Mr.  Gradock,  and  others,  then 
known  to  City  madams  and  Whitehall 
beauties  as  the  most  popular  preachers 
of  their  time.  Well-worn  Bibles  lay  be- 
fore them  on  the  board  of  green  cloth ; 
old  monkish  chronicles,  old  Acts  of  Par^ 
liaraent,  old  Coart  records,  were  also 
heaped  about.  The  tomes  bad  been 
searched  for  evidence ;  the  best  lawyers 
had  been  employed  to  state  the  oase^ 
and  the  Talrondists  had  been  consulted 
as  to  facts.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  deduce  from  the  prophetical  Scrip- 
tures, from  the  ancient  Jewish  writings, 
and  from  the  actual  statutes  of  this 
realm,  the  duty  of  English  statesmen, 
living  in  a  righteous  commonwealth,  to- 
wards the  People  of  God. 

The  subject  had  been  brought  before 
Cromwell  in  a  striking  way.  A  learned 
Dutch  Jew,  called  Manassoh  ben  Israel, 
had  come  over  from  Amsterdam  to  lay 
the  cause  of  his  people  before  the  Coun- 
cil ;  and  the  Lord  Protector,  even  in  the 
stress  of  his  great  schemes,  took  up  the 
tale,  and  summoned  his  big  men  of  the 
law  and  divinity  to  debate  the  matter  in 
hia  own  presence. 

In  those  days  no  Jew  could  openly 
live  and  trade  in  England.  Now  and 
then  a  Jew  came  over  into  the  land; 
came  over  as  a  courtly  physician,  a 
princely  traveller,  or  a  wealthy  gold- 
smith; bat  in  order  to  evade  the  law, 
and  deceive  the  mob,  he  bad  to  put  on 
a  fordlgn  air,  and  pass  as  either  an  Arab, 
an  Italian,  or  a  Portuguese.  Spain  her- 
self had  not  whipped  the  holy  race  with 
sharper  thongs  than  the  island  which 
onoe  had  been  their  happiest  home* 

Ko  one  knows  when  the  Jews  first 
came  into  England.  They  were  here 
before  the  Norman  Conquest.  They 
were  here  when  Henglst  landed.  It  is 
probable  that  they  were  here  ^  before 
Cssar  came.  Some  writers  derive  the 
name  cf£  Britain  from  a  Hebrew  word : 
from  Barat-anaoh,  tin  island,  which  would 
be  very  ingenious  if  either  £arat  meant 
tin,  or  anaeh  island.  When  the  Romans 
land,  we  get  on  safer  ground.  One  of 
the  edicts  of  Augustus  speaks  of  the 

Kaw  Bsansa— You  X.,  Ko.  1. 


Jews  in  Britain.  One  of  the  Roman^ 
bricks  dug  up  in  Mark  Lane  has  the 
story  of  Samson  and  the  Foxes  stamped 
upon  it.  Bade  mentions  .the  Jews  in 
connection  with  the  great  controversy 
on  the  tonsure,  Ecgbert  forbade  the 
Saxon  Christians  to  attend  Je  wisli  fesysts ; 
a  fact  which  implies  not  only  that  we 
had  synagogues  and  ceremonials  in  Eng- 
land, but  that  a  friendly  intercourse  then 
existed  between  the  native  Christians 
and  the  native  Jews.  In  the  Crowland 
Abbey  records  there  is  an  entry  which 
proves — if  the  record  itself  be  genuine— 
that  Jews  could  hold  land,  and  that 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  endowing 
monks  and  nuns  with  some  part  of  their 
wealth. 

The  first  storm  of  persecution  struck 
them  when  the  Pagan  Danes  deflowered 
the  island.  Canute  was  not  their  friend. 
Some  say  he  drove  them  from  the  coun- 
try ;  and  this  is  a  legend  which  the  Jews 
accept  as  true.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
all  were  sent  away ;  but  those  who  stayed 
behind  were  treated  in  a  new  and  cruel 
spirit.  The  Jews  weie  no  longer  free. 
Ihey  lost  their  right  to  hold  land.  ITiey 
could  no  longer  appeal  to  the  courts  of 
law.  We  hear  no  more  of  Christians 
going  into  the  synagogues,  and  of  He- 
brews leaving  money  to  the  convents. 
All  the  springs  of  charity  were  sealed. 
Only  under  the  name  of  ^*  King's  men,'' 
and  very  nearly  in  the  position  of  slaves, 
were  a  few  wealthy  and  useful  families 

i»ermitted  to  hold  their  ground.  ^'  The 
Tew,  and  all  that  he  has^  belong  to  the 
king,"  runs  tiie  law  of  Edward  the  Con* 
fessor, — a  law  which  was  certainly  not  a 
dead  letter  in  the  succeeding  times. 

The  Jews  made  very  slight  progress 
in  England  until  the  Norman  baron,  with 
his  strong  arm  and  greedy  maw,  invited 
the  rich  traders  and  tiremen  of  that  race 
from  France.  Crowds  of  Jews  now 
settled  in  Stamford  and  in  York ;  after- 
wards they  came  to  Oxford  and  London ; 
and  during  the  first  golden  period  of 
their  return  they  occupied  and  enriched 
these  cities  by  art  and  trade.  In  London 
they  dwelt  in  two  several  places ;  both 
of  which  localities  were  determined  by 
the  fact  of  Jews  being  considered  as 
'*  the  King's  men," — not  as  ordinary  cit- 
izens,— ^free  of  the  ordinary  law.  One 
of  their  quarters  lay  in  the  City  proper, 
the  quarter  off  Cheapside,  in  which  stood 
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4ihe  ancient  London  Palace.  This  qnar- 
ter  was  called  from  thera  the  Jewry. 
They  clastered  abont  the  old  palace^  be- 
cause they  were  **  the  King's  men,"  and 
found  their  only  protection  under  the 
palace  wa11».  The  second  quarter,  which 
lay  beyond  the  City  towards  the  east, 
was  also  a  royal  quarter,  being  close  to 
the  king's  Tower,  a  part  of  London  over 
which  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  had  on- 
ly a  limited  right  of  sway.  When  the 
prince  was  weak,  the  Jews  fled  into  the 
Tower,  which  was  sometimes  crowded 
with  Jews  so  closely  that  pestilence  broke 
out,  and  scattered  both  the  fugitives  and 
their  protectors  to  the  four  winds. 
When  the  prince  was  strong,  his  "  men  " 
multiplied  in  number — swarming  back- 
ward from  the  Tower  ditch  into  the  dis- 
trict now  known  as  the  Minories,  and 
the  swamp  called  Hounds'  Ditch.  The 
great  merchants  of  the  sacred  race  dwelt 
in  the  City,  the  poor  hucksters  and  chap- 
•men  near  the  Tower.  Hence  the  first 
quarter  is  called  Old  Jewry,  the  second 
quarter  Poor  Jewry. 

Policy  led  the  earlier  Norman  kings 
to  befriend  this  gifted  and  useful  race 
against  the  monks  and  against  the  mob. 
Rufus,  indeed,  was  so  iar  attached  to 
them  that  some  writers  &ncy  he  had 
thoughts  of  becoming  a  Jew  himself. 
But  this  IS  an  inference  from  facts  whioh 
bear  a  totally  different  construction. 
Rufus  resisted  any  attempt  to  convert 
the  Jews ;  and  on  a  notable  occasion  he 
called  before  him  certain  converts  in 
Rouen,  and  bade  them  return  to  the  faith 
of  their  fathers ;  whence  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  he  was  in  favor  of  that  taith. 
The  truth  was,  Rufus  was  in  favor  of 
"  King's  men."  Jews  were  profitable 
clients,  and  Rufus  had  no  wish  to  see 
their  number  reduced  by  conversion,  in 
the  reality  of  which  be  was  not  likely  to 
believe.  The  story  told  of  him  shows 
that  the  question  was  one  of  money. 
Stephen,  a  Norman  Jew,  came  to  Rutus 
complaining  that  his  son  had  quitted  the 
synagogue,  and  ojBTering  the  kiug  a  purse 
of  sixty  silver  marks  to  persuade  him 
back.  Rufus  took  the  silver,  and  sent 
for  the  lad.  "Sirrah,"  he  cried,  "thy 
father  here  complaineth  that  without  his 
license  thon  art  become  a  Christian ;  if 
this  be  true,  I  command  thee  to  return 
to  the  religion  of  thy  nation  without 
more  ado." — "Your  Grace,"  said  the 


young  convert,  "  doth  but  jest."  On 
which  Rufus  Pushed  up  into  sadden 
wrath  :  "  What !  thou  dunghill  knave, 
should  I  jest  with  thee  ?  Get  thee  hence 
quickly,  and  fulfil  my  commandment,  or 
by  St.  Luke's  &ce  I  shall  cause  thine  eyes 
to  be  plucked  out."  The  young,  man 
would  not  turn  finom  his  new  ways,  even 
after  such  a  threat :  and  when  Stephen 
saw  that  the  king  had  failed  in  his  pro- 
mise, he  asked  for  his  money  back. 
But  Ruths  and  silver  marks  were  not  to 
be  parted.  "  Why,  man,"  said  the  king, 
^^  I  did  what  I  could ;"  and  on  the  pM 
fellow  saying  that  he  must  have  either 
his  son  or  his  silver  at  the  king's  hands, 
Rufus  gave  him  bac^  thirty  marks  to 
stop  his  mouth. 

Oxford  was  in  that  time  almost  a  Jew- 
ish city.  The  best  houses  belonged  to 
men  of  this  race,  who  boarded  the  Eng- 
lish students,  and  established  schools  for 
the  study  of  Hebrew  law.  Lombard 
Hall,  Moses  Hall,  and  Jacob  Hail  were 
centres  of  learning.  A  great  synagogue 
was  buiU,  and  the  Jews  were  popular 
with  students  and  learned  men*  Great 
!^bbis  lectured  on  their  faith,  and  two 
quarters  of  Oxford  .were  known  as  the 
Old  Jewry  and  the  New  Jewry. 

The  Jews  grew  fat,  and  fat  men  are 
incautious,  m  the  reign  of  Henry. the 
First  the  monks  began  to  show  their 
teeth ;  and  from  this  .reign  downward 
the  Church  led  ou  the  mob  to  attack  the 
Jews.  In  the  reign  of  Stephen  they 
were  fined  and  imprisoned ;  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  the  First  they  were  massa- 
cred ;  in  the  reign  of  John  they  were 
cheated  and  robbed ;  and  so  far  forward 
until  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fii-st, 
when  they  were  finally  expelled  the 
kingdom,  under  pain  of  death.  Then 
came  a  time  of  silence  and  exclusion. 
For  three  hundred  years  the  law  of  Eng- 
land had  no  mercy  on  the  Jew.  Ho  was 
an  infidel,  a  cagot,  a  leper,  a  thing  that 
could  not  live  upon  the  English  soil. 

The  offences  charged  upon  the  Jews, 
and  held  to  justify  their  expulsion  from 
a  country  in  which  they  had  dwelt  before 
the  Norman  baron  and  the  Saxon  yeo* 
man  came  into  the  land,  were  such  as  to 
raise  a  smile  in  more  considerate  and 
more  critical  times.  They  debased  the 
coin,  they  forestalled  the  markets^  they 
gibed  at  images,  they  poisoned  the  wells, 
they  strove  to  convert  tbe  Christians^ 
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they  kidnapped  young  ehildren,  whom 
they  sacriticed  as  burnt  offerings. 

One  accusation  roused  the  anger  of 
the  commons,  a  second  justified  suspicion 
in  the  nobles.  But  our  sires  were  far 
more  i<rnorant  and  superstitious  than  un- 
just. Nine  out  of  every  ten  men  in  this 
kingdom  believed  that  Robert,  of  St. 
Edmund's  Bury,  was  killed  by  the  Jews, 
and  that  his  blood  was  sprinkled  on  their 
altar  by  the  high  priest.  Our  fathers 
were  not  singular  in  these  beliefs.  No 
page  ill  the  long  stoiy  of  popular  delu- 
sions is  more  striking  than  that  which 
tells  of  the  widely  spread  conviction 
that  Jews  put  men — especially  boys  and 
young  men — to  death  to  get  their  blood. 
'This  belief  was  found  in  Paris  and  in 
Seville,  in  Alexandria  and  in  Damascus, 
just  as  it  was  found  in  Oxford  and  in 
London.  Nay,  it  is  still  to  be  found  in 
the  South  and  in  the  £ast.  Many  per- 
sons in  Rome,  and  yet  more  in  Jerusa- 
lem, assure  you  that  the  Passover  cannot 
be  properly  kept  unless  the  cakes  are 
mixed  with  Christian  blood.  No  Easter 
ever  passes  by  without  quarrels  in  Zion 
provoked  by  this  superstition.  The 
Greek  and  the  Armenian  cling  to  their 
old  traditions,  and  every  little  fray  in 
the  Holy  City  between  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian lenas  to  charge  and  counter-charge, 
which  the  grave  and  impartial  Turks 
have  to  decide  according  to  their  written 
law.  A  few  years  ago  these  accusations 
were  raised  so  often  m  Palestine  that  the 
Sultan  issued  a  commission  of  inquiry 
into  the  tacts  alleged  and  denied,  when 
both  sides  were  heard,  the  Jewish  books 
were  overhauled  by  mufti,  and  an  im- 
perial decree  was  issued,  of  which  all 
pashns  and  kadis  must  take  note,  declar- 
ing that  the  Greek  and  Armenian  allega- 
tions were  untrue. 

The  higher  English  knights  and  nobles 
had  other  reasons  for  their  hatred  of  the 
Jews.  Some  of  these  nobles  may  have 
really  feared — ^as  they  certainly  said  they 
feared — that  the  richer  Jews  would  bribe 
the  courtiers  over  to  their  faith.  Such 
things  were  freely  said  in  Italy  end 
Spain.  Still  more,  the  Jews  were  much 
more  ^^  liberal,''  as  it  is  called,'  than  their 
sturdy  neighbors.  Many  of  the  Jews 
were  learned  men,  and  learned  men  are 
apt  to  laugh  at  things  which  vulgar  folk 
hold  sacred.  An  Oxford  Hebrew  mock- 
ed St  Frideswide,  saying  he  could  cure 


as  many  sick  persons  as  the  saint  herself. 
The  legend  runs  that  the  nK>cking  Jew 
went  mad  and  hung  himself  in  his  own 
kitchen, — which  is  perhaps  a  politic  way 
of  telling  the  tumultuous  story  of  popu* 
lar  ire  and  pnestly  vengeance,  borne 
of  these  learned  men  were  learned  in  the 
way  to  excite  suspicion:  they  were  al- 
chemists, sorcerers,  and  astrologers,  pro- 
fessors of  magian  art,  dealers  in  charms 
and  amulets,  agents  of  the  Seraglio  and 
the  Court.  But  their  true  offeuce  was 
— ^they  were  rich. 

They  were  rich,  and  the  world  could 
not  forgive  them.  The  fact  is,  the  Jew, 
who  is  by  nature  a  shepherd  and  a  wine- 
grower,— a  man  who  delights  in  the  pas- 
ture and  the  garden,  and  whose  national 
poetry  breathes  of  the  tent,  the  flock,  and 
the  watercouriBe, — had  been  driven  by 
abominable  laws  from  the  courses  he 
loved  into  the  practice  of  acts  which 
were  originally  foreign  to  his  race. 
When  a  Hebrew  could  hold  land  of  his 
own,  he  was  neither  a  pedler  nor  a 
money-lender.  He  sheared  his  own 
sheep,  he  planted  his  6wn  olives,  he 
pressed  his  own  grapes,  he  threshed  his 
own  com.  Under  that  Roman  law» 
which  the  Church  sent  into  Western 
Europe,  a  Jew  was  forbidden  to  own 
land ;  hence  he  was  driven  into  trade, 
which  his  genius  converted  into  a  profit- 
able calling.  Most  of  all,  be  took  to 
buying  and  selling  money;  to  lending 
on  interest  and  security — a  vocation  for 
which  few  men  are  naturally  fit.  The 
Jews  were  dealers  in  money,  and  nearly 
every  man  of  influence  in  the  Plantagenet 
Court  was  in  their  debt. 

That  was  oflence  enough,  and  for  that 
offence  they  were  driven  into  foreign 
lands.  They  were  driven  away  from 
this  island  with  as  much  cruelty  as  their 
brethren  afterwards  underwent  in  Spain. 
The  Church  put  them  to  the  ban — cursed 
them,  plundered  them,  and  drove  them 
forth.  For  four  hnndi^ed  years  that  stem 
decree  was  held.  But  a  change  was 
coming  for  the  holy  race.  The  Iron  Age 
was  almost  past ;  and  though  the  golden 
prime  was  yet  far  off,  the  wiser  spirits 
were  looking  for  a  brighter  day.  Luther, 
Cranmer,  Calvin, — all  the  great  spirits 
of  the  Reformation  had  been  the  uneon- 
sdous  friends  of  Israel ;  and  when  the 
sentiment  of  respect  for  private  judg- 
ment in  affairs  of  faith  had  entered  deeply 
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into  men's  minds,  a  habit  of  toleration 
followed  in  ita  wake,  of  wLtch  tbe  He- 
brew found  bis  share. 

The  Puritans  were  warm  admirers  of 
tbe  Jews.  They  talked  Old  Testament. 
They  called  their  sons  Dsivid  and  Abner ; 
their  daughters  Miriam  and  Hephssebah. 
They  regarded  the  Gommonwetilth  as  a 
new  Israel,  and  Oromwell  as  a  modem 
Joshua.  Some  of  the  foreign  Jews  par- 
took of  these  fancies.  They  thought 
the  Lord  Proteotor  might  proye  to  be 
their  Messiah,  and  they  sent  a  deputation 
to  England  to  make  strict  inquiry  into 
Cromwell's  pedigree,  expecting  to  find 
in  his  ancestry  some  trace  of  Hebrew 
blood.  Under  bis  Protectorate  they 
hoped  to  come  back  to  their  ancient 
English  homes. 

Cromwell  sat  in  his  chair  of  state, 
with  the  open  Bible  before  him,  and 
with  a  petition  from  a  learned  Jew  in 
his  hancL  It  was  a  yery  adroit  petition, 
and  the  writer  of  it  was  a  very  ingenious 
man.  The  petition  began,  in  its  queer 
English,  referring  to  tbe  words  of  Dan- 
iel— "Thou  that  removest  kings  and 
settest  up  kings," — ^facts  which  he  hinted 
were  allowed, — "  to  the  end  the  living 
might  know  that  the  Highest  hath  do- 
minion in  roan's  kingdom  and  giveth  the 
same  to  whom  he  pleases."  It  went  on 
to  say  that  no  man  becomes  a  governor 
of  men  unless  he  be  first  called  to  that 
office  by  God.  It  then  proceeded  to 
show  that  no  ruler  of  men  had  ever  been 
stable  in  his  seat  of  power  who  was  in- 
imical to  the  holy  race;  and  cited  in 
proof  of  this  strong  assertion  the  cases 
of  Pharaoh,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Antiocbus, 
Epiphanins,  and  Pompey.  The  paper 
went  on  to  say  that  no  country  which 
favored  that  race  had  ever  failed  to 
flourish,  though  it  refrained  from  citing 
the  examples  of  this  second  proposition. 
Lastly,  it  prayed  the  Lord  Protector  to 
repeal  the  laws,  passed  under  the  kings, 
i^ainat  the  Jews^  and  to  permit  a  syna- 
gogue to  be  built  in  London. 

The  author  of  this  petition  was  Ma- 
nasseh  ben  Israel,  a  Jew  of  Portuguese 
descent,  then  living  in  Amsterdam — a 
man  of  fine  culture  and  unquestionable 
piety.  English  ambassadors  had  been 
received  in  the  Dutch  capital,  not  only 
by  the  Goveniment,  but  by  the  churchei. 
Not  the  least  eager  to  hail  the  new 
Cpmmonwealth  were  the  Hebrew  mer- 


chants, and  a  c^and  reception  was  ao- 
corded  to  her  mmij^tersin  tne  synagogue. 
Manasseh  took  advantage  of  this  visit  to 
urge  upon  Cromwell  the  recall  of  his 
people  from  their  long  exile. 

dromwell  favored  the  petition.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  reported  against  maintaining  the 
old  statute  of  exclusion.  The  Lord 
Mayor  and  Sheriff  declared  that  the 
City  was  willing  to  receive  the  Jews  as 
brethren.  But  the  old  enemies  of  the 
Jews  were  still  strong.  The  clergy,  even 
the  Puritan  clergy,  could  not  see  their 
way  to  such  liberal  concessions  as  the 
lawyers  and  citizens  were  prepared  to 
make.  To  the  divines,  a  Jew  vras  a  man 
of  a  stiff-necked  race,  who  had  rejected 
the  true  Messiah  and  put  the  Son  of  God 
to  a  shameful  death.  Owen,  Cradock, 
and  their  brethren  turned  over  the 
leaves  of  prophecy.  Manasseh  had  very 
skilfully  ^Eillen  in  with  Puritan  ways  of 
thought ;  hinting  that  the  judgment  was 
at  hand,  and  the  day  of  final  reconcilia- 
tion nigh.  Cromwell,  struck  by  this 
suggestion,  urged  the  divines  to  adopt  a 
healing  policy;  but  the  preachers  held 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  Jews  were  a 
God*abandoned  people  unfit  for  associa- 
tion with  Christian  men.  Cromwell's 
eloquence  was  highly  praised ;  and  the 
subject  being  one  which  he  knew,  he 
probably  spoke  beyond  his  usual  style ; 
but  neiUier  Glynn's  law  nor  Cromwell's 
eloquence  availed  in  presence  of  these 
hot  divines.  Tbe  clergy  stood  out ;  and 
even  after  Hugh  Peters  and  two  other 
advocates  of  Manasseh's  scheme  were 
added  to  the  conference,  the  clergy  were 
obstinate  And  powerful  enough  to  defeat 
Cromwell's  plan. 

But  the  Lord  Protector  was  a  law 
unto  himself.  If  a  regular  act  could  not 
be  obtained  empowering  the  Jews  to 
settle  in  England  once  again,  not  as 
^'  King's  men,''  but  as  citizens  and  equals, 
men  with  legal  rights,  he  oould  and  would 
permit  them  to  come  in  as  *'  Protector's 
men."  In  that  quality  a  few  of  them 
came  back  from  Amsterdam  and  Leyden. 
Under  Cromwell^  they  had  no  persecu- 
tion to  fear  and  no  exactions  to  resist. 
They  came  back  on  sufferance  only ;  but 
they  soon  established  a  character  in  Lon- 
don which  made  them  many  friends. 
In  a  few  years,  opinion  underwent  a 
change;  the  clergy  lost  their  power; 
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the  old,  abominable  laws  were  all  re- 
pealed ;  Hod  the  Jew,  who  had  ventured 
to  come  home  as  a  ^'  Protector^s  man," 
became  a  peaceable  and  prosperous  citi* 
sen  of  the  realm. 

Among  the  Jews  themselves,  Crom- 
well is  re^gc^rded  as  the  man  to  whom, 
under  God,  they  are  chiefly  indebted  for 
their  happy  return  to  a  country  which 
had  cast  them  out  for  400  years.  But 
Cromwell  might  neyer  have  called  that 
conference  in  Uie  Long  Gallery  of  White- 
hall had  he  not  been  urged  by  Manasseh 
ben  Israel,  the  pious  and  able  Fortuguese 
Jew ;  a  copy  of  whose  rather  scarce 
Petition  to  His  Highness  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector has  been  reprinted  at  Melbourne 
in  Australia ;  a  city  which  is  more  popu- 
lous than  Jerusalem,  and  which  is  built 
on  a  continent  of  which  Manasseh  never 
heard  the  name. 


LeiBan  Hoar. 
THB  DEEP  SEA. 

How  deep  is  it?  Why  cannot  we  find 
a  bottom  ?  These  must  have  been  the 
questions  of  many  a  seaman  as  he  sailed 
over  what  were  called  the  unfathomable 
parts  of  the  ocean.  Yet  the  questions 
went  unanswered  for  years,  and  men 
were  driven,  in  the  absence  of  ability  to 
sound  the  very  deep  seas,  to  give  up  the 
attempt  as  hopeless.  The  earliest  sea* 
men  used  poles  or  rods  with  which  to 
asoertain  the  depth  of  the  water  in  which 
they  sailed,  and  their  successors  improved 
on  their  apparatus  by  using  lines,  which, 
by  means  of  weights,  were  cast  to  a  cer- 
tain depth,  beyond  which,  it  was  said, 
the  water  was  not  fathomable.  Later 
surveyors  increased  the  length  of  their 
lead  lines,  and  obtained  what,  to  them, 
were  really  deep  soundings;  but  even 
these  failed  to  touch  the  bottom  at  those 
parts  of  **  blue  water  "  which  were  far- 
thest from  land,  and  it  was  reserved  to 
ocean  surveyors  yet  living  to  take  casts 
in  the  deepest  depths. 

The  Americans  have  been  industrious, 
indefatigable,  in  this  matter  of  deep-sea 
sounding,  and  under  the  direction  of  men 
Hke  Maury,  Lee,  McKeever,  and  Berry- 
man,  they  have  been  very  successful.  To 
them  we  owe  a  great  deal  of  our  know- 
ledge on  the  subject.  To  the  system 
inaugurated  by  Captun  Maury,  when  he 


presided  at  the  National  Observatory  at 
Washington,  nautical  science  is  already 
greatly  indebted,  and  will  be  more  so  yet, 
if  the  system  be  continued. 

It  is,  however,  to  an  £ng2ishman  that 
the  honor  is  due  of  having  taken  the 
deepest  deep-sea  sounding  on  record. 
Captain  Denham — nowRear:Admiral  Sir 
Henry  Denham — when  in  command  of 
H.M.S.  Herald,  on  her  voyage  of  discov- 
ery and  surveying  in  the  South  Seas, 
succeeded  in  getting  a  cast  at  the  unpre- 
cedented depth  of  eight  miles  and  three* 
quaitern.  The  American  officers  had 
obtained  soundings,  and  also  specimens 
of  the  bottom,  at  a  depth  exceeding  two 
milesj  but  they  had  given  up  as  hopeless 
all  attempts  to  ^o  much  deeper.  It  was 
with  a  line  of  uieir  make  that  Captain 
Denham  sounded,  after  they  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  turning  it  to  account.  Com- 
modore McKeever,  of  the  United  States 
navy,  was  lyins  at  Rio  in  his  frigate, 
when  the  Herald  was  there.  Some  civili- 
ties were  interchanged,  and  the  commo- 
dore, being  on  board  the  Herald,  saw 
that  the  captain  had  several  large  reels 
of  sounding  line  secured  in  various  parts 
of  the  ship.  Very  kindly,  he  offered  to 
send  him  some  line,  which  had  been 
made  on  purpose,  and  which  was  better 
in  every  respect  than  the  common  spun 
yam  ordinarily  used^  and  after  he  quitted 
the  Herald,  he  sent  a  boat  off  to  her  with 
the  truly  splendid  present  often  thousand 
fathoms  of  line. 

Furnished  thus  with  the  very  best  ma- 
terial, Captain  Denham  went  on  his  way, 
taking  casts  whenever  he  could  get  them, 
but  not  having  occasion  to  use  his  Ameri- 
can reserve.  One  day,  however,  the 
weatlier  was  so  favorable  that  he  was 
tempted  to  try  his  fortune.  There  was 
a  fairly  smooth  surface  to  the  water,  no 
wind,  or  next  to  none,  and  the  ship  was 
in  a  position  where  it  would  be  highly 
advantageous  to  get  soundings.  Her 
exact  place  was  lat.  86**  49'  S.,  Ion.  37**  6' 
W^  or  midway  between  Tristan  D'Acun- 
ha  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Captain  Denham 
was  well  aware  that  many,  if  not  all,  of 
the  previous  soundings  had  been  obtain- 
ed by  casts  made  from  the  ship's  side, 
and  he  knew  that  results  so  obtained  must 
be  more  or  less  fallacious.  At  the  most 
favorable  time,  on  the  calmest  day,  theire 
must  always  be  certain  causes  m  oper- 
ation which  will  militate  against  a  ship 
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remaining  in  one  position.  There  will 
always  be  a  certain  amount  of  wind,  and 
whatever  wind  there  may  be  will  assur- 
edly act  on  the  ship's  bulk,  as  on  a  sail, 
and  drive  her  a  certain  distance ;-  then 
there  is,  perhaps,  "  a  set"  or  surface  cur- 
rent, which  will  drift  the  ship,  in  spite  of 
sails  thrown  aback,  and  other  means  for 
keeping  ships  stationary ;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  an  un- 
moored vessel  in  such  a  position  that  the 
sounding  line  hove  from  its  side  shall  be 
straight  up  and  down,  and  without  this 
condition  no  sounding  can  be  true.  To 
a  smaller  extent,  these  observations  are 
true  as  regards  unmoored  boats,  and 
Captain  Denham  had  reason  to  think  that 
some  of  the  deep  casts  reported  as  having 
been  made  by  their  agency  were  incor- 
rect in  consequence.  He  determined  to 
avoid  the  difficulty  of  sounding  from  the 
ship's  side  by  usmg  his  boats,  and  to 
overcome  the  minor  difficulty  besetting 
the  use  of  boats  by  resorting  to  an  inge- 
nious expedient  of  his  own  contriving. 

In  the  bow  of  one  boat  he  had  the 
American  commodore's  reel  rigged  in 
such  a  way  that  the  line  would  run  clear 
of  the  boat  when  once  set  going;  a  man 
was  also  stationed  at  the  reel  especially 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  kink  in 
the  line.  The  men  in  this  boat  were 
charged  to  keep  their  oars  in  the  water, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  the  boat 
moving  in  any  direction.  A  painter  from 
the  bow  of  this  boat  was  made  fast  to  the 
stem  of  another  boat  ahead,  and  the  offi- 
cer in  charge  was  directed  to  keep  the 
painter  "taut,"  but  not  to  take  any  strain 
upon  it.  The  arrangement  was  thus  far 
pretty  much  the  same  as  had  been  adopt- 
ed on  previous  occasions.  The  inge- 
nious contrivance  of  Captain  Denham, 
which  overcame  the  inconveniences  in- 
cidental to  the  arrangement,  was  as  sim- 
ple as  it  was  efficacious.  From  the  boat 
in  which  the  American  line  was  fitted  an 
ordinary  deep-sea  lead  and  line  were  cast 
to  a  depth  of  forty  fathoms,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  lead  at  that  depth  held 
the  boat  as  though  she  had  been  anchor- 
ed, so  firmly  that  she  swung  to  it  when 
from  any  cause  she  swayed  at  all.  This 
was  a  very  great  improvement  over  the 
former  plan  of  sounding  from  boats,  for, 
assisted  by  the  other  appliances  already 
mentioned,  the  Herald's  boats  were  kept 
perfectly  steady  and  stationary. 


The  American  line  was  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  weighed,  when  dry, 
one  pound  per  hundred  fathoms.  One 
fathom  of  it  sustained  in  the  air  a  weight 
of  seventy-two  pounds,  and  this  power 
to  bear  would  of  course  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  support  afforded  by  sea- 
water  during  actual  immersion.  Of 
course  under  the  same  circnmstancet  the 
weight  of  the  line  would  be  also  much 
increased  by  saturation,  but  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  support  given.  The  plum- 
met weighed  nine  ])ounds,  and  was  eleven 
inches  and  a  half  long,  by  1*7  inches  in 
breadth. 

At  8.30  A.  V.  the  plummet  was  let  gOy 
and  cleared  out  the  first  hundred  fathoms 
in  a  miinute  and  a  half;  the  next  hundred 
took  two  minutes  and  five  seconds ;  and 
the  time  required  per  hundred  fathoms 
went  on  gradually  increasing,  till  instead 
of  twenty-seven  minutes  fifteen  seconds 
the  time  taken  to  get  out  the  first  thou- 
sand fathoms,  one  hour  forty-nine  min- 
utes and  fifteen  seconds  were  wanted  for 
the  seventh  thousand. 

On  and  on  went  the  wheel,  dragged 
round  by  the  line^  which  paid  itsefi'  off 
at  ever  lessening  speed,  till  after  the 
lapse  of  nine  hours  twenty-four  minutes 
and  forty-five  seconds,  and  when  the  lead 
had  reeled  off  7,700  fathoms  of  line,  bot- 
tom was  reported.  Captain  Denham 
satisfied  himself  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
cast  by  testing  it  with  his  own  hands. 
The  line  was  also  hauled  in  a  few  fathoms, 
and  being  let  go  again,  stopped  at  the 
same  place.  Moreover,  throughout  the 
enormous  length  of  the  line  that  was  out 
—eight  miles  and  three  quarters — the 
shock  of  the  lead  was  as  perceptible  as 
if  the  cast  had  been  made  in  ordinarily 
shallow  water.    ' 

In  the  hope  of  procuring  a  specimen 
of  the  bottom  the  lead  had  been  armed 
with  grease  in  the  usual  way,  but  unfcrr- 
tunately  the  line  broke  when  it  had  been 
all  pulled  in  with  the  exception  of  a 
hundred  and  forty  fathoms, 'so  that  lead, 
line,  and  specimens  were  all  lost.  The 
great  fact  had,  however,  been  established 
that  there  is  a  bottom  to  the  so-called 
bottomless  sea,  and  that  in  a  spot  where 
the  depth  is  double  the  height  of  the 
highest  of  the  Andes. 

Doubts  were  of  course  thrown  by 
those  who  had  been  previou  ly  unsuc- 
cessful upon  the  accuracy  of  the  result 
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obtained  by  Captain  Denham.  Tbe 
American  surveyors  were  especially  haril 
of  belief,  and  probably  to  this  day  do 
not  credit  the  statements  of  the  English. 
In  a  variety  of  ways  they  have  tried  to 
explain  away  the  indications  of  "  bot- 
tom •*  which  were  apparent  to  all  in  the 
Herald's  boats,  and  tney  have  theoreti- 
cally, to  their  own  satisfaction,  estab- 
lished, so  to  Speak,  the  probability  of 
the  impossibility  of  Captain  Denham's 
soundings.  Let  us  hope  that  future  sur- 
veyors may  be  fortunate  enough  to  ob- 
tain the  specimens  which  were  denied  to 
Captain  Denham.  For  specimens  of  the 
bottom  at  such  depths  would  go  far  to- 
wards the  solution  of  many  vexed  que$- 
tions — whether  life  exists  there,  whether 
tbe  detritus  of  the  dead  marine  creatures 
finds  a  resting  place  there,  with  other 
mysteries  of  the  deep.  So  far  from  the 
depths  of  ocean  being  devoid  of  life 
and  color,  as  some  supposed,  recent  dis- 
coveries lead  to  the  belief  that  the  deep- 
sea  bottom  teems  with  animal  life ;  nor  is 
it  impossible  that  creatures  may  there  be 
found,  extinct  on  the  surface,  or  appear- 
ing at  rare  intervals,  like  the  great  sea 
serpent,  but  linking  the  present  with  past 
geological  periods. 

Lieutenant  Brookes,  of  the  United 
States  navy,  invented  a  sounding  appa- 
ratus, which  was  superior  to  all  other 
things  of  the  kind.  To  a  common  mus- 
ket barrel  was  secured  a  thiity-two 
pounder  cannon  ball,  in  such  a  way  that 
upon  the  barrel  receiving  a  shock,  such 
as  it  would  get  on  touching  bottom,  the 
ball,  which  had  done  its  duty  as  a  sinker 
and  was  no  longer  wanted,  would  run 
off  and  release  the  line  of  its  weight.  At 
the  same  time,  the  "  arming  rod  " — that 
is,  the  lower  end  of  the  musket  barrel 
— being  duly  greased,  picked  up  speci- 
mens of  whatever  bottom  there  might 
be.  By  means  of  this  ingenious  and 
simple  contrivance  specimens  have  been 
obtained  from  a  depth  of  two  and  three 
miles.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  spe- 
cimen was  obtained  from  Captain  Den- 
ham's  deep  cast,  and  that  Brookes'  ap- 
paratus was  not  used  on  that  occasion, 
though  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
weight  of  thirty-two  pounds  would  have 
proved  too  much  for  the  great  length 
of  line  that  was  out,  and  would  have 
broken  it.  The  nine-pound  plummet 
was,  moreover,   found    to    be    sinker 


enough;  the  drawback  tout  was  that  it 
had  no  apparatus  for  disengaging  itself 
when  it  touched  bottom,  and  the  strain 
of  its  entire  weight  had  to  be  borne  by 
the  incoming  line. 

Captain  Denham  invented  a  specimen- 
finder^  by  the  use  of  which  he  obviated 
the  inconvenience  in  the  employment  of 
grease,  which  frequently  so  fouled  the 
specimens  brought  up  as  to  render  them 
difficult  to  be  analyzed.  It  consisted  in 
a  metal  mouth  of  triaugular  shape,  which 
opened  on  pressure  from  a  spring,  and 
received  into  its  cavity,  sand,  shells,  or 
whatever  else  there  might  be.  On  the 
pressure  being  withdrawn,  the  metal 
mouth  closed  upon  its  prey,  and  brought 
it  up  in  a  normal  state  to  the  surface. 
The  mouth  itself  was  fixed  into  the  end 
of  the  sinker,  and  the  spring  through 
which  it  opened  and  shut  was  enclosed 
in  the  sinker,  but  connected  with  a  rod 
that  protruded  beyond  the  apex  of  the 
triangular  mouth.  The  end  of  this  rod 
would  be  the  first  object  connected  with 
the  sinker  to  touch  bottom,  and,  touch- 
ing it,  would  be  pressed  in  upon  the 
spring  which  caused  the  metal  mouth  to 
open.  The  mouth  itself  burying  its  lips 
in  the  sand,  would  embrace  a  certain 
quantity  of  it,  and  would  close  firmly 
upon  it  so  soon  as  the  sounding-line,  be- 
ginning to  be  hauled  in,  caused  the  pres- 
sure to  be  taken  off  the  rod  and  spring. 
Such  an  apparatus  was  very  successfully 
used  in  water  of  which  the  depth  did  not 
exceed  one  to  two  miles.  A  modifica- 
tion of  it,  embodying  Brookes'  prin- 
ciple  of  discharging  the  weight  of  the 
sinker,  would  be  an  almost  perfect  ap- 
paratus for  soundings,  no  matter  how 
deep. 
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A  WORD  ON  THE  DRAMA  IN  ENGLAND 

AND  FRANCE. 

Wb  stood  once  highest  among  those 
countries  whose  dramatic  literature  was 
the  highest.  We  have  entirely  lost  that 
position  now.  We  stand  in  the  matter 
of  dramatic  literature  on  a  lower  level 
than  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

It  will  not  serve  us  as  a  justification 
to  say  that  the  taste  for  the  drama  itself 
has  declined ;  for  when  our  drama  stood 
loftiest  (in  modem  times)  the  drama  was 
cultivated  and  respected  in  all  other 
nations,  and  it  is  so  at  this  moment  in 
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every  other  European  coQDtry  save  Eng- 
land. It  ia  in  England  only  that  the 
glory  of  the  drama  has  gone  down,  and 
it  is  a  fact  much  to  be  deplored,  for  it 
coincides  with  an  andeniable  degeneracy 
of  taste,  and  it  suppresses  the  noblest 
form  of  expression  affected  by  the 
national  tongne. 

We  say  advisedly  "  the  noblest,"  be- 
cause in  a  really  great  drama  nothing 
should  fail,  and  the  oigher  the  truths  you 
utter  (so  they  be  truths)  the  more  inevi- 
tably you  impress  the  opowd,  no  matter 
of  what  various  elements  it  may  be 
formed.  To  compose  a  great  drama  is  a 
lofty  aim,  and  one  to  which  any  man 
may  be  proud  to  aspire. 

To  restore  life  to  the  glorious  dead, 
and  for  a  brief  space  put  the  present  and 
the  past  &ce  to  face,  was  for  ages  the 
chief  object  of  dmraatic  art.  It  implied 
a  grand  exercise  of  man's  finest  faculties, 
and  through  all  time  we  devoutly  honor 
such  names  as  that  of  ^schylus.  But  as 
the  years  roll  on,  the  deed  grows  to  be 
less  thought  of,  and  the  man  who  did  it, 
more;  we  become  as  St.  Augustine 
wished  we  should  do,  curious  of  our- 
selves. After  Action  had  reigned 
supreme  through  the  whole  of  the  Mid* 
die  Ages,  and — extremes  yielding  for- 
ever the  same  results— we  had  witnessed 
the  same  sacrifice  of  the  Individual  to 
the  Fact  achieved,  of  which  our  most 
advanced  brethren  in  America  furnish  a 
fresh  example ;  after  this  period,  men 
came  to  turn  their  eyes  inwards,  and  ask 
why  they  did  this  or  that  deed.  The  deed 
itself  lost  its  exclusive  interest,  and  the 
doer  of  it  became  the  problem  to  be  solved. 

Of  this  modern  school  of  dramatic  art 
the  completest  expression  that  can  be 
conceived  is  Shakspeare.  However  we 
may  try,  we  can  conceive  nothing 
beyond  him. 

Throughout  antiquity  and  the  darker 
times,  men  did  more  than  they  talked  or 
thought.  Now,  and  since  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  gradually  talk  and  think 
more  than  we  dp ;  man's  motives  become 
as  it  were  actors,  and  the  reason  of  what 
he  achieves  interests  us  even  more  than 
the  achievement.  We  repeat  it,  we  are 
curious  of  ourselves,  and  one  vast  note  of 
interrogation  stamps  itself  upon  nearly 
every  expressed  form  of  our  thought. 

It  is  just  possible  that  in  this  fact  of 
the  altered  motive  of  the  drama  may  lie 


somewhat  of  our  national  neglect  of  it, 
for  we  still  appear  singularly  desirous  of 
avoiding  whatsoever  comes  under  the 
head  ot  selfanalvsis.  Foreign  nations 
have  never  shrunk  irom  this,  but  on  the 
oontrary ;  and  for  two  centuries  the 
French  drama  has  in  reality  rested  its 
whole  fiibric  apon  the  development  of  oh** 
racter, — upon  the  causes  which  have  de- 
termined certain  men  to  do  certain  deeds. 

This  school  begins  with  Racine's 
"  B6r6nice,"  which  is,  from  first  to  last, 
an  inquisition  into  the  depths  of  the 
human  heart.  No  roman  d'anaiyae  of 
Madame  Sand  herself  ever  proved 
greater  skill  in  the  art  of  moral  anatomy. 

And  this  is  now  the  lasting  principle 
of  all  the  modern  dramatists  of  France. 
Take  all  recent  snocesses :  M.  de  Girar> 
din's  "  Suppliee  d'une  Femme,"  Angier'a 
"Paul  Forestier,"  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing, incomparable  triumph  of  the  last 
few  weeks,  Sardou's  "  Patrie : "  take  all 
these,  and  you  will  find  that  the  interest 
rests  upon  the  solution  of  some  psycho- 
logical problem.  Even  in  the  case  of 
M.  Sardou,  where  the  ac^,  the  deed,  has 
its  large  share,  the  genuine  interest 
nevertheless  rests  on  the  passion  that  ia 
endured,  on  the  suffering  that  is  brought 
to  bear  from  without,  and  moulds  the 
internal  man. 

Shall  love  compel  patriotism,  or  p»* 
triotism  love  ?  That  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion with  M.  Sardou.  He  decides  in 
favor  of  patriotism ;  and  the  great  public 
out  of  doors,  the  population  of  a/7e/a««0S 
of  a  vast  city,  decides  with  him,  and, 
short  of  absolutely  carrying  him  in  tri* 
umph,  gives  every  other  mark  of  enthu- 
siasm that  can  be  imagined. 

Here  a^in,  in  countries  where  the 
drama  is  still  actively  cultivated,  as  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  is  its  supreme  dignity 
and  U8e — that  it  is  to  the  full  as  much  as  po- 
litical discussion,  the  exponent  as  well  as 
the  thermometer  of  the  public  sentiment. 

The  drama  can  only  attain  to  its  ut- 
most height  among  a  free  people,  but 
there  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  strongest 
elements  of  political  life. 

Parliament  and  the  stage  are  two  parts 
of  one  whole ;  they  complete  each  other ; 
and  wherever  the  Ibrm  of  government  ia 
representative  the  drama  ought  to  flour- 
ish ;  for  if  it  does  npt,  the  true  inference 
is  that  civilization  is  tending  downwarda 
instead  of  upwards^  and  is  material  and 
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coarse.  A  great  parliameatary  speaker 
may  become  a  minister,  and  help  to 
fashion  the  institatiooB  of  a  oountry,  but 
a  great  dramatic  creator  (i,e,  a  roan  who 
Qtters  grand  thoughts  through  the 
months  of  beings  who  while  they  speak 
them  live)  helps  to  feshion  human  minds 
in  all  countries.  Parliament  makes  mea- 
sures, the  drama  makes  men.  * 

It  is  not  true  to  say  that  a  great  poet 
has  as  much  influence  as  a  great  drama- 
tist :  he  has  not,  for  the  element  of  pub- 
licity is  wanting ;  the  electric  action  of 
soul  upon  soul,  the  immediate  action  of 
man  upon  man.  It  is  for  this  that  the 
drama  in  itself  is  the  grandest  form  of 
expressed  thought — it  contsuns  all  others. 
To  be  a  supreme  dramatic  poet  (we  will 
take  Shakspeare,  Calderon,  Goethe,  as  the 
highest  examples — Schiller  comes  long 
after)  a  man  must  be  everything  else. 
He  must  be  a  politician,  an  historian,  a 
poet,  a  philosopher,  and  an  orator.  He 
must  combine  two  radically  opposite 
natures,  and  be  at  once  a  man  of  action 
and  of  thought ;  he  must  conceive  and 
oritioise,  but,  above  all,  he  must  directly 
and  publicly  impress  a  crowd  of  other 
men.  He  must,  with  Egmont,  teach 
tyrants  of  all  times  how  they  foolishly 
forfeit  dominion ;  and  with  Hamlet  re- 
flect the  impress  of  other  men's  deeds, 
and  live  perpetually  irresolute,  '^  sicklied 
o'er "  himself  *'  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought." 

Absolute  excellence — ^hard  to  attain 
everywhere — ^is  of  harder  attainment  in 
the  drama  than  in  any  other  form  of 
literature,  because,  as  we  have  said,  it 
implies  so  much ;  but  apart  from  abso- 
lute excellence  achieved,  the  drama  is, 
of  its  Hnd^  noble,  and  its  cultivation  is 
a  healthy  thing  in  a  great  community. 

Now  at  the  present  moment  how  does 
it  stand  with  us?  As  compared  with 
the  two  great  centres  of  European  civi- 
lisation, with  France  and  Germany,  and 
above  all  with  France,  what  have  we  ? 
France  has  orators,  so  have  we ;  novel- 
ists, poets,  first-rate  historians — so  have 
we ;  but  France  has  dramatists,  we  have 
none. 

Take  for  instance  a  man  like  Robert 
Browning — a  man  evidently  made  for 
dramatic  composition,  ^Uted  with  the 
peculiar  assemblage  of  gifts  requisite  for 
making  the  creatures  of  his  brain  live 
and  act — what  chance  has  he  of  attain- 


ing to  the  complete  manifestation  of 
himself  that  is  implied  by  dramatic  art? 
He  has  none,  and  therefore  remains  in- 
complete, and  we,  the  public,  remain 
ignorant  of  the  entire  worth  of  our  best 
poets  and  thinkers.  We  never  possess 
them  wholly. 

The  French  do.  A  man  like  Victor 
Hugo,  for  instance,  feels  life  surging  up 
within  him ;  he  finds  expression  in  verse, 
seizes  the  public  ear  while  yet  a  boy, 
and  is  driven  onwards  by  success.  The 
creative  power  oppresses  him  ;  he  bursts 
upon  the  stage,  creates^  imparts  life  to 
human  beings,  and  begins  a  struggle 
with  the  entire  public  of  France,  which 
lasts  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
There  is,  from  a  purely  aesthetical  point 
of  view,  far  more  to  blame  than  to  praise 
in  Hugo^s  dramas,  but  they  run  over 
with  life,  and  they  are  the  extreme 
expression  of  the  poet.  France  knows 
all  about  Hugo ;  we  very  incompletely 
know  our  thinkers  and  poets.  That  it 
was  worth  while  knowing  what  was  in 
Victor  Hugo  is  proved  by  the  recent 
revival  of  "  Hemani." 

Here  is  a  play,  written  five-and-tliirty 
years  ago,  at  the  outset  of  a  career, 
which  |>lay  suffices  as  the  proclaimer  of 
nationalprotestation  five-and-thirty  years 
after.  There  was  evidently  something 
there^  and  that  something  could  have 
been  obtained  in  no  other  possible  form. 
When  the  younger  masses  of  the  nation, 
in  the  year  1867,  were  chafing  and  sick- 
ening over  the  basenesses  and  corruptions 
of  the  actual  regime  in  France,  they  did 
not  exhume  a  speech  of  any  political  or- 
ator, or  quote  phrases  from  any  great 
moralist's  lucubrations;  they  found  all 
they  wanted  in  the  grcmdeur  (for  in 
spite  of  all  its  enormous  defects  it  never 
loses  that)  of  "  Hernani,"  and,  catching 
fire  at  the  flame,  they  exploded. 

Here  was  a  public,  fact — a  fact  telling 
upon  the  public  life,  and  productible  only 
by  the  pyhlic  poetry^  as  I  would  fam 
style  it,  of  the  stage. 

Another  case  in  point  is  to  be  found 
in  the  "Supplice  d'une  Femme."  M.  de 
Girardin— to  whose  various  manifesta- 
tions of  himself  the  public  is  indispen- 
sable, who  could  not  breathe  if  he  did 
not  think  the  public  was  there, — ^M.  de 
Girardb,  who  could  address  the  nation 
from  every  tribune  and  through  every 
organ,  did  not  hesitate  to  turn  at  once 
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towards  the  stage.  A  great  disorder 
seemed  in  his  sight  to  be  existing  social- 
ly;  he  laid  it  bare.  For  years,  writers 
of  all  degrees  had  been  excusing  adul- 
tery, poetizing  illicit  love ;  he  was  struck 
only  by  its  terrors  and  its  vileness.  He 
painted  coarsely  a  picture  of  what  adul- 
tery really  is,  tore  away  its  poetry, 
showed  tne  degradation  achieved  by  a 
woman  who  is  loved  illicitly,  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  perpetuity  of  her  fault ; 
and  the  effect  was  attained. 

The  piece  was  inferior  in  every  point 
of  view,  save  one.  It  was  ill-written, 
ill  constructed ;  bat  it  contained  a  truth, 
and  for  tliat  it  stood,  and  yet  stands. 
It  also  told  upon  the  public  mind  and 
life  as  much  as  any  political  harangue,  or 
any  lawgiver's  theories,  or  any  Church- 
man's sermon. 

There  is  no  citizen  in  France  who 
would  not  desire,  if  he  had  it  in  him,  to 
produce  a  great  drama.  There  lies  the 
dignity  of  the  stage  in  France.  The 
drama,  besides  being  a  snpreme  expan- 
sion of  human  thought  which  it  is 
unwise  to  suppress,  is  an  aim  towards 
which  every  man  of  genius  tends  natu- 
rally; for  whatever  his  other  literary 
successes,  this  distinguishes  him  most  in 
the  eyes  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

When  Byron  lived,  his  great  ambition 
also  was  the  drama.  If  such  a  man 
came  back  amongst  us  now,  would  he 
find  any  encouragement  to  embody  his 
thoughts  in  creatures  who  act  and  live? 
None.  Rather  the  reverse.  He  would 
find  the  lower  productions  of  the  French 
stage,  the  most  immoral  and  least  tal- 
ented, clumsily  "done"  into  English, 
"  adapted,"  as  it  is  styled,  to  a  language 
and  to  a  state  of  civilization  to  which 
they  are  (thank  Heaven!)  utterly  op- 
posed. 

What  is  most  to  be  deplored  is  the 
absence  of  serious  criticism  in  this 
icountry  on  whatsoever  touches  the 
drama.  Without  soaring  into  the  cloudy 
transcendentalism  of  German  SBsthetics, 
it  will  suffice  to  cast  a  glance  over  the 
average  run  of  literary  oritieism  in  the 
daily  press  of  France  to  see  bow  vastly 
superior  in  conscientiousness  it  is  to  ours. 
There  are  ups  and  downs  in  literature  in 
Prance  as  everywhere  else;  periods 
when  this  or  that  form  of  thought  as- 
serts itself  more  or  less,  but  there  is 
always  a    Body-critical  and  itlways  a 


public.  Now  these  two  aliment  each 
other.  Where  the  public  is  intelligent 
and  active  the  Body-critical  cannot  afford 
to  be  negligent ;  and  where  the  Body- 
critical  does  its  whole  duty  always,  the 
public  will  never  fsXi. 

Our  complaint  is,  that  here  in  Eng- 
land, we  have  neither  Body-critical  nor 
public  in  the  true  sense.  When  criticism 
nods,  a  genuine  public  wakes  it  up  very 
quickly;  but  where  there  is  no  longer 
such  a  public,  criticism  must  take  care  of 
itself,  for  it  has  immense  responsibilities. 
Three  or  four  writers  of  moderate  talent 
but  thorough  conviction  would  suffice ; 
the  small  change  of  one  Ruskin  would 
do  for  literature  and  the  drama  what  he 
has  done  for  plastic  art.  But  there  are 
a  few  primordial  rules  that  critics  must 
lay  down  for  themselves  and  observe. 
It  is  not  enough  to  blame  or  praise  mere- 
ly/. Criticism  ignores  wholesale  praise 
and  still  more  wholesale  blame.  Criticism 
takes  every  part  of  a  whole  into  account, 
and  that  nicely ;  adds  up  scrupulously 
the  sums  on  either  side  and  tries  con- 
scientiously to  strike  at  the  end  an  even 
balance.  Criticism  is  the' assize  court  of 
authors,  and  youVe  done  no  more  to  im- 
prove a  writer  when  you've  condemned 
his  writings,  than  you  have  to  improve 
a  man  when  you've  hung  him. 

The  duty  of  a  critic  is  to  todffh  aU 
thingsjusUy,  Many  persons  latterly  have 
been  struck  with  a  signal  instance  of  the 
reverse  of  such  justice  as  applied  towards 
Lord  Lytton's  « Rightful  Heir."  It  is 
one  out  of  many  cases  in  point,  and  hap- 
pens to  be  the  most  recent  one. 

It  seems  to  many  persons  that,  in  the 
state  of  our  stage  in  England,  Lord  Lyt- 
ton's  late  drama  was  not  one  with  which 
it  was  fitting  to  deal  harshly.  There 
might  be  objections  to  "make :  granted ; 
there  were  many  deficiencies  to  point  out, 
and  there  was  the  fact  (admitted  by  the 
author  himself  in  his  preface)  of  the  play 
having  been  "  re- written.*'  Ite-toritten 
is  Lord  Lytton's  own  expression,  and 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  thai 
"  re-written,"  and  of  its  having  in  the 
origin  been  "  suggested "  by  a  novel  of 
Alexandre  Dumas,  would  seem  to  be  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  disfavour  with  which 
it  has  been  regarded  by  English  critics. 

We  avow  our  incapacity  to  appreciate 
the  gravity  of  these  two  objections.  Most 
dramas  have  in  all  times  been  ^'  suggest- 
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ed"  hj  incideDts  reootded  elsewhere, 
either  m  hiBtoiy  or  fiction ;  aud  if  a  play, 
even  once  acted,  be  foand  defective  and 
be  '♦  re-written  "  in  order  to  be  improved, 
we  would  sabmit  that  that  )b  a  fact  to  be 
welcomed,  and  not  harslily  greeted  by 
the  public.  Now  as  to  the  play  itself, 
how  does  it  stand  ? 

The  incidents  are  of  a  stirring  nature, 
yet  not  verging  on  the  impossible ;  taking 
into  account  the  moment  of  our  history 
in  which  the  drama  is  placed,  there  is 
nothing  extravagant  in  the  plot ;  nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  characters  them- 
selves which  does  not  belong  to  them 
naturally. 

At  the  outset  we  make  acquaintance 
with  the  man  who  is  in  reality  the  main- 
spring of  the  whole,  with  Sir  Grey  de 
Malpas ;  afld  truly  the  play  mi^ht  have 
been  entitled  "  The  Poor  Oousm  "  with 
even  more  fitness  than  lies  in  its  present 
name.  The  poor  cousinship  of  Grey  de 
Malpas  is  the  cause  of  all,  and  herein  lies 
an  originality  which  seems  almost  to  have 
escaped  the  author  himself.  There  is 
nothing  more  certain  than  that  the  crea- 
tures of  the  brain  have  wills  and  '^  ways'^ 
of  their  own,  lying  beyond  the  immediate 
authority  of  their  creator.  Their  impor- 
tance shapes  itself,  and  their  remit  is 
oilen  not  that  which  their  maker  foresaw. 
£vident]y,  in  his  recent  drama.  Lord 
Lytton's  idea  rested  chiefly  on  the  mother 
and  son,  and  on  the  fact  of  justice  being 
in  the  end  done  to  the  heir,  whose  birth 
preceded  that  of  his  brother.  In  the 
circumstance  of  Yyvian's  troubles,  of  his 
hairbreadth  escapee,  of  liis  struggling 
upwards  to  life  through  death,  lies,  we 
suspect,  for  the  author,  the  interest  of 
his  own  work.  Vy vian  is  his  hero.  But 
here  yon  have,  as  he  himself  avers,  the 
** suggestion'' — ^the  impetus  given  from 
the  outside ;  whereas,  in  Grey  de  Malpas, 
yon  have  what  springs  from  the  inside 
and  is  original.    With  one  single  sup- 

gression,  had  the  play  been  called  ^^  The 
'oor  Cousin,"  we  might  perhaps  have 
bad  one  of  the  most  original  dramatic 
studies  of  our  day. 

imagine  the  play  to  end  with  the 
committal  of  Lord  Beaufort  as  the  mur- 
derer of  Vy  vian.  The  judge,  turning  to 
Grey  de  Malpas,  says : 

•'  Sir  Grey,  to  you — 
Perdianoe  ere  lone,  by  lives  too  Justly  forfeit, 
Bailed  to  this  earlaom^-I  commit  these  prisonerB.' 


No  Vy  vian  arises  in  the  flesh  to  confront 
his  brother's  accusers,  no  proof  \%  forth- 
coming, no  revelation  of  any  truth  pos- 
sible, and  the  falsehood  is,  and  succeeds. 
What  then  ?  Why,  then,  you  have,  we 
repeat,  a  singularly  original  play,  and 
this  only  requires  the  suppre^ision  of  one 
scene,  of  one  fact  which  is  in  nowise 
necessary.  SupposeVyvian  really  kiUed, 
he  has/>at<7  with  life  for  a  de  facto  neglect 
of  his  country's  call ;  had  he  been  more 
sternly  devoted  to  his  duty  than  to  his 
love  or  his  anxiety  to  unravel  the  story 
of  his  birth,  he  would  not  have  been  on 
the  top  of  the  cliif  when  the  signal  came 
for  sailing.  Well,  suppose  him  dead; 
there  exists  no  possible  salvation  for 
Beaufort,  and  Grey  de  Malpas  is  tri- 
umphant ;  all  Eveline's  wailings  go  for 
nothing;  she  is  insane,  and  her  wander- 
ings but  criminate  more  the  man  who 
loved  her.  All  the  mother's  declarations 
go  for  nothing  too ;  for,  on  the  contrary, 
while  dragging  her  apparently  into  her 
son's  gnllt,  they  furnish  an  obvious  reason 
why  Beaufort  should  be  bent  on  Vy  vian's 
death.  There  is  absolutely  no  help,  and 
the  ^^  poor  cousin  "  has  achieved  all  his 
aims.  There  he  stands,  crowned  with 
success!  and  the  determining  cause  of 
all  is  that  he  was  *'  cousin  "  and  that  he 
was  "  poor." 

This  conclnsion,  it  will  be  said,  would 
have  been  too  unsympathetic  to  the 
public,  and,  some  will  add,  "  too  Unmo- 
raly^  to  have  been  attempted.  We  grant 
the  first  objection,  and  so,  we  presume, 
did  Lord  Lytton,  or  hQ  would  not  have 
revived  his  hero,  and  ended  his  piece 
after  the  fashion  consecrated  in  fairy 
tales.  But  the  second  complaint — ^^  too 
immoral?'^  What  is  then  to  become  of 
trnth?  Do  such  injustices  of  destiny 
never  occur  ?  and  are  we  snch  children 
as  to  be  unable  to  tolerate  the  iinage  of 
what  does  really  often  happen  in  the 
perpetual  shortcoming  of  real  life  ? 

It  seems  odd  that  Lord  Lytton,  with 
his  invariable  philosophic  bent,  his  bold- 
ness of  thought,  and  his  inmense  mundane 
experience,  should  not  have  dared  the 
conclnsion  imagined  above.  He  would 
have  been  cavilled  at,  and  preached 
against,  no  doubt,,  but  he  would  have 
never  heard  himself  accused  of  want  of 
originality. 

Failing  this  one  last  scene,  the  action 
of  the  poor  cousin  is  complete  through 
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ail  the  rest  of  the  drams,  and  logically 
oauaes  everything.  He  it  was  who  years 
ago  got  rid  of  Vyyian ;  in  the  past, 
then,  yonr  thought  links  itself  to  nim, 
and  he  but  continues  his  strategy  in  the 
present,  attaining  also  to  his  end ;  de- 
stroying Vyvian  oy  Beaufort,  and  Beau- 
fort by  bis  own  deed. 

The  author  slips  in  at  last,  and  sayd, 
*^  The  sentence  is  reversed ;  Vy vian  was 
not  killed:"  but  that  meteAj  removes 
Grey  de  Malpas ;  it  does  not  prove  his 
strategy  to  have  been  faulty,  or  prevent 
him  from  having  succeeded.  He  remains 
the  mainspring  of  the  drama^  and  the 
title  which  is  the  natural  one,  and  whidi 
stamps  the  play  as  original,  is  that  of 
"  The  Poor  Cousin." 

We  say  that,  this  being  the  case,  our 
English  stage  is  not  rich  enough  for  it 
not  to  have  been  fitting  that  our  Bnglish 
critics  should  have  discussed  the  point, 
as  it  would  have  been  discussed  in  Ger- 
many or  France. 

No  one  who  either  saw  Lord  Lytton's 
play  acted,  or  who  has  read  it  since,  can 
deny  the  rapidity  of  the  action,  the  power 
of  certain  scenes,  or  the  beauty  of  the 
language.  These  are  great  merits,  rare 
in  this  day  in  England,  and  we  think 
they  ought  to  have  secured  for  the  work 
a  more  impartial  hearing. 

Following  out  our  theorv  that  the 
cousin.  Sir  Grey,  is  the  real  hero,  let  us 
see  how  he  expresses  his  own  sense  of 
his  situation : 

"  Trae  1  siDoe  hia  father,  by  his  former  nuptiala, 
Had  other  sons,  if  70U,  too,  own  an  elder, 
Clarence  is  poor — as  poor  as  his  poor  cousin — 
Ugh  I  but  the  air  is  keen,  and  Poverty 
Is  thinly  clad — snbjeot  to  rfaeuros  and  agues— 
Asthma  and  phtbiaa,  painain  loins  and  limba, 
And  leans  upon  a  crutch  like  your  poor  oousin. 
If  Poverty  bej^a,  Law  seta  it  in  the  stocks — 
If  it  Is  ill,  the  doctors  mangle  it — 
If  it  is  dying,  the  priests  soold  at  St — 
And  when  'tis  dead,  rich  kinamen  cry,  '  Thank 

Heaven  I' 
Ah !  ff  the  elder  prove  hia  rigbta,  dear  lady. 
Tour  younger  son  will  know  what* s  poverty.** 

We  do  not  think  that  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  stage  in  Enffknd,  it  is 
quite  warrantable  to  overlook  dramatic 
productions  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
all  the  scenes  are  clothed  in  language  of 
this  description  ;  language,  be  it  noted, 
always  in  keeping  Ivith  the  situation, 
always  the  fitting  utterance  of  the  cha- 
racter itself  who  utters. 


^^  You  spoit  in  early  life  the  sums  tbat 
were  given  to  yon,''  urges  Lady  Montre- 
viUe  to  the  poor  cousin ;  and  she  adds 
that  these  sums  were  spent  in  ^'  waste 
and  wild  debauch." 

Sir  Grey's  reply  is,  to  our  thinkmg,  re- 
markably fine :  "  True  I "  he  boldly  ex- 
claims,  nothing  ashamed,  and  in  no  way 
seeking  excuse  or  denial : — 

"  .  .  .  .  Tn  the  pauper's  grand  inebriate  wish 
To  know  what  wealth  is!  .  .  .   " 

We  maintain  that  therein  lies  the  very 
root  and  germ  of  a  whole  situation  and 
of  a  whole  character :  and  more,  the 
very  root  and  germ  of  more  than  half 
the  moral  trouble  and  confusion  of  our 
time.  Such  words  as  those,  painUng  a 
scene  and  a  character,  are  not  common 
on  our  stage.  When  we  *meet  with 
them  it  would  be  right  to  record  their 
existence,  and  pay  them  proper  atten- 
tion« 

Lord  Lytton's  play  is  full  of  passages 
of  strength  and  beauty;  not  made  to  be 
read  and  pondered  over,  but  to  be  Ite- 
tened  to  by  thepublic  as  necessary  to  the 
action  in  which  they  are  interested. 

Let  us  grant  that  there  may  be  a 
larger  measure  of  deficiencies  in  ^^  The 
Rightful  Heir  "  than  100  individually  re- 
cognize ;  still,  for  many  reasons,  we  hold 
that  the  work  was  entitled  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent measure  of  favor  from  that  which 
it  has  received. 

Firstly,  the  absence  of  a  national 
drama  being  deeply  to  be  deplored,  any 
serious  dramatic  attempt  ought  to  be 
hailed  with  gratitude  and  respect,  and 
the  poets  and  thinkers  of  a  country  be 
encouraged  to  aim  at  this  completest 
form  of  expression.  And,  secondly. 
Lord  Lytton's  right  to  this  respect  at 
the  hands  of  every  Engli^  critic  would 
seem  an  almost  undeniable  one ;  for  not 
only  has  he  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
had  a  lion's  share  in  the  task  of  drawing 
the  world's  attention  to  English  litera- 
tnre,  but  specialij  he  has  done  more 
than  any  writer  since  Enowles  towards 
raising  the  condition  of  our  stage. 

When  a  man  has  in  the  space  of  a  fia  w 
years  achieved  three  such  successes  as 
''Riehdieu,"  "Money,"  and  the  **Lady 
of  Lyons,"  he  has  purchased  the  light  of 
being  treated  with  more  than  even  bare 
fairness.  If  Lord  Lytton  could  number 
only   the   success   of  the    "Lady   of 
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Lyons,"  and  if  "  The  Rightfbl  Hdr"  had 
been  a  perfect  failure,  he  still  had  a  title 
to  the  respectfiil  attention  of  Ms  re- 
viewers. No  dramatic  work  of  a  man 
who  has  done  so  much  ongh^  to  be 
overlooked  or  hardly  dealt  by,  and  the 
doing  so  is  a  fa  alt,  which  reflects  tipoti 
the  condition  of  the  Body-critical  in 
England,  caasing  foreigners  to  congra- 
tulate themselves  on  the  superiority  of 
their  ways,  and  on  the  livelier  feeling  of 
sympathy  which  they  entertain  for  the 
men  who  have  served  their  common 
country,  and  who 

"  Twine 
Their  hope  of  being  remember'd  in  fheir  time, 
With  ikeir  land's  language.*' 


»♦»■ 


CornhiU. 
WALLKNSTBIN  AKD  HIS  TIMBa 

PIBT  L 

No  movement  ever  became  really 
formidable  until  the  pith  of  it  had  been 
thrown  into  half-a-dozen  words,  compre- 
hensible by  the  popular  mind,  and,  more 
essential  still,  agreeable  to  the  popular 
ear.  It  was  neither  Pope  Urban,  nor 
Peter  the  Hermit,  nor  the  cruelties  of 
the  Turks,  nor  yet  the  sufferings  of  the 
pilgrims,  but  the  two  words — "Deus 
vnlt  ^' — ^that  made  the  Crusades  a  great 
success.  It  was  John  Ball's  jinde — 
^^When  Adam  delved,"  and  so  forth, 
rather  than  feudal  tyranny,  that  ga- 
thered rebellion  60,000  strong  after 
Wat  Tyler.  A  similar  rhyme  was  as 
mischievous  to  France  in  the  matter  of 
the  Jacquerie.  And  an  old  shoe  on  the 
end  of  a  stick — ("  Bundschuh  ") — with  a 
suitable  refrain,  never  failed  to  rouse  the 
German  peasantry  against  their  medieval 
lords  and  masters.  Luther  was  much 
benefited  in  his  times  by  these  popular 
catchwords;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  all  other  revolutionists,  not  forgetting 
our  own,  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  1688  by  shaping  a  spell  of  might  out 
of  such  unpromising  materials  as  '^  warm- 
inff-paos  and  wooden  shoes."  Con- 
spicuous among  these  fire-raising  sen- 
tences was  the  one  left  as»a  legacy  to  the 
world  in  general,  and  to  Germany  in  par- 
tieiriar,  by  the  Diet  which  sat  at  Augsburg 
in  1556 :  ^*  Cajus  re^o,  ejus  religio  " — 
or  as  it  may  be  Englished  ^^  whence  the 
lead,  thence  the  creed  " — said  the  sages 
who    deliberated     there*      And     the 


Apophthegm  was  so  much  to  the  taste  of 
the  ruling  classes  that  it  became  for 
many  a  long  day  their  favorite  maxim. 
Thenceforward  whenever  the  prince 
thought  fit  to  discard  recognized  doc- 
trines and  adopt  new  ones,  the  people 
were  compelled  to  follow  the  aogust 
example,  with  the  very  mild  alternative 
of  emigration  to  a  land-^if  any  such 
exi8ted---wherein  their  opinions  might 
chance  for  the  time  to  be  fashionable  at 
court.  We  had  several  samjples  of  the 
working  of  the  Cujus  Regio  in  these 
islands ;  bat  not  nearly  so  many  as  some 
of  our  neighbors.  In  the  Palatinate,  for 
instance,  the  people  were  left  pretty 
much  to  themselves,  so  far  as  religious 
matters  went,  up  to  1560.  But  in  that 
year,  the  Elector  Frederick  took  it  into 
his  head  to  embraee  strict  Calvinism, 
and  for  the  next  sixteen  years  nothing 
else  was  tolerated.  There  was  some 
putting  to  death,  a  good  deal  of  impri- 
soning, and  plenty  of  emigration  during 
his  time  in  the  Palatinate.  Nor  did 
these  things  cease  with  his  death.  His 
successor,  Louis^  proved  just  as  ardent 
and  intolerant  in  the  cause  of  Lutheran- 
ism,  and  spent  the  whole  of  his  reign  in 
turning  things  topsy-turvy  again  after 
the  fashion  set  by  Frederick.  This  was 
not  pleasant  for  the  people,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, it  was  not  all.  In  1585  came 
another  stem  Calvinistic  ruler,  and  a 
third  vigorous  illustration  of  the  Oojus 
Regio.  And  precisely  similar  things 
went  on  in  all  directions  among  the  hun- 
dred and  odd  independencies  of  the 
«  Fatherland." 

This  was  terribly  demoralizing  to 
everybody.  The  people,  habituat^  to 
change  one  set  of  principles  at  word  of 
command,  became  indifferent  to  all ;  at 
the  same  time  the  scenes  of  suffering, 
which  persecution  accumulated  daily 
before  their  eves,  could  not  but  render 
them  hard  and  ferocioas.  Nor  were  the 
clergy  any  better  off.  The  Oujus  Regio, 
in  conjunction  with  the  intense  competi- 
tion that  then  efxisted  between  rival 
creeds,  compelled  these  gentlemen  to 
make  things  as  pleasant  as  possible  be- 
tween royal  crime  and  royal  conscience ; 
and,  therefore^  when  at  all  anxious  for 
the  worldly  prosperity  of  their  respec^ 
tive  creeds,  they  had  really  no  alter- 
native but  to  ignore  their  leading 
principles.     But  it  was  the  oharaoter 
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of  the  ralers  that  suffered  most  of  all.  lief  from  the  crowd.    Not  that  his  cha- 

Pampered    as    they    were,    they    fioon  racter  was  a  hrilliant  one.  He  displayed 

learned  to  consider  anything  and  every-  none  of  that  fatal  dexterity  of  band  and 

thing  a  fair  ezcase  for  pulling  off  old  brain  which,  giving  youth  a  notion  that 

opinions  and  putting  on  new  ones.  Some  it  can  do  everything,  wastes  the   best 

did  so  out  of  mere  whim;  others,  im-  years  of  life  in  attempting  a  hundred 

polled  by  ambition ;  that  one  because  he  things,   and    leaves    matuiity    with    a 

had  suffered  a  disappointment,  this  one  wretched  incapacity  for  anything.  From 

becaui^e  he  had  been  insulted ;  Gebbhard  the  very  first  Wallenstein  rendered  him- 

Trucbses  on  account  of  a  pretty  face,  self  conspicuous  by  a  massive  will,  and 

and  the  Prince  of  Neuburg,  stimulated  an    all-absorbing   purpose.      Desultory 

by  a  box  on  the  ear,  received  during  a  achievements  and  mere  showy  exploits 

drinking-bout  from  his  intended  father-  he  detested.    But  he  never  shrank  from 

in-law,    the    Elector  of   Brandenburg,  anything  that  tended  to  help  him  to  his 

And  princely  morality  suffered  at  least  object.    Power  was  his  passion,  and  he 

as    much   from    the    Cnjus    Regio    as  soon  found  that  wealth  was  the  principal 

princely  consistence.  element  of  power.    But  at  nineteen  or 

Thanks  to  it,  one  "  religious  and  gra-  twenty  he  was  not  a  very  wealthy  gen- 
cious "  piince  could  indulge  with  im-  tieman.  Accordingly  he  looked  about  to 
punity  in  polygamy ;  another  in  profane  find  the  readiest  means  of  becoming  a 
swearing  and  roul  expressions  generally ;  millionnaire.  Now  every  age  has  its  own 
a  thihd  in  debasing  the  coinage ;  and  so  short  and  easy  method  of  growing  lich, 
on,  until  the  lesser  degrees  of  vice  be-  and  that  of  2d0  years  ago  was  Alchemy, 
came  absolutely  meiitorious  in  sove-  To  this  study,  then,  Wallenstein  at  once, 
reigns  by  comparison.  *'  Louis  of  Wur-  and  most  heartily,  devoted  himself.  Nor 
temberg,  whose  virtues  rendered  him  was  the  twin  science  Astrology  ne- 
the  darling  of  his  people,  was  everlast-  giected ;  for  it  is  your  intense  ambition, 
ingly  drunk,'' writes  Meneel;  and  though  rather  than  overpowering  love  or 
the  eulogium  may  appear  rather  a  queer  withering  hate,  that  bums  to  pry  into 
one  to  us  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  the  future.  He  commenced  these  studies 
have  lost  the  faculty  of  harmonizing  at  college^  and  he  continued  them  during 
brilliant  merit  with  habitual  intoxication,  that  indispensable  promenade,  the 
yet  a  eulogium,  and  a  strong  one,  it  Grand  Tour,  carrying  with  him  the 
really  was,  and  still  remains,  when  ap-  renowned  adept,  Verdengus,  and  con- 
plied  to  a  character  250  years  ago.  suiting  all   the  more  celebrated  alche- 

These  were  the  times  that  formed  the  mists  of  Europe  on  the  w&y.    He  even 

character  of  the  subject  of  our  paper.  paused  for  months  at  Padua  to  take  full 

The  biography  of  Albert  Winceslans  advantage  of  the  unrivalled  occult  at- 
Eusebius  Wallenstein  for  the  first  tainments  of  Professor  A  rgoli.  And  he 
eighteen'  years  of  his  life  may  be  returned  to  Vienna  enough  of  an  astro- 
summed  up  in  three  lines.  Hq  was  born  loger  to  pit  his  science  on  occasion 
in  1583, — a  Bohemian  gentleman  and  a  against  that  of  the  mastei's  of  the  craft. 
Protestant.  Left  an  orphan  at  thirteen,  He  had  not,  indeed,  succeeded  in  his 
he  was  bandied  about  among  his  rela-  great  object,  and  learnt  to  make  gold ; 
tives  until  a  Catholic  uncle  sent  him  to  but  he  had  acquired  much  skill  in  imi- 
the  Jesuit  seminary  at  Olmiitz,  where,  of  tating  the  met:d :  and  a  day  came  when 
course,  he  was  converted.  He  next  be-  this  accomplishment  proved  a  very  good 
came  a  page  in  a  noble  household  ;  and,  substitute  for  the  other.  That,  however, 
so  far,  that  is  all  we  know  of  him.  was  not  yet ;  and,  alchemist  and  astro- 
Anecdote-mongers,  indeed^  have  spared  loger  though  he  was,  Wallenstein  did 
his  youth  just  as  little  as  that  of  other  not  appear  likely  to  be  any  the  wealthier 
celebrities.  But  as  they  have  localized  unless  he  turned  charlatan  outright,-^a 
their  pretty  legends  in  this  instance  at  lucrative  profession  certainly,  but  rather 
places  which  Wallenstein  never  visited  less  dignified  than  that  of  court  fool, 
at  all,  or  only  much  later  on  in  life,  we  unless  it  happened  to  shelter  under  the 
are  justified  in  disregarding  them.  skirts  of  the  respectable  'ologies,  and 

The  moment  he  hegan  to  mix  with  Wallenstein  had  mastered  none  of  these. 

men,  Wallei|^tein  stood  out  in  bold  rC'  So  he  did  what  many  another  ambitions 
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Yooth  has  done  under  similar  circam- 
stances — ^looked  up  s^  wealthy   widow 
and  married   her;    not   without   some 
trouble,   though,   for  he  encountered  a 
formidable  rival    in    a   certain  dashing 
soldier — Cratz.     We  are  sorry  contem- 
poraries have  left  us  no  details  of  this 
rivalry — nothing  to  throw  light  on  the 
wooing  of  Walleqstein — which  is  a  pity, 
for  the  story  would  certainly  have  been 
amusing.    The  dame,  Lucretia  von  Lau- 
dichy  though  well  stricken  in  years,  was 
greatly  given  to  patrQuizing  the  knaves 
who  then,  even  more  than  now,  dealt  in 
medicaments    for     renovating    beauty 
and  exciting  affection ;  and,  therefore, 
mast  have  been  as  ultra-sentimental  in 
the  matter  as  Wallenstein  was  business- 
like.   Of  the  two,  Cratz  was  assuredly 
the  more  likely  to  prevail  in  such  a  con- 
test, and,  therefore,  curiosity  must  re- 
fret  that  gossips  have  omitted  to  record 
ow  Wallenstein  managed  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  him.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  lady 
proved  a  very  exacting,  troublesome,  and 
jealous  wife,  nearly  killing  her  husband  on 
one  occasion  by  administering  a  love-po- 
tion! But  in  1614  she  died,  and  left  him 
her  whole  fortune,  consisting  of  a  large 
sum  in  ready  cash,  and  sundry  estates  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Free  to  follow  the 
impulses  of  ambition,  Wallenstein  made 
good  use  of  his  wealth,  raising  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  at  his  own  expense,  and 
distinguishing  himself  in  sundry  cam- 
paigns, as  well  he  might,  considering 
that  in  those  days  there  never  was  any 
lack  of  hard  blows  in  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.     Rapidly  acquiring  court  favor, 
he  was  created  a  baron,  and  appointed 
Governor    of   Moravia,  somewhere    in 
1616.    There,  too,  he  distinguished  him- 
self; but  it  was  by  such  extraordinary 
rapacity  as  to  create  quite  a  scandal — 
even  at  the  corrupt  court  of  Vienna. 
Summoned  thither  to  vindicate  himself, 
he  made   his  first  great  proof  of   the 
wonder-working    power,  of   gold.    By 
dint  of  hard  bribing,  spending  ten  thou- 
sand, pounds  in  the  process,  he  was  ac- 
quitted and  relegated  to  his  government, 
where  he  remained,  still  money-grub- 
bing, till  the  close  of  .1618. 

Meanwhile  the  Cujus  Regie  as  prac- 
tised by  the  house  of  Habsburg  was  ar- 
ranging the  materials  for  a  mighty  con- 
flagration. Family  quarrels,  and  the 
interpolation    of  a   couple  of  tolerant 


princes^  had  rendered  that  line  of  sove- 
reigns the  very  last  to  begin.    But  when 
they  did  set  to  work  it  was  in  downright 
earnest.    And  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  had  quite  sufficient  to  tax  all  their 
energies,  ibr  the  Reformation  had  made 
extraprdinary  progress  in  their  domin- 
ions.   The  southern  provinces  were  soon 
dragooned  back  to  the  old  faith ;  then 
Austria  had  ils  turn ;  and,  finally,  Hun- 
gary.   There  were  many  peasant  revolts 
the  while,  and  one  or  two  formidable 
rebellions-   But  these  were  all  put  down, 
partly  by  open  force  and  merciless  cru- 
elty, and  partly  by  vile  treachery  and 
merciless  cruelty  ;  for,  somehow  or  other, 
cruelty  was  the  inseparable  adjunct  of 
whatever    instrument    their    exigencies 
compelled  the  Habsburgs  to  adopt.    Up 
to  1617  Bohemia,  that  stronghold  of  Re- 
formation, had  remained  comparatively 
undisturbed.    That  kingdom,  therefore, 
was  thronged  with  refugees.     But  in 
the  year  just  named  Ferdinand  of  Gratz, 
the  originator  and   chief  supporter  of 
Austrian  persectition,  was  recogniz^^  as 
heir  to  the  various  crowns  of  the  family  ; 
and  the  Emperor  Mathias  being  old  and 
broken  in  health  and  spirit,  he  at  once 
assumed  the  direction  of  affairs.    This 
roused  the  refugees,  who  hated  him  with 
the  concentrated  malice  of  bigots,  exiles, 
and  ruined  men.     Led  by  that  magnifi- 
cent demagogue,  the  subtle,  daring,  and 
eloquent  Count  Thura — a  man  who  loved 
to  fish  in  troubled  waters,  but  still  more 
to  rouse  the  storm  that  was  to  trouble 
them — they  intrigued,  plotted,  and  ha- 
rangued with  all  the  restless  energy  of 
vengeance,    to    excite    the    Bohemians 
against  their  prince.    Nor  was  this  a 
difficult  task.    The  fiery  wars  raged  by 
Hussites  and  Romanists  were  little  more 
than  a  century  old,  and  the  animosities 
engendered  thereby  were  still  at  a  good 
red  heat.    Besides,  the  hurricane  strug- 
gle of  creed  against  creed,  not  yet  over 
in  France  or  the  Netherlands,  was  ready 
to  break  out  at  any  moment  along  the 
Rhine,     where,    banded    under    rival 
leagues.  Reformer  and  Romanist  stood 
front  to  front,  with  ihe  trumpet  at  the 
Up  and  the  sword  half  drawn.    Thi^  was 
exciting ;  but  this  was  not  all.    The  do- 
ings of  Jesuit  and  Habsburgher  had, 
for  many  a  day,  alarmed  the  Bohemians, 
and  warned  them  in  mimistakable  terms  to 
prepare  for  a  similar  conflict.  And  though 
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as  yet  all  was  calm  within  that  ancient' 
kingdom,  it  was  the  ominons  calm — ^the 
thrilling  pause — ^the  five  minutes  of  anut- 
terable  anxiety  that  precedes  the  msh 
of  hatile.    There  can  be  no  question  that 
Ferdinand  intended,  sooner  or  later,  to 
deal  with   Bohemians  as   he    had    al- 
ready   dealt     with    Styrians,     Aostri- 
ans,  and  Hungarians.      And  there  can 
be   just  as  little  question  that  he  was 
brought  in  collision  with  them  far  sooner 
than  he  wished,  and  long  before  he  was 
ready.    It  was  thas  the  matter  befell : — 
Precisely  at  the  perilous  juncture  no  less 
than  two  Protestant  coipmunities  took 
the  liberty  of  building  their  churches  on 
Roman    Catholic    abbey-lands    without 
the  consent  of  the  trustees.    The  latter 
naturally  demurred,  and  a  quarrel  be- 
gan that  soon  interested  a  dozen  nations, 
and  ended  by  invclving  Europe  in  the 
terrible  Thirty  Years'  War.    It  must  be 
allowed  that,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
there  have  been  few  prettier  squabbles 
than  this.     Contradictory  as  they  were, 
both»the  parties  to  it  were  decidedly  and 
legally  in  the  right !     By  Article  VI.  of 
the  "  Majestats  Brief" — ^a  sort  of  Magna 
Charta    granted  to  the  Bohemialis  in 
1609 — ^the  Protestafcts  were  empowered 
to  build  churches  '*  in  towns,  villages,  or 
elsewhere,  without  hindrance  or  molesta- 
tion."    The  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand, 
according  to  the  well-known  Cujns  Re- 
gie, were  perfectly  justified  in  preserving 
their  faith  intact  within  the   limits  of 
their  own  domains.    This  was  just  the 
sort  of  dilemma  between  whose  horns  a 
school-man  would  have  delighted  to  pin 
an  adversary.    But  the  Bohemians  nn- 
fortnnately  were  too  impassioned  to  ap- 
preciate its  beauties,  otherwise  undoubt- 
edly  they  would  have  borrowed  our 
Chancery  Court,   as  a  sort  of  shrine, 
wherein  to  presei-ve  it  for  the  admiration 
of  future  ages.     The  thing,   of  course, 
was  referred  to  Vienna,  while  millions 
looked  eagerly  on.  Not  the  least  interested 
were  the  refugees ;  but  they  were  some- 
thing more  than  mere  spectators.    Under 
their  direction  numerous  insolent  peti- 
tions were  concocted  and  despatched  to 
conrt  by  still    more  insolent  bearers: 
until  Ferdinand  and  his  advisers  were 
goaded  into  arresting  the  deputies,  and 
ordering  the  demolition  of  the  buildings 
— precisely  as  Thurn  and  his  confederates 
desired.    Of  course  ail  good  Bohemians 


were  furious  at  the  conduct  of  the  court, 
and  equally,  of  course,  the  refugees  took 
care  to  improve  the  occasion.  Indigna* 
tion  meetmgs  were  gathered,  speeches 
made,  and  pamphlets  disseminated,  all 
tending  to  increase  the  universal  excite- 
ment. Among  other  measures  a  monster 
meeting  was  convened  at  Prague  to 
consider  the  situation.  It  met  on  the 
2dd  of  May,  1618,  and  a  memorable 
affair  it  proved. 

And  here  we  must  pause  to  notice  one 
of  the  amiable  privileges  which  certain 
municipalities  arrogated  in  the  days  of 
old.  It  was  this, — ^whenever  their  magis- 
trates happened  to  displease  them,  the 
burghers  were  given  to  flinging  ihem 
hi.adlong  from  the  windows  of  the 
Rathhaus,  or  Town  Hall.  So  that  the 
cry,  "Down  with  So-and-so,"  vague  as 
it  is  just  now,  was  tolerably  intelligible 
in  the  middle  ages.  The  custom,  of 
course,  had  an  origin ;  but  that  is  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute.  It  is  sufficiently  like  a 
trait  of  the  anci^it  Romans  to  justify 
ardent  classics  in  attributing  it  to  them. 
And  it  is  not  so  unlike  a  practice  of  the 
still  older  Hebrews  to  deter  those,  who 
delight  in  tracing  every  good  thing  up  to 
that  people,  from  assigning  it  to  their 
favorites.  Indeed,  those  who  exercised 
the  privilege  last  appear  to  have  been  of 
this  opinion,  for  they  justified  their  con- 
duct by  a  pertinent  allusion  to  the  fate 
of  Jezebel.  To  our  mind,  however,  the 
thing  seems  to  have  been  neither  more 
nor  less  than  hanging  in  embryo.  It 
certainly  wanted  nothmg  of  that  opera- 
tion but — ^the  rope.  Be  the  origin,  now- 
ever,  what  it  may,  the  thing  itself  was 
sufficiently  common.  In  this  way  the 
weavers  of  Louvain  disposed  of  no  less 
than  seventeen  of  their  magistrates  in 
1382  ;  thus,  too,  the  citizens  of  Breslau 
dealt  with  the  whole  body  of  their  town- 
councillors  in  1420 ;  and  thus  the  good 
people  of  Vienna  got  rid  of  their  obnox- 
ious burgomaster  and  syndics  in  1461. 
Traces  of  the  same  pleasant  custom  may 
be  met  with  in  the  records  and  in  the 
civic  architecture  of  Nuremberg,  Augs- 
burg, Dantzic,  and  half  a  hundred  other 
places.  But  it  was  at  Prague  that  de- 
fenestration, as  they  called  it,  was  prac- 
tised in  all  its  glory.  And  not  without 
sufficient  reason.  Ko  other  medisBval 
city  was  half  so  well  aualified  to  assert 
the  privilege,  or  so*  admirably  adapted 
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to  exercise   it.    Prague  vaa    tenanted 
by  varioas  races — conquering  and  con* 
qaered.     These,  of  course,  hated  one 
another  devoutly,  and  took  the  utmost 
pains  to  preserve  intact  their  several 
barbarous  dialects  and  conflicting  usages. 
And  from  the  days  of  Huss  and  Zisca 
downwards  bitter  religious  animosities 
were  superadded  to  the  other  choice  ele* 
ments  of  discord.    Besides,  the  city  was 
always  thronged  by  thousands  of  stu- 
dents— sturdy  fellows  all — who  delighted 
ill  a  riot.    And,  as  if  to  give  full  scope 
to  the  defenestrating^  proclivities  of  this 
tnrbulent  mass,  the  place  was  divided 
into  three  different  municipalities,  each 
with  Its  separate  Rathhaus.    The  course 
of  time  had  taught  the  magistrates  of 
roost  other  oldGrerman  towns  to  neutral- 
ize this  custom  very  considerably,  by 
providing  secret  outlets  froin  the  coun- 
cil chamber,  specimens  of  which  may  be 
noticed  at  Ratisbon  and  other  places  to 
this    very    day.    But    the    dtizens    of 
Fkragne  were  not  to  be  defrauded  of  their 
rights    in    this    scuryy   fashion.    They 
could  not,  indeed,  prevent  the  excava- 
tion of  such  rat-holes ;  but  they  took  good 
care  to   render    them   nearly    useless, 
by  placing  the  conncil-chamber  at  the 
very  top  of  the  Rathhaus.  Nor  were  the 
municipal    dimitaries    of  Prague    the 
only  officials  Uable  to  this  process.    It 
was  frequently  extended  to  Ministers  of 
State.    At  first  the  latter  were  gener- 
ally precipitated  from  the  Wyissebrahd, 
a  stronghold  that  crowns  a  precipice  over 
the  Moldau,  to  the  south  of  the  Neu- 
stadt ;  and  where,  by  the  way,  daring  the 
mistiest    times,   a    certain    termagant. 
Queen  Libussa,  used  to  dispose  of  her 
innumerable  lovers  in  the  same  way.    In 
later  days,   however,  these  old  battle- 
ments were  exchanged  for  the  windows 
of   the    council-chamber — the    "Green 
Room  "—of  the  Hradschin,  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  river.    And  the  said  chamber 
— still  with  a  view  to  the  privilege — was 
placed  just  under  the  roof,  twenty-five 
good  yards  from  the  ground. 

Peasant  and  paladm,  the  Bohemians 
gathered  from  all  quarters ;  and  on  the 
appointed  day  a  mighty  throng  covered 
Zisca's  Berg  to  the  top.  There  was  no 
lack  of  stern  feeling  there,  and  no  lack 
of  exciting  topics,  nor  of  the  skill  to 
handle  them,  though  the  last  was  hardly 
reqnisite,  for  every  object  round  teamed 
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with  recollections  only  too  eloquent  at 
such  a  crisis.    An  assembly  lixe  that 
could  have  but  one  result.     What  with 
stirring  memories  and  fiery  oratory,  in 
an  hour  the  multitude  was  ripe  for  any 
mischief— howling  for  an  object  whereon 
to  vent  its  rage.    And  the  tide  of  pas- 
sion was  taken  as  it  rose.    Down  they 
poured — Thurn  in  front— to  the  Grosser 
Ring,  in  the  centre  of  the  Aldstadt. 
There  they  defiled — clashing  their  iron 
fiails  or  "  tooth-picks,'*  as  they  playfully 
called  them,  and  shaking  the  town  with 
their  shouts — between  the  old  Rathhaus, 
memorable  for  examples  of  Hussile  ven- 
geance, and  the  old  Thien-Kirche,  still 
more  memorable  as  the  scene  of  Zisca's 
eloquence :  for  the  blind  old  warrior  had 
been  a  very  Boanerges  in  the  pulpit. 
Thus  refreshed,  they  resumed  their  tre- 
mendous promenade,  thronging  down 
the  Plattuer  Gasse,  and   over  the  old 
bridge,  without  much  heeding  St.  John 
Kepomuk,  or   the  twenty-seven    other 
statues  that  graced  its  length.    Thence 
they  hurried,  roaiing  and  rushing  like  a 
winter    torrent,    through    the    devious 
windings  of  the  Kleinseite,  to  their  goal, 
the    Ifradschin.    The    ministers    were 
there  already;  but,  though  acquainted 
with  the  national  excitement,  and  not 
unaware  of  the  meeting  and  its  danger- 
ous character,  there  was  not  a  single 
sentry  posted  to  keep  the  door.    It  was 
only  when  the  massive  yell  of  universal 
revolt  thundered  up  to  their  lofty  cham- 
ber that  they  awoke  to  find  themselves 
unguarded,  unfriended,  without  a  tongue 
to  plead,  or  a  sword  to  strike  for  them: 
a  door  and  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  nothing 
more,  between  them  and  the  vengeanoe 
of  a  hundred  thousand  foes.    A  mass 
of  men,  every  one  of  them  noble,  headed 
by  Count  Thurn,  forced  their  way  up- 
stairs.   They  found  but  five  persons  in 
the  chamber.    Three  of  these,  however, 
were  the  veiy  men  they  wanted.    One, 
the  secretary,  Fabritius,  was    a   mean 
cringing  knave,  to  whose  eratuitous^  of- 
ficiousness  a  good  deal  of  the  rouglmess 
of  the  Austrian  rule  was  attributed    As 
for  the  ministers,  Slawata  and  Martinitas, 
they   were  even  more  ^  bitterly  hated^. 
They  had  ousted  the  natives  from4)ower, 
they  had  monopolized  office  upon  office, 
thepr  had  fattened  upon  fine  and.confis- 
cation;  one  of  them  at  least  was.  that 
always  detested  thing,  a  reni^ade^and. 
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of  both  it  was  asserted  that  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  hunting  their  sern  with 
hoand  and  horn  to  mass.  In  comparison 
with  these  the  other  two  were  almost 
meritorions,  and  were  passed  without 
injury,  but  in  much  terror,  nevertheless, 
out  of  the  room,  down  the  stairs,  and 
thence  to  their  dwelling  suffering  no- 
thing worse  than  much  hustling  and 
more  vituperation,  by  the  way.  Kid  of 
these,  six  gentlemen,  bearing  the  noblest 
names  of  old  Bohemia,  laid  hold  of  the 
victims,  and  flung  them  right  through 
the  windows  with  such  hearty  good-will 
that  the  last  of  the  three  was  in  the  air 
before  the  first  had  reached  the  grouud. 
Down  the  ministers  tumbled  from  the 
dizzy  height  into  the  ditch  beneath, 
amid  the  roar  of  the  multitude;  several 
flying  shots,  not  badly  aimed,  followed  ; 
and,  as  it  was  intended  that  they  should 
rot  where  they  fell,  no  further  notice 
was  taken  of  them.  But,  unfortunately 
for  this  good  intention,  the  Bohemians 
were  sadly  given  to  a  trick  very  well 
known  in  I^lnburgh  forty  years  ago. 
Ever  since  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hrads- 
chin  in  1541  the  servants  had  been  ac- 
customed to  cast  waste  paper  and  other 
rubbish  out  of  these  same  windows,  and 
the  heap  that  resulted,  never  being  med- 
dled with,  had  accumulated  to  somewhat 
formidable  dimensions  in  the  course  of 
170  years.  Besides,  the  three  happened 
to  he  arrayed  in  f^U  Spanish  costume 
that  morning,  and  their  capacious  cloaks 
expanding  like  parachutes  as  they  went 
down,  deposited  them  so  gently  on  the 
heap  that  they  escaped  without  even  a 
broken  bone.  One  of  them,  indeed,  had 
his  hand  discolored,  and  another  a  lock 
of  hair  cut  away  by  pistol-bullets;  but 
that  was  all.  Gathering  themselves  up, 
they  sneaked  guietly  away  to  shelter, 
and  in  a  little  time  managed  to  get  dear 
off  from  Prague.  But  the  jnm-iBhment 
of  two  of  them  at  least  was  not  yet 
over.  The  secretarv  was  ennobled 
shortly  after  under  the  title  of  Baron 
Hohenfall,  or  High  Tumbler ;  and  Mar- 
tinitz  under  that  of  Count  Schmeissanski, 
or  Pitched  Over — genuine  specimens  of 
Habsburg  humor  tnese. 

This  act  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
There  could  be  no  parleying,  no  falter- 
ing, no  receding  henceforth.  So  a  re- 
volutionary government  was  established 
at  once  in  Bohemiai  with  Thum  at  its 


head.  And  the  first  act  of  that  skilftil 
administrator  was  to  raise  an  army. 
Moravia  was  regarded  as  a  Bohemian 
dependency  in  those  dsLjH,  and  its  Goy- 
emor,  Wajlenstein,  had  that  exaggerat- 
ed reputation  which  invariably  dmgs  to 
a  rising  but  not  thoroughly  tried  man. 
The  command  of  the  new  army  there- 
fore was  offered  to  him  in  the  first  in- 
stance. But  knowing  well  the  weakness 
incident  to  rebellions,  and  still  better 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  royal  pres- 
tige,— a  mighty  thing  in  those  days,  and 
with  the  powerful  organization  and  vast 
influence  of  the  Jesuits,  which  were  sure 
eventually  to  band  the  greater  portion 
of  Catholic  Europe  on  die  side  of  Fer- 
dinand,— he  refused  decidedly  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  Thum  or  his  P^^i^- 
Nor  was  he  content  with  mere  refusal ; 
— he  employed  the  remainder  of  the 
year  in  organiang  a  royal  army  in  Mo- 
ravia. There  were  other  Bohemians  as 
loyal  as  Wallenstein,  and  these  fled  the 
country,  or  took  refuge  in  the  two  or 
three  strong  towns  that  declared  for 
Ferdinand,  closely  pursued  by  sentences 
of  confiscation  and  exile.  Adventurers 
from  all  quarters  crowded  into  Bohemia 
— men  oi  broken  fi>rtunes  and  desperate 
characters;  and  among  the  rest,  with 
four  thousand  consummate  cut-throats  at 
his  back,  came  that  prince  of  partisans, 
Count  Mansfoldt. 

There  was  but  a  small  force  available 
in  Austria  at  the  time,  and  that  was  dia- 
patched  at  once  to  the  scene  of  action 
under  General  Bouquoi.  Another  im- 
perial leader — Dampiere — was  hurried 
up  from  Hungary  in  the  same  direction, 
although  the  Hungarians  rose  fiercely 
and  closed  upon  his  track  like  a  flowing 
tide.  The  Habsburg  fortunes  were  low 
enough  just  then.  Besides  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  several  provinces  were  in 
open  revolt ;  and  those  that  had  not  yet 
followed  the  example  were  widely  dis- 
affected— ^Austria  itself  as  muoh  as  any. 
Not  that  the  empire  was  completely 
denuded  of  loyalists ;  far  from  it.  Bat 
laree  and  powerful  as  the  party  even- 
tufulv  proved,  for  the  time  being  it  was 
helpless.  Insurrection  had  swept  over 
the  country  like  an  inundation,  and  those 
who  were  not  utterly  paralyzed  by  the 
event  thought  of  nothing  as  yet  but 
'shnnning  its  violence. 

Meanwhile,  leaving  Mansfeldt  to  oope 
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with  Bouqaoi,  Thurn  marched  straight  tbe  liar,  he  will  die  a  bad  death")— a 

upon  Vienna.    It  was  a  daring  stroke,  reading  which  proved  just  as  true  as  the 

but  the  wiseet  wilbal  that  could  have  other  one,  for  J essen  was  hanged  shortly 

been  adopted*     But  Vienna  was  not  after  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain. 

&ted  to  &11  on  that  occasion.    The  mo-  And  as  it  is  with  this^  so  it  is  with 

ment  Thurn  crossed  the  borders  Wal-  most  detached  anecdotes,  especially  the 

lenstefai,  who  even  then  had  bis- spies  smarter  onefli    They  are  told  of  too 

every  where,  redoubled  his  exertioiis,  and  many  persons  to  be  true  of  any;  in 

took  care  that  the  news  should  reach  other  words,  th^y  are  said  to  have  hap- 

the  Boheiman  i«  sufficiently  exaggerated  pened  too  <^en  ever  to  have  happened 

form.    Alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  such  at  alU 

a  foe  upon  his  flank,  and  still  more  Thurn  and  his  Bohemians  were  with- 
ahmaed  at  the  focus  thus  presented  to  out  Vienna,  and  what  was  there  within  ? 
reaction,  Thurn  turned  aside  from  the  1,500  foot  and  200  horse,  abundspt  ter- 
capital  and  made  a  rapid  dash  at  Olmats.  ror,  and  still  more  abundant  dj^mffection. 
He  reached  that  city  so  suddenly  that  •  But  Thurn,  though  a  matchless  deina* 
Wallenstein,  whose  half-hearted  levies  gogue^  was  a  very  poor  general.  In« 
fell  away  as  the  Protestant  leader  ap*  stead  oi  storming  the  town  at  pnce,  he 
proaclied,  had  barely  time  to  escape  dallied  away  three  precious  montJiB  in 
with  a  troop  of  cuinissiers  and — the  intrigue  and  negotiation.  Not  that 
fnoney-chest^  which  he  dung  to  with  these  things  were  altogieitber  ineffective. 
charaeteristic  tenaeiiy*  He  had  effect-  If  they  did  nothing  else,  they  kept  the 
ed  his  pnrpose,  however,  and  for  that  imperial  family  in  the  extremity  of  tor- 
time,  at  least,  saved  the  empira  This  ture  for  a  x  ankoe  eternity — that  is, 
happened  early  in  1619,  and  Thurn,  hav-  ninety  days.  Tbe  £mj>eror9  however, 
ins  carried  all  hefore  him,  and  estab-  would  make  no  concession.  Qelpless, 
lished  rebellim  on  a  respectable  footing  and  almost  hopeless,  as  he  was,  he  de- 
in  Moravia,  was  back  before  Vienna  with  termined  to  the  last  to  be  a  monarch  or 
recruited  forces  and  splendid  hopes  be-  nothing.  Everybody  el^  gave  away, 
fore  the  middle  of  March*  A  few  days  His  family  entreated,  and  the  Jesuits 
after  his  r^appeamnoe  the  old  Emperor  advised  bun  to  agree  to  anything  and 
Hathias  died — in  aooordance  with  the  everything,  cU  least  for  the  present  ^  or 
forecast  called  tbe  seven  M's  of  Kepler:  otherwise  to  fly  and  await  the  dawn  of 
Magnus,  Monarcba,  Mundi,  Medeo,  Me-  a  better  day  amqug  the  flsdthful  Tyrolese. 
use,  Martio,  Morietur,  as  that  philoso*  Bat  Ferdinand  would  do  neither.  And 
pher  is  reported  to  have  written  before-  yet  he  knew  there  was  no  help  at  hand ; 
nand ;  and  the  event  added  greatly  to  that  Thuxn  might  enter  the  city  at  his 
his  aatrologic  fame.  But,  unfortunately  pleasure ;  and  that  the  numerous  traitors 
for  its  cremt,  the  same  story  is  told  with  within  the  walls  debated  almost  publicly 
a  variation  of  another  character  of  the  whether  they  should  not  seize  him,  eive 
iHsriod — ^Doctor  Jessen.  This  learned  him  the  tonsure  by  force  after  the  Mero- 
Bobemian  had  been  captured  on  bis  vingian  fiishion,  and,  immuring  him  for- 
retum  from  a  treasonable  visit  to  Beth*  ever  m  a  convent,  seijse  his  children  and 
lem  Gkibor  in  1618.  He  was  soon  ex-  bring  them  up  in  the  Protestant  faith. 
changed  for  a  court  favorite,  who  hap-  Very  probably  it  was  the  knowledge  of 
pened  to  be  in  durance  among  his  coun-  these  debates  that  determined  Thurn  to 
trymen.  But  during  his  captivity  he  wait  and  watch.  Very  probably  the 
had  amused  himself  dv  writing  up  the  Bohemian  chief  calculated  that  the  mal- 
capitals  I.  M.  M*  M.  M.  conspicuously  contents  would  do  his  work  much  bet- 
on  the  walls  of  his  dungeon.  These  ter  than,  he  could  dare  to  do  it  for  hiin- 
letters— which  he  explained  thus :  Impe-  self)  and  that  his  surest  course  would  be 
rator,  Mathias,  Mouse,  Martio,  Morietur  to  maintain  bis  threatening  attitude  un- 
•— were  great^  talked  of  at  the  time,  altered,  thus  encouraging  and  strength- 
Crowds  came  to' stare  at  them,  of  ooursei  ening  his  partisans  by  his  presence, 
and  among  others  the  future  Emperor  while  his  inaction  left  ample  scope  to 
Ferdinand.  He,  however,  preferred  to  their  treasonable  impulses.  It  was  a 
read  them  his  own  way :  lesseni,  Menti-  wily  plan,  and  would  have  been  emi- 
ria,  Malamorte,  Moiieris  ( **  As  to  lessen  nently  successful  but  for  one  little  trifle 
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— the  game  oonld  not  always  be  thns 
confined  merely  to  the  Habsburgs,  the 
maicontenu,  and  Tham.  Meanwhile, 
day  by  day  the  traitors  grew  more 
aodacionsy  and  day  by  day  the  imperial* 
ists  lost  heart  and  fell  off,  until  Ferdi- 
nand stood  almost  alone  in  his  palace. 
At  length  Thnm  roused  and  prepared 
for  an  assanlt ;  bat  rather  witn  a  view- 
to  stimulate  his  partisans  than  to  act 
decisively  himself.  His  troops  drew  up 
to  the  gates,  and  his  artillery  battered 
the  palace,  throwing  its  shot  insolently 
in  at  the  very  windows.  Jfkrdinand 
ehatiged  hi$  apartments  and  prayed 
againet  hie  enemies.'  This  cannonade 
decided  the  conspirators.  While  Thum 
demonstrated  without,  they  armed  within 
and  hnrried  to  the  palace.  At  their 
head  were  the  noblest  of  the  ancient 
nobility ;  for,  with  small  exception,  the 
present  Austrian  aristocracy  diates  only 
from  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Sixteen 
of  them,  headed  by  Thonradtel  of 
the  ouce  great  house  of  Ebergassing, 
forced  themselves  into  the  presence  of 
their  sovereign.  This  was  the  11th 
of  June,  1619,  and  a  terrible  morning 
it  was  within  the  ramparts  of  Vienna. 
There  all  was  hurry  and  alarm.  Some 
secreted  their  females  and  their  valu- 
ables; others  looked  up  and  whetted 
their  louK-concealed  weapons.  As  to  the 
palace,  there  the  women  and  the  pricHts 
wept  together  in  helpless  despair.  Fer- 
dinand was  left  to  debate  alone  against 
a  host.  And  what  a  debate  was  that  I 
Exti^eme  impotence  was  on  the  one  side, 
and  exulting  insolence  on  the  other. 
**  Sign ! ''  said  Thonradtel,  presenting  a 
document  overflowing  with  humiliating 
conditions.  **Sign!"  cried  his  com- 
rades, laying  their  hands  on  their  swords. 
**  Sign !  sign  ! "  growled  their  followers 
in  the  corridors,  on  the  stairs,  and  down 
in  the  court-yard  below.  But  Ferdinand 
refused.  They  reasoned,  he  refused; 
they  expostulated,  he  refused ;  they 
threatened,  he  still  refused.  Their  &ces 
flushed,  their  words  grew  fierce;  the 
circle  closed  round  the  Prince,  swords 
too  flashed  out,  and  Thonradtel,  grasp- 
ing his  arm,  eommanded  him  to  sign. 
If  ever  man  looked  death  fhll  in  the 
face,  Ferdinand  did  so  then.  The  nobles 
had  now  gone  too  far  to  retract ;  with 
them,  too,  it  was  all  or  nothing.  Let 
but  one  strike,  and  every  sword  would 


follow  the  example.     Ferdinand's  Ufo 
hang  by  a  thread,  and  he  knew  it,  but 
he  never  faltered.    He  was  no  warrior, 
had  indeed  disgraoed  himself  on  the 
only  occasion  wherein  he  had  ventured 
to  show  himself  in  arms ;  bat  now  he 
was  everv  inch  a  hero,  as  impassive  aa 
if  he  had  been  cast  in  brass*    Old  Ra- 
dolph  and  Maximilian,  vatiant  as  they 
were,  might  have  been  proud  of  their 
descendant.     ^  Sign  1 "  thundered  Thoa- 
radtel  for  the  last  time,  and  more  than 
one  keen  blade  was  pointed  at  Ferdi- 
nand's unsheltered  breast.    A  moment 
more  and — '*  Hark  1  what's  that  ?  "  cried 
Jorger  of  Hemhairs,  dropping  thepoinit 
of   his    weapon    in    startled    surprise. 
^Himmell"   growls  Hagger  of  Alen* 
steig,  **  but  it's  a  cavalry  trumpet.    Can 
Thum  be  in  the  town  ?  "    Ajad  up  it 
came,  clear  and  ear-piercins:,  that  rona- 
ing  tira>la  which  horsemen  love  to  bear. 
They  rushed  to  the  windows,  and  as 
they  did  so  the  trumpet-blast  died  away, 
and  the  ring  of  bridle  and  sabre  and 
the  clatter  of  many  hoofs  took  its  place. 
Another  minote,  and  a  dense  body  of 
cuirassiers  trotted  into  the  square,  and 
pulled  np  with  a  ringing  shout,  right 
under    the    windows.      ^Wbose    are 
these?"  questioned  the  nobles  in  as- 
tonishment.   That  was  soon  settled.    A 
mass  of  the  new-eomers  threw  them« 
selves  from  their  horses  and  dashed  up 
the    stairs  without  ceremony.     There 
was  a  souffle  without,  and  then    the 
chamber*door  opened  and  admitted  a 
tall  thin  figure,  surmounted  by  a  hard 
stem  countenance,  with  piercing  black 
eyes,  heavy  moustache,  and  shoit,  brist- 
ling black  beard  and  hair.    "  Wallen- 
stem!"    cried    the  Emperor,  bursting 
from  his  impassibility.    ''  T^  Teufel  1  ^ 
soreamed  Thonradtel,  crushing  up  his 
document,  and  dashing  out  of  the  palace, 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  deputation, 
and  preceded  by  the  valiant  Hagger, 
who  tripped  over  his  sword  and  rolled 
from  head  to  foot  of  the  stairs.    The 
house  of  Habsburg  was  saved.  Thatnlght 
came  the  news  of  a  Royalist  victory 
in  Bohemia,  and  ere  morning  dawned, 
Thurn's  camp  was  deserted,  and  himself 
far  away  on  the  way  to  \he  frontiers. 

And  how  came  Wallenstein  thither 
so  opportunely?  That  is  soon  told. 
AfVer  his  escape  from  OlmUU  he  had 
no  very  pleasant  march,  for  rebellion 
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threw  a  linndi*ed  obstaoles  in  his  path. 
After  mtich  dodging  and  shifting,  many 
marches  and  not  a  few  conntermarohes, 
he  fell  in  with  Dampiere,  then  advancing 
to  re-enforce  Bouqnoi.  A  few  days  after 
came  intelligence  of  the  imminent  peril 
of  Ferdinand  Of  conrse  a  junction  with 
Bouoaoi  was  no  longei^  to  be  thought 
of.  Dampier  doubled  back  in  haste,  and 
Wallensteiai  breaking  off  with  his  horse- 
men and  his  money-chest,  seieed  a  num- 
ber of  boats  near  ^ems,  and,  dromnng 
rapidly  and  unsuspected  down  the  Dan- 
ube to  Vienna,  managed  to  pass  between 
Thum?s  careless  posts,  and  gained  the 
palace  at  the  very  nick  of  time. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  nick  of  time.  Had 
Thum  taken  Vienna,  or  even  maintained 
his  post  before  it  a  little  longer,  the  im- 
perial crown  would  have  been  lost  for- 
ever to  the  house  of  Habsburg,  and  with 
it  the  greater  portion  of  the  hereditary 
domains.  Ti*u]y,  Wallenstein  was  a 
mighty  benefactor!  Thanks  to  him, 
Ferdinand  reached  Frahkfort  in  time, 
and  history  tells  the  rest.  But  even  as 
an  emperor  his  position,  lor  a  time,  was 
sufficiently  disheaitening.  Rebellion, 
triumphant  in  Bohemia,  was  far  from 
being  quelled  elsewhere.  The  capital 
itself  was  not  safe:  a  fiercer  foe  than 
lliurn — Bethlem  Gabor  and  his  wild 
borderers — was  rapidly  approaching. 
Ferdinand  returned  in  haste  to  organize 
res»tancc ;  he  recalled  some  troops  from 
Bohemia,  and  gathered  up  new  levies. 
But  before  he  could  do  half  that  was  re- 
quisite, the  Transylvnnian  Waiwode 
was  upon  him  on  the  one  side,  while 
TImrn,  whom  the  large  detachments 
made  by  Bouquoi  had  set  free,  came 
down  on  the  other.  But  not  to  play  the 
same  insolent  part-  as  before.  Men  and 
soldiers,  and  confidence  too,  were  now 
within  the  walls,  and  the  assailants  had 
to  win  every^  inch  of  ground  in  the  face 
of  stern  resistance.  Every  day  devel- 
oped additional  skill  and  daring  on  the 
part  of  the  besieged,  and  always  among 
the  most  distinguished  was  Wallenstein. 
At  length,  hopeless  of  success,  discon- 
tented with  one  another,  and,  above  all, 
apprehensive  of  the  storm  that  was  gath- 
ering, the  besiegers  withdrew.  The 
leaguer  began  in  October,  and  it  was 
over  by  the  opening  of  the  new  year. 
By  that  time,  too,  Ferdinand's  affairs  had 
greatly  improved  on  all  sides.    At  home 


judicious  measures,  cbmbined  with  the 
imperial  prestige,  had  won  back  many  a 
malcontent,  and  not  a  few  open  rebels. 
And  abroad  diplomacy  bad  been  even 
more  successful.  France  and  England 
were  neutralized  ;  the  Protestant  League 
was  dislocated,  while  that  of  the  Catho- 
lics, drawn  closer  together,  was  even 
•then  mustering  in  arms  under  Maximi- 
lian of  Bavaria.  Spinola,  too,  was  march- 
ing on  the  Palatinate ;  re-enforoeraents 
wei^  crossing  the  Alps  from  Italy  ;  and 
Spanish  gold  was  gathering  reckless  spi- 
rits everywhere  for  this  fresh  erusade. 

Meanwhile  the  new  Bohemian  King 
was  speeding  fiEist  to  ruin :  wasting  his 
money,  misspending  his  time,  losing  his 
friends,  encouraging  his  enemies,  and  in- 
sulting his  subjects  by  such  tricks  as  the 
following:*— "Friderioum  Prag»  prope 
molendinum  magnum,  magna  omnium 
indignatione,  cum  faeoe  populi  lavantem 
visum  fuisse.*'  He  had  not  even  the 
atoning  quality  of  personal  courage,  but 
was  just  as  useless  in  the  field  as  he  was 
in  the  council.  By  the  time  the  cam-" 
paign  opened  in  1620  the  Bohemians 
were  beyond  comparison  weaker  than  at 
the  outbreak  of  toe  revolt.  Then  they 
were  as  one— then  they  overflowed  with 
enthusiasm;  but  now  they  were  disap- 
pointed and  depressed,  while  every  man 
distrusted  his  neighbor. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1620,  the 
invading  army  crossed  the  frontiers,  and 
no  more  brilhant  host  ever  marched  to 
fight  its  first  battle.  The  ranks  included 
an  unparalleled  number  of  world-known 
celebrities.  There,  at  the  head,  was  that 
cuirassed  Jesuit,  the  renowned  old  war 
dog  Tilly  ;  there,  with  his  iron  horsemen, 
was  the  fiery  rider  Pap^iheiro — he  who, 
like  the  Napiers,  was  always  sure  to  be 
hit ;  there — strange  scene  for  such  a  man, 
then  a  volunteer  of  eighteen — was  the 
philosopher  Descartes ;  there,  yet  little 
more  than  a  raw  peasant,  was  the  terri- 
ble partisan,  John  de  Wart ;  there  was 
the  infamous  Count  Merode ;  there  was 
he  who  became  the  first  soldier  of  his 
day,  when  Turenne  was  in  his  prime,'the 
gallant  Merci ;  there  was  Cratz,  lUo, 
Terski,  Isoloni;  and  there,  finally,  was 
Wallenstein  himself,  in  the  capadty^of 
quartermaster-general. 

The  battle  of  the  White  Mountain, 
like  so  many  othel*  decisive  actions,  was 
fbught  on  a  Sunday.    Wallenstein  was 
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not  presoit,  having  been  detached  the 
day  before  on  a  foraging  expedition :  so 
we  shall  pass  over  the  details.  That 
single  fi^ht  mined  Frederick.  Mans- 
feldt,  indeed,  maintained  the  struggle 
desperately  for  long  years  after ;  bnt  he 
was  a  mere  adventnrer^  who  made  the 
eaase  of  the  **  Winter  King  "  an  ezcnse 
for  continning  an  exciting  career.  Pledg- 
ing themselves  to  a  general  amnesty,  the 
imperial  leaders  took  qniet  possession, 
except  jast  of  the  districts  occnpied  by 
Mansfeldt.  And,  for  a  time,  there  was 
no  appearance  of  treachery.  There  was 
no  harrying  of  districts  with  fire  and 
sword  ;  there  were  no  proscriptions,  no 
confiscations,  no  executions.  Sven  re- 
ligion was  left  nntonched.  One  month 
passed,  and  another,  and  yet  another 
withont  a  change.  It  really  appeared 
that  this  time  at  least  aHabsbnrgwonld 
not  pla^  false.  Handreds  who  had  been 
in  hidmg  resumed  their  avocations. 
Confidence  returned  everywhere,  and  by 
the  ensuing  February  the  greater  part 
of  Bohemia  presented  no  trace  of  the  re- 
cent struggle.  But  Habsbnrg  vengeance, 
whether  in  Spain,  or  in  Holland,  or  in 
Bohemia,  never  disappointed  itself  by 
premature  action,  never  drew  the  net  un- 
til the  meshes  were  full ;  and  this  was 
now  the  case.  At  midnight,  February 
28,  1021,  forty-eight  great  Bohemian 
barons  were  surprised  in  their  beds,  and 
hurried  in  fetters  to  the  Hradsohin.  But 
not  for  immediate  punishment.  Indeed, 
at  first  they  were  looked  upon,  and  by 
themselves  as  well  as  others,  in  the  light 
of  hostages  for  the  good  behavior  of  the 
nation,  so  long  as  Mansfeldt  should  make 
head.  But  in  three  months  more  that 
leader  had  been  hurled  into  the  Palati- 
nate, and  Bohemia  secured.  And  then 
the  work  of  death  began.  On  the  21  st 
of  June  the  conquerors  had  a  defenes- 
tration of  their  own.  A  scaffold  was 
raised  before  the  windows  of  the  old 
Rathhaus,  opposite  that  Thien-Kirche, 
which  still  bore  aloft  the  stirring  em- 
blems of  Zisca:  the  chalice  nnd  the 
sword,  the  privilege  snd  its  guarantee. 
But  the  one  was  broken,  and  the  other 
about  to  pass  away  forever.  On  this 
scafibld  was  raised  a  lordly  seat,  and 
there,  as  the  sun  rose,  the  Imperial  Com- 
missioners arranged  themselves,  Prince 
Liechtenstein  in  the  midst,  with  Slawata 
and  Martinitz  on  his  right  hand  and  his 


lefi;.  The  Orosser  Ring  was  thronged 
with  mail-clad  men,  and  an  army  kept 
the  neighboring  streets.  Five  o'clock 
stnidr ;  and,  at  the  stroke,  a  baron  step- 
ped through  the  window  to  the  block. 
Another  and  another  followed,  tmtil 
twenty^bur  heads  fell.  One  by  one  they 
died,  like  valiant  gentlemen.  Some 
young  and  fnll  of  life,  others  old  and 
hoary,  tottering  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
gmve;  the  ages  of  ten  among  them 
amounting  to  inll  seven  hundred  years. 
But  all  died  with  the  same  unfaltering 
mien,  the  same  touching  courage.  T^e 
very  morning  of  that  longest  day  seemed 
to  weep,  preserving  a  rainbow  fnU  in 
ih)nt  until  the  last  proud  head  had  fal- 
len. It  was  the  Arad  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Alas  for  the  line,  whose  an- 
nals are  stained  by  two  such  bloody 
pages !  And  during  the  whole  of  the 
terrible  hours  of  butdiery,  the  author 
was  prostrate  before  the  image  of  the 
Slack  Virgin  at  Marianzel,  two  hundred 
miles  off  in  St^a,  whither  he  had  made 
a  pilgrimage  afoot,  expressly  to  pray  for 
the  souls  of  his  victims  I 

During  the  next  few  years,  the  Bo- 
hemians underwent  a  reign  of  terror. 
Confiscation,  death,  and  exile  went  on 
by  wholesale.  Civil  and  religions  liber- 
ty were  stamped  out  together.  The 
very  literature  of  the  country  was  pro- 
scribed and  persecuted,  and  stamped  ont 
too ;  for  it  also  had  been  guilty  of  heresy 
and  rebellion.  And  the  Bohemians,  from 
probably  the  brightest  race  in  Europe, 
degenerated  within  a  single  generation 
into  positively  the  most  stolid. 

Many  of  the  estates  were  given  away, 
and  many  more  put  np  for  sale  by  the 
Imperial  Commissioners;  and  this,  in 
conjunction  with  the  necessities  created 
by  fine  and  exile,  threw  so  large  a  quan- 
tity of  land  into  the  market,  that  the 
price  fell,  in  many  cases,  to  less  than  a 
year's  rent.  Among  those  who  profited 
most  by  this  state  of  things  was  Wallen- 
stein.  Though  holding  by  no  means  the 
foremost  rank  in  the  army,  he  had  re- 
ceived by  far  the  largest  share  of  the 
plunder,  and,  possessing  even  then  enor- 
mous funds,  he  made  st}ll  larger  purcha- 
ses. But,  not  content  with  fair  gains, 
if  such  gains  may  be  called  fair,  he  re- 
sorted to  one  of  the  tricks  of  the  alche- 
mists in  order  to  swell  them,  and  pur- 
chased several  estates  with  coin  so  dc- 
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baled  as  to  be  not  worth  half  its  oomiiud 
value.  There  were  complaints  and  loud 
ones ;  but  these  were  soon  sileuced  by 
probably  the  roost  extraordinary  edict 
ever  issned  by  monarch,  an  edict  which 
legalized  this  kind  of  swindling  in  W^l- 
lenstein's  case  only.  But  he  did  not  pur- 
chase with  a  view  to  retain.  The  lands 
he  had  received  by  grant  wef e  sufficient- 
ly ample.  The  remainder  he  merely 
withdrew  from  the  market  until  the  pri- 
ces ran  up,  and  then  he  disposed  of  them 
at  an  enormous  profit.  This  lucrative 
traffic  he  carried  on  until  the  last  hour 
of  his  life,  inventing  bis  ^:ains  in  the 
banking-houses  of  Italy,  until,  what  with 
lands  and  funded  wealth,  by  1624  he  was 
in  the  receipt  of  not  less  than  600,000/.  a 
year;  and  with  his  fortune  grew  his 
favor  at  court  In  162]  he  married  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Count  Harrach, 
the  Great  Chamberlain,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Auhc  Council,  and  was  crea- 
ted a  Count ;  and  in  two  years  more  he 
was  still  further  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
Duke  and  Prince  of  the  Bmpire.  Thence- 
forth he  was  popularly  known  as  the 
**  Friedlikider  ;^'  and  nobly  did  he  sup- 
port his  dignity.  Now,  at  last,  it  be^n 
to  be  suspected  that  his  money-grubbmg 
had  a  deeper  source  than  that  of  mere 
avarice,  for  his  profusion  was  only  less 
boundless  than  his  wealth.  His  maanifi- 
cence,  indeed,  had  not  yet  attained  the 
maturity  it  was  destined  to  reach ;  but 
even  then  it  was  more  than  princely. 
Kothing  like  it  had  been  seen  in  Europe 
rinoe  the  days  of  Wolsey.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  splendor,  he  was  the 
same  gaunt  figure  as  ever — stem,  silent, 
and  unsympathetic,  a  world  within  him- 
self ;  his  vocabulary  Cmited  to  words  of 
command  ;  dealing  with  men  as  with  cat- 
tle, buying  their  brains  and  their  arms 
as  he  wanted  them,  but  never  descend- 
ing to  familiarity,  friendship,  or  confi- 
dence with  any  one ;  a  man  to  be  dread- 
ed for  his  severity,  distrusted  for  his  self- 
ishness, detested  for  his  scornful  inso- 
lence and  unscrupulous  rapacity,  and 
blindly  followed  lor  his  liberality  and 
never-failing  success;  a  man  who,  ad- 
mitting no  companionship  in  his  rise, 
could  expect  no  devotion  in  his  fall.  A 
man,  in  short,  to  be  all-powerful  in  pros- 
perity, and  utter  in  his  ruin. 


Tlie.8p€ciator. 

CHARLES  DIGKEN3»8  MORAL  SERVICES 
TO  LITERATURE. 

Ws  wish  it  were  possible  to  do  real 
justice  to  those  of  our  men  of  genius 
who  still  remain  among  us  With  less  of 
exaggeration,  and  we  might  almost  say 
caricature,  than  seems  to  characterise 
those  feasts  which  we  sive  in  their  honor. 
Few  of  Mr.  Dickens^  heartiest,  if  dis- 
crimii^ating,  admirers  could  have  felt 
much  pleasure  in  reading  the  report  of 
the  Liverpool  banquet,  and  of  Lord  Duf- 
ferin^B  veiy  able  and  eloquent  but  un- 
modulated panegyric.  Ko  one  can  help 
feeling  that  in  aU  respects  but  one,  name- 
ly, that  Mr.  Dickens  fortunately  is  still 
with  us,  speeches  of  that  kind  are  much 
more  ^Mike  a  funeral  sermon  than  truth." 
The  maxim  '^  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  " 
is  only  true  of  men  of  literature  as  men 
of  literature  while  the  grave  is  still  creen 
above  them;  *^De  presentibus  nil  nisi 
bonum"  would  be  not  only  true,  but  much 
less  than  the  truth ; — '^  De  presentibus  nil 
nisi  optimum  "  would  be  nearer  the  mark. 
The  panegyrists  of  such  really  great 
writers  as  Mr.  Dickens  are  apt  to  speak 
as  if  the  lights  could  be  sufaciently  ap- 
preciated without  the  shadows,  and  by 
BO  doing  seem  to  us  to  pay  but  a  poor 
compliment  to  the  literary  insight  of  an 
author  who  can  swallow  so  mudi  glaring 
intellectual  eulogy  without  being  revolted 
by  its  singular  uniformity  of  tone  and 
deficiency  in  delicacy  of  appreciation. 
We  do  not  blame  Lord  Dufiferin  or  any 
other  speaker  at  the  Liverpool  banquet 
for  this;  the  fault  lies  with  our  false 
general  t6ne  of  social  morality  on  such 
matters,  which  always  expects  and  de- 
mands oral  compliment  to  be  undiluted 
and  broad,  and  therefore  entirely  defi- 
cient in  artistic  flavor.  Still  it  is  simply 
the  fact  that  any  man  knowing  Mr.  Dick- 
ens's works  would  find  no  sort  of  re- 
flection of  their  specific  characteristics  in 
such  speeches  as  those  of  the  Liverpool 
banauet.  He  would  learn  only  the  raw 
public  opinion  of  Mr.  Dickens's  literary 
merits ;  and  the  public  opinion  of  literary 
merits,  though  it  is  almost  sure  to  have 
something  of  substantial  foundation,  is 
also  pretty  sure  to  be  shapeless  and  vague 
and  a  little  coarse. 

We  are  not  going  now  to  attempt  any 
general  estimate  of  that  genius,  but  on 
one  point,  on  which  Lord  Dufieriu  dilated, 
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tbe  great  moral  services  Mr.  Dickens^s 
works  have  rendered  to  England  and  all 
the  English-speaking  races,  we  should  like 
to  define  his  tme  position ;  and  we  do 
not  think  it  will  lose, — ^indeed,  we  believe 
it  will  gain, — hj  a  little  disciimination 
and  precision,  in  place  of  that  very  gene- 
ral and  comprehenrire  panegyric  that  he 
has  rendered  us  ^'brighter  and  more 
gladsome  by  the  reproduction  and  dis- 
tribution of  that  kindly  spirit  of  domestic 
affection  which  has  been  the  main  purport 
of  his  teaching,''  and  that  he  has  made  us 
**  wiser  and  better,  more  loving  and  more 
human,  taught  us  the  duty  of  gayety  and 
the  religion  of  mirth,  while  yet  the  lam- 
bent play  of  his  wit,  humor,  and  fancy 
has  only  revealed  more  distinctly  the 
depths  of  passion  in  his  nature,  as  the 
laughter  of  the  sea  alons  its  thousand 
shining  shores  is  but  another  expression 
of  those  immeasurable  forces  wnich  lie 
latent  in  its  bosom,"  That  is  a  fine 
image  of  Lord  Dufferin's,  but  to  our 
apprehension  a  singularly  misleading  one. 
No  one  can  appreciate  more  highly  the 
wonderful  ana  inexhaustible  humor  of 
Mr.  Dickens's  creations  than  we  do.  We 
doubt  if  there  ever  were  so  great  a  hu- 
morist in  the  world  before,  Aristopha- 
nes and  Shakespeare  not  excepted.  But 
to  speak  of  Mr.  Dickens's  humor  as 
only  revealing  more  distinctly  the  de[»th8 
of  passion  in  his  nature,  *seems  to  us  a 
singular  misunderstanding  of  his  genius. 
There  is  passion, — ^no  doubt  deep  pas- 
sion,— in  the  greatest  of  his  efforts  at 
imaginative  portraiture,  tke  picture  of 
Nancy  in  Oliver  HDut, — some  passion 
in  her  profound  pity  for  the  child,  a  vast 
deal  in  the  mixture  of  love  and  terror 
which  she  feels  for  Sykes.  There  is  very 
real  and  true  pathos  in  the  death  of  little 
Paul  Dombey  and  one  or  two  other  pic- 
tures of  a  like  kind, — not^  we  think,  in 
the  picture  of  little  Nell,  which,  with 
great  deference  to  Lord  Dufferin,  we 
cannot  help  regarding  as  one  of  Mr.  Diik- 
ens's  many  overstrained,  and  conscious- 
ly indulged  and  petted  bits  of  sentimen- 
talism,  constantly  passing  the  verge  of 
maudlin  emotionalism.  But  t:ike  his 
great  and  wonderfully  productive  genius 
all  in  all,  and  we  scarcely  know  any 
genius,  approaching  his  in  richness,  so 
utterly  devoid  of  passion, — so  almost 
certain  to  be  theatrical  and  falsetto  in 
its  tone  whenever  it  attempts  passion. 


And  as  for  saving  that  Mr.  Di< 
humor  is  another  aspect, — an  ii 
expression, — of  his  passion,  it  is 
uble,  in  our  minds,  to  conceive  \ 
erroneous  analysis.  That  is  ofte 
of  other  humorists, — as  of  Cj 
humor  almost  invariably,  and  o: 
Thackeray's, — for  both  these  grea 
ers  in  their  highest  touches  of 
seem  to  register  the  highest  w 
scorn  or  pity  in  their  nature.  B 
over  Dickens's  greatest  feats  of  1 
Mrs.  Gamp's  richest  idioms,  Elijj 
gram's  eloquence,  Putnam  Smirs 
aUigator,  the  transcendental  ladi< 
sertations  on  the  sublime,  Mr.  ^ 
senior's,  letter  on  the  Shepherd,  1) 
lyvick's  and  Miss  Snevellicci's  i 
Miss  Squeers'  spite,  the  Dodger' 
tions  to  Charley  Bates,  Nosh  Cla; 
genius  for  "  the  kinchin'  lay,"  Mr 
ble's  designs  on  the  matron  of  the 
house,  Mr.Toots's  waistcoats,  Mr.f 
B.A.'s,  conversation  with  the  di 
master  on  the  political  economy  < 
materials.  Captain  Cuttle's  note 
Peggotty's  buttons,  Traddles's 
girl,"  Mrs.  R.  Wilfer's  four  copp< 
engravers,  Silas  Wegg's  poetry,  A 
nus's  hopeless  love, — and  can  you 
one  of  them  that  the  humor,  ric 
inimitable  as  it  is,  is  the  index  < 
deep  passion  lying  beneath  ?  The 
about  Mr.  Dickens  seems  to  us  to  b 
looking  to  the  greatness  of  his  a< 
ments  as  a  humorist,  it  is  singula 
very  little  of  passion  there  is  ii 
There  is  more  passion  in  Charles 
there  is  infinitely  more  passion  i 
Johnson,  than  in  Dickens.  It  is  tri 
his  melodramatic  efforts  are  ofte: 
effectively  worked  up, — that  the  n 
of  Mr.  Tigg  in  Martin  ChvzzletD 
instance,  and  the  craven  panic  of 
Chazzlewit,  show  considerable  ] 
but  it  is  anything  but  the  power  o 
passion ;  it  is  the  power  of  melo 
con.^ciously  adding  stroke  after  str( 
the  desired  effect. 

That  Dickens's  moral  infiuenc 
been,  on  the  whole,  healthy  and 
we  heartily  believe.  It  has  bee 
tainly  profoundly  humane.  The  1 
of  cruelty  diffused  through  the  w< 
ful  picture  of  Dotheboys'  Hall  is 
sufficient  to  earn  him  the  gratitude 
English- speaking  peoples.  The  f 
expressed  towards  a  different  ki 
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cruelty,  that  of  Steerforth  the  seducer,  derfnl  genius  fbr  caricature.  All  vices 
in  David  Copperfidd^  is  equally  sincere,  arising  from  simple  motives  be  makes 
though  less  effective.  And  the  hatred  contemptible  and  hideous,  —  avarice; 
of  cruelty  is  not  more  keen  thon  the  cruelty,  selfishness,  hypocrisv,  especially 
contempt  for  hypocrisy  in  th^  narrower  religious  hypocrisy.  But  then  he  has  a 
sense, — such  hypocrisv  as  Pecksniff's,  or  great  tendency  to  make  the  correspond- 
even  mere  pompous  humbug  like  Pod-  mg  virtues  ludicrous  too,  by  his  over- 
snap's, — ^but  here  the  humorist  not  un-  colored  sentiment.  The  brothers  Cheery- 
frequently  swallows  up  the  moralist)  and  ble  always  seem  to  be  rubbing  their 
his  delight  in  the  grand  incoherency  of  hands  from  intense  brotherly  love ;  the 
human  nature  often  overpowers  his  scorn  selfabandonment  of  Tom  Pinch  is  gro- 
for  £iiIsehood.  Still,  the  last  moral  ser-  tesque;  the  elaborate  self-disguise  of  Mr. 
vice  we  should  think  of  ascribing  to  Die*  Boffin  as  a  miser  in  order  to  warn  Bella 
kens's  literary  infiuence  would  be  the  Wilfer  of  her  danger,  is  an  insult  to  both 
diffusion  of  a  genuine  reverence  for  ab-  the  reason  and  conscience  of  the  reader ; 
solute  sincerity  and  realism.  The  great  and  Mr.  Dickens's  saints,  like  that  Agnes 
writer  himselffalls  into  the  most  mawkish  in  David  Copperfieid  who  insists  on 
and  unreal  sentimentalism.  Half  the  pointing  upwards,  are  invariably  detest* 
geniality  which  is  supposed  to  be  Mr.  able.  His  morality  concentrates  itself  on 
Dickens's  great  merit  is  the  most  vulgar  the  two  strong  points  we  have  named,  a 
ffood-humor  of  temperament, — a  strong  profound  horror  of  cruelty  and  a  profound 
disposition  to  approve  the  distribution  contempt  for  humbug ;  but  Mr.  Dickens 
of  punch  and  plum-pudding, .slap  men  has  no  fine  perception  for  the  inward 
heartily  on  the  back,  and  kiss  pretty  shades  of  humbug, — relaxed  and  cosseted 
women  behind  doors.     Mr.  Warale  in  emotions. 

JPickwickj  and  to  a  considerable  extent  His  greatest  service  to  English  litera- 

Mr.  Pickwick    himself  represents    the  ture  will,  after  all,  be  not  his  high  morali* 

sort  of  generosity  which  is  elevated  into  ty,  which  is  altogether  wanting  in  delica^ 

a  gospel  in  the  Christmas  Tales,  the  cy  of  insight,  but  in  the  complete  harm- 

Chri&lfnas  Carols  and  the  others.    The  lessness  and  purity  of  the  immeasurable, 

melodrama  of  Scrooge's  conversion  from  humor  into  which  he  moulds  his  enor- 

miserliness  to  generosity  contains  a  thor-  mous  stores  pf  acute  observation.    Al- 

oughly  vulgar  and  poor  moral.    But  the  most  all  creative  humorists  tend  to  the 

gospel   of  geniality  is  better  than  the  impure — like-  Swift  and  Smollett,  even 

caressing  sort  ofpraise  lavished  on  spoony  Fielding.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are 

young  men  and  women  simply  because  plenty  of  pure  humorists  who  are  not 

they  are  spoony,  in  those  multitudinous  ci*eative,   who  iake  the  humor  out  of 

passages  tending  to  excite  nausea,  of  themselves  and  only  apply  it  to  what 

which  the  type  is  the  blessing  pronounced  passes,  like  Charles  Lamb  and  Sydney 

over  Ruth  Pinch  because  she  frequents  omlth.    But  Dickens  uses  his  unlimited 

the  fountain  in  the  Temple,  is  in  love  powers  of  observation  to  create  for  him- 

with  John  Westlake,  and  makes  a  rump-  self  original  fields  of  humor,  and  crowds 

steak  pie  with  some  deftness.    Mr.  Dick-  grotesque  and  elaborate  detail  around 

ens  has  brought   people  to  think  that  the  most  happy  conceptions,  without  ever 

there  is  a  sort  of  piet^  in  being  gushing  being  attracted  for  a  moment  towards 

and  maudlin, — ^and  this  is  anything  bnt  a  any  prurient  or  unhealthy  field  of  lau^h- 

useful  contribution  to  the  morality  of  the  ter.    Thus,  as  by  far  the  most  popular 

age.    His  picture  of  the  domestic  affec-  and  amusing  of  all  English  wnters,  he 

tions,   which    Lord   Dufferin  calls  the  provides  almost  unlimited  food  for  a 

strong  point  of  his  teaching,  seems  to  us  great  people  without  infusing  any  really 

very  defective  in  simplicity  and  reserve,  dangerous  poison  into  it.    In  this  way. 

It  is  not  really  English,  and  tends  to  mo-  doubtless,  he  has  done  us  a  service  which 

dify  English  family  feeling  in  the  direction  can  scarcely  be  overestimated.     Nor  do 

of  theatric  tenderness  and  an  impulsive-  we  see  that  his  fame  is  likely  to  gain  by 

ness  wholly  wanting  in  self  control.  making  for  him  any  false  claim  on  our 

Li  one  word,  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  gratitude.    His  true  claim,  if  correctly 

Dickens's  highest  and  lowest  moral  influ-  stated,  scarcely  can  be  over-Biaied ;  but 

ences  arise  from  the  same  cause,  his  won-  still  it  is  very  easily  misstated,  and  is 
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nsaally  grosslv  misstated,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  in  those  solemn  acts  of  public  idolatry 
by  which  we  are  inarticulately  endea- 
voring to  express  our  pride  in  his  £une 
and  our  ambition  for  its  permanence. 


-•♦^ 


THE  OOUNOIL  OF  TRENT  AND  THE  COUN- 
CIL OF  THE  VATICAN. 

Thb  Council  of  Trent,  while  it  effected 
some    moral    reforms,    introduced,    or 
rather  stereotyped,  a  new  era  of  Ultra^ 
montane  ezclusiveness  in  the  Church. 
For  the  preyious  two  centuries  the  cry 
for  a  searching  reformation  had  waxed 
louder  and  louder,  and  especially  since 
the  roanoBuvring  of  the  Roman  Court 
had    frustrated  the  endeavors  of  the 
Council  of  Basle  to  satisfy  it.    Germany 
had  all  along  been  foremost  in  urging 
the  demand  for  a  free  representative 
Council    And  when,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  an  age  of  yet 
deeper   profligacy  was  startled  by  the 
trnmpet-tongued   challenge  of  a    pro- 
fessed heretic  and  schismatic,  who  umted 
the  call  to  holiness  with  scathing  denun- 
ciations of  what  was  once  the  centre  of 
corruption  and  the  central  See  of  Chris- 
tendom, even  Rome  could  no  longer 
affect  to  ignore  the  crisis.    But  she  stiU 
adhered    to    her  traditional  policy  of 
evasion,  and  dallied  till  the  remedy  came 
too  late.     Between   1580  and  1540  a 
bond  Jide   Synod,  not  dominated    by 
Papal  legates,  and  fairly  representing 
atl  the  national  Churches  of  £nrope, 
mieht  have  availed  to  stem  the  tide, 
and  secure  reformation  without  precipi- 
tating a  schism.    When  at  length,  in 
1645,  Paul  IIL  reluctantly  assented  to 
the  assembling  of  a  Council  at  Trent,  it 
was  transferred  after  a  few  months,  on 
the  idlest  pretexts,  to  the  Papal  city  of 
Bologna,  and  soon  afterwards  separated 
for  sixteen  years.    When  it  re-assembled 
at  Trent,  in   1562,  Protestantism  had 
already  made  its  position,  and  receiyed 
the  allegiance  of  half  Europe.     The 
Council    met,  not    to   satisfy  or  even 
seriously  to  consider  the  complaints  of 
the  reforming  party,  but  to  draw  the 
reins  yet  tighter  on  the  necks  of  those 
who  could  still  be  coerced  into  submis- 
sion.   **  The  Germans,''  to  use  the  words 
of  the  Allgemeine  ZeUung^  **^  might  have 
applied  to  their  own  treatment  what,  on 
a  later  occasion,  the  French  diplomatists 
said  to  the  Dutch,  JVims  traitenms  ehez 


90tt»,  Jiff  tfoUB  ei  fans  vousJ"    It  had 
been  foreseen  at  Rome  that  the  German 
biriiops,  as  a  body,  would  be  unable  to 
attend,  and  a  Brief  of  Panl  IIL  pro- 
vided, in*defianoe  of  all  former  prece- 
dents, that  their  proctors  should  have 
no  votes.  *  At  the  earlier  sessions  of  this 
Council,  sitting  in  Germany  and  claim- 
ing to  be  (Ecumenical,  there  was  present 
not  a  single  German  bishop,  and  only 
one  proctor,  who  had  no  vote;  in  the 
later   sessions,  only  one  voting  bishop 
and  five  proctors  without  votes.    There 
was  a  small  sprinkling  of  French  and 
Spanish  bishops,  and  two  hundred  Ital- 
ian bishops,  who  of  course  were  prac- 
tiodly  supreme.    Moreover,  votes  were 
taken,  not  by  nations,  as  at  Constance, 
but  individually;    and    it  was    ruled, 
aguu  in  defiauoe  of.  precedent,  that  the 
IVipal  legates  should  have  the  exclusive 
rignt  of  deciding  what  questions  shonld 
be  brought  forward.    Under  these  cir- 
cumstanoes  we  cannot  wonder  at  what 
ensued.     The  German  ambassadors  of 
Ferdinand  had  demanded  reform  in  the 
Guriaj  the  restoration  of  the  chalice, 
the  marriage  of  priests,  the  revision  of 
the  breviary — which  is  ftill  of  exploded 
fables — ike  use  of  the  vernacular    in 
puUio  services,  and  the  reform  of  con- 
vents. All  these  demands  were  seconded 
bv  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the 
French  bishops,  who  also  insisted  on 
the  supmority  of  Councils  to  Popes, 
and  wanted  the  decrees  of  Constance 
and  Basle  in  that  sense  to  be  confirmed. 
Every  one  of  these  demands  was  either 
evaded    or    refused.      ^^For   the  first 
time,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Ranke, 
^^the  Catholic  Church  owned  the  cir- 
cumscription of  its  dominion.    It  (vir- 
tually) gave  up  all  claim  upon  the  East, 
and  repudiated  the  Protestaut  half  of 
Europe  with  oonntless  anathemas." 

lui^tinotive  distrust  of  the  Teutonic 
peoples  had  long,  indeed,  and  increas- 
mgly  shaped  the  policy  of  Rome,  and 
had  become  matter  of  public  obser- 
vation. Spanish  jurists,  like  Antonio 
Gomes,  supposed  it  was  ne  secreta 
Scdena  Imperatori  nvdentur.  Hardly 
any  Germans  received  the  red  hat,  and 
none  except  Cusa  and  Sohomberg  were 
allowed  any  share  in  the  Pontifical  gov- 
ernment. For  the  three  centuries  dur- 
ing which  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index  has  existed,  though  it  has  con- 
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demned  German  books   by  wbol^flats,  ^cked  bra  Oermam  Army;  forty  years 

only  two  Germans,  and  those  moiiks  in  later  half  Europe  had  finally  vevolted 

Roman  convents,  hare  ever  sat  npon  it.  from  her  spiritual  sway.    This  time  no 

Kay,  more,  it  seems  that  the  hieqcMditles  sach   outward   convnLnons    are  likely 

of  earth  are  expected  to  ber  repit>daoed  to  follow  an    Ultramontane    trinmph. 

in  Heaven.      For  six  centnries,  among  **  There  will  be  a  great  calm,"  as  Dr. 

mnltitndes   of   Italian, '  Prenoh,    Span-  Maiming  says,  and  the  Jesuits  and  their 

ish,  and  South  Amenricikn  iiaints, '  only  allies  will  sing  Hosannah.     The  world 

two  Germans  have  b^en    ianoni^d—  will  leave  them  to  their  Pyrrhic  victory 

Bishop  Benno,  who  was  recommended  — and  its  resodts.'    From  the  Council  of 

by  his  extreme    TJltramontanism,  and  Trent  onwards  their  jiolicy  has  been  one 

Canisius,   whose    membership    of    the  of  repression  and  terrorism.     The  In- 

Jesuit  Order  condoned  the  stain'  of  his  quisition  and  the  Index  have  done  their 

birth.    And  who,  asks  ^e  AU^emeine  work,  as  Dr.  IK$llinger  pointed  out  some 

Zeitung,  will  dare  to  raise  a  warning  rears  ago,  in  destroying  not  only  all 

voice  at  the  Council  now  proclaimed,  at  inteDectual,  but  all  theological,  energy 

least  two-thirds  of  which  will  consist  of  in  the  countries  where  they  have  had  free 

Romanisers,  on   behalf  of  the  twenty-  course.  No  man  can  write  what  is  worth 

five  million  German  OathoKcs?     Who  reading  under  a  censorship;  ^^ beneath 

will  tell  the  assembled  Fathers  plahaly  its  iron  heel  no  grass  can  grow.*'    Theo- 

that  the  Germans  are  no  longer  the  logy  shrank  into  the  dry  husks  of  scho- 

much-enduring   ppople  who    bore    the  lasticism  and  eastiistry,  biblical  studies 

yoke  so  patiently  till  at  last,  in  161^,  it  disappeared,    history   became    perilous 

broke  the  camePs  back ;  that  the  Catho-  ground,  and  the  very  name  of  criticism 

lioa  of  Germany,   who  are   closely  in-  excited    suspicion    and    hatred.      The 

termingled  with  Protestants,  who   are  learned  Antonio  Pftleario  was  burnt  at 

versed    in    Protestant    literature    and  I(ome,  in    15Y0,  for  his  critical  tastes 

enjoy  freedom  of  the  press,  cannot  for  simply.    Belgium  and  its  University  of 

very  shame  accept  the  tenet  of  Papal  Louvain  was  under  Spanish  control ;  in 

in&llibility  ^^  which  throws  contempt  on  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  the  ficclesiastical 

Scripture,  the  ancient  Church,  histoiy,  Principalities  of  Germany,  the  Jesuits 

and  human  reason**  ?    Who  will  caution  were  aH-powerfhl  and  monopolized  edu- 

them  against  the  fond  illusion  that  a  hand-  cation;  the  rest  of  Northern  Europe 

folofJesnits  and  their  pupils,  whose  for-  was  FVotestant,  except  Prance,  which 

eign  education  hasdenationalized  all  their  remained  for  a  while  the  one  refuge  of 

feelings,  are  trustworthy  interpreters  of  theological  study,  and  of  the  ancient 

the  national  mind  ?  and  who  wiH  remind  doctrine  of  the  Church.    In  Spain  or 

them  that  if  a  system  of  sheer  terrorism  Italy  any  reference  to  the  famous  canon 

compels  German  theologians   for    the  of  Constance,  or  any  denial  of  Papal 

moment  to  bend  their  backs  tmder  the  infelHbility,  was  visited  with  imprison- 

Onndine  yoke  of  a  newly  coined  article  ment  and'  death.    No  one  could  safely 

of  faith,  it  will  never  command  their  meddle  with  theology  who  was  not  a 

belief?     To   the    last    thet  will   con-  member  or  a />roffy^  of  one  of  the  great 

tinue  German  in  all  their  feelings  and  religious  Orders^  and  these  are  governed 

thoughts,  and  will  say  ^JS'jtnir^imf/ot;^/  by  a  General  resident  at  Rome.    No 

this  Papal  infallibility  is  an  idle  dream.*'  priest  who  breached  a  whisner  against 

When  Leo  X.  had  made  his  Synod  of  the    prevalent   system   could    call    his 

Italian   prelates,  pompously  styled  the  character  or  position  worth  a  week's 

Fifth  of  Lateran,  decree  the  supremacy  purchase^  arid  no  layman  could  impugn 

of  the  Pope  over  Councils,  kings,  and  it  who  valued  his  head  in^lands  where 

nations,  thus  reversing  the  decrees  of  the  Holv  Office  bore  sway.    And  the 

Oonstance  and  Basle,  he  and  his  cour-  dead  silence  produced  by  this  reign  of 

tiers  imagined    that    the  Papacy  bad  terror  waa  named  in   solemn  mockery 

attained  its  zenith   and  that  the  world  "the  consent  of  the  Catholic  Church," 

would  be  at  its  feet.     A  few  months  .while  all  dissent  was  branded  as  Galilean 

later  a  German    professor  posted    his  heresy.    They  make  a  solitude  and  call 

theses  on  the  door  of  a  church  at  Wit-  it  peace.     Indeed,  but  for  France  and 

tenberg;    ten    years  later  Rome  was  the  Galilean  Liberties,  which  modem 
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UltraroontaQes  term  ^the  GalKoan  ser- 
^itndes,'^  all  historical  or  th^logical 
literature  would  have  expired. 

We  have  examined  elsewhere  the 
religions  condition  of  the  French  Chnroh 
since  the  Revolution^  which  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  H  was  before.  In  the 
rest  of  Gatholio  Barope,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  parts  of  Germany,  mnch  the 
same  system  of  spiritoal  tyranny  still 
prevails,  though  shorn,  for  the  most  part, 
of  its  secular  terrors.  No  Roman  Catho- 
lic priest  of  ordinary  discretion  would 
venture  to  profess  Oallican  opinions  in 
England,  and  the  recent  treatment  of 
Mr.  Ffuulkes  and  Mr.  Renonf  shows 
what  any  Roman  Catholic  writer  has  to 
expect  who  dares  to  mn  ont  of  the  pr^ 
scribed  groove,  though  within  the  strict 
limits  of  Tridentine  orthodoxy.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  without  some  reason  that 
the  Ultramontane'  whips  reckon  on  se- 
curing an  easy  majority  at  the  apf>roach- 
ing  Council.  The  CiviUd  already  indul- 
ges in  a  strain  of  exulting  prophecy. 
The  Uhivers  and  Monde  have  done  their 
work  in  France,  and  most  of  the  bishope 
are  well  primed  to  take  the  right  side ; 
the  minority,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  over- 
borne. No  open  opposition  is  expected 
from  other  quarters.  "Tlje  English 
bishops  will  follow  Manning ;  the  Irish, 
Cullen — both  nominees  of  Rome,  and 
thorough-going  Rcnnaniaers;  the  Bel- 
gians will  swim  with  the  stream ;  the 
elder  German  bishops  will  stay  at  home, 
the  vonnger  ones  wno  have  been  trained 
by  the  Jesuits  will  come  to  a  man ;  of 
the  two  hundred  Italian  prelates  may 
be  said  what  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen 
said  of  his  clergy,  *  We  gite  the  word 
of  command,  and  they  march  like  a 
troop  of  soldiers ' ;  the  same  ap{)lies  to 
the  Spanish  andBouth  American  mshops, 
who  have  been  indoctrinated  in  this 
article  of  Papal  infallibility  from  their 
childhood."  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered further  that  the  Ultramontane 
party  is  everywhere  fitr  better  organized 
than  its  opponents,  just  as  the  Tories 
with  ourselves  are  always  better  organ- 
ixed  than  the  Liberals.  We  can  hardly 
wonder  if  the  CivUtH  already  raises  its 
shout  of  insolent  tiiumph,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  seeing  the  coping  st<me  speedil]^ 
placed  on  the  edifice  of  Papal  absolu- 
tism. For  thi*ee  centuries,  by  fair  means 
and  foul,  by  the  combined  machinery  of 


the  pulfnt,  the  press,  the  lecture-room, 
and  the  confessional,  bv  force  where 
force  was  available,  ana  by  chicanery 
where  it  wAs  not^  the  Jesuits  have 
striven  to  enfbroe  their  darling  doctrine, 
for  the  inliilfibiHty  of  the  Pope  practi- 
cally means  their  own.  There  is  always 
**the  black  Pope"  standing  at  the  el- 
bow of  the  wnite.  If  thev  succeed, 
they  will  have  accomplished,  in  that 
silence  which  they  misconstrue  into  con- 
sent, the  most  momentous  revolution  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  Churdi. 

We  may  sum  up  the  significance  of 
the  change  in  words  condensed  from  the 
AUgemeine  Zeitung  : — ^*  According  to 
this  theory  Christ  has  made  the  reigning 
Pope  the  one  vehicle  of  inspiration  and 
exclusive  organ  of  Divine  truth.  With- 
out him  the  Church  is  a  body  without  a 
Boul;  during  a  Papal  interregnum  she 
is  deprived  of  sight. and  speech.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  this  fundamental  verity 
wfts  never  even  heard  of  in  the  Church  for 
thirteen  centuries.  No  creed,  no  cate- 
chism, no  doctrinal  instructions  of  the 
Fathers  contains  a  word  of  the  Pope, 
or  a  hint  that  on  him  depends  all  cer- 
tainty of  belief.  Not  a  single  doctrinal 
question  for  a  thousand  years  was  set- 
tled by  Papal  decree,  but  either  by 
Synod  or  by  the  general  rejection  of  a 
new  doctrine  bv  the  whole  Church. 
Three  Councils  have  anathematiBcd  a 
dead  Pope  for  heresy,  and  a  long  line  of 
his  successors  has  accepted  and  sworn 
to  their  anathemas.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century,  the  principle  that 
'the  first  See  is  jndged  of  no  man,' 
was  first  introduced,  on  the  strength 
of  a  tissue  of  forgeries,  into  the  West- 
em  Church;  and  it  was  gradually  in- 
ferred that,  as  he  cannot  be  judged,  he 
cannot  fall  into  heresy.  In  the  ninth 
century  the  Isidorian  Decretals  came  in 
to  aid  the  movement,  and  Gratian's 
Deeretwn  embodied  them.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  was  himself  taken  in, 
wrote  in  defence  of  the  new  system 
of  Papal  autocracy.  The  General  Coun- 
cils of  Constance  and  Basle— the  very 
names  which  the  Jesuits  are  striving 
to  blot  out  of  the  memory  of  men — 
emphatically  condemned  it,  and  all  the 
German  and  French,  and  neariy  all  the 
Spanish,  theologians  were  on  their  side 
Only  the  so-called  Fifth  Lateran  Council 
a  mere  assemblage  of  Italian  prelate 
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oolleoted  by  Leo  X.  in  141 7^  revera«d  more  than  osually  weakly.  The  object, 
their  deoiaion  and  affirmed  the  anpo'  of  oourse,  waa  to  prevent  any  detenora- 
rioiityof  thePopetoOounoils.  Finally,  tioa  in  breed,  a  matter  of  the  last  im- 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  Protestant  port  to  ajMople  who  valued  pbysioal 
Reformation  came  the  assertion  of  Papal  powers  so  highly.  Still,  the  introdnotion 
infallibility,  and  the  Cardinals  Cretan  of  Christianity  did  not,  as  might  be 
and  Jaoobazzi,  who  labored  to  propagate  supposed,  at  once  abolish  this  barbai-ous 
the  notion,  were  the  most  effective  anx-  custom ;  indeed,  it  Ungered  for  some 
iliaries  of  Luther.  From  that  day  to  time  after  in  Iceland,  where  "the  people 
this,  the  Order  which  arose  in  Spun,  considered  it  unjust  to  be  deterred  from 
the  chosen  home  of  the  Inquisitiim,  bas  expomng  their  miJdren,  and  at  the  same 
made  the  promotion  of  this  dogma  its  time  be  prevented  from  eating  horse- 
grand  mission.  They  failed  in  the  at-  flesh,  whiah  had  lutbarto  been  their  chief 
tempt  to  get  it  defined  at  Trent,  but  means  of  subsistence."  Tlie  ^an  gene- 
they  look  to  see  their  efforts  crowned  in  rally  adopted  waa  to  plaoe  the  infant  in  a 
the  Council  of  the  Vatican."  covered  grave,  and  diere  leave  it  to  die ; 

,,,  or  else  to  expose. it  in  some  lonely  spot 

where  wild  beasts  would  not  be  likely 

Ch*mb«r«'.  Jo«ni.l.  j^   gj^^    ^^  ^^  ^  ^j^^    ^^^^  nourish- 

THB  SBA-KINQS  AT  HOME.  ment  in  its  hand,  usually  a  piece  of  salt 

Thkrb  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  f°'^  ^f  **  *?.""**». ?°  *hatlife  might 

onr  country  when  the  very  mention  of  «»  austained  till,  possibly,  some  compas- 

Norway  spread  terror  and   dismay  in  «?"*»«  ?«"<«>  ""S***  ""^  >*»  «»d  take 

the  breast  of  every  one,  for  it  was  asso-  P^y  on  it. 

ciated  with  those  old    Northmen,  the  Aocordmg  to  the   ideas  of  the  old 

Vikings,  whose  piratical  expeditions  to  Northmen,  a  nan  ought  not  to  marry 

this  country,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  of  ^^.  1®^«  only,  but  ought  especially  to 

Europe,  brought  so  much  suffering  and  •«'."™  *°  independent  and  honorable 

misery  in  their  train.  Plundering,  burn-  PWUon  for  the  future ;"  consequently, 

ing,  and  killing  wherever  they  came,  *•»*   young   men  of  the  penod  were 

they  used  to  visit  our  shores  as  regnlarly  g««eraUy  glad  to  profit  by  the  advice 

as  the  swallow  does  now.    At  this  lapse  *"*>  counsel  of  their  elders.    This  rule 

of  time,  however,  it  is  mteresting   to  waa  observed  dotdb  strictly  m  the  case  of 

learn  something  of  the  domestic  life  and  <f «  °*''®'  '^^  "  If  a  gul  mamed  without 

manners  of  these  hardy  seamen,  to  whom  "*?  consent  of  her  parents,  her  father  or 

indeed  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  for  »•«**'?'>«  Jpuld  diwnherit  her  and  her 

there   is   Uttle    question  that  it   was  o^pnng;      consequentl^r,    elopements 

mainly  owing  to  them  that  England  be-  *«"  <?*  r*™  ooourrenoe  m  those  days, 

came  a  seafaring  country.  Mr.  Barnard*  I"  "»«i'*  oouruhipa,  a  great  many  curious 

has  done  good  service  in  laying  before  <»|»tom«  were  observed :  the  suitor  was 

the  public  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  these  "''V"  «M«»mpamed  by  a  spokesman, 

Norwegian  roTers  used  to  lead  at  home ;  »°^  >°  °»»  ?«  waa  a  man  of  rank,  by  a 

and  we  purpose  now  to  gire  our  readers  ■^*»?'«.  'etanue,  to  woo  the  woman  of 

a  brief  account  of  their  domestic  habits  ""  ohojce,  a  castoni  which  is  still  ob- 

—habits  which  were  gradually  changed  "«"Xt    *"  """^  ®*  *",*  country  distnots 

and  improved  as  the  old  pagan  religion  ®^  Norway  even  at  the  present  day.  On 

fave  way  to  the  civUiring  revolutions  pro-  ™«  °»y  'V^^  *®  wedding,  the  husband 
ucedbytheintrodnctionofChristianity.  ^"f  ,*»  «•'«  1"»  J^^  ^o  '-morrowmg 
Like  the  Sparuns  of  old,  the  North-  H"^    »?««"»"  which  the  reader  of  his- 
men,  in   the    days   when    they    were  tory  wUl  readily  recall,  for  on  the  mom- 
pagans,  used  to  expose  their  chfldren,  ™8  after  the  marriage  of  James  L  and 
if  they  were  bom  deformed,  or  were  Anno  of  Denmark,  the  royal  bnde^room 

gave  his  queen  the  palace  and  dominions 


*  n*  Pritate  Lifa  c/  ilu  (MScrthmen;  tnns-    of  Falkland  and  Dimfennline  as  her  mor- 


fijwrt  m  Abruwy,  £»yk  ^  lW»ai*«n,  4a    Chap-    bequeath,  or  give _  away  his  wife,"  de- 
naa  and  Uall,  1868.  serves  notice.    Still,  the  old  Sagas  men- 
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the  Mist;"  "The  Stai?  at  Bay,"  and 
raany  others.  Of  a  different  class,  but 
not  less  striking  and  original,  are  the 
"  Distinguished  Member  of  the  Humane 
Society,"  a  noble  portrait  of  a  New- 
foundland dog ;  **  Highland  Music ; " 
"The  Drover's  Departure;"  "The  Old 
Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner;"  and  the 
« Illicit  Whiskey  Still."  At  the  present 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  there 
is  one  of  bis  latest  pictures,  "The  Swan- 
nery," which  is  sparingly  praised  by  the 
critics.  No  English  painter  of  the  cen- 
tury has  been  more  popular  than  Land- 
seer,  and  few  have  ever  received  such 
prices  for  pictures.  For  many  years 
past  his  works  have  been  regularly  en- 
graved, and  from  the  copyright  on  some 
of  them  he  has  received  as  much  as 
£3,000,  in  addition  to  the  original  price. 
In  1850  he  was  knighted,  and  in  1855, 
at  the  Exposition  VhiverseUe^  Paris,  a 
large  gold  medal  was  awarded  him — an 
honor    accorded   to  no  other  English 

artist. 

■  Landseer  was  never  married.  His 
friends  were  anxious  that  he  should 
marry,  or  at  least  tbat  he  should  propose 
to,  Rosa  Bonheur,  at  the  time  of  her  visit 
to  England ;  but  he  laughingly  remarked 
tha^  he  could  never  be  wilhng  to  live 
witb  a  woman  who  had  surpassed  him 
in  his  own  department  of  art. 

Landseer  loved  animals  so  truly,  and 
studied  them  so  long,  that  he  acquired 
that  docile  and  meaitative  expression 


which  is  so  eminently  the  characteristic 
of  well-fed  dt)mesttc  pets ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  many  have  fancied  that  his 
face  had  a  positive  resemblance  to  them. 
How  far  this  illustration  of  the  Darwi- 
nian Theory  is  true  we  will  leave  our 
readers  to  decide  for  themselves. 

'*  Gutenbergr,  1400-1468,"  represents 
the  first  printing-press,  the  crude  ante- 
tjrpe  of  the  Hoe  Cylinder.  In  this  rug- 
ged laboratory  we  see  the  cradle  of 
modem  civilization,  the  art  of  printing, 
in  its  results  the  most  potent  smgle  in- 
vention ever  made  by  man.  The  engrav- 
ing is  from  a  great  historical  painting  in 
one  of  the  German  galleries,  and  repre- 
sents Gutenberg,  the  original  inventor, 
Faust,  his  partner,  and  Schoffer,  son-in- 
law  to  the  latter.  These  three  are  gene- 
rally conceded  to  have  produced  the 
first  books  printed  upon  movable  type. 

A  comparison  of  the  sheet  which  Faust 
holds  in  his  hand,  and  which  they  are 
all  scanning  so  eagerly,  with  the  pages 
of  the  Eclectic  in  which  this  is  read, 
would  afford  us  'some  conception  of  the 
external  improvements  which  four  cen- 
turies have  wrought  in  the  art. 

Four  hundred  years  hence  there  will 
probably  be  another  historical  picture  of 
the  man  who  first  invented  the  art  of 
setting  type  by  machinery — ^the  only 
part  of  the  work  which  is  not  now  so 
executed.    So  runs  the  world  away. 


POETRY. 


MUSIC. 

A  SPiBiT  oame  oat  from  the  Lord. 

To  play  on  the  spirit  of  man ; 
T)mt  thrilled  like  a  wind-shaken  chord 

When  the  hjmn  of  the  ages  began. 

And  the.Bpirit  at  first  wis  a  light. 
Playing  oyer  their  souls  as  a  glass, 

And  the  whiteness  thereof  in  tlieir  sight 
Was  fUll  of  iair^colors  that  pass. 

The  spirit  again  was  a  stream, 

Wherein  their  own  ftices  seem  fair ; 
lU  they  looked  and  saw  n«w  faces  gleam 
^ore  beautiful  still  in  the  air; 


And  they  Aided  and  left  them  alone ; 

But  they  liuhk>ned,  and  were  not  forloro, 
The  ghosts  of  that  beauty  in  stone, 

And  the  word  and  the  deed  were  twin 'bom. 

And  triumph,  and  joy,  and  defeat, 
And  tbe  fiiiwiway  echo  of  wrong, 

Were  musioal,  b<riy,  and  sweet, 
For  the  spirit  was  changed  to  a  song. 

And  thereafter  they  sought  to  the  truth, 
And  the  seeking  was  more  than  the  sought  f 

For  the  world  was  forsaking  her  youth, 
And  tbe  spirit  was  changed  to  a  thought 

The  spirit  is  changed  to  a  sound, 

Vague,  shapeless,  without  any  speech 
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was  outlawed.    One  of  the  Eddas  giyea 
the  following  direcdons  to  be  obeerved: 

« 

*'  A  hillock  should  be  thrown  up 
For  the  departed  one ; 
HaDds  and  head  must  be  washed — 
He  must  be  combed  and  wi|>ed  drf 
Before  be  is  placed  in  his  ooffin, 
And  a  peaceful  aloep  most  be  wkhed  blm.** 

Then  the  ^Meath-shoes '*  were  fiastened 
op.  The  individual,  uaaany  a  near  rela» 
tive  or  great  friend,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  wash  and  lay  out  the  body,  did  not  in 
these  oases  advance  towards  it  in  front, 
because  it  was  considered  that  the  glance 
from  a  dead  man's  e^e  would  exercise  a 
baneful  effect.  Neither  was  a  body' 
carried  out  of  a  house  in  the  usual  way, 
but  a  hole  was  broken  through  the 
wall,  so  that  it  could  be  carried  out 
backwards. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Norway  gradually  did  away  with  the 
old  habits  and  customs  of  tne  people ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  dose  of  the 
eleventh  century,  when  Olaf  Kyrro  wfus 
king,  that  any  marked  changes  in  morals 
or  manners  could  be  observed.  Little 
bv  little,  however,  the  change  took 
place ;  and  with  ^*  that  hankenng  after 
pomp  and  pageantry,  from  which  the 
old  Northmen  even  m  the  very  earliest 
ages  had  not  been  entirely  free,  there 
was  now  united  a  desire  to  imitate  the 
more  comfortable  manner  of  living 
adopted  by  southern  nations ;  and  thus 
the  domestic  habits  of  the  people  either 
underwent  a  sudden  and  radical  change, 
or  gradually  adapted  themselves  to  the 
pattern  from  which  they  were  copied. 
Thos,  it  is  related  m  the  Sagas  of  Egil, 
an  Icelander,  that  when  he  buried  his 
aon  Bodvar,  who  had  been  drowned,  he 
wore  a  red  fustian  tunic,  narrow  above, 
and  with  fastenings  at  the  side,  which 
said  ^Hunic"  split  when  EgU's  frame 
swelled  out,  owing  to  the  strong  emo- 
tion grief  at  bis  loss  hud  produced.  Egil 
had  resided  a  great  deal  in  England, 
and  as  the  style  of  dress  he  adopted  was 
strange  to  the  old  Northmen,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  had  imported  the 
fashion  with  him.  Again,  Magnus  Bare- 
foot, after  bis  expedition  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  introdu^  into  Norway 


the  style  of  dress  used  in  those  coun- 
tries, and  went  about  with  bare  legs  and 
a  kilt. 

The  usual  time  for  rising  was  between 
four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
the  general  time  for  going  to  bed  was 
between  ten  and  eleven  at  night.  In  the 
evening,  the  whole  household  used  to 
assemble  in  the  ak^Hy  or  keeping-room, 
when  the  women  would  work,  the  lads 
loll  on  the  flopr,  and  the  master  draw 
Ma  <^  high  seat ''  near  the  fire.  The  men 
folk,  especially  the  old  ones,  were  very 
fond  of  baking  themselves  before  the 
fire,  with  their  ciptbes  off,  after  which  the 
children  would  ^^  rub  them  down  "  with 
rough  cloths,  an  arrangement  doubtless 
very  oonducive  to  health.  But  people 
of  rank  frequently  indulged  in  a  greater 
luxury — ^tbat  is,  they  would  get  some 
of  the  women  to  tickle  their  feet  for 
them  tM  they  tell  asleep. 

The  custom  to  be  observed  by  any 
one  on  being  presented  at  court  is  de- 
serving of  notice.  First  of  all,  he  had 
to  find  some  one  to  present  him  before 
majesty,  and  had  to  dress  his  head  and 
his  beard,  and  put  on  his  state  dress  be- 
fore repairing  to  the  king's  quarters.  On 
entering  into  the  king's  presence,  he  had 
to  bow  low,  and  to  address  him  in  the 
following  words :  "  God  give  you  a  good 
day.  Sir  King  I "  The  position,  too,  the 
person  presented  had  to  assume  was 
strietly  defined ;  it  was  considered  the 
correct  thing  for  him  to  clasp  the  left 
wrist  with  the  right  hand,  and  then  let 
his  arms  fall  into  a  natural  position.  Of 
course,  in  addressing  the  king,  care  had 
to  be  taken  to. use  the  plural  number; 
while,  in  speaking  of  himself,  the  pre- 
sentee had  to  be  equally  careful  to  use 
the  singular.  Great  caution,  too,  was 
necessary,  in  case  the  king  spoke  in- 
audibly,  not  to  ask  again  with  a  ^^  Hah  I " 
or  "  Hob  1 "  or  "  What ! "  but  only  to  sajr 
^^ Sire? "  in  an  interrogative  tone ;  or,  if 
one  preferred  using  more  words :  '^  Sire, 
be  not  angry  that  I  ask  a^ain  what  you 
said  to  me,  for  I  did  not  rightly  compre- 
hend."* 

Thus  having  introduced  our  North- 
man into  such  good  company,  we  will 
say  adieu  to  him,  leaving  those  who  de- 
sire to  know  more  of  him  to  consult  this 
curious  little  book  for  themselves. 
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THK  RTSINO  OP  THB  NILB. 


To  the  annual  phenomenon  of  the 
rising  of  the  Nile,  Egypt  is  entirely  in- 
debted for  its  fertility,  and  even  for  its 
existence  as  an  inhabited  and  populous 
country.  Without  it  the  land  would  al- 
ways have  been  a  desert,  incapable  of  af- 
fording the  means  of  subsbtence  to  man. 
Except  occasionally  near  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  no  rain  falls  through- 
out the  land,  and  therefore  its  parched 
and  sandy  soil  would  be  entirely  nnfirnit- 
ful,  were  it  not  that  regularly,  at  a  cer- 
tain season  of  the  year,  the  river  over- 
flows the  whole  adjacent  country. 

Why  it  should  do  so  was  a  mystery  in 
ancient  times,  and  many  absurd  theories 
and  conjectures  were  raised  to  account 
for  it.  The  Egyptians  themselves  be- 
lieved the  river  was  a  god,  who  in  his 
beneficence  spread  himself  annually  over 
the  land,  to  supply  the  wants  of  his 
people.  If  the  rising  did  not  begin  to 
make  its  appearance  at  the  expected  time 
— and  it  has  hardly  varied  a  single  day 
throughout  the  course  of  ages — they 
hastily  prepared  a  sacrifice  to  wis  deity, 
usually  a  beautiful  girl,  who  was  rich- 
ly adorned  and  then  thrown  into  the 
stream.  • 

Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  light- 
ed on  the  true  reason  of  the  rising  of  the 
waters,  when  they  imngined  it  to  be 
due  to  heavy  rains  falling  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  and  swelling  the  sources  of 
the  river.  What  those  sources  were,  it 
had  baffled  the  investigation  of  thou- 
sands of  years  to  ascertain,  until  recently 
our  travellers,  Speke,  Orant,  and  Baker, 
discovered  them  in  immense  lakes  si- 
tuated near  the  equator,  more  than 
8,000  miles,  as  the  stream  winds,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast.  To  these  lakes  the  names 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  Albert 
Nvanza  have  been  given  by  the  suecess- 
Au  explorers. 

In  the  regions  adjacent  to  these  lakes, 
rain  falls  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  and  most  heavily  in  March,  at 
the  time  of  the  spring  equinox.  The  lakes 
ibrm  huge  reservoirs  for  the  water  which 
descends  from  the  elevations  known  as 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon ;  and  as  they 
become  swollen,  the  siase  of  the  streams 
which  emerge  from  them  is  proportion- 
ately increased.  Several  of  these  streams 


uniting  in  their  course  from  the  Upper 
or  White  Nile,  and  this  river,  flowing 

£radually  on  until  it  meets  the  Blue  or 
ower  Nile,  bears  irrigation  to  the 
thirsty  lands  below.  Not  only  this,  but 
as  these  rivers  come  down  they  bring 
with  them  a  quantity  of  alluvial  soil  of 
the  richest  kind ;  and  when  the  Nile  at 
last  spreads  itself  over  the  flat  and  sandy 
plains  of  Egypt,  it  enriches  them  year 
by  jrear  with  this  mnddy  but  fertile  de- 
posit. The  consequence  is  a  gradual 
rising  of  the  land,  to  the  extent,  it  is 
calculated,  of  from  five  to  six  inches  in  a 
century.  Owing  to  this  fact,  many  €i 
the  remains  of  uie  proudest  cities  of  an- 
cient Egypt  are  no  whalf  buried  in  the  soil. 

Although  in  these  days  we  know  more 
about  natural  phenomena  than  the  philo- 
sophers of  old,  and  can  satisfttctorily  ex- 
plain the  reason  of  the  rising  of  the 
waters,  th»e  remains  one  wonder  con- 
neeted  with  it  which  is  as  great  to  us  as 
to  them,  and  that  is  its  uniformity.  As 
we  have  said,  throughout  the  course  of 
aja^es  its  commencement  has  scarcely  vo- 
ned  by  one  day,  and  its  extent  is  also 
comprised,  as  a  rule,  within  a  narrow 
limit.  So  equal,  in  the  main,  must  be  the 
quantity  of  water  which  falls  annually  at 
the  equator,  and  so  regular  the  commence- 
ment and  decline  of  the  rainy  season. 

The  rising  commences  in  Low^r  Egypt 
about  the  26th  of  June,  and  steadily  in- 
creases during  the  three  months  follow- 
ing. In  this  dme  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
becomes  covered  by  its  watei-s,  and  its 
villages  stand  out  from  them  like  little 
islands,  as  for  the  time  they  are.  When 
the  water  has  attained  its  maximum 
height,  it  remains  stationary  for  about 
ten  days,  and  then  declines  as  steadily  as 
it  arose.  On  its  subsiding,  the  land  has 
been  thoroughly  fertilized,  and  vegeta- 
tion becomes  luxuriant. 

The  height  to  which  the  river  rises  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance.  A  few  feet 
more  or  less  make  the  difierence  between 
starvation  and  abundance.  The  average 
height  varies  according  to  the  distance 
traversed  bv  the  river,  from  about  forty 
feet  where  it  enters  Egypt,  to  four  feet 
only  near  the  Mediten*anean.  Taking 
as  an  intermediate  height  that  observed 
at  Cairo,  if  the  rise  is  less  than  twenty 
feet,  there  is  scarcity,  or  even  famine ;  if 
it  is  three  or  four  feet  more,  the  crops 
will  be  short ;  three  or  four  feet  more 
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again,  and  tbey  will  be  abnndaDt ;  but  if 
tbe  water  goes  atill  higher,  it  becomea 
an  anhe^thy  flood. 

ContrivanceB  for  meaanring  the  exact 
rise  of  the  Nile  were  in  use  in  ancient 
tiroes,  and  in  two  instances  the  remains 
of  these  ^^  Nilometere ''  still  exist.  One, 
and  the  most  ancient,  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  in  tbe  time  of  tbe  Roman 
donunion,  is  found  in  the  island  of  £le* 
phantine,  in  Upper  E^ypt ;  and  on  the 
walls  of  the  building  m  which  it  is  con- 
tained are  inscriptions  recording  the 
heights  of  the  inundation  in  various 
years.  The  other  is  situated  in  the  island 
of  Rhoda,  near  Cairo,  and  is  believed  to 
liave  been  built  in  the  time  of  the  Ara- 
bian caliphs.  It  consists  of  a  square  well, 
into  which  the  water  is  admitted  as  it 
rises,  while  in  the  centre  is  a  column  of 
marble  marked  at  frequent  intervals  with 
the  distance  from  the  lowest  leveL  Tbe 
Kilometers  are  supposed  to  have  been 
of  chief  utility  in  adjusting  the  taxation 
of  the  country,  as  they  would  give  indi- 
cations as  to  whether  the  season  would 
be  plentiful  or  otherwise* 


•  ♦•' 


"LANDSEBR"  AND  "GUTENBERO." 

In  commencing  a  new  volume,  the 
tenth  of  the  New  Series,  we  take  plea- 
sure in  presenting  our  readers  with  a 
double  attraction  in  the  shape  of  two 
rare  engravings — one  an  illustration  of 
the  Useful,  and  the  other  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 

The  portrait  of  Landseer  is  considered 
the  best  extant,  and  the  presence  of  the 
dogs — his  **  connoisseurs,''  complanions, 
philosophers,  and  friends — ia  eminently 
characteristic,  and  tells  the  whole  story 
of  the  great  painter  of  animals. 

As  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  for  many 
years  was  so  prominent  and  illustrious  a 
representative  of  EnglLsh  art,  in  which 
he  filled  a  peculiar  and  almost  unique 
position,  a  brief  biographical  sketch  wfll 
probably  be  not  destitute  of  interest. 

He  was  born  in  London,  in  the  year 
1 803.  His  father,  John  Landseer,  was  an 
engraver  of  considerable  reputation,  and 
an  author  of  no  little  energy  and  aome 
erudition.  He  delivered  an  excellent 
course  of  lectures  on  the  art  of  engraving 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  made  two 
failures  in  attempting  to  establish  an 
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art  journal.    He  also  cultivated  archsa- 
ology,  and  published  a  volume  on  an- 
cieiit  engraved  gems  and  hieroglyphics. 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  future  Sir  Ed- 
win that  he  Had  a  father  who  had  the 
taste  to  fq)pi*eciate  and  the  opportunity 
to  encourage  the  talent  for   drawing 
which  he  manifested  while  yet  a  mere 
child.    This  fiuher,  proud  of  the  preco- 
cious talent  evinced  by  his  son,  person- 
ally superintended    his  education,  and 
gave  him  the  benefit  of  the  best  instruc- 
tion which  the  times  could  afford.    He 
took  him  into  the  fields  and  made  him 
copy  the  various  domestic  animals,  both 
at  rest  and  in  motion,  and  in  the  same 
way  enabled  him  to  acquire  his  first 
notions  of  color.    By  these  means  Land- 
seer soon  became  a  ready  and  skilful 
painter  from  nature,  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  attracted  considerable  attention 
by  his  spirited  sketches  of  dogs,  horses, 
cats,  sheep,  and  other  animals.    At  the 
a^e  of  sixteen  he  exhibited  his  *^  Dogs 
Fighting,"  which  was  immediately  pur- 
chased by  the  great  patron  of  the  arts, 
Sir  George  Beaumont;  and  soon  after- 
ward his  painting  of  the  *^  Dogs  of  the 
St.  Bernard,"  which  is  known  through- 
out the  world  firom  the  engraving  exe- 
cuted by  bis  father. 

About  this  time  he  received  the  bene- 
fit of  the  instructions  and  advice  of  the 
gifted  and  unfortunate  B.  R.  Haydon. 
This,  with  the  opportunity  which  he  had 
of  studybg  in  tne  schools  of  the  Royal 
Academy  and  copying  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles, developed  a  rapid  improvement  in 
his  manner  of  treatment,  and  in  the  finish 
and  details  of  his  work. 

In  1827  he  became  an  associate  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy,  having  just  reached 
the  requisite  age,  and  about  the  same 
time  made  a  trip  into  Scotland,  which 
afforded  him  material  for  a  series  of  his 
most  remarkable  and  characteristic  pic- 
tures. 

Landseer  was  an  indefatigable  work- 
er, and  during  a  period  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  ne  produced  an  almost 
incalculable  number  of  pictures. 

Among  his  most  celebrated  works  are 
"The  Return  f^om  Deer-8talking  ^ *» 
"  Poachers  —  Deer-Stalking; •»  «♦  None 
but  the  Brave  deserve  the  Fair ;  **  "  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  his  Bog^ ; "  '^  The  Ot- 
ter Speared ; "  *'  The  Random  Shot ;  ^ 
"  Night  and  Morning ; "  "  Childsten.  of  - 
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the  Mist;'*  "The  Stai?  at  Bay,"  and 
many  others.  Of  a  different  class,  but 
not  less  striking  and  original,  are  the 
"  Distinffuished  member  of  the  Humane 
Society,*'  a  noble  portrait  of  a  New- 
foundland dog;  "Highland  Music;" 
"The  Drover's  Departure;"  ** The  Old 
Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner;"  and  the 
« Illicit  Whiskey  Still."  At  the  present 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  there 
is  one  of  his  latest  pictures,  '*The  Swan- 
nery," which  is  sparingly  praised  by  the 
critics.  No  English  painter  of  the  cen- 
tury has  been  more  popular  than  Land- 
seer,  and  few  have  ever  received  such 
prices  for  pictures.  For  many  years 
l)ast  his  works  have  been  regularly  en- 
graved, and  from  the  copyright  on  some 
of  them  he  has  received  as  much  as 
£3,000,  in  addition  to  the  original  price. 
In  1850  he  was  knighted,  and  in  1855, 
at  the  Sxposition  VhiverseUe^  Paris,  a 
large  gold  medal  was  awarded  him— an 
honor    accorded    to  no  other  English 

artist. 

Landseer  was  never  married.  His 
friends  were  anxious  that  he  should 
marry,  or  at  least  that  he  should  propose 
to,  Rosa  Bonheur,  at  the  time  of  her  visit 
to  England ;  but  he  laughingly  remarked 
that  he  could  never  be  willing  to  live 
with  a  woman  who  had  surpassed  him 
in  his  own  department  of  art. 

Landseer  loved  animals  so  truly,  and 
studied  them  so  long,  that  he  acquired 
that  docile  and  meditative  expression 


which  is  so  eminently  the  characteristic 
of  well-fed  domestic  pets ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  many  have  fancied  that  his 
face  had  a  positive  resemblance  to  them. 
How  far  this  illustration  of  the  Darwi- 
nian Theory  is  true  we  will  leave  our 
readers  to  decide  for  themselves. 

"Gutenberg,  1400-1468,"  represents 
the  first  printing-press,  the  crude  ante- 
tjrpe  of  the  Hoe  Cylinder.  In  this  rug- 
ged laboratory  we  see  the  cradle  of 
modem  civilization,  the  art  of  printing, 
in  its  results  the  most  potent  smgle  in- 
vention ever  made  by  man.  The  engrav- 
ing is  from  a  great  historical  painting  in 
one  of  the  German  galleries,  and  repre- 
sents Gutenberg,  the  original  inventor, 
Faust,  his  partner,  and  Schoffer,  son-in- 
law  to  the  latter.  These  three  are  gene- 
rally conceded  to  have  produced  the 
first  books  printed  upon  movable  type. 

A  comparison  of  the  sheet  which  Faust 
holds  in  his  hand,  and  which  they  are 
all  scanning  so  eagerly,  with  the  pages 
of  the  Eclectic  in  which  this  is  read, 
would  afford  us  'sbtne  conception  of  the 
external  improvement  which  four  cen- 
turies have  wrought  in  the  art. 

Four  hundred  years  hence  there  will 
probably  be  another  historical  picture  of 
the  man  who  first  invented  the  art  of 
setting  type  by  machinery — ^the  only 
part  of  the  work  which  is  not  now  so 
executed.    So  runs  the  world  away. 
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A  SPIRIT  GRone  out  from  the  Lord. 

To  play  on  the  sjnnt  of  man; 
That  thrilled  like  a  wind-shaken  chord 

When  the  hjmn  of  the  ages  began. 

And  the.  spirit  at  first  was  a  light. 
Playing  over  their  aouU  as  a  glaes, 

And  the  whiteneaa  thereof  in  their  sight 
Was  fViU  of  fiur^colors  that  pass. 

The  spirit  again  was  a  stream, 

Wherein  their  own  Ihces  seem  fair ; 
lU  they  looked  and  saw  n«w  faces  gleam 
^ore  beautiful  still  in  the  air; 


And  they  faded  and  left  them  alone ; 

But  they  fesbioned,  and  were  not  forlotVi 
The  ghosts  of  that  beauty  in  stone^ 

And  the  word  and  the  deed  were  twin-bom« 

And  trbmph,  and  joy,  and  defeat,   ' 
And  the  Ikr^way  eobo  6f  wrong, 

Were  musioal,  holy,  and  sweet. 
For  the  spirit  was  changed  to  a  song. 

And  tbereaf^rcbey  sought  to  the  truth, 
And  the  seeking  was  more  than  the  sought ; 

For  the  world  was  forsaking  her  youth, 
And  the  spirit  was  changed  to  a  thought 

The  spirit  is  changed  to  a  sound, 
Yague,  shapeless,  without  any  speech 
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It  is  gone  forth,  being  unbound, 
Blind,  aimless,  of  infinite  reach. 

That  the  age  of  our  spirits  might  melt, 
And  the  noise  of  our  strife  be  at  one, 

In  the  raptures  that  never  Were  felt, 
At  the  deeds  that  have  never  been  done, 

Of  a  country,  where  uttermost  bliss 
And  anguish  are  almost  the  same, 

Of  whose  life  we  know  nothing  but  this — 
It  is — and  it  has  not  a  name ; 

TThere  the  perfume  goes  up  IVom  the  flowers, 
Where  the  lustre  goes  up  from  the  dew, 

That  life  which  we  know  not  is  ours. 
And  the  spirit's  last  song  is  most  true. 

For  we  are  what  we  do  not  know, 
'We  shall  have  what  we  do  not  dream ; 

And  our  gladness,  and  labor,  and  woe 
Are  nothing,  whatever  they  seem. 

And  the  eyes  of  the  soul  shall  tee, 

W^e  shall  find  what  we  have  not  sought, 

When  the  spirit  is  spirit,  and  f^ee, 

Not  a  sight,  not  a  song,  not  a  thought. 

Are  the  wings  of  the  spirit  broken. 
For  the  sound  of  his  flying  is  still  ? 

Is  the  promise  ineflably  spoken, 
For  the  silence  alone  to  fulfil  ? 

It  IS  darkness  and  silence  again, 
The  shadowy  wings  are  not  spread, 

And  we  echo  their  murmur  in  vain, 
He  is  still,  he  is  dumb,  and  not  dead. 

Tea,  being  a  spirit,*  to  die 

Was  never  the  law  of  his  birth, 
And  he  would  not  have  needed  to  fly, 

Except  to  come  down  to  the  earth. 

But  he  rises  himself  through  the  seas 
Of  the  Tathomless  heaven,  and  sings, 

Floating  back  to  his  Master  at  ease. 
With  our  hearts  folded  up  in  his  wings^ 

0.  A.  Snccoz. 


CONQUEST. 

The  pride  of  beauty  on  her  brow, 

The  presence  of  a  conscious  grace, 
Prudent  and  self-possessed,  I  trow, 

And  yet  a  very  8weet  young  face, 
^Hs  girlhood's  task  in  this  our  time 

So  soon  to  learn  each  worldly  art. 
Youth's  bloom  is  scarcely  In  its  prime 

Ere  youth  has  almost  left  the  heart. 

**Love  nnalloved  ** — an  idle  phrase, 

The  notion^  long  since  out  of  dute ; 
We  live  in  more  enlightened  days — 

Let  children  childlike  folly  prate. 
Bach  skilled  tacticians  daughters  fair 

Maternal  discipline  will  make ; 
Glance  at  our  heroine :  you'll  ne'er 

In  her  strategics  find  mistake  I 


She  knows  her  rdU — she  plays  It  well , 

Skilled,  in  each  most  arii^tic  wile, 
She  needs  but  scanty  time  Uktim 

On  whom  to  frown,  on  whdni  to  smile. 
If  victims  wiU  before  her  fall,'  '*' 

The  offered  tnbute  why  neglSS^ 
If  she  some  fond  fool's  heart  enthrall. 

Need  she  at  once,  all  cold,  reject  ?  ' 

But  still,  fair  Maud,  If  speak  I  may, 

The  time  perchance  may  come  e*en  yet,   . 
When  you  lament  your  bygone  day 

With  bitter  tears  of  deep  regret. 
If  flirts  and  triflers  love  to  8poi% 

Sport  with  them  too-^t7tey  know  their  parts : 
But  is  it  wise — think,  youth  is  short — 

To  trifle  thus  with  honest  hearts  7 

T.  H.  S.  B. 


REMEMBERED.' 


Have  you  forgotten  It?    I  never  can  1 

One  blessed  night  in  June, 
How  bright  the  sky,  how  pale  your  face, 

In  the  wan  light  of  the  moon. 
Do  you  remember  it  ?    For,  oh,  I  do  1 — 

The  scent  of  flowers  there ; 
Was  it  the  buds  upon  tlie  trees, 

Or  the  great  rose  in  your  hair  ? 

Have  you  forgotten  it?    I  never  cian! 

Something  I  risked  that  night ;' 
Something  I  scarcely  dared  to  speak. 

Though  my  heart  said  I  was  right. 
Do  you  remember  it?    For,  oh,  1  do  1— 

The  flrst  the  sweetest  kiss ; 
Lift  up  your  face,  look  in  my  eyfia, 

It  was  such  as  this — and  this  f 

.  ^  U.  L.  A. 


TWO  LIVES. 

Two  names  upon  a  yew-tree  rudely  cut, 

Two  lovers  whispering  by  the  chnrch-yard  wal^ 

Two  children  playing  round  the  solemn  graves, 
Give  call  for  call. 

Two  lives  that  ran  so  near  in  other  years, 
Two  hands  close  locked  in  desolate  leave-taking, 

Two  lovers  giving  passionate  kiss  for  kiss 
In  wild  heart-breaking. 

One  life  full  up  with  crowded  years  of  toiling, 
One  patient  heart  slow  breaking  day  by  day, 

A  world  of  hopes  in  one  brief  moment  shattered 
By  life's  decay. 

Those  names  upon  the  yew-tree  slowly  fading, 
Those  dates  long  stolen  by  the  cruel  years, 
That  grave  beneath  the  church- wall  shadow  glim- 


ermg 
With  heaven's  tears. 
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LITERARY  NOTICEa 

Oldiown   Fblks^    bj   Mb&     Habrtbt    Bebchxb 

Stowe.    Boston ;  Fieida,  Osgood  d:  Co. 

It  id  reasonnble  to  suppose  that  Mrs.  Stowe,  in 
attempting  a  pioturs  of  N^ew  Englaod  life  a  ceutury 
a^o,  bas  not  so  mucb  expected  to  'present  some* 
thing  new — to  lead  us  into  unexplored  fields— as 
to  improve  upon  what  she  may  consider  to  have 
been  done  imperfectly  by  her  predecessors,  to  give 
greater  fulness  to  details,  and  to  render  a  twioe- 
told  tale  more  picturesoue  and  intelligible.  Of 
anything  novel  or  original^  ihe  subject  Is  probably 
at  this  day  destitute.  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  grim  bigotry  of  the  old  Puritans,  begotten  of 
stem  religious  convictions,  and  fostered  by  their 
isolated  position,  the  rigid  climate  end  unwilling 
soil ;  with  the  ministerp,  Oalvinist,  Arminian,  and 
Episcopalian ;  with  the  kind  of  papacy  which  each 
of  these  ministers  naturally  established  at  a  time 
when  all  temporal  affairs  were  subordinated  to  re- 
ligious belief;  with  the  hard  inflexible  and  uniform 
charaoMr  which  necessarily  sprung  from  such  a 
slate  of  looiety ;  with  "  the  village  do-nothing," 
tliat  "  lubricating  power,"  to  quote  Mrs.  Stowe, 
without,  which  the  incessant  steam  power  of  New 
England  life  would  bum  itself  out  from  intense 
friction ;  with  the  efiect  of  an  unidealized  social 
state  upon  certain  finer  organizations,  the  wild 
revolt  of  such  natures  against  a  repressive  and  de- 
grading creed,  and  the  consequent  reckless  plunges 
into  scepticism  or  immorality ;  and  last  of  all,  with 
the  pretematurally  brilliant  "Tina,"  the  "indis- 
pensable" to  every  story  of  a  sombre  basis— the 
joint-stock  character  on  which  the  copyright  has 
expired,  and  which  has  consequently  beoooie  pub- 
lic property. 

These  have  now  passed  into  the  domain  of 
history,  and  the  only  thing  which  remained  to  be 
done  was  to  condense  the  material  already  accu- 
mulated, to  cast  it  into  a  powerful  dramatic  form, 
which  should  ''give  the  very  agf  and  body  of  the 
time,  its  form  and  pressure,"  and  to  inspire  it 
with  that  vital  force  which  can  alone  oarry  to 
posterity  a  truthfVil  conception  of  a  peculiar  and 
exceptional  phase  of  human  history. 

In  this  endeavor  Longfellow  utterly  failed; 
Hawthorne  never  even  attempted  it;  Holmes  has 
only  succeeded  in  giving  us  some  surface  sketches 
of  character,  and,  after  reading  "  Oldtown  Folks," 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  task  yet  remains 
unaccomplished. 

That  tnis  should  be  so— that  Mrs.  Stowe,  not- 
withstandiiig  her  great  ability  and  even  genius, 
should  have  failed  to  add  aught  to  what  we 
already  know  of  the  Puritan  Fathers,  is  not 
surprising  when  she  has  confessedly  formed  what 
we  cannot  but  think  a  radically  wrong  conoep* 
tion  of  the  necessities  of  the  novelist's  work. 
She  states  in  her  prefatory  remarks  that  her 
''object  has  been  to  interpret  to  the  world  the 
New  England  life  and  character,  in  that  particular 
time  of  its  history  which  may  be  called  the 
seminal  period.  ....  In  doing  this  work 
I  have  tried  to  make  my  mind  as  still  and  passive 
as  a  looking-glass,  or  a  mountain  lake,  and  then  to 
f^ve  you  merely  the  images  reflected  there."  She 
farther  states  that  "In  portraying  the  various 
characters  which  I  have  introduced,  I  have  tried 
to  maintain  the  part  simply  of  a  sympathetic 
ijp€^tor."    Now  that  a  novel  wrought  out  upon 


such  a  basis  as  this  should  be  a  failtire,  we  take 
to  be  a  logical  sequence.  The  imaKO  of  man  as 
seen  in  a  mirror  or  mountain  lake  is  after  all  but 
a  poor  and  shallow  reflectiao  of  that  which  is  not 
man;  and  for  an  author  to  attempt  to  portray 
human  character  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
merely  "9>mpthetic  spectator,"  is  as  utterly 
futile  as  to  sketch  a  locomotive  on  paper  aud 
expect  it  to  run.  We  see  the  rendta  of  those 
hidden  activities  whi(di  we  call  character,  but  it 
is  no  more  character  itself  than  a  shadow  is  the 
sun. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  Mrs.  Stowe  has  done, 
and  it  is  the  radical  and  invariable  defect  of  each 
of  her  works,  not  excepting  even  **  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  Every  one  of  the  undoubtedly  dever 
outlines  of  characters  which  Mrs.  Stowe  has 
drawn  are  but  photographs  of  her  own  observa- 
tions ;  a  picture  of  traits,  which,  to  quote  a  recent 
critic,  *'lie  upon  the  surface,  crying  to  be  drawn." 
They  are  2oologi(»I  specimens  preserved  in  a  first- 
class  manner,  but  destitute  even  of  stuffing,  and 
no  more  awaken  in  us  human  interest  ^except  in 
the  abstract  principle  which  they  personify)  thaa 
the  plates  in  a  work  on  Natural  History. 

That  Mrs.  Stowe  in  "Oldtown  Folks"  shows  a 
perfect  mastery  of  the  subject,  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  Uie  time  of  which  she  treats,  is 
undeniable.  Her  studies  have  been  careftii  and 
exhaustive,  and  her  work  lades  nothing  save  that 
element  which  would  make  it  a  novel  The  story 
on  whidi  they  are  loosely  hung  together  is  de- 
cidedly commonplace  and  thin ;  but  the  essays 
themselves  are  oom|dete,  foroible,  and  show  great 
intellectual  insight.  Theology  she  is  so  familiar 
with  that  she  has  enough  and  to  spare  for  even 
the  children,  (facetiously  so  called)  of  the  story; 
and  no  one  can  fail  to  admire  the  aeateness  with 
which  she  shows  the  effect  of  religious  convic- 
tion upon  the  individual  and,  consequently,  upon 
sodety..  In  fact  we  think  the  author  made  a 
serious  mistake,  at  least  as  far  as  concerns  the 
benefit  to  her  reputation,  in  not  publishing  her 
work  in  the  form  of  a  treatise. 

Of  the  novelist's  art  as  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Stowe  in  *' Oldtown  Folks,"  we  can  find  but  little 
to  praise.  In  the  first  place,  the  putting  of  the 
story  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  actors  becomes 
an  evident  mistake  before  twenty  pages  are  read. 
Such  a  necessarily  cumbrous  method  is  justifiable 
only  when  the  whole  interest  of  the  story  centres 
around  the  person  of  the  narrator,  and  when 
everything  is  reasonably  subordinate  to  the  posi- 
tion which  he  confessedly  occupies ;  but  when  a 
child  of  ten  years  begins  to  make  acute  observa- 
tions on  men  and  customs  and  religion,  and  to 
portray  in  vigorous  language  titie  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  other  pjersonages  long  before  they 
have  become  known  to  himself,  the  incongruity 
is  destructive  to  anything  like  literary  art  Be- 
sides, Horace  Holyoke  is  the  very  shadow  of  a 
shade,  a  mere  voice,  without  parts  or  personality, 
and  seems  perpetually  on  the  verge  of  dying  from 
pure  literary  inanition.  We  find  no  difficulty 
iu  believing  his  ghostly  visions ;  in  fact,  the  moat 
surprising  thing  concerning  him  is  that  he  should 
be  substantial  enough  to  be  poked  with  his 
grandmother's  broom. 

There  is  another  mistake  which  we  cannot  but 
think  the  necessary  result  of  the  outside  view 
which  Mrs.  Stowe  always  takes  of  her  characters. 
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To  give  each  or  her  personages  an  elaborate  cer- 
tificate of  character  oo  hU  or  her  first  appearance 
on  the  boards,  is  rather  uncomfortably  auggestire 
of  a  pappet-show.  Yet  this  is  what  is  done  in 
all  her  works.  Take  Kiss  Aspbyxia  Smith,  for 
instance.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  skill  with 
which  she,  or  rather  the  type,  is  sketched  off. 
Bat  then  that  is  all  there  is  of  her.  She  is  just 
about  as  amusing  afterward  as  a  joke  of  whidi 
the  point  is  first  told.  She  is  no  longer  a  person, 
but  a  puppet ;  and  instead  of  graduaUj  develop- 
ing before  the  reader's  sight,  comes  on  like  tiie 
statoe  in  Don  Gioyanni,  at  Uie  sound  of  the 
prompter's  belL 

So  also  of  Sam  Lawson,  the  best  conception  in 
the  book.  His  glorious  and  liberal  humor  is 
wanting  In  the  Best  always  possessed  by  sponta- 
neity. We  know  beforehand  precisely  what  he 
is  going  to  say,  his  wit  is  aUdla  oarte^  his  *'  points  " 
are  put  in  our  hands  at  the  cooimencement,  and 
we  feel  perfectly  prepared  to  correct  him  if  he 
makes  a  mistake,  which  he  neyer  does.  Vf  e  know 
no  more  about  Sam  Lawson  on  closing  the  book 
than  we  do  on  finishing  the  fourth  chapter.  This 
is  not  only  deatructlYe  to  indiyiduslity,  but  it 
positively  deprives  the  reader  of  some  of  his 
rightftil  pleasure.  It  is  almost  saddening  to  see 
80  much  rich  and  ra<y  humor  comparatively  dis- 
sipated. 

Then,  too,  it  is  fearful  to  contemplate  the  con- 
sequences to  society  if  every  character  were 
as  intensely  individual  and  typical,  as  inflexibly 
consistent  and  immobile,  as  the  folks  of  Old- 
town.  The  world  would  certainly  be  much  nearer 
chaos,  and  humanity  far  less  likely  to  accept  the 
**  golden  rule,'*  than  they  are  at  present 

The  minor  characters  of  the  volume  are  uni- 
formly better  than  the  prominent  ones,  and  there 
are  few  neater  outlines  in  our  literature  than 
Grandmother  Badger  and  the  Deacon,  Miss  Me- 
hitable  Bossiter,  Aunt  Lois,  and  others..  They 
■how  the  possibilities  of  ICrs.  Stowe's  genius. 

We  cannot  let  the  foregoing  apparently  severe 
stricture  upon  Mrs.  Stowe  go  without  qualifying 
our  opinion.  We  believe  her  to  be,  notwiihstand- 
ing  conspicuous  faults  and  deficiencies,  beyond 
comparison  the  foremost  living  American  writer 
of  fiction ;  and  ''  Okitown  Folks  "  to  be  decidedly 
the  most  important  American  novel  published  of 
late  years.  It  is  the  ojoly  work  she  has  published 
first  in  book  form  since  the  appearance  of  Nina 
Gordon,  and  shows  the  ripeness  and  maturity  of 
her  intellect  if  not  of  her  imagination.  .  Much 
acute  and  laborious  thought  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it — it  is  essentially  a  thoughtful  work — ^and 
if  we  cannot  cordially  praise  it  as  a  work  of  art, 
we  can  heartily  appreciate  it  as  a  picturesque  in- 
tellectual study  of  a  unique  historioal  epodL 

Problematic    Charadertf  by    Frikdrtch    Spiel- 

HAGEir.  Translated  fh>m  the  German  by  M. 

8CHELB  DB  Tbrb.    Ncw  Yofk :  Leypoldt  dt  Bolt. 

The  Germans  have  undoubtedly  furnished  us 

the  best  novels  of  modem  times,  at  least  if  we 

judge  them  as  philosophical  studies  of  human 

nature.    Their  novelists  are  in  general  men  of  far 

higher  attainments,  of  wider  culture,  and  more 

elegant  scholarship,  than  in  other  countries  seem 

willing  to  devote  their  attention  to  this  department 

of  literature,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  rich 

stores  of  supremely  excellent  novels  which  Bnglish 


speaking  people  are  just  beginning  to  discover  in 
German  literature.  Auerbach  was  fairly  a  reve- 
lation to  the  large  class  of  readers  which  his  work, 
"  On  the^eights,'*  first  reached.  But  Messrs.  Ley- 
poldt &  Holt,  having  made  copyright  arrangement 
with  Auerbach  for  the  public«tion  of  his  last 
novel,  have  been  led  to  explore  u  little  deeper  into 
the  treasures  of  his  native  tongue,  and  are  not 
likdy  to  permit  us  hereafter  to  remain  in  our  former 
comparative  ignorance.  They  have  just  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  complete  series  of 
Spielhagen^s  works,  which  will  be  not  only  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  own  household  literature, 
but  will  go  far  toward  making  ua  acquainted  with 
German  contemporary  thought  and  its  influence 
upon  s<<cial  life. 

Spielhagen  ranks  among  his  country's  foremost 
novelists.  Indeed  the  cautious  and  deliberate 
Westminster  Review  says  of  him  that  "in  Ger- 
many he  is  generally  acknowledged  to  occupy  the 
foremost  rank  amongst  modern  writers  of  fiction ; 
an  opinion,  moreover,  confirmed  by  the  publication 
of  his  romances  in  a  collected  lorm."  Also  that 
"as  a  delineator  of  individual  characters— many 
of  them  Upes  of  different  dusses  of  society— as  a 
painter  of  various  situations,  scenic  and  social,  he 
appears  to  us  unequalled  by  any  other  modern 
German  writer  of  fiction.** 

This  is  praise  of  a  high  order,  and  in  this  coun- 
try at  least  he  will  prok^bly  find  Auerbach  to  dis- 
pute the  palm  with  him ;  but  even  to  mention  him 
in  terms  of  equality  with  the  author  of  "  On  the 
Hifights,**  is  to  place  hini  very  high  among  novel- 
ists. We  should  aay  that  of  the  two  Auerbach  is 
the  more  comprehensive  in  intellect,  more  subtle 
and  philosophic ;  Spielhagen  more  dramatic  in 
handling  his  subjects,  more  forcible  in  portraying 
the  emotions^  and  more  in6uenced  by  that  generous 
enthusiasm  which,  whether  we  are  capable  of  feel- 
ing it  or  not,  always  diallenges  our  sympathy. 
Auerbach  is  the  more  contemplative  and  analyti- 
cal ;  Spielhagen  the  more  spontaneous  and  vigor- 
ous. Auerbach  is  always  temperate,  often  cold ; 
Spielhagen  is  invariably  warm,  frequently  almost 
sensuous.  Auerbach's  is  the  more  delicate  and 
subtle  humor ;  Spielhagen*s  the  more  unrestrained 
rollicking,  and  glorious^  In  this  latter  quality 
they  occupy  very  mucli  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  as  that  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens.  In  a 
word,  Spielhagen  will  undoubtedly  be  the  more 
popular  of  the  two,  but  Auerbach  will  always  hold 
the  first  position  in  the  minds  of  the  few. 

Both  are  poets  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
Tliey  have  that  peculiar  susceptibility  to  the 
beautiful  in  nature  which  is  only  possessed  by 
poetic  natures,  and  both  are  exceptionally  happy 
in  depicting  it.  In  this,  Spielhagen,  being  more 
spontaneous  and  less  self-conscious,  is  decidedly 
superior,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  can  re- 
frain from  quoting  some  fKsenic  descriptions  fiom 
'*  Problematic  Characters.*'  We  believe  them  to 
be  the  finest  and  most  graphic  prose  in  modern 
literature,  and  the  novel  itself  is  of  the  very  high- 
est order  of  fiction. 

Altogether,  Spie]hagen*s  works  deserve  to  meet 
with  a  more  cordial  reception  from  the  public  than 
any  other  series  of  novels  recently  published. 
"Problematic  Characters"  will  be  followed  by 
*' Through  Night  to  Light,"  *' The  Hohenstein 
Family/*  "  Hammer  and  Anvil,**  "  Rank  and  FUe/* 
and  "  Rose,  and  the  Village  Coquette.** 
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The  translation  is  hy  the  eminent  linguist  K. 
Scheie  de  Vere,  and  is  scholarly  and  idiomatic, 
scarcely  lacking  the  force  of  the  original.  The 
volumes  are  brougtit  out  in  handsome  libfiary  style, 
upon  good  paper  and  clear  type,  and  are  worthy 
of  the  tasteful  and  fastidious  bouse  whose  imprint 
they  bear. 

Realities  of  Irish  Life.    By  W.  Stbwart  Trench. 

Handy- Volume  Series,  No.  6,    Boston:  Roberts 

Bros, 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  recently  pub- 
lished is  doubtless  Trench's  "Realities  of  Irish 
Life." 

Lever,  Lovel,  Maxwell,  and,  above  all,  Carle- 
ton,  have  given  us  sketches  of  Irish  character, 
some  excellent  so  far  as  they  go,  some  passable, 
and  others  wholly  imaginary ;  but  all  of  these  have 
been  impelled  by  natural  sympathy  or  the 
exigencies  of  popular  novel-writing,  to  hold  up  the 
romantic  Celt— the  same  who  inspired  Moore*8 
Oriental  Melodies  (called  Irish) — as  typical  of  the 
race.  That  the  Irishman  of  Action  is  as  purely  the 
child  of  imagination  as  the  sailor  of  the  stage  who 
is  perpetually  invoking  some  mysterious  agency 
to  '^  blast  bis  tarry  top-lights,"  smokes  an  immortal 
pipe,  and  has  a  chronic  affection  of  the  lower 
limbs  which  manifests  itself  in  the  hornpipe,  has 
long  be«n  known  by  all  sensible  observers ;  but  the 
existence  of  a  tradition,  particularly  if  it  be  a 
pleasing  one,  is  by  no  means  compromised  when 
lis  fallaciousness  Is  proven,  and  wo  should  probably 
have  had  romantic  Pat  for  a  companion  through 
many  a  pleasing  fiction,  had  not  a  new  Iconoclast 
arisen  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Trench.  No  one  but 
will  feel  at  ooce  and  instinctively  that  brave,  great- 
souled,  though  sadly  ignorant  and  misguided  Joe 
McKey,  thriftless,  good-natured  Patsy  McDermott, 
and  the  Ribbon-men,  and  not  Oharlek  O^Malley  and 
the  belligerent  devil-may-care  pedlar,  are  the  true 
characteristic  Irishmen.  Mr.  Trench's  picture 
is  too  temperate,  too  decided,  "too  severely 
true,"  to  leave  room  for  doubt,  and  the  lasting 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  is 
one  of  irrepressible  wonder  that  so  much 
of  barbarism,  or  rather  of  savagism,  can  exist 
within  sight  of  the  most  civilized  country  in  Chris- 
tendom. The  Celts  seem  to  be,  after  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  as  sternly  individual,  as  unaffected  by 
the  exotic  civilization  planted  in  their  midst,  as  the 
aborigines  of  our  own  continent. 

Yet  Mr.  Trench's  book  is  by  no  means  an  attack 
on  the  Irish,  nor  an  attempt  to  make  out  a  case.  It 
is  a  cool,  restrained,  dispassionate  narrative  of  per- 
sonal observations  and  adventures,  and  he  bears 
"testimony  to  the  fact  that  Ireland — notwith- 
standing the  many  difficulties  which  may  beset  the 
path  of  those  who  earnestly  desire  to  improve  her 
condition — is  nevertheless  not  altogether  unman- 
ageable. They  will  doubtless  meet  with  many  disap- 
pointments, many  acls  of  apparent  and  some  of 
real  ingratitude ;  but  justice  fully  and  firmly  ad- 
ministered is  always  appreciated  in  the  end." 

The  narrative  is  autobiographic  iu  form,  and  em- 
braces a  wide  field  of  experience  and  a  long  period 
of  years  It  is  eminently  interesting,  exciting, 
and,  in  the  best  sense,  "sensational.''  Some  of  the 
tales  are  delightfully  naive  and  charming,  and  im- 
bued with  that  deeper  human  interest  which  al- 
ways attaches  to  actual  "  realities ;  "  and  tlie  ma- 
jority of  them  have  already  gone  the  round  of  the 


newspaper  press.  But  better  than  this,  and  what, 
if  we  mistake  not,  is  the  noble  purpose  of  the  work, 
is  to  convey  such  Information  to  landlords  and 
agents,  of  less  genius  and  leas  resources,  as  shall  as- 
sist them  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  paths  of  social  ameliorators  everywhere;  and 
whose  errors,  incompetence,  and  ignorance  have 
been  and  are  in  a  great  degree  responsible  fbr  the 
deplorable  condition  of  affairs  which  we  see  in 
Ireland  to-day. 

Men,  Women^  and  Ghosts^  by  Elizabeth  Stuart 

Phelps.    Boston:  Fields^  Osgood  A  Co. 

Miss  Phelps  is  one  of  our  cleverest  story-tellers, 
and  not  only  one  of  the  cleverest,  but  in  some  very 
important  respects  she  will  rank  with  the  best 

She  has  ability,  information,  taste,  and  an  easy, 
graceful,  suggestive  style  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
branch  of  literature  which  abe  has  chosen.  She 
also  possesses,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  drama- 
tic fiaculty — the  faculty  which  realizes  fiction,  gives 
movement  to  the  story,  and  vitality  to  characters. 
With  a  little  more  attention  to  the  literary  art,  a 
resolute  shunning  of  commonplace,  and  a  healthier 
mental  habit,  we  should  be  disposed  to  place  her 
at  the  head  of  our  female  magazinists. 

Such  being  our  high  opinion  of  Miss  Phelps,  it 
has  not  been  without  regret  and  apprehen»on  that 
we  have  seen  the  sensational  success  achieved  by 
one  of  her  books  during  the  past  season.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  glare  of  a  temporary  notoriety 
may  not  seduce  her  into  the  belief  than  an  author 
can  rely  for  permanent  fame  on  such  works  as 
"The  Gates  Ajar."  Diluted  Swedenborgianism 
may  do  very  well  for  the  general  public,  which, 
unfortunately,  is  not  accessible  to  that  class  of 
speculation  in  an  unadulterated  form,  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  do  its  readers  any  harm,  unless,  indeed,  a 
shock  to  orthodox  dogmatism  may  be  considered 
harmful ;  but  fantastic  conjectures  as  to  a  future 
state,  skilfully  incorporated  with  morbid,  sickly  sen - 
timentalism,  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  work  which 
we  should  be  pleased  to  see  one  of  our  most  pro* 
misiug  young  writers  expecting  to  constitute  her 
title-deeds  to  a  name  in  literature.  The  success 
of  "  The  Gates  Ajar ''  is  not  exactly  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  public  taste — ^it  is  not  without  merit 
as  a  study  of  a  self-torturing  nature  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  overpowering  grief — but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  to  be  conducive  to  the  future  useful- 
ness of  tl'.e  author. 

The  present  volume  is  rather  more  satisfactory. 
It  is  a  collection  of  short  stories  which  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  various  magazines,  with  one  or 
two  additional  new  ones,  and  is  much  more  read- 
able than  such  a  collection  is  likely  to  be. 

There  is  some  commonplace,  which  looks  too  eus- 
pfctously  like  carelessuess  to  have  gone  into 
permanent  form,  but  there  are  also  excellent 
sketches  of  character,  humor,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  stories  are  perfect  specimens  of  the  zig-za^ 
method  of  "shying  "  into  a  subject  which  is  rapidly 
a.ssuming  an  epidemic  form  in  periodicalliterature. 

In  the  delineation  of  emotional  natures,  particu^ 
larly  in  pathos,  Mias  Phelps  is  very  skilful;  but  a 
morbid,  persistent  sadness  underlies  all  her  stories, 
which,  it  Ls  painful  to  see,  has  become  a  permanent 
habit  of  mind.  A  "  green  and  yellow  melanclioly  " 
seems  to  aliadow  her  studies  of  human  life,  and 
that  too  to  an  extent  wbish  threatens  to  compro- 
mise the  flexibility  of  her  intellect.    Pathos  is  a 
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powerful  and  delicate  instrument  in  the  hand  of  a 
good  writer,  and  Mias  Phelps  wielda  it  with  con- 
summate skill,  but  it  should  be  used  sparingly  and 
with  caution.  When  it  becomes  a  pervading  and 
invariable  cbaraoteristic,  it  ia  a  decidedly  unhealihy 
symptom.  The  world  presents  many  things  which 
are  saddening  enough  to  a  reflective  and  sympa- 
thetic mind,  but  "  the  web  of  life  is  of  a  mingled 
yarn,  good  and  ill  together." 

We  fear  that  the  many  admirers  of  Miss  Phelps 
expected  something  other  than  a  collection  of 
atories  in  *'M«u,  Wommi,  and  Ghosta."  and  they 
are  likely  to  be  mialed  by  tb«  titles  bat  the  disap- 
pointment will  not  be  permanent 

Life  of  Jefferson  DaviSy  with  a  Secret  History  of 
the  SouSiem  Confederncy^  by  Edward  A.  Pol- 
lard. Pbiladeiphia :  National  Publishing  Go. 
Hr.  Pollard's  opinions  of  Mr.  Davis  personally, 
and  the  relations  in  which  he  stood  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  late  Confederate  States,  are  well  known. 
He  has  given  them  exproasion  in  all  his  previous 
writings  upon  the  "  lost  cause,'*  and  as  editor  oi 
one  of  tiie  leading  Southern  papers  duriog  the 
war,  he  was  almost  the  only  one  who  dared  per- 
sistently to  oppose  and  ultimately  to  denounce  the 
Administration.  In  the  present  volume  he  pro- 
poses to  avail  himself  of  the  material  with  which 
his  exceptional  opportunities  liave  supplied  him, 
and,  in  the  interests  of  history,  to  tell  all  he  knows 
of  the  secret  affairs  of  the  laie  rebellion. 

Mr.  Pollard  thinks  that  he  **  may  say,  without 
vanity  or  self-assertion,  that  be  is  peculiarly  fitted 
to  be  the  biographer  of  Jefferson  Davis.  He  was 
near  him  during  the  whole  war;  he  had  occasion 
to  study  his  character  assiduously,  and  to  pursue 
him  in  his  administration  with  a  curious  and  criti- 
cal industry ;  and  his  opportunities  as  a  journalist 
in  Richmond  enabled  him  to  learn  much  of  the 
veiled  mysteries  and  inner  scenes  of  the  weak  and 
anomalous  government  tiiat  wrecked  the  fortunes 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  writer  thus 
obtained  much  of  the  secret  and  unwritten  his- 
tory of  the  Confederacy,  involving  Mr.  Davis,?— 
information  which,  for  obvious  causes,  he  could 
not  give  to  the  newspaper  press,  and  which,  since 
the  war,  he  has  not  yet  published  in  any  of  his 
memoirs,  for  pecidiar  and  impressive  recbsonsy 

These  reasons  were  the  apprehension  of  friends 
lest  the  facts  which  he  develops  should  have  a 
prejudicial  influence  upon  Mr.  Davis's  trial ;  but 
as  this  is  no  longer  a  probability,  he  thinks  that 
a  calculation  so  tender  and  remote  should  no 
longer  weigh  against  a  debt  "severely  due  to 
history." 

Aware  of  the  suspicion  which  is  likely  to  attach 
to  the  animus  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  written  as 
it  is  before  the  passions  and  prejudices  generated 
by  the  strife  have  had  time  to  subside,  "Mx.  Pollard 
declares  hunself  conscious  of  the  importance  and 
difficttltios  of  the  task  before  him. 

'*  He  has  been  aocused  of  personal  hostility  to 
Mr.  Davis ;  and  is  to-day,  perhaps,  in  all  his  lite- 
rary capacities,  most  widely  known  to  the  country 
as  censor  of  the  Confederate  chief.  He  repels 
the  accusation  of  any  prejudice  in  the  very  front 
of  his  work ;  he  is  able  and  willing  to  do  exact 
iustloe  to  Mr.  Davis ;  and  if  he  ever  attacked 
him,  it  was  through  supreme  devotion  to  a  great 
cause,  and  from  a  just  resentment  towards  the 
maa  who  misguided  and  wrecked  it."     He  is 


aware  that  the  work  will  probably  awaken  deter- 
mined opposition,  but  he  is  willing  to  "  risk  him-  ^ 
self  upon  the  facts"  and  theatrically  challenges  ' 
Mr.  Davis  to  the  combat  *'  In  such  oouspicuous, 
stern,  aod  unrelenting  contest  the  world  will  decid  e 
who  falls,  who  retreats,  or  who  cofers  himself 
with  defeat." 

The  work  wiU  doubtless  be  interesting,  and  not 
destitute  of  a  certain  value ;  but  we  doubt  if  Mr. 
Pollard  is  capable  of  inriting  a  History  of  our 
Civil  War,  which,  as  he  fosuUy  hopes,  1^  world 
will  not  willingly  permit  to  die. 

We  notice  from  advance  sheets;.  The  book  will 
soon  be  issued  by  the  National  PoUishiag  Co., 
and  sold  only  by  subaoripticm. 

Household  Edilion  of  Thackeraff''n  Novels :  Vanity 
Fair,  Boston:  Fidds,  Osgood^  Co, 
At  the  very  head  ef  English  novelists  of  the 
past  generation  stands  the  name  of  William 
Makepeaee  Tfaaokeray.  it  may  se^  superfluous 
and  anachronistic  at  this  day  to  attempt  either  to 
psaise  htm  or  to  point  out  the  place  in  literature 
which  he  oecupies ;  but,  like  the  m^^ority  of  truly 
great  writecs,  it  has  taken  time  to  mellow  the 
fVuits  of  his  genius,  and  it  has  really  been  only 
withiu  a  comparatively  few  years  that  the  judt 
measure  of  Thackeray's  work  has  been  taken.  He 
truly  said  of  himself  that  he  had  to  create  the 
taste  to  appreciate  him,  and  the  creation  of  a  taste 
is  a  slow  and  toilsome  process.  ■  His  position 
in  the  opinion  of  the  world-  is  probably  to-day 
higher  and  more  firmly  established  than  ever 
before.  The  different  aspects  of  {his^mtmy -sided 
mind  are  flimishing  themes  for  fche'^Mt  ^fmiBtk- 
porary  essayists,  and  in  the  pages  of  dne  of  the 
Bkiglish  Magazines  has  recently  appeared  a  series 
of  articles  on  "Thaokeray  as  a*  Humorist," 
"Thackeray  as  a  Poet,"  and  '^Thackeray  as  a 
Satirist,"  claiming  for  him  the  highest  position 
as  the  first  and  third,  and  a  respectable  one  as 
poet. 

"^Vanity  Fair  "  is  one  of  the  great  mastsrpieoes 
of  human  genlns  in  the  field  of  prose  fiction.  It 
is  a  grand,  comprehensive,  and  subtle  study  of 
human  life,  morals,  and  manners,  and  Is  in  the 
truest  and  best  sense  one  of  the  characteristic 
works  of  the  century.  It  has  already  become 
and  will  remain  one  of  the  classics  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  passage  of  time  will  develop  its 
historical  value,  for  every  truly  great  novel  is,  in 
a  sense,  historical.  Had  one  such  picture  of  Greek 
life  been  drawa  In  the  time  of  Perides  or  Phooion 
and  preserved  to  our  own,  we  should  have  more 
real  knowledge  of  the  goldon  ago  of  Greece  than 
all  the  histories  extant  can  afford  us.  The  first 
work  that  made  Thackeray  famous,  "  Vanity  Fair," 
was  followed  by  otl^ers,  which  are  only  inferior  to 
it,  and  would  have  given  fame  to  any  other  writer, 
but  remains  the  masterpiece  of  his  genius. 

All  his  works  will  be  published  uuiformly  with 
"Vanity  Fair,"  and  will  be  completed  in  six 
volumes. 

This  "Household  Edition"  of  Thackeray  is 
uniform  with  the  "Household  Eiition  of  Charles 
Reade'a  Novels,"  recently  published  by  the  same 
house.  It  is  a  style  neat,  convenient,  legible,  and 
very  cheap,  and  doubtless  supplies  a  want  which 
has.  long  been  felt  Another  want  which  has 
been  felt  equally  long,  and  not  unexpressed,  is 
that  of  a  Library  Edilion,  handsomely  printed  on 
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good  paper,  and  properly  bound;  and  we  have 
learned  to  look  pnnci{MQly  to  the  faoase  of  Fields, 
Osgood  k,  Co.  for  books  of  this  description.  Lee 
us  have  it  t 

American  Armual  Cydapadia,    Vol.  YIIL,  1868. 

New  York :  i>.  AppkUm  A  Co. 

In  our  day  the  prime  essential  of  eyery  library, 
educational  institution,  and  man  of  letters,  is  a 
good  GydopsBdia.  Without  it  the  work  of  those 
dasses  in  the  oommnmty  to  whoee  success  easily 
acceBsible  information  on  all  subjects  is  abaolutdly 
necessary,  would  be  incalculably  greater  than  it 
is,  if  not  practically  impossible,  and  the  cost  of  the 
work  produced  by  those  classes  would  be  propor- 
tionately higher  to  the  general  public.  The 
Gydopndia  is  one  of  the  paost  important  and 
beneficent  products  of  that  diyision  of  labor 
which  is  the  Tery  cornerstone  of  modem  pro- 
gress ;  for  the  days  of  the  French  Eo^grolopsBdists, 
when  a  single  mind  oould  master  the  concrete 
foots  of  all  human  knowledge,  are  past^  and  the 
recession  of  the  intellectual  horizon  has  left  the 
limitations  of  memory  far  behind. 

The  only  exdusively  American  work  of  the 
kind,  and  in  our  opinion  one  of  the  best  in  the 
language,  is  Appleton^s  Cyclopaedia,  of  which 
the  present  is  the  eighth  annual  volume.  For 
simplicity  and  directness  of  plan,  and  briefhess, 
lucidity,  and  reliability  of  treatment,  it  haa  but 
one  English  rival 

The  annual  volumes  follow  the  general  plan  of 
the  origfinal  work,  chronicling  salient  events 
wiiich  have  happened  throughout  the  world 
during  the  year,  and  **embracGig  polltioal,  mili- 
tary, and  social  affairs ;  public  documents,  biogra- 
phy, statifltica,  commerce,  finance,  literature,  aoi- 
ence,  agriculture,  and  mechanical  industry." 

The  volume  for  1808  is  of  exceptional  value  for 
the  full  elucidation  which  it  gives  of  the  political, 
social,  and  monetary  crises  through  which  we 
passed  in  that  year.  It  is  embellished  with  steel- 
engraved  portraits  of  Vice  President  OoUax,  Wil- 
liam E.  Gladstone,  Prime  Minister  of  Boglatid, 
and  General  Prim,  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Span- 
ish revolution. 

Few  of  the  subscribers  to  the  EoLicno  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  work. 

How  Lisa  Loved  (he  Kiiig.  By  George  Eliot.  Bos- 
ton :  Udds,  Osgood  dk  Co. 
This  is  a  short  poem,  based  on  a  story  from  the 
Decameron,  and  written  originally  for  Blackwood's 
Magazine.  It  is  well  executed  (as  all  Greorge 
E>iot*8  work  is),  graoefbl  in  sentiment,  and,  as 
magazine  poetry,  is  of  the  first  order  j  but  it  was 
certainly  never  designed  to  be  published  separately 
in  book  form.  We  doubt  if  her  publishers  were  as 
careful  of  the  reputation  of  George  Elioc  as  mind- 
ful of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  her  work,  in 
putting  it  before  the  public  in  this  shape,  in  which 
it  is  certain  to  challenge  comparison  with  the 
"  Spanifth  Gypsy.'* 

For  the  rest,  it  is  a  neat  little  volume,  and  will 
do  very  well  to  incorporate  with  a  collected  edition 
of  the  author's  poems,  which  we  hope  soon  to  s«e. 


The  Controversy  between  Tru/e  and  Pretended 
ChristianUy.  By  Rev.  L.  T.  Townsbnd.  Boston: 
Lee  A  Shqxtrd,    Pamphlet,  pp.  82. 

Woman  as  God  made  Her.  By  Rbv.  J.  D.  Fitl- 
TOV.  Boston:  Lee  is  ShepariL  Pamphlet,  pp. 
S68. 

Ifie  Mstory  of  Pendennis.  By  Wm.  Makepbacb 
Thaokbrat.  Household  Edition.  Boston :  Fields^ 
Osgood  d  Co,    I  vol.  pp.  624. 

Mdlbone:  An  OldpaH  R&mance.  ByT.  W.  Hio- 
OiNBOV.  Boeton:  JMde^  Osgood  A  Co.  I  vol 
12mo,  pp.  M4. 
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Villa  Eden^  the  Oouniry-Beuse  on  (he  Rhine,  By 
BBRTHOLn  AuERBAOH.  Bostou:  Roberts  Bros. 
Part  II.  Pamphlet,  pp.  IIB. 


SCIENCE. 

Memorials  of  Roman  London. — ^Memorials  of  the 
wonderfVil  people  to  whom  we  trace  our  civiliEa' 
tion  are  perpetually  renewed.  Scarcely  a  spade- 
ful of  earth  is  turned  up  below  the  ordinary  level 
without  disclosing  some  new  evidence  of  the  Bo- 
man  power.  They  are  written  **with  an  iron 
pen  and  lead  fai  the  rode  for  ever."  During  the 
fast  half  century  the  progress  of  modem  Improve- 
ment has  penetrated  much  farther  below  the  sur- 
face than  was  common  with  our  immediate  fore- 
fathers, and  the  result  has  been  that  we  find  our 
houses  built  over  buried  cities;  and  the  voices  of 
the  mighty  dead  call  from  the  abyss  to  warn  us 
that,  as  their  gloiv  and  greatness  have  descended 
to  the  *' world  underground,"  so  a  time  must  come 
when  the  most  renowned  nations  of  modem 
Europe  must  sink  to  the  same  oblivion,  and  afford 
studies  and  marvels  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
fhture  archaeologists.  The  following  revelations 
of  ancient  handiwork  are  taken  ft-om  a  recent 
number  of  the  Archaohgieal  8ociety*s  TransaC' 
Hons.  First,  ftt>m  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  B.  Clarke, 
January  1 3th,  1868:— 

Early  in  September,  1867,  a  notice  appeared  in 
the  public  prints  of  a  Roman  sarcophagus  of 
white  marble,  discovered  at  Ix)wer  Clapton.  I 
verified  the  fact.  Hie  site  is  at  the  rear  of  the 
London  Orphan  Asylum.  The  coffin  was  found 
on  the  natnral  gravel,  2  feet  6  inches  from  the 
surface,  lying  due  east  and  west — the  foot  to  the 
east  It  is  of  white  coarse-grained  marble  fW)m  a 
solid  block,  6  feet  8  inches  long,  the  thickness  2^ 
inches ;  the  inner  surface  smooth,  with  a  rise  of 
half-an-inch  as  a  head-rest.  It  was  without  a  lid, 
but  clamp  fhstenings  were  indicated.  The  front 
is  fluted,  the  channels  being  beaded  to  a  third  of 
their  height.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  medallion 
deeply  embossed,  about  12  inches  in  diameter, 
which  encircles  a  weU-execnted  bust,  possibly  a 
portrait  of  the  deceased.  Engravings  are  given 
to  represent  the  sarcophagns,  and  they  convey 
the  idea  of  considerable  artistic  skill.  The  work, 
though  damapred,  still  shows  a  gracefVil  outline, 
and  the  position  of  the  figure  is  very  impressive. 
The  hair  and  toga  about  the  shoulders  are  well  pre- 
served. Under  the  bust  is  an  inscription  in  Bo- 
man  letters,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  deciphered. 
The  coffin  contained  a  skeleton  in  the  position  of 
ordinary  Christian  burial,  surrounded  by  black 
mould.  The  skull  soon  fell  to  pieces;  the 
bones  were  much  decayed.  The  bones  were 
small,  but  they  moat  have  belonged  to  a  man 
about  6  feet  high  and  rather  knock-kneed.  I 
think  he  might  have  been  a  civilian  of  rank, 
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but  not  a  military  man.  A  smaU  brasB  coin  of 
Gallienns  was  found  near  the  cofSn.  On  the  op- 
poflitebank  of  the  ri^er,  which  100  yean  ago 
was  the  Lea-bridge  Mill  Head,  Mr.  Maine,  the 
Engineer  of  the  I»8t  London  Waterworks,  says : 
^  Six  fbet  below  the  present  level  they  disoov- 
ered  a  hard,  well-made  road,  and  that  this  road 
(ended  towards  the  north-east,"  and  it  is  stated 
in  the  Domesday  Survey,  '*  Here  was  always  a 
miU.'*  There  was,  according  to  Leiand,  a  Roman 
road  in  the  direction  of  the  sarcophagus  site. 
Roman  coins  were  often  fonnd  there,  and  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  a  coin  of  Nero  was  thrown 
up.  This  site  commanded  a  very  eztenslTe  pros- 
pect The  valley  of  the  Thames  could  be  traced 
to  Purfleet,  and  the  hoii^n  would  be  the  only 
barrier  to  the  east  Near  a  house  at  Waltham- 
atow,  known  as  Oopt  Hall,  are  the  remains  of  a 
British  encampment  (aboat  eight  acres).  At  this 
l^ace  Boadieea  mustered  her  forces,  and  thence 
inarched  to  London.  In  896,  onr  then  invaders, 
the  Danes,  had  a  fortified  camp  here.  Alfred,  know- 
ing that  the  Ck>mlands  would  be  ravaged  by  them, 
resorted  to  stratagem.  Within  his  own  camp  he 
had  diannels  cot  for  the  river,  "  so  tiiat,  as  sud- 
denly as  secretly,"  the  Lea  became  too  shallow 
to  allow  the  return  of  the  Danish  fleet  to  the 
Thames.  Thus  they  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  vessels.  According  to  Caracton,  the  naviga- 
tion was  not  fhlly  restored  till  1580,  by  Lord 
Borghley. 

Deejhnea  Drtdgin^.'-'On  Thursday,  December 
17,  Dr.  B.  W.  Oarpenter  was  to  read  the  report 
of  his  researches  in  tibe  North  Atlantic,  underta- 
ken under  the  direction  of  the  Government.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  give  anytiiing  like  a  satis- 
factory summary  of  the  resufts  he  has  arrived  at 
in  the  short  space  of  a  paragraph.  We  may, 
however,  mention  one  or  two  ft^  ascertained  by 
Dr.  Oarpenter  and  Professor  Wyviile  Thomson : 
1.  They  have  found  at  a  certain  point  between  the 
north  of  Scotland  and  the  Faroe  Islands  that  the 
water  at  the  sea-bottom,  at  a  depth  of  500  fathoms, 
has  a  temperature  of  32°  Fahr.,  while  the  surface 
temperature  was,  as  usual,  63°.  From  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  were  dredged  up  several  boreal 
species,  and  a  large  quantity  or  mud  containing 
the  peculiar  protoplasmic  substance  which  Pro- 
feasor  Huxley  has  termed  Ba^bha,  2.  They 
have  fonnd  that  (so  far  as  their  researches  went) 
the  sea-bottom  ever  which  the  Gulf<etream  flows 
consists  of  a  calcareous  mud  composed  of  living 
and  dead  GlobigerfaiflB,  and  coccoliths,  and  cocco- 
spheres  embedded  in  BcrtAyMiM,  and  seeming  to 
have  tiie  same  relation  to  it  that  the  spicules  of 
sponges  or  of  Badiolaria  do  to  the  soft  parts  of 
those  animals.  8.  That  vegetaUe  life  is  entirely 
absent  at  these  depths,  the  Balhybnu  seeming  to 
be  a  sort  of  Protoaoan  of  low  type,  and  capable, 
like  i^ants,  of  sustaining  itself  on  the  mineral 
kingdom  alone.  4.  That  dredging  may,  with 
Btutable  apparatus,  be  carried  on  at  almost  any 
depth  in  tiie  ocean.  Dr.  Oarpenter  is  disposed  to 
k)ok  on  the  cretaceous  sea-txittom  as  ttie  stiU- 
ezisting  Qhalk-fomation,  and  he  thinks  this 
view  finds  support  in  the  firat  that  Its  basis  is 
neariy  the  same  as  that  of  tlie  oretaoeous  depos- 
its, that  certain  shells  common  to  both  exist, 
and  that  silicious  sponges  are  extremely  abund- 
asi    Jh.  Carpenter  is  now  busily  engaged  in 


preparing  an  account  of  the  Rhizopoda  collected 
dunng  the  expedition,  and  Professor  Wyviile 
Thomson  is  equally  busily  occupied  with  the  sili- 
cious sponges.  Professor  Huxley  and  Professor 
Frankland  have  also  special  sections  allotted  to 
them.  Among  the  novelties  we  may  state  that 
these  researches  have  clearly  demonstrated  the 
sponge  character  of  Byakmema. 

SeO'Siekness. — Dr.  Ohapman  has  here  enlarged 
his  pamphlet  on  the  use  of  the  spinal  ice-bag  in 
the  treatment  of  sea-sickness,  and  in  doing  so  ho 
has  added  f^sh  cases  to  his  record  and  has  con- 
siderably extended  his  observations  on  the  phy- 
siologioal  aspects  of  neuro-therapeutics.  So  &r 
as  the  author's  d  priori  arguments  are  concerned 
we  consider  them  unsound — ^not  more  so  than  the 
great  mass  of  such  physi6logical  reasoning,  but 
dangerous,  because  all  hypothetical  arguments— 
and  they  are  of  this  order — are  objectionable. 
They  are  ingeniously  put,  and  there  is  a  categori- 
cal sequence  about  them  which  is  pleasing,  but 
they  show  many  fallacies.  For  instance,  we 
might  remark,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Ohapman's  belief 
that  ice  applied  to  the  spine  dimimshes  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  that  this 
statement  is  an  assumption  without  a  shadow  of 
proof  It  may  be  a  convenient  hypothesis,  but 
we  could  urge  very  different  hypotheses  which 
would  meet  the  fhcts  }ust  as  welL  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  us  extremely  improbable  that  ice  applied 
to  the  spine  can  have  any  such  effect.  We  might 
raise  similar  objections  to  many  others  of  Dr. 
Ohapman*s  physiological  views,  but  we  retrain 
from  doing  so,  because  we  think  that  his  system 
of  therapeutics  must  be  taken  as  an  empirical 
fact,  and  judged  on  its  own  merits.  Now  we 
have  no  experience  of  our  own  to  offer  on  the 
subject,  but  we  nnist  confess  that  there  seems  to 
be  more  in  Dr.  Ohapman* s  mode  of  treatment 
than  some  physicians  wiU  allow.  The  cases  that 
the  author  records  are  both  numerous  and  au- 
thentic, and  though  cases  do  not  always  prove  the 
value  of  a  therapeutic  method,  yet  they  should 
induce  us  to  give  Dr.  Ohapman's  plan  a  trial. 
This  is  what  we  would  ask  of  our  professional 
readers.  The  eases  reported  in  the  present  work 
are  of  much  interest,  and  they  certainly  go  far  to 
assure  us  of  the  active  influence  of  the  spinal  ice- 
bag  in  relieving  the  symptoms  of  sea-sickness. 
Dr.  Chapman  writes  with  a  force  and  vigor  not 
always  found  in  medical  works,  and  even  those 
who  differ  from  him  in  opinion  will  find  his  book 
both  dlever  and  attractive. 

The  Sun*9  Distance. — Astronomers  have  long 
been  discontented  with  the  explanations  which 
have  been  put  forward  ft'om  time  to  time,  to  ac- 
count for  the  want  of  agreement  between  the  de- 
termination of  the  sun's  ^Ustance,  founded  on  the 
transit  of  1*769,  and  the  results  which  Hansen, 
Leverrier,  Stone,  Winnecke,  and  Foucault  have 
deduced  from  a  variety  of  other  methods.  It 
was  easy  to  show  that  the  diffbrenoe,  although  it 
amounted  to  three  or  four  millions  of  miles,  yet 
corresponded  to  an  almost  infinitesimally  small  er- 
ror m  the  estimate  of  the  solar  parallax.  But 
then  the  method  founded  on  the  transit  of  Venus 
is  precisely  such  a  one  as  should  serve  to  get  rid 
even  of  so  minute  an  error  as  this.  And  indeed 
the  flict  that  astronomers  had  been  in  the  habit 
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of  stating  the  Bun's  parallax  as  8" '57  7  6  showed 
that  they  looked  on  the  result  as  trustworthy  to 
at  least  Uie  third  decimal  place ;  whereas  the  mean 
of  modern  measurements  gives  tha  parallax  as  8  "  *9. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  whole  error  of 
the  computation  founded  on  the  ohservations 
made  in  1769  may  he  laid  on  the  effects  of  the 
peculiar  phenomena  which  attend  the  egress  of  a 
transiting  planet.  Professor  Simon  ISewoombe 
had  done  a  good  deal  towards  the  solution  oi  the 
problem  ;  but  we  believe  that  the  credit  of  com- 
pletely accounting  for  all  the  observations  of 
1769  in  a  consistent  manner,  with  a  result  ao> 
cording  closely  with  that  obtained  in  recant  timeai 
must  be  assigned  to  Mr  Stone.  In  a  paper  lately 
read  before  the  Astronomical  Society,  he  shows 
that  by  takmg  the  mean  between  the  '*  formation 
of  the  black  drop,"  which  precedes  the  aeoond  in- 
ternal contact  and  the  apparent  moment  of  real 
contact,  and  doing  the  like  for  the  first  internal 
contact,  a  result  is  obtained  agreeing  perfectly 
with  the  mean  of  the  determinations  obtained  by 
other  methods.  The  discovery  is  important  in  U«- 
sole  and  doubly  important  just  now,  as  showing 
what  is  the  principal  point  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  observations  which  aru  to  be  made  on  the 
transits  of  1874  and  1882. 

T?ie  Jibvember  Shooiing^Stan. — Contrary  to  the 
general  expectation  of  astronomers,  the  l^ovem^ 
ber  star-shower  was  well  seen  in  England.  Tlie 
display  lasted  until  five  In  the  morning  of  No- 
vember 14,  having  commenced  shortly  before  mid- 
night. The  display  was  also  well  seen  in  Amer- 
ica, at  about  11  o'olock,  local  time,  corresponding 
(for  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States)  to  the 
hour  at  which  the  display  ceased  in  England. 
The  visibility  of  the  display,  after  all  that  had 
been  predicted  by  astronomers,  suflSoes  to  show 
that  we  are  not  nearly  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  habitudes  of  the  meteoric  system  as  we  had 
imagined  ourselves  to  he.  Probably  many  years 
will  elapse  before  we  shall  be  able  to  predict  the 
character  and  extent  of  an  approaching  showa;, 
and  the  places  at  which  it  will  be  visible. 

The  migority  of  the  meteors  seen  in  1868  ^ere 
orange,  hut  a  few  presented  a  bluish  %ht. 

Large  Sun  Spots. — We  are  approachhig  the 
period  of  greatest  frequency  of  spots  upou  the 
8un*s  surface.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  there  has 
scarcely  been  a  day  when  spots  could  not  be 
detected  with  tlie  aid  of  a  good  two-inch  glass,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  of  considerable  propor- 
tions. On  the  8th  inst.  a  large  spot  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  reappeared  for  ilie  second  time  upon  the 
disk,  and  is  to-day  visible  to  tlie  naked  eye  near 
the  centre  of  tlie  disk,  after  three  or  four  minutes  of 
intent  gazing,  the  eye  being  shielded  by  dark-col- 
ored glass. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  this  object  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  great  spot  of  August  14,  18ti8.  The 
periods  of  return  would  read  as  follows,  if  we 
reckon  from  the  time  of  the  spots  reaching  the  cen- 
tre of  the  disk,  vi^i:.  •  August  12^  September  9,  Oc- 
tober 7,  November  3,  November  30,  December  27, 
January  23,  February  19,  March  18,  April  15. 
Large  spots  iu  the  southern  hemisphere  have  been 
reoQgnized  on  dates  corresj>ouding  to  three  of  the 
above  periods,  the  first  and  the  last  two. 

The  present  spot  will  pass  off  the  disk,  by  the 


can's  revolution,  on  the  21st  instant,  and  may  be 
expected  to  reappear  on  the  oaatem  hmb  about  the 
4-5th  of  liaj.—Ereniti^FoML 

The  predicted  reappearanoe  took  place  about 
May -5th,  and  waa.  diatioctly  visible  on  tlie  lOth. 

In  shape  it  was  aomething  like  a  foreshortened 
loaJ^  having  undorgope-  a  d^ded  change  of  Ibrm 
since  its  fint  appearance. 

Pfofui^r  Agnssiz  has  given  a  new  impulse  to 
fish  culture  in  this  country  by  aonoancing  his 
belief  that  fish  at  food  feeds  the  brain,  is  a  raato- 
rative  to  wMkeocd  cerebral  fuoctioua,  and  adds  to 
the  intellfHttua)  powers  generally.  He  has  alao 
stated  tliat  the  drinking  of  waber  in  limesume 
regions  enlarges  the  skeleton. 

An  insirueiive  Bq^ori  has  been  published  whioh 
shows  what  were  the  trades  and  oocupatioiis  of 
the  large  number  of  «migrauta  who  went  forth  finom 
Eoglaud  in  1867.  They  were  as  fuilows : — Grene- 
ral  laborers,  47,162;  gentleraoD,  prof«Kaiooal  men, 
and  merohanta,  7,59'i;  farmers,  6,908;  miners  and 
quarrymeo»  6,641^  carpenters  and  joiners^  ^H^; 
agricultural  laborers,  gardeners,  and  cartere,  947; 
amiths  and  biackaraitha,  1,484;  tailors,  812;  clerks, 
79;f ;  bricklayerB,  niaaoos,  and  slaters,  6o0.  These 
are  followed  by  a  long  list  of  smaller  numbers  of 
various  trades;  and  while  some  show  a  Ikllirig  off 
from  1866,  there  ia  an  inocesse  in  the  number  olaas- 
ed  as  gentlemen  and  professional  men.  This  im- 
plies that  the  struggle  to  live,  or  the  desire  to  get 
on,  is  felt  by  others  as  well  as  the  laboring  olassea. 
or  the  female  emigrants,  1,087  were  gentlewomen 
and  governedses  (also  a  large  increaae  over  1866); 
354  were  dressmakers;  8,599  were  domestic  and 
farm  servants;  and  nearly  22,000  were  married 
women,  accompanying  or  going  out  to  join  tlieir 
husbands.  In  this  way  England  propagates  her 
skill  and  enterprise  throughout  the  earth. 

Vaktabie  DUGovmy.-^A.  large  number  of  gold 
English  coins  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  IIL  and 
Henry  VI.,  and  French  coins  of  the  reigns  of  oae 
of  the  Charles's  and  Louis  of  France,  were  picked 
up  at  Blackpool  sands,  near  Dartmouth,  during 
the  past  week.  They  are  nearly  all  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation.  It  is  supposed  that  the  ooias 
formed  part  of  a  box  of  specie  on  board  a  vessel 
which  had  become  a  wreck  in  this  locality^  and 
that  they  became  imbedded  in  the  sand  from  which 
they  have  now  been  washed  out. 

After  a  grmtt  doal  of  exeavaiion  an  entranoe  to 
the  subterranean  vaults  and  dungeons  of  GuikUbrd 
Castle  has  been  made.  The  largest  room  is  open, 
and  measures  00  feet  by  67  feet ;  height,  9  feet  to 
15  feet.  Six  others  have  yet  to  be  found.  In 
tliese  dungeons,  upon  one  oooaaion,  no  fewer  than 
600  persons  were  tortuoed  and  killed  in  a  dsy  or 
two.. 

Noiimai  J)e^s  of  Mr<tpe,-^ln  1829  the  total 
debt  of  France,  Austria,  Uussia,  and  Italy  amount- 
ed to  about  £300,000,000,  paying  about  £17,000,- 
000  a  year  as  interest;  while  five  years  ago  it 
had  risen  to  £1,200,000,000,  paying  about  £50^- 
000,000  a  year  for  interest.  Ia  Great  Britain  the 
national  debt,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1851,  was 
about  £807,000,000;  and  on  Uie  Slat  of  March, 
1868,  £797,000,000.    In  HoUsnd  it  waa  1,229,- 
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5 18.6$a  florins  in  1851,  and  968,243,913  in  1868. 
Iq  Pruaaiait  was  206,006,414  thalera  in  1801,  and 
434,609,121  (iaduding  ISS^nO^OOO  for  the  rail- 
way?) in  1868.  In  France  the  debt  in  1801  was 
5,346,000,000  n-ancs,  and  in  1868  (as  abown  by  tbe 
budget  for  1869)  11,643,537,088  franos.  Besides 
thia  there  is  a  floating  debt  of  about  1,341,000,000 
franca.  The  increase  in  the  Frenob  debt  is  best 
shown  by  the  sums  payable  for  its  inierest.  These 
were— in  1830. 1 99,417,208  fTanc8;lu  1848^  244*287,- 
206  francs;  in  1868, 375,767,^81  franos;  and  in  1868, 
396,870,768  francs.  In  Italy  the  total  debt  of  the 
small  States  which  now  form  the  kiagdom  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  was  1,500,000.000  francs,  while  the  Ital- 
ian debt  on  the  3Ut  of  December,  1867,  was  6,775,- 
408.168  francs.  The  Austrian  debt  has  trebled 
within  the  last  eighteen  years.  In  1850  it  waa 
1,028,200,000  florins :  in  1867,3.025,315,896  florins, 
la  Russia  the  State  debt  baa  increased  in  about  the 
aame  proportion  as  in  Austria.  The  interest  upon 
it  amounted  to  28,406,647  silver  roubles,  and  in 
1868,  69,618,642  silver  roubles. 

The  Journal  Ofidel^  the  new  official  organ  of  the 
Emperor,  publishea  the  criminal  statistics  for  1867, 
which  show  an  increase  of  crime  in  France.  The 
average  number  of  persons  tried  ia  twelve  in  100,000 
inhabitants  The  figures  vary  maricedly  in  the 
dlflerent  departments.  In  Corsica  there  were 
twenty-four  accused  in  100,000 ;  in  the  Benches 
du  Rhone,  thirty ;  in  the  Seine,  thirly-flve ;  in  the 
Cher,  only  three.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  well-educated  and  of  the  totally  uneducated 
accused  showed  a  decrease,  while  amongst  those 
who  could  read  and  write  a  little  therfe  was  an  aug- 
meutacion  of  2^  per  cent.,  and  amongst  those  who 
could  read  and  write  well,  an  increase  of  over 
5i  per  cent. ;  which  shows  the  danger  of  a  little 
learning. 

The  number  of  political  offenders  rose  from  92 
in  1866  to  162  in  1867.  The  number  of  cases  in 
which  juries  found  extenuating  oircumatanoee  was 
70  per  cent.  There  were  twenty-flve  penons  aen* 
tenced  to  death. 

Scientific  dieeovery,  which  has  recently  deprived 
us  of  our  pet  Gulf  Stream,  has  now  laid  violent 
bands  on  another  of  our  most  popular  theories. 
Hemlock,  to  which  Socrates  and  Phocion  were  said 
to  owe  their  death,  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Harley 
and  other  eminent  toxioologists  to  be  no  poison  at 
all.  Sixty  grains  of  tincture  of  hemlock  were  ad- 
ministered to  a  young  woman  without  any  .ap- 
parent effects,  and  Kr.  Harley,  after  a  dose  of  24 
grains  of  the  pure  juioe  of  the  leaves  of  the  hem* 
lock,  only  experienced  a  alight  muscular  numbness, 
which  paaaed  off  in  an  hour. 

From  further  experiments  it  appears  that  the 
common  hemlock  is  neitiier  a  poison  nor  even  a 
medicinal  remedy.  The  facts  in  the  case  of  Soi 
crates  and  Phocion  may  be  reasonably  explained 
by  the  supposition  of  a  botanical  error.  Miction- 
ariea  have  hitherto  translated  the  Greek  vwm<»  and 
the  Latin  eicuta  by  our  word  hemlock.  What 
the  ancients  called  hemlock  Vas  probably  eicuta 
vtrosot  L.,  which  is  in  &ot  a  deadly  poison. 

Muiriais  of  Ammonia  as  a  Cure  for  Neuralgiok,^^ 
Many  of  our  non -professional  readers  have  no 
doubt  heard  of  sal-ammoniac  as  a  remedy  for  cer- 
tain forms  of  toothache,  and  perhaps  have  tried  it 


with  advantage.  There  has  hitherto  been  a  great 
dearth  of  scientific  information  on  the  action  of 
this  remedy.  We  therefore  dixect  attention  to  an 
able  paper  on  **  Muriate  of  Ammonia  in  certain 
Nervous  Disordera.*'  which  has  been  written  by 
Dr.  F.  £.  Attstie  of  Westminster  Hospital.  Dr. 
Aosiie  shows  tint  while  the  muriate  is  qjurpris- 
ingly  beneficial  in  some  cases  it  is  inert  in  others. 
But  he  recommends  that  it  be  given  a  fair  trial 
Oar  own  observtitioos  fully  aooord  with  Dr.  An- 
stie*8  published  views. — Bed  The  PractfiUoner  for 
December. 

Liquid  Fud  on  Shipboard,^'HeBen.  Dorsett  and 
Blythe,  of  the  Patent  Fuel  Company's  Works, 
have  fitted  on  board  the  Retriever,  a  screw  steam- 
ship of  500  tons  burden,  an  apparatus  for  the 
generation  of  steam  fay  the  eombustlon  of  ereoisote 
and  other  liqidd  hydfocarbons.  The  creosote 
is  first  evaporated  in  two  small  vertical  boilers,  or 
generators,  and  the  vapor  is  then  conducted  to 
the  furnaces  of  the  steam  boilers,  in  which  it  la 
biumt  At  starting,  an  ordinary  fire  is  kindled  in 
the  generators,  and  when  the  pressure  of  tho 
creosote  vapor  rises  to  about  20  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  a  portion  of  tiie  vapor  is  conducted  into  the 
flreljNOX  of  the  generators,  and  supplies  all  the 
heat  subsequently  needed  for  the  evaporation  of 
the  liquid  fuel  The  Retriever  has  been  tried  on 
the  Thames  witii  perfect  success,  the  apparatus 
working  without  a  hitoh,  and  the  combustion  be^ 
ing  apparently  perfect.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  any  practical  difficulties  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  system  will  be  found  on  more  extended 
trial,  and  whether  the  economical  results  are  such 
a»  to  justify  its  adoption. 

« 

Jnjhenee  of  Varatrwnon  the  ffeart^lL  Oul- 
mont,  who  has  been  continuing  his  experiments 
on  the  physiologioal  action  of  verairum  virid» 
and  on  its  therapentiotl  eflbcts,  recently  read  his 
second  paper  on  these  snbieets  before  the  French 
Academy  of  Medidne.  He  finds  that  the  resin- 
ous extract,  lit  doses  of  about  a  centigramme 
every  hour,  lessens  and  steadies  the  pulse,  and 
oottsiderebly  diminifdies  the  temperature.  He 
has  tried  it  in  plottritis,  pneumonia,  and  tyjriioid 
fever,  and  while  it  gave  bad  results  in  the  first 
and  third,  it  proved  of  immense  service  in  the 
second. 

• 

Dr.  ftmgnor,  a  French  savant,  has  discovered 
a  lotion  which  will  cure  cataract  in  the  eye  with- 
out an  operation.  The  formula  is  as  follows  :— 
Oil  of  sweet  almonds,  30  gms. ;  phosphorus,  16 
oentigrs. ;  dissotve  in  a  water  bath  at  80  degrees 
centigrade,  in  a  defied  and  fhll  vessel  Three  or 
four  times  a  day  4  gmaC  of  this  solution  should  be 
instilled  between  the  eyelids  of  the  diseased  or- 
gan, continuing  to  do  so  for  several  montrhs.— *• 
OaUifnaiiU, 


ABT. 

One  of  iha  most  significafU  iUustraiions  of  the 
power  wielded  by  the  press  in  our  day  is  the  re- 
cent revolution  in  the  "  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign,** by  which  the  stolid  oonsenratiam  which  has 
hitherto  well-nigh  paralyzed  its  usefulness  as  an 
institution  has  reoelvod  what  we  may  hope  ia  a 
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final  defeat  For  years  past  the  miserable  incom- 
petence  of  those  who  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
joang  Academy,  their  utter  incapacity  to  compre- 
hend the  demands  of  the  age  and  the  vital  respon- 
sibilities of  their  position,  have  been  just  as  ap- 
parent as  during  the  present  Exhibition ;  season 
after  §eason  the  artists  and  public  have  indulged 
in  little  petulant  murmurings  and  inartioukte 
criticism  on  '*  mismanagement ;  **  but  at  the  open- 
ing ci  the  iPorty-fonrth  Annual  Exhibition,  the 
press  all  at  once  wakes  up,  and  makes  a  new  and 
highly  original  disooyenr,  and  for  t3ie  first  time 
feels  called  upon  to  do  doughty  service  in  the  in- 
terests of  national  art 

The  Evening  Mail  led  off  and  launched  the  first 
thunderbolt;  the  *' great  dailies  "  opened  the  bat- 
teries which  had  lain  marked  for  years :  and  last 
of  an  came  the  stately  roar  of  the  monthly  cen- 
sors. The  consequence  was  that  the  artists  be- 
stirred themselves  to  do  what  they  had  the  power 
to  do  from  the  first ;  the  reformers  agreed  upon  a 
definite  course  of  action,  and  the  Executive,  stricken 
with  consternation,  only  rallied  in  time  to  devel- 
op  a  diplomatic  stroke  by  which  they  succeeded 
in  retaining  a  fbw  barren  oflBoes.  The  Council, 
which  is  the  repository  of  practioal  power,  is 
thoroughly  liberal,  and  Uie  Academy,  under  new 
auspices,  has  entered  upon  a  new,  and,  let  us  hope, 
a  better  course. 

The  question  whioih  presents  itself  here  Is 
whether  the  press,  artlits,  and  public  have  not 
dealt  rather  hardly  with  President  Huntington 
and  his  colleagues.  Thofar  incompetency,  or,  to 
put  it  pleasantly,  their  mistakes,  have  long  been 
a  settled  and  reoogniasd  fact ;  and  the  existence 
of  an  evil  for  a  series  of  years  whidi  ^bB  first  as- 
sault of  the  press  has  succeeded  in  removing, 
seems  in  justice  to  be  rather  an  imputation  upon 
it  and  the  artists  than  upon  an  Executive  elected 
to  carry  out  a  policy  which,  however  unfortn* 
nato  and  mistaken,  was  thoronghly  understood 
by  all  parties  beforehand. 

Directors  who  have  succeeded  in  maldog  the 
National  Academy  a  byword  throughout  the 
land,  and  an  incubus  on  art,-— m  alienating  from  it 
some  of  the  best  artists  in  the  country,  and  in 
depressing  those  very  interests  which  it  was  es- 
tablished to  foster  and  develop,<*-cannot  reasonably 
expect  the  quality  of  mercy,  but  tbey  certainly 
should  not  be  saddled  with  more  than  their  fiiir 
share  of  the  blame. 

The  Press,  unfortunately,  is  still  a  rather  un- 
wieldy instrument  of  attadc  It  is  like  one  of 
the  ancient  battering-rams,  to  which  a  few  feet 
of  the  wall  represented  the  whole  city.  Batter 
that  down  and  the  city  faHa  This  is  all  good  in 
logic  and  in  practice,  but  it  is  rather  hard  on  those 
who  happen  to  constitute  lOiat  portion  of  the  waU. 

Now  toat  the  reformers  have  come  into  power, 
we  shall  expect  them  to  redeem  their  promises 
and  to  effect  some  radical  changes  in  the  Academy. 
We  shall  expect  it  to  be  made  a  School  of  Art,  and 
not  a  suite  of  rooms  for  hanging  up  the  second- 
class  work  of  the  members  in ;  we  shall  expect 
the  initials  N.  A  to  confer  some  jyrestige  upon  an 
artistes  name,  and  the  fact  of  a  picture  having 
been  upon  the  walls  of  the  Academy  to  give  it  an 
additional  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and 
not, as  it  now  is,  rather  a  cause  for  suspicion; 
and  we  shall  expect  it  to  be  a  ^  national "  and  not 
a  mere  metropolitan  institutioQ. 


Some  of  these  expectations  are  being  fulfilled. 
The  Hanging  Committee  has  been  reduced  to 
tiiree,  to  be  impartially  chosen  firom  non -official 
members.  Exhibitors  are  not  to  be  any  longer 
restricted  to  residents  of  New  York,  and  various 
other  improvements  of  the  same  general  tendency 
are  projected. 

The  prospects  are  fiettering,  and  we  for  one 
are  willing  to  hope  that,  after  all,  we  may  have  in 
our  midst  an  approximation  to  the  Boyal  Acad- 
emy, and  that  tiiose  millennial  days  may  come 
when  we  shall  have  a  truly  national  art  in  a 
truly  national  home. 

"  GcupiCs  "  still  offers  to  the  rambler  the  most 
uniformly  excellent  collection  of  paintings  in  the 
dty.  Cnureb's  "Niagara**  remains  the  princi- 
pal feature,  but  several  acquisitions  have  been 
made  since  our  last  issue  which  are  deserving  of 
mention. 

Most  noticeable  of  these  Is  a  lai^  picture  by 
M.  X  Hays,  the  middle  foreground  of  which  is  oc^ 
cupied  by  a  noble  figure  of  a  stag.  At  the  foot 
of  a  massive  renge  of  mountains  is  a  lake  and 
rivulet.  The  stag  approaches  apparently  to  drink. 
In  the  midst  of  a  grassy  fiat  he  has  stopped,  and 
with  elevated  hea^  searching  eye,  and  intent  at- 
titude, listens  breathlessly  for  some  sound  which 
has  probably  reached  his  sensitive  ear. 

The  force  and  vigor  of  this  figure  as  it  halts, 
with  relaxed  joints,  ready  for  an  instantaneous 
spring,  the  gleam  and  brilliancy  of  the  beautiful 
liquid  eye,  and  the  rare  truthfulness  of  the  col- 
oring, must  place  Hays,  if  he  produced  nothing 
else,  in  the  front  rank  of  animal  paiotere.  It  is 
one  whidi  Landseor  himself  would  feel  satisfied 
to  have  painted.  The  landscape  alone  would 
make  a  notieeable  picture.  The  delicate  coloring 
of  the  heavens  and  mountains  in  the  background 
is  particularly  good,  but  eveiything  is  subordina- 
ted to  the  centeEd  figure  of  the  stag. 

A  charming  little  picture,  which  strikes  us  as 
being  the  best  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  for  some 
time,  is  a  vase  of  fiowere  by  W.  J.  Heade.  The 
fVeshness  and  finish  of  the  flowers  is  something 
remarkable.  All  we  seem  to  miss  is  their  per- 
fUme.  The  pin-cushion  and  laco-work,  which  lias 
evidentiy  just  been  hud  on  the  table  beside  the 
vase  by  the  fair  owner  of  the  flowers,  are  also 
admirably  done,  and  the  whole  picture  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  genre  painting.  This  Uttle  gem  has 
found  an  immediate  purohaser,  as  such  gems  are 
certain  to  do. 

Another  excellent  painting  which  has  recently 
found  place  upon  the  walls  is  a  rich,  deeply -col- 
ored landscape,  by  Portman.  A  sheet  of  water 
occupies  the  right  of  the  foreground,  and  gently 
laps  the  low-lying  beach,  upon  which  stands  a 
small  cottage.  Just  back  of  the  house  a  massive 
rocky  cliff  towers  up,  leaning  heavily  over  the 
water,  and  a  closely-packed  mountain  range  looms 
in  the  middle  distiinoe.  Trees,  with  the  heayy 
green  foliage  of  spring,  occupy  the  left  foreground, 
eztencUng  up  almost  to  the  cottage,  and  a  man 
preparing  to  step  Into  a  boat  stands  upon  the 
beach. 

The  open,  breea^  effect  of  the  picture  Is  veiy 
pleasing,  and  the  drawing  vigorous  and  decided. 
As  a  Iflindscape  we  should  rank  it  among  the  best 
Tfhich  have  been  exhibited  this  season. 

Two  new  pieces  of  stetuary  aro  alno  on  eshibi« 
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tion  at  "  GkmpiVB."  One  is  a  full-length  portrait 
ill  marble  of  a  young  girl,  apparently  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  of  age.  She  Is  reclining  slightly 
backward  from  her  seat,  hi  an  easy,  relaxed  atti- 
tude, coaxing  a  bird  which  is  perched  on  the  fin- 
ger of  her  elevated  right  hand.  The  pose  of  this 
hand  and  arm  is  perfect,  forming  in  our  eyes  the 
most  pleasing  feature  of  ^e  statue,  though  the 
whole  is  harmonious  and  gracefU.  The  (Irapery 
of  the  figure  is  modest  and  truly  artistic  in  its  ar- 
rangement. The  chest,  not  yet  swelling  with  the 
dawn  of  womanhood,  is  nearly  hidden,  and  a  mass 
of  curls  fall  negligently  to  the  shoulders  and  down 
the  torsa 

For  the  rest,  the  face  is  evidently  too  irregular 
and  individual  In  expression  for  an  ideal,  and  It 
has  the  appearance  of  being  a  correct  likeness. 
The  sculptor  is  Hr.  David  Richards. 

The  other  statue  is  a  "  Bust  of  a  Quadroon 
Girl,"  based  on  the  beautiful  lines  of  Longfellow. 
We  cannot  say  that  it  is  a^ork  which  is  likely 
to  confer  fame  upon  the  artist.  The  features  are 
satisfactory,  with  the  exception  probably  of  ^e 
mouth,  which  is  expressionless;  the  conception, 
without  originality,  is  good,  and  the  noble  arch 
of  the  head  from  the  frontal  bone  gives  an  inde- 
scribable air  of  modest  dignity  and  resignation  to 
the  slightly  bent  figure;  but  as  a  whole  it  seems 
aimless.  It  lacks  the  force  and  definite  purpose 
which  inspired  such  ideal  busts  as  Canova's  Venus 
aud  Greenough's  Heloise. 

The  artist  is  Mr.  Ames  Tan  Wart,  a  nephew 
of  Washington  Irving,  and  he  will  produce  letter 
work. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Londm  has  at  length 
secured  rooms  sufficiently  spacious  for  the  national 
collection  of  paintings  and  for  their  armual  exhi- 
bitions. Hitherto  it  has  been  almost  impoflsible 
to  find  place  upon  the  walls  for  the  immense  num- 
ber of  pictures  offered  to  the  committee,  and  great 
discontent  has  been  felt  among  the  artists  whose 
paintings  failed  to  secure  positions  "  on  the  line,** 
and  who  felt  that  their  work  deserved  abetter 
fate. 

The  following  quotation  firom  the  Saturday 
Review  bears  Sfdendid  testimony  to  the  present 
condition  and  friture  prospects  of  art  in  England, 
and  awakens  shame  at  the  contrast  it  presents  to 
our  own  National  Academy:  ^  The  success  of  the 
Exhibition  proves  to  be  fully  as  great  as  we  an- 
ticipated. The  public  have,  in  numbers  beyond 
precedent,  shown  approval  of  the  handsome  rooms, 
and  appreciation  of  the  Bxhibition,  which  by  com- 
mon consent  is  considerably  above  the  average. 
Such  has  been  the  concourse  of  visitors,  that  the 
new  rooms,  though  of  an  area  nearly  double  the 
old,  are  so  crowded  that  favorite  pictures  can  with 
difficulty  be  seen  at  all  In  the  first  week  the 
number  of  visitors  amounted  to  over  81,000,  an 
average  of  more  than  6,000  per  day;  at  which 
rate  the  total,  by  the  end  of  the  season,  may  reach 
403,000.  This  hidicates  that  the  takings  at  the 
door  win  be  In  excess  of  20,000/.,  to  which  may 
probably  be  added  6,000/.  on  sale  of  catalogues, 
making  a  total  o(  say,  25,o00/.  as  the  yeor*s  re- 
ceipts in  the  new  bnildlng.  How  greatly  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Academy  are  improved  by  the  change 
may  be  judged  from  a  return  which  states  that 
*the  average  receipts  fh>m  the  Exhibition  for 
seven  years,  from  1863  to  1869,  was  7,801/.  3«. 


6(2.'  Again,  when  we  reach  1864,  we  find  the 
following  entry : — '  The  receipts  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy have  this  year  been  enormous,  amounting  to 
12,384/.,  whioh  is  upwards  of  2,000/L  more  than 
has  ever  before  been  taken.  The  extraordinary 
number  of  67,000  catalogues  was  sold  at  the  door.' 
llius  the  preceding  data  would  seem  to  indioate 
that  this  season  the  receipts  mi^  double  the  above 
maximum  of  12,384/.,  whioh,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  designated  at  the  time  'enormous.'  There 
appears,  then,  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  new 
Academy  will  prove  flnanciid^a  brilliant  success, 
and,  if  suocessfUl  flnanoial^,  many  other  fine 
things  may  ensue.  Thus  at  the  dinner  Sir  Fran- 
cis Grant  spoke  as  follows : — 

" '  It  will  now  be  no  longer  necessary  for  us  to 
accumulate  our  funds.  I  hope,  theiefore,  it 
will  be  in  our  power  largely  to  increase  our  hlth- 
erto  not  inconsiderable  churitiea  to  our  poorer  and 
less  fortunate  brethren,  and  that  we  shall  be  able 
in  future,  with  open-handed  generosity,  to  sup- 
port every  efibrt  for  the  benefit  and  promotion  of 
art  in  this  country.' " 

ing9  whicsh  our  city  has  seen  for  a  long  time  waa 
recently  on  exhibition  and  for  sale  at  the  gallery 
of  Henrv  H.  Leeds  k  Miner,  817  and  819  Broad- 
way. Ooptes  of  many  of  the  *'  old  masters, "  such 
as  Balvator  Rosa,  Tintoretto^  Titiens,  Yelasquea, 
Caracci,  Vandyke,  and  others  were  there,  and  a 
*'  Landscape  and  Figures  "  by  James  Hart,  painted 
yean  ago  in  Albany,  before  he  came  to  New 
York.  It  shows  mnob  of  the  correct  drawing 
and  delicate  coloring  which  have  since  made  Hart 
famous,  but  its  face  is  sadly  in  need  of  washing. 

The  Theatre  ofMareeOua  (in  the  Piazsa  Monte- 
naro),  at  Rome,  is  to  be  excavated  and  restored, 
by  order  of  the  Pope.  This  oolossal  structure, 
begun  under  Julius  Oesar,  and  finished  under 
Augustus,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Ro- 
man architectnre.  It  has  hitherto  been  so  buUt 
upon  and  against  that  bnt  a  small  portion  of  it  is 
visible.  The  occupants  of  the  shops  and  houses 
which  encumber  the  lower  arches  have  received 
notice  to  quit,  and  the  work  of  removing  the  rub- 
bish wiQ  be  immediately  oommenoed.— i^Tkun'A 
Magaeine, 

An  exquisite  etaiue  of  Venua,  in  almost  perfect 
.preservation,  has  been  discovered  in  the  excava- 
tions at  Ostia.  It  is  of  bronze,  is  about  two  and 
a  half  feet  high,  and  represents  the  goddess  en- 
tirely undraped,  standing  principally  on  the  right 
leg,  with  the  left  crossed  in  fbont,  and  resting  on 
the  elevated  foot  The  right  arm  crosses  the 
body,  holding  wliat  appears  to  have  been  the 
handle  of  a  mirror,  while  the  left  arm  and  hand 
are  extended  as  if  in  admiration. 

In  Ihe  valley  of  San  Nioolo  di  TolmUne^  in  Rome, 
the  statue  of  an  Amaaon,  eight  feet  high,  of  Pen- 
telican  marble,  has  been  recently  unearthed.  It 
is  of  Grecian  workmanship^  and  is  pronounced 
by  connoisseurs  to  be  quite  equal  to  those  Ama- 
Eons  in  the  museoms  of  the  Capites  and  the  Va- 
tican, which  are  supposed  to  have  been  chiselled 
in  rivalry  by  Phidias,  Polydetes,  and  Klesikaos. 
The  hands,  feet,  and  nose  are  wanting,  but  can  be 
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iiatoied.    ne  statue  hta  been  pardiased  far  the 
mneeiifB  «t  Bei&f  for  16,600  finuaca. 

The  Ritglieh  WateMMor  Society  fa  now  bar- 
ing an  eidiibition  in  London  wliidi  is  drawing 
ninch  pabiic  attention  to  tfan  aehool  of  art^  We 
Infer  fhim  an  articie  in  ttie  ^Mdfoior,  wkieh  criti- 
ciaea  Na  306  on  Hie  oalriog^ne,  that  the  display 
ia  nnnsnally  laige^  and  the  tet  of  contribntota  in- 
dndee  sueh  namea  aa  Heiman  Hnnc,  Ffaiwefl,  A. 
P.  Frippv  Oeorge  Fripp^  and  A.  Hnnt^  lYnlj  the 
lioea  of  art-torera  in  England  hare  USkn  upon 
pleaaani  placea  dnring  the  peat 


A  UtHp  portrait  &f  LeHa  MmUm^  the  celebra- 
ted mtrignanle  and  political  adventareaa,  who 
leetored  na  jeara  ago^  belbin  the  time  of  Anna 
Didrinaon  a»i  the  Sorrowfal  aaterai  waa  aoM  at 
one  of  oor  galleriea  bet  week. 

It  ia  a  atriking,  eag^r,  infellectnal  &oe,  bat  con- 
denmed  bj  the  wavering  mootii,  and  that  aliglit 
ang^of  die  lower  jaw  whidi  marks  the  differ- 
ence betwe«i  sensibility  and  the  aenaoaliat 

Am  exeeUmt  pian  haa  been  ndopited  this  jear  at 
the  French  Academj.  eaoh  picture  baring  the 
price  on  a  piece  of  cud  affixed  to  the  frame. 

Aa  there  ia  no  one  at  oor  Academy  of  whom 
qneationa  can  be  asked  withoot  going  down  to 
the  office,  it  i^onld  certainly  be  well  for  onr  ar- 
tiaa  todo  the 


The  IVeneh  aTkd  Mlngkdk  eritiet  are  in  ecataaiea 
orer  a  new  picture  by  Gnatare  Dor^  It  is  Ti- 
taniat  Qu*  on  of  the  Fkhriea.  The  whole  canraa  ia 
said  to  be  moring  with  fiuriea  and  laiiy-lxke  life. 
The  very  leares  of  the  trees  are  peopled  with 
elves  and  gobliua. 

The  value  of  pictures  comported  fiom  Home  daring 
the  year  1868  was,  of  the  old  masters,  $17,743 ; 
of  the  works  of  artists  now  living  in  Rome,  6834,- 
811.  The  entire  ezportaticA  of  186S  exceeded 
that  of  1867  by  $8,652. 

*'  A  Vuw  of  the  Sudson  from  New  Windsor,^ 
by  David  Johnson,  NjL,  is  the  new  attraction 
at  the  store  of  Mr.  Schaus.  It  is  a  severely  natu* 
ral  picture,  bat  impressed  as  as  being  rather  thin 
in  coloring. 

The  eoKovatiens  at  OsUa  are  yielding  rich  spofls. 
Colossal  heads  of  Yespastan  and  Trajan  have  been 
discovered,  together  with  the  remains  of  a  colon- 
nade which  enclosed  the  Field  of  Cybele  outside 
the  ancient  city. 

The  Royal  Acadtmy,  England,  rejected  five 
thousand  pictures  this  season.  The  Exhibition 
opens  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  ia 
thronged  throughout  the  day. 

Napokon  III  baa  decided  diet  a  ceioasal 
bronze  group  ahall  be  placed  on  the  siamnit  of 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe^  at  the  top  of  the  Ohampa 
Slyseea,  as  totended  by  the  Great  Emperor. 

Begis  Gignaw  has  reeigned  the  weeWeney  of 
the  Brooklyn  Art  As«»latfe%  and  wiU  return 
with  his  familv  to  Paris.  His  (hands  in  Brook- 
lyn  gave  him  a  flattering  fartfwell  reception. 


The  Bok  cf  pietura  id  (he  GaUrie  Ddet»er%  in 
'    realized  in  tiuee  d^a  1,886,300  francs. 


«  The  Saviour  in  the  Temple^*  by  Hohnan  Hunt, 
is  coming  to  the  United  Staiea  for  exhibition. 

The  heat  partmitB  in  the  Frendi  Exhibition  this 
year  are  the  work  of  female  artiste. 


YARIETIES. 

JBduin  BooOi  a$  a  i?«idb-.— The  twenty-seventh 
season  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  was  bronghl 
to  a  brilliaDt  close  on  the  evening  of  May  Sih. 
The  whole  seamn  has  been  eminently  sijcceesful, 
crowds  attending  even  the  first  reheamla,  but  the 
last  concert  was  an  ovation  such  aa  even  ItaKaa 
Opera  seldom  obtains  in  this  coontry.  The  threw g, 
and  the  difficulty  of  obuining  seats^eveo  standing 
room,  are  not  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  reached  the  Academy  after  7  o'clock.  The 
occasion  was  the  first  prodnction  in  this  country  of 
Schnmann's  **  Manfred,^  wtth  Edwin  Booth  to  de- 
liver the  soliloqay. 

This  soliloqay  consists  of  the  more  powerful 
portions  of  Byron's  Manfted,  with  a  "  Prologue  " 
condensing  the  incidents,  by  the  German  author, 
Rtehard  PohL  The  "  Prologue  "  is  in  turn  trans- 
lated into  English  by  J.  H.  ComeR 

Filtrating  Bjron  through  two  or  three  minds  is 
a  perilous  process,  very  likely  to  pesult  in  the 
watery  Byronism  with  which  literature  has  been 
flooded  since  his  lordship's  time,  but  in  this  case 
the  work  is  exceptionally  weO  done,  and  the 
splendid  tragedy  looses  but  little  of  its  wonderful 
vigor  and  force  in  the  present  adaptation. 

Booth's  conception  of  ManfVed  seems  to  us  to 
lack  the  fierce  and  fiery  energy  of  the  great  ori- 
ginal, to  be  on  the  whole  too  introspective  and 
self-pit  jhig.  and  to  lack  the  desperate  madness  of  a 
fallen,  tortured,  but  inflexible  soul ;  the  awe  and 
majesty  of  the  struggle  with  **a  dread  fatality;" 
but  the  delivery  was  worthy  of  the  genius  of  the 
reader.  In  parts,  such  as  the  sublime  apostrophe 
to  the  sun,  the  adjuration  of  Astarte,  the  interview 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  Waters^  and  the  last  conflict 
with  **  the  invisible  powers  that  rule  the  world  un- 
st-en,"  the  rendition  was  simply  perfect,  and 
thrilled  the  vast  audience  with  irrepreasible  emo- 
tion. There  may  have  been  more  of  the  theatrical 
in  his  attitudes^  more  evident  aiming  after  effect 
than  Professor  Raymond,  for  instance,  would  have 
manifested,  but  no  one  can  deny  the  magnetic 
force,  the  solemnity  and  fervor  of  passion,  and  the 
agonized  yearning  after  the  unattainable  ex- 
pressed by  that  noble,  matchless  voice,  and  stately 
but  impassioned  countenance. 

There  was  an  unconscious  harmony  too  in  the 
association  of  Booth  with  music.  The  exquisite 
grace  of  his  every  movement  and  gesture,  the  in- 
definable atmosphere  of  harmony  which  his  very 
person  diffuses  around  him  has  all  the  attributes  of 
music.  The  poetry  of  motion  and  the  poetry  of 
sound  are  closely  allied,  and  the  former  never  had 
a  finer  illustration  than  in  Edwin  Booth,  the  gen- 
tleman par  taceUence  of  the  American  stage. 

**  Wsnf^  "  ^"^^  •  pleasurable  and  memorable 
incident  iu  the  lives  of  the  thousands  who  beard 
it  on  Saturday  night,  and   wiU  be  a   brilKaut 
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epitaph  to  the  memory  of  the  tweDty-MTsnth  sea- 
BOO  cSr  the  Philharmonio  SodeCj*. 

The  Directors  of  the  Bociety  ha^e  displayed 
marked  uste  and  tact  in  their  aelectiODs  for  the 
whole  season,  and  have  well  earned  their  nniform 
Buooees ;  bat  the  securing  of  Booth  at  a  time  when 
he  is  a  perfect  passion  with  oar  dtiaens  was  a 
grand  stroke  of  managerial  tactksa. 

The  Wondering  Ohinue  in  Pan9.^-^T£cei  peeple 
know  that  the  Emperor  of  Ohina  has  sent  amongst 
us  a  Chinese  poUtica),  diplomatie^  and  seientiflc 
missioa  or  embassy,  whidi,  having  visited  Lon- 
don, is  now  in  Paris.    Ail  ttieae  gentlemen  aire  of 
the  Tew-isae  (flowery  talent^  and  have  received 
high  honors  at  home.    They  may  be  seen  tbont 
the  streets  of  Paris,  looking  very  mneh  like  the 
gentlemen  we  see  on  old  Ofaina  and  sereens — ^the 
square  flat  face,  the  small  eyes,  tiie  insignificant 
nose,  and  slashed  mouth.    They  wear  the  tail, 
the  white  tunic,  the  broad  saaoer  hat^  and  shoes 
of  the  Celestial  Empire^     They*  have  not  yet 
adopted  any  of  the  dress  of  modem  European 
dvihzation.    They  enjoy  the  oookiog  of  France, 
the  balls  of  Paris^  whilst  the  theatres,  where 
spectacle  is  gpven,  they  have  pronounced  mere 
attractive  than  the  gepti,  demons,  ghosts,   and 
cruel  dramas  of  Chinese  dramatic  Ittoratnre.  Tliey 
consider  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  young 
ladies  on  the  stage  very  slightly  dressed  as  one 
of  the  proofs  of  our  advanced  morality.    There 
are  other  featnres  of  our  civilisation  which  they 
do  not  admire.    They  find  the  people  of  Europe 
very  ignorant.     They  are  struck  with  the  variety 
in  form  and  expression  of  faces  (Chinese  men  and 
women  are  all  alike),  and  they  observe  with  re- 
gret that  none  of  our  beauties  have  long  earsr  As 
they  get  to  know  England  and  Eranoe,  they  find 
that  there  is  quite  as  much  cheating  amongst  us 
as  amongst  themselves,  espeoially  in  the  high 
commercial  classes.    They  say  that  oxa  morals 
are  like  the  painting  on  a  porcelain  vase— only  on 
the  sniface.    They  think  that  with  a  little  teach- 
ing they  can  improve  us. 

Now,  the  Chinese  mission  is  sent  to  Europe  by 
the  Emperor  and  government  of  Pekin  in  order 
to  show,  especially  England  and  France,  that  Chi- 
na wishes  to  increase  her  newly  made  tnteroonrse 
with  us ;  to  learn  our  arts  aiMi  scienoes,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  bow  far  they  ean  be  imported 
into  the  Celestial  Empire.     **  But,"  says  the  more 
philosophical  of  the  (Jhinese,  "we  ean  only  intro- 
duce Christian  civilizatton  '^th  cantion;    our 
people  traditionally  live  in  the  past;    the  past 
is  our  religion,  laws,  customs*- att.    The  Emperor 
and  a  few  of  our  '  new  men,*  however,  know  that 
we  have  much  to  learn  which  may  be  profitable ; 
we  want  railways  over  the  great  plain ;  we  want 
to  boy  and  sell  more ;  we  want  to  learn  the  more 
d estructive  arts  of  war ;  our  fprent  wall  is  in  ruins, 
which  tells  some  of  us  that  we  may  let  in  the 
stranger !  "    In  a  late  convenmion,  the  learned 
manihuin  went  on  to  say*—'*  We  observe  that  you 
now  require  a  new  rdigion  in  Europe^  and  the  in- 
troduction of  our  'Four  Books*  and  ^Five  Cias- 
sicii'  of  Gonflicius,  accompanied  by  a  Chinese 
flee^  is  on  oar  part  a  duty,  a  religious  duty,  and 
a  commercial  reciprocity,     Qnr  divinity  doetor 
observes  how  the  Roman  Catholic  Italians  want 
to  get  rid  of  the  Emperor-Pope :  how  in  France 
the  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christianity  is  rapidly 


expiring,  as  seen  by  snch  publications  as  those  of 
M.  R^nan  and  the  literature  generally  of  France. 
In  England  we  remark  that  the  Christian  Protest- 
ant faith  is  80  little  attractive  in  its  simplicity 
that  your  priests  are  resorting  to  toy  scenery, 
spangled  dresses,  and  pretty  music,  accompanied 
by  private  conversations  between  young  women 
and  their  holy  confessors.    The  Confucius  mission 
to  France  and  England  ought  to  produce  a  most 
benefldid  effect  on  the  people  of  England  and 
France.    Our  Tu  religious  ritos  and  morals  will 
do  away  with  your  religious  hypocrisy  and  com- 
mercial immorality.    There  will  be  no  more  trad- 
ing in  religion,  no  sectarian  hatreds ;  and  when 
Queen  YlotoHa  has  embraced  our  faith,  the  Bmpe- 
peror  has  promised  to  come  over  and  examine 
her.**    I  heard  much  more  from  these  learned 
Celestials  concerning  their  benevolent  intentions. 
The  good  men  of  Pekin  are  much  concerned  at 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  reUgion  and  mor- 
als generally,  but  they  are  ftill  of  hope  and  reli- 
gtouB  faith  for  the  future.    Persuasion  and  the 
bamboo,  tmth  and  virtue,  and  the  strong  rice- 
water  drink,  they  say,  will  make  another  and  bet- 
ter people  of  us  when  they  have  thoroughly  in- 
troduced CJhinese  civilization  amongst  the  French 
and  English  nations.     I  ought  in  gratitude  to  ob- 
serve that  so  far  as  one  can  judge  the  Chinese 
are  most  hospitable  people.   They  gave  me  birds'- 
nest  soup  and  a  very  nice  cotelette  au  naturel  off 
a  fat  French  poodle,  and  some  Chinese  sugar- 
plums. 

Wiiliam  TeU :  A  Fable. — Delepierre  shows  there 
are  four  different  views  existing  of  this  tradi- 
tion of  William  TelL     1.  The  authenticity  of  the 
legend,  in  all  its  details,  as  it  is  believed  in  the 
canton  of  Uri.    2.  The  existence  of  Tell,  his  re- 
fusal to  do  homage  to  the  hat,  his  voyage  on  the 
lake,  and  the  tragical  end  of  Gesier,  but  rejects 
the  story  of  the  apple.   S.  William  Tell  is  believed 
to  have  existed,  and  to  have  made  himself  remark- 
able by  some  daring  exploit ;  but  this  exploit  was 
not  connected  with  the  plans  of  the  conspirators, 
and  consequently  exercised  no  influence  over  the 
formation  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.     4.  The 
tradition  of  William  Tell,  a  mere  fable,  an  after- 
thought, unworthy  of  being  inserted  in  any  his- 
tory of  Swits»riand.    In  1760  Uriel  Frendenber- 
ger  created  a  terrible  disturbance  in  Berne  by 
publijihing  a  small  volume,   in  Latin,    entitled 
*•  WiHiam  Tell:  a  Danish  Fable.'*    The  canton  of 
Uri  condemned  the  author  to  be  burned  with  his 
book.    In  17 2T  Isaac  Christ.  Iselin,  in  his  large 
historical  dictionary,  doubted  the  story,  because 
Glaus  Magnns  has  related  the  same  adventure  of 
a  certain  Toko,  in  the  reign  of  Harold,  King  of 
Denmark.     The  two  stories  are  so  similar  that 
one  is  supposed  to  have  been  copied  from  the 
other.    In  1840  M.  Hausser,  in  answer  to  a  pro- 
position fVom  the  tTniversity  of  Heidelberg,  ob- 
tained a  prize  for  his  essay,  showing — 1.  There  is 
nothing  to  justify  the  historical  importance  that 
is  commonly  attached  to  William  Tell.    He  has 
no  right  to  the  title  of  Deliverer  of  Switzerland, 
seeing  that  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  fVeedom 
of  Waldstatter.      2.  The  existence  of   a  Swiss 
named  WiUiam  T^U  is  without  doubt,  but  not 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Confederation.     3.  The  tradition,  as   preserved 
in  hallads  and  chronicles,  is  a  pure  invention 
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the  apple  shot  from  the  head  of  the  child  is 
of  S(»indinayiaii  origin.  (See  Hiaelej'B  "Be- 
cherches  Critiques,  1843.")  Ideler  (Berlin,  1836) 
says : — "  There  exists  no  record  of  incontestable 
aatbentioitj  referring  to  the  romantic  incident  of 
Tell^s  life.  The  chapel  near  Flaelen,  on  the  hor- 
ders  of  the  lake,  was  only  constructed  in  1388; 
the  chapel  at  Burglen,  on  the  spot  where  Toll's 
house  formerly  stood,  dates  hack  to  the  same 
time ;  and  there  is  no  written  document  to  prove 
that  they  were  built  to  oommemorate  any  share 
ta^en  by  Tell  in  the  emancipation  of  Switserland. 
The  stone  fountain  ac  Altaorf,  which  bore  the 
name  of  Tell,  and  above  which  was  seen  the  statue 
of  Tell,  and  of  his  son  with  an  apple  placed  upon 
1^  head,  was  only  constructed  in  1788,  when 
the  tradition  had  already  been  invalidated  by  cri- 
tical researches.  The  fountain  was  taken  down 
in  1861.  Teirs  lime-tree  in  the  market-place  of 
Altdorf,  and  his  cross-bow,  preserved  in  the  ar* 
senal  at  Zurich,  are  not  more  valid  proof  than  the 
pieces  of  the  true  cross  which  are  exhibited  in  a 
tiiouaand  places.  In  Oondusion,  Mr.  Delepierre 
relates  the  corresponding  apple  legends.  Alto* 
gether  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  his 
historical  Difficulties, — Mstorie  Ninepins,  By 
John  Timbs,  F.SA. 

Wear  and  Tear  of  Railway  Travelling. — A  lead- 
ing  physician  has  come  to  a  conclusion  which  will 
startle  some  of  the  constant  riders.  "  Travelling 
a  few  years  since,"  he  says,  *'  on  the  Brighton 
line  very  frequently,  I  beoune  familiar  with  the 
*  faces  of  a  number  of  the  regular  passengers  on 
t^t  line.  Kecently  I  had  again  occasion  to  travel 
several  times  on  the  same  line.  I  have  had  large 
experience  in  the  changes  which  the  ordinary 
course  of  time  makes  on  men  busy  in  the  world, 
and  I  know  well  how  to  allow  for  their  gradual 
deterioration  by  age  and  care ;  but  I  have  never 
seen  auy  set  of  mei^  so  rapidly  aged  as  these 
seem  to  have  done  in  those  few  years."  The  ad- 
vantages of  flying  from  the  bad  air  of  the  town, 
and  reveUing  in  the  bracing  air  of  breezy  hill- 
sides, is,  we  fear,  but  dearly  purchased  if  the 
means  we  take  to  get  there  are  so  disastrous. — 
CcLsselVs  Magazine. 

Rdigious  Liberty  in  Russia.'^A.  curious  contro- 
versy has  sprung  up  at  Moscow.  M.  Aksakof,  in 
the  paper  called  the  Moscow^  has  been  advocating 
religious  liberty  in  Russia.  He  complains  that 
the  religious  superintendence  of  the  Government 
over  a  Russian  begins  with  his  birth,  never  leaves 
him  one  moment  during  his  life,  and  accompanies 
him  to  the  grave.  The  police  regulations  about 
his  baptism  extend  to  the  most  minute  details. 
Still  more  particular  are  they  about  his  catechis- 
ing. He  is  required  to  be  diligent  in  his  attend- 
ance at  church,  especially  on  Sundi^s  and  civil 
festivals.  Parents  are  bound,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, to  see  that  all  their  children  over  seven 
years  go  to  confession  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  are  to  see  that 
no  parents  fail  in  this.  All  adults  are  under  the 
same  rule,  which  in  their  case  is  to  be  enforced 
by  the  "  civil  and  military  authorities."  "In  the 
most  private  details  of  religious  life  the  police- 
man stands  sentinel  over  every  Russian."  Police 
regulations  require  him  to  attend  church  "  with 
piety  "  and  "  without  hurry  "  (art.  3),  not  to  talk 


there,  to  treat  the  sacred  pictures  with  due  rever- 
ence (art.  6) ;  not  to  move  from  one  part  to  ano- 
ther ;  to  show  awe,  rilenoe,  recollection,  and  re- 
verence "  (art-  7) ;  not  to  kiss  the  pictures  except 
before  or  after  the  service  (art  8).  All  particu- 
lars of  the  ohuiob  decorations  are  careftiUy  pre- 
scribed, and  useless  ornaments,  out  of  keeping 
with  the  sacredness  of  the  place,  and  carved  ima- 
ges are  strictly  forbidden.  Then  as  to  religious 
liberty,  any  member  of  the  Russian  Ohurdi  la 
subject  to  the  forfeitore  of  all  civil  rights,  and 
exile  to  Siberia,  or  two  vears'  service  in  a  penal 
corps,  if  he  joins  aoj  other  communion  (arts.  47- 
49,  and  32)l  M.  Aksakof  has  been  pressing  for  the 
repeal  of  these  laws,  and  has  been  answered  in 
the  paper  called  ttie  RvMia,  by  M.  Pogodine,  who 
says : — *'  What  in  the  woriki  would  you  have  with 
your  'liberty  of  oonsdence?'  If  the  goverment 
were  to  listen  to  you,  we  should  soon  have  the 
population  in  diflisrent  sects,  and  half  the  great 
ladies  throwing  themselves  into  the  anfis  of 
charmfaig  abb4fl.*'  H.  Aksskofs  arguments  may 
be  guessed.  But  a  Paris  oOhrespondent  (from 
whom  we  take  these  particttlars)  says  that  the  &ct 
of  their  being  freely  discussed  in  newspapers  at 
Moscow  shows  that  the  press  in  Russia  enjoys  a 
degree  of  toleration,  if  not  of  liberty,  which  in- 
clines one  to  h(^  that  such  laws  as  these,  when 
once  freely  discussed,  are  not  likely  to  be  long 
unrepealed.  He  adds  that  the  campaign  oa  which 
M.  Aksakof  has  entered  is  even  more  important 
than  that  which  Mr.  Qladstone  is  now  winning  in 
ths  English  Pailiament 

Hair  i7yM.-«Dark  dyes  for  the  hsir  are  gener- 
ally composed  of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphur,  and 
consequently  cause  paralysis.  So  says  Tht  Timu^ 
and  the  Lancet  endorses  the  opinion.  We  point- 
ed out,  months  since,  that  almost  the  only,  if  not 
not  the  only  innocuous  dark  dye,  is  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  iron  mixed  with  glycerine, 
which  writers  on  these  subjects  say  gradually 
darkens  the  hair,  and  has  no  effect,  except  as  a 
slight  tenia  That  remark  brought  us  more  let- 
ters than  we  ever  remember  to  have  received  on 
any  one  topic,  half  the  old  ladies  in  the  kmgdom 
seeming  to  went  a  reoeipt  We  were  obliged  to 
advertise  that  we  did  not  know  it»  and  woi2d  not 
send  it  if  we  did,  and  so  stopped  the  funniest 
correspondence  we  have  read.  There  is  no  more 
moral  objection  to  a  hair-dye  than  to  a  wig,  but 
those  who  want  one  should  consult  chemists,  and 
not  hairdressers. — Specialor, 

One  of  the  last  financial  operations  of  the  late 
Baron  James  de  Rothschild  was  the  purchase  of 
the  Chateau  I^tte  Vineyard.  Bis  heirs  have 
just  sold  the  greater  part  of  last  year's  vintsge 
at  the  rate  of  £260  per  cask,  so  that  the  deceased 
banker  made  a  vexy  profitable  investment 

Bishop  CfoUnao  has  been  in  grief  He  had  a  fall 
ttom  his  horse  recently  and  was  much  shaken. 
On  another  oooasion  he  was  riding  across  a  ford 
when  his  horse  got  into  a  hole,  and  the  bishop 
was  washed  off  the  animal's  back.  Mr.  Kirkham, 
his  companion,  went  into  the  river  and  lugged 
the  unlucky  dignitary  out 

Charles  IHckens  gets  odo  hundred  guineas  a 
night  for  bis  readings  in  England. 
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tial,  usefal,  and  interesting  product  of 
much  original  research,  written  in  a  good 
style  and  with  equitable  judgment. 
The  two  volumes  by  M.  de  Croze  con- 
tain, besides  a  brief,  impartial,  and  clear 
narrative,  a  number  of  letters  of  the  prin- 
ces of  the  House  of  Lorraine,  collected 
from  various  sources  and  now  published 
from  the  original  documents  for  the  first 
time ;  while  the  work  of  M.  de  Noailles 
comprises  likewise  a  mass  of  newly- 
published  correspondence  and  State 
papers,  and  a  complete  account  of  the 
election  of  Henri  HI.  to  the  crown  of 
Poland  and  of  the  connexion  which  that 
transaction  had  with  the  history  of 
France  and  of  Europe. 

The  character  of  every  nation  in  Eu- 
rope underwent  a  great  change  during 
this  sixteenth  century,  which  will  ever  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  crises  in 
the   world's    history.      The    faith    and 
moral  constitution  of  every  nationality 
was  then  tried  in  the  fiery  furnace  of 
new  opinions,  and  for  nearly  the  whole 
of  its  duration  the  spiritual  destinies  of 
mankind  were  subject  to  the  dreadful 
and  incessant  arbitrament  of  sword  and 
fire.     It  was  an  age  of  martyr-spirits  and 
ferocious  passions,  of   evangelical  aspi- 
ration, of   crime  and  violence  of  the 
most  fearful  atrocity,  and  of  Machiavell- 
ian conspiracies  against  the  rights  of  con- 
science, concerted  with  diabolical  inge- 
nuity,  and  wrought  out  on  a  scale  of 
appalling  magnitude.     France,  as  well 
from  her  peculiar  position  as  from  the 
character  of  her  government  and  its  alli- 
ances, offered  a  battle  ground  for  the 
rival   creeds  on  which  the  partisans  of 
the  Papacy,  aided  by  Italian  and  Spanish 
intrigue,  gold,  and  auxiliaries,  attempted 
by  every  appliance  of  art,  perfidy,  vio- 
lence, and  cruelty  to  annihilate  Protest- 
antism within    the  whole  limits  of  the 
country.    The  history  of  this  contest  is 
crowded  with  tragic  and  pathetic  inci- 
dents, with  barbarous  executions,  with 
cruel  massacres  and  persecutions  under 
every  form,  with  battles,  sieges,  and  com- 
bats,  with  anarchy  and  sedition,   and 
with  intervals  of  peace  hardly  less  cruel 
than  the  periods  of  war  which  they  su- 
perseded.   In  no  part  of  Europe  was  the 
great  contest  between  Protestantism  and 
Catholicism  carried  on  with  greater  gal- 
lantry and  perseverance  on  the  side  of 
the  Protestants ;  and  though  Protestant- 


ism on  the  whole  must  be  said  to  have 
failed  in  France,  yet  the  histoiy  of  the 
great  struggle  will  ever  remain  among 
the  most  mteresting  of  the  records  of 
humanity  ;  while  by  its  study  the  sub- 
sequent destinies  of  the  French  nation 
are  in  a  large  measure  explained  and  ac- 
counted for. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
Francis  II.  (a.d.  1559)  the  Protestants 
had  for  forty  years  resigned  themselves 
to  be  tortured  and  burnt.     Calvin,  whose 
spiritual   authority  was    absolute    over 
the  whole  of  the  Reformed   party  in 
France,  had  declared,  in  harmony  with 
his  belief  in  Predestination,  that  resis- 
tance to  the  civil  power  was  not  justifi- 
ed by  the  tenets  of  the  Gospel.     With 
the  iienaissance,  however,  and  the  study 
of   antiquity,  republican    doctrines,   as 
evidenced  by  that   burning,  withering 
denunciation  of  tyranny,  the  Contr^  Uh 
of  La  Bbetie,  began  to  prevail  among 
men  of  culture ;  the  frightful  sufferings 
of  the  Reformers  exasperated  the  minds 
of  all  with  any  pretence  to  human  feel- 
ing ;    the    high    spirits   of   the   daring 
and  impetuous  Protestant   noblesse  as- 
sumed the  lead  of  the  new  movement ; 
the  policy   of  saintly    acquiescence   un- 
der the  cniel  aggressions    of    tyranny 
and  bigotry  began  to    be    questioned, 
and  men  dared  to  look  to    the  sword 
as  the  most  righteous    defence  of  the 
Gospel — to  be  drawn  in  defence  of  the 
insulted  majesty  of  God  ;    Venger  Dieu 
became  henceforward  a  Huguenot  watch- 
word.   Moreover,  the  accession  of  Fran- 
cis IL,  a  boy  of  not  sixteen  years  of  age, 
concurred  to  release  the  Reformers  from 
the  doctrine  of  servile  and  passive  obe- 
dience to  civil  authority,  for  it  was  not  the 
boy  king  who  was  really  governing  the 
country,  and  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
cruelty   and   persecution   which   distin- 
guished his  reign,  but  the  ruthless  and 
persecuting  Guises,  the  uncles  of  his  wife 
Mary  Stuart,  who  exercised  real  sove- 
reignty in  his  name. 

The  Guises  were  a  younger  branch 
of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  which  claiui- 
ed  to  be  descended  from  Charlemagne  ; 
they  had,  although  strangers  in  France, 
usurped  a  place  equal  to  and  some- 
times above  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  became  more  insidious  and  hard 
ly  less  dangerous  rivals  oi  the  monar- 
chy than  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  in  the 
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tial,  useftil,  and  interesting  product  of 
much  original  research,  written  in  a  good 
style  and  with  equitable  judgment. 
The  two  volumes  by  M.  de  Croze  con- 
tain, besides  a  brief,  impartial,  and  clear 
narrative,  a  number  of  letters  of  the  prin- 
ces of  the  House  of  Lorraine,  collected 
from  various  sources  and  now  published 
from  the  original  documents  for  the  first 
time ;  while  the  work  of  M.  de  Noailles 
comprises  likewise  a  mass  of  newly- 
pubhshed  cori*espondence  and  State 
papers,  and  a  conaplete  account  of  the 
election  of  Henri  HI.  to  the  crown  of 
Poland  and  of  the  connexion  which  that 
transaction  had  with  the  history  of 
France  and  of  Europe. 

The  character  of  every  nation  in  Eu- 
rope underwent  a  great  change  during 
this  sixteenth  century,  which  will  ever  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  crises  in 
the   world's    history.      The    faith    and 
moral  constitution  of  every  nationality 
was  then  tried  in  the  fiery  furnace  of 
new  opinions,  and  for  nearly  the  whole 
of  its  duration  the  spiritual  destinies  of 
mankind  were  subject  to  the  dreadful 
and  incessant  arbitrament  of  sword  and 
fire.     It  was  an  age  of  martyr-spirits  and 
ferocious  passions,  of   evangelical  aspi- 
ration,  of   crime  and  violence  of  the 
most  fearful  atrocity,  and  of  Machiavell- 
ian conspiracies  against  the  rights  of  con- 
science, concerted  with  diabolical  inge- 
nuity,  and  wrought  out  on  a  scale  of 
appalling  magnitude.     France,  as  well 
from  her  peculiar  position  as  from  the 
character  of  her  government  and  its  alH- 
ances,  offered  a  battle  ground  for  the 
rival   creeds  on  which  the  partisans  of 
the  Papacy,  aided  by  Italian  and  Spanish 
intrigue,  gold,  and  auxiliaries,  attempted 
by  every  appliance  of  art,  perfidy,  vio- 
lence, and  onielty  to  annihilate  Protest- 
antism within    the  whole  limits  of  the 
country.    The  history  of  this  contest  is 
crowded  with  tragic  and  pathetic  inci- 
dents, with  barbarous  executions,  with 
cruel  massacres  and  persecutions  under 
every  form,  with  battles,  sieges,  and  com- 
bats,  with  anarchy  and  sedition,   and 
with  intervals  of  peace  hardly  less  cruel 
than  the  periods  of  war  which  they  su- 
perseded.   In  no  part  of  Europe  was  the 
great  contest  between  Protestantism  and 
Catholicism  carried  on  with  greater  gal- 
lantry and  perseverance  on  the  side  of 
the  Protestants ;  and  though  Protestant- 


ism on  the  whole  must  be  said  to  have 
failed  in  France,  yet  the  histoiy  of  the 
great  struggle  will  ever  remain  among 
the  most  interesting  of  the  records  of 
humanity  ;  while  by  its  study  the  sub- 
sequent destinies  of  the  French  nation 
are  in  a  large  measure  explained  and  ac- 
counted for. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
Francis  11.  (a.d.  1659)  the  Protestants 
had  for  forty  years  resigned  themselves 
to  be  tortured  and  burnt.     Calvin,  whose 
spiritual   authority  was    absolute    over 
the  whole  of  the  Reformed  party  in 
France,  had  declared,  in  harmony  with 
his  belief  in  Predestination,  that  resis- 
tance to  the  civil  power  was  not  justifi- 
ed by  the  tenets  of  the  Gospel.     With 
the  Renaissance,  however,  and  the  study 
of   antiquity,  republican    doctrines,   as 
evidenced  by  that   burning,  withering 
denunciation  of  tyranny,  the  Contr^  Un 
of  La  Boetie,  began  to  prevail  among' 
men  of  culture ;  the  frightful  sufferingB 
of  the  Reformers  exasperated  the  minds 
of  all  with  any  pretence  to  human  feel- 
ing ;    the    high    spirits   of   the   daring 
and  impetuous  Protestant   noblesse  as- 
sumed the  lead  of  the  new  movement ; 
the  policy  of  saintly   acquiescence  un- 
der the  cniel  aggressions    of    tyranny 
and  bigotry  began   to    be    questioned, 
and  men  dared  to  look  to    the  sword 
as  the  most  righteous    defence  of  the 
Gospel — to  be  drawn  in  defence  of  the 
insulted  majesty  of  God  ;    Venger  Dieu 
became  henceforward  a  Huguenot  watch- 
word.   Moreover,  the  accession  of  Fran- 
cis II.,  a  boy  of  not  sixteen  years  of  age, 
concurred  to  release  the  Reformers  from 
the  doctrine  of  servile  and  passive  obe- 
dience to  civil  authority,  for  it  was  not  the 
boy  king  who  was  really  governing  the 
country,  and  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
cruelty  and   persecution   which   distin- 
guished his  reign,  but  the  ruthless  and 
persecuting  Guises,  the  uncles  of  his  wile 
Mary  Stuart,  who  exercised  real  sove- 
reignty in  his  name. 

The  Guises  were  a  younger  branch 
of  the  house  of  LoiTaine,  which  claim- 
ed to  be  descended  from  Charlemagne; 
they  had,  although  strangers  in  France, 
usurped  a  place  equal  to  and  some- 
times above  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  became  more  insidious  and  hard 
ly  less  dangerous  rivals  ol  the  monar- 
chy than  the  Dnkes  of  Burgundy  in  the 
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preyious  ceBtuiy.  Francis,  the  second 
Duke  of  Guise,  had  added  Metz  and 
Calais  to  France ;  and  the  vigor  of  his 
character,  and  occasional  magnanimity 
in  success  by  which  he  mitigated  his  or- 
dinary ferocity  and  intolerance,  render- 
ed him  the  moi«t  redoubtable  chief  of 
the  Catholic  party.  His  brother,  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  was  witty,  elo- 
qnent,  learned,  and  politic,  but  vindic- 
tive, violent,  and  covetous,  and  said  to 
be  wanting  in  courage,  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  Princes  of  the  house  of  Guise,  who, 
subtle  in  Intrigue,  during  in  action,  and 
suspicious  of  friend  and  foe,  united  such 
pride  and  dignity  of  bearing  with  such 
dexterity,  pliancy,  and  elegance  of  de- 
meanor, that  it  was  said,  "  lea  aiUres prin- 
ces paraiasaient  peuplea  auprha  d^evxP 

The  chief  rivals  of  the  Guises  were 
the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon — 
the  vacillating  and  weak-minded  but 
brave  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  King  of  Na- 
varre, and  his  brother  Louis,  the  brill- 
iant, gallant,  and  cliivalrous  Prince  of 
Cond6;  next  to  them  came  the  power- 
ful tamily  of  the  Montmorencies,  at 
whose  head  was  Le  Grand  ConnetaMe 
Anne  de.  Montmorency.  But  all  these, 
and  the  Chatillons,  a  great  family  of  Bur- 
gundy, represented  by  Coligny  and  his 
brother  d'Andelot,  nephews  of  Anne  de 
Montmorency,  were  denied  all  approach 
to  the  King^s  person,  and  the  discontent 
thus  excited  exasperated  the  feelings  of 
indignation  caused  by  the  cruellies  per- 
petrated upon  the  Protestant  party, 
which  culmnated  in  the  celebrated  but 
abortive  conspiracy  called  the  Conjura- 
tion cPAmboisey  the  object  of  which 
was  to  deliver  the  young  king  from  the 
tutelage  of  the  Guises  (a.d.  1660).  Upon 
the  failure  of  this  plot,  numberless  san- 
guinary executions  without  trial  were 
committed  upon  Protestant  and  other 
noblemen  with  merciless  and  unsparing 
ferocity.  The  Loire  was  covered  with 
floating  bodies,  attached  to  poles,  some- 
times fifteen  together.  The  streets  of 
Amboise  flowed  with  blood ;  the  specta- 
cle of  the  execution  of  prisoners  was  a 
daily  after-dinner  amusement  with  the 
Guises,  and  the  court.  .The  young  king 
and  Mary  Stuart  were  taught  to  find 
delight  in  the  dying  convulsions  of  their 
sabjects,  and  here  the  child,  who  was 
afterwards  Charles  IX.,  first  snuffed  that 
odor  of  carnage   with  which  he  grew 


furious  at  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartho- 
lomew. 

The  death  of  Francis  11.,  one  of  the 
sickliest  of  the  sickly  brood  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  deprived  the  Guises  of  the 
regency,  which  was  now  assumed  by  the 
Queen-mother,  after  a  life  of  suWection 
and  obscurity,  in  the  name  of  Charles 
IX.,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age.     At 
first  Catherine,  who  was  perfectly  indif- 
ferent to  all  moral  and  religious  consider- 
ations, seemed  inclined  to  lean  to  the  Pro- 
testants, as  being  the  weakest  and  more 
manageable  party,  and  published  in  Jan- 
uary, 1662,  the  celebrated  Edict  grant- 
ing to  the    Protestants    permission  to 
hold  religious  meetings,  and  abolishing 
all  penalties  enacted  against  them.     But 
the  Guises,  urged  by  the  rancor  of  dis- 
appointed ambition,  now  contracted  that 
secret    and    treasonable     alliance    with 
Philip  II.,"  which  they  continued  till  their 
fall.     From    the    dark   and   monstrous 
power  presided  over  by  the  solitary  bu- 
reaucrat of  the  Escurial,  they  began  to 
derive  that   mysterious  strength  which 
enabled  them  to  become  ultimately  the 
rivals  of  monarchy  itself.    Tiiey  were, 
indeed,  to  make  use  of  the  tenn  applied 
by  his  enemies  to  Henri  de  Guise,  true 
Princes  of   Darkness,  and  the  consum- 
mate  address  of  their  conduct  and  the 
duplicity  of  their  nature  renders  it  very 
difficult  always  to   give  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  their  actions.     The  real  pur- 
port of  their  designs  seems  to  be  that 
they  foresaw  that  in  the  sickly  sons  of 
Catherine  de  Medici,  the   race  of  the 
Valois  would  come  to  an  end  ;  that  the 
throne  of  France  might  then  be  seized 
by  an  audacious  chief  who  had  assumed 
the  greatest  share  of  influence  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  most  certain  way 
of  arriving  at  such  a  dangerous  eminenco 
was  to  put  themselves  forward  as  the 
cham  pions  of  Catholicism.     The  frightful 
massacre  of  the  Protestants  on  the  Jstof 
March,  1562,  at  the  little  townof  Vassy, 
in  Champagne,  which  was  superintended 
by  the  Duke  Francis  in  person,  raised  a 
furious  irritation  among  the  Protestants 
and  a  ferocious  joy  among  their  adver- 
saries.   Rough  wood-cut  representations, 
with  a  narrative  of  the  horrible  transac- 
tion, passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  this 
method  of  appealing  to  the  passions  and 
imagination  of  the  people  by  engravings 
and  pictures  was  used  by  both  parties 
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during  the  whole  of  the  wars.  The  gra- 
vest magistrates  of  the  Parliament  show- 
ed their  horror  of  the  frightful  atrocity 
when  Guise  entered  Paris  after  the  mas- 
sacre. Two  of  them,  Harlai  and  Seguier, 
refused  to  occupy  their  seats  on  the  day 
on  which  the  man  of  blood  appeared  in 
the  Parliament  of  Paris.  Montmoren- 
cy, however,  and  the  Parti  Politique^ 
the  moderate  party,  as  they  styled  them- 
selves, had  joined  the  faction  of  the 
Guises  ;*  and  soon  after  the  Guises,  with 
Montmorency  and  Antoine  de  Bourbon, 
King  of  Navarre,  who  had  deserted  the 
cause  of  the  Huguenots,  got  possession 
of  the  King's  person  at  Fontainebleau 
by  a  coup  de  main.  This  audacious 
usurpation,  coming  after  the  massacre  of 
Vassy,  and  followed  by  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  January,  was  the  signal 
for  the  outbreak  of  the  great  civil  and  re- 
ligious war.  The  mutual  exasperation  of 
the  two  sects  had  been  increasing  with 
frightful  rapidity.  The  Protestants  be- 
gan to  search  their  Bibles  anew  for  texts 
to  justify  recourse  to  the  sword.  The 
poorer  noblesse^  ftill  of  the  old  traditions 
of  feudal  independence,  were  by  no  means 
likely  to  submit  tamely  to  massacres  as 
horrible  as  Vassy,  and  penalties  which 
made  life  itself  intolerable.  Cond^,  the 
acknowledged  chief  of  the  Huguenots, 
had  been  for  some  time  in  the  field,  but 
he  waited  for  Coligny,  whose  stern  and 
upright  spirit  had  long  debated  within 
itself  the  lawfulness  of  armed  resistance 
to  authority,  and  his  doubts  and  hesita- 
tions on  this  head  were  terminated  by 
the  valiant  counsel  of  his  noble-spirited 
wife,  Charlotte  de  Laval. 

One  night,  as  the  Admiral  lay  sleep- 
less in  his  bed,  ruminating  on  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  Protestants, 
and  still  hesitating,  he  heard  sobs  from 
the  lady  at  his  side,  who  mourned  over 
the  miseries  of  the  Church,  and  the 
defenceless  state  of  its  children.  "  Ma- 
dame," said   Coligny,  "put  your  hand 

*  One  ot*  the  most  dramatic  incidents  of  the 
time  occurred  at  this  period.  Cond^,  returning, 
as  was  his  wont,  from  the  Huguenot  pr^che  at  the 
head  of  500  harquebusmen,  met  the  Guises  at  the 
head  of  thetr  troops  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The 
rival  chiefs  saluted  each  other  and  passed  on. 
Theodore  fieza  was  the  preacher  that  day.  He 
wore  a  breastplate.  Instead  of  the  ring^g  of  the 
bells,  the  shots  of  harquebuses  called  together 
.the  Huguenot  congregations. 


upon  your  bosom  and  examine  your  con- 
science. Is  that  in  a  condition  to  en- 
counter disaster,  shame,  and  the  re- 
proaches  of  a  people  who  judge  of  all 
things  by  success  f  Can  you  support 
treachei7,  flight,  nakedness,  hunger,  the 
hunger  of  your  children,  death  by  an 
exei!Utioner,  and  to  see,  perchance,  your 
husband  drawn  on  a  hurdle?  I  give 
you  three  weeks  to  consider."  But  his 
wife  replied  with  impetuosity,  "  Do  not 
let  the  dead  of  three  weeks  rest  on  your 
head  : "  and  after  this  scene  of  real  lifp^ — 
as  pathetic  as  any  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  tragic  drama — Coligny  determined 
likewise  to  commit  at  once  the  cause  of 
his  creed  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 
War  commenced  on  the  side  of  the 
Huguenots*  with  a  wild  and  brilliant 
exploit  of  the  Protestant  noblesse.  Tlie 
daring  Cond^,  with  two  thousand  young 
Protestant  cavaliers,  carried  Orleans  in  a 
cavalry  charge.  The  impetuous  band 
rode  for  six  leagues  on  a  sunny  afternoon, 
ventre  a  terre^  with  shouts  and  shrieks  of 
laughter,  as  horseman  or  baggage  rolled 
down  in  their  headlong  speed  into  the 
dnst,  and  took  the  place  by  surprise. 
In  such  mad  fashion  began  one  of  the 
most  horrible  civil  wars  in  history^  Vil- 
lage people  who  saw  them  pass  said  it 
was  a  wild  frolic  of  all  the  mad  fellows 
of  France — de  tous  lesfous  de  la  France. 
The  story  of  the  massacre  of  Vassy  had 
already  put  the  Protestants  in  motion, 
but  the  news  of  that  of  Sens,  where  a 
hundred  defenceless  people  perished,  per- 
petrated also  by  one  of  the  Guises,  a 
month  later,  set  every  centre  of  Protest- 
antism in  France  in  a  blaze.  Every 
Huguenot  deemed  it  prudent  to  take  arms 
for  his  life  and  his  family,  and  to  risk  all, 
rather  than  submit  to  be  so.  tamely  butch- 
ered. The  couriers  of  Cond6  galloped 
with  their  fatal  missives  from  Orleans  to 
every  point  of  the  compass.  With  one 
impulse,  as  though  at  the  signal  of  one 
electric  current  dai*ting  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  the  gleam  of 
Huguenot  steel  flashed  along  tne  Loire 

*  The  origin  of  the  name  "  Hup;nenot  '*  is,  as  is 
well  known,  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Some 
derive  it  from  *'  Eidgenossen.'*  We  incline,  how- 
ever^ to  the  derivation  from  "  Huguea"  The  Qui- 
sards  vaunted  the  descent  of  their  chiefs*  the  Guisea 
from  Gbariemagne,  and  taunted  the  Protestants, 
who  were  royalists,  for  preferring  the  dynasty  of 
"  Huguea  Capet:' 
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jfroni  Blois  to  Tours  and  from  Tours  to 
Angers ;  it  sprang  from  town  to  town  in 
Normandy,  and  girdled  the  coast;  the 
half  of  Languedoc  sprang  to  arms,  and 
the  great  cities  of  Guyenne  and  Gascogny 
declared  for  the  white  scarf  of  the 
Huguenots  and  the  black  minister's  gown 
of  Geneva.  Dauphiny,  with  the  massa- 
cre of  the  Vaudois  still  in  her  memory, 
arose.  Lyons  was  carried  away  by  the 
hot  fervor  of  the  hour,  and  Ohaluns, 
Ma9on,  and  Autun,  followed  in  her  wake. 
The  insatiable  Erinnyes  of  religious  war 
were  thus  let  loose,  and  France  was 
doomed  for  nearly  half  a  century  to  be 
the  prey  of  fury  and  rage  more  sangui- 
nary and  detestable  than  the  appetite  for 
blood  of  the  wolf  and  the  tiger.  The 
Huguenots  by  no  means  escaped  the  con- 
tagion of  the  ferocious  passions  of  the 
time,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  less  implaca- 
ble to  men,  it  was  on  stones,  on  images, 
on  monuments,  on  cathedrals,  and  on  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  rites  of  Catho- 
lic worship,  that  they  spent  their  whole 
fury.  On  the  21st  of  April,  1562,  began 
that  lamentable  burst  of  fanatic  fury 
which  has  done  more  than  all  the  wrath 
of  tlie  elements  or  the  corroding  breath 
of  time  to  destroy  the  gigantic,  and  yet 
fairy-like,  monuments  of  the  noblest 
aspirations  of  the  Middle  Ages.  On  that 
day  the  Huguenot  soldiers  commenced 
their  work  of  demolition  on  the  Cathe- 
dral and  churches  of  Orleans,  overthrow- 
ing the  altars,  defacing  the  tracery,  break- 
ing the  emblazoned  windows,  and  burn- 
ing the  richly  carved  wood-work.  The 
chiefs  at  first  endeavored  to  stay  the 
work  of  havoc ;  they  rushed  to  the  cathe- 
dral Cond6  seized  a  harquebus  and 
aimed  it  at  a  Huguenot  fanatic  mounted 
aloft  and  pulling  down  an  image.  ^^Jlfon- 
sieuTy'*  cried  the  soldier,  " ayez patience 
que  fahatte  cette  idole^  vous  me  tuerez 
aprea?'*  After  many  such  vain  efforts  tlie 
leaders  seemed  to  see  that  it  was  the  will 
of  Heaven,  and  ceased  to  attempt  to 
restrain  their  men. 

The  demons  of  destruction  awoke  as  at 
a  trumpet-blast,  and.  swarmed  over  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  France. 
The  crowbar,  the  hammer,  and  the  axe 
were*  plied  with  unwearying  fury  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  not 
in  creat'mg,  but  in  destroying.  Neither 
delicate  tracery,  nor  vermeil  or  golden- 
tinted  window,  nor  tombs  or  effigies  of 


kings,  or  saints,  or  }iero^s,.found  grace  in 
the  eyes  of  the  ravagers.  The  elaborate 
workmanship  of  five  hundred  years  per- 
ished in  one  day.  The  bones  of  saints 
were  torn  from  their  reliquaries^  some- 
times forced  by  torture  firom  the  priests, 
and  defiled  and  burnt,  while  the  rabble 
paraded  themselves  in  mock  solemnity 
with  the  mitres  of  bishops  and  abbots  on 
their  heads,  and  rochets,  copes,  and  other 
priestly  vestments,  on  their  shoulders, 
before  throwing  them  on  the  blazing  bon- 
fire of  the  market-place. 

Such  a  storm  of  sacrilege  and  violence 
evoked  in  the  breasts  of  the  Catholic 
masses  a  rage  for  blood  and  vengeance 
of  the  deadliest  intensity.  In  every  prov- 
ince the  two  factions  waited  but  for  the 
word  and  the  occasion  to  spring  like  fero- 
cious beasts  upon  each  other — to  kill  or 
to  be  killed.  After  some  fruitless 
attempts  at  negotiation  by  the  Queen- 
mother,  the  Catholic  chiefs  determined  to 
let  loose  the  multitude  upon  the  heretics 
by  proclamation ;  and  on  the  13th  of  July, 
1503,  authorized  all  the  inhabitants  of  ci- 
ties and  villages  to  take  up  arms,  not  only 
against  the  spoliators  of  their  churches, 
but  against  those  who  held  unlicensed 
prayer-meetings.  War,  indeed,  seemed 
the  only  method  of  settling  a  question, 
for  which  neither  side  could  imagine  any 
peaceful  solution  possible.  The  religious 
unity  of  France,  dating  from  the  time  of 
the  first  Frank  king,  consecrated  with 
the  reverence  and  prescription  of  centu- 
ries, seemed  to  every  Catholic  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  nauonal  life.  In- 
deed, many  even  of  the  most  enlightened 
professors  of  both  creeds  looked  upon 
the  coexistence  of  two  different  ibrms  of 
Chiistian  worship  in  the  same  country 
as  an  absolute  impossibility.  The  Cath- 
olic regarded  the  very  contemplation  of 
such  a  state  of  things  as  impious  and 
treasonable,  while  the  Huguenot's  convic- 
tion was  that  hb  was  no  new  religion, 
but  that  of  the  primitive  Church,  and 
the  only  one  to  be  tolerated  in  a  State. 
If  such  was  the  state  of  mind  among  the 
more  refined  Catholics,  among  the  peo- 
ple the  same  convictions  became  allied 
with  the  grossest  passion,  prejudice,  and 
superstition,  and  were  sanctified  with  all 
the  most  cherished  memories  of  youth 
and  the  more  sacred  traditions  of  time. 

The  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew 
stands  out  with  such  a  hue  of  crimson 
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Saiot  Germams,  8th  of  Aagnst,  1570, 
the  most  favorahle  of  all  which  the 
Huguenot  party  had  yet  wrong  from 
their  oppressors,  and  the  snhject  of 
farioos  expostolation  from  Philip  and 
Pius  Y^  whose  missives,  as  Michelet 
says,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  couple  of 
words,  Tuez  tous.  By  this  treaty  not 
only  were  the  Huguenots  allowed  free 
access  of  religious  worship  in  the 
churches  already  established,  but  they 
were  declared  capable  of  holding  all 
offices,  royal,  municipal,  and  seigneurial, 
and  allowed  to  retain  four  strong  places, 
of  which  La  Rochelle  was  the  chief,  as 
guarantees  for  the  observance  of  the 
treaty. 

Both  Protestants  and  Catholics  saw 
subsequently  in  the  favorable  terms  of  the 
^^  Peace  of  Saint  Germains  "  a  treacher- 
ous show  of  toleration,  and  believed  the 
massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  to  have 
been  already  resolved  upon  when  it  was 
signed.  Some,  giving  the  Queen-mother 
credit  for  greater  capacity  for  intrigue 
than  she  really  possessed,  have  imagined 
that  it  was  planned  at  the  fimious  inter- 
view between  Catherine  and  the  Duke  of 
Alva  at  Bayonne,  in  June,  1565.  That 
the  thought  of  massacre  or  assassination 
was  then  as  always  present  to  the  mind 
of  Catherine  as  the  speediest  way  of 
solving  every  difficulty  it  is  impossible  to 
deny,  but  if  the  account  of  one  of  the 
chief  conspirators,  the  Due  d'Anjon, 
aflerwards  Henri  IlL,  is  to  be  believed, 
the  great  crime  was  resolved  on  in  a 
single  instant  of  impatient  madness  and 
vexation. 

The  peace  of  Saint  Germains  had  left 
Coligny  the  greatest  subject  in  the  coun- 
try; his  integrity,  inflexible  justice,  and 
incorruptible  sense  of  duty  were  recog- 
nized by  all  the  Huguenot  party,  and  all 
^acknowledged  him  as  their  undisputed 
head.  Voluntary  taxes  were  levied,  of 
which  he  had  free  disposal  for  the  good 
of  the  "  Cause ;  **  and  it  was  said  Coligny 
could  raise  a  greater  army  in  three  days 
than  the  king  in  three  months. 

Gaspard  de  Coligny  was  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  noble  families  in  Bur- 
gundy, and  bad  bis  seat  at  Cb&tillon  sur 
Loing.  He  was  the  elder  of  three  bro- 
thers, the  other  two  being  Fran9ois  de 
Ch&tillon,  Bumamed  d'Andelot,  an  ex- 
cellent and  generous  soldier,  and  Odet  de 
Ch&tillon,  a  cardinal,  a  learned,  amiable, 


and  liberal  prelate,  the  patron  of  letters 
in  the  Renaissance,  to  whom  Rabelais 
dedicated  the  fourth  book  of  Pantagruel, 
and  who  afterwards  embraced  the  Re- 
formed doctrines,  and  married  a  wife  in 
his  red  cardinal's  robe.  Coligny  had 
shown  a  great  genius  for  military  organi- 
zation,* and  was  made  colonel-general  of 
the  infantry  of  France.  After  the  Span- 
iards defeated  Anne  de  Montmorency  un- 
der the  walls  of  St.  Quentin,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  town,  and  though  forced 
ultimately  to  surrender,  his  desperate  de- 
fence saved  Paris.  When  liberated  after 
the  peace  he  retired  to  his  chdteau^  where, 
he  passed  bis  days  in  patriarchal  piety 
and  simplicity.  He  had  daily  prayer  in 
the  morning,  and  prayer  and  sermon  on 
fixed  days,  in  his  chapeL  He  corre- 
sponded with  Calvin,  and  was  a  severe, 
reserved,  high-souled  man,  an  inflexible 
judge  of  others,  and  pitiless  towards 
himself  reverencing,  above  all  human 
thuigs,  his  duty  to  God  and  to  his 
country. 

All  the  sorrow  of  the  time  had  tried 
this  noble  nature :  family  affliction  of  the 
bitterest,  partaking  of  aJl  the  horrors  of 
the  age,  assailed  him  year  after  year. 
His  high-minded  wife  died  in  1568,  f  and 
both  his  brothers,  d'Andelot  and  Odet, 
had  been  poisoned  in  the  three  following 
years.  His  poitrait  among  the  Ormide 
Amirattx  of  France  still  strikes  all  ob- 
servers with  its  calm,  majestic,  noble  as- 
pect. The  square  high  forehead,  the 
upright  bearing  of  the  head,  the  full  yet 
firm  mouth,  the  drooping  moustache, 
contrast  strongly  with  the  narrow  and 
bent  brow,  the  thin  compressed  lips,  the 
upturned  and  wiry  moustache  of  Henri 
de  Gaisp,  whose  glittering  icy  smile  and 
feline  piercing  eyes,  with  drooping  eye- 
lids, puckering  upwards  at  the  comers, 
in  wrinkles  traced  by  the  action  of  in- 
numerable faithless  smiles,  evince  the  in- 
scrutable insincerity  of  his  nature ;  while 

*  He  made  use  of  a  striking  expression  on  the 
occasion  of  creatiDg  a  Protestant  army  at  La 
Kochclle,  Fomums  ee  monslre^  he  said,  par  le  ventre 

f  On  her  death-bed  she  wrote  to  her  husband— 
"  I  entreat  you  by  the  love  you  bear  and  by  the  chil- 
dren I  leave  you  as  pledges  of  my  love,  to  fight  to 
the  last  extremity  for  Grod's service  and  tlie  advance- 
ment of  religion."  Coligny  married  again  in  1671 
Jacqueline  of  Montbel,  Countess  of  Eutremout,  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  lady,  who  had  never  seen 
him,  but  was  captivated  with  his  reputation,  and 
desired  to  share  bis  destinies. 
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the  clear,  melancholy  grey  eyes  of  Coli- 
gny  are  as  deep  as  truth  itself,  sadly  as 
they  look  from  the  past,  in  which  he  had 
lived  face  to  face  with  terror,  calamity, 
and  crime,  and  grown  worn  and  weary 
in  long  conflict  with  the  ferocious  pas- 
sions of  his  contemporaries.  He  had 
made  his  chief  reputation  in  civil  war- 
fare ;  he  had  grown  great  at  the  expense 
of  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  ;  and 
though  he  justified  the  war  which  he  had 
carried  on  against  his  sovereign  by  the 
consideration  that  he  had  taken  arms  in 
defence  of  his  religion,  not  against  the 
royal  authority,  but  against  the  Spanish 
and  Italian  faction  who  had  usurped  pos- 
session of  the  councils  of  the  nation,  yet 
the  inadequacy  of  the  result,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  future,  affected  him 
with  profound  melancholy ;  and  he  fre- 
quently said  he  would  rather  be  dragged 
a  corpse  through  the  streets  of  Paris 
than  again  be  an  instrument  in  bringing 
civil  war  upon  his  country.  In  such  a 
frame  of  mind  he  received  at  La  Rochelle 
an  invitation  from  the  court  to  join  it  at 
Blois. 

His  friends  in  the  Huguenot  capital 
earnestly  dissuaded  him  from  trusting 
himself  among  the  gang  of  assassins  which 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Queen- 
mother  and  Charles  IX.  But  the  Ad- 
miraPs  mind  was  made  up ;  he  was  de- 
termined to  sacrifice,  if  necessary,  his  life 
to  the  hope  of  establishing  permanent 
harmony  between  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic, aad  of  raising  France  to  the  foremost 
position  in  Europe  on  the  defeat  of  Span- 
ish tyranny  and  intolerance. 

For  the  occasion  which  now  presented 
Itself  was  admirably  advantageous  for 
the  policy  of  Coligny.  Philip  II.  had 
&iled  hitherto  in  suppressing  the  heroic 
revolt  of  the  Low  Countries ;  and  the 
noble  spirit  of  the  Admiral  had  con- 
ceived the  great  scheme  of  uniting  the 
turbulent  spirits  of  Catholic  and  Eiugue- 
not  and  all  the  moderate  patriots  in  a 
srand  war  against  Spain  to  deliver  Hol- 
land and  Flanders  from  a  barbarous  and 
sanguinary  tyranny.  Already  the  Hu- 
guenot cavaliers  and  disbanded  soldiers 
of  the  late  war  had  passed  across  the 
frontier,  and  a  great  share  of  the  most 
brilliant  successes,  which  the  insurgents 
had  gained  in  the  Low  Countries,  was 
due  to  the  brilliant  gallantry  x)f  the  Cal- 
vinist  volunteers  of  France.     The  idea 


of  the  marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre 
with  Marguerite  of  Valois  did  not  origi- 
nate with  Coligny,  having  been  proposed 
by  the  Montmorencies,  who  viewed  at 
this  time  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  the 
preponderance  which  the  Guises  began 
again  to  assert  in  the  King's  councils, 
and  regarded  this  alliance  as  a  means  of 
resuscitating  the  dignity  of  the  house  of 
the  Bourbons,  the  ancient  rivals  of  the 
Guises;  and  it  was* for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  the  conditions  of  the  marriage 
that  Coligny  was  invited  to  the  court  of 
Blois.  The  successes  of  the  Protestants 
in  Holland,  and  his  own  and  the  national 
jealousy  of  Spain,  had  prepared  the 
young  king  for  the  overtures  of  the' 
Admiral ;  the  best  forces  of  his  nature 
were  inspired  with  life  and  waimth  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  patriotic 
ardor  of  the  noble,  white-haired,  white- 
bearded  old  veteran ;  he  gave  him  his 
whole  confidence;' the  Admiral  became 
the  only  channel  of  his  favor ;  and  the 
history  of  Europe  might  have  been 
changed  had  not  the  jealousy  of  the 
Queen-mother,  the  fanaticism  and  dis- 
content of  her  favorite  son,  the  Duo 
d^Anjou,  and  the  unsleeping  spirit  of  in- 
trigue and  ambition  of  the  Guises,  been 
roused  into  imited  opposition. 

Upon  Catherine  de  Medicis,  however, 
rests  the  chief  infamy  of  the  horrible, 
catastrophe  which  followed.  Her  jeal- 
ousy of  the  ascending  influence  of 
Coligny,  and  her  despair  of  regaining 
the  position  which,  as  Regent,  she  had 
long  held  in  the  country,  rendered  her 
capable  of  any  crime  which  might  assist 
her  in  recovering  the  power  she  had  lost ; 
and  she  it  was  who,  on  the  night  before 
the  massacre,  goaded  with  bitter  and 
taunting  speeches  her  half-maniacal  son 
into  the  nt  of  fury  during  which  the 
council  of  assassins  wrung  from  him  suf-  ^ 
ficient  authority  for  their  purpose.  The 
Queen-mother,  who  thus  bears  one  of  the 
darkest  reputations  of  all  history,  was  a 
true  daughter  of  the  last  Medici,  and 
carried  the  perfidy  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
petty  Florentine  tyrants  into  the  race  of 
Valois,  which  she  sunk  in  a  tomb  of 
equal  ignominy  and  horror.  Her  consti- 
tution bore  within  it  the  foul  seeds  of 
the  vicious  passions  of  her  family;  and 
all  her  sons  were  as  diseased  in  constitu- 
tion as  in  mind  and  morals.  This  mon- 
strous creature  belonged  to  that  which 
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is  perhaps  the  worst  species  of  cruel  and 
cynical  poliiicians — the   good-humored. 
Her  features  were  gross  and  heavy ;  she 
had  the  look  of  a  female  Leo  X.,  with 
large,    greedy    whites    of    eyes.      She 
laughed  loudly,  ate  and  drank  copiously, 
"and  hunted  boisterously  to  keep  down 
her  stoutness.     By  the  aid  of  her  esca- 
dron  volant^  a   crowd  of  light  girls  of 
noble  family,  she  made  her  court  a  decoy 
place  for   the  nobility,  endeavoring  by 
voluptuous  lures  as  well  as  by  dissimu- 
lation  and  cruelty  to   minister   to   her 
ruling    passion — love   of   power.     This 
love  of  ])o  wer — il  affetto  di  sign oreggiare 
— which  the  Venetian  ambassador,  Sigis- 
mondo  Cavalli,  declared  to  be  the  lead- 
ing motive  of  every  action  of  her  life, 
was  the  one  object  to  which  s!ie  was 
prepared   to  sacrifice  every thing-7-even 
her  own  children.     She  was  incapable  of 
remorse,  and    could    look    back    on  a 
career  of  crime  with  all  the  joviality  of 
a  woman  Silen us.     Nurtured  in  the  spirit 
of  Macliiavelli,  who  wrote  the  "  Prin- 
cipe"  for  the  use  of  her  father,  skilled 
in  all  the  arts  of  the  Borgias,  with  no  faith 
in  any  religion,  or   in  any  sincerity  or 
high  principle — but  with  a  superstitious 
belief,  as  gross  as  the   fetic-hism  of  an 
Obi   woman,  in  astrology,  in  talismans 
and  necromantic  charms  of  which  human 
blood  and  hair  were  constituent  elements 
—of  in  vincible  patience — without  a  single 
noble  feeling  or  great  interest  at  heart 
to   direct  her  course — without   passion, 
without  pride,  and  without  a  virtue — but 
conjugal  fidelity,  which  her  coldness  of 
nature  had  never  induced  her  to  violate, 
—she  showed  herself  willing  to  side  with 
Catholic  or  Huguenot  in  order  to  main- 
tain her  asoendencv.     Her  third  son,  the 
Duke   of  Anjou,  the   victor  of  Jarnac 
and  Montcontour,  was  the  favorite,  and 
^  in  his  interest  she  endeavored  to  sub- 
jugate    the     semi-maniacal     nature    of 
Charles  IX.    This  fiery  and  furious,  un- 
happy,   red-haired,  lean   youth,   whose 
name  will  carry  with  it  an  odor  of  blood 
to  the  most  distant  ages,  was  not  with- 
out good  qualities ;  he  had  musical  and 
artistic  taste,   and   composed  in   prose 
and  verse ;  he  was  more   truthful   than 
any  of  his  family,  and  capable  of  more 
aingle-hearted  friendships  and  affections  ; 
but  he  had  received  a  detestable  edu- 
cation :  he  was  driven  wild  by  the  in- 
trigues and  bickerings  of  his  own  family, 


and  his  frantic  temperament  found  Tent 
for  its  excitability  in  the  most  violet 
exercises.     One  of  his  favorite  occupa- 
tions was  the  forging   of  armor;   he 
would  blow  the  horn  with  fury  till  be 
was  exhausted  ;  he  hunted  like  a  mad* 
man  :  he  delighted  in  slaughtering  and 
rending  animals  and  dabbling  his  hands 
in  their  blood ;  and  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  scenes  of  human  butchery  in 
his  youth.     Such  habits  and  experiences 
were  not  an  unfit  preparation  for  the 
part  he  was  made  to  play  in  the  Saint 
Bartholomew,   the   remorse   for  which, 
however,  hastened    his    end,  and  thus 
proved  him  to  possess  a  sensibility  which 
was  wholly  wanting  in  his  mother. 

The  Guises,  who  in  the  first  days  of 
Coligny's  favor  had  fiillen  into  disgrace, 
returned  at  the  jealous  suggestion  of  Car 
therine  to  court,  and  the  assassination  of 
the  King's  adviser  was  plotted  between 
them.  Henri  de  Guise,  surnamed,  like 
his  father,  the  Balafr6,  proposed  that  his 
mother,  Anne  d'Este,  an  Italian,  like  Ca- 
therine, and  of  the  blood  of  the  Borgias, 
should  assassinate  Coligny  with  her  own 
Imnd  with  a  harquebus-shot.*  The  plan 
ultimately,  however,  decided  upon  was 
that  Maurevert,  "^  tueur  du  roi^^^  a 
bravo  who  had  been  decorated  by  the 
King  for  a  previous  assassination,  should 
do  tlie  deed ;  and  it  was  from  a  house 
of  the  Guises,  close  by  St.  Germain 
I'Auxerrois,  that  he  wounded  the  Ad- 
miral in  the  arm  and  bhot  away  one  of 
his  fingers. 

The  failure  of  this  attemi)t  to  assas- 
sinate Coligny  was  the  cause  of  the 
massacre.  The  young  King  was  seized 
at  first  with  a  violent  desire  to  avenge 
the  injury  of  his  aged  friend  and  coun- 
sellor. He  displayed  every  token  of 
sympathy  with  the  Adnural ;  when, 
however,  in  midnight  council,  he  wasin- 
fomied  by  the  Queen-mother  herself  that 
she  and  his  brother  and  the  Guises  were 
the  real  culprits,  by  a  strange,  but  not 
unaccountable,  transposition  of  passion 
in  so  bizarre  a  nature,  the  very  wrath 
and  fury  which  he  was  unable  to  let 
loose  upon  the  real  assassins  were,  by  the 
artifices  of  his  mother,  diverted  to  the 
Huguenots. 

«  The  ladies  of  thai  period,  from  their  habit  of 
following  the  chase,  were  practised  iu  the  use  of 
fire-arms.  Catherine  herself  was,  as  we  have 
said,  a  passionate  huntswomau. 
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Amid  the  two  thousand  victims  who 
perished  i"  Paris,  and  the  twenty  thou- 
sand in  the  provinces,  a  large  propor- 
tion consisted  of  the  best  blood  of 
France  *  The  greater  part  of  the  bril- 
liant cortege  of  Huguenot  cavaliers — 
fourteen  hundred  in  number — who  had 
accompanied  Coligny  and  the  young 
King  of  Navarre  to  the  capital,  feU 
beneath  the  hands  of  the  assassins.  The 
»idte  of  the  King  of  Navarre  were  roused 
from  their  beds  by  the  royal  archers,  and 
driven  unarmed  down  the  staircase  of 
the  Louvre  into  the  court,  and  there 
knocked  down  like  cattle  by  the  huge 
hallehardes  of  the  German  and  Swiss 
guards  of  the  King,  who  could  under- 
stand no  word  of  French. 

From  early  dawn  to  the  close  of  day  the 
capital  was  full  of  shouting,  the  detona- 
tions of  harquebuses,  shrieks  and  cries  of 
men  and  women  thrown  from  windows, 
sounds  of  doors  being  broken  open  with 
axes,  stones,  and  logs  of  wood,  and  of  a 
rabble  of  men  and  boys  with  groans,  his- 
ses, and  execrations,  dragging  corpses 
alonsr  the  street.  One  man  boasted  that 
he  had  killed  four  hundred  heretics  with 
his  own  hand.  Neither  children  norinfants 
were  spared ;  and  the  lives  of  babes  were 
crushed  out  as  men  crush  out  the  young 
of  serpents  and  wolves.  A  workman  car- 
ried the  infant  Huguenots  he  had  picked 
up  in  a  deserted  house  like  kittens  in  a 
hod  on  his  shoulder,  and  pitched  them 
into  the  Seine  from  the  Pont-Neuf  amid 
the  laughter  of  the  people. 

After  Henri  de  Guise  had  set  his  heel 
on  the  face  of  Coligny,  and  after  the  head- 
less, naked  trunk  of  the  old  patriot  and 
hero  had  been  dragged  by  a  rabble  of 
children  through  the  streets,  and  insult- 
ingly exposed  at  Montfaucon,  the  Parlia- 
ment proceeded  to  try  him,  and  his  papers 
were  collected  and  examined.  Among 
thf  m  was  a  Memoir  on  the  Low  Countries, 
to  the  effect  that  if  France  did  not,  Eng- 
land would,  undertake  their  protection. 

_  u  iiiii ^^ " ■ ^ 

*  Mr.  White  ("  The  Massaoreof  St.  Bartholomew.'* 
p.  470)  places  the  nunober  of  those  massacred  in 
Paris  at  6,000,  but  admits  that  no  certainty  can  be 
attained  in  such  estimation.  He  gives  a  list  of  the 
numbers  as  represented  by  all  the  authorities, 
varying  from  one  to  ten  thousand.  Kirkaldy,  of 
Grange,  egtimated  the  viotimsas  amounting  to  2,000. 
Similar  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  number  mas- 
sacred all  over  France.  De  Thou  places  it  at  20,- 
000;  Davela  at  40,000;  Sully  at  70,000;  Plrefixe 
at  100,000. 


Catherine,  in  order  to  excite  Walsing- 
ham's  national  feelings  against  the 
memory  of  the  murdered  Admiral, 
showed  him  this  document,  sayinjg,  "i« 
voild.^  votre  ami !  voyez  s^il  aimait 
VAnghterre  I "  "  Madame^  il  a  aime  la 
Prance,^'* 

This  massacre,  which  took  place  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  August  24, 
1672,  proved  not  only  to  he  a  hideous 
crime  but  an  irremediable  political  blun- 
der. The  moderate  Catholics,  the  Parti 
Politique^  of  which  the  Montmorencies 
were  at  the  head,  M'ithdrew  from  all  com- 
munion with  the  authors  of  the  massacre 
and  the  fanatics ;  while  the  Huguenots, 
on  recovering  from  their  stupor,  formed 
a  stricter  confederation  than  ever,  ani- 
mated with  a  tenfold  greater  vigilance 
and  mistrust.  The  Princes  and  great 
nobles  of  the  "  Caus6  "  had  been  butcher- 
ed forced  into  abjuration,  or  exiled  ;  the 
smaller  noblesse  was  disorgahized  by  the 
loss  of  its  chiefs,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns,  and  especially  of  the  great 
Protestant  cities  of  LaRochelle  and  San- 
cerre,  arose  in  desperation,  and  upraised 
the  banners  which  had  fallen  from  the 
hands  of  their  chiefs,  and  made  so 
undaunted  a  stand  that  the  whole  Hugue- 
not party  once  more  took  heart.  The 
original  scruples  of  citizens  about  the 
right  of  insurrection  had  been  allayed  by 
the  consideration  that  they  were  led  by 
princes  of  the  blood  royal,  but  since  the 
24th  of  August  they  recognized  the  right 
of  insurrection  on  their  own  account. 
The  sieges  of  La  Rochelle  and  Sancerre 
signalized  in  a  wonderful  manner  the  new 
spirit  of  the  Hueuenots.  The  whole 
populations  of  both  towns,  men,  women, 
and  children,  fought  with  the  energy  of 
a  single  mind  and  a  single  heart. 
Twenty-five  thousand  of  the  besieging 
Catholics  fell  before  the  walls  or  La  , 
Rochelle.  At  that  city  and  at  Sancerre 
the  women  stood  massed  together  on  the 
rampaits  pouring  down  boiling  pitch,  hot 
iron  and  stones,  and  combustibles  of 
all  kinds,  on  their  assailants.  At  La 
Rochelle  they  invented  a  huge  machine, 
called  derisively  the  sncensoir^  a  mast 
turning  on  a  pivot,  to  one  extremity  of 
which  was  attached  a  huge  caldron  full 
of  blazing  liquid,  which  swung  torrents 
of  fire  over  the  besiegers  in  the  moat ; 
and  women  and  children  marched  at  low 
tide  under  the  fire  of  the  batteries  t« 
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bam  the  ships  with  which  it  was  attemp- 
ted to  block  up  the  port.  At  Sancerre 
the  population  was  determined  to  die  of 
hunger  to  the  last  man  rather  than 
surrender,  and  for  months  they  held  out 
on  such  impure  and  loathsome  sustenance 
as  cities  betake  themselves  to  in  the  last 
extremity  of  famine.  Catherine  and  her 
son  found  themselves  obliged  to  treat 
with  Rochelle,  and  to  sign  an  Edict  of 
Toleration,  the  famous  Edict  of  July : 
the  hopes  which  the  Queen-mother  enter- 
tained of  the  election  of  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Poland  induced 
her  to  spare  Sancerre  at  the  last  extrem- 
ity. Encouraged  by  these  examples  the 
Huguenots  of  Languedoc  and  Ouyenne 
assembled  on  the  very  anniversary  of  the 
Saint  Bartholomew,  at  Montauban  and 
Nismes,  With  one  voice  they  rejected 
the  stipulations  of  the  Edict  of  July  as 
insufficient,  and  promulgated  such  en- 
tirely new  and  daring  demands,  that 
Catherine,  struck  with  amazement, 
exclaimed — ^*'  If  Cond6  were  still  living, 
if  he  were  in  the  heart  of  France,  if  he 
were  in  Paris  with  50,000  foot  and  20,000 
horse,  he  would  not  ask  the  half  of  that 
which  these  have  the  insolence  to  claim." 
To  attempt  to  give  a  picture  of  the 
state  of  France  for  the  next  few  years 
would  be  to  attempt  to  portray  chaos. 
In  the  government  all  moral  order  was 
subverted,  all  perception  of  right  utterly 
wanting.  No  great  ambition  supplied 
the  absence  of  principle,  and  irresolution 
and  anarchy  prevailed  in  its  councils.  In 
the  royal  family  itself  jealousy,  mutual 
loathing,  distrust  and  detestation,  sepa- 
rated son  from  mother,  and  set  brother 
against  brother.  Catherine  had  an  in- 
fatuated preference  for  Henry  III.,  but 
her  other  children  were  objects  of  indif- 
ference or  aversion.  Henri  IV.,  in  speak- 
ing of  his  life  at  Court  at  that  time,  said 
everybody  was  ready  to  cut  anybody's 
throat  at  any  moment.  Intrigue  and 
treachery,  and  plots  of  the  most  subver- 
sive character,  were  discovered  among 
the  courtiers.  The  governors  of  the 
proyinces,  now  that  royalty  was  con- 
temptible, reviyed  the  old  notions  of 
feudal  independence  which  Louis  XI.  had 
suppressed,  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
King's  edicts;  and  cruelty,  disorganiza- 
tion, misery,  and  ruin  were  fast  reducing 
the  countiy  to  a  condition  of  Oriental 
barbarism  and  desolation.  The  ferocious 


habits  of  life  of  the  most  lawless  periods 
of  the'dark  ages  were  reintroduced ;  no 
man  had  confidence  in  his  neighbor, 
and  Damville  Montmorency,  who  suc- 
ceeded, on  the  death  of  the  Constable, 
to  the  leadership  of  the  political  party, 
slept  with  his  chamber  door  guarded  by 
a  tame  wolf,  and  by  a  gigantic  swords- 
man who  could  cut  animals  asunder  with 
one  blow  of  his  weapon. 

When  Henri  III.  traversed  France, 
after  his  flight  from  Poland  with  the 
crown  Jewels,  on  his  way  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  sceptre  of  his  country,  he 
found  tl^e  monarchy  already  in  the  low- 
est state  of  abasement,  and  he  contrived 
to  make  it  still  more  despicable.  To 
find  a  parallel  for  any  so  mon8t]:ous  a 
compound  of  dissimilar  vices  as  charac- 
terized this  monarch  we  must  go  back  to 
the  most  depraved  epoch  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  His  character  was  both  Asiatic 
and  Italian.  The  victories  of  Jarnac  and 
Montcontonr,  gained  under  the  mentor- 
ship  of  the  Mar^chal  de  Tavannes,  who 
roused  him  with  taunts  from  his  bed  in 
the  morning  and  forced  him  for  a  while 
to  be  a  soldier,  only  raised  expectations 
which  made  his  subseouent  career  appear 
more  contemptible.  He  wore  a  female 
garb,  painted  his  face,  curled  his  hair, 
exposed  his  breast,  wore  car-rings  and 
bracelets,  carried  little  dogs  in  his  arms, 
travelled  with  a  collection  of  asses  and 
parrots,  used  a  fan,  scented  his  person, 
wore  amber  necklaces,  ate  red  partridges 
with  gilded  beaks  and  claws,  and  ome- 
lettes powdered  with  pearls.  D'Aubigne, 
with  his  usual  energy,  stigmatizes — 

"  Get  habit  monstrueux  pareil  a  son  amour, 
Si  qu'au  premier  abord  chacun  4tait  en  peine 
S'il  voyait  un  roi-femme  ou  bien  un  homme- 
reine.'* 

This  man-queen,  or  king- woman,  gave 
up  riding  though  a  good  horseman, 
abandoned  even  walking,  and  journeye*d 
in  a  litter,  or  by  boat.  The  silly  extrava- 
gances which  he  committed  for  his  curled, 
handsome,  ferocious,  duelling  mignonsy 
who  out  each  other  to  pieces  for  the 
smiles  of  their  master,  gave  rise 
to  the  worst  suspicions.  He  studied 
Maohiavelli  nightly,  and  his  conceit  of 
his  political  genius  thus  developed 
was  astounding.  He  imagined  himself 
to  be  the  equal  at  least  of  Louis  XI.  or 
Ciesar  Borgia.    Good  faith  in  a  monarch 
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he  regarded  as  simplicity.  A  true  son  of 
his  mother,  he  esteemed  dissimulation, 
perjury,  and  murder  as  virtues,  when 
used  in  the  interest  of  the  State. 

To  a  cruel  and  infamous  morality  he 
added  superstition  of  the  grossest  char- 
acter, walking  barefoot  m  procession 
in  the  costume  of  the  Flagellants^  and 
getting  himself  flogged,  by  way  of  pen- 
ance, occasionally,  with  silken  cords. 
Hij5  constitution  was  utterly  exhausted 
long  before  he  was  thirty,  his  cheeks 
grew  hollow,  his  lips  white,  his  features 
pinched  and  cadaverous  with  debauch- 
ery. The  court  of  this  effeminate  mon- 
strosity was  a  foul  haunt  of  the  most 
shameful  libertine  practices,  and  the 
scandal  of  it  was  hateful  to  every  party 
in  the  State  but  those  who  prohted  by 
his  vices  and  his  follies.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn to  France  his  mad-headed,  unpiin- 
cipled  brother  d'Alen^on  broke  out  into 
revolt  and  joined  the  confederated 
Huguenots,  whose  strength  was  recently 
increased  by  the  body  of  German  and 
Swiss  auxiliaries  under  Jean  Casimir,  the 
Prince  Palatine ;  and  Henri  HI.,  in  1576, 
was  obliged  to  grant  the  Confederates 
the  favorable  peace  called  after  the 
l>uc  d'Alen^on,  who  was  thereby  created 
Due  d'Anjou,  La  Paix  de  Monsieur^  by 
which  the  king  disavowed  all  complicity 
in  the  "  dBsordres  et  excea  "  wrought  at 
Paris  and  other  cities  on  the  2Un  and 
following  days  of  August — the  Saint 
Bartholomew  I 

At  the  news  of  the  favorable  terms  of 
this  treaty  the  Catholic  masses  exploded 
in  the  most  violent  indignation.  After 
thirteen  years  of  almost  incessant  civil 
war,  heresy  lifted  its  head  with  more 
effrontery  than  ever.  The  republican 
doctrines  of  Hotman — whose  Frarhco- 
Gallia  was  the  Contrat  Social  of  the 
sixteenth  century — backed  by  the  insidi- 
ous teachings  of  the  Jesuits,  began  to  be 
agitated  even  amon^  the  zealots,  and  the 
idea  of  a  great  Catholic  League  to  pro- 
tect the  faith  and  for  the  extermination 
of  heretics,  even  in  despite  of  the  king, 
was  started  and  realized — a  Holy  Union 
was  formed,  to  which  each  member  swore 
unreserved  obedience,  without  exception 
of  persons^  and  though  it  was  ineffectual 
to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of 
Bergerac,  in  1577,  in  confirmation  of  the 
Peace  of  Monsieur,  which  subsequent 
movements  had  Wolated,  yet  the  concep- 
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tion  was  revived  not  long  after,  and  car- 
ried out  on  such  a  gigantic  scale,  and  put 
into  action  with  such  violence  and  blind 
fanaticism,  as  threatened  to  annihilate 
not  only  the  royalty  but  the  national 
existence  of  France. 

During  the  next  seven  years  of  inter- 
nal anarchy  and  disorder,  of  court  folly 
and  prodigality,  and  of  hopelessly  ruined 
finances,  the  aeadly  hostilities  of  creed 
were  at  rest  for  a'  while,  but  brigands  - 
installed  themselves  in  fortresses  and 
held  neighborhoods  in  terror,  and  gov- 
ernors of  provinces  were  in  open  war- 
fare. So  light  a  matter  had  war  become 
to  be  esteemed  that  the  scandalous 
taunts  of  the  king  against  his  sister,  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  brought  about  the 
foolish  Ouerre  des  Amoureux^  in  which 
the  ladies  of  the  Court  of  Nerac  per- 
suaded their  lovers  to  revolt,  and  in  which 
for  the  first  time  the  brilliant  military 
qualities  of  Henri  of  Navarre  were  exhi- 
bited, in  his  defence  and  deliverance 
of  Cahors  from  an  attack  of  superior 
numbers  of  the  king's  troops. 

Not  long  after  the  termination  of  this 
war  by  the  Peace  of  Fleix,  the  King 
of  Navarre,  in  the  midst  of  his  court  at 
N6rac,  and  of  his  adorations  of  pretty 
women,  was  roused  from  a  gay  and  aim- 
less state  of  existence  by  an  earnest,  elo- 
quent letter  from  the  pure-hearted,  high- 
minded  Huguenot,  Duplessis-Momay, 
who  informed  him  that  the  Due  d'Anjou 
was  in  a  state  of  illness  past  recovery. 
The  Duke  died  on  the  10th  of  June, 
1584,  and  Henri  de  Navarre  became  heir 
to  the  throne;  for  though  Henri  III. 
was  but  thirty-three  years  of  age,  such 
were  his  habits  of  life,  and  such  the 
ruined  state  of  his  constitution,  that  no 
hopes  were  entertained  of  any  ftirther 
continuance  of  the  line  of  Valois, 

But  with  this  near  prospect  of  the 
accession  of  a  heretic  king,  the  League, 
which  hal  been  a  failure' in  1576,  started 
up  into  fresh  life^  and  the  apprehension 
or  so  radical  a  change  in  the  government 
gained  adherents  to  the  faction  in  quar- 
ters from  which  it  had  before  been 
rejected.  And  it  must  be  allowed,  from 
a  Catholic  point  of  view,  the  question 
was  one  of  a  very  grave  aspect.  In  a 
few  months  a  new  reign  might  com- 
mence, and  a  Calvinist  might  wear  the 
crown  of  Saint  Louis.  A  heretic  king 
might  be  King  of  France,  whose  first 
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oath  at  his  coronation  was  to  defend  the 
same  holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman 
religion  which  had  been  professed  by  all 
the  sovereigns  of  France  from  the  days 
of  Clovis,  and  which  was  declared  by 
the  States-General  of  1576  to  be  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
country. 

After  twenty  years  of  civil  war,  mas- 
sacre, and  reciprocal  outrage,  the  great 
dispute  was  to  end  thus!  The  pnnce 
by  whom  so  great  a  change  mi^ht  be 
effected  was  a  descendant  of  a  branch 
which  a  lapse  of  more  than  three  centu- 
ries had  separated  from  the  royalty,  and 
who,  if  the  royalty  had  been  a  civil 
right,  would  have  been  excluded  as  not 
being  within  the  degrees  of  succession. 
These  were  arguments  which  caused 
serious  reflection  to  the  most  moderate 
Catholic.  The  zealots  pointed  to  the 
examples  of  Henry  YIII.  and  Elizabeth, 
and  cited  with  every  exaggeration  the 
sanguinary  statutes  of  the  English  Queen 
against  the  Papists,  as  examples  of  what 
the  Catholics  might  expect  under  a  Pro- 
testant monarch.  The  Duke  of  Guise, 
in  defiance  of  the  King's  prohibition, 
even  exposed  on  the  walls  of  Saint 
Severin  pictures  of  every  description  of 
martyrdom,  which  were  supposed  to 
represent  the  tortures  of  the  Catholics 
in  England.*  '*Such,"  it  was  said, 
'^  would  be  the  fate  of  France  under  the 
rule  of  the  ally  of  the  English  Jezebel." 

The  ostensible  object  of  the  League 
was  to  prevent  the  succession  of  Henri, 
but  the  chief  authors  had  other  views. 
Thoy  were  men  of  factious  and  violent 
spirit,  and  consisted  of  two  elements — 
the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris  and  the  party  of 
the  Guises.  The  first  were  governed  by 
the  council  of  the  Seize^  representing  the 
sixteen  quarters  of  Paris,  and  the  latter 
by  the  Guises,  who  were  the  paid  agents 
of  Philip  II.,  and,  through  the  Spanish 
gold  which  they  distributed,  swayed  the 
councils  of  the  League.  The  Guises  had 
long  been  in  the  pay  of  Philip,  and  on 
the  16th  of  July,  1585,  at  their  ch&teau 
of  Joinville,  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne,  on  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  other  members  of  their  family, 
entered  into  the  famous  pact  with  the 


•  Such  pictures,  exhibiting  fictitioas  martyrdoroa 
of  English  monks  and  priests,  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  Spanish  convents. 


Spanish  ambassadors,  Tassis  and  Moreo, 
by  which  they  bound  themselves,  in 
return  for  half  a  million  of  crowns  to  be 
paid  by  Philip  II.,  and  for  subsequent 
subsidies,  to  form  a  perpetual  union  for 
the  extirpation  of  heresy  both  in  Fi*ance 
and  the  £ow  Countries ;  for  securing  the 
crown  of  France  not  only  from  heretics, 
but  from  all  who  protected  heresy ;  to 
which  were  added  other  stipulations, 
which  if  carried  out  would  have  placed 
France  in  pure  vassalage  to  Spain. 

For  the  toils  with  which  the  inveterate 
schemer  of  the  Escuriale  ndeavored  to 
envelop  all  Christian  society  were  now 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  the 
entire  soil  of  France  was  undermined 
with  Spanish  and  Jesuitical  intrigue. 
The  solitary  phantom  who  in  his  dark 
cabinet  dreamed  of  nothing  else  but  the 
extermination  of  heresy  and  his  own  uni- 
versal dominion,  had  reached  the  roost 
ciitical  period  of  his  whole  life.  He  had 
■been  for  fifteen  years  endeavoring  to  pat 
down  heresy  in  Holland*  and  the  Low 
Countries;  he  had  stamped  out  countless 
lives,  and  reduced  the  most  feriile  and 
industrious  provinces  in  the  world  to  a 
desert,  where  wolves  and  bears  roamed 
over  the  abandoned  fields,  and  devoured 
the  sentinels  at  the  gates  of  once  popu- 
lous cities.        ^ 

But  even  now,  when  a  fresh  era  of 
bloodshed,  a  new  epoch  of  desolation, 
was  beginning  for  France,  another  oppor- 
tunity occurred  which  an  able  monarch 
might  have  seized  for  the  salvation  of 
France  and  of  Europe.  On  the  10th  of 
July,  1584,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
liberator,  was  shot  by  Balthasar  Gerard, 
and  the  United  Provinces  of  the  north, 
undeterred  by  the  shameful  conduct  of 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  during  his  brief  sove- 
reignty, offered  themselves  as  subjects 
to  the  French  king. 

To  accept  this  offer,  and  take  up  the 
gauntlet  against  the  merciless  and  ambi- 
tious zealot,  the  pedantic  despot  of  the 
Inquisition,  whose  ruthless  bigotry  con- 
sumed daily  hecatombs  and  holocausts  of 
human  victims,  was  a  task  which  Henri 
HI.  had  neither  th^  will  nor  the  capacity 
to  undertake ;  but  the  possibility  of  his 
acceptance  induced  Philip  and  his  ambas- 
sadors to  urge  forward  the  partisans  of 
the  League  with  tenfold  activity.  Atler 
publishmg  their  celebrated  Manifesto,  the 
great  uprising  of  the  members  of  the 
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Catholic  Leagne    took   place  all  over 
France,  and  was  a  sort  of  parody  of  the 
^resl  rising  of  the  Hugaenots  in  1562. 
The  King  of  Navarre  published  a  coun- 
ter mania'Sto,  and  the  Huguenots  b^an 
to  rise  also.    But  Henri  III.  had  more 
dread  even  of  the  Huguenots  than  the 
Xieaguers;  his  troops  were  not  ready  for 
the  field,  while  the  forces  of  the  League 
had  been  long  held  in  readiness  for  the 
outbreak.     The  King,  after  wavering  as 
usual  between  one  extreme  measure  and 
another,  resolved  to  give  himself  wholly 
up  to  the  League,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Nemours  was  signed  on  the  7th  of  tfuly, 
1585,  which  recalled  all  former  edicts  of 
toleration,  stipulated  for  the  banishment 
or  extermination  of  every  heretic,  and 
delivered  up  a  score  of  strong  places 
into  the  hands  of  the  Guises  and  their 
followers. 

When  the  King  of  Navarre  received 
the  fatal  news  of  this  treaty  of  Henri 
ILL  with  the  League,  he  leant  his  head 
forward  upon  his  hands ;  as  he  raised  his 
face  again,  the  half  of  his  moustache  was 
white.  But  the  B^arnais  possessed  one 
of  those  elastic  natures  which  never  sad- 
dened in  adversity  nor  broke  beneath  dis- 
aster ;  it  was  like  one  of  those  admirable 
Indian  blades,  which  time  cannot  warp 
nor  violence  render  less  piercing,  but 
which  spring  to  their  full  length  after  ^ 
each  trial  of  their  temper.  He  sum- 
moned the  whole  force  of  his  nature  to 
prepare  for  the  storm.  With  the  aid  of 
JDaplessis'Mornay,  he  wrote  eloquent  let- 
ters to  Elizabeth  and  to  the  principal  peers 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  denouncing  the 
violence  of  his  adversanes,  exposing  the 
wiles .  of  Spanish  intrigue,  insisting  on 
the  common  interest  which  every  Protes- 
tant power  in  Europe  should  feel  in  pre- 
venting the  destruction  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  praying  for  assistance  in  arms,  and 
ships,  and  men.  Other  dispatches  were 
sent  to  Germany,  to  Switzerland,  to  Scot- 
land, to  Denmark,  and  to  Sweden.  At 
the  same  time  a  very  powerful  ally,  the 
Mar^chal  Due  de  Montmorency,  Dam- 
ville  Montmorency,  styled  "Xe  JRoi  du 
Languedoc^'^  rejected  the  advances  of  the 
Gaises  and  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
Reform,  which  he  had  deserted  in  1577, 
and  to  which  he  remained  henceforward 
constant.  On  the  10th  of  August,  1585, 
a  declaration,  drawn  up  by  Duplessis- 
Mornay,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 


Navarre,  of  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  of  the 
Due  de  Montmorency,  and  of  the  Hugue- 
not noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and  towns 
united  in  a  Protestant  association,  was 
published,  in  which,  after  denouncing  the 
intrigues  of  the  Guises,  guerre  h  Vou- 
trance  was  proclaimed  against  the  chiefs 
of  the  League  and  their  abettors. 

Henri  of  Navarre  was  not  destined  to 
lay  down  the  sword  for  the  next  eight 
years  of  his  life,  nor  to  know  any  repose 
from  open  warfare  till  he  rode  as  king, 
in  helmet  and  cuirass,  through  the  streets 
of  Paris. 

At  the  same  time  matters  abroad  looked 
darker  than  ever ;  in  the  Low  Countries, 
which  for  fifteen  years  had  been  fighting 
perhaps  the  most  heroic  contest  in  all  his- 
toiy,  town  after  town  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Prince  of  Parma,  and  with  the 
capitulation  of  Antwerp,  after  a  siege  the 
grandeur  of  whose  military  operations  on 
both  sides  and  the  desperation  of  whose' 
resistance  have  never  been  surpassed,  the 
undisputed  reign  of  the  Inquisition  seemed 
about  to  set  in  for  Europe. 

The  immense  preparations  which  were 
being  made  for  the  Armada  were  no 
secret ;  and  to  complete  the  dark  picture, 
Maximilian,  the  tolerant  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, was  no  more,  while  Sixtus  V., 
who  united  the  implacable  ambition  of 
Hildebrand  with  the  fiery  spirit  of  Julius 
IL ,  filled  the  Papal  chair.  Soon  after- 
wards the  new  Pope,  with  all  the  arro- 
gance of  a  Boniface  VIIL,  launched 
against  the  King  of  Navarre  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  and  dei3osltion,  to 
which  Henri  replied  by  having  a  famous 
placard  exposed  on  the  statues  of  Pas- 
qnin  and  Marforio.  Sixtus  V.,  who 
from  the  condition  of  a  peasant  had  ' 
mounted  to  the  Papal  chair — who  had 
some  true  grandeur  of  soul — who  allow 
ed  words  of  admiration  to  escape  him 
for  Elizabeth  and  for  Drake  which  he 
never  gave  to  Philip  H. — who  despised 
and  detested  in  reality  the  fiictious  spirit 
of  the  Leagne — after  his  first  movement 
of  anger,  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
admire  the  courageous  attitude  of  the 
Huguenot  chief  and  the  devotedness  oi 
his  followers  who  had  carried  out  this 
bold  protestation. 

Henri  HL,  thus  drawn  into  the  war 
against  his  will,  and  occupied  with  the 
jealous  rivalry  of  his  two  viziers,  Epernon 
and  Joyeuse,  deemed  it  his  policy  to  let 
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the  Guises,  the  Leaguers,  and  the  Hugue- 
nots exhaust  their  strength  in  the  con- 
flict to  the  profit  of  the  royalty,  and  made 
his  preparations  with  slowness  and  ill- 
will,  calling  for  supplies  from  the  clergy 
and  the  parliament  which  they  were  un- 
willing to  grant.  This  gave  the  Hugue- 
nots time  to  collect  their  strength,  and 
for  the  chiefs  of  the  party  to  concert 
their  measures. 

But  the  affairs  of  France  were  but  a 
chapter  in  the  general  history  of  the 
Protestant  cause.  Philip,  styled  in  the 
north  le  Demon  du  Midiy  with  the  Dukes 
of  Parma  and  Guise  for  his  lieutenants, 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  embroil- 
ment of  the  grand  design  of  his  whole  life. 
While  the  great  battle  of  intolerance 
and  liberty  was  being  fought  out  in  Flan- 
ders, the  policy  of  the  Spanish  king  was 
to  place  both  England  and  France  in  a 
state  in  which  they  would  be  incapable 
of  assisting  his  revolted  subjects.  He 
could  not  forget  that  in  the  days  of 
Charles  IX.  a  French  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Low  Count  lies  had  been 
resolved  upon,  and  hostilities  between 
France  and  Spain  all  but  broken  out. 
The  result  of  fifteen  years  of  pitiless  war- 
fare with  axe,  and  fire,  and  sword  against 
heresy  might  be  destroyed  by  a  French 
monarch  in  a  single  campaign.  The 
sovereignty  of  both  countries  had  already 
been  offered  to  Henri  HI.,  but  declined. 
Elizabeth,  after  a  similar  offer,  had  ac- 
cepted the  Protectorate.  The  plots 
and  intrigues  of  the  Jesuit  seminary  at 
Rheira8,the  machinations  of  Philip,  were 
all  now  directed  to  the  destruction  of  Eli- 
zabeth and  the  subjugation  of  England. 
Of  every  such  plot,  the  deliverance  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Catholic  martyr  of  Fother- 
ingay  on  the  throne  of  England  were 
subsidiary  projects.  All  the  Reformers 
in  Europe  considered  that  the  safety  of 
the  whole  Protestant  cause  depended  on 
the  safety  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  Eliza- 
beth's preservation  was  incompatible 
with  that  of  Mary.  Plot  after  plot  for 
the  assassination  of  the  English  Queen 
was  discovered  by  the  watchfulness  of 
the  Argus-eyed  Walsingham  ;  and  the  in- 
cessant machinations  of  Philip  and  the 
Jesuits  at  last  roused  Elizabeth  up  to 
the  pitch  of  cruel  resolve.  She  de- 
termined on  one  of  the  most  revolution- 
ary acts  of  modem  Europe,  and  threw 


on  the  scaffold,  as  gage  of  battle  to 
Pliilip  and  his  Jesuits,  the  head  of  a 
queen.  The  Catholics  throughout  Europe 
shrieked  for  vengeance;  but  nowhere 
were  the  cries  so  furious  against  *'tbe 
she-wolf  of  England  "  as  in  Paris,  where 
news  of  the  murder  of  the  darling  of 
the  Guises  threw  the  populace  into  the 
wildest  pitch  of  frenzy ;  and  they  vented 
their  execrations  on  Henri  III.  himself, 
whom  they  charged  with  having  coun- 
selled the  execution  of  hi^  own  sister-in- 
law. 

The  revolutionary  fury  of  the  League 
redoubled  in  activity,  and  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  for  the  imprisonment  of  the 
King  and  the  usurpation  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Priests  refused  to  grant  confes- 
sion but  to  those  enrolled  as  members 
of  the  League.  The  Council  of  Sixteen 
organized  a  federative  union,  with  Paris 
for  its  bead,  among  the  great  munici- 
palities of  France,  for  the  conservation 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  for  the  exclusion 
from  the  monarchy  of  the  King  of  Na- 
varre, for  the  acceptance  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
church  and  nobility  in  their  ancient 
privileges. 

The  campaign  of  1587,  the  year  of 
the  death  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was 
the  most  active  of  any  which  had  yet 
taken  place.  Guise  had  been  the  prey 
of  intense  anxiety.  He  knew  that  all 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Europe,  with 
the  King  of  Denmark  at  their  head, 
were  getting  together  a  German  army 
to  come  to  the  succor  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  he  was  afraid  of  being  crushed  be- 
tween the  Huguenots  and  their  German 
allies.  Henri  HL  was  brooding  on  a 
great  Machiavellian  scheme  for  involv- 
ing Leaguers  and  Huguenots  in  a  com- 
mon destruction.  The  plan  of  the  stu- 
dent of  the  "Principe"  was,  that  Guise 
should  bear  the  shock  of  the  German 
invaders  in  Lorraine;  that  Joyeuse, 
with  an  army,  should  simply  hold  the 
King  of  Navarre  in  check  in  the  south ; 
while  he,  with  another,  should  remain 
on  the  Loire,  and  be  master  of  the  situ- 
ation. But  Joyeuse,  the  young  spend- 
thrift favorite  of  the  King,  was  jealous 
of  some  successes  of  his  rival,  Epernon : 
he  intrigued  with  the  League;  and  be 
wrung  from  an  unwilling  monarch  per- 
mission to  fight  a  battle  with  the  King 
of  Navarre.    All  the  prodigal  and  riot- 
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OU9  youDg  nobles  about  the  court  at-  tiers  and  sent  them  flying  before  them, 
tached  themselves  to  his  standard ;  and  The  first  charge  was  sounded  at  nine ;  by 
Joyeuse  departed  to  the  south,  saying  ten  o'clock  there  was  not  a  man  of  the 
that  he  would  bring  back  the  heads  of  Catholic  army  who  was  not  in  flight  or 
the  Princes  of  Navarre  and  Cond6.  knocked  over  on  the  field.     Joyeuse  was 

The  battle  of  Coutras  exhibited  the    killed;  while  the  Huguenots  lost  but  forty 
military  genius  of  Henri  of  Navarre  in     men. 

all  its  lustre  to  the  world.    When  the        The  conduct  of  Henri  after  this  bril- 
hostile  forces  were  about  to  engage,  the    liant  victory  has  always  been  the  subject 
dissolute  and  wild  yoimg  Catholic  nobles    of  severe. ciiticism.     Instead  of  march- 
were  overjoyed  and  confident  of  victory,    ing  northwards  to  effect  a  junction  with 
and  all  had  sworn  to  give  no  quarter,    the  Gorman  army  in   Lorraine,  he   dis- 
Both  armies  possessed  about  5,000  infun-    banded  his  forces  and  returned  to  court 
try;    the    Catholic    cavalry,   however,    life  at  Norac,  where  he  laid  his  captured 
doubled  that   of  the  Huguenots,   and    standards,   twenty-two    in   number,  at 
amounted  to  2,500  cavaliers.     But  the    the  feet  of  the  fair  Corisando,  the  Com- 
King  of  Navarre,  by  the  judicious  dis-    tesse  de  Grammont.    The  only  reasona- 
position  of  his  infantry  and  his  chival-    ble  explanation  appears  to  be  that  he 
rous  courage,  more  than  supplied  the  de-    was  unwilling  to  run  a  risk  of  coming 
ficiency   of   numbers.      The  Huguenot    into  personal  conflict  with  the  King,  who 
ministeraBangthe24thverseof  the  118th    was  stationed  on  the  Loire.     But  the 
Psalm,  while  the  Protestant  cavaliers  de-    German  armament  was  thus  left  to  itself 
scended  from  their  horses  and  knelt  upon    and  unsupported  except  by  Fran9ois  de 
their  knees.  ^^  Parlamort/ ilstrembknt^    Chatillon,    the    son    of    Coligny,   who 
les  poltrofiSy  Us  ae  confessent  I  ^'*  cried  the    reached  it  with  a  corps  of  m^en  hun- 
wild  cavaliers  of  Joyeuse.     "  Vous  vous    dred    Huguenots    of    Languedoc    and 
trompez^^  said  an  old  campaigner,  *'  quand    Dauphiny.     Without  any  fixed  plan  of 
Us  Huguenots  font  cette  mine^  Us  sont    campaign,  this  large  force  rolled  about 
resolus  devaincre  ou  mouriry    In   an    the  country  like  a  drunken  man;  they 
instant  the  whole  of  the  Huguenot  cav-    got  down  as  far  as  the  Loire,  when  the 
airy  was  again  on  horseback.  "  Cousins^^    King  contrived  to  detach  the  Swiss  from 
cried  theKing  of  Navarre  to  Conde  and    the  troops  and  to  turn  the  rest  of  the 
Soissons,  ^'^6  fi6  vous  dis  autre  chose^    body  again  northwards,  where  they  were 
sinon  que  vous  ites  du  sang  de  Bourbon    met  by  Guise,  who  surprised  them  twice 
et^  vive  Dieu !  je  vous  montrerai  que  je    at  a  great  disadvantage  and  cut  large 
suis  votre  atne/^^     "-Ei  nousy''*  replied    bodies  of  them  to  pieces ;  the  rest  were 
Conde,  '^  nous  montrerons  que  vous  avez    scattered  about  the  country  in  great  dis- 
de  bons  cadets  I "  order.     The  roads  and  fields  were  cov- 

Henri  of  Navarre  showed  on  that  day  ered  with  wounded  and  dying  men, 
all  the  brilliant  valor  which  distinguish-  abandoned  artillery,  abandoned  arms, 
ed  the  "  roi  des  braves  "  all  his  life.  "  N'e  and  broken  wagons,  while  the  peasants 
m^effaeezpas^je  veux  paraltre^^^  he  cried  practised  the  most  merciless  butchery  on 
to  some  who  would  cover  him  with  their  the  foreign  Protestants.  One  woman, 
persons ;  at  the  same  time  his  disposition  it  was  said,  cut  with  the  same  knife  the 
of  the  harquebus  men  in  companies  be-  throats  of  eighteen  exhausted  men  who 
tween  the  squadrons  of  his  horse  con-  were  resting  in  a  bam. 
tributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  vie-  The  glory  of  the  defeat  of  the  German 
tory.  The  fusillade  of  this  in&ntry  be-  heretics  was  given  wholly  to  Guise ;  he 
fore  the  Huguenot  charge  threw  Jo-  was  the  Gideon  of  France,  and  the  Lea- 
yense^s  cavaliers  into  such  disorder,  that  guers  sang  in  the  streets,  '*  Saul  has  slain 
when  the  buff  and-steel  Huguenot  gen-  his  thousands  and  David  his  ten  thou- 
tlemen  made  desperate  onset  with  sword  sands.''  He  now  requested  the  govern- 
and  pistol,  the  plumed  and  gilded  and  ment  of  Normandy,  esteemed  the  first 
caparisoned  gallants  went  down  before  in  France,  and  possessing  ports  much 
them,  in  spite  of  their  long  lances,  like  coveted  by  Philipfor  the  use  of  the  Ar- 
puppets  of  glass  and  straw.  The  poor  mada.  But  the  King  granted  it  to  his 
geniilhommerie  of  the  south  crushed  remaining  favorite,  Epemon,  in  mock- 
through  and  over  the  light-brained  cour-  ery  of  which  appointment  brochures  wer^ 
Nkw  SiB»8.^yoL  X.,  No.  2.  10 
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hawked  about  the  streets  by  the  parti- 
saus  of  the  Guises,  crying  out,  ^*  Grands 
/aits  cParmes  du  jDuc  d^Epemon  centre 
les  h^etiques^**  and  on  every  page  was 
written  the  word  **  rien,^^ 

The  conduct  of  the  feeble-minded  mon- 
arch was  inconsequent  in  the  most  ab- 
surd degree.  Epemon  was  an  able  man, 
and  his  counsel  was  always  for  vigorous 
measures.  But  the  King,  while  he  irri- 
tated the  Guisards  to  fury  by  the  favors 
which  he  heaped  on  his  favorite,  wholly 
neglected  to  follow  his  counsel.  A  dead- 
ly hatred  existed  between  Epemon  and 
the  Queen-mother,  who,  finding  her  in- 
fluence with  the  King  endangered  by 
that  of  Epernon,  reckless  of  all  loss  but 
that  of  the  objects  of  her  ambition,  gave 
all  her  confidence  to  the  Guises,  whose 
party  now  had  reached  the  extreme  of 
insolence  and  temerity,  in  manifestation 
of  which  their  sister,  who  was  called  the 
Queen  and  was  in  the  pay  of  the  League, 
the  turbulent  and  intriguing  Duchess  of 
Montpensier,  surpassed  all.  She  houtided 
on  the  wild  preachers  of  the  League  to 
attack  the  royal  authority  with  violent 
anathemas,  and  she  boasted  that  she  car- 
ried in  the  scissors  at  her  girdle  another 
crown  for  the  King  besides  those  of  Po- 
land and  France,  the  crown  of  the  ton- 
sure ;  for  the  talk  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
League  was  of  shaving  the  head  of  Henri 
de  Valois,  and  shutting  him  up  for  life 
in  a  cloister,  like  one  of  the  last  of  the 
Merovingian  kings. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1588,  the 
rupture  between  the  King  and  the 
League  assumed  still  graver  importance. 
Philip  was  about  to  aim  his  deadliest 
blow  at  the  last  asylum  of  political  and 
religious  liberty.  The  Spanish  Armada, 
with  its  army  of  monks,  with  the  racks 
and  thumbscrews  of  the  Inquisition,  was 
wailing  to  be  launched  foi*th  on  its  secret 
mission  of  vengeance  and  destruction. 
In  Paris  the  Spanish  agents,  the  priests, 
and  the  Leaguers  went  about  rousing 
the  populace  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ter- 
ror, fanaticism,  and  revolt,  by  reports  of 
the  perfidious  dealings  of  the  king,  and 
fictions  about  invading  armies  of  heretics 
who  should  exact  vengeance  for  the  Eve 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  As  the  Jesuit<«, 
monks,  and  priests  yelled  out  their 
denunciations  of  approaching  terror  and 
famine,  })eopIe  grew  day  by  day  wilder 
with  excitement.    The  king,  terrified  at 


the  increase  of  the  ungovernable  spirit  of 
revolutionary  fanaticism  in  the  capital, 
and  dreading  the  approach  of  Guise, 
sent  to  warn  him  not  to  come ;  but  the 
Sixteen,  on  their  side,  requested  his 
presence  in  such  summary  fashion  that 
Guise  obeyed,  and  he  entered  Paris  ou 
the  9th  of  May. 

The  Catholic  zealots,  .the  immense  host 
of  monks  and  friars  of  every  color  and 
denomination  which  then  swarmed  in  the 
capital,  all  their  dependent  tribes  of 
beggars,  and  the  whole  populace,  were 
in  such  a  state  of  exasperation  and 
revolt,  that  the  presence  of  Gui^e  was 
sufficient  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis. 
The  leaders  of  the  League  counted  on 
the  strange  charm  which  the  presence  of 
Guise  exercised  on  all  around  him.  The 
Duke  possessed  for  everybody,  even  for 
his  enemies,  an  unaccountable  power  of 
fascination ;  he  was  of  noble  presence, 
with  fair  hair,  piercing  eyes,  a  ready 
smile,  and  graced  with  captivating  man- 
ners of  a  pliability  suitable  to  either 
noble  or  artisan.  He  never  forgot  a 
face,  and  no  one  came  into  his  presence 
without  some  special  salutation. 

All  history  may  be  searched  for  a 
parallel  to  the  magical  effect  which  his 
arrival  produced  among  the  people  of 
Paris.  France,  said  a  writer  in  the  next 
century,  had  gone  madly  in  love  with 
the  Duke  of  Guise.  He  arrived  by  the 
Porte  St.  Denis  almost  alone ;  only  five 
or  six  cavaliers  were  with  hiro.  He 
proceeded  down  the  Rue  St.  Denis  on 
horseback,  with  his  hat  slouched  over 
his  eyes,  and  his  face  muffled  in  his 
cloak.  As  he  got  into  the  thick  of  the 
crowd,  a  young  cavalier  of  his  suite  got 
close  to  him,  and  in  a  playful  way  took 
off  Guise's  hat,  pulled  down  his  cloak, 
and  said,  *^  Monseigneur,  show  yourself 
The  cry  immediately  arose,  "  Long  live 
Guise,  the  pillar  of  the  Church!"  The 
news  flashed  through  Paris.  Parisians 
who  had  been  panic-stricken  numberless 
times  every  day  with  imaginary  fears  of 
invasion  and  massacre  telt  themselves 
secure.  A  masked  lady  pulled  off  her 
mask,  and  smiled^  *^  Bon  Prince^  te  voild^ 
noiM  sommea  sauvis/^^  Vivats  were 
thundered  out;  crowds  gathered  and 
gathered  and  surrounded  him;  they 
kissed  his  hands,  they  kissed  his  boots ; 
ladies  rained  down  flowera  and  gieen 
branches  on  him  as  he  passed  along,  and 
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some  even  pressed  near  liini  to  rub  their 

rosaries  on  his  garments,  as  though  he 

were  a  saint.     He  went  straight  to  the 

Queen-mother  at  the  H6tel  de  Soissons, 

who   turned  pale,   and    trembled,   and 

stammered  as  he  entered.    After  a  brief 

interview  she  ordered  her  sedan  chair, 

and  both  went  to  the  Louvre  to  visit  the 
kincr. 

The  temerity  of  Guise  on  this  occasion 
in  thus  trusting  himself  alone  in  such  a 
den  of  assassins  as  the  court  of  the 
Valois  is  inconceivable.  Flushed  with 
his  popular  triumph,  he  fancied  that  the 
King  nad  grown  such  a  poltroon  that  he 
dared  not  use  violence  towards  him  with 
Paris  in  such  a  state  of  uproar.  Henri, 
when  he  heard  of  his  arrival,  cried  at 
first,  "  //  est  venu  par  la  mort-Dieu^  il 
en  mourra !  "  and  while  Catherine  and 
Guise  were  on  their  way  to  the  palace, 
the  King  discussed  his  assassination  with 
his  attendants.  He  covered  his  face 
M'ith  his  hand,  and  leant  his  elbow  on 
the  table.  A  Corsican  colonel  was  for 
despatching  the  Duke  at  once.  An 
abbe  who  was  present  exhorted  him 
benignly — "  Smite  the  shepherd  and  the 
sheep  win  be  scattered^'*  but  Villequier 
the  Chancellor,  Cheverni,  and  others, 
who  kept  up  a  treacherous  understanding 
with  Guise,  besought  him  not  to  attempt 
so  perilous  a  measure,  and  they  pointed 
to  the  sea  of  surging  faces  around  the 
Louvre,  and  reminded  him  of  the  small- 
ness  of  his  guard.  As  Henri  hesitated, 
the  Duke,  still  walking  by  the  side  of 
the  chair  of  the  Queen-mo tiier,  had  left 
Dehind  the  acclaiming  and  adoring  mul- 
titude, and  was  passing  between  the 
files  of  the  King's  guard,  with  drawn 
swords,  who  made  no  response  to  his 
salutations.  Crillon,  their  chief,  pulled 
his  hat  over  his  eyes.  The  reception 
was  ominous,  and  the  change  from  the 
raving  multitudes  to  the  silence  of  these 
grim  and  stern  faces  appalling.  Pale 
and  breathless  he  passed  up  the  stairs, 
and  through  the  ante-chamber,  with  not 
a  smile  to  cheer  the  sullen  gloom  he 
encountered  on  all  sides.  He  came  into 
the  King^  presence,  who  bit  his  lips  and 
said,  "  Why  have  you  come  ?  "  Guise 
stammered  out  hypocritical  professions 
of  loyalty,  and  said  he  came  to  face  his 
enemies  and  slanderers.  "Enough," 
the  King  said,  and  turned  his  back  on 
the  Duke,  who  sank  down  with  emotion 


on  a  seat.  The  ladies  of  the  palace, 
however,  and  the  Queen-mother,  who 
had  herself  become  infatuated  with 
Guise,  took  the  King  to  a  window, 
showed  him  how  the  people  had  burst  into 
the  court  of  the  Louvre,  and  were  agitated 
into  the  wildest  frenzy.  While  they  were 
talking,  Guise  spoke  with  the  Queen, 
who  was  of  his  own  family  of  Lorraine, 
and  feeling  the  chances  of  life  were  in 
his  favor,  took  leave  and  slipt  away, 
wondering,  doubtless,  as  he  passed  out, 
if  he  were  really  alive.  His  own  hardi- 
hood and  the  King's  want  of  courage 
seemed  as  inexplicable  to  himself  then 
as  it  did  to  nearly  all  who  heard  this 
story.  "What  madness  and  folly  I " 
said  Sixtus  V.,  when  he  heard  of  Guise's 
visit  to  the  Louvre ;  but,  when  he 
heard  the  King  had  let  him  escape,  he 
cried,  with  indignation,  "The  cowardly 
prince !  " 

Guise,  however,  was  resolved  not  to 
be  caught  a  second  time ;  he  called  his 
gentlemen  about  him,  he  put  the  JETdtel 
de  Guise  (now  the  Hdtel  des  Archives)^ 
m  the  Marais^  in  a  state  of  defence.  The 
King  remained  almost  besieged  in  the 
Louvre,  keeping  up  communication,  how- 
ever, with  the  town  council  who  remain- 
ed loyalists,  while  the  insurrectionary 
council,  that  of  the  Seize^  were  on  the 
side  of  the  Guises.  The  "  Day  of  the  Bar- 
ricades "  followed.  The  King  was  obliged 
to  quit  the  city.  He  retired  to  Chartres, 
and  after  much  negotiation  capitulated 
with  his  revolted  subjects,  and  by  an 
edict,  which  he  signed  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  he  not  only  gave  his  sanction  to 
the  League,  and  adopted  it  as  a  national 
institution,  but  approved  of  all  the  acts  of 
the  Leaguers,  bound  himself  to  extermi- 
nate the  heretics,  invited  his  people  to 
take  oath  never  to  obey  a  heretic  prince, 
and  consented  to  dismiss  Epernon  and 
his  favorites.  It  was  further  provided 
that  henceforward  no  one  should  obtain 
state  employment  without  showing  a 
certificate  of  being  free  of  heresy  fiom 
his  bishop  or  cur^.  Henri  further  bound 
himself  to  raise  two  armies  against  the 
Huguenots — the  one  to  act  under  May- 
enne  in  Dauphiny,  the  other  in  Poitou  un- 
der a  chief  of  the  King's  own  choosing. 
The  power  of  the  League  was  to  be  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  their  being  put  into 
possession  of  more  strong  places ;  and 
Guise  himself  was  to  have  complete  com- 
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mand  over  the  military  resources  and  the 
administration  of  justice ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  States  General  wei-e 
shortly  to  be  called  together.  It  is  need- 
less to  saj  that  in  the  course  of  these  pro- 
ceedings the  usual  comedy  of  duplicity 
and  hypocrisy  was  sustained  on  both 
sides — the  King  professing  the  highest  en- 
thusiasm for  the  principles  of  the  League, 
and  the  Duke  overwhelming  the  King 
with  protestations  of  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  his  person.  After  the  siguing  of  the 
edict  tne  King  and  Guise  met  at  Ghartres 
on  the  most  aflVctionate  terms ;  but  on 
one  single  occasion,  as  they  dined  to- 
gether, the  King  betrayed  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart.  Heuii  made  the  Prince  of 
Lorraine  fill  his  glass,  and  then  said,  '^  To 
whom  shall  we  drink  ?  let  us  drink  to  our 
brave  friends  the  Huguenots !  " — "  Well 
said,  sire  I  "  replied  the  Duke.  "  And  to 
our  brave  bamcaders ! "  added  the  King ; 
"do  not  let  us  forget  them  I "  The  Duke 
latighed,  but  his  laugh,  according  to  the 
chronicler,  "  ne  passu  pas  le  noeud  de  la 
gorge  ;  "  for  the  irony  of  the  King's  ex- 
pression suggested  poison  in  the  wine. 

The  States-General  came  together  at 
Blois  in  September,  1588.  But  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  flight  ofthe  king  from 
Palis  and  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly, 
Europe  had  been  delivered  from  an  awful 
state  of  apprehension  by  the  bravery  of 
English  seamen,  aided  by  the  inflexible 
courage  of  the  boatmen  of  Holland,  who 
nailed  Parma,  with  his  magnificent  army, 
to  the  coasts  of  Flanders.  Henri  HI. 
himself,  Catholic  as  he  was,  could  not  con- 
ceal his  joy  when,  in  August,  he  received 
the  news  ofthe  dispersion  ofthe  Armada* 
From  this  time  he  assumed  a  bolder 
front  to  his  enemies,  and  more  confidence 
,  in  his  own  judgment  and  his  royal  pre- 
rogatives. The  Queen-mother,  who  had 
long  ceased  to  regard  her  son  with  that 
affi'Ction  which  she  had  lavished  on  the 
young  victor  of  Jarnac  and  Montcontour, 
had  of  late  given  such  manifest  counsel  in 
favor  of  the  Guises,  that  Henri  had 
wholly  withdrawn  his  confidence  frpm 
her.  Catherine  aflected  to  call  Guise  her 
hdtati  de  vieillesse^  and  was  looking  for- 
ward to  the  prospects  ofthe  continuation 
of  her  line  through  her  grandchild  the 
heir  of  the  House  of  Lorraine.  Henri 
consequently  now  removed  from  his 
council  all  the  ministers  whom  he  be- 
.lieved  to    be  in    the    interest    of  the 


Queen-mother,  and  substituted  others  in 
their  place. 

The  States-General  were  the  great 
aflair  both  of  League  and  King.  jBoth 
sides  were  confident  of  getting  the  ma- 
jority in  the  Assembly.  The  League  pro- 
ceeded to  work  the  elections  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns  with  furious  energy.  The 
Leaguers  took  care  that  none  but  the 
most  violent  of  their  party  should  be  dele- 
gated to  the  Assembly,  and  the  deputies 
of  the  towns  when  they  met  together 
made  up  a  body  of  the  lowest,  most  ig- 
norant, and  seditious  of  the  country  bur- 
gesses ;  only  a  few  nobles  on  the  benches 
ofthe  nobility  were  of  any  reputation  at 
all.  The  States  began  to  show  their 
spiiit  by  electing  the  furious  Cardinal  de 
Guise  as  president  of  the  clergy;  La 
Chapelle  Marteau,  one  of  the  most  fac- 
tious members  ofthe  Sixteen,  as  president 
of  the  Third  Estate  ;  while  the  president 
of  the  nobility  was  Brissac,  one  of  the 
chief  contrivers  of  the  barricades,  an 
insolent  young  noble,  who  had  vowed 
personal  hostility  to  the  King. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Assembly 
Guise  appeared  in  triumphant  attitude : 
he  occupied  a  chair  below  the  King  in 
front  01  the  Assembly,  in  magnificent 
attire,  in  a  doublet  of  white  satin  with 
a  cape  of  black  velvet  embroidered  with 
silver  and  pearls.  With  the  grand  col- 
lar of  his  order  about  his  neck,  and  the 
staff  of  his  oflSce  in  his  hand,  he  darted 
his  eyes  amid  the  assembly  in  search  of 
his  partisans,  and  his  dauntless  air,  the 
imposing  assurance  of  his  fine  form  and 
aspect,  filled  his  adherents  with  confir 
dence  in  his  fortune  and  in  his  courage. 

Since  the  days  of  Chilp^ric,  no  sove- 
reign of  France  had  ever  been  subjected 
to  such  humiliation  as  Henri  had  now  to 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  his  subjects.  It 
continued  for  nearly  three  months.  Day 
by  day  the  King,  some  of  whose  out- 
ward frivolity  was  assumed  in  order  to 
conceal  his  inward  mortification,  and 
who  flattered  himself  that  he  concealed 
the  genius  of  a  Machiavelli  beneath  his 
external  garb  of  effeminacy,  lived  a  life 
of  fear  and  humiliation.  Concessions, 
prayers,  assurances  of  repentance  and 
amendment  from  the  royal  lips,  were  all 
tried  on  the  rebellious  deputies,  but  aU 
were  useless.  The  throne  was  made 
daily  a  stool  of  repentance,  on  which 
the  King  sat  with  a  smile  on  his  lips  but 
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with  rage  in  his  heart.  His  supplications 
for  money  were  abject  and  incessant ;  he 
even  exhibited  his  th  readbare  clothes,  pro- 
mised parsimony  of  the  severest  charac- 
ter, said  he  would  in  future  make  one  coat 
last  three  months,  and  have  one  capon 
on  the  table  where  he  had  had  two. 
Nevertheless,  all  supplies  were  refused, 
his  ministers,  officers,  and  favorites 
threatened.  Distrust  and  insult  was  his 
daily  portion.  Henri  threw  the  whole 
responsibility  of  these  accumulated  out- 
rages on  the  Duke  of  Guise  alone,  who 
had  the  audacity  to  take  up  his  office  of 
grand  muitre  of  the  King,  and  to  oc- 
cupy apartments  in  the  ch&teau. 

Afler  months  of  anguish  and  mental 
conflicts,  exasperated  and  driven  wild 
agaiu  and  again  by  some  fresh  scene  of 
insolence  on  the  part  of  the  Duke,  Henri 
IIL  determined  to  carry  into  effect  at 
Blois  the  design  he  had  meditated  at 
Paris  previous  to  the  day  of  the  Barri- 
cades, and  to  assassinate  Guise.  Assassi- 
nation offered  in  these  days  so  simple  a 
solution  of  a  difficulty  that  few  would 
be  induced  to  raise  any  question  as  to 
the  right  of  the  King,  who  held  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  to  get  rid  of  his 
most  dangerous  enemy  and  rebellious 
subject  in  this  way,  and  least  of  aU 
could  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  chief 
butcher  and  assassin  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
cavil  at  thissuperjudicial  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative. 

When  Henri  on  the  18th  of  December, 
after  exposing  the  bitterness  of  his  heart 
and  the  peril  of  the  State,  consulted 
three  of  his  nearest  councillors  on  his 
project,  they  demanded  twenty-four 
hours  for  reflection,  and  on  the  following 
day  returned  with  three  other  advisers ; 
with  one  exception,  all  counselled  the 
assassination  of  Guise  without  trial,  since 
a  trial  would  be  impossible.  Guise  was  a 
traitor  and  a  rebel,  and  he  ought  to  die. 
Loignac,  the  captain  ofhis  guard  of  bra- 
voes,  the  forty-five,  agreed  to  do  the  deed 
with  his  band.  All  due  precautions  were 
taken  to  make  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
ject with  stealth  and  secrecy,  for  Guise 
necessaiily  was  wary  and  suspicious,  and 
never  usually  visited  the  King  without  a 
strong  guard  of  gentlemen.  On  this 
occasion  he  showed  such  a  blind  disre- 
gard of  all  precaution,  in  spite  of  reiter- 
ated secret  warnings  of  the  intentions  of 
the  King,  as  is  inconceivable  in  a  man 


who  was  a  murderer  himself,  and  full  of 
deceit  and  treachery.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  the  King 
rose  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  distri- 
buted his  guards  about  his  apartment  to 
wait  for  Guise,  who  had  been  called  to 
a  council  at  eight.  The  Duke  came  to 
the  great  hall  dressed  in  a  new  gray  satin 
dress,  with  a  cloak  of  black  velvet  upon 
his  arm.  As  soon  as  he  entered,  the 
guards  behind  him  closed  all  communi- 
cation from  without;  he  sat  down  by 
the  fire  to  warm  himself  till  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  King's  cabinet.  He  was 
quite  at  his  ease ;  he  asked  for  some 
sugared  plums  from  the  King's  cupboard 
and  sent  for  a  pocket-handkerchief.  It 
was  announced  the  King  would  receive 
him,;  he  rose  and  entered  the  ante- 
chamber in  which  was  the  King's  bed, 
and  where  eight  of  the  body-guard  were 
standing  round  the  chimney  ;  the  Duke 
saluted  them,  and  they  followed  him  as 
though  in  respect,  but  their  movement 
seems  to  have  raised  his  suspicion,  for  as 
he  reached  the  door  of  the  King's  cabi- 
net he  took  his  beard  in  his  hand  and 
turned  round  to  look  at  the  man  who 
followed  him.  At  the  same  instant 
his  arm  was  seized  and  a  dagger 
plunged  into  his  bosom ;  the  rest  set 
upon  him ;  one  seized  his  legs,  another 
struck  him  on  the  back  of  the  neck ; 
woundfid  as  he  was,  unable  to  draw  his 
sword,  he  struggled  and  dragged  the 
whole  party  across  the  room  to  the 
King's  bed,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  fell. 
Henri,  who  liad  been  waiting  in  agoniz- 
ing anxiety  behind  the  door  of  his  cabi- 
net, came  out  and  treated  Guise  as  Guise 
had  treated  the  murdered  Coligny,  he 
stamped  upon  his  face,  and,  looking  at 
him,  said,  "  Comme  il  est  grand  /  ^^ 

Two  days  after  this  the  violent  Car- 
dinal de  Guise  was  assassinated  in  prison, 
and  the  bodies  of  both  the  bi'others  were 
burnt.  The  Queen-mother,  who  was  also 
at  Blois,  as  though  in  disgust  at  such  a 
deed  being  executed  without  her  aid  or 
counsel,  died  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1589. 

Had  Henri  HI.  now  called  d'Epernon 
and  his  musketeers  to  his  side  immedi- 
ately and  marched  upon  Paris,  he  might 


*  He  said,  ^*  Quaod  je  vermis  la  mort  entrer  par 
la  fenfire,  je  ne  eortirais  poiut  par  la  porte  pour  la. 
fair." 
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have  commanded  the  insurrection  and 
awed  the  spirit  of  the  Leaguers,  but 
having  perpetrated  these  violent  acts  his 
usual  irresolution  returned,  and  he 
remained  at  Blois.  The  news  of  the 
death  of  the  Guises  threw  Paris  and  the 
League  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  a 
"wild  thirst  for  vengeance.  The  agitation 
reached  a  stage  of  frenzy  and  delirium  ; 
the  government  of  the  League  became, 
by  rejection  of  all  its  more  moderate 
members,  still  more  revolutionary.  The 
Sorbonne,  after  deliberation,  declared 
the  people  to  be  liberated  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King.  A  fede- 
rative union  was  organized  among  the 
cities  of  France  as  town  after  town 
declared  for  the  League.  A  new  decla- 
ration of  the  League  against  the  King 
was  published,  which  many  of  the  mem- 
bers signed  with  their  own  blood.  The 
capital  was  kept  in  a  state  of  terrorism, 
which  fanatic  extravagance  and  the  ubi- 
quitoas  inevitable  powers  of  espionage 
possessed  by  the  priests  in  the  confes- 
sional rendered  all-embracing.  Reli- 
gious processions  were  organized  to  pray 
for  the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  "  Henri 
de  Valois,'''*  One,  consisting  of  the 
children  of  Paris,  was  made  to  the 
Abbey  of  Saint  Genevieve ;  all  carried 
tapers,  and  as  the  head  of  the  procession 
reached  the  porch  of  the  church,  the 
children  threw  their  tapers  to  the 
ground,  crying, "  Dieu  eteigne  la  race  des 
Faloisr 

The  defection  of  his  own  troops,  the 
increase  of  the  insurrectionary  spirit 
throughout  France,  and  the  successes  of 
Mayenne,  the  brother  of  Guise  and  the 
General  of  the  League,  reduced  the 
miserable  King  to  such  necessity  that  at 


last  the  assassin  of  St.  Bai*tholomew  was, 
in  spite  of  his  antipathies  and  aversions, 
compelled  to  hold  out  his  hand  to  the 
Huguenots,  who,  under  the  guidance  of 
their  chief,  Henri  of  Navarre,  still  kept 
the  field,  and  by  whose  instrumentality 
France  was  ultimately  saved  from  the 
abyss  of  ruin  towards  which  she  was 
daily  tending,  and  her  royalty  redeemed 
from  ignominy,  impotence,  and  servi- 
tude. 

The  day  of  the  union  of  the  two  kings 
marked  a  great  crisis  in  the  history 
of  France  and  of  the  Reformed  religion. 

In  the  course  of  the  history  of  the 
great  contest  which  we  have  thus  briefly 
portrayed,  it  will  be  observed  that  all 
the  great  and  pure  names  of  the  time, 
with  the  exception  of  Michel  l'H6pital, 
who  partook  himself  largely  of  the  spirit 
of  the  reformed  doctrines,  were  found 
in  the  Huguenot  ranks.  Henri  of 
Navarre,  as  Henri  IV.  of  France,  has 
left  behind  him  the  most  popular  reputa- 
tion of  all  French  sovereigns  since  St. 
Louis ;  and  such  men  as  Coligny  and  his 
brothers,  La  None,  hras  de  fer^  the 
Bayard  of  the  Huguenots,  Lesdignieres, 
the  invincible  defender  of  Dauphiny, 
Duplessis-Mornay,  the  friend  of  Sir  Phi- 
lip Sydney,  and  Ramus,  another  of  the 
victims  of  the  St.  Bartholomew,  would 
do  honor  to  the  history  of  any  age  or 
country ;  and  the  reflection  that  so  noble 
a  race  has  been  extirpated  from  the  land 
by  centuries  of  violence  and  persecution, 
makes  true  against  their  oppressors  the 
exclamation  of  the  father  of  d'Aubign6 
at  sight  of  the  executions  of  Amboise, 
"ie«  bourreaux,  Ua  out  decapiti  la 
France.'*^ 


■♦♦•- 
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Mr.  Thackeray,  talking  of  after-din- 
ner speeches  has  lamented  that  '^  one  never 
can  recollect  the  flne  things  one  thought 
of  in  the  cab,"  in  going  to  the  place  of 
entertainment.  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  are  any  "  fine  things  "  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  but  such  as  there  are  stand 


in  the  position  of  what   ^'one  thought  of 
in  the  cab."  T.  H.  H. 

The  introduction  of  scientific  training 
into  the  general  education  of  the  country 
is  a  topic  upon  which  I  could  not  have 
spoken  without  some  more  or  less  apolo- 


to  a  speech  which  really  did  get  itself  getic  introduction  a  few  years  ago.  But 
spoken,  at  the  hospitable  table  of  theLiv-  upon  this,  as  upon  other  matters,  public 
erpool  Philomathic  Society,  more  or  less    opinion  has  of  late  undergone  a  rapid 
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modification.  Coramittees  of  both  houses 
of  the  Legislature  have  agreed  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  in  this  direction, 
and  have  even  thrown  out  timid  and 
faltering  suggestions  as  to  what  should 
be  done ;  while  at  the  opposite  pole  of 
society,  committees  of  working-meu  have 
expressed  their  conviction  that  scientific 
training  is  the  one  thing  needful  for  their 
advancement,  whether  as  men  or  as 
workmen.  Only  the  other  day,  it  was 
my  duty  to  take  part  in  the  reception  of 
a  deputation  of  London  working-men, 
who  desired  to  learn  from  Sir  Roderick 
Mnrchison,  the  director  of  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines,  whether  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  institution  in  Jermyn  Street 
could  be  made  available  for  the  supply  of 
that  scientific  instruction,  the  need  of 
which  could  not  have  been  apprehended 
or  stated  more  clearly  than  it  was  by 
them. 

The  heads  of  colleges  in  our  great  uni- 
versities (who  have  not  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  mobile  ofpersons)  have,  in 
several  cases,  thought  it  well  that  out  of 
the  great  number  of  honors  and  rewards 
at  their  disposal,  a  few  should  hereafter 
be  given  to  the  cultivators  of  the  physi- 
cal sciences.  Nay,  I  hear  that  some  col- 
leges have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  appoint 
one  or,  may  be,  two  special  tutors  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  physical  science  before  the  under- 
graduate mind.  And  I  say  it  with  grati- 
tude and  great  respect  for  those  eminent 
persons,  that  the  head  masters  of  our 
public  schools,  Eton,  Harrow,  Winches- 
ter, have  addressed  themselves  to  the 
problem  of  introducing  instruction  in 
physical  science  among  the  studies  of 
those  great  educational  bodies,  with 
much  honesty  of  purpose  and  enlighten- 
ment of  understanding ;  and  I  live  in  hope 
that,  before  long,  important  changes  in 
this  direction  will  be  carried  into  effect 
in  those  strongholds  of  ancient  prescrip- 
tion. In  fact,  such  changes  have  already 
been  made,  and  physical  science,  even 
now,  constitutes  a  recognised  element  of 
the  school  curriculum  in  Harrow  and 
Rugby,  whilst  I  understand  that  ample 
preparations  for  such  studies  are  being 
made  at  Eton  and  elsewhere. 

Looking  at  these  facts,  I  might  per- 
haps spare  myself  the  trouble  of  giving 
any  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  phy. 
Bical  science  into  elementary  education  ^ 


yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  may  be 
well  if  I  place  before  you  some  consid- 
erations which,  perhaps,  have  hardly 
received  full  attention. 

At  other  times  and  in  other  places  I 
have  endeavored  to  state  the  higrher  and 
more  absti*act  arguments  by  which  the 
study  of  physical  science  may  be  shown 
to  be  indispensable  to  the  complete 
training  of  the  human  mind  ;  but  I  do 
not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that,  because 
I  happen  to  be  devoted  to  more  or  less 
abstract  and  ''  unpractical  ^'  pursuits,  I 
am  insensible  to  the  weight  which  ought 
to  be  attached  to  that  which  has  been 
said  to  be  the  English  conception  of  Para- 
dise—viz.  "getting  on."  I  look  upon 
it,  that  "  getting  on  "  is  a  vei-y  important 
matter  indeed.  I  do  not  mean  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  coarse  and  tangible 
results  of  success,  but  because  humanity 
is  so  constituted  that  a  vast  number  of 
us  would  never  be  impelled  to  those 
stretches  of  exertion  which  make  us 
wiser  and  more  capable  men,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  absolute  necessity  of  putting 
on  our  faculties  all  the  strain  they  will 
bear,  for  the  purpose  of  "  getting  on  " 
in  the  most  practical  sense. 

Now  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  phy- 
sical science  as  a  means  of  getting  on,  is 
indubitable.  There  are  hardly  any  of 
our  trades,  except  the  merely  huckstering 
ones,  in  which  some  knowledge  of  science 
may  not  be  directly  profitable  to  the 
pursuer  of  that  occupation.  As  ind ustry 
attains  higher  stages  of  its  development, 
as  its  processes  become  more  complicated 
and  refined,  and  competition  more  keen, 
the  sciences  are  dragged  in,  one  by  one, 
to  take  their  share  in  the  fray ;  and  he 
who  can  best  avail  himself  of  their  help 
is  the  man  who  will  come  out  uppermost 
in  that  struggle  for  existence,  which  goes 
on  as  fiercely  beneath  the  smooth  sur- 
face of  modem  society  as  among  the 
wild  inhabitants  of  the  woods. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  bearing  of  science 
on  ordinary  practical  life,  let  me  direct 
your  attention  to  its  immense  influence 
on  several  of  the  professions  I  ask  any 
one  who  has  adopted  the  calling  of  an 
engineer,  how  much  time  he  lost  when 
he  left  school,  because  he  had  to  devote 
himself  to  pursuits  which  were  absolutely 
novel  and  strange,  and  of  which  he  had 
not  obtained  the  remotest  conception 
from  his  instructors  ?    He  had  to  i'arail- 
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iarize  himself  with  ideas  of  the  course 
and  powers  of  nature,  to  which  his  atten- 
tion had  never  been  directed  durini:^  his 
8chooMife,  and  to  learn,  for  the  first  time, 
that  a  world  of  facts  lies  outside  and 
beyond  the  world  of  words.  I  appeal 
to  those  who  know  what  Engineering  is, 
to  say  how  far  I  am  right  in  respect  to 
that  profession;  but  with  regard  to 
another,  of  no  less  importance,  I  shall 
venture  to  speak  of  my  own  knowledge. 
There  is  no  one  of  us  who  may  not  at 
any  moment  be  thrown,  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  physical  incapacity,  into  the 
hands  of  a  medical  practitioner.  The 
chances  of  life  and  death  for  all  and 
each  of  us  may  at  any  moment  depend 
on  the  skill  with  which  that  practitioner 
is  able  to  make  out  what  is  wrong  in  our 
bodily  frames,  and  on  his  ability  to  apply 
the  proper  remedy  to  the  defect. 

The  necessities  of  modem  life  are  such, 
and  the  class  from  which  the  medical 
profession  is  chiefly  recruited  is  so  situa- 
ted, that  few  medical  men  can  hope  to 
spend  more  than  three  or  four,  or  it  may 
be  five,  years  in  the  pursuit  of  those 
studies  which  are  immediately  germane 
to  physic.  How  is  that  all  too  brief 
period  spent  at  present  ?  I  speak  as  an 
old  examiner,  having  served  some  eleven 
or  twelve  years  in  that  capacity  in  the 
University  of  London,  and  therefore  hav- 
ing a  certain  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  subject ;  but  I  might  fortify  myself 
by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  Mr.  Quain,  whom 
I  heard  the  other  da^  in  an  admirable 
address  (the  Hunterian  Oration)  deal 
fully  and  wisely  with  this  very  topic* 

A  young  man  commencing  the  study 
of  medicine  is  at  ohce  required  to 
endeavour  to  tnake  an  acquaintance 
with  a  number  of  sciences,  such  as 
Physics,  as    Chemistry,  as    Botany,  as 

*  Mr.  Quaiirs  words  {Medical  limes  and  Gazette^ 
February  ao)  are: — "  A  few  words  as  to  our  spe- 
cial Medical  course  of  instruction  and  the  influence 
upon  it  of  such  changes  in  the  elementary  schools 
as  I  have  mentioned.  The  student  now  enters  at 
once  upon  several  sciences — physios,  Qheroistry, 
anatomy,  physiology,  botany,  pharmacy,  therapeu- 
tics— all  these,  the  farts  and  the  language  and  the 
laws  of  each,  to  be  mastered  in  eighteen  months. 
Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Medical  course  many 
have  learned  little.  We  cannot  claim  anything 
better  tlian  the  Examiner  of  the  University  of 
London  and  tlie  Cambridge  Lecturer  have  reported, 
for  their  Universities.  Supposing  that  at  school 
young  people  had  acquired  some  exact  elementary 


Physiology,  which  are  absolutely  and 
entirely  strange  to  him,  however  excel- 
lent his  so-called  education  at  school 
may  have  been.  Not  only  is  he  devoid 
of  all  apprehension  of  scientific  concep- 
tions, not  only  does  he  fail  to  attach  any 
meaning  to  the  words  "  matter,*' "  force," 
or  "  law "  in  their  scientific  senses,  but, 
worse  still,  he  has  no  notion  of  what  it 
is  to  come  into  contact  with  nature,  or 
to  lay  his  mind  alongside  of  a  pliysical 
fact,  and  try  to  conquer  it  in  the  way 
our  great  naval  hero  told  his  captains 
to  master  their  enemies.  His  whole 
mind  has  been  given  to  books,  and  I 
am  hardly  exaggerating  if  I  say  that 
they  are  more  real  to  him  than  nature. 
He  imagines  that  all  knowledge  can  be 
got  out  of  books,  and  rests  upon  the 
authority  of  some  master  or  other;  nor 
does  he  enteitain  any  misgiving  that 
the  method  of  learning  which  led  to 
proficiency  in  the  rules  of  grammar 
will  suffice  to  lead  him  to  a  mastery  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  The  youns^ster, 
thus  unprepared  for  serious  study,  is 
turned  loose  among  his  medical  studies, 
with  the  result,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  that  the  first  year  of  his  curriculum 
is  spent  in  learning  how  to  learn.  Indeed, 
he  IS  lucky,  if  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  by  the  exertions  of  his  teachers 
and  his  own  industry,  he  has  acquired 
even  that  art  of  arts.  After  which 
there  remain  not  more  that)  three,  or 
perhaps  four,  years  for  the  profitable 
study  of  such  vast  sciences  as  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Therapeutics,  Medicine, 
Surgery,  Obstetrics,  and  the  like,  upon 
his  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  which  it 
depends  whether  the  practitioner  shall 
diminish  or  increase  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality. Now  what  is  it  but  the  pre- 
posterous condition  of  ordinaiy  school 

knowledge  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  a  branch  of 
n.tural  history — say  botany — wiih  the  physiology 
connected  with  it,  they  would  then  have  gained 
necessary  knowledge,  with  some  practice  in  induc- 
tive reasoning.  The  whole  studies  are  processes 
of  observation  and  induction — the  best  discipline  of 
the  mind  for  the  purposes  of  life — for  our  purpoeea 
not  less  than  any.  'By  such  study  (says  Dr. 
Whewell)  of  one  or  more  departments  of 
inductive  science  the  mind  may  escape  from 
the  thraldom  of  mere  words.'  By  that  plan 
the  burden  of  the  early  Medical  course  would 
be  much  lightened,  and  more  time  devoted  to 
practical  studies,  including  Sir  Thomas  Wat- 
son's 'final  and  supreme  stage*  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Medicine.*' 
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education  which  prevents  a  young  man 
of  seventeen,  destined  for  the  practice 
of  medicine,  from  being  fully  priipared 
for  the  study  of  nature,  and  from  coming 
to  the  medical  school  equipped  with  that 
preliminary  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  Physics,  of  Chemistry,  and  of  Biology, 
upon  which  he  has  now  to  waste  one  of 
the  precious  years,  every  moment  of 
which  ouglit  to  be  given  to  those  studies 
which  bear  directly  upon  the  knowledge 
of  his  profession  ? 

There  is  another  profession,  to  the 
members  of  which,  I  think,  a  certain  pre- 
liminary knowledge  of  physical  science 
might  be  quite  as  valuable  as  to  the 
medical  man.  The  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine sets  before  himself  the  noble  object 
of  taking  care  of  nian^s  bodily  welfare; 
but  the  members  of  this  other  profession 
undertake  to  "minister  to  mmds  dis- 
eased," and,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  dimin- 
ish sin  and  soften  sorrow.  Like  the, 
medical  profession,  the  clerical,  of  which 
I  now  speak,  rests  its  power  to  heal  up- 
on its  knowledge  of  the  order  of  the 
universe — upon  certain  theories  of  mrm's 
relation  to  that  which  lies  outside  him. 
It  is  not  my  business  to  express  any 
opinion  about  these  theories.  I  merely 
wish  to  point  out  that,  like  all  other 
theories,  they  are  professedly  based  up- 
on matter  of  fact.  Thus  the  clerical 
profession  has  to  deal  with  the  facts  of 
nature  from  a  certain  point  of  view ; 
and  hence  it  comes  into  contact  with 
that  of  'the  man  of  science,  who  has  to 
treat  the  same  facts  from  another  point 
of  view.  You  know  how  often  that  con- 
tact is  to  be  described  as  collision,  or 
violent  friction ;  and  how  great  the  heat, 
how  little  the  light,  which  commonly  re- 
sults from  it. 

In  the  interests  of  fair  play,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  of  mankind,  I  ask,  Why 
do  not  the  clergy  as  a  body  acquire,  as 
a  part  of  their  preliminary  education, 
some  such  tincture  of  physical  science 
as  will  put  them  in  a  po.sition  to  under- 
stand the  difficulties  m  the  way  of  ac- 
cepting their  theories,  which  are  forced 
upon  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  and 
intelligent  man  who  has  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  instruct  himself  in  the  elements  of 
natural  knowledge? 

Some  time  ago  it  was  my  fate  to  at- 
tend a  large  meeting  of  the  clergy  for 
the   purpose  of  delivering  an  address 


which  I  had  been  invited  to  give.*  I 
spoke  of  some  of  the  most  elementary 
facts  in  physical  science,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  directly  contradict 
certain  of  the  ordinary  teachings  of  the 
clergy.  The  result  was  that,  after  I  had 
finished,  one  section  of  the  assembled 
ecclesiastics  attacked  me  with  all  the  in- 
temperance of  pious  zeal,  for  stating  facts 
and  conclusions  which  no  competent 
judge  doubts;  while,  after  the  first 
speakers  had  subsided,  amidst  the  cheers 
of  the  great  majority  of  their  colleagues, 
the  more  rational  minority  rose  to  tell 
me  that  I  had  taken  wholly  superfluous 
pains ;  that  they  already  knew  all  about 
what  1  had  told  them,  and  perfectly  a- 
greed  with  me.  A  hard-headed  friend 
of  mine,  who  was  present,  put  the  not 
unnatural  (question,  "Then  why  don't 
you  say  so  m  your  pulpits  ? "  to  which 
inquiiy  I  heard  no  reply. 

In  fact,  the  clergy  are  at  present  divi- 
sible into"  three  sections  :  an  immense 
body  who  are  ignorant  and  speak  out ;  a 
small  proportion  who  know  and  are 
silent ;  and  a  minute  minority  who  know 
and  speak  according  to  their  knowledge. 
By  the  clergy,  I  mean  especially  the 
Protestant  clergy.  Our  great  antago- 
nist— I  speak  as  a  man  oi  science — the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  one  great 
spiritual  organization  which  is  able  to 
resist,  and  must,  as  a  matter  of  life  and 
de<ath,  resist  the  progress  of  science  and 
modern  civilization,  manages  her  affairs 
much  better. 

It  was  my  fortune  some  time  ago  to 
pay  a  visit  to  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  institutions  in  which  the  clergy  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  these  isl- 
ands are  trained ;  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  difference  between  these  men 
and  the  comfortable  champions  of  Ang- 
licanism and  of  Dissent,  was  comparable 
to  the  difference  between  our  gallant 
Volunteers  and  the  trained  veterans  of 
Napoleon's  Old  Guard. 

The  Catholic  priest  is  trained  to  know 
his  business,  and  do  it  effectually.  The 
professors  of  the  college  in  question, 
learned,  zealous,  and  determined  men, 
permitted  me  to  speak  frankly  with  them. 
We  talked  like  outposts  of  opposed  arm- 
ies during  a  truce — as  friendly  enemies ; 
and  when  I  ventured  to  point  out  the 
difficulties  their  students  would  have  to 
encounter  from  scientific  thought,  they 
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replied  :  "  Our  Church  has  lasted  many 
ages,  and  has  passed  safely  through  many 
storms.  The  present  is  but  a  new  gust 
of  the  old  tempest)  and  we  do  not  turn 
out  our  youDg  men  less  fitted  to  weather 
it,  than  they  have  been,  in  former  ages, 
to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  those 
times.  The  heresies  of  the  day  are  ex- 
plained to  them  by  their  professors  of 
philosophy  and  science,  and  they  are 
taught  how  those  heresies  are  to  be  met.^' 

I  heartiljr  respect  an  organization 
which  faces  its  enemies  in  this  way ;  and 
I  wish  that  all  ecclesiastical  organizations 
wer^  in  as  effective  a  condition.  I  think 
it  would  be  better,  not  only  for  them 
but  for  us.  The  army  of  liberal  thought 
is,  at  present,  in  very  loose  order ;  and 
many  a  spirited  free  thinker  makes  use 
of  his  freedom  mainly  to  vent  non- 
sense. "We  should  be  the  better  for  a 
vigorous  and  watchful  enemy  to  hammer 
lis  into  cohesion  and  discipline,  and  I, 
for  one,  lament  that  the  bench  of  Bishops 
cannot  show  a  man  of  the  calibre  of  But- 
ler of  the  "  Analogy,"  who,  if  he  were 
alive,  would  make  short  work  of  much 
of  the  current  a  priori  "infidelitv." 

I  hope  you  will  consider  that  the 
arguments  I  have  now  stated,  even  if 
there  were  no  better  ones,  constitute  a 
sufficient  apology  for  urging  the  intro- 
duction of  science  into  schools.  The 
next  question  to  which  I  have  to  address 
myself  is.  What  sciences  ought  to  be 
thus  taught?  And  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  questions,  because  my 
side  (I  am  afraid  I  am  a  terribly  candid 
friend)  sometimes  spoils  its  cause  by 
going  in  for  too  much.  There  are  other 
forms  of  culture  beside  physical  science, 
and  I  should  be  profoundly  sorry  to  see 
the  fact  forgotten,  or  even  to  observe  a 
tendency  to  starve  or  cripple  literary  or 
{esthetic  culture  for  the  sake  of  science. 
Such  a  narrow  view  of  the  nature  of  edu- 
cation h.a8  nothing  to  do  with  my  firm 
conviction  that  a  complete  and  thorough 
scientific  culture  ought  to  be  introduced 
into  all  schools.  By  this,  however,  I  do 
not  mean  that  every  schoolboy  should  be 
taught  everything  in  science.  That  would 
be  a  very  absurd  thing  to  conceive,  and 
a  very  mischievous  thing  to  attempt. 
What  I  mean  is  that  no  boy  nor  girl 
should  leave  school  without  possessing  a 
grasp  of  the  general  character  of  science, 
and  without  having  been  disciplined, 


more  or  less,  in  the  methods  of  aU  sci- 
ences ;  so  that,  when  turned  into  the 
world  to  make  their  own  way,  they  shall 
be  prepared  to  face  scientific  discnssions 
and  scientific  problems,  not  by  knowing 
at  once  the  conditions  of  every  problem, 
or  by  being  able  at  once  to  solve  it;  but 
by  being  familiar  with  the  general  cur- 
rent of  scientific  thought,  and  being  able 
to  apply  the  methods  of  science  in  the 
proper  way,  isrhen  they  have  acquainted 
themselves  with  the  conditions  of  the 
special  problem. 

That  is  what  I  understand  by  scien- 
tific education.  To  furnish  a  boy  with 
such  an  education,  it  is  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  devote  his  whole 
school  existence  to  physical  science:  in 
fact,  no  one  would  lament  so  one-sided  a 
proceeding  more  than  L  Nay  more,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  him  to  give  up  more 
than  a  moderate  share  of  his  time  to  such 
studies,  if  they  be  properly  selected  and 
'arranged,  and  if  he  be  trained  in  them  in 
a  fitting  manner 

I  conceive  the  proper  course  to  be 
somewhat  as  follows.  To  begin  with, 
let  every  child  be  instructed  in  those  gen- 
eral views  of  the  phenomena  of  nature 
for  which  we  have  no  exact  English  name. 
The  nearest  approximation  to  a  name  for 
what  I  mean,  which  we  possess,  is  '^  phy- 
sical geography."  The  Germans  have  a 
better,  *'  Erdkunde"  ("  earth  knowledge" 
or  "  geology  "  in  its  etyiftological  sense), 
that  IS  to  say,  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
earth,  and  what  is  on  it,  in  it,  and  about 
it.  If  any  one  who  has  had  experience  of 
the  ways  of  young  children  will  call  to 
mind  their  questions,  he  will  find  that  so 
far  as  they  can  be  put  into  any  scientific 
category,  they  come  under  this  head  of 
"  Erdkunde."  The  child  asks, "  What  is 
the  moon,  and  why  does  it  shine?" 
^^  What  is  this  water,  and  where  does  it 
run  ?  "  "  W^hat  is  the  wind  ?  "  "  What 
makes  the  waves  in  the  sea  ?  "  '^  Where 
does  this  animal  live,  and  what  is  the  use 
of  that  plant  ?  "  And  if  not  snubbed  and 
stunted  by  being  told  not  to  ask  foolish 
questions,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  intellec- 
tual craving  of  a  young  child ;  nor  any 
bound  to  the  slow  but  solid  accretion  of 
knowledge  and  development  of  the  think- 
ing faculty  in  this  way.  To  all  such  ques* 
tions,  answers  which  are  necessarily 
incomplete,  though  true  as  far  as  they  go, 
may  be  given  by  any  teacher  whose  ideas 
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represent  real  knowledge  and  not  mere 
book  learning;  and  a  panoramic  view  of 
nature,  accompanied  by  a  strong  infusion 
of  the  scientific  habit  of  mind,  may  thus 
.  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  child 
of  nine  or  ten. 

After  this  preliminary  opening  of  the 
eyes  to  the  great  spectacle  of  the  daily 
progress  of  nature,  as  the  reasoning  fac- 
ulties of  the  child  grow,  and  he  becomes 
familiar  with  the  nse  of  the  tools  of 
knowledge— reading,  writing,  and  ele- 
mentary mathematics — he  should  pass  on 
to  what  is,  in  the  more  strict  sense,  phy- 
sical science.  Now  there  are  two  kinds  of 
physical  science :  the  one  regards  form 
and  the  relation  of  forms  to  one  another; 
the  other  deals  with  causes  and  effects. 
In  many  of  what  we  term  our  sciences, 
these  two  kinds  are  mixed  np  together ; 
but  systematic  botany  is  a  pure  example 
of  the  former  kind,  and  physics  of  the 
latter  kind  of  science.  Every  educa- 
tional advantage  which  training  in  phy- 
sical science  csin  give  is  obtainable  from 
the  proper  study  of  these  two;  and  I 
should  be  contented,  for  the  present,  if 
they,  added  to  our  "  Erdkunde,"  furnished 
the  whole  of  the  scientific  curriculum  of 
schools.  Indeed,  I  conceive  it  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  boons  which  could  be 
conferred  upon  England,  if  henceforward 
every  child  in  the  country  were  instnict- 
ed  in  the  general  knowledge  of  the  things 
about  it — ^in  the  elements  of  physics,  and 
of  botany.  But  I  should  be  still  better 
pleased  if  there  could  be  added  some- 
wliat  of  chemistry,  and  an  elementary  ac- 
quaintance with  human  physiology. 

So  far  as  school  education  is  concerned, 
I  want  to  go  no  further  just  now  ;  and  I 
believe  that  such  instruction  would  make 
an  excellent  introduction  to  that  prepa- 
ratory scientific  training  which,  as  I  have 
indicated,  is  so  essential  fur  the  successful 
pursuit  of  our  mostlmportant  professions. 
But  this  modicum  of  instruction  must  be 
so  given  as  to  insure  real  knowledge  and 
practical  discipline.  If  scientific  education 
IS  to  be  dealt  with  as  mere  bookwork,  it 
will  be  better  not  to  attempt  it,  but  to  stick 
to  the  Latin  Grammar,  which  makes  no 
pretence  to  be  anything  but  bookwork. 

If  the  great  benefits  of  scientific  train- 
ing are  sought,  it  is  essential  that  such 
training  should  be  real :  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  mind  of  the  scholar  should  be 
brought  into  direct  relation  with  fact 


that  he  should  not  merely  be  told  a  thing, 
but  made  to  see  by  the  use  of  his  own 
intellect  and  abilily  that  the  thing  is  so 
and  no  otherwise.  The  great  peculiarity  of 
scientific  training,  that  in  virtue  of  which 
it  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other  disci- 
pline whatsoever,  is  this  bnnging  of  the 
mind  directly  into  contact  with  fact,  and 
practising  the  intellect  in  the  completest 
form  of  induction ;  that  is  to  say,  in  draw- 
ing conclusions  from  particular  facts  made 
known  by  immediate  observation  of  na- 
ture. 

The  other  studies  which  enter  into 
ordinary  education  do  not  discipline  the 
mind  in  this  way.  Mathematical  trainings 
is  almost  purely  deductive.  The  mathe- 
matician starts  with  a  few  simple  propo- 
sitions, the  proof  of  which  is  so  obvious 
that  they  are  called  self-evident,  and  the 
rest  of  his  work  consists  of  subtle  deduc- 
tions from  them.  The  teaching  of  lan- 
guages, at  any  rate  as  ordinarily  practised, 
is  of  the  same  general  nature, — authority 
and  tradition  furnish  the  data  and  the  m3n- 
tal  operations  of  the  scholar  are  deductive. 

Again  :  If  history  be  the  subject  of 
study,  the  facts  are  still  taken  upon  the 
evidence  of  tradition  and  authority.  You 
cannot  make  a  boy  see  the  battle  of  Ther- 
mopylae for  himself,  or  know  of  his  own 
knowledge  that  Cromwell  once  ruled  Eng- 
land. .There  is  no  getting  into  direct 
contact  with  natural  fact  by  this  road ; 
there  is  no  dispensing  with  authority,  but 
rather  a  resting  upon  it. 

In  all  these  respects,  science  differs 
from  other  educational  discipline,  and 
prepares  the  scholar  for  common  life. 
What  have  we  to  do  in  every-day  life  ? 
Most  of  the  business  which  demands  our 
attention  is  matter  of  fact,  which  needs, 
in  the  first  place,  to  be  accurately  observed 
or  apprehended ;  in  the  second,  to  be  inter- 
preted by  inductive  and  deductive  reason - 
mgs,  which  are  altogether  similar  in  their 
nature  to  those  em^oyed  in  science.  In 
the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  whatever 
is  taken  for  granted  is  so  taken  at  one^s 
own  peril ;  fact  and  reason  are  the  ultimate 
arbiters,  and  patience  and  honesty  are 
the  great  helpers  out  of  difficulty. 

But  if  scientific  training  is  to  yield  its 
most  eminent  results,  it  must,  I  repeat,  be 
made  practical.  That  is  to  say,  in  explain- 
ing to  a  child  the  general  phenomena  of 
nature,  you  must,  as  far  as  possible,  give 
eality  to  your  teaching  by  object-lessons ; 
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in  teaching  him  botany,  he  muBt  handle 
the  plants  and  dissect  the  flowers  for  him- 
self;  in  teaching  him  physics  and  chem- 
istiy,  you  must  not  be  solicitous  to  fill 
him  with  information,  but  you  must  be 
careful  that  what  he  learns  he  knows  of 
his  own  knowledge.  Don't  be  satisfied 
with  telling  him  Uiat  a  magnet  attracts 
iron.  Let  him  see  that  it  does ;  let  him 
feel  the  pull  of  the  one  upon  the  other 
for  himself.  And,  especially,  tell  him 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  doubt  until  he  is 
compelled,  by  the  absolute  authority  of 
nature,  to  believe  that  which  is  written 
in  books.  Pursue  this  discipline  carefully 
and  conscientiously,  and  you  may  make 
sure  that,  however  scanty  may  be  the 
measure  of  information  which  you  have 
poured  into  the  boy's  mind,  you  have 
created  an  intellectual  habit  of  priceless 
value  in  practical  life. 

One  is  constantly  asked.  When  should 
this  scientific  education  be  commenced  ? 
I  should  say,  with  the  dawn  of  intelli- 
gence. As  I  have  already  said,  a  child 
seeks  for  information  about  matters  of 
physical  science  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
talk.  The  first  teaching  it  wants  is  an 
object-lesson  of  one  sort  or  another ;  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  fit  for  systematic  instruc- 
tion of  any  kind,  it  is  fit  for  a  modicum 
of  science. 

People  talk  of  the  difficulty  of  teach- 
ing young  children  such  matters,  and  in 
the  same  breath  insist  upon  their  learn- 
ing their  Catechism,  which  contains 
propositions  far  harder  to  comprehend 
than  anything  in  the  educational  course 
I  have  proposed.  Again,  I  am  inces- 
santly told  that  we  who  advocate  the 
introduction  of  science  into  schools  make 
no  allowance  for  the  stupidity  of  the 
average  boy  or  girl ;  but,  m  my  belief, 
that  stupidity,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
"^<,  non  naadtur^'*  and  is  developed  by 
a  long  process  of  parental  and  pedagogic 
repression  of  the  natural  intellectual 
appetites,  accompanied  by  a  persistent 
attempt  to  create  artificial  ones  for  food 
which  is  not  only  tasteless,  but  essen- 
tially indigestible. 

Those  who  urge  the  difficulty  of  in- 
structing young  people  in  science  are  apt 
to  forget  another  very  impoitant  conai- 
tion  of  success — ^important  in  all  kinds 
of  teaching,  but  most  essential,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think,  when  the  scholars  are 
very  young.    This  condition  is,  that  the 


teacher  should  himself  really  and  practi- 
cally know  his  subject.  If  he  does,  be 
will  be  able  to  speak  of  it  in  the  easy 
language,  and  with  the  completeness  of 
conviction,  with  which  he  talks  of  any 
ordinary  every-day  matter.  If  he  does 
not,  he  will  be  afraid  to  wander  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  technical  phraseology 
which  he  has  got  up ;  and  a  dead  dog- 
matism, which  oppresses  or  raises  oppo- 
sition, will  take  the  place  of  the  lively 
confidence,  born  of  personal  conviction, 
which  cheers  and  encourages  the  emi- 
nently sympathetic  mind  of  childhood. 

I  have  already  hinted  that  such  scien- 
tific training  as  we  seek  for  may  be 
given  without  making  any  extravagant 
claim  upon  I  he  time  now  devoted  to 
education.  We  ask  only  for  "a  most 
favored  nation"  clause  in  our  treaty 
with  the  schoolmaster;  we  demand  no 
more  than  that  science  shall  have  as 
much  time  given  to  it  as  any  other  single 
subject — say  four  hours  a  week  in  each 
class  of  an  ordinary  school. 

For  the  present,  I  think  men  of  science 
would  be  well  content  with  such  an 
arrangement  as  this  ;  but,  speaking  for 
myself,  I  do  not  pretend  to  believe  that 
such  an  arrangement  can  be,  or  will  be, 
permanent.  In  these  times  the  educa- 
tional tree  seems  to  me  to  have  its  roots 
in  the  air,  its  leaves  and  fiowers  in  the 
ground  ;  and  I  confess  I  should  very 
much  like  to  turn  it  upside  down,  so 
that  its  roots  might  be  solidly  embedded 
among  the  facts  of  nature,  and  draw 
thence  a  sound  nutriment  for  the  foliage 
and  fruit  of  literature  and  of  art.  No 
educational  system  can  have  a  claim  to 
permanence  unless  it  recognizes  the 
truth  that  education  has  two  great  ends 
to  which  everything  else  must  be  subor- 
dinated. The  one  of  these  is  to  increase 
knowledge ;  the  other  is  to  develop  the 
love  of  right  and  the  hatred  of  wrong. 

With  wisdom  and  uprightness  a  nation 
can  make  its  way  worthily,  and  beauty 
will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  two, 
even  if  she  be  not  specially  invited ; 
while  there  is,  perhaps,  no  sight  in  the 
whole  world  more  saddening  and  revolt- 
ing than  is  offered  by  men  sunk  in  igno- 
rance of  everything  but  what  other  men 
have  written  ;  seemingly  devoid  of  moral 
belief  or  guidance,  but  with  the  sense  ot 
beauty  so  keen,  and  the  pover  of  expres- 
sion so  cultivated,  that    their  sensual 
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caterwauling  may  be  almost  mistaken 
for  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

At  present,  education  is  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  power 
of  expression,  and  of  the  sense  of  literary 
beauty.  The  matter  of  having  anything 
to  say  beyond  a  hash  of  other  people's 
opinions,  or  of  possessing  any  criterion 
of  beauty,  so  that  we  may  distinguish 
between  the  God-like  and  the  devilish,  is 
left  aside  as  of  no  moment.  I  think  I  do 
not  eiT  in  saying  that  if  science  were 
made  the  foundation  of  education, 
instead  of  being,  at  most,  stuck  on  as 
cornice  to  the  edifice,  this  state  of  things 
could  not  exist. 

In  advocating  the  introduction  of 
physical  science  as  a  leading  element  in 
education,  I  by  no  means  refer  only  to 
the  higher  schools.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  such  a  change  is  even  more 
imperatively  called  for  in  those  primary 
schools  in  which  the  children  of  the  poor 
are  expected  to  turn  to  the  best  account 
the  little  time  they  can  devote  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  A  great  step 
in  this  direction  has  already  been  made 
by  the  establishment  of  science-classes 
under  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art, — a  measure  which  came  into  exist- 
ence unnoticed,  but  which  will,  I  believe, 
turn  out  to  be  of  more  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  than  many  political 
changes,  over  which  the  noise  of  battle 
has  rent  the  air. 

Under  the  regulations  to  which  I  refer, 
a  schoolmaster  can  set  up  a  class  in  one 
or  more  branches  of  science ;  his  pupils 
will  be  examined,  and  the  State  will  pay 
him,  at  a  certain  rate,  for  all  who  suc- 
ceed in  passing.  I  have  acted  as  an 
examiner  under  this  system  from  the 
beginning  of  its  establishment,  and  this 
year  I  expect  to  have  not  fewer  than  a 
couple  of  thousand  sets  of  answers  to 
questions  in  Physiology,  mainly  from 
young  people  of  the  artisan  class,  who 
have  been  taught  in  the  schools  which 
are  now  scattered  all  over  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Some  of  my  colleagues, 
who  have  to  deal  with  subjects  such  as 
Geometry,  for  which  the  present  teach- 
ing power  is  better  organized,  I  under- 
stand are  likely  to  have  three  or  four 
times  as  many  papers.  So  far  as  my 
own  subjects  are  concerned,  I  can  under- 
take to  say  that  a  great  deal  of  the  teach- 
ing, the  results  of  which  are  before  me 


in  three  examinations,  is  very  sound  and 
good,  and  I  think  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  examiners,  not  only  to  keep  up  the 
present  standard,  but  to  cause  an  almost 
unlimited  improvement.  Now  what 
does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  by  hold- 
ing out  a  very  moderate  inducement, 
the  masters  of  primary  schools  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  led  to 
convert  them  into  little  foci  of  scientific 
instruction,  and  that  they  and  their  pupils 
have  contrived  to  find  or  to  make  tune 
enough  to  carry  out  this  object  with  a 
very  considerable  decree  pf  eflSciency. 
That  eflSciency  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  very 
much  increased  as  the  system  becomes 
known  and  perfected,  even  with  the  very 
limited  leisure  left  to  masters  jind 
teachers  on  week-days.  And  this  leads 
me  to  ask,  Why  should  scientific  teach- 
ing be  limited  to  week-days? 

Ecclesiastically-minded  persons  are  in 
the  habit  of  calling  things  they  do  not 
like  by  very  hard  names,  and  I  should 
not  wonder  if  they  brand  the  proposition 
I  am  about  to  make  as  blasphemous,  and 
worse.  But,  riot  minding  tnis,  I  venture 
to  ask,  Would  there  really  be  anything 
wrong  in  using  part  of  Sunday  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  those  wjio  have 
no  other  leisure,  in  a  Knowledge  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  of  man's  rela- 
tion to  nature  ? 

I  should  like  to  see  a  scientific  Sunday- 
school  in  every  parish,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  superseding  any  existing  means 
of  teaching  the  people  the  things  that 
are  for  their  good,  but  side  by  side  with 
them.  I  cannot  but  think  that  there  is 
room  for  all  of  us  to  work  in  helping  to 
bridge  over  the  great  abyss  of  ignorance 
which  lies  at  our  feet. 

And  if  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  persons 
to  whom  I  have  referred,  object  that 
they  find  it  derogatory  to  the  honor  of 
the  God  whom  they  worship,  to  awaken 
the  minds  of  the  young  to  the  infinite 
wonder  and  majesty  of  the  works  which 
they  proclaim  His,  and  to  teach  them 
those  laws  which  must  needs  be  His  laws, 
and  therefore  of  all  things  needful  for 
man  to  know — I  can  only  recommend 
them  to  be  let  blood  and  put  on  low 
diet.  There  must  be  something  very 
wron^  going  on  in  the  instrument  of 
logic  if  it  turns  out  such  conclusions  from 
such  premises. 
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We  come  late  to  the  production  of 
things  which  s^em  very  obvious.  The 
world  has  been  speculating  about  morals 
since  it  began  to  speculate  at  all.  We 
are  overwhelmed  with  systems  of  moral 
philosophy,  and  theories  about  human 
nature  and  its  laws.  But  it  is  only  re- 
cently that  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
people  that  it  is  desirable  to  attempt  to 
examine  and  compare  the  actual  pheno- 
mena of  morality  in  action ;  to  see  if  its 
working  and  aspects  were,  as  they  are 
assumed  to  be  in  most  moral  treatises, 
always  uniform,  or,  if  there  have  been 
differences  in  tendencies  or  develop- 
ments as  times  and  man's  circumstances 
changed,  to  mark  and  trace  them ;  to  as- 
certain and  generalize,  if  the  facts  ad- 
mitted it,  the  course  and  revolutions  of 
moral  ideas,  the  rise  and  predominance 
of  this  one,  the  decay  of  that  one,  the 
combined  result  of  their  hifluence  one 
on  another,  as  the  fortunes  of  the  human 
race  ran  their  course.  That  is  to  say,  it 
was  not  till  comparatively  the  other  day 
thonght  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
moral  theories  to  have  an  enlarged  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  ways 
in  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  morality 
has  shown  itself  in  the  conduct  and  sen- 
timents of  men  and  society  at  various 
times :  it  never  struck  any  of  the  many 
keen  and  powerful  inquirers  interested  in 
the  study  of  morality  to  write  a  history 
of  morals — to  state  what  have  been  the 
facts  which  their  vast  and  complicated 
subject  has  presented  in  that  scene  of 
human  activity  which  has  been  going  on 
so  long  and  so  widely,  and  in  which  there 
have  been  such  endlessly  diversified  op- 
portunities to  observe  the  real  play  of 
moral  forces.  History,  of  course,  has 
been  largely  laid  under  contiibution  in 
philosophical  speculations  on  morals ;  but 
it  is  a  new  thing  to  attempt  a  history  of 
morals,  of  their  phases  and  progress  and 
alternations,  simply  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  we  have  had  histories  of  mathema- 
tics, or  of  astronomy,  or  of  law,  or 
generally  of  experimental  science,  or  of 
the  various  schools  of  ancient  and 
modern  philosophy. 

Since  morality  is  based,  as  a  matter  of 
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philosophy,  on  the  facts  of  human  nature 
as  we  are  supposed  to  find  them,  it  would 
be  almost  unaccountable   that  such  a 
generalized    and    comprehensive  state- 
ment of  them  should  not  have  been  at- 
tempted, were  it  not  for  the  enormous 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking.     This  is  so 
great  as  to  render  it,  at  first  sight,  in 
any  complete  and  satisfactory  sense,   a 
chimerical  and  futile  one.     For  the  facts 
have  to  be  got  at,  and  then  to  be  valued  ; 
and  both  these  processes,  on  the  scale 
which    a  history   of   morals    supposes, 
imply  not  only  a  penetration  and  capacity 
of  mind  in  the  observer,  but  a  possibility 
of  definite  verification  in  the  phenomena 
themselves  which  none  but  very  sanguine 
people  will  as  yet  anticipate,  when  the 
subject  of   observation   is  that  compli- 
cated and  enigmatical  thin^  which  we 
call  human  nature.     Any  historical  ac- 
count, of  wide  range,  of  the  facts  of 
moral  consciousness  and  governing  prin- 
ciple, exhibited  in  the  manifold  condi- 
tions under  which  man  has  found  him- 
self in  the  world,  can  only  be  presented 
and  accepted  with   great  reserve,  and 
many  understood  deductions.  Of  course, 
if  it  is  to  be  only  the  interpretation  of 
moral  appearances  on  any  given  moral 
theory, — the  utilitarian,  or  the  intuitive, 
or  the  religious  theory  of  morals, — the 
work  is  easy  enough.     Any  one  could 
thus  trace  the  progress  and  phases  of 
morality,   and  make    a  consistent  and 
striking  picture,  with  facts  for  its  basis. 
We  have  only  to  take  the  facts  which 
help  us,  or  which  we  can  explain,  and 
leave  those  which  perplex  and  baffie  us. 
But  to  deal  honestly  with  the  facts,  as 
we  really  meet  with  them ;    to  accept 
them  as  they  come  ;  not  to  be  taken  in 
and  imposed  upon  by  appearances,  often 
so  ambiguous,  fluctuating,  and  blurred, 
or  ^o  subtle  and  delicate  that  they  are 
difficult  to  seize  with  truth ;  to  disentangle 
elements  essentially   distinct,   yet  con- 
tinually associated  by  nature,  and  simu- 
lating one  another ;  and  when  we  have 
unravelled  the  fact,  and  are  clear  about 
it,  to  be  just  to  it,  and  also  just  to  our 
own  principles  in  such  a  matter  as  mo- 
rality, the  very  law  of  our  being,  is  a 
task  which  concentrates  in  itself  in  the 
highest  degree  all  the  well-known  diffi- 
culties which  try  the  mettle  of  historians. 
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In  such  a  history  we  have  to  meet  Epi- 
curus and  Zeno,  the  great  Roman  Stoics 
and  the  great  Greek  Sceptics  and  Plato- 
nists,  Lucian  and  St.  Paul,  Julian  and 
St.  Antony,  Pascal  and  Gassendi,  Hobbes 
and  Bishop  Wilson ;  and  we  have  not 
only  to  see  things  from  the  point  of  view 
of  each  thinker  and  each  social  state,  to 
roeet  tracts  of  time  marked  by  strain  and 
effoit,  in  which  severity  was  dominant, 
and  others  in  which  all  was  lax,  easy, 
and  moderate — periods  of  asceticism  and 
{periods  of  indulgence,  the  lienaisssince 
and  the  Reformation,  Puritanism  and  the 
age  of  Rousseau ;  but  we  have  also  to 
see  and  understand  how  each  looked  to 
its  opposite.  Where  this  varying  point 
of  view  affects  fundamentally  all  that  is 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  mankind  and 
to  each  individual  man,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  attempt  to  represent  and  to  judge 
justly  is  extreme. 

This  great  subject  has  been  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Lecky.  He  has  treated  it, 
as  need  hardly  be  said,  with  great 
ability,  and  has  written  a  book  of 
great  interest.  He  has  brought  to  it 
wide  and  intelligent  reading,  much 
acuteness  and  considerable  powers  of 
sympathy,  and  a  characteristic  boldness 
and  sweep  of  generalization  which  often 
takes  the  reader's  mind  by  storm.  With 
considerable  powers  of  ingenious  and 
happy  expression,  his  language  suits  it- 
self without  effort  to  what  he  wants  to 
say;  and  he  is  often  eloquent  from  the  mere 
force  of  luminous  statement  and  deeply- 
felt  discernment  of  the  ultimate  and  in- 
most reality  of  what  is  before  him.  His 
unvarying  intention  to  be  strictly  candid 
and  rigorously  fair  only  shows  by  what 
others  may  think  its  failure  how  hard  it 
is  to  be  candid  on  so  large  a  scale,  where 
not  one  or  two  but  all  the  influences  and 
grounds  affecting  human  belief  and  life 
are  involved  ;  and  how  great  is  the  dif- 
ficulty, often  so  superficially  ignored,  of 
the  virtues  of  the  intellect,  even  to  those 
who  most  consciously  apd  directly  aim 
at  them.  Mr.  Lecky  brings  remarkable 
qualifications  to  his  task,  and  what  he 
has  done  will  undoubtedly  command  and 
reward  attention.  But  his  book,  in  its 
last  result,  rather  illustrates  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  subject  than  surmounts  them. 

Mr.  Lecky  has  kept  distinctly  in  mind 
the  necessity  of  limiting  and  defining  his 
subject.     He  undeitakes  to  relate  the 


history  of  morals  only  within  a  specified 
time  and  on  a  particular  stage ;  the  his- 
tory of  morals  in  Europe  from  Augustus 
to  Charlemagne  ;  a  most  critical  period 
of  alteration,  transition,  and  fresh  begin- 
nings, but  still  a  restricted  portion  of  the 
whole  history.  Further,  he  lays  down 
with  distinctness  and  frankness  the  point 
of  view  from  which  he  proposes  to  judge 
what  passes  before  him.  The  historian 
of  morals  may  naturally  be  expected,  be- 
fore he  begins  his  task,  to  clear  the  ground 
both  to  his  own  mind  and  to  his  readers 
as  to  what  he  understands  morals  to  be, 
and  what  side  he  takes  in  the  great  and 
still  unsettled  controversies — at  present 
more  speculative,  happily,  than  practical, 
though  of  supreme  and  unexplored  im- 
portance— on  their  nature  and  origin. 
It  does  not  need  to  be  said  that  a  dis- 
ciple of  Epicurus  or  Bontham  would 
wnte  as  different  a  history  of  morals 
from  a  disciple  of  Zeno  or  Cudworth,  as 
a  history  of  the  Reformation  wiitten  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  would  be  different 
from  one  written  by  a  Protestant.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  a  preliminary  chapter^ 
which,  liowever  open  to  criticism,  ha^ 
the  merit  of  practical  convenience,  Mr. 
Lecky  states  with  perfect  clearness  the 
philosophical  position  from  which  be 
surveys  and  appreciates  the  field  of 
morals  which  he  has  chosen.  He  does 
not  leave  it  to  be  collected  or  guessed 
at  from  the  course  of  his  narrative,  but 
he  is  at  great  pains  to  make  it  plain.  It 
is  a  position  which  is  equally  removed 
from  utilitai'ianism  and  fi*om  allegiance 
to  any  revealed  I'eligion,  at  least  as  com- 
monly understood.  He  condemns  utili- 
tarianism as  profoundly  immoral.  He 
treats  Christianity  as  a  great  phenomenon 
in  human  history  of  the  same  order  as 
Platonism  or  Stoicism,  though  immeasur- 
ably more  fertile  of  results,  but  declines 
to  pronounce  on  its  x^laims  to  be  some- 
thing more ;  and  he  holds  morality  in  its 
essence  to  be  as  independent  of  its 
teaching  or  sanctions,  though,  of  course, 
affected  by  its  influence,  as  it  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  teaching  of  Socrates.  He 
holds  the  position  of  an  intuitive  moral- 
ist, who  needs  to  go  no  further  than 
human  nature  for  the  supreme  criterion 
and  authority  in  morals,  and  who,  stand- 
ing between  the  utilitarian  and  religious 
schools,  holds  against  the  one  the  unal- 
terable distinction    between  duty  and 
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self-interest,  and  against  the  other,  that 
this  distinction  and  the  recognition  of  it 
are  prior  to  all  religious  beliefs,  and,  in 
their  permanent  and  essential  character, 
absolutely  unconnected  with  them.  With 
the  fullest  sympathy  and  admiration  for 
all  that  religion,  smce  Christianity  ap- 
peared, has  done  for  morality,  it  must  be 
understood  that  his  view  is  non-religious ; 
be  writes  the  histoiy  of  the  influence  of 
Christianity  on  morals,  without  reference 
to  the  question  whether  as  a  religion  it 
is  true  or  false.    It  may  be  submitted 
that  the  omission  to  determine  the  real 
value  of  such  an  element,  so  unique  in 
its  aspect,  and  so  profoundly  iniportant 
in  its  relation  to  morals  and  the  truth 
about  the  position  of  man  in  the  world, 
must  make  an  historical  survey,  however 
otherwise  full  and  comprehensive,  an  in- 
complete and  inadequate  one.  A  man  can 
hardly  write    very    surely   and  finnly 
about  the  influence  of  Christianity,  who 
has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  whether  it 
is  the  most  awful  of  truths  or  the  most 
colossal  of  delusions,  or  a  tertium  quidy 
made  up  of  high  truth  and  base  impos- 
ture, which    has    never    yet   been   ex- 
plained.   Perhaps  the  difficulty  is  insur- 
mountable ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked that  there  is  the  difficulty, — a 
difficultv  which  stands  in  the  front,  and 
full  in  view  to  any  one  venturing  on  Mr. 
Lecky's  ambitious  design,  and  one  which 
h^s  some  preliminary  claims  on  his  serious 
attention. 

The  remarkable  qualities  which  were 
conspicuous  in  Mr.  Lecky's  foimer  book 
are  present  in  this  onie.  These  are,  the 
power  of  subtle  and  unexpected  gene- 
ralizations on  the  phendmena  of  history 
and  of  man's  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  ;  and  the  power  of  massing  facts. 
As  to  the  former,  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing in  this  book  so  brilliant  in  its 
freshness  and  so  striking  as  the  preface 
to  the  "  History  of  Rationalism ;  "  but  in 
the  power  of  handling  a  profusion  of  de- 
tails, collected  by  indefatigable  and  wide- 
ranging  industry,  there  is  no  falling  off.* 

*  Tftke  as  an  example  the  following,  from  a 
contrast  between  ancient  and  modem  civiliza- 
tion : — 

''Among  the  ancients  the  human  mind  was 
chiefly  directed  to  philosophical  speculations,  in 
which  the  law  seems  to  be  perpetual  oscillation, 
while  among  the  moderns  it  has  rather  tended   > 
towards  physical  science,  in  which  the  law  is 


But  his  power  of  limiting  and  con- 
trolling his  generalizations  is  not  equal 
to  the  keen  sight  and  quick  imagina- 
tive constructiveness  which  create  them ; 
and    his    power  of  dealing    with   stiff 


perpetual  progress.  National  power,  and,  tn 
most  cases,  even  national  independence,  implied 
among  the  ancients  the  constant  energy  of  high 
intellectual  or  moral  qualities. 

"  In  modem  times,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
put  aside  religrious  influences,  the  principal  causes 
of  the  superiority  of  civilized  men  are  to  be 
found  in  inventions  which,  when  once  di^oovered, 
can  never  pass  away;  and  the  effects  of  which 
are  in  consequence  in  a  great  measure  removed 
from  the  fluctuations  of  moral  life.    The  causes 
which  most  disturbed  or  acceleraied  the  normal 
progress  of  society  in  antiquity  were  the  appear- 
ance of  great  men ;  in  moidem  times  they  have 
been  the  appearance  of  great  inventions.  Printing 
has  secured  the  intellectual  achievements  of  the 
past,  and  furnished  a  sure  guarantee  of  future  pro- 
gress.    Gunpowder  and  military  machinery  have 
rendered  the  triumphs  of  barbarians  impossible. 
Steam  has  united  nations  in  the  closest  bonds. 
Innumerable  mechanical  contrivances  have  given  a 
decisive  preponderance  to  thsrt  industrial  element 
which  has  colorod  all  the  developments  of  our 
dvilizatioiw  The  leading  characteristics  of  modem 
societies  are  in  consequence  marked  out  much 
more  by  the  triumphs  of  inventive  skill  than  by 
the  sustained  energy  of  moral  causes."    .     .    . 
This   is   a  good  instance  of    the   difficulty  of 
stating  a  broad  and  general  truth.     There  is  a 
marked  diflerence  between   ancient  and  modem 
civilization ;  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of   this  difference  is,  of  course,  the  place 
in  the  latter  of  mechanical  invention,  industry, 
and    physical    science.     But  for    all    that,    has 
there    been   any    want  of    pure    "philosophical 
speculation"  of  the  most  varied  and  most  eflec- 
live    kind,    since    the    Reformation?      Has  the 
"  const-ant  energy  of  high  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities "  been    less  tasked    in  the    last    three 
hundred  years  of  Europe    than  in  the  time   of 
Pericles,    or    the    Roman    republic?    Does    not 
Shakespeare,  and   all  that  Shakespeare   implies 
and  creates,  make  a  greater  difference  between  Eu- 
rope   and  China   than    the   steam-engine  or  the 
press?  "Ihe  leading:    characteristics  of  modern 
societies  are  marked  out  much  more  by  the  tri- 
umphs of  inventive   skill    than  by  the  sustain- 
ed energy  of  moral   causes.'*    Exclude    the  age 
of  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell  as  not  being  modern- 
The  present  century  undoubtedly  is  marked   by 
the  triumph  of  inventive  skill;  but,  to  say  notli- 
ing  of  what  war  has  brought  out»  do  its  litera- 
ture and    political    changes  tell    of  a    want    of 
*'  sustained   energy  of  moral  causes  '*   alongside 
of  its  inventions  ? 

Mr.  Lecky  remembers  in  another  place,  with 
that  fairness  which  com€S  out  at  last,  though 
not  always  in  the  right  place,  that  ''  the  unwea- 
ried,  unostentatious,  and  inglorious  crusade  of 
England  against  slavery,  may  probably  be  re- 
garded as  among  the  three  or  four  perfectly 
virtuous  acts  recorded  in  the  history  of  nations.'^ 
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and     precise      plnlosopbic     sfrgnment, 
with  all     its   ramifications    and    balan- 
cings   and    eqnipoisea  does    not    seem 
proportionate  to  the    dkill  with    which 
he  can  support  a  conclusion  by   an  ao- 
cumulation  of  well-marshalled  and  weli- 
pat    instances,    supplied    by     a    ready 
memory    from    stores  collected  by   his 
extensive  reading.    As    has  been  said, 
Mr.    Lecky  opens  his   history    with   a 
chapter    of  theory.    Not    content    to 
state    his    philosophic  creed,    he    goes 
into     controversy,    and    discusses     at 
length  the  main    questions    in    debate 
between    the  rival    schools    of   moral- 
ists, as  to  the    nature  and    foundation 
df  niorality.     A  moment's  consideration 
must  show  that,  though  every  thinking 
man  must  have  taken  his  side  more  or 
less  clearly  in  the  dispute,  it  is    quite 
another  thing  whether  a  man  is    able, 
or  whether   it  is  worth    his  while,  to 
offer  to  the  public   one  more   attempt 
to   arbitrate    between    the    contending 
parties,  and  pronounce  a  definitive  sen- 
tence   on   the  merits   of   their    claims. 
Mr.  Lecky    states  clearly  and  forcibly, 
as  we  have  long  been    accustomed   to 
hear    them,  the  points  for  and  against 
utilitarianism,  but  he  does  not  do  more ; 
and  as  he  does  no  more,  it  was  hardly 
worth  the  trouble  to  do  so  much.     He 
has  written  what  would  be  a  brilliant 
prize  essay  in  refutation  of  utilitarian- 
ism ;  but   no   one    can    think   that    ha 
has  disposed  of  the  question,   or  even 
seriously   helped    towards    the     settle- 
ment  of  it.     The  treatment  which    he 
gives  to  it,  professedly  exhaustive  and 
conclusive,  yet  undertaken  by  the  way 
to  prepare  for  the  main  purpose  of  his 
work,    is   wholly    unequal   to  the    de- 
mands of   so  vast  and  difficult  a    con- 
troversy, in  which  he  attempts  to  hold 
the  scales  between  thinkers  like  Hobbes 
and  Mill  on  one  side,  and  Butler  and 
Leibnitz  on  the   other.    To  do  such  a 
work    to    any    purpose  would    need  a 
writer's    undivided  purpose,    and    task 
his  whole  devotion :  as  subsidiary  and 
subordinate  to  something  else,  not  much 
can     be    expected    from    the   attempt. 
Everybody   would  have  acknowledged 
Mr.  Lecky 's  right  to  trace  the  history 
of  morals    from  the    point   of  view  of 
an  intuitive  moralist,  without   his  elab- 
orate, yet  partial  and  unsatisfying,   ar- 
gument on  the  theory  of  morals;  but 
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few  will  be  convinced  by  his  argu- 
ment that  his  point  of  view  is  the 
right  one.  History,  no  doubt,  to  be 
worth  anything,  presupposes  philoso- 
phic culture,  and  the  power  of  setting 
the  right  value  on  words  and  thoughts, 
as  well  as  on  men  and  events.  But 
the  provinces,  as  the  talents  and  pro- 
cesses, of  the  historian  and  of  the 
scientific  theorist  are  distinct;  and  it 
is  a  mistake  in  the  historian  to  weight 
his  proper  work  with  theoretical  dis- 
cussions which  he  was  not  called  to 
undertake,  and  which,  unless  they  are 
new  and  independent  contributions  to 
our  knowledge,  are  out  of  place. 

All  this  is  said  without  any  sympathy 
for  the  moral  theories  ana  doctrines 
which  Mr.  Lecky  impugns ;  not  becauf^e 
they  are  ours,  but  because  Mr.  Lecky's 
criticism  of  them  seems  to  fail  in  doing 
justice  to  the  real  difficulties  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  is  wanting  in  the  precision,  in 
the  careful  allowances,  and  in  the  grasp 
of  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 
which  are  indispensable  if  anything  is 
really  to  come  of  the  inquiry.  Nonthink- 
ing man,  utilitarian  or  intuitive  moralist, 
can  help  seeing  that  the  problems  of  this 
inquiry  have  enormously  increased  in 
complexity  since  the  early  days  when 
Epicurus  and  Zeno  debated  the  matter, 
and  when  simple  unanalyzed  terms  like 
pleasure  and  pain,  the  utile]  and  the 
honestum,  the  summum  bonum  and  the 
law  of  nature^  sufficed  for  the  needs  of 
the  disputants.  They  have  grown  in 
complexity  since  the  days  of  Cudworth 
and  Locke,  and  they  are  growing  daily 
more  vast  and  deep.  Mr.  Lecky  hardly 
appears  to  be  sufficiently  alive  to  this. 
He  sees  the  weak  points  of  utilitarianism ; 
how  it  entirely  £iiils  to  account  for  the 
ideas  and  words  which  it  seeks  to  ex- 
plain, and  which  it  only  appears  to  ex- 
plain by  substituting  other  and  different 
ones  for  them ;  how,  set  side  by  side 
with  human  history  and  human  poetry, 
it  collapses  into  a  factitious  and  too  nar- 
row hypothesis,  which  they  overflow  and 
contradict  in  every  direction  and  in 
every  form.  But  he  does  not  see  how 
mu(j^  utilitarianism  does  explain  of  hu- 
man life  and  the  actual  regulation  of  hu- 
man conduct ;  how,  hopeless  as  a  com- 
plete explanation,  it  is  luminous  and  un- 
assailable as  a  partial  one.  And  he  fails 
to  appreciate  duly  the  obvious  and  for- 
11 
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midable  difficulties  which  present  them- 
selves in  the  aspects  of  the  world  to  the 
theory  of  an  intuitive  morality,  or  the 
way  in  which  intractable  facts  have  com- 
pelled gradual  and  very  important  mod- 
ifications in  its  position,  exactly  as  in  the 
case  of  utilitarianism  persistent  facts 
have  bent  round  the  crude  and  absolute 
doctrines  of  Hobbes  and  Bentham  to 
those  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill.  It  is  not  scep- 
ticism, but  a  calm  and  just  estimate  of 
the  real  claims  of  the  rival  theories,  to  say 
that  the  ultimate  residuum,  after  all  facts 
and  appearances  are  taken  into  account,  is 
only,  as  far  as  the  theory  is  concerned,  a 
small  balance  of  probability  either  way. 
The  conclusion  would  be  tremendous, 
if  human  happiness  and  conduct  really 
rested,  as  each  theory  of  course  sup- 
poses, on  its  certain  and  conclusive 
truth ;  but,  happily,  they  rest  on  some- 
thing broader  and  firmer,  and  theories 
are  only  the  measure  and  the  stage  of 
that  attainment  of  scientific  knowledge 
to  which  in  our  ace  we  have  reached. 
To  another  age  scientific  width,  consis- 
tency, and  completeness  may  be  possi- 
ble, which  are  not  yet  possible  to  us ; 
just  as  scientific  accuracy  and  breadth 
are  possible  to  us  which  were  impossible 
to  the  age  of  Seneca  or  Plato ;  as  impos- 
sible from  the  conditions  and  state  of 
development  of  human  knowledge  and 
power,  as  our  astronomy  and  chemistry 
were  impossible.  But  one  consequence 
of  an  adequate  sense  of  the  debatable 
and  partial,  if  not  the  provisional,  nature 
of  all  moral  theories,  would  seem  to  be 
caution  in  characterizing  them.  Mr. 
Lecky  opens  his  review  of  the  contro- 
versy by  explaining  the  necessity  of  im- 
puting immoral  consequences  to  false 
theories.  Utilitarianism,  he  states  at 
starting,  is  "profoundly  inraioral."  A 
due  sense  of  the  real  value  of  all  theories, 
and  a  consideration  of  the  inevitable  ef- 
fect of  words,  would  have  checked  him. 
He  xneans,  of  course,  as  he  attempts  to 
show  at  length  afterwards,  that  immor- 
al consequences  are  logically  deducible 
from  utilitarian  premises,  and  that 
therefore  the  premises  cannot  be  true. 
He  ought  to  have  recollected,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  method  of  extreme 
consequences,  taken  apart  from  the  con- 
ditions which  all  moral  theories  have  to 
suppose,  is  a  test  which  is  dangerous  to 
most  theories,  and  which  certainly  the 


theory  of  a  morality  of  sentiment  or  in- 
tuition is  not  more  able  to  support  than 
any  other ;  and  in  the  next  place,  that 
there  is  a  force  in  words  which  a  precise 
and  fair  writer  hesitates  to  take  advan- 
tage of  in  opening  the  case  and  stating  the 
issue  between  himself  and  his  antagonists. 
"  Profoundly  immoral,"  than  which  no- 
thing worse  could  be  said  of  anything, 
conveys  to  the  reader's  mind  in  its 
natural  sense  more  than  Mr.  Lecky 
meant ;  which  simply  is  that  utilitarian- 
ism rests  on  something  which  never 
could  have  produced  morality,  and 
which  may  be  its  enemy ;  but  therefore 
be  should  not  have  used  it.  Considering 
Mr.  Lecky's  claim  to  judicial  im^arfi- 
ality,  there  is  considerable  reason  to 
complain,  and  not  in  this  part  of  his 
work  only,  of  broadcast  and  unqualified 
measures  of  condemnation,  which  are 
not  the  result  of  definite  charges  and 
proofs,  but  the  reflection  at  best  of 
general  impressions,  and  apparently 
more  often  of  the  writer's  bias  and  dis- 
likes. A  philosophical  writer  hardly 
shows  himself  fit  to  cope  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  subtle  disputes  which  depend 
so  much  on  nice  precision  of  words  and 
carefully  measured  accuracyofstatement, 
■  who  characterizes  the  utilitarianism  of 
Hartley — whose  view  is  that "  with  self- 
interest  man  must  begin,  but  he  may 
end  in  self-annihilation" — as  being,  in 
.opposition  to  the  coarser  doctrines  of 
Hobbes,  Mandeville,  and  Paley,  a  "  re- 
fined sensuality ;"  and  who  lays  down, 
not  as  a  rhetorical  generality,  but  as  a 
philosophical  axiom,  that  "  the  universal 
sentiment  of  mankind  represents  self- 
sacrifice  as  an  essential  element  of  a 
meritorious  act,  and  means  by  self- 
sacrifice  the  deliberate  adoption  of  the 
least  pleasurable  course,  without  the 
prospect  of  any  pleasure  in  return;" 
and  that  ^^  the  conception  of  pure  dis- 
interestedness is  presupposed  in  all 
our  estimates  of  virtue."  The  utili- 
tarian hardly  sins  more  against  the  plain 
facts  of  nature  and  experience,  or  states 
them  more  artificially  and  inaccurately, 
than  the  intuitive  moralist  who  presents 
such  sweeping  assertions  as  these.  Is  the 
love  of  a  child  for  its  parent,  of  a  citizen 
for  his  country,  of  a  friend  for  his  friend, 
only  then  virtuous  when  he  makes  a 
sacrifice?  And  what  is  to  be  said  on 
such  a  view  of  the  long  tracts  of  life  in 
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^rhich  virtnons  men  aim  at  and  pass  and   deterraining   transition   which  has 

happy  days  ?  governed  the  direction  in  which  human 

Mr.  Lecky's  strength  does  not  lie,  it  process  should  go  forward,  and  filled 

seems  to  ur,  in  his  power  to  estimate  the  it  with  the  living  and  fruitful  seeds  of  all 

argumentative  bearings  and  force  and  the  that  we  see  and  all  that  we  undonbtingly 

comparative  claims  of  great  rival  theories  hope  for.    There  are  clearly  marKed  lines 

on  the  subtlest  and^most  difficult  ques-  of  direction  in  which  the  human  race  has 

tions  of  human  nature,  but  in  the  histori-  moved  on  a  great  scale  for  long  tracts  of 

cal  insight  by  which  he  traces  the  pres-  time,  and  with  great  results,  but  in  which 

ence  and  the  connected  sequence  of  moral  it  has  manifestly  gone  wrong — has  been 

phenomena  in  society.    The  value  of  his  brought  to  a  final  edge  where  it  could  go 

book  consists  in  the  fulfilment  which  it  no  further,  and  has  come  to  a  standRtill ; 

presents  of  the  design  set  before  us  in  or  has  become   entangled   in  confusion 

the  following  extract  from  his  preface : —  and  helplessness  from  which  only  the 

knowledge  and  force  of  stronger  families 

''.The  QtTESTioNS  with  which  an  historian  of  of  the  race  can  extricate  it.     The  great 

morals  is  chiefly  concerned,  are  the  changes  nations  of  the  south  of  Aaia  are  in  the 

that  have  taken  place  in  the  moral  standard  Jagt  condition  ;  those  of  the  east  of  A'sia 

and  in  the  moral  type.    By  the  fi^^^^  in  the  former.     Mr.  Lecky's  subject  is 

lf^t:ttS^^  th-t  astonishing  morulandU^^^  rivolu- 

practised.    By  the  second,  I  understand  the  tion  of  the  first  eight  centuries  of  ourer^ 

relative  importance  that  in  different  ages  has  which— out   of  materials    as  wild   and 

been  attached  to  different  virtues.    Thus,  for  apparently    untamable     as   Arabs     and 

example,  a  Roman  of  the   age  of  Pliny,  an  Afghans,   and  out  of  a   great  decaying 

Englishman  of  the  age  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  civilization   which  seemed   without  the 

an  Englkhraan  of  our  own  day,  would  all  agree  principle  or  power  of  self-renovation  and 

inregardinghumamtyasa  vu-tue,  anditsoppo-  restoration,  and  to  have  reached  its  last 

site  as  a  vice:  but  their  judgments  of  the  acts    ^ n  ^  lu^*  ^r  nw  j       ;i  *i. 

which  are  compatible  with  a  humane  dispo-  term,  like  that  of  China-produced  the 

sition  would  be  widely  different.    And  in  \a"?^»  .^nd   fr\"tful,  and    unexhausted 

addition  to  this  change  of  stan<Jard,  there  is  a  civilization    which    has    made   man    in 

continual  change  in  the  order  of  precedence  Europe  and  North  America  appear  al- 

which  is  given  to  virtues.    Patriotism,  chas-  most  a  different  creature  from  the  rest  of 

tity,  charity,  and  humility  are  examples  of  the  human  race. 

virtues  each  of  which  has  in  some  ages  been  jjr.   Lecky  takes   up  the   history  of 

brought  forward  as  of  the  most  supreme  and  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^      j^^  ^l.^/^^           important 

transcendent  importance,  and  the  very  basis  s,    r-».x.  Su                    jvj     '^j       j 

of  a  virtuouscharicter :  and,  in  other  ages,  been  P^^  of  it  had  been  run  and  had  produced 

thrown  into  the  background,  and  reckoned  great  and  permanent  effects,  determmmg 

among  the  minor  graces  of  a  noble  life.    The  greatly  its  future  course.     The  moralitv 

heroic  virtues,  the  amiable  virtues,  and  what  of  Judaism, — of  which  Mr.  Lecky  hard- 

are  called  more  especially  the  religious  virtues,  ly  takes  sufficient  notice, — ^if  it  affected 

form  distinct  groups,  to  which,  in  different  but  slightly    pagan    morality,  certainly 

periods,  different  degrees  of  prominence  have  prepared  the  ground  for  the  morality  of 

been  assigned-  and  the  nature,  causes,  and  eh^^tian  Europe.     The  history  of  morals 

consequences  of  these  chanires  m  the  moral  ja          ^      •               xj»j'      it_i 

type  are  among  the  most  ii£portant  branches  under  Augustus  is  connected  mdissolubly 

of  history.  With  two  great  streams  before  it — the 

"  In  estimating,  however,  the  moral  condi-  history  of   morals    in    Greece    in    the 

tion  of  an  age,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  examine  philosophic,  and  before  it,  in  the  poetical 

the  ideal  of  moralists.    It  is  necessary  also  to  and  heroioage  ;  and  the  history  of  morals 

inquire  how  far  that  ideal  has  been  realized  Jn  the  ruder  communities  of  the  warlike 

among  the  people.  tillers  of  the  ground  in  Italy.    The  moral 

•  A'^t'^A^^.^^'TiiT  now  briefly  y        ^f  the  empire  resulted  from  the 

indicated  are  those  which  I  have  especially  *..         /..i         .     ^  .                   ji_»x 

regarded  m  examining  the  moral  history  of  fusion  of  these  two  streams;  and  a  history 

Europe  between  Augustus  and  Charlemagne."  of  li-uropean  morals,  to  be  complete,  must 

begin  much  higher,  and  must  use  as  its 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  materials — what  Mr.  Lecky  has  too  much 

importance   and   interest  of  the   scene  neglected  in  favor  of  the  more  dogmatic 

which  he  thus  purposes  to  lay  before  us.  and   formal   language   of  philosophers, 

It  is  the  description  of  the  turning-point  even  in  that  portion  of  which  the  has 
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treated — the  writings  of  the  poets,  and 
whatever  is  the   native    and    unstudied 
expression  of   real  and  prevalent  senti- 
ment.   But  a  writer  is  free  to  eboose  his 
f  round ;  and  Mr.  Lecky  begins  with  the 
*agan    empire,    and    takes    its    moral 
standard  and  type  as  his  starting-point. 
He  points  out  three  great  features  in  the 
moral  type  of  civilization  at  this  period  at 
Rome :  Arst,  the  predominance,  in  the 
ideal  of  human  excellence,  of  the  heroic 
and  magnanimous  class  of  virtues ;  next, 
the  entire   absence   of   any    connection 
between  morality  and  religion ;  and  lastly, 
the  entire  absence  of  any  moral  discipline 
for  the  many,  the  multitudes  of  mankind. 
The  first  was  due  to  the  coincidence  of  the 
old  national  temper,  proved  and  retem- 
pered  in  a  thousand  hard  trials,  with  the 
philosophy  of  Stoicism,  one  of  the  only 
two  Greek  schools  which   the  liomans 
could  ever  understand.    The  other  was 
due  to  the  inroads  which  the  Greek  phi- 
losophic spirit,  in  whatever  shape, — Stoic 
as  well  as  Epicurean  or  Sceptic, — had 
made  in    the  popular  religious    beliefs 
which  had  been  in  old  times  connected 
so  intimately  with  Roman  life  in  war  or 
at  home.    The  last  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  the  salt  of  morality  was  a  philo- 
sophy ;  and  a  philosophy,  the  result  of 
intellectual  effort  in    active    minds    of 
some    power,  can  never,  except  in  in- 
direct ways  and  at  a  long  distance,  be 
the  guide  of  the   many.    These  three 
points  are  variously  illustrated  with    a 
profusion  of  interesting  details,  of  which, 
perhaps,  the  only  complaint  to  be  made 
is  that  they  are  too  profuse  and  unse- 
lectcd,  and  that  the  enumeration  would 
have  been  both   more  instructive  and 
more  permanently  impressive  if  it  had 
gone  more  by  weight  and  significance 
and    less    by   tale    and    number.      He 
makes  the  mistake  sometimes  of  quoting 
as  characteristic  of  Roman  times  what 
really   belongs  to  all  times.      If   men 
who  denied  a  God,  yet  consulted  the 
stars  or  the  almanac  to  find  lucky  or 
unlucky  days  to  bathe  or  to  sow,  or  if 
worshippers    whose    prayers    had    not 
been  answered  ill-treated  the  images  of 
the  gods,  or  if  a  Roman  theatre  cheere<i 
the  lines  of  Ennius, — 

*£go  c1(-C^m   genus  esse  semper  dixi  et  dicara 

ccclitum ; 
Sed  eos  non  curare  opinor  quid  agat  licmlaum 

genus ; " — 


these  things  belong  rather  to  a  st 
mental  cultivation  than  a  state  c 
gion.  The  almanac  is  a  trusted  gi 
the  rustic  of  all  lands  and  ages,  w' 
he  believes  or  not ;  Italian  and  S 
and  Russian  devotees  vent  their 
on  ill-natured  and  disa|)pointiDg  e 
and  a  parallel  to  the  sentiment  of  I 
might  easily  be  found,  under  the  n 
circumstances  leading  up  to  it,  in  a 
dissenter  who  never  doubted  th; 
hairs  of  his  head  are  numbered.  I 
of  people,  perfectly  eaniest  in  thei 
gion,  would  applaud  a  rebuke  gi' 
the  unseasonable  and  presumptuo 
l)lication  of  religious  consideration 
political  question.* 

Mr.  Lecky  sees  in  Stoicism  i\u 
representative  doctrine  of  the  Ii 
society  of  the  early  p]mpire.  Tha 
expressed  and  gave  distinct  body  i 
best  and  noblest  instincts  and  the 
of  which  that  society  was  capabh 
a  striking  passage  he  puts  the  coi 
ality  of  Stoicism  as  a  philosophy 
the  character  formed  in  the  Roma 
their  eventful  history,  in  which  the 
had  aimed  at  so  much,  and  had  so 
been  on  the  brink  of  utter  ruin, 
averted  by  the  most  devoted  and  ui 
ing  public  spirit : — 

"  The  vast  place  which  the  rival  syst 
Zeno  and  Epirurus  occupy  in  the  nioi 
tory  of  mankind,  and  especially  in  ihe  < 
years  of  the  empire  of  Paganism,  may 
lead  ua  to  exaggerate  the  creative  jrei 
their  founders,  who  in  fact  did  little 
than  give  definitions  or  intellectual  expi 
to  types  of  excellence  that  had  at  all 
existed  in  the  world.  There  liave  eve 
stern,  upright,  self-controlled,  and  coun 
men,  actuated  by  a  pure  sense  of  duty, 
ble  of  high  efforts  of  self-sacrifico,  som 
intolerant  of  the  frailties  of  others,  som 
hard  and  imsympathizing  in  the  op 
intercourse  of  society,  but  rising  to  an 
grandeur  as  the  storru  lowered  upon  thei 
and  more  ready  to  relinquish  life  thj 
cause  they  believed  to  be  true.  There 
also  always  been  men  of  easy  tempers 

*  Thus,  in  the  recent  election,  a  zealous « 
visitor  attacked  one  of  her  people  for  th 
which  the  woman's  husband  had  given:  *• 
voting  against  God  Almighty."  "  I  told  lie; 
the  answer,  "  that  I  had  much  too  good  an  ( 
of  God  Almighty  to  think  that  lie  troubled 
self  about  our  miserable  poliiical  .squabbles.' 
remark  might  be  unphilosophienl,  but  it  was  t 
ly  consistent  with  the  speaker's  devout  be 
Frovidouce. 
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amiable  disposi lions,  gende,  benevolent,  and 
pliant,  cordial  friends  and  forgiving  enemies, 
selfish  at  heart,  yet  ever  ready,  when  it  is 
possible,  to  conciliate  their  gratifications  with 
.those  of  others,  averse  to  all  enthusiasm, 
mysticism,  Utopias,  and  superstitions,  with  lit- 
tle depth  of  character  or  capacity  for  self- 
sacrifice,  but  admirably  fitted  to  impart  and 
to  receive  enjoyment,  and  to  render  the  course 
of  life  easy  and  harmonious.  The  first  are  by 
nature  Stoics,  and  the  second  Epicureans ;  and 
if  they  proceed  to  reason  about  the  summum 
honum  or  the  affections,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  in  each  case  their  characters  will 
determine  their  theories.  The  first  will  esti- 
mate self-control  above  all  other  qualities,  will 
disparage  the  affections,  and  will  endeavor  to 
separate  widely  the  ideas  of  duty  and  of 
interest,  while  the  second  will  systematically 
prefer  the  amiable  to  the  heroic,  and  the  utiU- 
tarian  to  the  mystical* 

"  But  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in 
these  matters  character  usually  determines 
opinion,  it  is  not  less  true  that  character  is 
itself  in  a  great  measure  governed  by  national 
circumstances.  Rome  was  from  the  earliest 
times  pre-eminently  the  home  of  Stoicism. 
Long  before  the  Romans  had  begun  to  reason 
about  philosophy,  they  had  exhibited  it  in 
action,  and  in  their  speculative  days  it  was  to 
this  doctrine  that  the  noblest  minds  naturally 
tended.  A  great  nation  engaged  in  perpetual 
wars,  in  an  age  when  success  in  warfare 
depended  neither  upon  wealth  nor  upon 
mechanical  genius,  but  upon  the  constant 
energy  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  and  upon  the 
unflinching  maintenance  of  military  discipline, 
the  whole  Tbrce  of  the  national  character  tend- 
ed to  the  production  of  a  single  definite  type. 
Patriotism  and  military  honor  were  indisso- 
lubly  connected  in  the  Roman  mind.  They 
were  the  two  sources  of  national  enthusiasm, 
the  chief  ingredients  of  the  national  conception 
of  greatness.  They  determined  irresistibly 
the  moral  theory  which  was  to  prove  supreme. 

"  Now,  war,  which  brings  with  it  so  many 
demoralizing  influences,  has  at  least  always 
been  the  great  school  of  heroism.  It  teaches 
men  how  to  die.  It  familiarizi^s  the  mind 
with  the  idea  of  noble  actions  performed  under 
the  influence,  not  of  personal  interest,  but 
of  honor  and  of  enthusiasm.  It  elicits  in  the 
highest  degree  strength  of  character,  accus- 
toms men  to  the  abneofatioa  needed  for  simul- 
taneous action,  compels  them  to  repress  their 
fears,  and  establish  a  firm  control  over  their 
affections.  Patriotism,  too,  leads  them  to 
subordinate  their  personal  wishes  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  society  in  which  they  Uve.  It 
extends  the  horizon  of  life,  teaching  men  to 
dwell  among  the  great  men  of  the  past^  to 
derive  their  moral  strength  from  the  study  of 
heroic  lives,  to  look  forward  continually, 
through  the  vistas  of  a  distant  future,  to  the 
welfare  of  an  organization  which  will  continue 
when   they  have  parsed    away.    All  these 


influences  were  developed  in  Roman  life  to  a 
degrdC  which  can  now  never  be  reproduced. 
War,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  was  far 
more  .than  at  present  the  school  of  heroic  vir- 
tues. Patriotism,  in  the  absence  of  any  strong 
theological  pasMon,  had  assumed  a  transcen- 
dent power.  The  citizen,  passing  continually 
from  political  to  military  life,  exhibited  to 
perfection  the  moral  effects  of  both.  The 
habits  of  command  formed  by  a  long  period 
of  almost  universal  empire,  and  by  the  aristo- 
cratic organization  of  the  city,  contributed  to 
the  elevation,  and  also  to  the  pride,  of  the 
national  character." — Vol.  i.  pp.  180-185. 

Mr.  Lecky  is  a  great  admirer  of  the 
Stoical  school.  But  there  are  two  points 
to  which,  though  he  has  touched  on  them, 
he  ought  to  have  paid  more  attention. 
Both  impair  his  estimate  of  it.  One  was 
its  isolation, — an  isolation  from  the  lot 
and  conditions  of  human  existence,  which 
put  a  bar,  an  intentional  bar,  for  the 
high  and  proud  spirits  which  embraced 
it,  between  themselves  and  the  world, 
between  themselves  and  that  mankind 
which  in  theory  they  acknowledged  as 
their  brethren :  the  other  was  the  still 
more  serious  one  of  practical  unreality 
and  unfaithfulness  in  some  of  its  leading 
men  to  their  own  high  principles.  The 
Stoics  of  the  Empire,  Seneca  and  Lucan, 
write  very  finely;  but  the  impression 
prevails  strongly  that  their  lives  did  not 
correspond  to  their  writings.  Mr.  Lecky 
has  quoted  largely  from  their  works  ;  it 
is  to  be  wished  that  he  had  tried  to 
throw  more  distinct  Hscht  on  the  character 
of  the  men  who  wrote  them ;  for  the  world 
su'^pjcts  m')re  thin  in  any  other  analo- 

Sous  cases  a  good  deal  of  discrepancy, 
lilt  he  treats  very  well  the  modifications 
which  the  grand  impossibilities  of  pare 
Stoicism  gradually  led  to.  These  were 
especially  two.  Its  extravagant  doc- 
trines about  the  emotional  side  of  human 
nature  led  to  those  tacit  yet  most 
momentous  changes  in  it,  which  appear 
in  Epictetu^  and  still  more  in  M.  Aure- 
lius.  Always  inconsistently  compatible 
with  public  life,  it  became  in  them  capa- 
ble not  merely  of  unselfishness,  but  of 
kindliness  and  affection.  The  other  is  its 
marked  return  to  the  religions  spirit,  the 
sense  of  dependence  and  obedience  due 
to  the  Supreme  ;  which  is  seen  in  soma 
of  its  earlier  expressions,  such  as  the 
Hymn  of  Cleanthes ;  which  is  dispensed 
with  in  the  proud  self-sufficiency  of  the 
first  Roman  Stoics,  but   which    comes 
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back  in  the  later  ones.  The  course  of 
these  changes  is  traced  fully  and  care- 
fully by  Mr.  Lecky.  But  he  brings  out 
too,  as  distinctly,  that  this  improvement 
and  elevation  of  the  Stoical  ideal  were 
totally  without  effect  in  arresting  the 
corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the  Em- 
pire. Stoicism  actually  went  on  rising, 
while  the  multitude  was  sinking  daily 
into  greater  vileness  and  weakness.  It 
was  a  refuge  from  their  folly  and  wicked- 
ness ;  it  £d  not  dream  of  curing  them, 
or  affect  to  care  for  them. 

Thus  that  rich  and  magnificent  civili- 
zation of  the  ancient  world,  than  which 
at  one  time  of  its  course  nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  promising,  ended,  as 
Mr.  Lecky  points  out,  in  failure  which 
seemed  to  leave  no  hope.  The  difficul- 
ties ^nd  increasing  complexities  of  the 
world  were  too  much  for  it;  under  it 
mankind  was  fast  going  down  hill.  And 
the  failure  was  the  more  decisive  from 
the  great,  and  in  some  respect  une- 
qualled, excellence  of  much  within  it. 
Its  virtues  were  heroic,  and  public  spirit 
was  the  soul  of  its  virtue ;  but  society 
kept  sinking  deeper  in  meanness,  poverty 
of  heart,  and  incapable  selfishness. 
Never  was  the  note  of  duty  pitched 
higher  than  by  that  lofty  Stoicism,  which 
was  its  guide  and  source  of  enthusiasm, 
and  which  tried  to  do  without  either 
God  or  immortality  as  supports  for  a 
goodness  which  sought  no  reward  but 
the  consciousness  of  truth  and  light; 
never  was  the  philosophy  of  duty  more 
faithfully  and  grandly  realLzsed  than  in 
the  Stoic  slave  and  Stoic  emperor,  who 
are  only  the  flower  of  a  number  of  splen- 
did examples.  But  they  could  not  save 
the  world.  Stoicism,  acting  on  public 
life,  produced  a  jurisprudence  which  still 
serves  Christendom;  the  more  supple 
and  versatile  temper  of  Epicureanism, 
along  with  less  wholesome  lessons, 
taught  much  of  that  humor  and  play  of 
kindly  irony  which  is  so  near  of  kin  to 
reality  of  feeling  and  truth  of  thought ; 
and  Virgil  and  Horace,  honored  prophets, 
held  the  same  place  as  lights  of  moral 
wisdom  which  they  continued  to  fill  in 
the  Middle  Ages  and  our  own.  But 
government  became  more  anarchical  and 
lawless  in  spite  of  XJlpian  and  Paulus,  and 
society  more  coarse  and  degenerate, 
while  it  prided  itself  on  the  masterpieces 
of  ancient  culture.    There  Lb  no  more 


impressive  picture  to  be  found  anywhere 
than  that  which  Mr.  Lecky  has  drawn  of 
the  impotence  of  the  highest  and  noblest 
heathen  civilization,  by  itself,  to  secure 
the  progress  of  mankind.  Left  to  itself 
it  "  visibly  tended,"  in  the  uncouth  but 
expressive  scholastic  language,  ^'  not  to 
be ;  '*  tendit  visibUiter  ad  non  esse. 

But  another  current  set  in, — ^from 
whence,  Mr.  Lecky  prefers  not  to  pro- 
nounce,— which  changed  the  fortunes  of 
the  world.  Though  it  took  its  rise  in 
the  historical  period  which  is  his  field, . 
he  leaves  the  origin  of  Christianity  on 
one  side,  contenting  himself  with  some 
general  remarks  on  miracles,  and  on  the 
prevailing  temper  of  the  times  in  regard 
to  them,  which,  though  not  without 
some  acute  observations,  are  marked 
with  apparent  hesitation  and  indecisive- 
ness,  and  are  too  loose  and  wide  to 
contribute  much  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  vast  question,  except  as  an  additional 
illustration  of  the  difficulty,  as  well  from 
our  habits  of  thought  as  from  our  actual 
knowledge,  of  judging  it  fairly.  In 
spite  of  much  elaborate  discussion,  Mr. 
Lecky  appears  to  misunderstand  and 
underrate  greatly  the  place  which  mi- 
racles hold  as  links  in  that  great  chain 
of  causes  which  led  to  the  moral  changes 
of  the  modern  world.  But  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  influence  and  effect  of  Chris- 
tianity on  morals  are  all  that  Mr.  Lecky 
undertakes  to  investigate  and  portray. 

The  new  current  was,  as  Mr.  Lecky 
with  truth  insists,  a  most  varied,  mani- 
fold, and  mixed  one ;  and  the  omission 
to  recognize  this  as  a  capital  and  promi- 
nent truth  about  it  constitutes  the 
weakness  of  much  ecclesiastical  and 
much  secular  history.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  points  connected  with 
the  history  of  mankind,  that  when 
Christianity  appeared  on  the  scene,  no 
one  could  possibly  have  imagined  what 
it  bore  in  its  bosom,  what  it  was  to  do 
and  to  gi'ow  to.  When  we  look  back 
on  it  in  its  prime,  viewed  as  an  influence 
on  the  world,  its  interest  arises  not  so 
much  from  what  it  was  and  did  at  the 
time,  as  from  what  it  so  strangely  aimed 
at  and  dared  to  promise ;  from  that  of 
which  it  contained  the  strong  and  living 
germs,  and  to  which  it  opened  the  door. 
Its  early  days,  to  common  eyes,  look 
hard,  dreary,  unattractive,  as  liie  world 
on  which  it  was  thrown. 
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"  There  is  a  day  in  Spring 
TVhcn  under  all  the  earth  the  secret  germs 
Begin  to  stir  and  glow  before  they  bud ; 
The  wealth  and  festal  pomps  of  Midsummer 
Lie  in  the  heart  of  that  inglorious  hour 
Which  no  man  names  with  blessingi  though  its 

work 
Is  l^est  by  all  the  world.^' 

Such  days,  in  the  "  slow  story  of  the 
growth "  of  man,  were  the  early  cen- 
turies of  Christianity.  Those  who  were 
alive  in  them,  friends  and  foes,  knew  not 
the  stupendous  powers  which  had  been 
set  moving,  the  stupendous  importance 
of  what  was  passing.  There  is  truth, 
though  as  is  often  the  case,  accompanied 
by  inconsiderate  rhetorical  exaggeration, 
in  Mr.  Lecky's  statement  about  the 
early  Church — outwardly  a  sect  resem- 
bling Quakers,  of  singular  purity,  singu- 
lar eccentricity,  and  great  insignificance : 

"  Few  persons,  I  think,  who  have  contemplated 
Christianity  as  it  existed  in  the  first  three  cen- 
turies, would  have  imagined  it  possible  that  it 
should  completely  supersede  the  pagan  worship 
around  it;  that  its  teachers  should  bend  the 
mightiest  monarchs  to  their  will,  and  stamp  their 
influence  on  every  page  of  legislation,  and  direct 
the  whole  course  of  civilization  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  yet  that  the  period  in  which  they  were 
so  supreme  should  have  been  one  of  the  most 
contemptible  in  history." 

Mr.  Lecky  calls  attention  to  three 
leading  features  in  the  moral  action  of 
Christianity.  It  enlarged  greatly  the 
scale  and  range  of  the  virtues,  adding  to 
the  heroic  ones,  which  had  been  so 
nobly  understood  and  interpreted  by 
Stoicism,  the  benevolent  ones,  and  those 
connected  with  purity;  and  it  further 
affected  greatly  the  relation,  proportion, 
and  value  of  the  virtues  among  them- 
selves. It  made,  or  it  restored,  the 
connection  of  morality  with  religion. 
And  it  did  what  had  been  absolutely 
unattempted  before — it  sought,  in  its 
morality,  contact  with  the  multitudes, 
regarded  their  needs  as  its  object,  and 
tried  to  place  virtue  within  the  reach  of 
their  hopes  and  efforts.  It  preached 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  and  sought  the 
lost,  the  castaway,  and  the  forsaken. 

On  the  other  hand,  loss  in  some 
things,  and  new  false  directions  in 
others,  went  along  with  this  new  and 
vast  moral  advance.  If  the  amiable 
virtues  gained,  Mr.  Lecky  thinks  that 
the  heroic  ones  suffered.  If  benevolence, 


charity,  modesty — and,  above  all,  purity 
— took  a  place  in  real  life  which  went 
beyond  all  former  ideals  of  virtue,  it  is 
no  less  certain,  Mr.  Lecky  holds,  that 
Christian  civilization  has  been  much  less 
rich  than  heathen  in  the  grand  excel- 
lences of  civic  and  political  life,  in  the 
nobleness  of  patiiotic  and  public  virtue. 
In  the  next  place,  Christian  morality, 
like  heathen,  had  gone  wrong  }n  exag- 
gerated and  mistaken  developments.  Its 
great  conquest  was  purity;  its  eternal 
disgrace  was  asceticism.  Heathen  mo- 
rality never  soared  so  high  as  that  con- 
quest, not  merely  by  the  rational,  but 
by  the  spiritual  over  the  animal  nature, 
that  cleansing  and  lifting  up  of  the  affec- 
tions, which  Christianity  has  not  only  set 
up  as  a  standard,  but  realized  so  con- 
spicuously as  a  social  fact ;  but  heathen 
morality  never  sunk  bo  low  as  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  monks  of  the  desert. 
Further,  in  the  hands  of  Christianity, 
morality,  animated  by  religion,  was 
opened  in  a  novel  way,  and  on  an  unex- 
ampled scale,  to  the  average  crowd ; 
it  found  new  modes  of  reaching  and 
regulating,  not  merely  a  few  choice 
natures,  but  numbers  who  in  heathen 
days  would  have  been  left  as  not  worth 
attending  to,  desperate  and  incapable  of 
improvement.  But  this  great  advan- 
tage was  dearly  purchased.  When  re- 
ligion taught  moralitv,  and  addressed 
the  masses,  the  preachers  of  morality 
were  priests:  a  new  chminel  of  despotic 
power  was  opened  ;  and  as  religion  must 
always  suppose  itself  to  be  certainly  and 
exclusively  right,  libeiiiy  of  thought 
almost  perished  for  the  world  as  a  habit 
of  the  mind,  and  in  outward  and  prac- 
tical things  intolerance,  the  most  brutal 
and  blind,  became  the  rule. 

In  all  this  there  is  abundant  truth: 
the  difficulty  is  about  its  amount  and 
proportions.  To  •  prove  that,  as  seen 
with  our  eyes,  Augustine  was  extrava- 
gant or  Athanasius  overbearing,  is  not 
necessarily  to  do  them  historical  justice. 
The  general  difficulty  of  being  candid  in 
the  right  place,  where  candor  tells,  and 
perhaps  impairs  the  force  of  a  statement, 
IS  often  exhibited  in  Mr.  Lecky's  elabo- 
rate and  learned  pictures.  Some  of  them 
have  the  intrinsic  &ult  of  being  over- 
charged. More  often  they  mislead,  from 
not  being  placed  in  sufficiently  distinct 
relation  to  those   which    balance    and 
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qualify  thera.  In  judgingr  an  influence 
or  a  character,  it  makes  all  the  difference 
what  you  make  paramount  and  what 
subordinate,  which  the  substance  and 
which  the  qualification,  which  the  gov- 
erning result  and  which  the  abatement. 
In  Mr.  Lecky's  view  of  the  influence  of 
Christianity  on  morals,  a  very  important 
consideration  appears  to  be,  if  not  over- 
looked, at  least  not  present  with  snfiicient 
constancy.  This  is  the  inchoate  and  ger- 
minal character  of  this  influence  in  the 
period  which  he  treats.  What  the  Chris- 
tian Church  attempted  in  elevating  man 
and  society  was  something  without  prece- 
dent, and  of  which  the  difficulty  is  be- 
yond calculation.  Without  experience, 
without  knowing,  or  having  any  means  to 
know,  how  great  principles  would  work, 
and  how  they  had  to  be  guarded  and 
modified,  with  society  going  to  pieces, 
wilih  the  multitudes  at  the  stage  at  which 
they  were-  in  the  provinces  of  the  Em- 
pire and  the  hordes  of  the  invading  bar- 
barians, the  Church  leaders,  men  of  their 
own  age,  and  necessanly  reflecting  much 
of  its  character,  had  to  carry  on  their 
bold  and  eventful  experiments.  It  is 
easy  for  us,  reaping  at  the  end  of  cen- 
tury upon  century  the  fruit  of  their  great 
attempt,  and  able  to  see  how  tendencies 
and  efforts  have  worked  out,  to  criticize 
what  they  thought  that  they  had  to  do. 
Much  of  it  was  rough,  hai*sh,  immo- 
derate, and,  we  see  now,  unwise;  it 
partook  of  the  ilat^reof  all  beginnings; 
as  in  the  beginning  of  knowledge,  of 
art,  of  mechanism,  the  aim  was  crude 
and  vague,  and  the  ways  of  attaining  it 
still  more  so.  But  besides  that  the  aim 
in  those  early  Christian  tiroes  was  dis- 
tinctly and  with  over-ruling  purpose 
towards  higher  things,  and  that  all  that 
early  Christian  literature,  to  our  eyes  so 
often  deformed  by  extravagance  and 
error,  was  in  all  its*  intensity  a  force 
towards  moral  good,  there  was  this 
also :  that  from  first  to  last,  one  thing 
has  never  failed  in  Christianity, — ^the 
power  of  self-correction,  self-renovation, 
self-reform.  The  course  of  good  and 
evil,  of  light  and  darkness,  have  swayed 
backwards  and  forwards  in  varying 
lengths  of  time  and  degrees  of  force : 
but  no  alternations  on  the  bad  side  have 
ever  yet  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the 
power  so  characteristic  of  Christianity, 
of  trying  again  and  .  again  aflcr  failure, 


to  realize  its  first  principles  in  a  still 
better  form,  of  restoring  what  has  de- 
cayed, of  returning  to  the  lost  path.  In 
the  very  darkest  times  of  those  dark 
ages, — about  which  Mr.  Lecky,  after  all 
that  Guizot,  Palgrave,  and  Freeman, 
certainly  not  ecclesiastical  zealots,  have 
written,  is  too  apt  to  repeat  the  prejudiced 
judgments  and  the  summary  sneers  of 
Hume  and  Robertson, — the  idea  of  con- 
tinual reformation,  of  the  duty  and  the  ob- 
vious possibility  of  coiTecting  what  had 
gone  down  and  gone  astray,  was  never 
lost  sight  of.  The  reformations  of 
Councils  and  Church  rulers  may  often 
have  been  strange  and  ill-judged:  but 
they  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  progress 
and  improvement,  and  were  real  steps  in 
that  long  but  unceasing  ascent  by  which 
European  society  has  reached  the  point, 
far  as  it  still  is  below  the  summits,  from 
which  we  can  look  down,  sometimes 
with  scanty  justice,  on  the  rongh  hard 
efforts  which  in  their  place  contributed 
to  our  advance. 

It  is  the  failure  to  give  due  weight  to 
this  peculiarity  of  Christian  history 
which  impairs  the  value  of  Mr.  Lecky's 
survey,  and  makes  his  judgments  some- 
times unjust.  Under  it  men  have  stea- 
dily grown ;  there  have  been  pauses  in 
the  progress,  but  the  progress  has  never 
censed.  But,  of  course,  much  that  was 
natural  or  inevitable  in  the  earlier  stages 
is  as  utterly  out  of  place  in  the  later, 
and  is  seen,  perhaps,  to  have  been  in  its 
own  time  mistaken  or  excessive.  But 
you  cannot  expect  men  in  rude  times  to 
be  in  earnest  or  have  strong  convictions, 
and  to  be  as  tolerant  or  as  moderate  and 
judicious  as  they  learn  to  be  by  the  ex- 
perience and  miscarriages  and  terrible 
disasters  of  successive  ages.  When  in 
our  days  we  condemn  the  old  asceticism, 
we  do  not  always  realize  the  frightful 
forces  on  the  other  side,  to  which  at  the* 
time  asceticism  seemed  the  only  practical 
counterpoise.  When  we  complam  of  the 
want  of  free  inquiry,  we  Ao  not  always 
ask  ourselves  what  sort  of  free  inquiry 
would  have  been  possible  in  the  days  of 
the  falling  Empire,  or  of  the  barbarian 
conquest,  or  what  it  would  have  led  to, 
not  only  in  the  region  of  theology,  but 
of  morals.  When  we  are  shocked  at  in- 
tolerance, we  do  not  always  sufficiently 
reflect  that,  in  all  things,  the  law  must 
come  before  freedom,  and  that  law  is  in- 
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tolerant  in  its  very  nature  ;  and  if  time 
and  discipline  are  elements  of  progress 
in  the  race  as  well  as  in  the  individual, 
it  is  idle  to  carry  back  the  conditions  of 
one  age  to  another  at  a  totally  different 
stage  of  growth,  and  unjust  to  be  severe, 
in  tlie  name  of  freedom,  on  what  was 
a  necessary  antecedent  to  its  healthy 
growth. 

In  the  general  summaries  which  Mr. 
Lecky  gives  on  these  points,  and  in  the 
balance  of  judgment  to  which  he  at- 
tempts to  come,  be  is,  with  all  his  fulness, 
hardly  satisfactory.  He  leaves  some 
great  questions,  arising  out  of  his  sub- 
ject, untouched;  or  he  deals  with  them 
in  a  commonplace  and  superficial  way 
which  is  sometimes  astonishing.  But 
there  is  one  thing  in  which  he  never 
fails.  He  keeps  nothing  back  that  comes 
before  him.  You  may  differ  from  him 
in  your  inferences  or  judgment.  You 
may  not  always  be  content  with  the 
fashion  in  \i;hicb  he  exhibits  his  details. 
You  may  think  that  with  the  facts  which 
he  produces,  he  ought  to  have  remember- 
ed them  when  he  was  stating — ^perhaps 
with  rhetorical  point  and  strength — his 
general  views,  and  ought  to  have  been 


more  guarded  and  measured.  But  if  you 
have  patience,  you  will  almost  always 
.  find  in  Mr.  Lecky  both  sides  of  the 
question.  There  is  something  about  the 
book,  with  all  its  earnestness  and 
strength  of  assertion,  which  strikes  a 
reader  as  inconclusive  and  indetermi- 
nate. But  no  book  has  yet  attempted, 
as  this  does,  to  bring  under  one  view 
thc'facts  of  moral  progress  in  all  their 
variety  and  complexity  at  the  opening 
period  of  modem  society,  and  to  con- 
nect them  in  a  comprehensive  and 
reasonable  order ;  and  Mr.  Lecky  has 
further  the  great  and  uncommon  merit — 
in  which  those  who  most  differ  from  him 
may  well  learn  a  lesson — the  merit  of 
furnishing  in  his  details  the  materials  for 
correcting  his  own  inferences  and  for 
qualifying  his  general  statements.  There 
are  deeper  and  more  powei-ful  thinkers 
than  Mr.  Lecky ;  there  are  writers  even 
more  able  than  ho  to  be  fair  and  tolerant 
to  what  they  dislike  and  disapprove: 
but  there  are  very  few  so  candid  in  show- 
ing  their  hand  and  letting  their  readers 
know  the  grounds  of  their  judgments. 

K.  w.  c. 


Quarterly  Eevlew. 
EARTHQUAKES.* 


Far  from  the  centres  of  volcanic  vio- 
lence, these  "  fortunate  isles  "  of  the  West 
feel  from  time  to  time  the  throb  of  earth- 
movement  vibrating  from  other  lands, 
and  are  touched  by  the  last  undulations 
of  the  sea  which,  some  thousands  of  miles 
away,  has  leaped  up  in  terrible  excite- 
ment. Now  and  then  we  are  startled 
from  repose  by  a  swilt  and  ominous  pulse 
from  the  pained  heart  of  Nature ;  but 

*  I.  On  the  dynamics  of  Earthquakes:  Trans- 
actions of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy^  1846.  Vol. 
XXI.,  Part  I.     By  Robert  Mallet,  F.R.& 

2.  Reports  on  Earthquake  Phenomena,^  and 
Caialoffttes  of  Earthquakes:  Transaetwns  of  the 
BriUsh'AitsociaHon^  1850-8. 

3.  The  Neapolitan  Earthquake  0/1867.  2  vols. 
Royal  8vo.  18G2. 

4.  On  the  TJieories  of  Elevation  and  Earthquake* : 
jy-ansactions  of  the  British  Association,  1847.  By 
William  Hopkins,  F.B.S. 

5.  Cosmos.  By  Baron  Alexander  Humboldt 
Translated  by  General  Babiue.  1848.  2nd 
Edition. 

6.  Principles  of  Geology.  By  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
Bart,  F.B.^.    10th  Kdition. 


the  omen  is  not  for  us.    Secure  from 
dangers  so  remote — 

^'  the  hoarse  resounding  main, 
And  walls  of  rock,  protect  our  native  reign." 

It  is  true  that  a  century  ago  our  great- 

Erandfathers  were  surprised  to  find 
on  don  agitated,  the  midland  counties 
disturbed,  and  one  high  cliff  in  Yorkshire 
throwing  down  its  half-separated  rocks. 
And  within  a  few  days  came  the  disas- 
trous explanation :  a  capital  city  lost  on 
the  Tagus,  while  all  th«  Spanish  penin- 
sula was  shaken,  a  scene  of  ruin  among 
the  mountains  of  Morocco,  and  mighty 
walls  of  water  driven  across  the  Atlantic 
to  the  shores  of  the  New*  World.  But 
we  were  safe  in  our  strong  island  and 
our  insular  opinions. 

True  that,  in  searching  back  through 
the  records  of  the  past,  our  fathers  found 
many  marks  of  ancient  volcanoes  in  our 
own  islands,  and  proofs  of  signal  earth- 
fractures.     But  this  caused  no  alarm. 
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Once,  no  doubt,  the  area  which  now 
supports  the  Biitish  people  had  its  Phle- 
graBan  fields,  its  Giant's  Causeways ;  but 
that  was  in  tertiary,  or  mesozoic,  or  even 
earlier  times.  The  whole  region  had 
sunk  to  the  long  sleep  of  wearied  nature, 
which  had  covered  up  and  concealed  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  struggles  of  the 
half^tifled  Giant  of  Fire. 

But  in  these  later  dam  accustomed 
as  we  are  to  the  thought  that  everywhere 
below  the  earth's  outer  crust  of  rocks 
there  may  be  in  action,  or  may  be  re- 
kindled to  action,  an  unsleeping  power 
of  disturbance,  we,  to  whom  every  un- 
usual tide  and  tremor  is  a  proof  of  such 
action,  can  hardly  presume  on  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perpetual  security  from  the 
terrors  which  surround  us.  While  old 
volcanoes  revive  in  the  ^gean,  while 
JStna  promptly  follows  Vesuvius,  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  within  its  circle  of  fire, 
is  covered  by  long  waves  which  convey 
the  awful  shock  from  the  Andes  to  New 
Zealand,  and  from  the  burning  craters 
of  Hawaii  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we 
cannot  avoid  the  dread  that  some  point 
of  weakness  may  be  found  in  our  own 
defences,  and  that  the  "  wall  of  rocks " 
may  yield  which  has  so  long  guarded 
"  our  own  domain.'' 

In  truth,  the  early  chronicles  and  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  contain  not  a  few  notices  of 
earthquakes  in  England,  which  seem  to 
have  been  alarming  enough.  In  974,  the 
whole  kingdom ;  in  1048,  Worcester  and 
Derby;  in  1076,  1081,  1089,  1099,  great 
part  of  England  felt  severe  shocks. 

In  1110,  from  Shrewsbury  to  Not- 
tingham was  a  terrible  movement,  which 
laid  dry  the  Trent,  and  kept  it  dry  for 
some  hours  at  the  last-named  place.  'In 
1119, 1133, 11 42,  Lincoln  was  a  sufferer; 
in  1158  London  was  afiiicted,  and  the 
Thames  was  laid  dry  so  as  to  be  passed 
on  foot.  Affain,  in  1165,  England  was 
shaken ;  and  in  1179  remarkably  so, 
especially  at  Oxenhall,  near  Darlington, 
WD  ere  the  ground  belonging  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  was  raised  up  to  a 
surprising  height,  so  as  to  match  the  hills, 
from  9  A^.  till  sunset,  when  it  suddenly 
fell  again,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
beholders,  who  saw  a  deep  cavity  in 
place  of  a  lofty  hill.*     The  northern 

*  l^bU  somewhat  extraordinary  notice  is  f^om 
(be  Chronicle  of  John  of  Brompton, 


parts  of  England  were  again  visited  in 
1185;  in  1186  the  tremor  of  a  Lom- 
bardian  earthquake  was  felt;  and  in 
1199  Somersetshire  was  shaken  and  men 
were  thrown  prostrate. 

In  1246  violent  shocks  were  ex- 
perienced in  different  parts  of  England, 
especially  in  Kent,  where  churches  were 
overthrown  and  destroyed;  in  ]247 
London  was  revisited,  and  many  edifices 
in  the  Thames  Valley  were  overthrown, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  philosophic  monks, 
who  did  not  expect  under  solid  England 
the  tremors  which  might  happen  in 
countries  more  cavernous  beneath.*  In 
1248  the  cathedral  of  Wells,  and  many 
parts  of  the  dioceses  of  Bath  and  Wells 
were  much  damaged ;  in  1250  St.  Albans 
and  the  "  chalky  *'  Chilterns  were  shaken 
and  terrified  by  subterranean  noises  like 
thunder.  In  1275  churches  were  over- 
turned. 

The  years  1298,  1318,  and  1382  are 
recorded  in  the  earthquake  annals  of 
England ;  and  it  is  remarked  that  a  few 
days  after  the  shock  on  land  ships 
were  greatly  distressed  by  the  violent 
waves  of  the  sea.  In  1 3 85,  a  great  earth- 
quake was  felt,  and  was  afterwards 
regarded  as  a  warning  of  the  revolutions 
which  followed  in  Scotland;  a  second 
shock  followed  in  the  same  year ;  and  in 
1426  all  "Great  Britain"  was  made  to 
tremble  with  the  stroke. 

But  none  of  these  were  more  remark- 
able than  those  which  followed,  after  a 
long  pause,  in  the  sixteenth  centurv.  In 
1551,  on  the  25  th  of  May,  Reigate, 
Croydon,  and  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  were 
sufferers  to  the  extent  of  falling  pots 
and  cooking  apparatus  and  the  upsetting 
of  furniture.  In  1571,  on  the  I7th  of 
February,  the  ground  opened  all  at  once 
at  the  "  Wonder,"  near  Putley,  not  far 
from  Marcle,  in  Herefordshire;  and  a 
large  part  of  the  sloping  surface  of  the 
hill — twenty-six  acres,  it  is  said — de- 
scended with  the  trees  and  sheepfolds, 
and  continued  in  motion  from  Saturday 
to  Monday,  masses  of  ground  being 
turned  round  through  half  a  circle  in 
their  descent.  This  was  a  great  landslip, 
said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  an 
earthquake.  In  1574,  on  the  26th  of 
Febmary,  between  five  and  six  in  the 
evening,  a  great  earthquake  was  felt  at 

*  Matthew  Paris  has  preserved  these  reflectiona 
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York,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Gloucester, 
and  Bristol.  Norton  Chapel  was  filled 
by  suppliants  kneeling  in  prayer ;  they 
were  nearly  all  overthrown,  and  fled  in 
terror,  thinking  the  dead  were  unearthed 
or  the  chapel  -was  Mling.  Part  of 
Ruthin  Castle  fell  down,  and  the  bell  of 
the  Town  Hall  at  Denbigh  was  made  to 
toll  twice.* 

In  1580,  on  the  6th  of  April,  at  6  p.  m., 
London  and  all  England  were  thrown  into 
consternation.  The  great  bell  at  West- 
minster sounded  the  alarm  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  others;  the  students  of  the 
Temple  started  up  from  table  and  rushed 
into  the  street,  knives  in  hand ;  a  part 
of  the  Temple  Church  fell,  and  stones 
dropped  from  St.  Paul's.  Two  stones 
fell  in  Christ's  Church,  and  crushed  two 
persons,  one  to  an  immediate,  the  other 
to  a  lingering  death.  In  rushing  out  of 
the  church,  many  persons  were  lamed, 
and  there  was  a  "  shower  of  chimneys  " 
in  the  streets.  In  London  this  severe 
blow  lasted  one  minute;  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Kent  three  shocks  were  felt,  at 
6,  at  9,  and  at  1 2  o'clock ;  at  Sandwich 
the  occurrence  was  strongly  marked  by 
the  violence  of  the  sen,  which  made 
ships  run  foul  of  each  other.  At  Dover 
a  part  of  the  fortifications  fell  with  the 
rock  which  supported  it.  Part  of  Salt- 
wood  Castle  fell ;  the  church  bells  toll- 
ed at  Hythe,  and  the  church  of  Sutton 
was  injured.  This  earthquake  passed 
through  Belgium  to  Cologne.  In  the 
same  year,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  the  terrors 
of  the  people  were  repeated  in  Kent, 
about  Ashford,  at  night,  causing  many 
to  rise  from  their  beds  and  go  to  the 
churches, — suppliants  for  the  mercy  of 
God.  In  1583  a  remarkable  landslip 
occurred  in  the  Vale  of  Blackmore,  in 
Dorset;  and  in  1596  another,  still  more 
extraordinary,  happened  at  Westerham, 
in  Kent ;  but  these  are  probably  not 
cases  of  earthquake  violence,  for  a  land- 
slip is  often  the  effect  of  wet  seasons  and 
argillaceous  strata. 

In  1666  a  real  earth-shock  was  observed 
by  a  true  philosopher,  Mr,  Boyle,  who 
was  then  resident  near  Oxford.  It  was 
on  the  19th  of  January  (o.  s.) ;  not  very 
remarkable  at  Oxford,  or  at  Mr.  Boyle's 
house  on  higher  ground ;  but  at  Brill, 
still  more  elevated,  it  was  violent  enough 


•  Stow'i  "Chro&lol©." 


to  displace  carriages.  On  Christmas 
Day  (o.  8.),  167Y,  again,  October  9th  and 
November  4th  (o.s.),  1678,  Staffordshire 
had  its  share  of  these  movements — several 
shocks  in  different  parts  of  the  coanty. 

In  1683  Oxfordshire  was  revisited  by 
an  earthquake  which  extended  over 
seventy  leagues;  the  longest  direction 
being  from  south-east  to  north-west,  the 
shortest  l&om  north  to  south.  A  sound 
like  distant  thunder  preceded  the  shock, 
which  was  noticed  at  many  stations, 
east,  west,  north,  and  south  of  Oxford, 
as  far  as  Aylesbury,  Watlington,  Abing- 
don, Brampton,  Burford,  Long  Handbo- 
rough,  Kirtlington,  and  Bletchingdon. 
In  1690  Bedford  had  its  experience  of 
a  double  subterranean  shock,  which 
frightened  the  Piincipal  of  the  College 
and  nearly  upset  the  carriage  of  Dr. 
Beaumont. 

In  1703  Yorkshire,  and  in  particular 
Lincoln,  Hull,  and  the  flat  region  on  the 
Humber,  were  considerably  shaken ;  in 
1712  Shropshire;  in  1726  Dorsetshire; 
in  1727  Kent.  In  1731,  on  Sunday,  the 
10th  of  October  (o.  s.),  at  4  p.  m.,  Ayn- 
hoe,  in  Northamptonshire,  had  its  win- 
dows shaken  for  a  full  minute,  and  the 
tremor  was  felt  four  miles  to  the  south- 
west, five  to  the  west,  one  to  the  east, 
and  one  to  the  north,  but  not  at  all  to 
the  south.  This  is  the  only  place  in 
England  which  can  boast  of  its  own 
earthquake.  In  1732,  there  was  an 
eai*thquake  in  Argyllshire.  In  1 734,  the 
restless  force  appeared  in  Sussex,  shak- 
ing from  head  to  foot  persons  who  lay 
in  bed  from  east  to  west,  and  turning 
from  side  to  side  those  who  lay  from 
north  to  south.  In  1788,  there  was  an 
earthquake  at  Scarborough.  The  year 
1748  was  long  remembered  in  Somerset- 
shire on  account  of  the  shock  which 
spread  from  the  English  Channel  to  the 
Severn,  and  from  Exeter  to  Crewkerne. 
In  1750,  more  considerable  movements 
passed  under  London  and  great  part  of 
England,  and  also  appeared  in  Picardy, 
Normandy,  and  Brittany;  perhaps  at  the 
same  time,  but  oeitainly  within  a  short 
interval,  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  first  was 
felt  through  France,  and  along  the 
Thames,  when  chimneys  fell,  houses 
were  overturned,  and  ships  in  the  river 
received  severe  shocks.  The  second  was 
chiefly  felt  in  London;  chimneys  fell, 
bouses  were   damaged,  most  mischief 
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happening  in  the  upper  parts  of  houses ; 
the  earth  was  seen  to  move  in  St. 
James's  Park  and  other  places ;  earthen- 
ware was  broken  ia  the  shops,  the 
church-bells  tolled,  one  girl  was  thrown 
out  of  bed  and  broke  her  arm ;  lightning 
flashes  preceded  the  earthquake;  dogs 
howled,  fishes  leaped  out  of  the  water. 
The  third  took  place  on  the  2nd  April 
(o.  8^,  at  10  p.  M.,  and  was  felt  at  Ches- 
ter, Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  extend- 
ing 40  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  70 
miles  from  east  to  west.  The  shock 
lasted  two  or  three  seconds.  The  fourth 
was  centred  about  Wimborne  in  Dor- 
setshire. The  fifth  extended  from 
Lincoln  to  Peterborough.  The  last  was 
experienced  October  11th  (n.  s.), 
between  12  and  1  a.  m.,  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  from  Lincoln  to  Northampton,- 
and  from  Warwick  to  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 

We  need  not  pursue  the  record.  The 
century  which  has  passed  since  the  great 
Lisbon  earthquake  has  contributed  the 
usual  proportion  of  movements  to  Eng- 
land, but  they  are  not  mateiially  differ- 
ent in  any  of  their  features  from  the 
examples  already  presented.  The  echoes 
are  dying  away  of  the  last  earthquake, 
a  gentle  movement  compared  to  many 
others,  but  it  was  felt  from  the  English 
Channel  to  the  Mersey,  and  from  Here- 
ford to  Leamington  and  Oxford.  The 
MalveiTi  Hill  was  about  the  centre  of 
the  area,  as  it  has  oilen  been  before. 

The  chronicles  of  British  earthquakes 
are  doubtless  incomplete,  but  they  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  much  authenti- 
city, and  may  be  safely  used  in  reason- 
ing. The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  on 
considering  the  facts,  is  the  almost  gene- 
rally insulated  character  of  the  disturb- 
ance. Some  particular  shocks  are 
acknowledged  to  be  derived  from 
France,  but  the  greater  number  are 
marked  by  purely  local  effects.  The 
area  is  often  narrowed  to  the  northern, 
or  the  midland,  or  the  south-western,  or 
the  south-eastern  counties  of  England ; 
occasionally  it  occurs  only  in  the  south 
of  Scotland,  or  the  north  of  Ireland,  or 
the  northern  half  of  Wales.  In  England 
— ^Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Northampton, 
Oxford,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Exeter, 
Salisbury,  Canterbury,  and  other  cities 
and  towns  are  marked  as  centres  of  dis» 
turbance,  not  seldom  the  circle  drawn 
round  them  is  quite  a  small  one,  and 


sometimes  only  a  few  miles  round  a  vil- 
lage like  Aynhoe,  in  Northamptonshire, 
little  known  except  for  its  chalybeate 
spring.  Within  these  areas,  small  as 
they  are,  the  motions  are  usually  compli- 
cated, often  upward  and  downward,  as 
would  be  the  case  with  shocks  whose 
origin  was  beneath. 

In  succession,  however  capriciously, 
every  comer  of  our  islands  is  visited ; 
though  from  the  northern  mountains  of 
old  Caledonia,  from  the  south-west  of 
Ireland,  South  Wales,  and  Cornwall,  the 
reports  are  few  and  scanty.  In  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  England  the  number  of 
earthquakes  is  greatest,  and  they  appear 
on  the  whole  to  have  a  rather  prevalent 
direction  from  n.n.e.  to  s.s.w.,  which  is 
that  of  the  escarpment  of  the  oolite ;  a 
prominent  line  of  strike,  due  to  an  an- 
cient very  extensive  upheaval  of  the  old 
sea-bed. 

Another  thing  is  to  be  observed ;  there 
is  one  remarkable  pause  in  the  scries  of 
English  earthquakes,  not  occurring 
where  any  noticeable  imperfection  of 
record  would  be  expected — it  is  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  actually  contri- 
butes only  one  earth-shock  to  the  cata- 
logue of  160  or  so  since  the  year  1000. 
This  will  appear  by  the  following  table, 
in  which  the  numbers  are  arranged  in 
centuries : — 


Centuries. 

British 
Earthquakes. 

Local  Occurrence. 

10th 

1 

General. 

11th 

10 

Worcester,  Derby. 

12th 

12 

Nottingham,  Lincoln, 
Shrewsbury,  London, 
Durham,  Momerset. 

13th 

13 

Kent,  London,  Bath, 
WeUs,  St.  Albans,  ChU- 
terns. 

14th 

4 

No  place  named. 

15th 

1 

No  place  named. 

16th 

6 

Ryegate,  Herefordshire, 
York,  Gloucester,  Bris- 
tol, Ruihin,  Denbigh, 
London,  Dover,  Dorset, 
Kent. 

17th 

20 

Staffordshire,  Oxford, 
Aylesbury,  Abingdon, 
Burford,  Bedford. 

18th 

84 

Q^neraL 

What  makes  the  earthquake  pause  of 
the  fifteenth  century  the  more  remarka* 
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ble,  and  the  record  more  trustworthy,  is 
the  comparative  poverty  of  the  centuries 
preceding  and  following.  And  it  is  not 
a  little  significant  to  find  in  M.  Perry's 
general  table  of  European  earthquakes, 
from  A.D.  306  to  A.i>.  1843,*  a  similar 
though  less  conspicuous  reduction  of 
their  number  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  this  same  century  it  has  been  found 
that  volcanic  eruptions  were  less  numer- 
ous in  Europe  than  in  the  two  centuries 
before  and  in  all  the  subsequent  period  ; 
and  it  is  observed  both  in  regard  to 
Vesuvius  and  to  Iceland,  the  two  active 
volcanic  systems  nearest  to  England.f 

Great  earthquakes,  such  as  live  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  are  numerous  enough 
to  mark  with  an  ominous  shade  many 
tracts  of  the  earth's  surface.  Among 
the  earlier  notices  may  be  signalized  the 
formation  of  the  Oiminian  Lake,  on  the 
site  of  a  city,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Alban  Lake.  The  terrible  earthquake 
which  laid  Sparta  in  ruins,  and  rolled 
down  huge  masses  of  stone  from  Tayge- 
tus,  happened  b.c.  464.  The  Japanese 
Lake  in  Oomi,  72^  miles  long,  and  12^ 
wide,  is  reported  to  have  been  formed 
in  one  night ;  and  the  great  volcano  of 
Fusi-Yama  to  have  been  thrown  up  b.o. 
285.  While  Flaminius  strove  in  vam  by 
the  Lake  of  Trasiraene  (b.c.  217),  an 
earthquake  of  great  violence  overthrew 
Italian  cities,  diverted  the  course  of 
rivers,  and  caused  hills  to  fall.  In  the 
same  year  ]Sroi*th  Africa  lost  one  hundred 
towns.  In  Asia  Minor,  twelve  or  thir- 
teen cities  fell  to  the  ground,  a.d.  17 ; 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were  shat- 
tered, A.D.  63,  J  and  from  this  time  the 
countries  touching  the  Mediterranean 
have  never  been  free  from  shocks. 

In  A.D.  115  Antioch  was  the  centre  of 
a  great  commotion.  The  city  was  full 
of  soldiers  under  Trajan ;  heavy  thunders, 
excessive  winds,  and  subterraneous  noises 
were  heard  ;  the  earth  shook,  the  houses 
fell,  the  lamentations  of  people  buried 
in  the  ruins  passed  unheard.  The  Em- 
peror leaped  from  a  window,  while  moun- 
tains were  broken  and  thrown  down, 
and  rivers  disappeared,  and  were  re- 
placed by  others  in  new  situations. 

*  "  Mallet's  Report  on  Barthquhkes,"  1868. 

(•*  PliiUips  on  VeauviuB,"  p.  162. 
This  ©vent  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
tola!  destruction  of  these  cities  bj  the  famous 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  a.d.  79. 


In  A.D.  366  the  Mediterranean  region 
was  awfully  disturbed,  the  sea  rejected, 
and  its  finny  population  laid  dry  along 
with  ships  of  burden  ;  but  the  returning 
sea  overwhelmed  the  shores,  swept  away 
houses  and  people,  and  lodged  boats  ot 
magnitude  two  miles  inland.  The  sixth 
century  appears  conspicuous  by  the  num- 
ber and  magnitude  of  earthquakes, 
among  which  was  that  of  Antioch,  20bh 
May,  A.D.  526,  when  it  is  reported  that 
260,000  persons  perished.  Egypt  came 
in  for  a  violent  shock  in  742,  and  with 
it  part  of  Arabia;  cities  overthrown^ 
their  inhabitants  buried,  mountains  di- 
vided, the  sea  agitated  in  a  terrible  man- 
ner. In  746,  Jerusalem  and  Syria ;  in 
823,  Aix-Ja-Chapelle  and  part  of  Ger- 
many ;  in  860,  Persia  and  Syria ;  in  867, 
MeccA  and  Antioch  felt  severe  move- 
ments ;  during  the  last  a  part  of  the 
mountain  Acraus  (probably  the  front  of 
the  cliff)  fell  into  the  sea.  In  893  an  In- 
dian earthqualce  is  said  to  have  caused 
the  loss  of  180,000  persons. 

Coming  down  ^o  later  times  we  find, 
in  1530,  the  sea  lifted  up  four  fathoms 
above  its  wonted  height,  on  tlie  coast  of 
Cumana,  a  fort  laid  in  ruins,  the  earth 
opening  and  ejecting  dark  noisome  liquid. 
In  1666,   China  had  its  turn,  and   the 
provinces  of  Sanxi  and  Santon  were  in- 
volved in  darkness  and  ruin.     The  earth 
threw  out  fire,  the  waters  flowed  and  re- 
flowed  ten  times  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The    Calabrian     earthquake,   witnessed 
by  Kircherin  1638,  was  very  destructive, 
Santa  Euphemia  being  ruined  and  trans- 
formed to  a  lake,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
good  father.     In  1660,  besides  the  burial 
of  a  mountain  under  a  lake,  which  took  its 
place,  near  Narbonne,  a  singular  circum- 
stance is  narrated  by  Kircher :  one  of  the 
hot  ("  boiling  ")  springs  lost  its  heat,  and 
was  no  longer  of  use.     In  1667,  Ragusa, 
Dalmatia,  Albania,  all  the  Adriatic,  were 
frightfully  injured.    Hagusa  was  ruined  ; 
the  springs  of  water  were  all  drained  in 
a  moment ;  the  sea  retired  four  times. 

Whatever  exaggeration  may  be 
thought  to  cling  to  these  accounts  de- 
rived trom  so  many  countries,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  they  are  copied  from 
real  phenomena  which  were  much  alike 
in  China  and  Cumana,  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Italy,  in  Syria  and  India.  Everywhere 
violent  vibrations,  downsliding  of  hills, 
stoppage  of  rivers,  formation  of  morasses 
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and  lakes,  inrushing  of  sea-waves:  no- 
where a  record  of  elevated  tracts  of 
land. 

From  the  vast  number  of  phenomena 
recorded  within  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  during  which  period  a  large  part 
of  the  globe  has  been  explored  by  enter* 
prising  travellers,  we  may  select  the 
physical  incidents  in  a  few  great  earth- 
quakes which  throw  light  on  the  meas- 
ure of  natural  force  employed,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  exerted. 

The  Lisbon    earthquake,  as    it    may 
justly  be   called,  extended  its  ravages 
over  an  area  of  4000  miles  in  diameter. 
After     a     period     of    clear   autumnal 
weather,   a  day  of  uncommon    gloom 
closed  the  month  of  October,  1 755  ;  and 
the  next  day,  calm,  warm,  and  foggy,  in 
the  midst  of  universal  stillness,  at  9*35 
A.M.,  the  earth  groaned,  and  shook  itself 
quickly  and  shortly,  and  then  violently, 
so  as  to  fissure  and  upset  the  greatest 
part  of  the  city,  sink  or  swallow  up  a 
newly  built  quay,   and   destroy   00,000 
people.    The    sea-bed    was  temporarily 
raised  and  let  fall ;  the  bar  waa  laid  dry 
for  a  time,  and  then  covered  50  feet  deep 
by  the   violently   returning  sea.     The 
whole  work  of  destruction  was  ended  in 
six  minutes,  during  which  several  shocks 
occurred,  but  one   was   pre-eminent   in 
force.    This  day,    November    Ist,   was 
memorable    everywhere    in    Portugal  : 
the  ground  opening  with  flame  or  smoke  ; 
St.  Ubes  swallowed  up  by  the  sea-waves, 
while  rocks  fell  from  its  promontory  of 
jasper.    All  Spain  except  the  north-east- 
em  provinces  suffered  in  the  same  way ; 
all  North  Africa  and  Madeira,  England, 
Ireland,   Scotland,    Sweden,   the   Alps, 
Italy,  and  France  felt  the  shock  in  vari- 
ous ways;    and    the    sea-wave   rushed 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  West  Indian 
Islands. 

On  account  of  its  very  large  range 
both  under  the  land  and  under  the  sea, 
the  records  of  this  earthquake  furnish 
good  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the 
velocity  of  vibrations  in  rock,  and  waves 
in  water.  The  calculation  was  first 
made  by  Mitchell  in  his  paper,  of  date 
1760,  in  the  ^Philosophical  Transactions.'' 
The  velocity  of  the  earth-wave  was 
computed  to  be  about  21  geographical 
miles  in  a  minute.  The  same  subject 
has  been  again  investigated  by  Mr.  Milne 
Home,  who  finds  on  tlie  average  of  the 


whole  a  velocity  of   13*5   geographical 
miles  in  a  fninute. 

The  Calabrian  earthquakes — for  there 
was  a  series  of  them,  lasting  at  intervals 
from  1783  to  1786 — are  among  the  most 
important  in  the  history  of  these  phe- 
nomena, on  account  of  the  full  and  au- 
thentic report  of  them  prepared  by 
Signer  Vivenrio,  the  royal  physician. 
On  the  5th  of  February,  after  a  calm 
hazy  morning,  in  the  southern  extremity 
of  Italy,  at  12*45,  violent  subterranean 
noises  were  heard,  soon  followed  b^  a 
succession  of  earthquakes,  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  to  a  maxi- 
mum, and  again  declining  to  rest, 
the  whole  occupying  two  minutes  of 
time.  In  that  snort  space  of  time,  an 
elliptical  tract  of  country  included  within 
diameters  of  30  and  40  miles  was  shaken 
to  ruin  ;  the  attack  was  repeated  on  the 
6th  and  7th  of  February,  and  again  on 
the  1st  and  28th  of  March.  In  1788, 
no  less  than  949  shocks  were  experienced 
in  Calabria,  and  in  1784  as  many  as  151 1 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  reports  that  in  a  circle 
of  22  miles'  radius  round  Oppido  as  a 
centre,  towns,  villages,  and  iarms  were 
destroyed,  and  the  face  of  the  country 
was  altered.  If  a  radius  of  72  miles 
were  taken,  it  would  include  the  whole 
area  which  suffered  sensibly ;  192  towns 
and    villages    were    destroyed,  and  92 

freatly  injured.  Above  35,000  persons 
ied  from  the  effects  of  this  severe  visita- 
tion. The  surface  of  the  ground  was  in 
places  raised,  in  others  sunk;  rivers 
were  diverted,  springs  rose  in  new  situa- 
tions, oflen  muddy  or  fetid;  fissures 
opened,  inequalities  of  level  were  occa- 
sioned, especially  on  the  western  sides 
of  the  mountains.  Not  fewer  than  215 
lakes  or  morasses  were  occasioned  by 
displacements  of  ground,  blocking  up  of 
watercourses,  and  the  like. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  devoted  to  this 
earthquake  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  of  the  "  Principles  of  Geology." 
In  particular  he  has  collected  and  studied 
the  examples  of  subsidence  of  particular 
tracts  of  ground  and  sea-coast,  the  for- 
mation of  fissures  in  soil  and  hard  rook, 
the  occurrence  of  inequalities  of  level  on 
two  sides  of  such  fissures,  in  two  adjoin- 
ing houses,  in  the  substance  of  a  split 
tower,  and  the  like.  Vorticose  effects 
on  incompact  structures — ^reversals  of 
small  objects,  upward  leaps  of  others — 
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are  all  considered  with  attention.  The 
original  notices  of  fissures  are  very  note- 
worthy, for  magnitude  and  accompany- 
ing circumstances.  In  one  case,  near 
Jerocarne  in  Calabria,  radiating  fissures 
ran  in  every  direction  "  like  cracks  on  a 
pane  of  glass,"  and  many  of  them  re- 
mained open.  In  other  cases,  about  the 
centre  of  the  area  convulsed,  '^houses 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  yawning 
earth,  which  closed  immediately  over 
them :"  farm-honseswere  engulphed,deep 
abysses  opened,  and  lakes  were  formed 
on  the  broken  ground.  The  fissures 
were  measured,  and  ibund  to  be  in  some 
oases  half,  three-quarters,  and  a  full  mile 
long;  2i  feet,  15  feet,  and  105  feet 
broad ;  and  25  and  80  feet  deep,  in  one 
case  above  100  feet,  and  in  another  225 
feet  deep.  Gulfs,  300  feet  and  750  feet 
square,  were  opened;  a  calcareous 
mountain,  called  Zefirio,  was  cleft  in 
twain  for  a  length  of  half-a-mile,  and  a 
varying  breadth  of  many  feet.  Besides 
these,  the  many  cases  of  extraordinary 
landslip,  upbursts  of  water  and  sand,  the 
production  of  circular  pits,  and  the  like, 
suggest  the  considerable  effect  which 
violent  earth-shocks  must  occasion  on 
the  superficial  features  of  extensive 
countries.  In  all  this,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  prove,  though  easy  to  believe, 
that  a  real  elevation  or  a  positive  rending 
by  shock  of  even  a  small  area  has  taken 
place.  Mr.  Mallet,  on  reviewing  this 
subject,  with  the  experience  gained  in  a 
very  similar  region,  has  lately  declared 
that  the  engravings  and  descriptions  of 
great  earth  fissures  and  "voragines," 
given  in  the  "Account  of  the  Earthquake 
of  1783,"  by  the  Neapolitan  Academy, 
are  gross  exaggerations ;  and  that  many 
of  the  "voragmes"  were  really  large 
landslips,  the  torn  surfaces  of  whose 
planes  of  separation  they  thus  name. 
The  radiating  fissures  he  also  shows  to 
be  explicable,  without  any  supposition 
of  earth-upheaval.* 

A  great  earthquake-shock  was  ex- 
perienced in  Chili  through  a  large  range 
of  the  narrow  tract  of  land  on  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  Andes,  in  the  month  of 
November,  1822: — 

"  The  shock  was  felt  simultaneously/'  says 
Sir  C.  Lyell,  "  throughout  a  space  of  1200 
miles  from  north  to  south.    When  the  district 

*  "  Neapolitan  Earthquake,*'  ?ol  ii.  p.  364. 


around  Valparaiso  was  examined  on  the 
morning  after  the  shock,  it  was  found  that 
the  whole  line  of  coast,  for  above  100  miles, 
was  raised  above  its  former  level.  At  Val- 
paraiso the  elevation  was  three  feet,  and  at 
Quintero  (25  miles  north  of  Valparaiso)  about 
4  feet.  Part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea.  says  Mrs. 
Graham,  remained  bare  and  dry  at  liigh  water, 
with  beds  of  oysters,  mussels,  and  other  shells 
adhering  to  the  rocks  on  which  they  grew ; 
the  fish  being  all  dead,  and  exhaling  most 
offensive  effluvia." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Cuming,  the 
famous  explorer  of  marine  conohology, 
who  was  then  living  at  Valparaiso,  could 
detect  no  proofs  of  the  rise  of  the  land, 
nor  any  signs  of  a  change  of  level.  On 
the  contrary,  he  remarked  that  the  ^"uter 
at  spring-tides  rose,  after  the  earthquake, 
to  the  same  point  on  a  wall  near  his 
house,  which  it  had  reached  before  the 
shocks.  On  this  coast  the  tides  are  low — 
four  feet  rise  at  the  full  moon — so  that 
in  calm  weather  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  positive  decision 
on  this  debated  question.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  wind  is  a  powerful  element 
of  variation,  and  the  earthquake-shocks 
were  continued  for  at  least  a  year  after- 
wards. 

The  earthquake  which  happened  in 
1865,  in  New  Zealand,  about  Wellington 
and  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  that 
town,  had  very  similar  characters;  a 
great  and  injurious  shock  at  Wellington, 
with  local  elevation  of  land  there  to  the 
extent  of  four  feet,  while  both  to  the 
north  and  the  south  the  shock — "a 
swaying  to  and  fro" — at  Nelson  and  at 
Lyttelton,  was  productive  of  no  change 
of  level  and  was  in  fact  harmless,  except 
by  the  fright  which  it  occasioned.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  was 
the  total  derangement  of  tide  in  Well- 
ington Harbor.  Every  twenty  minutes 
for  eight  hours  succeeding  the  first 
shock,  the  water  rose  above  the  level  of 
high-water  mark,  and  receded  again 
below  low-water  mark  at  spring-tide. 
There  must  have  been  successive  oceanic 
waves  from  a  point  of  disturbance  in  the 
sea,  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  told  a  sadder  tale 
than  the  story  of  the  fearful  earthquakes 
inPeru  and  Equador,  by  which  m  the 
year  just  ended  twenty  thousand  persons 
lost  their  lives,  property  estimated  at 
sixtv  millions  was  destroyed,  the  cities 
of  Areqidpa,  Iquique,  Africa,  and  many 
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others,  were  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  war-ships  and  trading-vessels  of  dif- 
ferent nations  battered  to  pieces,  or  lifted 
by  the  waves  and  laid  helpless  upon  the 
inland  country.  On  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber we  read  the  news,  one  month  after 
the  dreadful  occurrence  which  ruined  the 
strip  of  land  at  the  western  foot  of  the 
Andes,  from  Iburra  in  Equador  to  Iqui- 
que  in  Peru,  twelve  hundred  miles  in 
length  *  And,  more  than  this :  Arequipa, 
far  up  the  mountain-side,  and  Pasco, 
which  surmounted  a  crest  as  high  as  the 
Jungfrau,  and  was  surrounded  by  snowy 
summits  heaped  over  volcanic  fires,  were 
shaken  to  ruin  like  the  cities  of  the  plain. 
Two  miimtes  were  enough  for  the  fatal 
strokes  which  left  a  desolate  waste  in  the 
place  of  prosperous  towns;  but  shocks 
occurred  as  late  as  the  16th  August,  and 
at  Quito  till  the  19th. 

In  the  midst  of  distress  and  despair  the 
descriptions  are  painfully  true  to  the  feel- 
ing of  the  moment,  and  very  ill-fitted  to 
meet  the  curiosity  of  science.  It  appears 
that  the  usual  precursors  were  noticed ; 
subterranean  noises  and  slight  tremors 
sent  most  of  the  people  at  once  out  of  the 
houses ;  but  immediately  after  the  shock 
the  sea  was  observed  to  be  unusually  high, 
having  risen  four  feet  above  high-water 
mark,  but  gently,  so  as  to  do  no  damage. 
Suddenly  it  receded,  uncovering  the  bay 
at  Iquique  to  the  depth  of  four  fathoms ; 
and  then  followed  the  influx  of  another 
wave,  seen  to  approach  from  the  open 
sea,  a  mass  of  dark-blue  water,  forty  feet 
high,  which  rushed  over  the  already  ruin- 
ed city,  sweeping  away  in  its  return  every 
trace  of  what  had  been  a  town.  "No 
traces  were  left  to  tell  the  people  where 
their  houses  formerly  stood."  f  The 
Vice-Consul  at  Arica,  alarmed  with  the 
first  shock,  rushed  out  of  the  house  with 
his  family  and  made  for  the  high  ground 
— in  just  terror  of  the  expected  sea- wave. 
Through  the  ruined  town,  amidst  dead 
and  dying,  half-stified  with  dust,  they 
reached  rising  ground,  and  looked  back 
to  see  a  dreadful  sequel — the  j^ea  rushed 
in,  and  left  not  a  vestige  remaining  of  the 
lower  part  of  Arica.  Six  vessels  were 
lost  in  the  bay,  or  tossed  over  rocks  and 
houses ;  one,  the  "  Wanderer,  "  U.  S.  gun- 

♦  The  raovernent  ia  some  way  was  felt  from  8* 
S.  to  42"  S..  and  at  Juan  Fernandez. 

f  Captain  PowelPs  Report  io  the  Admiralty,  dated 
14tb  September 


boat,  was  whirled  away  from  her  moor- 
ings, and  laid,  a  monument  of  watery 
power,  without  a  broken  spar  or  tarnished 
flag,  high  and  dry  on  the  sand-bills  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  sea. 

At  Iquique  one  spectator  saw  the  whole 
surface  of  the  sea  rise  as  if  a  mountain- 
side, actually  standing  up,  and  ran  for  his 
life  to  the  Pampa.  Too  late  1  The  waves 
swept  him  and  all  that  once  was  Iquique 
towards  the  Pampa.  Fighting  with  the 
dark  water,  amidst  wreck  and  ruin  of 
every  kind,  carried  back  into  the  bay, 
and  again  thrown  back  to  the  Pampa, 
wounded  and  half-naked,  he  crept  for 
safety  into  a  hole  of  the  sand,  and  waited 
sadly  for  the  dawn. 

Inland  tiie  earth  opened  in  all  the  plains 
around  Arequipa ;  where  Cotacachi  stood 
is  now  a  lake ;  old  volcanoes  burst  forth. 
But  there  is  no  statement  that  this  vast 
tremor  has  permanently  raised  or  depress- 
ed any  definite  part  of  the  whole  coast 
of  Peru  or  £quador.  Nor  will  it  be  very 
easy  to  collect  accurate  information  on 
this  subject  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
coast. 

The  terrible  wave  which  was  seen  from 
Arica  to  roll  in  and  strike  the  mole  to 
pieces,  came  probaMy  from  a  line  in  the 
sea  parallel  to  the  coast,  where  the  most 
violent  subterranean  disturbance  hap- 
pened. From  this  tract  as  a  centre  the 
agitated  water  flowed  around  in  all  direc- 
tions: to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  California,  passing 
in  its  course  over  one-fourth  of  the  cir- 
cuit— 6600  miles  by  measure — ^and  cover- 
ing in  surface  one-eighth  of  the  area  of 
the  globe. 

At  Arica  and  Iquique  the  eaithquake 
was  observed  on  the  13th  of  August  at 
6  P.M. ;  the  water-wave  was  felt  at  Chat- 
ham Islands  on  the  15th,  between  1  and 
2  A.M.,  and  on  the  coast  of  New  Zealand 
at  3  or  4  a.m.  ;  at  Sydney  it  occurred  at 
2-30  A.M.;  at  Hilo,  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  it  was  felt  on  the  14th,  Idth,  and 
IGth  ;  and  at  San  Pedro,  on  the  Califor- 
ninn  coast,,  it  was  remarked  on  the  15th. 
If  we  take  for  computation  the  time's 
recorded  at  Arica  and  Chatham  Islands 
(the  epochs  being  given  in  hours  and 
minutes),  and  correct  for  longitude  and 
reckoning  of  the  day  of  the  month,  we 
shall  have  the  interval  of  time  elapsed 
15^  hours,  the  distance  6300  miles,  and 
the  velocity  in  an  hour  above  400  miles, 
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and  in  a  minute  above  6^  miles.*  This 
yelooity  does  not  exceed  the  average 
movement  of  the  great  tide-wave  in  the 
open  ocean  and  in  deep  water ;  the  velo- 
city of  Buch  ^^  waves  of  translation " 
depends  on  the  depth  of  water.  If  we 
had  many  careful  notices  of  this  kind,  the 
mean  depth  of  the  sea  might  be  esti- 
mated with  considerable  probability. 
The  probable  sea-depth  over  which  the 
wave  passed  from  Arioa  to  New  Zealand 
might  be  about  four  miles. , 

With  one  more  example  of  earth- 
quakes on  a  great  scale  connected  with 
the  grandest  volcanic  action  known  in 
the  world,  we  may  conclude  this  sum- 
mary of  facts,  which  it  is  for  theory  to 
explain.  In  March  and  April  of  last 
year  the  Sandwich  Islands  experienced 
irequent  earth-shocks,  and  beheld  amaz- 
ing bursts  of  fire  and  currents  of  lava  of 
prodigious  extent.  The  whole  Hawaian 
Archipelago  has  been  npliited  from  the 
ocean  by  volcanic  agency.  Coral-beds 
exist  in  Molokai  500  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  drift  or  sand-coral  in  Kauai,  as  much 
as  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  seat  of 
volcanic  activity  is  apparently  shifting, 
and  certainly  has  shifted  from  n.w.  to 
8.B. — much  as  we  may  remark  of  the 
Phlegr»an  fields  and  Vesuvius — the  ao* 
tive  craters  pour  forth  unexampled  floods 
of  lava,  which  run  down  to  the  sea  and 
form  promontories  and  fill  up  bays. 
Thus  from  Hua-la-lai,  in  1800,  ran  a 
stream  of  lava  which  filled  a  bay  20 
miles  long,  and  formed  a  headland  run- 
ning three  or  four  miles  into  the  ocean. 

The  Islands  are  not  in  general  subject 
to  violent  earthquakes;  protected  to 
some  extent  by  the  very  volcanoes  which 
are  the  centres  of  the  shocks,  and  safety- 
valves  for  the  lands  around  them.  These 
volcanoes  exhibit  the  largest  craters  any- 
where known  on  the  earth;  that  of 
Kilhauea,  6000  feet  above  the  sea  on  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  great  snow  mountain 
of  Mauna  Jjoa  (13,500  feet),  is  9  miles 
in  circumference.  The  country  for  miles 
round  Mauna  Loa  is  one  great  field  of 

-  *  Arica  is  in  lODgiiude  west  from  Grreenwich  70", 
August  13  being  Thuisday,  counting  westward 
'from  JBurope ;  Chatham  Islands  in  longitude  east 
of  Greenwich  183",  August  15  being  Saturday, 
counting  eastward  from  Europe.  Therefore  Green- 
'  which  time  at  Arica  =  9  h.  40  m.  p.ii.  13th  August, 
and  at  Chatham  Islands  =  1  h.  18  m.  p.x.  14th 
August     Interval  =  16  h.  38  m. — say  15^  houxs. 
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cinders.  On  the  27th  of  March  Eilhauea 
had  filled  its  huge  crater  with  lava :  on 
the  28th  earthquakes  began,  of  no  parti- 
cular force  till  the  2d  of  April,  when 
houses  were  thrown  down,  and  a  great 
wave  augmented  the  mischief.  On  the 
Yth  of  April  a  new  crater  opened  in 
Mauna  Roa.  In  many  parts  oi  Kau  the 
ground  has  opened,  chasms  of  unknown 
depth  have  been  formed,  whence  sul- 
phurous exhalations  have  issued;  a 
fissure,  some  miles  in  length,  has  extend- 
ed inland  from  the  coast,  and  displaced, 
laterally,  a  public  road  by  the  space  of 
its  breadth.  During  the  paroxysm  of 
April  2  no  living  thing  could  stand. 
Objects  were  tossed  about  like  india- 
rubber  balls.  In  one  district  no  stone 
was  left  upon  another.  Eruptions  of 
moist  red  clay  came  from  a  fissure  in 
Manna  in  great  abundance.  Other  fis- 
sures of  great  extent  were  visible  in  the 
volcanic  ground — usually  running  in  the 
direction  of  n.  36°  b.,  and  s.  36"^  w.  The 
cloud  of  vapor  over  Kilhauea  was  vis- 
ible 12  Omiles  offunder  an  angle  of  3"^  30', 
which,  allowing  for  500  feet  altitude  of 
observer,  indicates  a  height  of  nearly 
eight  miles.  300  •  earthquake  shocks 
were  registered  in  five  days,  and  con- 
tinued to  April  10 :  1500  in  all !  The 
peculiar  effects  of  the  earthquake  were 
very  well  observed;  like  a  20-inch  shot 
well  aimed  under  the  bed — a  continual 
swaying  of  the  ground — ^frequent  rushes 
of  subterranean  sound — impossibility  of 
standing;  before  a  person  could  think, 
he  was  prostrate,  with  his  horse.  The 
large  stone  church  of  Waiohinn  went 
down  at  once — a  sudden  jerk,  the  walls 
crumbled  in,  the  roof  fell  flat :  all  the 
work  of  10  seconds. 

The  portions  of  the  earth's  surface 
which  are  known  to  be,  or  to  have  been, 
disturbed  by  earthquakes,  are  so  great 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  point  to  more  than 
a  few  lar^e  spaces  of  land  which  have 
not  been  daaken — or  rather  where  earth- 
quakes have  not  been  recorded.  In  the 
broad  oceans  many  parts  are  left  without 
such  notices;  but  as  few  of  the  islands 
in  these  waters  are  free  from  shocks,  it 
is  perhaps  safe  to  admit  nearly  all  the 
vast  area  of  the  sea  as  liable  to  the  dis- 
turbance. The  tracts  of  land  which 
seem  at  the  present  time  to  enjpy  immu- 
nity from  this  disorder,  are  nearly  all 
Africa,  except  the  northern  andsQuthem 
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parts ;  great  part  of  Northern  Rassia, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia ;  nearly  all 
North  America  above  the  parallel  of  60°, 
except  the  western  shore;  Greenland; 
Spitzbergen ;  all  the  broad  area  of  drain- 
age of  the  Amazons,  Parana,  and  Para- 
guay ;  and  great  part  of  Australia.  If 
our  ignorance  of  the  physical  condition 
of  several  of  these  tracts  should  be  re- 
moved the  "  seismic  "  area  would  proba- 
bly be  much  enlarged. 

On  Mr.  Mallet's  map,  which  accom- 
panies his  "  Catalogue  of  Earthquakes  " 
("Britiijh  Association  Reports,"  1867), 
the  seismic  areas  are  tinted,  and  tliose 
parts  most  usually  and  severely  shaken 
have  the  deepest  tint.  We  may  draw 
through  this  map  long,  but  interrupted, 
lines  of  greater  intensity,  and  one  or  two 
other  lines  along  which  no  such  action  is 
perceived.  Thus  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Apennines,  the  Balkan^  the  Caucasus, 
are  all  points  of  intensity  on  a  line  of 
mountains,  interrupted  by  seas  and  broad 
valleys.  The  estuaries  of  the  Indus  and 
the  Ganges,  the  coasts  of  Siam  and  eastern 
China,  constitute  another  but  depressed 
continental,  or  rather  littoral  range. 

Sumatra  and  ther  Indian  Isles,  the 
Philippines,  Japan,  the  Kurilian  Isles, 
Kamtschatka,  and  the  Aleutian  Isles, 
lead  on  to  the  point  of  Russian  America, 
a  long  tract  throughout  the  whole  course 
actively  volcanic. 

The  whole  range  of  the  Mexican,  Peru- 
vian, and  Chilian  mountains,  the  grand 
volcanic  chain  of  the  Andes,  is  one  con- 
tinuous earthquake  region,  extended 
with  less  violence  into  California  and 
Patagonia,  but  branching  off  into  the  in- 
tensely agitated  area  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  Islands. 

Nearly  all  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic 
from  Iceland  to  Tristan  d'Acnnha,  several 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  most  of  those 
in  the  Pacific  and  South  Sea,  are  to  be 
counted  among  the  points  visited  by 
earthquake,  and  they  are  nearly  all  vol- 
canic, or  have  been  formerly  so. 

The  great  centres  of  earthquakes  in 
Europe  may  be  marked  as  actively  vol- 
canic ;  Hecla,  Vesuvius,  jEtna,  Eiburz. 
In  a  large  sense  there  appear  to  be  three 
great  tracts  of  ancient  and  motlern  seis- 
mic energy  and  volcanic  violence,  the 
region  extending  from  old  Auvergne  and 
the  Hheintbal  through  Italy  and  Sicily, 
the  ^gean  Se%  Asia  Minor,  and  the 


Caucasus — a  region  of  min  led  moun- 
tains and  seas  and  islands,  from  which 
one  may  imagine  subterranean  branches 
by  North  Ireland  to  Iceland,  and  by  the 
Pyrenees  and  Lisbon  to  Madeira,  Tene- 
riffe,  and  the  Azores.  In  parts  of  this 
region  the  volcanoes  have  come  to  rest, 
and  the  earthquakes  have  diminished. 

Earthquakes  precede,  accompany,  and 
follow  volcanic  eruptions:  they  are 
locally  prevalent  in  volcanic  regions,  and 
they  are  probably  often  occasioned  by 
the  same  agency  as  that  which  uplifts 
the  column  of  lava,  and  scatters  its  s^a- 
rated  pans  in  dust  and  scoriae.  This 
agencv  is  certainly  steam  ;  but  there  is 
something  else  required  to  allow  of  its 
action  in  volcanoes.  There  must  be  pre- 
existing fissures,  and  c:  vities  in  which 
water  can  be  accumulated  and  steam 
generated,  and  communications  from 
these  to  reservoirs  of  lava  about  the 
roots  of  a  volcano.  But  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  centre  of  earthquake  action  does 
not  in  general  coincide  with  the  volcanic 
mountains  to  which  it  is  adjacent ;  the 
area  of  earthquake  movement  is  not  usu 
ally  expanded  round  Vesuvius,  but 
springs  from  points  somewhere  under 
the  limestone  ranges  of  the  Apennines, 
and  spreads  in  circles  or  ellipses  from 
thence ;  the  most  violent  shocks  on  the 
Peruvian  coast  are  found  to  be  seated 
in  the  sea,  though  not  very  far  from  the 
shore ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  appears 
certain  that  fissures  of  considerable 
extent  are  produced  under  ground  far 
away  from  volcanic  vents.  The  produc- 
tion of  such  fissures  would  make  an 
earthquake,  and  thus  we  arrive  at  the 
most  general  view  which  the  subject 
admits  of;  first  the  rending  and  displace- 
ment of  rock  masses  by  internal  unbal- 
anced pressure,  next  the  entry  of  water 
from  the  surface  at  some  considerable 
depth,  from  which  arises  a  primary 
shock,  among  the  divided  masses ;  the 
heating  of  the  water  and  its  flashing  into 
steam,  from  which  comes  a  secondary 
earthquake,  and  possibly  in  a  volcanic 
district  an  eruption. 

The  grandest  and  most  terrible  mani- 
festation of  "Titanic"  force  in  our 
planet  has  been  very  slow  to  surrender 
Its  secrets  to  the  eager  curiosity  of 
science.  Not  that  earthquakes  are 
uncommon,  for  one  is  happening  every 
week ;  or  that  they  pass  by  unobserved 
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or  unrecorded,  for  the  literature  of  earth- 
quakes 18  enormous  ;  or  that  philosophy 
has  been  silent  before  the  mysterious 
Tisitors,  for  no  natural  phenomena  have 
been  the  subject  of  more  free,  not  to  say 
loose,  speculation.  The  centres  of  West- 
ern civilization,  clustered  in  the  islands 
and  round  the  shores  of  Greece  and  her 
colonie^"  in  Sicily,  Magna  Grsecia,  and 
Asia  Minor,  have  always  been,  with  the 
whole  Mediterranean  region,  the  uneasy 
bed  of  the  giant  of  fire  ;  and  round  the 
great  volcanic  vents  of  u^tna  and  Vesu- 
vius, and  the  Catncecaumene,  both  land 
and  sea  have  been  under  perpetual  warn- 
ing to  look  out  for  the  earthquake.  But 
it  comes  so  suddenly,  passes  so  swiflly, 
and  leaves  marks  of  such  doubtful  mean- 
ing, that  even  now,  with  every  help  of 
advanced  mechanism  to  record,  and 
superior  knowledge  of  nature  to  interpret 
the  flicts,  we  have  only  begun  to  grasp 
the  laws,  and  must  wait  some  time  longer 
before  giving  to  the  telegraph-wire  the 
signal  of  the  expected  arrival  of  the 
physical  Ennosigaios. 

The  state  of  the  knowledge  of  nature 
in  different  ages  of  the  world's  history  is 
afways  represented  in  language  suited  to 
the  ideas  of  directing  power  or  inherent 
energy,  contending  tbrce  or  settled  laws 
of  phenomena,  which  prevail  at  the  time. 
To  the  terrified  colonists  of  Inarime, 
whose  walls  were  overthrown  by  earth- 
quake, and  themselves  threatened  by 
cloud  and  fire  from  the  mountain,  the 
traditions  of  their  own  ^tna,  and  the 
giant  pressed  beneath  its  burning  load, 
might  appear  worthy  of  credit,  when 
every  form  of  natural  power  was  personi- 
fied in  the  struggle  of  earth  and  sky. 
When  in  the  next  stage  of  thought  came 
the  perception  of  fixed  properties  in 
matter,  associated  wath  distinct  orders 
of  operation,  earth  and  air,  and  fire  and 
water — rude  and  imperfect  as  the  con- 
ceptions may  appear  to  us  now — were 
tenas  to  which  observation  gradually 
attached  larger  meaning  and  more  va- 
ried ai)plication,  transforming  them  by 
degrees  to  general  symbols,  which  repre- 
sented properties  really  observed,  or 
thought  to  be  observed,  in  matter.  In 
a  few  cases  we  perceive  how  the  ancient 
myth  became  informed  with  higher  mean- 
ing, as  in  the  remarkable  passage  of  Stra^ 
bo,  where  this  great 'Plutonist  reads,  in 
the  words  of  Pindar,  a  grand  philosoph- 


ical conception  of  the  cavernous,  sub- 
marine, and  subterranean  realm  of  fire, 

"  Where  shaggy-breasted  Typhon  lay. 
From  sea-girt  Guma  to  Trinacria's  bay.'* 

When  Aristotle  began  to  write  on 
natural  events,  he  was  aware  that  the 
earth  contained  within  itself  sources  of 
heat  and  water,  of  which  some  were 
withdrawn  from  human  observation,  but 
others  bad  breathing  apertures  and  chan- 
nels of  vapor ;  while  in  particular  places 
— as  Lipari,  j^tna,  and  the  JBolian 
Islands — rivers  of  fire  flowed  out,  and 
ferruginous  masses  were  tossed  into  the 
air  (De  Mundo).  He  knew  also  that  in 
Hiera,  one  of  the  JEoVmn  Islands,  the 
ground  was  raised  into  a  hill,  with  vio- 
lent noise,  and  then  broke  and  gave  vent 
to.  fiery  showers  of  ashes,  which  over- 
whelmed the  town  of  Lipara,  and  reached 
the  cities  of  Italy.  To  explain  these  lacts 
he  quotes  three  hypotheses,  proposed  by 
three  philosophers  of  note — Anaxagoras 
of  Olazomenae,  preceded  by  Anaximenes 
of  Miletus,  and  followed  by  Democritus 
of  Abdera.  These  philosophers  he 
declares  to  be  in  error.  Anaxagoras  is 
not  allowed  to  move  the  earth  by  means 
of  ether,  which  has  somewhere  got  into 
its  hollows,  and  naturally  tends  to  rise 
upwards ;  nor  is  Democritus  successful  in 
attempting  to  shake  the  land  by,  means 
of  rain  descending  into  its  cavities,  and 
falling  from  one  hollow  to  another ;  nor 
yet  Anaximenes,  who  contemplates  the 
earth  as  subject  to  dryings  and  moisten- 
ings, which  produce  fractures,  displace- 
ments, and  shocks.  He  then  proposes 
his  own  theory — if  we  employ  this  term 
for  a  mere  guess — that  wind,  with  its 
unequalled  power  of  movement,  and  not 
earth  or  water,  is  the  cause  we  are  seek- 
ing. Wind,  having  flowed  inwardly,  if 
it  chance  to  be  exhaled  outwardly,  is  the 
cause  of  earthquake.  What  did  Aristo- 
tle mean  by  the  wori  "  ^rvcWfAa  "  ?  Prob- 
ably what  Seneca  and  Virgil  meant  by 
the  word  "ventus,"  indicated  by  the 
hello  wings  of  the  interior  of  the  earth ; 
for,  as  they  supposed,  by  no  other  agent 
could  we  have  the  effects  we  perceive : — 

"  Sub  pedibus  magire  solum,  et  juga  celsa  moveri." 

Pliny  is  of  the  same  mind  :  "  ventos  in 
causa  esse  non  dubium  reor  " — "  incluso 
spiritu  luctante  et  ad  libertatem  exire 
nitente." 

And  so  our  own  poet : — 
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"  Diseased  Nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eruptions ;  and  tlie  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinched  and  vexM, 
Bj  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb ;  which  for  enlargement  striv- 

Shakes  the  old  beldam  earth,  and  topples  down 
Steeples  and  moss-grown  towers." — Ben.  IV, 

Nevertheless,  we  are  making  progress 
— "  ventus,  spirituSj^rwcvixa" — ^the  respira- 
tion of  nature,  a  little  troubled  by  cough- 
ing instead  of  the  hard  breathing  of  the  Ti- 
tan explains  the  commotion  of  Italy  and 
Cilicia.  Some  pervading  medium,  re- 
ceived into  cavities  of  the  earth,  and  there 
exerting  a  great  elastic  force  analogous 
to  what  is  manifested  by  wind.  This  idea, 
not  expressed  according  to  our  formulse, 
had  rcUeved  Typhoeus  and  dethroned  the 
Earthshaker. 

Earthquakes  are  now  frequent  in  all 
the  countries  where  Greece  had  spread 
her  colonists.  They  must  have  been  very 
common  in  the  days  before  Aristotle,  to 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  classify  their 
different  aspects  and  effects  under  gen- 
eral titles,  and  to  collect  the  facts  m  a 
form  suited  for  induction.  By  consid- 
ering his  efforts  in  these  directions  we 
shall  see,  better  than  in  any  other  way, 
the  state  of  knowledge  of  the  period. 
His  classes  of  earthquakes  are  six: — 
**Epiclint«,*'  which  move  obliquely  and 
shake  the  m*ound  at  acute  angles; 
"  Brastie,"  whose  motion  bursts  upward 
at  right  angles ;  ^^  ChasmatisB  "  cause  the 
ground  to  sink  in  hollows ;  such  as  make 
fissures  and  raise  up  the  earth  are  called 
^^  Rhect®,"  and  they  toss  up  wind-gusts, 
stones,  and  mud,  or  cause  springs  to  break 
forth  where  none  were  before ;  "  Ostsd  " 
overthrow  with  one  thrust;  "Palma- 
tise ''  shake  fron^  side  to  side,  displacing 
and  replacing,  with  a  sort  of  tremor. 

Philosophy  was  becoming  serious  in 
Italy,  when  Monte  Nuovo  rose  out  of 
the  trembling  shore  near  Pozzuoli,  and 
the  sea  retired  from  the  elevated  land 
(1538).  In  the  contemporary  notice  of 
that  event  by  Marco  Antonio  Delli  Fal- 
con!, we  find  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes 
and  earthquakes  united  as  due  to  one 
general  cause ;  and  one  of  the  first  effects 
of  eruption  noticed  was  the  ejection  of 
mud  composed  of  ashes,  of  which,  indeed, 
according  to  another  writer  of  the  same 
date,  Giacomo  de  Toledo,  the  greater  part 
of  the  cone  (440  feet  high)  was  composed. 
The  idea  of  a  communication  by  subterra- 


nean channels  from  the  sea  to  the  base 
of  the  volcano  was  thus  brought  to  view, 
and  has  since  never  been  lost  sight  of. 

When  Stukeley  wrote  his  Essays  in  the 
"Philosophical  Transactions,'^  London 
and  the  midland  counties  of  England 
were  disturbed  by  unusual  terrors: 
churches  lost  their  congregations  in  1 750, 
and  a  piece  of  the  great  limestone  cliff 
of  Hambleton  Hill,  in  Yorkshire,  more 
than  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  fell  down, 
in  1755,  and  made  a  white  scar  visible 
at  a  great  distance.  In  this  year  happen- 
ed that  great  tremor  of  the  earth  which 
destroyed  Lisbon,  injured  all  Portugal, 
and  terrified  all  Europe.  To  account 
for  such  wide-spread  effects  by  puffs  of 
imprisoned  wind  was  too  much  for  a  man 
of  strong  though  not  very  well  trained 
thought ;  and  Stukeley  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  perceiving  that  what  was  felt  was 
really  "  a  Premor  of  the  earth, — of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,''  and  to  be  explained  as  a 
vibration  in  a  solid,  not  affecting  a  great 
depth,  and  on  this  account  he  thought  it 
comparable  to  the  phenomena  then  com- 
ing mto  notice  as  electric  discharges. 

At  last  began,  about  one  hundred  years 
ago,  something  like  a  philosophical  in*- 
quiry  on  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes  by 
a  competent  person.  The  Rev.  John 
Mitchell,  of  Cambridge,  a  distinguished 
magnetician  and  an  excellent  geologist, 
beyond  the  measure  of  that  day,  applied 
himself  to  the  problem  of  the  earthquake. 
First,  he  had  to  s^eep  away  the  notions 
pf  atmospheric  influences,  calms,  winds, 
tidal  phases,  and  lunar  aspects;  and 
then  to  class  the  phenomena  according 
to  some  real  relations.  The  relations  he 
chose  were  geographical  and  geological, 
and  to  these  he  joined  the  consideration 
of  undulatory  and  vibratory  motion, 
and  velocity  of  wave-transit. 

The  very  mention  of  such  terms  shows 
that  we  have  reached  the  era  of  indue 
tive  science,  and  may  follow  its  steps 
with  confidence.  Mitchell  was  in  full 
possession  of  the  mechanical  philosophy 
of  his  time,  well  acquainted  with  the 
power  of  steam,  and  perfectly  aware, 
better  than  any  other  man  in  these  isl- 
ands, that  the  earth  contained  a  real 
succession  of  strata,  once  deposited  in  the 
sea,  but  now  raised  into  dry  land.  He 
had  studied  volcanoes,  and  knew  that 
their  eruptions  were  accompanied  by 
earthquakes;   but    he     thought    these 
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nigfat  be  often  produced  by  otber  defi- 
nite causes. 

Tbe  ornst  of  the  earth  stratified,  as  ^ 
we  haye  said,  is  known  to  be  formed 
of  disoontinuous  parts,  especially  in  tbe 
horiiontal  direction,  and  broken  by  in- 
Domerable  fissures,  large  and  small. 
Through  these — not  usually  in  a  direct, 
bat  by  many  indirect  channels — water 
from  tbe  surface  can  pass  and  does  pass 
downwards  into  regions  where  beds  of 
rock  or  lava  exist  in  a  state  of  incandes- 
eence.  There  steam  must  be  generated, 
expansive  power  goes  with  it,  and  the 
earth  trembles  and  undulates  to  the 
shock ;  trembles  through  its  substance 
by  a  real  vibration,  undulates  as  a  yield- 
ing mara  over  the  elastic  **  vapor,"  which, 
forang  its  way  between  the  strata,  sets 
the  upper  parts  in  motion.  The  undula- 
tion cnce  begun  in  such  an  elastic  va- 
]K)r  would  continue  for  a  time  in  waves 
growing  larger  and  larger,  but  also  low- 
er and  lower,  till  they  came  to  rest  like 
waves  in  air. 

Sach,  in  few   words,  is  the  theory  of 
Mitchell ;  nor  did  the  accomplished  au- 
thor omit  to  test  it  by  reference  to  sea- 
wares  and  land-shocks,  having  regard  to 
direction  and  velocity  of  movement,  or 
to  examine  into  the  probable  methods  of 
determining  the  depth  of  the  ^*  earthquake 
&eiu."    This  remarkable  Essav  furnish- 
ed a  basis  for  observations  and  a  stand- 
]K)int  for   speculations,  of  which  physi- 
cists on  the  one  hand  and  geologists  on 
the  other  took   immediate   advantage. 
Tbe  velocities  of  earth-movement  began 
to  be  registered,  the  directions  of  shock 
•tndied  and  compared,  the  local  facts  col- 
lected into  systematic  review ;  the  the- 
ory might  be  wrong,  but  it  suggested  the 
methoas  of  discovering  a  true  one.    Geol- 
ogy seemed  to  find  in  this  kind  of  earth- 
3 sake  a  cause  of  earth-fracture,  which,  if 
le  scale  could  be  enlarged,  would  produce 
fiisures  and  faults,  and  raise  and  depress 
large  tracts  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Among  the  latest  and  most  conspic- 
Qous  followers  of  Mitchell  were  the  two 
eminent  geologists  and  physicists  of 
North  America,  Professors  William 
and  Henry  Rogers.  Familiar  with  the 
great  and  numerous  parallel  flexures  of 
tiie  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  seeing  on 
their  eastern  flanks  abundant  proofs  of 
great  heat-action  at  some  former  time 
and  at  some  great  depth,  they  formed 


the  idea  of  the  folding  of  the  strata,  and 
the  uplifting  of  the  land  there  bv  great 
movements  depending  on  the  undulation 
of  a  fluid  below  the  crust.  They  sup- 
pose all  earthquakes  to  consist  in  oscilla- 
tions of  the  earth's  crust,  propagated 
with  extreme  rapidity :  and  tney  ascribe 
this  movement  to  a  sudden  change  of 
vertical  pressure  on  the  sur&ce  of  an  in- 
terior fluid  mass  of  lava,  throwing  it 
into  wave-like  undulations.*  What 
Mitchell  and  Rogers  meant  by  undula- 
tion of  the  fluid  which  was  believed  to 
underlie  the  earth's  crust  will  be  under- 
stood by  a  simple  experiment.  Take  a 
piece  of  thin  flexible  cloth,  a  few  yards 
long  and  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and 
lay  it  on  the  ground ;  then  first  holding 
and  raising  the  end  which  is  nearest, 
strike  the  doth  downward  with  one  im- 
pulse :  the  air  will  move  away  from  the 
stroke  in  one  wave  and  travel  under  the 
cloth,  which  it  raises  parallel  to  itself  till 
the  motion  comes  to  an  end.  This  is  a 
wave  of  motion  transferred  through  air, 
under  a  yielding  surface  of  restraint.  If 
the  earth's  crust  were  very  flexible  and 
rested  on  a  perfect  fluid,  a  wave  gener- 
ated in  that  fluid  would  have  a  long 
career  of  motion. 

But  the  crust  is  a  resisting  solid,  and 
the  lava  below  it  is  not  a  perfect  fluid. 
If,  instead  of  the  thin,  flexible  cloth,  one 
less  yielding  be  substituted,  greater  force 
will  be  required  and  the  wave  will  sooner 
come  to  an  end.  If  there  be  very  little 
flexibility  in  the  surface  of  restraint,  the 
wave,  whatever  force  be  used,  soon  be- 
comes insensible. 

The  earth's  crust  is  such  a  restrMning 
body,  flexible,  certainly,  but  in  a  small 
degree,  and  of  great  thickness.  Under 
these  conditions  it  seems  inconceivable 
that  undulations  of  a  subjacent  vapor 
or  liquid  could  become  sensible  over  such 
great  distances  as  earthquakes  are  known 
to  travel.  Again,  lava  is  not  such  a  fluid 
as,  under  any  conditions  of  interior  heat 
compatible  with  a  solid  earth-crust,  to  be 
capable  of  propagating  such  sharp  un- 
dulations as  are  in  question ;  nor  is  steam 
to  be  regarded  as  an  elastic  wedge  fit  to 
lift  up  and  let  down  lamince  of  rock  some 
miles  in  thickness  and  hundreds  of  miles 
in  extent. 

(To  b«  Modndtd.) 
*  "  Reports  of  the  Bi\\ai^  Kiwiaa\XoTi;'  \^\au 
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This- want  of  a  larcre  central  population 
was  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  case 
of  the  Persians  to  the  establishment  of 
an  enduring  empire.  In  modem  times 
nations  are  always  strongest  in  defensive 
warfare.  However  weak  a  country  may 
be  in  offensive  warfare,  the  whole  strength 
of  the  nation  is  called  forth  when  the 
country  is  invaded  by  a  hostile  army. 
The  opposition  is  so  general,  that  at  every 
stage  the  invading  force  is  weakened  by 
the  necessity  of  guarding  his  commum- 
cations ;  while  the  defensive  force  is  in- 
creased, rallying  in  defence  of  the  capital. 
And  the  larger  the  nation,  the  greater  is 
the  opposition  which  the  invader  has  to 
encounter.  Hence,  &s  the  nations  of 
Europe  increase  in  population,  or  aggre- 
gate themselves  in  great  kingdoms,  the 
greater  becomes  the  obstacle  to  conquest, 
and  hence  the  less  temptation  is  there 
for  war ;  so  that  ere  long  we  may  hope 
to  see  each  nation  in  Europe  so  strong, 
that  wars  will  die  out,  and  be  succeeded 
by  a  reign  of  peace.  But  the  ancient 
Persian  empire  was  a  mere  hollow  shell. 
Its  resisting  power  was  greatest  at  the 
circumference ;  and  if  the  invader  defeat- 
ed the  forces  brought  against  him  at  the 
frontier,  he  found  the  power  of  resistance 
decline  as  he  advancc^d.  Province  atler 
province  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  not 
only  with  no  thought  of  attacking  his 
forces  even  in  the  case  of  subsequent 
defeat,  but  he  could  even  strengthen  his 
army  (if  he  saw  fit)  by  drawing  re-en- 
forcements from  the  population  that  bad 
previously  owned  allegiance  to  the  Great 
King.  When  the  heart  of  the  empire 
was  approached,  one-half  of  the  military 
resources  of  the  Great  King  had  vanished ; 
and  although,  like  Darius  at  Arbela,  he 
could  still  muster  a  formidable  army  from 
the  home  provinces  and  the  eastern 
countries  of  the  empire,  if  the  fortunes  of 
battle  should  again  prove  adverse  to  him 
all  would  be  lost.  The  invader  found  no 
further  opposition  before  him ;  there  was 
no  nucleus  to  the  empire — ^not  even  a 
single  great  foitified  city;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  empire  submitted  to  the 
power  which  had  established  itself  in  the 
capital.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the 
Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  Egyptian  em- 
pires, each  of  which  had  a  strong  central 


power  of  resistance.  In  fact,  in  regard 
to  this  central  weakness,  the  Persian  em- 
pire was  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  great  States, — ^the  nearest  parallel  to 
it  being  the  Roman  empire ;  but  the  em- 
pire of  the  Caesars,  the  growth  of  centu- 
ries, was  far  more  firmly  knit  together 
than  the  Persian,  and  to  the  last,  the  city 
of  Rome  itself  made  a  stout  resistance 
to  the  foe,  althoi^h  devoid  of  the  vast 
mural  defences  of  the  Semitic  capitals  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon. 

But  in  offensive  warfare  the  power  of 
the  Persian  kings,  compared  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  was  enormous — 
we  may  say  unequalled  either  in  ancient 
or  modem  times.  The  empire,  when 
completed  by  the  first  Danus,  comprised 
at  least  forty  millions  of  inhabitants, — a 
population  immensely  surpassing  that  of 
any  other  contemporaneous  Idngdom  of 
the  world,  and  compared  with  which  the 
population  of  Greece  or  of  any  other 
adjoining  Power  was  but  as  a  drop  along- 
side of  the  ocean.  Imperial  Rome  at  the 
highest  point  of  her  power  never  muster- 
ed forces  for  offensive  warfare  equal  in 
magnitude  to  those  which  the  Persian 
Kings  led  into  and  beyond  the  farthest 
points  of  their  far-spreading  dominions. 
While  providing  the  usual  garrisons  for 
all  parts  of  his  dominions,  the  Great  King 
could  easily  muster  half  a  million  of  e^ 
feotive  combatants  for  the  purpose  of 
foreign  conquest.  Napoleon  the  Great, 
with  nearly  three-fourths  of  Europe  at 
his  back,  could  muster  no  larger  force 
than  this  for  the  invasion  of  Russia.  But 
Xerxes,  when  engaging  in  a  parallel  en- 
terprise, led  an  army  of  nearly  two  mil- 
lions of  soldiers  out  of  Asia  into  Greece, 
— connecting  the  continents  by  a  high- 
way across  the  Dardanelles,  cutting  a 
canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Mount  Athos 
for  the  convenience  of  his  vast  fleet,  and 
in  every  respect  making  the  most  pei-fect 
arrangements  for  the  advance  of  this 
immense  host  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try. 

Indeed,  in  regard  to  transport  and 
commissariat— the  prime  requisites  of 
success  in  offensive  warfare — the  military 
organization  of  Persia  has  never  been 
surpassed  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
With  all  our  improvements  in  the  means 
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of  locomotion,  even  with  the  aid  of  our 
roads  and  railways,  no  modern  Power 
has  ever  exhibited  the  spectacle  of*  an 
army  of  two  millions,  or  even  half  that 
<  number,  marched  to  a  vast  distance  from 
the  heart  of  the  empire,  with  an  ade- 
quate system  of  transport  and  commis- 
sariat. The  Persian  kings  again  and 
again,  and  with  pei-fect  success,  marched 
large  armies  across  the  wide  desert  of 
Upper  Asia  to  the  shores  of  the  Aral 
Sea,  and  to  the  edge  of  the  desert  of 
Gobi,  or  through  the  mountains  of 
Affghanistan  into  India,  or  through 
Syria  across  the  desert  into  Egypt,  or 
across  the  Bosphorus  and  Danube  into 
Russia,  or  lastly,  on  the  grandest  scale, 
across  the  Hellespont,  down  through  the 
thinly  peopled  districts  of  the  Grecian  ' 
peninsula  to  Athens  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth.  Would  it  not  puzzle  any 
Power  of  the  present  day  to  find  trans- 
port and  supplies  for  an  army  of  two 
millions  engaged  in  such  an  enterprise  ? 
Doubtless,  those  Persian  hosts  did  not 
demand  food -supplies  so  solid  and  dainty 
as  are  looked  for  now ;  but  at  least  the 
food  must  have  been  as  great  in  bulk  as 
now ;  besides,  after  making  every  allow- 
ance for  the  smaller  food-requirements 
in  these  ruder  times,  our  superiority  in 
roads  and  railways  must  make  it  much 
easier  to  maintain  large  armies  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  base  of  their  operations 
than  it  was  in  those  early  times.  Never- 
theless no  subsequent  Power  has  ever 
done  in  this  respect  what  was  done  by 
the  Persians.  We  pride  ourselves  on 
the  Abyssinian  expedition,  as  the  most 
perfectly  executed  enterprise  of  the  age, 
although  we  carried  only  10,000  men  a 
distance  of  400  miles.  How  should  we 
feel  if  we  had  to  send  100,000  men  from 
our  Indian  frontier  across  the  mountains 
and  deserts  to  the  Sea  of  Aral,  or  even 
the  Caspian?  Yet  the  Persian  kings 
made  numerous  expeditions  of  this  kind 
with  perfect  success.  In  truth,  only 
once  do  we  hear  of  the  Persian  commis- 
sariat failing — namely,  in  Gambyses' 
reckless  invasion  of  Ethiopia.  The 
administrative  talent  required  to  accom- 
plish such  results  is  truly  wonderful, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  Persian  expeditions  were  not  mere 
flights  of  horse,  like  the  Mongolian  inva- 
sions, but  solid  enterprises  carried  on  by 


armies  in  which  the  proportion  of  infan- 
try to  cavalry  was  as  great  as  in  modern 
European  warfare. 

In  no  empire,  either  of  ancient  or 
modern  times,  did  luxury,  conjoined 
with  unchecked  power  on  the  part  of  the 
kings,  produce  such  rapid  and  ruinous 
effects  as  in  Persia.  The  conquests  of 
the  first  monarchs — Cyrus,  Cambyses, 
and  Darius — ^laid  the  world  at  the  feet  of 
their  successors.  The  revenue,  and 
sometimes  the  plunder,  of  the  Eastern 
world  flowed  into  their  exchequer; 
every  province  sent  its  daintiest  produce 
to  the  Court ;  and  the  fairest  damsels  of 
the  empire  were  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign.  Nor  was  there  any  effective 
check  upon  his  conduct.  As  already 
stated,  the  empire  sprang  so  rapidly  into 
its  full  magnitude,  that  there  was  not 
time  for  the  development  of  any  solidly 
organized  classes  or  influences  wliich 
could  form  a  check  upon  the  throne. 
There  was  no  venerated  priestly  and 
learned  class,  as  in  Babylon  and  Egypt ; 
no  organized  aristocracy,  acting  together 
as  a  recognized  power  in  the  State: 
even  Law  itself  was  too  weak  to  be  a 
check  upon  the  monarch.  Law  and 
Loyalty  can  exist  in  due  force  only  when 
they  are  surrounded  and  supported  by 
the  reverence  which  attaches  to  institu- 
tions of  long  standing — institutions 
which  have  grown  with  the  growth  of 
the  people,  and  which  are  respected, 
not  merely  for  their  present  usefulne^^s 
or  expediency,  but  also  because  of  the 
approving  verdict  of  past  generations. 
All  this  was  wanting  in  ancient  Persia. 
Everything  was  new ;  and  the  empire 
fell  before  solid  institutions  of  any  kind 
could  be  established.  In  the  early  times 
of  all  nations,  the  kings  themselves  were 
the  chief  makers  of  the  law,  the  chief 
organizers  of  society;  and  in  the  mar- 
vellous circumstances  of  their  position, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
later  Persian  kings  cared  less  for  the 
establishment  of  law  and  social  organiza- 
tion than  for  the  indulgence  of  their  own 
will  and  pleasure. 

Cyrus  and  Darius  were  truly  great  men, 
earnest  and  magnanimous  in  their  desire 
to  rule  for  the  welfare  of  their  empire. 
And  Cambyses,  whose  short  reign  inter- 
vened between  those  great  founders  of 
the  Persian  power,  was  too  much   en- 
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gaged  in  bis  fkther'B  policy  of  extending 
the  empire  to  find  time  for  much  penonal 
laxnry  and  indulgence.    But  even  in  his 
case  the  I^al  and  moral  code  of  the 
country  (if  ire  can  apply  that  term  to 
mere  prevalent  sentiments)  was  violated^ 
alike  by  his  murder  of  his  brother  Smer- 
di<s  and  by  his  incestuous  marri^e  with 
his  aster  Atossa.    In  the  rdgn  of  Dari- 
us's  son  and  successor  (Xerxes)  luxury 
and  corruption  thoroughly  invaded  the 
Ck>urt,  and  never  afterwards  abandoned 
it.    In  his  later  years,  when  he  relapsed 
into  ignoble  ease,  after  the  fidlure  of  his 
great  expedition  against  Greece,  ^he 
permitted  himself  the  free  indulgence  of 
illicit  passion  among  the  princesses  of 
the  court,  the  wives  of  his  own  near 
relatives."    With  the  establishment  of 
a  seraglio,  eunuchs  became  part  of  the 
royal  household,  and  made  great  mis- 
chief by  their  natural  pitilessness  and 
love  of  intrigue*    The  want  of  a  solid 
political  organization  of  recognized  forces 
around  and  supporting  the  dynasty,  and 
of  a  firmly  established  order  of  succes- 
sion,  led  to  frequent  murders  of  his 
brothers  by  a  new  king,  and  in  like 
manner  to  royal  assassinations.    Camby- 
ses,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  caused 
his  brother  Smerdis  to  be  killed,  and, 
when  a  usurping  impostor  seized   his 
throne,  he  killed  himself    Xerxes  killed 
his  brother  and  a  number  of  his  nephews, 
and  was  himself  murdered  by  the  chief 
of  the  guard  and  a  eunuch,  who  held  the 
office  of  royal  chamberlain.    Artaxerxes 
was  attacked  by  his  younger  brother 
Cyrus,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cnnaxa. 
Xerxes  IL  was  killed,  after  a  brief  reign 
of  forty-five  days,  by  his  half-brother 
Sogdianus,  who  in  torn  was  killed  by 
another    half-brother — ^Darius    Nothns. 
Ochus  made  a  wholesale  slaughter  of  his 
royal  relatives,  and  was  at  list  poisoned 
by    his    prime-minister,    Bagoas;    and 
Arses,  who  succeeded  to  the  dirone,  was 
likewise  murdered  by  the  same  ambi- 
tious  nunister. 

It  must  be  allowed  that,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  the  Persian  monarchs  were 
unfortunate  in  their  wives  and  female 
relatives, — ^in  great  part,  doubtless,  ow- 
ing to  the  bad  example  which  they  them- 
selves seL  Xerxes*  wife,  Amestris,  was 
a  female  fiend ;,  and  the  murder  of  the 
king^s  brother  and  nephews  was  mainly 


due  to  her,  as  was  also  the  execution  of 
Inarus  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  when 
Amestris  held  the  potent  position  of 
queen-mother.  In  &Gt  ^^she  sported 
with  the  lives  of  his  subjects."  She  was 
also  a  person  of  dissolute  habits ;  and  her 
daughter  Amvtis  was  a  shameless  exam- 
ple of  incontmenoe.  Again,  the  great 
curse  of  the  reim  of  Artaxerxes  11.  was 
the  queen-mother,  Farysatis.  **This 
monster  of  cruelty  held  Artaxerxes  in  a 
species  of  bondage  during  almost  the 
whole  of  his  long  reign,  and  acted  as  if 
she  were  the  real  sovereign  of  the  conn- 
try.  She  encouraged  Cyrus  in  his  trea- 
son, and  brought  to  most  horrible  ends 
all  those  who  had  been  prominent  in 
frustrating  it.  She  poisoned  Statira  (the 
king's  wife)  out  of  hatred  and  jealousy, 
because  she  had  a  certain  d^n'ee  of  influ- 
ence  over  her  husband.  She  encouraged 
Artaxerxes  to  contract  an  incestuous 
marriage  with  her  daughter  Atossa — a 
marriage  which  proved  a  fertile  source 
of  further  calamities."  Such  a  succession 
of  royal  murders  and  assassinations,  of 
incest  snd  license,  cannot  be  paralleled 
in  the  code  of  any  other  dynasty  during 
the  same  number  of  years ;  and  it  may 
be  wholly  traced  to  the  influence  of  lux- 
ury, combined  with  an  undeveloped 
political  system  and  irresponsible  power 
on  the  part  of  the  monarch. 

The  jPersian  nation — ^as  might  be  ex- 
pected of  a  people  which  so  rapidly 
achieved  the  conquest  of  the  world — 
possessed  man^  high  excellences  of  char- 
acter. Alike  m  morals,  in  religion,  and 
in  military  qualities,  they  were  superior 
to  any  other  Asatic  nation  of  their  time ; 
and  in  religion,  certainly,  if  not  also  in 
morals,  they  were  superior  to  the  Greeks 
— the  only  portion  of  the  Enropean 
population  wiiich  had  then  attained  to 
civilization.  Judging  from  the  sculp- 
tures which  have  survived  the  destmo* 
five  agencies  of  time  and  of  many  deso- 
lating  conquest^  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  the  Persians  was  handsome  and 
stately.  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  em- 
pire, and  Darius  Codomannus,  with 
whose  death  the  dynasty  and  empire 
perished,  were  reinariable  for  their 
personal  beauty  and  manly  vigor.  The 
hair  of  the  Persian  chiefs  is  almost  al- 
ways represented  as  worn  in  dose  crispy 
cnrls ;  but  whether  this  corliness  was  na* 
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tural  in  any  case,  or  was  simply  an  artifi- 
cial way  of  dressing  it,  or  a  conventional 
way  of  representing  it,  is  not  certain. 
The  pecaliar  feature  of  the  Persian 
face  was  the  straight  nose,  which  dis- 
tingnished  it  from  the  curved,  semi-Jew- 
ish nose  of  the  Assyrians.  The  face  also 
was  less  fleshy  than  that  of  the  Semitic 
Assyrians ;  and  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  head  approached  more  nearly  to  the 
handsome  Greek  type  than  to  that  of 
any  other  race.  We  may  add  that  an- 
other point  of  resemhlance  between  the 
Persians  and  the  Greeks  was  the  peca- 
liar character  of  their  pillared  architec- 
ture, in  which  the  subsequent  Greek  type 
is  very  noticeable. 

Originally,  and  under  the  early  mon- 
archs  of  the  empire,  the  national  mode  of 
living  was  remarkably  temperate.  The 
diet  was  simple,  and  the  only  beverage  in 
daily  use  was  water.  Like  most  high- 
land nations,  the  Persians  were  brave, 
hardy,  and  temperate.  In  later  times, 
however,  conviviality,  or  rather  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  was  carried  to 
excess.  The  royal  banquets  often  ended 
in  a  pretty  general  intoxication.  More- 
over, we  are  told  that,  in  the  case  of  any 
^ave  dilemma,  or  perhaps  on  every 
important  family  event,  it  was  custom- 
ary for  all  the  members  of  the  family  to 
assemble  at  a  banquet  or  dinner-party, 
and,  while  deciding  upon  the  question, 
to  get  drunk.  This  sounds  very  shock- 
ing, and  is  really  very  barbarous ;  never- 
theless, has  it  not  had  its  parallel  among 
the  social  usages  of  our  country,  even  in 
recent  times?  Not  to  speak  of  the  Irish 
"wake," — the  social  ceremony  over  the 
dead,  at  which  the  relatives  drown  their 
ffrief  (whether  real  or  supposed)  by 
drinking  to  excess, — the  time  is  not  re- 
mote when,  both  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, drinking  to  excess  at  dinner-parties 
was  the  fashion ;  for  a  man  to  be  able 
to  carry  so  many  bottles  of  wine  under 
his  belt  was  really  a  daim  to  distinction, 
while  the  weaker  vessels  were  stigmatiz- 
ed as  milksops — as  men  who  were  not 
able  to  rise  to  the  height  of  social  civ- 
ilization, and  were  still  only  fit  to  imbibe 
the  simple  beverage  which  mortals  drink 
when  first  ushered  into  the  world. 

The  Persian  boy  was  taken  from  his 
mother^s  care  at  the  age  of  six,  and 
thereafter  was  trained  in  horsemanship 
(to  which  special  attention  was  paid ;  and 


to  the  last  the  Persian  cavalry  contend- 
ed on  pretty  equal  terms  with  the  famous 
Theasalinn  horse),  in  military  exercises, 
especially  the  use  of  the  bow,  and  was 
taught  hardihood  and  familiarity  with 
danger  in  the  pursuits  of  the  chase,  and 
to  undergo  much  hard  work  with  little 
food.  Literature  formed  no  part  of  their 
training,  although,  doubtless,  all  the  lead- 
ing men  could  read  and  write.  In  relig- 
ion they  were  taught  in  simple  fashion  the 
Zoroastrian  creed  ;  and,  above  all  things, 
to  Bpeak  the  truth.  Truth  was  so  highly 
venerated,  that  the  first  Darius  can  find  no 
worse  term  than  "  lies  "  for  the  Magian 
heresy  introduced  by  the  pseudo  Smerdis. 
So  simple  and  straightforward  was  the 
spirit  of  the*  Persians,  that  on  principle 
they  eschewed  all  the  pursuits  of  trade ; 
they  held  them  in  contempt,  as  tending 
to  beget  a  spirit  of  chicanery  and  fraud 
— the  buyer  or  seller  naturally  trying  to 
overreach,  and  to  put  a  false  value  on 
goods,  with  a  view  to  their  own  profit. 
The  conduct  of  the  Persian  kings,  com- 
pared with  that  of  their  Assyrian  pre- 
decessors, was  very  clement  and  humane. 
They  were  never  harsh  to  the  conquer- 
ed, unless  provoked  by  some  acts  of  trea- 
son of  special  gravity.  Conquered  kings 
or  princes  were  well  treated ;  and  al- 
though it  was  usual  to  put  to  death  (by 
crucifixion)  any  traitor-chief  who  rose  in 
serious  rebellion, — a  custom  substantially 
in  use  in  Europe  even  at  the  present  day, 
— this  seems  to  have  been  done  mainly 
as  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  as  the  most 
patent  means  of  showing  to  the  public 
that  the  rebellion  was  at  an  end.  The 
royal  policy  of  Persia  was,  in  the  main, 
honest  and  magnanimous ;  and  although, 
afler  the  defeats  of  Xerxes,  it  wisely 
had  recourse  to  diplomacy,  to  weaken 
the  power  of  Greece  by  setting  one 
state  against  another,  the  cases  in  which 
perfidy  was  employed  (as  during  the  re- 
treat of  the  Ten  Thousand)  were  exceed- 
ingly rare.  Indeed,  when  the  Egyptian 
king  Inarus,  who  had  risen  in  revolt,  was 
put  to  death  (through  the  influence  of 
the  vicious  queen-motherj,  in  violation  of 
the  royal  promise,  the  crime  was  resent- 
ed as  so  unusual  and  base,  that  the  Sa- 
trap of  Syria,  who  had  taken  part  in  giv- 
ing the  royal  promise  of  mercy,  actually 
revolted  against  the  king  for  this  viola- 
tion of  his  pledge. 
The  religion  of  the  ancient  Persiani 
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WAS  in  marked  contraist  to  that  of  their 
Semitic  neighbors  in  the  Mesopotarai- 
an  valley.  It  was  a  Monotheism,  theirs 
was  a  Polytheism.  It  was  spiritual  and 
supersensua) ;  theirs  was,  in  the  main, 
materialistic.  The  principle  of  Daalism 
in  the  Persian  creed  drew  a  strongly 
marked  line  between  good  and  evil ; 
the  religion  of  the  Babylonians  and 
.  Assyrians,  being  based  upon  Nature  as 
it  is,  tended  to  obliterate  that  distinc- 
tion. It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Mdnotheism  was  a  natural  and  exclusive 
product  of  the  Semitic  mind.  The  Jews, 
mdeed,  were  Monotheists  from  the  iirst 
— Abraham  brought  with  him  that  high 
fsith  when  he  emigrated  from  the  banks 
of  the  lower  Euphrates ;  and  the  Arabian 
religion  of  Mahomet,  which  was  adopted 
by,  or  enforced  upon,  all  the  Semitic 
populations  of  that  time  (then  greatly 
diminished  in  numl^ers)  was  li&ewise 
purely  Monotheistic.  But  in  the  earlier 
civilization  of  the  Semites,  in  Babylon 
and  Nineveh,  a  very  different  creed  pre- 
vailed. Nor  must  we  too  hastily  scorn 
them  on  this  account.  It  would  be  an 
error  to  suppose  that  they  wilfully 
adopted  a  false  religion,  or  that  they 
were  insensible  to  the  religious  spirit. 
The  Assyrians,  in  truth,  appear  to  have 
been  a  deeply  religions  people.  Their 
•kings  reigned  "  by  the  grace  of  God," 
and  they  owned  the  fact  much  more 
than  even  Christian  kings  do  nowadays. 
They  gave  praise  to  their  supreme  deity 
for  all  their  successes  in  war,  and  they 
raised  costly  temples  for  themselves  and 
their  people  to  worship  in.  They  were 
ever  ready  to  go  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
and  to  fast  along  with  their  people,  when 
an  inspired  stranger  came  amongst  them 
proclaiming  the  judgments  of  heaven 
against  them  if  they  did  not  repent  of 
their  sins.  The  older  Babylonian  race 
also  were  very  religious  in  their  way, — 
although  in  later  times  (during  which 
alone  we  get  any  glimpse  of  their  reli- 
gion) in  a  lesser  degree  than  the  Assy- 
rians, owing  to  the  Materialism  which 
tends  to  predominate  in  all  old  States, 
especially  among  a  commercial  people. 
The  primeval  revelation  had  been  lost, 
and  the  Babylonians  (from  whom  the 
Assyrians  took  their  religion,  but  in  a 
sterner  and  purer  form)  had  to  grope  in 
the  dark.  ^  The  religious  element  in- 
.creased  with  their  growth  in  civilization, 


until  it  attained  a  more  predominant 
place  in  the  national  life — with  more 
splendid  temples  and  a  more  learned  and 
revered  hierarchy — than  in  any  other 
nation  except  the  Egyptians.  But  it  is 
doubtfnl  if  the  Babylonian  religion  did 
not  become  worse  from  the  fruits  of 
knowledge  than  when,  even  in  its  earliest 
stage,  it  was  the  offspring  of  gross  igno- 
rance. "  Vice  is  better  than  ignorance," 
said  Buckle,  during  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  when  visiting  Egypt ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  this  principle  of  judgment,  he 
must  have  approved  the  later  Babylonian 
worship  relatively  to  its  earlier  form. 
"Whatever  is,  is  right,"  is  another 
modern  maxim  which  seems  to  have 
been  followed  by  the  Babylonian  priest- 
hood, the  modifiers  from  time  to  time  of 
the  national  faith.  In  truth,  the  Baby- 
lonian religion  showed  what  human 
development  must  come  to,  or  at  least 
tends  to  become,  when  left  helpless  with- 
out the  aid  of  revelation.  The  Babylo- 
nians took  Nature  as  it  is.  They  seem, 
it  is  true,  to  have  recognized  a  power — 
the  supreme  God— --above  Nature ;  but, 
in  default  of  a  revelation,  they  took 
Nature  in  all  her  features  as  the  only 
and  trne  indication  of  the  Divine  mind. 
They  even  subordinated  or  violated 
some  of  the  better  instincts  of  human 
nature  out  of  deference  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  Nature  as  a  whole.  Whatever 
is  chief  in  Nature,  came  ultimately  to 
hold  a  chief  place  in  their  worship ; 
while  hardly  anything  (so  far  as  we  can 
now  judge)  which  had  a  place  in  Nature 
was  prohibited  by  their  religion.  In  this 
way  the  line  between  good  and  evil, 
although,  doubtless,  sharply  drawn  in 
politics,  and  in  ceremonial  observances 
affecting  the  priesthood,  practically  dis- 
appeared in  morals.  A  fearful  error, 
from  which  the  Persians  remained  free, 
as  long  as  they  maintained  the  Zoroas- 
trian  faith,  which,  while  acknowledging 
the  principle  of  evil  in  nature,  exhorted 
all  true  believers  to  the  combat  of  the 
evil  principle  as  their  best  worship  of  the 
Supreme. 

The  ancient  Semitic  religion,  which 
was  gradually  developed  in  Babylonia, 
in  substance  resembled  that  of  Egypt, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  that  of  Greece. 
Many  deities  were  worshipped;  some 
of  them  apparently  mortals,  who  came 
to  be  regarded  as  gods,  as  tradition  and 
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superstition  gradually  invested  them 
with  divine  attributes.  Asshur,  the 
founder  of  the  Assyrian  race  or  dynasty, 
became  the  chief  god  at  Nineveh ;  and 
some  of  the  earlier  Babylonian  deities 
(for  example,  the  Fish-god,  to  whom 
they  attributed  their  first  knowledge  of 
the  arts)  were  doubtless  of  human  origin. 
Nebo  was  apparently  the  god  of  war  as 
well  as  the  symbol  of  physical  strength 
— Mars  and  Hercules  in  one ;  though 
whether  he  was  merely  a  principle,  like 
Mars,  or  a  deified  mortal,  like  Hercules, 
cannot  now  be  determined.  It  is  only 
just  to  say  that  the  highest  god,  Bel, 
while  chiefly  representing  the  sun,  was 
regarded  also  in  a  higher  light,  as  the 
Supreme  God,  the  creator  and  ruler  of 
all.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  among 
the  priesthood — ^a  learned  and  numerous 
class,  the  depositaries  of  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  centuries — the  ideas  in  re- 
gard to  the  Supreme  Being  were  of 
a  higher  kind  than  those  prevalent 
among  the  Greeks — with  the  excep- 
tion of  Plato  and  other  isolated  thinkers, 
some  of  whom,  like  Pythagoras,  appear 
to  have  derived  their  higher  creed  from 
the  Babylonian  priesthood.  But  the  or- 
der of  deities  was  by  no  means  rigidly 
established  in  Babylonia,  at  least  as  re- 
gards the  public  worship.  The  chief 
god  was  changed  at  times,  owing  to  roy- 
al inclination  or  caprice, — some  of  the 
lower  gods  being  raised  into  the  first 
place  by  particular  kings,  who  built  cost- 
ly temples  to  the  special  object  of  their 
worship  :  and  the  worship  of  the  people, 
doubtless,  followed  the  royal  example. 

But,  however  much  the  priesthood 
may  have  recognized  a  Supreme  Being 
above  all  creation,  the  Babylonian  reli- 
gion was  essentially  a  Nature-worship, 
like  nearly  all  other  unrevealed  religions. 
Like  those  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece,  but 
unlike  that  of  Persia,  the  Babylonian  re- 
ligion was  not  the  result  of  a  real  or  even 
supposed  revelation,  but  grew  up  by 
successive  stages ;  new  deities  being  add- 
ed from  time  to  time,  and  some  cities 
specially  worshipping  one  god  of  its 
choice  in  preference  to  the  others.  As 
usual  in  all  natural  religions,  the  Baby- 
lonian festivals  were  doubtless  regulat- 
ed by  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  seasons,  the  turn  of  the 
day  in   winter,  the  budding-timei  the 


crown  of  the  year  at  midsummer  and 
harvest.  The  worst  feature  of  Baby- 
lonian worship  was  the  adoration  of  the 
sexual  principle.  The  sexual  principle 
appears  in  nature  as  the  grand  and  sole 
agent  of  creation ;  and  creation  is  the 
most  striking  feature  of  Deity.  The 
worship  of  the  bull  in  south-western 
Asia  and  in  Egypt  was  an  embodiment 
of  this  idea, — the  bull  being  taken  as 
the  best  symbol  of  creative  energy. 
The  tree  and  the  pomegranate,  which 
figure  prominently  among  the  religious 
symbols  of  Assyiia,  appear  likewise  to 
have  been  symbols  of  this  worship.  In- 
deed, in  some  parts  of  Syria  the  phallus 
itself  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a 
symbol  of  this  worship,  as  it  has  been 
from  ancient  times  in  India.  In  many 
cases  this  adoration  of  the  sexual  piinci- 
ple  in  nature  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  attended  with  any  impure  rites. 
This  was  the  case  in  Egypt ;  and  at  the 
present  day  in  India,  while  garlands  are 
placed  on  the  pillar  or  lingam,  no  im- 
pure thoughts  are  connected  with  the 
worship  or  the  idol.  But  in  Babylonia 
the  case  was  different.  At  first,  proba- 
bly,— judging  by  inference  we  may  say 
cei'tainly, — there  were  no  impure  rites ; 
but  by-and-by  the  priesthood  seem  to 
have  ma^e  use  of  their  power  to  indulge 
their  passions.  In  truth,  in  the  case  of 
an  irresponsible  priesthood,  as  in  that  of 
an  absolute  monarch,  unchecked  power 
always  leads  to  its  abuse.  The  kings 
levied  damsels  to  fill  their  seraglio ;  and 
the  priesthood,  under  the  guise  of  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  contrived  to  use  their 
power  in  a  similar  way.  In  neither 
case  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
In  those  times  the  luxury  of  the  seraglio, 
and  the  chance  of  winning  the  royal 
favor,  were  regarded  as  sufficient  at- 
tractions; and  the  Babylonian  priest- 
hood taught  the  people  to  regard  this 
worship  of  Bel  as  an  honorable  duty. 
The  influence  of  this  vicious  rite  in 
course  of  time  imbued  and  demoralized 
the  sentiments  of  the  whole  people. 
And  then  the  priesthood  modified  their 
system  in  accordance  with  ^*  the  spirit  of 
the  age."  They  established  the  worship 
of  Nana,  the  terrestrial  Yenus  and  Cy- 
bele  in  one,  which  ere  long  surpassed  all 
others  in  popularity.    In  thi9  way,  in  ad- 
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dition  to  the  previous  rite  of  Bel,  a  daily 
lascivious  rite  was  invented  for  the  peo- 
ple. Every  woman  once  in  her  life  (ap- 
parently either  before  or  after  marriage) 
was  bound  to  repair  to  the  temple  of 
Beltis,  and  there  accept  the  embraces  of 
whoever  first  claimed  her  by  throwing 
a  small  coin  into  her  lap.  It  was  prosti- 
tution made  part  of  the  national  reli- 
gion. The  condition  of  public  feeling  and 
opinion  must  have  been  wholly  depraved, 
not  merely  in  religious  belief,  but  socially. 
Herodotus,  it  is  true,  says  that  the  Bab- 
ylonian women  were  nevertheless  remark- 
able for  chastity, — which  would  be 
incredible,  even  if  it  were  not  contra- 
dicted by  the  statements  of  other  histori- 
ans. Doubtless  in  this,  as  in  some  other 
ancient  usages,  which  are  so  repulsive 
that  they  appear  to  us  insupportable, 
alleviations  were  found  for  this  great 
shame ;  seeing  that  the  women  could 
always  arrange  with  husband,  lover,  or 
betrothed  to  meet  and  claim  her.  But 
despite  all  this,  human  nature  stands 
aghast  at  such  a  system.  It  shows  how 
"the  worship  of  Nature  alone  may  lead 
to  deductions  in  every  respect  destruc- 
tive not  merely  of  true  religion,  but  of 
morality,  and  (one  would  think)  even  of 
society  itself.  Never  elsewhere  in  the 
world  has  society  thus  embraced  its 
own  enemy,  its  opposite ;  marriage  be- 
ing indispensable  to  the  welfare  and  ex- 
istence of  society,  even  if  no  Divine 
decree  had  been  revealed  enjoining  its 
sanctity.  • 

When  such  was  the  Babylonian  reli- 
gion, no  words  are  needed  to  show  the 
?^reat  gain  to  the  world  which  flowed 
rom  the  rise  of  the  Persian  power,  and 
the  supplanting  of  this  corrupt  civilization 
by  the  Zoroastrian  faith,  by  far  the 
purest  in  the  ancient  world.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  considering  the  late 
period  at  which  the  Medo-Persian  race 
appeared  on  the  world's  stage,  their 
religion  was  almost  as  old  as  that  of 
Babylon  itself.  They  inherited  it  from 
the  West  Aryan  stock,  of  which  they 
were  the  latest  branches.  And,  unlike 
that  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  their 
creed  took  a  fall-grown  shape  at  once. 
It  was  established  by  Zoroaster,  appa- 
rently while  the  Aryans  were  still  in 
Bactria.  The  primitive  religion  of  the 
Aryans  was  a  simple  worship  of  the  ele- 
ments, such  as  is  shown  in  the  earlier 


hymns  of  the  Vedas.  But  Zoroaster, 
a  saintly  recluse,  saw  visions,  and  heard 
a  voice  speaking  to  him  in  the  solitude, 
and  this  voice  he  regarded  as  that  of  the 
Most  High ;  it  seemed  to  him  a  revelation 
from  God  to  man.  Upon  this  revela- 
tion was  based  the  West  Aryan  religion, 
which  the  Medes  and  Persians  carried 
with  them  in  their  westward  migration 
to  the  plateau  of  Iran.  Instead  of  tak- 
ing Nature  as  she  is,  Zoroaster  divided 
her  phenomena  into  two  opposite 
classes, — ascribing  the  good  and  the  evil 
in  the  world  to  the  agency  of  two  great 
yet  subordinate  Spirits,  to  whom  the 
Supreme  Being  delegated  his  powers 
of  creation.  Above  all  creation  was  the 
Supreme ;  behind  all  visible  creation 
were  two  great  Spirits,  lieutenants  of 
the  Most  High, — Ormuzd  the  Good, 
and  Ahriman  the  Evil.  The  work  of 
creation  was  carried  on  by  those  two 
rival  Spirits,  each  seeking  perpetually  to 
counteract  the  operations  and  influences 
of  the  other.  But  Ormuzd  was  the 
Superior ;  he  took  the  initiative  in  creat- 
ing the  worlds,  while  for  Ahriman  was 
reserved  the  negative  part  of  spoiling 
his  work  as  far  as  was  permitted. 

This  was  the  way  in  which  the  hard 
problem  of  the  origin  of  evil  was  solved 
oy  Zoroaster.  He  believed  that  there 
was  an  evil  spirit  pei*petnally  striving  to 
spoil  the  "fair  world  created  by  Ormuzd ; 
and  he  called  upon  all  jirue  believers  to 
aid  in  supporting  Ormuzd  and  bafl3ing 
Ahriman.  Thus  the  Zoroastrian  faith,  im 
like  nearly  all  other  Pagan  religions,  was 
no  indolent  acceptance  of  what  is,  but  a 
perpetual  fight  for  the  good,  a  ceaseless 
crusade  against   evil.    It  was  an  ener- 

fetic,  a  militant  faith ;  and  it  found  apt 
isciples  in  the  chivalrous  and  wariike 
race  of  the  Medo-Persians.  Indeed,  the 
dominating  spirit  in  that  people,  ambi- 
tious of  conquest,  may  itself  be  traced 
in  some  degree  to  their  religious  beliefs. 
They  regarded  all  the  outlying  world 
where  Nature-worship  prevailed  as  a 
realm  of  darkness,  the  domain  of  Ahri- 
man ;  and  conquest  with  them,  at  least 
under  their  first  kings,  was  not  merely 
an  extension  of  their  empire,  but  a  tri- 
umph which  they  won  for  Ormuzd  over 
his  antagonist.  Of  the  Supreme  Being 
Zoroaster  says  little;  to  him  the  Su« 
preme  was,  if  not  an  abstraction,  at  least 
an  impersonal  Power,  looming  in  the 
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background  of  all  existence,  rather  than 
directly  controlling  its  operations.  And 
in  the  public  worship  of  the  Persians  he 
had  no  place.  Ormuzd,  his  vicegerent, 
the  good  creator,  was  the  supreme  (we 
may  say  the  only)  object  of  their  wor- 
ship ;  and  in  so  far  as  any  reverence  was 
paid  to  other  powers,  it  was  to  some 
of  the  good  spirits  who  were  the  ser- 
vants of  and  co-operators  with  Ormuzd. 
Ahriman  was  simply  a  negative  power 
of  whom  the  Persians  hardly  spoke ;  and 
although  it  seems  that,  in  one  case  at 
least,  he  was  made  the  object  of  propi- 
tiatory worship,  he  certainly  figures 
much  more  prominently  in  the  creed  of 
Zoroaster  than  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
people.  The  mass  of  mankind  never 
trouble  themselves  about  recondite  ques- 
tions,  such  as  the  origin  of  evil,  impor- 
tant as  these  are  in  the  sight  of  the  phi- 
losopher, and  deeply  absorbing  to  many 
earnest  seekers  a^r  truth.  Ormuzd 
was  practically  God  to  the  Persians ;  and 
as  such  he  was  the  object  of  the  national 
worship. 

We  have  said  that  the  religion  of  the 
Persians  was  pure  and  spintual,  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  pagan  nations ; 
it  was  supersensual,  in  contrast  with  the 
materialism  of  Nature-worship.  And 
this  fact  is  well  shown,  among  other 
things,  by  the  emblem  of  Deity  adopted 
by  the  Zoroastrians.  In  Babylon,  Egypt, 
and  other  countries,  the  chief  symbol  of 
the  Deity  was  the  bull,  the  ram,  or  other 
ejects  representing  the  principle  of  fecun- 
dity, of  materialistic  creation  as  it  exists  in 
mundane  nature.  But  with  the  Persians 
the  emblem  of  Deity  was  fire, — ^the  most 
ethereal  of  the  elements,  the  most  ener- 
getic, and  the  most  purifying.  In  the 
royal  palaces,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  chiefly  on  hill-tops,  small  altars 
were  erected  upon  which  fire  was  kept 
perpetually  burning,  in  homage  to  the 
supreme  spiritual  power  of  the  universe, 
and  as  a  perpetual  symbol  to  the  people 
of  his  presence.  The  Persian  worsnip 
was  severely  simple — ^bald  and  meagre 
compared  even  with  our  new  school  of 
liitnalistic  Protestants,  not  to  speak  of 
the  sumptuous  worship  of  pagan  Babylon 
and  Egypt.  Although  Professor  Raw- 
linson  does  not  entirely  accept  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  that  the  Persians 
erected  no  temples  and  worshipped  the 
Supreme    simply  beneath  the  vault  of 


heaven,  regarding  all  nature  as  his  tem- 
ple, we  see  no  reason  to  doubt — and  our 
author  does  not  question  the  fact — that 
this  was  the  usual  and  prevalent  form  of 
Persian  worship.  Sacrifices  of  animals 
were  oflfered  upon,  or  rather  beside,  the 
small  fire-altars ;  but  even  sacrifices  ap- 
pear to  have  held  a  subordinate  part  m 
the  Persian  worship,  which  chiefly  con- 
sisted in  maintaining  the  sacred  fire  and 
chanting  hymns  of  praise  and  thanksgiv- 
ing to  Onnuzd.  And  here  we  may  add, 
that  in  the  case  of  those  sacrifices,  as  in 
that  of  the  hecatombs  of  oxen  and  sheep 
mentioned  in  early  Greek  writings,  as, 
indeed,  generally  among  other  nations, 
the  sacrifice  was  not  really  a  waste  or 
simple  destruction  ;  only  a  portion  of  the 
fat  was  consumed  on  the  altar,— the 
rest  of  the  offering  being  consumed  by 
the  priesthood  and  the  worshippers. 
It  was  a  largesse  to  the  priesthooa,  and 
a  banquet  to  the  relatives  of  the  offerer 
or  to  the  general  public.  Apart  from 
the  shedding  of  blood,  the  offering  of 
life,  which  onlv  in  some  cases  was  reck- 
oned as  the  prime  element  of  sacrifice, 
the  procedure  may  be  likened  to  the 
ordinary  practice  in  the  English  Church 
of  taking  the  alms  or  offertory  of  the 
congregation  and  laying  it  on  the  altar, 
before  appropriating  it  to  the  puiposes 
of  religion  or  of  charity. 

In  art  and  science  the  Persians  did  not 
excel, — chieflv,  no  doubt,  from  the  short- 
ness of  their  national  life.  In  this 
respect  they  were  far  inferior  to  their 
Semitic  neighbors  in  the  Mesdpotamian 
valley.  The  Babylonians,  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  the  Assyrians,  excelled  in  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  known  to  the  ancient 
world.  Astronomy  was  carried  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  at  Babylon; 
and  the  unbelief  of  the  late  Sir  Cornewall 
Lewis  on  this  point  (as  indeed  on  many 
other  matters)  shows  only  that  scepti- 
cism has  illusions  of  its  own  quite  as 
marked  as  those  which  attend  the  oppo- 
site spirit  of  credulity.  The  Babylonians 
knew  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  they 
observed  and  studied  the  stars  in  their 
courses,  they  took  note  of  comets,  and 
calculated  eclipses.  In  practical  geome- 
try and  engineering  skill — especially  as 
applied  to  irrigation,  the  embanking  of 
rivers,  the  cutting  of  canals^  and  the 
construction  of  reservoirs  which  might 
neutralize  excessive  inundations  and  in- 
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sure  a  steady  snpply  of  water  for  culti- 
vation— ^they  displayed  powers  not  only 
higher  than  those  of  any  other  ancient 
nation  save  the  Egyptians,  but  than  have 
ever  been  exhibited  by  European  nations 
until  the  present  century.  In  the  build- 
ing of  cities  also— and  probably  in  the 
organization  of  great  urban  communities 
— they  were  masters.  We  know  little 
of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  and  of  the  other 
ancient  cities  of  Egypt,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  equalled  Babylon  and 
Nineveh,  which  in  their  buildings  and  in 
population  were  the  greatest  cities  of 
the  ancient  world.  Rome,  at  her  hey- 
day, under  the  Caesars,  although  far  sur- 
passing those  old  Semitic  capitals  in  beau- 
ty of  architecture,  was  inferior  to  them 
both  in  population  and  in  the  important 
point  of  defence.  Rome  never  possessed 
the  enormous  mural  defences  of  Nine- 
veh and  Babylon ;  neither  had  it  that 
peculiarity  of  a  wide  expanse  of  culti- 
vated ground  within  the  walls  which 
rendered  these  elder  cities  almost  self- 
supporting.  It  is  always  a  difficult  thing 
to  provide  food  for  a  vast  urban  popula- 
tion. London  itself  would  have  been 
checked  in  its  growth  but  for  the  inven- 
tion of  railways,  which  now  daily  bring 
it  food  from  all  quarters.  This  difficulty 
was  partly  met  at  Babylon  by  the  broad 
band  of  cultivated  land  which  extended 
all  round  the  city  within  the  wall?,  in 
addition  to  lesser  open  spaces  inter- 
spersed among  the  buildings.  These 
were  doubtless  enriched  by  the  manure 
of  the  city,  and  cultivated  to  the  highest 
point ;  their  produce,  therefore,  would 
help  to  meet  the  daily  wants  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

Tlie  Babylonians,  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  the  Assyrians,  cultivated  com- 
merce and  manufactures;  and  by  the 
profit  of  that  commerce  and  the  export 
of  their  manufactures,  they  attained  a 
supply  of  goods  from  other  countries,  in 
addition  to  the  natural  produce  of  the 
immensely  fertile  valley  which  formed 
their  home.  The  arts  of  commerce  and 
of  manufacture  were  developed  to  a  high 
point ;  both  in  chemical  knowledge  and 
m  textile  skill  they  appear  to  have  been 
unequalled  by  any  other  people  of  the 
ancient  world.  In  regard  to  their  litera- 
ture, we  are  not  in  a  position  to  form  an 
opinion.  Only  some  documents  written 
on  their  enduring  clay  tablets,  or  brief 


inscriptions  on  their  palace-walls,  have 
come  down  to  us.  But  we  are  told  that 
they  had  numerous  treatises  in  science 
and  philosophy ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  highest  opinion  which 
can  'now  be  formed  of  their  literature 
falls  far  below  that  to  which  it  would  be 
entitled  if  our  knowledge  of  it  were  not 
derived  from  the  mere  hearsay  of  aliens 
who  took  little  interest  in  the  subject. 
It  is  incredible  that  a  people  who  devel- 
oped their  civilization  continuously  for 
two  thousand  years,  who  were  so  illus- 
trious in  many  features  of  their  national 
life,  and  who,  moreover,  were  essentially 
an  urban  population,  and  therefore  with 
a  peculiar  tendency  to  quick  wit  and 
lively  intelligence,  should  not  have  at- 
tained to  some  eminence  in  the  art  of 
literature. 

The  Semitic  nations  of  the  valley  at- 
tained to  the  fullest  development  of  tbeir 
natural  capacities.  But  it  was  not  so 
with  the  Persians.  Theirs  is  the  history 
of  a  nation  cut  shoiii  in  its  development ; 
and  hence  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what 
eminence  they  might  have  attained  in 
the  arts  of  peace,  if  their  empire  had 
become  consolidated  and  enduring. 
When  Cyrus  founded  the  empire,  the 
Medes  and  Persians  could  not  have  been 
in  a  more  advanced  state  than  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  time  of  Nunia  Pompiliiis ; 
and  from  Cvrus  to  the  downfall  of  the 
empire  at  Arbela  was  barely  two  centu- 
ries ;  and  no  people  (not  even  the 
Greeks)  ever  became  great  in  ait  and 
science  in  anything  like  so  short  a 
period.  In  one  respect,  it  is  true,  the 
Persians  held  an  unusually  favorable 
position.  They  became  masters  of  the 
surrounding  world  almost  in  their  infan- 
cy. The  world  with  all  its  w^ealth  was 
at  their  feet ;  but  then  this  triumph  was 
achieved  only  by  the  absorption  of  the 
whole  energies  of  the  nation  in  continu- 
ous war.  Revolts  against  their  power 
w^ere  ceaseless,  and  the  energy  of  the 
Persians  at  home  was  weakened  by  the 
large  garrisons  which  they  had  to  main- 
tain abroad.  Engaged  in  maintaining 
the  empire,  it  was  natural  that  the  Per- 
sians should  profit  by  foreign  industry 
and  excellence  in  the  arts  rather  than 
develop  these  for  themselves.  During 
the  brief  heyday  of  their  power,  they 
received  the  tribute  of  the  world;  but 
even  this  wealth,  which,  if  their  empire 
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had  been  consolidated,  would  have  given 
them  the  ease  and  opulence  so  favorable 
to  progress  in  the  arts,  was  chiefly  spent 
in  'armaments.  They  had  no  time  to  do 
more  than  hurriedly  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
the  industrial  genius  of  other  nations, 
without  imitating  and  rivalling  it.  They 
had  no  literature,  save  the  royal  records 
(the  Book  of  Kings)  and  their  religious 
hymns — which  appear  to  have  been  rude 
compositions  resembling  the  earlier 
hymns  in  the  Indian  Yedas,  and  doubt- 
less songs  sung  or  recited  at  banquets, 
in  honor  of  the  king  and  his  ancestors. 
The  Persians  were  a  lordly  people,  domi- 
nating the  world  by  force  of  arms  (in 
this  resembling  the  Turks  in  modern 
times,  only  the  Ottoman  rule  has  lasted 
thrice  as  long  as  theirs) ;  and  their  intel- 
lectual development  reached  a  high 
point  only  in  war,  polity,  and  architec- 
ture. 

We  have  already  spoken  briefly  of  the 
-excellence  of  their  military  organization, 
and  of  the  administrative  system  by 
which  they  maintained  their  empire.  It 
only  remains  for  us  to  say  a  few  words 
as  to  their  architecture,  in  so  far  as  it 
can  be  judged  after  the  decay  of  forty 
centuries,  and  the  barbarous  havoc  made 
by  the  great  Greek  who  overthrew  their 
empire. 

By  far  the  grandest  of  those  works  is 
the  cluster  of  palaces  and  other  royal 
edifices  upon  the  great  platform  at  Per- 
sepolis.  At  the  foot  of  a  high  and  rocky 
range  of  hills  adjoining  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city,  a  vast  platform  of  solid 
stonework  projects  into  the  now  desert 
plain  of  Merdasht.  From  the  bank  of* 
the  old  canal  which  led  the  fertilizing 
waters  of  the  Pulwar  along  the  outer 
edge  of  the  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
we  may  view  the  remains  of  this  truly 
regal  structure.  From  the  rocky  hills 
behind,  the  platform  projects  nearly  800 
yards  into  the  plain,  and  stretches  out 
in  front  to  a  breadth  of  nearly  a  third  of 
a  mile  (upwards  of  500  yards).  The 
boundary-wall  of  the  platform — built  of 
vast  smooth-faced  blocks  of  stone,  some 
of  which  are  no  less  than  50  feet  long  by 
nearly  10  in  breadth — rises  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  plain.  For  more  than 
half  its  length,  this  bouudary-wall  or 
front  of  the  platform  rises  45  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  plain ;  and  upon  this 
central  portion  of  the  platform,  a  cluster 


of  royal  edifices  is  seen  in  ruins,  each  of 
which  is  built  upon  a  platform  of  its 
own,  rising  from  10  to  14  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  grand  central  platform. 
On  either  side  of  this  central  portion  the 
platform  sinks  to  a  lower  level, — the 
northern  part  being  only  35  feet  above 
the  plain,  and  the  southern  about  23 
feet.  On  the  southern  portion  of  the 
platform,  which  is  by  far  the  narrowest 
as  well  as  the  lowest,  no  edifices  of  any 
kind  were  built.  The  northern  portion 
contained  the  grand  staircase,  by  which 
alone  there  was  access  to  the  platform 
from  the  plain,  and  a  grand  gateway  of 
approach  to  the  cluster  of  palaces  and 
state  edifices  which  stood  on  the  loftier 
central  portion.  The  staircase  leading 
Irum  the  plain  to  the  platform  is,  even 
in  its  ruins,  a  magnificent  structure,  the 
noblest  of  its  kind  in  the  world;  ten 
horsemen  may  with  ease  ride  abreast  up 
its  broad  and  low  steps.  On  the  platr 
form  above  are  the  ruins  of  a  forest 
of  magnificent  pillars,  and  some  gate- 
ways, the  remains  of  the  royal  edifices 
destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

Ascending  the  magnificent  staircase, 
a    grand    gateway,  with    pillars    and 
human*headed  bulls,  rises  before  us — the 
ancient  guard-house  and  hall  of  approach 
to  the  Persian  palaces.    Passing  through 
it,  we  see  at  the  distance  of  150  yards  a 
double  flight  of  steps,  ten  feet  in  height, 
leading  up  to  the  central  portion  of  the 
platform,  which  on  this  side  is  entirely 
covered  by  the  remains  of  the   Chel- 
Minar,  the    pillared    audience  hall    of 
Xerxes  ;  while  beyond  this  great  edifice 
stand  the  palaces  of  Darius,  Xerxes,  and 
Ochus,  and  the  mound  of  some  central 
structure  the  original  structure  of  which 
cannot  now   be   ascertained.      Of    the 
audience  hall  of  Xerxes,  only  a  few  pil- 
lars remain  entire,  but  they  are  une- 
qualled of  their  kind  in  the  world, — 
being  upwards  of  60  feet  high,  fluted, 
and  adorned  with  a  deeper  and  more 
elaborate  capital  than  is  elsewhere  to  be 
met  with.     Originally  this  structure  was' 
a  large  quadrangle,  formed  by  thirty-six 
lofty  phial's,  arranged  in  six  rows ;  with, 
on  three  of  its .  sides,  ante-rooms  (so  to 
call  them),  each  constituted  by  twelve 
pillars  arranged  in  two  rows.     No  wall 
enclosed  this  pillared  structure,  no  solid 
roof  overspread  it:  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  beautiful  summer- ball  of  audience, 
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sarroanded  in  part  or  entirely  with  cost- 
ly curtains,  and  when  Aecessarv  screened 
overhead  bj  rich  awnings.  The  adjoin- 
ing palaces  consisted  of  a  central  pillared 
halL,  roofed  over,  and  surrounded  with  a 
series  of  apartments  for  the  use  of  the 
king ;  while  the  seraglio,  or  ^^  house  for 
the  women,''  formed  a  building  by  itself. 
One  other  great  edifice  on  the  platform 
remains  to  be  noticed.  Behmd  the 
palaces  and  the  hall  of  Xerxes,  at  the 
distance  of  400  feet  from  the  plain,  the 

J>1atform  sinks  to  a  somewhat  lower 
evel ;  and  in  the  centre  of.  a  wide  ex- 
panse, between  the  palaces  and  the  hills, 
stand  the  remains  of  the  hall  of  100 
columns, — a  State  bnilding  similar  in 
kind  to  the  audience  hall  of  Xerxes,  and 
containing  a  much  larger  hall  of  royal 
reception,  but  with  pillars  of  inferior 
heignt  and  beauty,  and  without  any 
pillared  ante-rooms. 

This  cluster  of  royal  edifices,  concen- 
trating the  architectural  glory  of  the  Per- 
sian kmgs,  was  of  course  the  work  of  suc- 
cessive reigns,  each  monarch  adding  a 
palace  or  state  edifice.  Indeed  it  seems 
to  us  probable  that  the  platform  itself 
was  built  only  by  degrees.  At  its  com- 
mencement, a  spur  of  the  rocker  hills  was 
levelled,  and  faced  or  paved  with  stone ; 
possibly  Cyrus  or  Cambyses  began  the 
work,  and  formed  the  lower  back-part  of 
the  platform,  building  thereon  the  Hall 
of  a  Hundred  Columns,  and  some  early 
buildings  of  which  only  mere  traces  now 
exist.  Darius  may  have  completed 
the  platform,  building  it  out  into  the 
plain  entirely  of  stonework,  and  erect- 
ting  his  pnlace  on  its  outer  edge ;  while 
Xerxes  erected  the  noblest  of  the  edifices 
upon  it,  perfecting  the  royal  buildings, 
and  leavmg  little  to  be  done  by  any  of 
bis  successors.  It  was  the  most  magnifi- 
cent cluster  of  royal  buildings  which  has 
ever  been  erected,  far  surpasiiing  in  gran- 
deur and  effect  even  the  Tuileries  and 
the  Louvre.  "  These  great  pillared  halls, 
which  constitute  the  glory  of  Aryan 
architecture,"  says  Professor  Rawlin- 
son,  *'even  in  their  ruins  provoke  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  modern  Eu- 
ropeans, familiar  with  all  the  triumphs 
of  Western  art,  with  Grecian  temples, 
Roman  baths  and  amphitheatres,  Turk- 
ish mosques,  and  Christian  cathedrals." 

The  Persians  borrowed  the  idea  of 
their  palatial  platforms  from  the  Assyri- 


ans, though,  instead  of  perishable  brick, 
they  constructed  them  of  solid  stone; 
they  likewise  borrowed  the  symbolic 
figures  of  the  human-headed  bnlU  which 
faced  their  royal  propylma.  In  all  other 
respects  their  architecture  was  original, 
quite  different  from  that  of  their  Semitic 
neighbors  in  the  adjoining  valley.  The 
grand  feature  of  Persian  ardutecture 
was  the  pillar.  In  Assyria  the  pillar 
formed  no  part  of  the  external  stracture : 
pillars  were  simply  used  as  internal  sup- 
ports to  the  root^  and  assumed  no  form 
of  grandeur.  In  some  of  the  palaces  of 
Persepolis,  the  pillars  appear  to  have 
been  only  of  wood,  as  in  Assyria, 
although  in  these  cases  they  were  plated 
with  gold  or  silver.  But  in  the  great 
audience  halls,  and  in  some  other  of  the 
edifices  on  the  Persepolitan  platform, the 
pillars  were  ma^ificent  shafts  of  stone, 
of  unrivalled  height  and  exquisite  shape, 
rising  from  graceful  bases  into  lofty  fluted 
columns,  surmounted  with  elaborate  and 
picturesque  capitals.  The  bases  were 
bell-shaped,  ornamented  with  a  double 
or  triple  row  of  pendent  lotus-leaves,  so 
graceful  and  rare  in  their  forms,  that 
^^  they  attract  the  admiration  of  all  behold- 
ers." From  these  bell-shaped  bases  rise 
the  columns,  tiering  gently  as  they 
ascend,  and  beautifully  fluted  along  their 
entire  length.  And  on  the  summit  is  an 
elaborate  and  original  capital  composed 
of  three  distinct  parts, — ^first,  a  lotus-bud, 
with  pendent  leaves;  then  volutes  like 
those  of  the  Ionic  order,  but  placed  one 
above  the  other,  instead  of  horizontally 
as  in  Greece;  and,  crowning  all,  two 
half-bulls,  or  half-griffins,  joined  at  the 
back,  with  their  heads  projecting  over 
the  pillar. 

The  Persian  empire  was  so  brief  that 
it  passed  away  like  the  fabric  of  a  dream. 
The  very  site  of  royal  Persepolis  slipped 
from  the  world's  memory  more  com- 
pletely than  that  of  ruined  Nineveh  or 
buried  Pompeii.  Ghardin,  when  travel- 
ling in  Persia  two  centuries  ago,  was 
astonished  by  the  mght  of  a  group  of 
magnificent  pillars  (the  remains  of  the 
Chel-Minar)  rising  in  the  solitude  on  the 
edge  of  the  sandy  desert  plain  of  Mer- 
dasht ;  and  the  only  account  of  them  he 
could  get  from  the  wandering  tribes  of 
the  neighborhood  was  that  they  were 
"the  work  of  the  genii."  Thus  the 
grandest  and  special  feature  of  Persian 
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architectare  was  also  that  which  sur- 
vived the  longest.  It  was  its  noble  pil- 
lars that  led  to  the  discovery  of  lost  Per- 
sepolis ;  aud  to  this  day,  by  their  beauty 
and  magnificence,  these  solitary  columns 


show  to  the  world  how  barbarous  was 
the  sudden  frenzy  of  the  Greek  con- 
queror who  consigned  to  the  flames  the 
truly  regal  edifices  of  which  these  pillars 
are  now  almost  the  sole  remains. 


-"♦^ 


St.  Faars. 
THE   SECRET  OF   THE  NORTH   POLE. 


If  an  astronomer  upon  some  distant 
planet  has  ever  thought  the  tiny  orb  we 
mhabit  worthy  of  telescopic  study,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  snowy  re- 
gions which  surround  the  arctic  and  ant- 
arctic poles  must  have  attracted  a  large 
share  of  his  attention.  Waxing  and 
waning  with  the  passing  seasons,  those 
two  white  patches  afford  significant  in- 
telligence respecting  the  circumstances 
of  our  planet's  constitution.  They  mark 
the  direction  of  the  imaginary  axial  line 
upon  which  the  planet  rotates;  so  that 
we  can  imagine  how  an  astronomer  on 
Mars  or  Venus  would  judge  from  their 
position  how  it  fares  with  terrestrial  crea- 
tures. There  may,  indeed,  be  Martial 
Whewells  who  laugh  to  scorn  the  notion 
that  a  globe  so  inconveniently  circum- 
stanced as  ours  can  be  inhabited,  and 
are  ready  to  show  that  if  there  were  liv- 
ing beings  here  they  must  be  quickly  de- 
stroyed by  excessive  heat.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  doubtless  sceptics  on  Ve- 
nus also  who  smile  at  the  vanity  of  those 
who  can  conceive  a  frozen  world,  such 
as  this  outer  planet  must  be,  to  be  inhab- 
ited by  any  sort  of  living  creature.  But 
we  doubt  not  that  the  more  advanced 
thinkers  both  in  Mars  and  Venus  are 
ready  to  admit  that,  though  we  must 
necessarily  be  far  inferior  beings  to  them- 
selves, we  yet  manage  to  "  live  aud  move 
and  have  our  being  "on  this  ill-condi- 
tioned globe  of  ours.  And  these,  observ- 
ing the  earth's  polar  snow-caps,  must  be 
led  to  several  important  conclusions  re- 
specting physical  relations  here. 

It  is,  indf^ed,  rather  a  singular  fact  to 
contemplate  that  ex-terrestrial  observers, 
such  as  these,  may  know  much  more  than 
we  ourselves  do  respecting  those  myste- 
rious regions  which  lie  close  around  the 
two  poles.  Their  eyes  may  have  rested 
on  spots  which  all  our  endeavors  have 
failed  in  enabling  us  to  reach.  Whether, 
as  some  have  thought,  the  arctic  pole  is 
in  summer  surrounded  by  a  wide  and 
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tide-swayed  ocean ;  whether  there  lies 
around  the  antarctic  pole  a  wide  conti- 
nent, bespread  with  volcanic  mountains 
larger  and  more  energetic  than  the  two 
burning  cones  which  Ross  found  on  the 
outskirts  of  this  desolate  region ;  or 
whether  the  habitudes  prevailing  near 
either  pole  are  wholly  different  from 
those  suggested  by  geographers  and  voy- 
agers,— ^such  questions  as  these  might 
possibly  be  resolved  at  once,  could  our 
astronomers  take  their  stand  on  some 
neighboring  planet,  and  direct  the  search- 
ing power  of  their  telescopes  upon  this 
terrestrial  orb.  For  this  is  one  of  those 
cases  referred  to  by  Humboldt,  when  he 
said  that  there  are  circumstances  under 
which  man  is  able  to  learn  more  respect^ 
ing  objects  millions  of  miles  away  from 
him  than  respecting  the  very  globe  which 
he  inhabits. 

If  we  take  a  terrestrial  globe,  and  ex- 
amine the  actual  region  near  the  North 
Pole  which  has  as  yet  remained  unvisited 
by  man,  it  will  be  found  to  be  far  smaller 
than  most  people  are  in  the  habit  of  im- 
agining. In  nearly  all  maps  the  require- 
ments of  charting  result  in  a  considerable 
exaggeration  of  the  polar  regions.  This 
is  the  case  in  the  ordinary  "  maps  of  the 
two  hemispheres  "  which  are  to  be  found 
in  all  atlases.  And  it  is,  of  course,  the 
case  to  a  much  more  remarkable  extent 
irf  what  is  termed  Mercator's  projection. 
In  a  Mercator's  chart  we  see  Greenland, 
for  example,  exaggerated  into  a  conti- 
nent fully  as  large  as  South  America,  or 
to  seven  or  eight  times  its  real  dimen- 
sions. 

There  are  three  principal  directions  in 
which  explorers  have  attempted  to-  ap- 
proach the  North  Pole.  The  first  is  that 
by  way  of  the  sea  which  lies  between 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  We  include 
under  this  head  Sir  Edward  Parry's  atr 
tempt  to  reach  the  pole  by  crossing  the 
icefields  which  lie  to  the  north  of  Spitz- 
bergen.   The  second  is  that  by  way  of. 
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the  straits  which  lie  to  the  west  of  Green- 
land. The  third  is  that  pursued  by  Rus- 
sian explorers  who  have  attempted  to 
cross  the  frozen  seas  which  surround  the 
northern  shores  of  Siberia. 

In  considering  the  limits  of  the  un- 
known north-polar  regions,  we  shall  also 
have  to  take  into  account  the  voyages 
which  have  been  made  around  the  north- 
ern shores  of  the  American  continent  in 
the  search  for  a  "  north-western  passage." 
The  explorers  who  set  out  upon  this 
search  found  themselves  gradually  forced 
to  seek  higher  and  higher  latitudes  if 
they  would  find  a  way  round  the  com- 
plicated barriers  presented  by  the  ice- 
bound straits  and  islands  which  lie  to  the 
north  of  the  American  continent.  And 
it  may  be  noticed  in  passing,  as  a  remark- 
able and  unforeseen  circumstance,  that  the 
further  north  the  voyagers  went  the  less 
severe  was  the  cold  they  had  to  en- 
counter. We  shall  see  that  this  circum- 
stance has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
considerations  we  shall  presently  have 
to  deal  with. 

One  other  circumstance  respecting  the 
search  for  the  north-west  passage,  though 
not  connected  very  closely  wntn  our  sub- 
ject, is  so  singular  and  so  little  known 
that  we  feel  tempted  to  make  mention 
of  it  at  this  point.  The  notion  with 
which  the  seekers  after  a  north-west 
passage  set  out  was  simply  this,  that  the 
easiest  way  of  reaching  China  and  the 
East  Indies  was  to  pursue  a  course  re- 
sembling as  nearly  as  possible  that  on 
which  Columbus  had  set  out, — if  only  it 
should  appear  that  no  impassable  barri- 
ers rendered  such  a  course  impracticable. 
They  quickly  found  that  the  American 
jontinents  present  an  unbroken  line  of 
land  from  high  northern  latitudes  far 
away  towards  the  antarctic  seas.  But  it 
is  a  circumstance  worth  noticing,  that  if 
the  American  continents  had  no  exist- 
ence, the  direct  westerly  course  pursued 
by  Columbus  was  not  only  not  the  near- 
est way  to  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
but  was  one  of  the  longest  routes  which 
could  have  possibly  been  selected.  Sur- 
prising as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight,  a 
voyager  from  Spain  for  China  and  the 
East  Indies  ought,  if  he  sought  the  abso- 
lutely shortest  path,  to  set  out  on  an 
almost  direct  northerly  route!  He 
would  pass  close  by  Ireland  and  Iceland, 
and  so,  near  the  North  Pole,  and  onwards 


into  the  Pacific.  This  is  what  is  called  the 
great  circle-route,  and  if  it  were  only  a 
practicable  one,  would  shorten  the  course 
to  China  by  many  hundreds  of  miles. 

Let  us  return,  however,  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  information  which  arctic 
voyagers  have  brought  us  concerning  the 
north  polar  regions. 

The  most  laborious  researches  in  arctic 
seas  are  those  which  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  searchers  after  a  north- west 
passage.  We  will  therefore  first  consider 
the  limits  of  the  unknown  region  in  this 
direction.  Afterwards  we  can  examine 
the  results  of  those  voyages  which  have 
been  undertaken  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  reaching  the  North' Pole  along 
the  three  principal  routes  already  men- 
tioned. 

If  we  examine  a  map  of  North  Amer- 
ica constructed  in  recent  times,  we  shall 
find  that  between  Greenland  and  Canada 
an  immense  extent  of  coast-line  has  been 
charted.  Avast  archipelajojo  covers  this 
part  of  the  northern  world.  Or  if  the 
strangely  complicated  coast-lines  which 
have  been  laid  down  really  belong  to  but 
a  small  number  of  islands,  the  figures  of 
these  must  be  of  the  most  fantastic  kind. 
Towards  the  north-west,  however,  we 
find  several  islands  whose  outlines  have 
been  entirely  ascertained.  Thus  we  have 
in  succession  North  Devon  Island,  Coi  n- 
wallis  Island,  Melville  Island,  and  Port 
Patrick  Island,  all  lying  north  of  the 
seventy-fifth  parallel  of  latitude.  But  we 
are  not  to  suppose  that  these  islands  limit 
the  extent  of  our  seamen's  researches  in 
this  direction.  Far  to  the  northward  of 
Wellington  Channel,  Captain  de  Haven 
saw,  in  1852,  the  signs  of  an  open  sea, 
— in  other  words,  he  saw,  beyond  the  ice- 
fields, what  arctic  seamen  call  a  "  water- 
sky."  In  1 855  Captain  Penny  sailed  upon 
this  open  sea ;  but  how  far  it  extends 
towards  the  North  Pole  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  north- 
west passage  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
reality,  by  means  of  voyages  from  the 
Pacific  as  well  as  from  the  Altantic.  No 
arctic  voyager  has  yet  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing from  one  ocean  to  the  other.  Nor 
is  it  likely  now  that  any  voyager  will 
pursue  his  way  along  a  path  so  beset  by 
dangers  as  that  which  is  called  the  north- 
west passage.  Long  before  the  problem 
had  been   solved,  it  had  become  well 
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known  that  no  profit  could  be  expected 
to  accrue  to  trade  from  the  discovery  of 
a  passage  along  the  perilous  straits  and 
the  ice-encumbered  seas  which  lie  to  the 
north  of  the  American  continent.  But 
Sir  Edw^ard  Parry  having  tra.ced  out  a 
passage  as  far  as  Melville  Island,  it  seem- 
ed to  the  bold  spirit  of  our  arctic  ex- 
plorers that  it  might  be  possible,  by 
sailing  through  Behring's  Straits,  to 
trace  out  a  connection  between  the  arctic 
seas  on  that  side  and  the  regions  reached 
by  Parry.  Accordingly  M'Clure,  in  1850, 
sailed  in  the  "  Investigator,"  and  passing 
eastward,  after  traversing  Behring's 
Straits,  reached  Baring's  Land,,and  event- 
ually identified  this  land  as  a  portion 
of  Banks's  Land,  seen  by  Parry  to  the 
southward  of  Melville  Island. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  unexplored 
parts  of  the  arctic  regions  are  limited  in 
this  direction  by  sufficiently  high  lati- 
tudes. 

Turn  we  next  to  the  explorations 
ivhich  Russian  voyagers  have  made  to 
the  northward  of  Siberia.  It  must  be 
noticed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  coast 
of  Siberia  runs  ranch  farther  northward 
than  that  of  the  American  continent. 
So  that  on  this  side,  independently  of 
sea  explorations,  the  unknown  arctic 
regions  are  limited  within  very  high 
latitudes.  But  attempts  have  been 
made  to  push  much  further  north  from 
these  shores.  In  every  case,  however, 
the  voyagers  have  found  that  the  ice 
fields,  over  which  they  hoped  to  make 
their  way,  have  become  gradually  less 
and  less  firm,  until  at  length  no  doubt 
could  remain  that  there  lay  an  open  sea 
beyond  them.  How  far  that  sea  "may 
extend  is  a  part  of  the  secret  of  the 
North  Pole ;  but  we  may  assume  that  it 
is  no  naiTow  sea,  since  otherwise  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ice-fields 
which  surround  the  shores  of  northern 
Siberia  would  extend  unbroken  to  the 
further  shores  of  what  we  should  thus 
have  to  recognize  as  a  strait.  The 
thinning-off  of  these  ice-fields,  ob- 
served by  Baron  Wrangle  and  his 
companions,  afiords,  indeed,  most 
retnarkable  and  significant  testimony 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  sea  which 
lies  beyond.  This  we  shall  presently 
have  to  exhibit  more  at  length  ;  in  the 
meantime  we  need  only  remark  that 
scarcely  any  doubt  can  exist  that  the  sea 


thus  discovered  extends  northward  to  at 
least  the  eightieth  parallel  of  latitude. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  from  Welling- 
ton Channel  northward  of  the  American 
continent,  right  round  towards  the  west, 
up  to  the  neighborhood  of  Spitzbergen, 
very  little  doubt  exists  as  to  the  general 
characteristics  of  arctic  regions,  save 
only  as  respects  those  unexplored  parts 
which  lie  within  ten  or  twelve  degrees 
of  the  North  Pole.  The  reader  will  see 
presently  why  we  are  so  careful  to  ex- 
hibit the  limited  extent  of  the  unexplored 
arctic  regions  in  this  direction.  The 
guess  we  shall  form  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  north-polar  secret  will  depend 
almost  entirely  on  this  consideration. 

We  turn  now  to  those  two  paths  along 
which  arctic  exploration,  pioperly  so 
termed,  has  been  most  successfully 
pursued. 

It  is  chiefly  to  the  expeditions  of  Dr?. 
Kane  and  Hayes  that  we  owe  the  impor- 
tant knowledge  we  have  respecting  the 
northerly  portions  of  the  straits  which 
lie  to  the  west  of  Greenland.  Each  of 
these  explorers  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  shores  of  an  open  sea  lying  to  the 
north-east  of  Kennedy  Channel,  the  ex- 
treme northerly  limit  of  those  straits. 
Hayes,  who  had  accompanied  Kane  in 
the  voyage  of  1854-5,  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  somewhat  higher  latitude  in 
sledges  drawn  by  Esquimaux  dogs. 
But  both  expeditions  agree  in  showing 
that  the  shores  of  Greenland  trend  off 
suddenly  towards  the  east  at  a  point 
within  some  nine  degrees  of  the  North 
Pole.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  opposite  shore  of  Kennedy 
Channel  was  found  to  extend  north- 
wards as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
Within  the  angle, thus  formed  there  was 
an  open  sea  "rolling,"  says  Captain 
Maury,  "  with  the  swell  of  a  boundless 
ocean." 

But  a  circumstance  was  noticed  re- 
specting this  sea  which  was  very  signifi- 
cant. The  tides  ebbed  and  flowed  in  it. 
Only  one  fact  we  know  oi\ — a  fact  to  be 
presently  discussed, — ^throws  so  much 
Jight  on  the  question  we  are  considering 
as  this  circumstance  does.  Let  us  con- 
sider a  little  whence  these  tidal  waves  can 
have  come. 

The  narrow  straits  between  Greenland 
on  the  one  side,  and  Ellesmere  Land 
and    Grinnell    Land  on  the  other,  are 
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completely  ice-bound.  We  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  tidal  wave  could  have 
found  its  way  beneath  such  a  barrier  as 
this.  "I  apprehend,"  says  Captain 
Mauiy,  "  that  the  tidal  wave  from  the 
Atlantic  can  no  more  pass  under  this  icy 
barrier  to  be  propagated  in  the  seas  be- 
yond, than  the  vibrations  of  a  musical 
string  can  pass  with  its  notes  a  fret  on 
which  the  musician  has  placed  his  finger." 

Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that  the  tidal 
waves  were  formed  in  the  very  sea  in 
which  they  were  seen  by  Kane  and 
Hayes?  This  is  Captain  Maury's  opin- 
ion : — "  These  tides,"  says  he,  "  must 
have  been  born  in  that  cold  sea,  having 
their  cradle  about  the  North  Pole."  But 
no  one  who  has  studied  the  theory  of 
the  tides  can  accept  this  opinion  for  a 
moment.  Every  consideration  on  which 
that  theory  is  founded  is  opposed  to  the 
assumption  that  the  moon  could  by  any 
possibility  raise  tides  in  an  arctic  basin 
of  limited  extent. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  examine 
at  length  the  principle  on  which  the 
formation  of  tides  depends.  It  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  purposes  to  remark 
that  it  is  not  to  the  mere  strength  of  the 
moon's  "  pull "  upon  the  waters  of  any 
ocean  that  the  tidal  wave  owes  its  origin, 
but  to  the  difierence  of  the  forces  by 
which  the  vaiious  parts  of  that  ocean 
are  attracted.  The  whole  of  an  ocean 
cannot  be  raised  at  once  by  the  moon, 
but  if  one  part  is  attracted  more  than 
another  a  wave  is  formed.  That  this 
may  happen  the  ocean  must  be  one  of 
wide  extent.  In  the  vast  seas  which 
surround  the  Southern  Pole  there  is 
room  for  an  immensely  powerful "  drag," 
so  to  speak;  for  always  there  will  oe 
one  part  of  these  seas  much  nearer  to 
the  moon  than  the  rest,  and  so  there  will 
be  an  appreciable  difierence  of  pull  upon 
that  part. 

The  reader  will  now  see  why  we  have 
been  so  careful  to  ascertain  the  limits  of 
the  supposed  north-polar  ocean,  in  which, 
according  to  Captam  Maury,  tidal  waves 
are  generated.  To  accord  with  his  views 
this  ocean  must  be  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  impassable  barriers  either  of  land  or 
ice.  These  barriers,  then,  must  lie  to  the 
north waj  d  of  the  regions  yet  explored, 
for  there  is  open  sea  conununicating  with 
the  Pacific  all  round  the  north  of  Asia 
and  America.  It  only  requires  a  moment's 


inspection  of  a  terrestnal  globle  to  see 
how  small  a  space  is  thus  leu  for  Captain 
Maury's  land-locked  ocean.  We  have 
purposely  left  out  of  consideration,  as  yet, 
the  advances  made  by  arctic  voyagers  iu 
the  direction  of  the  sea  which  lies  between 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen.  We  shall 
presently  see  that  on  this  side  the  imagi- 
nary land-locked  ocean  must  be  more 
limited  than  towards  the  shores  of  Asia 
or  America.  As  it  is,  however,  it  remains 
clear  that  if  there  were  any  ocean  com- 
municating with  the  spot  reached  by  Dr. 
Kane,  but  separated  from  all  communica- 
tion,— by  open  water, — either  with  the 
Atlantic  or  with  the  Pacific,  that  ocean 
would  be  so  limited  in  extent  that  the 
moon's  attraction  could  exeit  no  more 
efiective  infiuence  upon  its  waters  than 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
— where,  as  we  know,  no  tides  are  gene- 
rated. This,  then,  would  be  a  tideless 
ocean,  and  we  must  look  elsewhere  for 
an  explanation  of  the  tidal  waves  seen 
by  Dr.  Kane. 

We  thus  seem  to  have  prima  facie 
evidence  that  the  sea  reached  by  Kane 
communicates  either  with  the  Pacific  or 
with  the  Atlantic,  or — which  is  the  most 
probable  view — with  both  those  oceans. 
When  we  consider  the  voyages  which 
have  been  made  towards  the  North  Pole 
along  the  northerly  prolongation  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  we'  find  very  strong  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  view  that  there  is 
open- water  communication  in  this  direc- 
tion, not  only  with  the  spot  reached  by 
Kane,  but  with  a  region  very  much  near- 
er to  the  North  Pole. 

So  far  back  as  1607  Hudson  had  pene- 
trated within  eight  and  a  half  degrees 
(or  about  600  miles)  of  the  North  Pole 
on  this  route.  When  we  consider  the 
clumsy  build  and  the  poor  sailing  quali- 
ties of  the  ships  of  Hudson's  day,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  so  successful  a  jour- 
ney marks  this  route  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  ever  tried.  Hudson  was  not 
turned  back  by  impassable  barriers  of 
land  or  ice,  but  by  the  serious  dangers 
to  which  the  fioating  masses  of  ic^  and 
the  gradually  thickening  ice-fields  expos- 
*  ed  his  weak  and  ill-manned  vessel.  Since 
his  time,  others  have  sailed  upon  the 
same  track,  and  hitherto  with  no  better 
success.  It  has  been  reserved  to  the 
Swedish  expedition  of  last  year  to  gain 
the  highest  latitudes  ever  reached  in  a 
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ship  in  this  direction.  The  steamship 
**  Sofia,"  in  which  this  successful  voyage 
was  made,  was  strongly  built  of  Swedish 
iron,  and  originally  intended  for  winter 
voyages  in  the  Baltic.  Owing  to  a  num- 
ber of  delays,  it  was  not  until  September 
16th  that  the  "Sofia"  reached  the  most 
northerly  part  of  her  journey.  This  was 
a  point  some  fifteen  miles  nearer  the 
North  Pole  than  Hudson  had  reached. 
To  the  north  there  still  lay  broken  ice, 
but  packed  so  thickly  that  not  even  a 
boat  could  pa&s  through  it.  So  late  in 
the  season  it  would  have  been  unsafe  to 
wait  for  a  change  of  weather,  and  a 
consequent  breaking  up  of  the  ice.  Al- 
ready the  temperature  had  sunk  sixteen 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point;  and 
the  enterprising  voyagers  had  no  choice 
but  to  return.  They  made,  indeed,  ano- 
ther push  for  the  north  a  fortnight  later, 
but  only  to  meet  with  a  fresh  repulse. 
An  ice-block  with  which  they  came  into 
collision  opened  a  large  leak  in  the  ves- 
seVs  side;  and  when  after  great  exertions 
they  reached  the  land,  the  water  already 
stood  two  feet  over  the  cabin  floor.  In 
the  course  of  these  attempts  the  depths 
of  the  Atlantic  were  sounded;  and  two 
interesting  facts  were  revealed.  The  first 
was  that  the  Island  of  Spitzbergen  is 
connected  with  Scandinavia  by  a  sub- 
marine bank ;  the  second  was  the  cir- 
cumstance that  to  the  north  and  west  of 
Spitzbergen  the  Atlantic  is  more  than 
two  miles  deep ! 

We  come  now  to  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  yet  afforded  of  the  extension 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  towards  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  North  Pole. 
Singularly  enough  this  evidence  is  asso- 
ciated not  with  a  sea-voyage,  nor  with 
a  voyage  across  dee  to  the  borders  of 
some  noi-thera  sea,  but  with  a  journey 
during  which  the  voyagers  were  through- 
out surrounded  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  by  apparently  fixed  ice-fields. 

In  1827  Sir  Edward  Parry  was  com- 
missioned by  the  English  Government  to 
attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole.  A 
large  reward  was  promised  in  case  he 
succeeded,  or  even  if  he  could  get  within 
five  degrees  of  the  North  Pole.  The 
plan  which  he  adopted  seemed  promising. 
Starting  from  a  port  in  Spitzbergen,  he 
proposed  to  travel  as  far  northward  as 
possible  in  sea-boats,  and  then,  landing 
upon  the  ice,  to  prosecute  his  voyage  by 


means  of  sledges.  Few  narratives  of 
arctic  travel  are  more  interesting  than 
that  which  Parry  has  left  of  this  ramous 
"  boat-and-sledge  "  expedition.  The  voy- 
agers werie  terribly  harassed  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  way;  and,  after  a  time, 
that  most  trying  of  all  arctic  experiences, 
the  bitterly  cold  wind  which  comes  from 
out  the  dreadful  north,  was  added  to 
their  trials.  Yet  still  they  plodded  stea- 
dily onwards,  tracking  their  way  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  ice  with  the  confi- 
dent expectation  of  at  least  attaining  to 
the  eighty-fifth  parallel,  if  not  to  the  pole 
itself 

But  a  most  grievous  disappointment 
was  in  store  for  them.  Pariy  began  to 
notice  that  the  astronomical  observation 
by  which  in  favorable  weather  he  esti- 
mated the  amount  of  their  northerly  pro- 
gress, showed  a  want  of  correspondence 
with  the  actual  rate  at  which  they  were 
travelling.  At  first  he  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  there  was  not  some  mistake; 
but  at  length  the  unpleasing  conviction 
was  forced  upon  him  that  the  whole  ice- 
field over  which  he  and  his  companions 
had  been  toiling  so  painfully  was  setting 
steadily  southwards  before  the  wind. 
Each  day  the  extent  of  this  set  became 
greater  and  greater,  until  at  length  they 
were  actually  carried  as  fast  towards  the 
south  as  they  could  travel  northward. 

Parry  deemed  it  useless  to  continue 
the  struggle.  There  were  certainly  two 
chances  in  his  favor.  It  was  possible 
that  the  north  wind  might  cease  to  blow, 
and  it  was  also  possible  that  the  limit  of 
the  ice  might  soon  be  reached,  and  that 
upon  the  open  sea  beyond  his  boats  might 
travel  easily  northward.  But  he  had  to 
consider  the  exhausted  state  of  his  men, 
and  the  great  additional  danger  to  which 
they  were  subjected  by  the  movable 
cature  of  the  ice-fields.  If  the  ice  should 
break  up,  or  if  heavy  and  long-continued 
southerly  winds  should  blow,  they  might 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  regain  their 
port  of  refuge  in  Spitzbergen  before  win- 
ter set  in,  or  their  stores  were  exhausted. 
Besides,  there  were  no  signs  of  water  in 
the  direction  they  had  been  taking.  The 
water-sky  of  arctic  regions  can  be  recog- 
nized by  the  experienced  seamen  long 
before  the  open  sea  itself  is  visible.  On 
every  side,  however,  there  were  the  signs 
of  widely-extended  ice-fields.  It  seemed, 
therefore,    hopeless  to  persevere,    and 
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Parry  decided  on  returning  with  all  pos- 
sible- speed  to  the  liaven  of  refuge  pre- 
pared for  the  party  in  Spitzbergen.  He 
had  sacceeded  in  reaching  the  highest 
northern  latitudes  ever  yet  attained  by 
man. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  ex- 
pedition, however,  is  not  the  high  lati- 
tude whicli  the  party  attained,  but  the 
strange  circumstance  which  led  to  their 
discomfiture.  What  opinion  are  we  to 
form  of  an  ocean  at  once  wide  and  deep 
enough  to  float  an  ice-field  which  must 
have  been  thirty  or  forty  thousand  square 
miles  in  extent  ?  Parry  had  travelled  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  miles  across  the 
field,  and  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  he 
might  have  travelled  forty  or  fifty  miles 
farther  without  reaching  open  water ; 
also  that  the  field  extended  fully  fifty 
miles  on  each  side  of  Parry's  northerly 
track.  That  the  whole  of  so  enormous 
a  field  should  have  floated  freely  before 
the  arctic  winds  is  indeed  an  astonishing 
circumstance.  On  every  side  of  this  float- 
ing ice-island  there  must  have  been  seas 
comparatively  free  from  ioe ;  and  could 
a  stout  ship  have  forced  its  way  through 
these  seas,  the  latitudes  to  which  it  could 
have  reached  would  have  been  far  higher 
than  those  to  which  Parry's  party  \^a8 
able  to  attain.  For  a  moment's  consid- 
eration will  show  that  the  part  of  the 
great  ice-field  where  PaiTy  was  compelled 
to  turn  back  must  have  been  floating  in 
far  higher  latitudes  when  he  first  set  out. 
He  reckoned  that  he  had  lost  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  through  the  southerly 
motion  of  the  ice-field,  and  by  just  this 
amount,  of  course,  the  point  he  reached 
had  been  nearer  the  pole.  It  is  not  as- 
suming too  much  to  say  that  a  ship  which 
could  have  forced  its  way  round  the 
great  floating  ice-field  would  certainly 
have  been  able  to  get  within  four  degrees 
of  the  pole.  It  seems  to  us  highly  prob- 
able that  she  would  even  have  been  able 
to  sail  upon  open  water  to  and  beyond 
the  pole  itself. 

And  when  we  remember  the  direction 
in  which  Dr.  Kane  saw  an  open  sea, — 
namely,  towards  the  very  region  where 
PaiTy's  ice-ship  had  floated  a  quarter  of 
a  century  before, — ^it  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  there  is  open- water  com- 
munication between  the  seas  which  lie  to 
the  north  of  Spitzbergen  and  those  which 
lave  the  north-western  shores  of  Green 


land.  If  this  be  so,  we  at  once  obtain  an 
explanation  of  the  tidal  waves  whicli 
Kane  watched  day  after  day  in  1855. 
These  had  no  doubt  swept  along  the 
valley  of  the  Atlantic,  and  thence  around 
the  northern  coast  of  Greenland.  It  fol- 
lows that  densely  as  the  ice  may  be 
packed  at  times  in  the  seas  by  which  Hud- 
son, Scoresby,  and  other  captains  have 
attempted  to  reach  the  North  Pole, 
the  frozen  masses  must  in  reality  be  float- 

*  ing  freely,  and  there  must  therefore  exist 
channels  through  which  an  adventurous 
seaman  might  manage  to  penetrate  the 
dangerous  barriers  surrounding  the  polar 
ocean. 

In  such  an  expedition  chance  unfortu- 
nately plays  a  large  part.    Whalers  tell 

.  us  that  there  is  great  uncertainty  as  to 
the  winds  which  may  blow  during  an 
arctic  summer.  The  icebergs  may  be 
crowded  by  easterly  winds  upon  the 
shores  of  Greenland,  or  by  westerly  winds 
upon  the  shores  of  Spitzbergen,  or  lastly, 
the  central  passage  may  be  the  most 
encumbered,  through  the  effects  of  winds 
blowing  now  from  the  east  and  now  from 
the  west.  Thus  the  arctic  voyager  has 
itot  merely  to  take  his  chance  as  to  the 
route  along  which  he  shall  adventure 
northwards,  but  often,  after  forcing  his 
way  successfully  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, he  finds'  the  ice-fields  suddenly 
closing  in  upon  him  on  every  side,  and 
threatening  to  crush  his  ship  into  frag- 
ments. Tne  irresistible  power  with 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
masses  of  ice  bear  down  upon  the  stout- 
est ship  has  been  evidenced  again  and 
again ;  though,  fortunately, It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  some  irregularity 
along  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  closing 
channel  serves  as  a  sort  of  natural  dock, 
within  which  the  vessel  may  remain  in 
comparative  safety  until  a  change  of  wind 
sets  her  free.  Instances  have  been 
known  in  which  a  ship  has  had  so  narrow 
an  escape  in  this  way,  and  has  been  sub- 
jected to  such  an  enormous  pressure,  that 
when  the  channel  has  opened  out  again, 
the  impress  of  the  ship's  side  has  been 
seen  distinctly  marked  upon  the  massive 
blocks  of  ice  which  have  pressed  against 
her. 

Notwithstanding  the  dangers  and  diifi- 
culties  of  the  attempt,  and  the  circum- 
stance that  no  mateiial  gains  can  reward 
the  explorer,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
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before  many  months  are  passed  the  North 
Pole  will  have  been  readied.  Last  year 
two  bold  attempts  were  made,  one  by  the 
Swedes,  as  already  mentioned,  the  other 
by  German  men  of  science.  In  each  case 
the  result  was  sp  far  successful  as  to  give 
good  promise  for  future  attempts.  This 
year  both  these  nations  will  renew  their 
attack,  upon  the  interesting  problem. 
The  German  expedition*  will  consist  of 
two  vessels,  the  "  Ger mania  "  and  the 
"  Greenland."  The  former  is  a  screw- 
steamer  of  126  tons,  and  well  adapted  to 
encounter  the  buffets  of  the  ice-masses 
which  are  borne  upon  the  arctic  seas. 
The  other  is  a  sailing  yacht  of  80  tons, 
and  is  intended  to  act  as  a  transport-ship 
by  means  of  which  communication  may 
be  kept  up  with  Europe.  The  "  Germa- 
nia  "  will  probably  winter  in  high  north- 
ern latitudes ;  and  we  should  not  be 
much  surprised  if  before  her  return  she 
should  have  been  carried  to  the  very  pole. 
Nor  can  the  prospects  of  the  Swedish 
expedition  be  considered  less  promising, 
when  we  remember  that  last  year,  though 
hampered  by  the  lateness  of  the  season 
and  other  difficulties,  they  succeeded  ia 
approaching  the  pole  within  a  distance 
only  a  few  miles  greater  than  that  which 
separated  Parry  from  the  pole  in  1829. 

Certainly  England  has  reason  to  fear 
that  before  the  year  1870  has  closed  she 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  claim  that  her 
flag  has  approached  both  poles  more  near- 
ly than  the  flag  of  any  other  nation.  There 
are  considerations  which  make  the  recent 
supineness  of  our  country  in  the  matter 
of  arctic  travel  much  to  be  regretted. 
In  the  winter  of  1874  there  will  occur 
one  of  those  interesting  phenomena  by 
which  Nature  occasionally  teaches  men 
useful  lessons  respecting  h6r  economy. 


We  refer  to  the  transit  of  Venus  on  De- 
cember 8th  in  that  year.  One  of  the  most 
eflective  modes  of  observing  this  transit 
will  require  that  a  party  of  scientific 
men  should  penetrate  far  within  the 
recesses  of  the  desolate  antarctic  circle. 
Where  are  the  trained  arctic  seamen  to 
be  found  who  will  venture  upon  this 
service  ?  Most  of  our  noted  arctic  voy- 
agers have  earned  their  rest ;  and  as 
Commander  Davis  said  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Geographical  Society,  those 
who  go  for  the  first  time  into  the  arctic 
or  antarctic  solitudes  are  too  much  tried 
by  the  effects  of  the  new  experience  to 
be  fit  to  undertake  important  scientific 
labors.  He  spoke  with  special  reference 
to  the  transit  of  1882,  before  the  occur- 
rence of  which  there  is  fully  time  to  train 
a  new  schobl  of  arctic  voyagers.  It  is 
just  possible  that  for  the  transit  of  1874 
trained  explorers  belonging  to  the  old 
school  of  arctic  travel  may  still  be  found. 
But  if  not,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  sup- 
plying the  deficiency.  It  has  only  been 
discovered  within  the  last  few  months 
that  journeys  to  the  antarctic  will  be 
required  as  much  for  this  transit  as  for 
the  other.  The  Astronomer  Royal  has 
expressed  his  desire  that  the  discovery 
may  be  rendered  available  by  suitable 
expeditions.  "  Every  series  of  observa-^ 
tions,"  he  remarks,  "  which  can  really 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  important 
determination  will  be  valuable."  Ih  jre- 
fore,  for  this  reason  alone,  and  even  if 
the  reputation  of  England  in  the  matter 
of  arctic  travel  were  altogether  worth- 
less, it  would  be  well  that  efforts  should 
quickly  be  made  to  prepare  crews  and 
commanders  for  the  work  of  1874,  by 
"  sending  them  to  school,-'  as  Commander 
Davis  expressed  it,  "  in  the  arctic  seas." 


Colbarn. 

OPENING   OF  THE  ALBERT  N'YANZA.       - 

Great  extent  of  the  Lake — ^Possible  communications  between  the  Albert  N^yanza  and  Lake  Tan 
ganyika — Orij?in  of  the  Nile — Exiatence  of  several  outlets  to  the  Albert  N'yanza — The  White 
Nile— The  Jur,  a  tributary  to  the  Gazelle  Lake— The  Bahr  Bura,  a  tributary  to  Matuassat  a  great 
Central  African  Lake— Outlets  of  the  great  lake  of  Central  Africa — ^The  Shary  and  Lake  Taad 
— ^Tho  Binuwi,  or  Eastern  Niger — ^The  Zaire,  or  Congo — An  Egyptian  and  Ethiopic  Nile — The 
Slave  Trade. 

It  is  understood  that,  influenced  no 
doubt  to  some  extent  by  the  visit  of  the 
Prince   of  Wales,  and  anxious  to   do 


[*  The  German  expedition  sailed  ou  June  15th. 

— Ed.  BCLBCTIC] 


something:  which  shall  confirm  him  in 
the  good  opinion  of  Western  nations, 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  invited  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  to  take  command  of  an 
expedition  directed  to  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  on  the  Upper  Nile, 
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to  explore  fully  and  in  detail  the  vast 
interior  reservoir  known  as  the  Albert 
N'yanza,  and  to  bring  the  hitherto  un- 
traversed  districts  lying  around  the  mys- 
terious head-waters  of  the  great  river  of 
Egypt  within  the  sphere  not  only  of  the 
viceroy's  authority,  but  also  of  mercan- 
tile operations. 

The  results  of  such  an  expedition  are 
so  full  of  promise  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  face  of  the  globe  we  dwell  upon,  in 
its  least  known  and  most  inaccessible 
regions,  and  to  the  cause  of  a  down-trod- 
den  and  slave-driven  people,  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  stirred  up  to  our 
innermost  heart  at  the  bare  idea  of  such 
a  truly  glorious  and  noble  enterprise. 
It  may  be  termed  by  some  to  be  a  w  ar 
of  annexation,  and  it  may  be  said   that 
Egypt o-Turks,  of  a  faith  which  tolerates 
slavery  in   certain  forms,  are  not  pre- 
cisely   the    people  to   occupy    Central 
Africa;    but  nothing    could   be  worse 
than   the  state  of  the  countries  which  it 
is  proposed  to  open  to  civilization  ;  there 
was  no  other  power  that  could  or  would 
do  it,  and  the  boon  conveyed  to  the  peo- 
ple themselves  is  of  such  vast  magni- 
tude as  not  only  to  exonerate  the  means 
that  may  have  to  be  used,  but  to  stamp 
them  with  the  unquestionable  seal  of  a 
truly    philanthropic    and    humanitaiian 
morality.     No    man,  too,  more    fitted 
than  Sir  Samuel  Baker  to  take  the  lead 
of  such  an  expedition,  and  no  man  more 
likely  to  carry  it  out  with  the  least  fight- 
ing   and   quarrelling  that  is    possible. 
True   courage  is  always  magnanimous, 
and  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  shown  by  the 
patient  perseverance  and    self-devotion 
of  himself  and   wife  in  carrying  out  a 
great  purpose,  that  he  possesses  what  is 
rarer    and   loftier  than  mere    physical 
courage — the  attributes  of  the  highest 
intellectual    and    moral    courage — that 
kind  of  courage  which  is  sure  to  blend 
mercy   with  strength,   and  to  be  at  all 
times  conciliating  whilst  carrying  out  its 
objects. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Sam- 
uel Baker  was  led,  when  exploring  the 
regions  of  the  Upper  Nile,  to  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Albert  N'yanza  from  infor- 
mation he  received  at  Gondokoro  from 
Captain  Speke.  That  lamented  travel- 
ler had,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  explor- 
ation of  the  Victoria  N'yanza,  heard  of 
the  existence  of  another  lake  to  the  west 


or  north-west,  which  he  at  the  time  pnp- 
posed  to  be  much  smaller  than  his  Vic- 
toria N'yanza,  and  which  was  also  eop- 
posed  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  ont- 
let  of  the  upper  lake — the  Somerset  or 
Victoria  Nile,    as  it  has  been   called. 
After  overcoming  many  wearisome  ob- 
stacles (and  who  can  read  his  narrative 
without  a  thrill   of  admiration   for  the 
constant  cheerfulness  with   which    the 
hero  and  heroine  bore  the  terrible  hard- 
ships they  were  called  to  face,  the  daily 
danger   and   hourly  anxieties   of  their 
lonely  life  in  Equatorial  Africa,  and  the 
sickness   and  other  disheartening  trials 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  endure  ?), 
Sir  Samuel  succeeded  m  reaching  the 
lake  in  question.    It  lay  before  him  like 
a  sea  of  quicksilver,  with  a  boundless 
sea  horizon  on  the  south  and  south-west 
glittering  in  the  noon-day  sun,  and  on 
the  west,  at  fifty  or  sixty  miles'  distance, 
blue  mountains  rose  from  the  bosom   of 
the  lake  to  a  height  of  about  seven  thou- 
sand feet  above  its  level.     "  I  was  about 
fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  lake,"  the 
traveller   relates,  "  and  I  looked   down 
from  the  steep  granite  cliflT  upon  those 
welcome   waters — upon  that  vast  reser- 
voir which  nourished  Egypt  and  brought 
fertility  where  all  was  wilderness — upon 
that  great  source  so  long  hidden   from 
mankind ;  that  source  of  bounty  and  of 
blessings  to  millions  of  human  beings ; 
and  as  one  of  the  greatest  objects  in  na- 
ture, I  determined   to  honor  it  with  a 
great  name.    As  an  imperishable  memo- 
rial of  one  loved  and   mourned  by  our 
gracious  Queen,  and  deplored  by  every 
Englishman,  I  called  this  great  lake  '  the 
Albert  N'yanza.'    The  Victoria  and  the 
Albert  lakes  are  the  two  sources  of  the 
Nile." 

At  sunrise  on  the  following  morning 
Sir  Samuel  was  enabled  to  distinguish 
with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  telescope,  the 
outline  of  the  mountains  on  the  opposite 
shore,  dark  shades  upon  their  sides 
denoting  deep  gorges,  whilst  two  large 
waterfalls  that  cleft  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  looked  like  threads  of  silver 
upon  their  dark  face.  The  lake  itself 
was  a  vast  depression  far  below  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  country,  surrounded  by 
precipitous  clifiTs,  and  bounded  on  the 
west  and  south-west  by  great  ranges  of 
mountains  from  five  to  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  its  waters,  thus 
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rendering  it  the  one  great  reservoir  into 
"which  everything  must  drain,  and  "  from 
this  vast  rocky  cistern  the  Nile  made  its 
exit^  a  giant  in  its  birthJ*^  "  It  was," 
adds  Sir  Samuel,  "  a  grand  arrangement 
of  Nature  for  the  birth  of  so  mighty  and 
imf)ortant  a  stream  as  the  river  Nile." 

Unfortunately,  at  the  period  of   Sir 
Samuel  Baker's  discovery  of  the  Albert 
N'yanza,  there  had  been  some  difference 
of   opinion   among  geographers  as    to 
whether  the   Victoria  Nile  flowed   di- 
rectly onwards  from  Victoria  N'yanza 
into  the  White  Nile  by  Gondokoro,   or 
whether  its  waters  mingled  with  those 
of  Albert  N'vanza  before  joining  the 
White  Nile.    Instead,  then,  of  Sir  Sam- 
uel and  his  wife,  as  to  all  appearance 
they  might  have  done,  keepmg,   after 
their  long  fatigues,   quietly  in  a  boat, 
and  allowing  themselves  to  be  peacefully 
rowed  and  drifted  down  the  Nile,  which 
is  described,  as  we  have  seen,  as  "  a 
giant  in  its  birth,"  they  navigated   the 
lake  in  canoes  to  Magungo,  the  point  at 
which  the  Victoria  Nile  joined  the  lake, 
and,  what  was  worse,  in  order  to  settle  a 
question  of  no  very  great  importance,  as 
to   the  lake-feeder  at  Mngungo  being 
really  the  prolongation  of  the  Victoria 
Nile,    they  proceeded    up  that    river, 
which  is  a  succession  of  cataracts  the 
whole  way  to  the  Karuma  Falls,  were 
stricken  down  again  with  fever,  narrowly 
escaped   being  eaten  up  by  crocodiles, 
named   the  first  obstruction   they   met 
with,  we  hope  inappropriately,  "  Mur- 
chison's  Falls,"  were   deserted  by  the 
natives,  were  imprisoned  on  the  island 
of  Patuan,  were  pilfered   and  insulted 
by  King  Kamrasi  m  Kissuna,  and  were 
subjected  to  no  end  of  sickness,  priva-  _ 
tions,  and  trials  before  they  reached  the 
White  Nile.     All  this,  when  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  was  distinctly  told  at    Magungo 
that  canoes  could  navigate  the  Nile  in 
its  course  from  the  lake  to  the  Madi 
country,  as  there  were  no  cataracts  for  a  * 
great  distance.    True  that  both  the  Madi 
and  the  Koshi,  who  dwell  on  the  right 
and  left  banks  of  the  river  at  its  exit, 
were  said  to  be  hostile  to  the  lake  peo- 
ple, but  this  presumed   hostility   would 
not    have    entailed    difficulties    greater 
than  what  had  been   already  overcome, 
or  than  what  they  had  to  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  the  cowardly  and   treacherous 
Kamrasi.    The  difficulties  might,  indeed, 


have  been  all  overcome  by  change  of 
boat  and  boatmen,  a  thing  they  had  to 
do,  even  upon  the  lake  itself;  upon  one 
occasion  indeed,  changing  boatmen  four 
times  in  less  than  a  mile.     Sir  Samuel, 
however,  adds  afterwards,  that  the  na- 
tives most  positively  refused  to  take  him 
down   the  Nile  from  the  lake  into  the 
country  of  the  Madi,  as  they  said   they 
would  be  killed  by  the  people,  who  were 
their  enemies,  as  he  would  not  be  with 
them  on  their  return  up  the  river  :  so  we 
are  left  in  doubt  if  the   Victoria  Nile 
was  ascended,  instead  of  the  Nile  proper 
being  descended,  from  the  love  of  geog- 
raphy, or  from  sheer  necessity.    The  lat- 
ter is  to  be  doubted,  for  the  ti-avellers 
could  have  exchanged  canoes  on  reach- 
ing the  Madi  and  sent  the  lake  people 
back   in  safety.    This  was  all  the  more 
vexatious,  as.  Sir  Samuel  says,  he  could 
see    the    river  issuing    from    the    lake 
within  eighteen  miles  of  Magungo,  and, 
although   it  is  marked  on  the  map  as 
being    navigable  to    the  first  cataract 
at  Mount  Koko,  still  the   question   of 
first  importance,  as  to  the  navigability 
(with  a  few  intervening  portages)  of  the 
Great  River  Nile,  from  its   embouchure 
in    the    MediteiTanean   to    the    Albert 
N'yanza,  would  have  been  forever  deter- 
mined, and  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Baker 
might  have  been  spared  many  perils  and 
much  suffering.    This  is  one  great  point 
which  may  now  happily  be  fairly  con- 
sidered as  on  the  way  of  being  settled. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  so 
intuitively  did  the  quick  feminine  per- 
ception of  Lady  Baker  feel  this  point, 
that  when  Sir  Samuel  proposed  going 
up  to  Karuma,  although  he  felt,  by  tak- 
ing so  circuitous  a  route,  he  might  lose 
the  boats  at  Gondokoro  and  become  a 
prisoner  in  Central  Africa,  ill  and  with- 
out quinine,  for  another  year.  Lady 
Baker  not  only  voted  in  her  state  of  ab- 
ject weakness  to  complete  the  river  to 
Karuma,  but  wished,  if  possible,  to  return 
and  follow  the  Nile  from  the  lake  down 
to  Gondokoro !  The  latter  resolve,  based 
upon  the  simple  principle  of "  seeing  is 
believing,"  was,  nowever,  declared  by 
her  lord  and  master  "to  be  sacrifice 
most  nobly  proposed,  but  simply  impos- 
sible and  unnecessary."  If  there  was 
any  unnecessary  sacrifice  to  be  made  in 
the  matter,  it  would  certainly  seem  to 
have  been  in  taking  the  sick  lady  up  to 
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Karumaj  instead  of  conveying  her  by 
canoe  down  the, Nile  to  Gondokoro. 

A  second  and  equally  interesting  point, 
although  not  of  so  much  importance  to 
the  future  opening  of  the  country,  is  the 
possible  communication  between  the 
Albert  N'yanza  and  Lake  Tanganyika. 
From  the  elevation  at  which  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  stood,  when  he  first  saw  Lake 
Albert,  with  a  boundless  horizon  to  the 
south  and  south-west,  its  waters  would 
appear  to  extend  beyond  the  parallel 
assigned  by  Burton  and  Speke  to  Lake 
Rusisi,  and,  in  fact,  to  embrace  that  lake 
as  a  kind  of  inlet,  as  also  Lake  Tangan- 
yika further  south.  The  elevation  given 
to  Lake  Tanganyika  of  only  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-four  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  while  Albert  N'yanza  is 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty 
feet  above  the  same  level,  and  the  in- 
foi-mation  given  to  Burton  and  Speke  as 
to  the  waters  at  the  north  end  of  Tan- 
ganyika flowing  into  that  lake,  are 
opposed  to  this  view  of  the  subject; 
but  it  is  possible  that  there  may  have 
been  an  error  in  the  barometiical  ob- 
servation made,  as  also  in  the  informa- 
tion obtained  from  the  natives.  It  is 
now  known  that  the  wateins  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  do  not  flow  into  the  N'ya»?a, 
which  has  an  elevation  of  only  thirteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  rivers  and 
small  lakes  south  of  the  Tanganyika  pour 
their  waters  into  that  great  reservoir. 
It  is  not  probable  that  Lake  Tanganyika 
should  have  no  outlet  and  receive  rivers 
at  both  its  north  and  south  extremities, 
as  also  in  its  centre — the  Malagarasi. 
The  position  of  the  lake,  added  to  the 
discovery  made  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  of 
the  great  southerly  extension  of  the 
Albert  N'yanza,  would  then  tend  to 
show  that  the  most  southerly  tributaries 
south  of  Tanganyika — possibly  the  Moi 
Tawa,  discovered  by  Livingstone,  norih« 
east  of  the  N'yassa — are  the  most  remote 
sources  of  the  Nile.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Livingstone's  last  journey  will  have 
settled  this  dubious  point,  and  we  shall 
but  express  the  satisfaction  which  will 
be  felt  by  all,  at  hearing  of  the  safe  re* 
turn  of  the  great  traveller  before  Sir 
Samuel  Baker's  expedition  is  set  iu  mo- 
tion. As  that  expedition  partakes,  if 
we  understand  rightly,  of  a  character  of 
^yptian  occupation  and  annexation,  the 


African  chiefs  may  now  be  induced  to 
look  upon  the  presence  of  a  white  man 
in  their  countries  as  the  forerunner  of 
invasion  on  the  part  of  their  hereditary 
foes,  and  the  life  of  such  a  man,  however 
innocent  his  intentions,  would  no  longer 
be  safe. 

Dr.  Livingstone  may,  however,  be  in 
Quite  a  diflerent  part  of  the  country ; 
for  it  is  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison's  opinion  that 
if  the  distinguished  traveller  satisfied 
himself  when  at  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Tanganyika  that  its  waters  were 
about  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  as  stated  by  Burton  and  Speke,  he 
would  necessarily  infer  that  they  could 
not  flow  northwards  into  the  much 
higher  equatorial  lakes.  In  this  case  he 
would  abandon  the  northern  route,  in 
which  it  was  supposed  he  might  find  the 
waters  of  the  Tanganyika  flowing  into 
the  Albert  N'yanza  of  Baker.  Having 
also  ascertained  that  the  Tanganyika  was 
fed  by  rivers  flowing  from  the  south  and 
the  east,  it  would  be  evident  under  these 
circumstances  that  this  vast  body  of 
fresh  water  (three  hundred  miles  in 
length)  must  find  its  way  to  the  west, 
and  he  would  then  follow  the  river  or 
rivers  which  issue  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  Under  this  supposition.  Sir  R.  I. 
Murchison  thinks  he  may  be  first  heard 
of  from  one  of  the  western  Portuguese 
settlements,  or  even  from  those  on  the 
Congo.  If  this  view  be  entertained,  we 
cannot  be  expected  to  hear  of  Living- 
stone for  some  time  to  come,  as  the  dis- 
tance he  would  have  to  travei*se  is  vast, 
and  the  region  unknown.  This  hypo- 
thesis is  also  said  to  explain  why  no  in- 
telligence whatever  respecting  him  has 
been  received  at  Zlauzibar,  inasmuch  as 
he  has  been  travelling  through  a  vast 
country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have 
no  communication  with  the  eastern  coast. 
Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  says  he  entertains  a 
well-founded  hope  that  his  distinguished 
friend — thanks  to  his  iron  frame  and  un- 
dying energy — will  issue  from  Africa  on 
the  same  shore  at  which,  afler  a  very 
long  absence,  he  reappeared  after  bis 
first  great  traverse  of  Southern  Africa. 

A  third  and  very  curious  point  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  possible  existence  of 
one  or  more  outlets  to  the  Albeit 
N'yanza.  We  have  seen  that  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  river  flowing  out  of  the  lake 
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into  the  White  Nile,  which  the  natives 
told  him  was  navigable  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  by  which,  therefore,  it  is  to 
be  supposed  that  the  lake  could  be  en- 
tered in  boats  from  the  Nile,  without 
the  necessity  of  conveying  them,  as  we 
are  informed  is  to  be  done,  in  pieces  to 
the  shores  of  the  lake.  But  two  French 
traders,  Messrs.  Jules  and  Ambrose 
Poncet,  who  have  explored  the  country 
between  the  Gazelle  fake  and  the  Albert 
N'yanza,  express  themselves  as  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  river  Jur,  Bibi,  or  Bahr 
Kakunda,  as  it  is  variously  designated, 
flows  out  of  the  Luta  N'zig6  (as  they 
call  the  Albert  N'yanza)  into  the  Gazelle 
lake.  If  this  is  so,  the  river  of  the  Jur 
tribe  and  of  the  Niam  Nams  would 
present  another  means  of  approach  to 
the  great  lake. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  same  inform- 
ants, who  have  trading  ports  on  the  Jur, 
have  also  founded  another  station, 
marked  on  their  map*  as  Cagouma 
(Kaguma),  Etablissement  Poncet,  on  a 
great  liver  which  flows  from  south-east 
to  north-west,  and  which  is  callefl  Bahr- 
Bura,  or  Bahr-Munbutu.  This  river, 
they  say,  which  evidently  comes  from 
Lake  Luta  N'zig6,  divides  itself  in  about 
four  degrees  of  north  latitude  into  two 
branches,  that  to  the  east  flowing,  under 
the  same  of  Suwa,  to  the  north-west,  to 
go  probably  to  form  the  Shary  or  Asu, 
which  throws  itself,  after  its  junction 
with  the  Bahgun  or  Bah-bai,  into  Lake 
Tsad.  The  westerly  branch,  which  is 
much  the  largest,  keeps  its  name  of 
Bahr-Bura,  and  flows  in  a  west-north- 
west direction  to  about  the  6th  degree 
of  north  latitude,  at  which  point,  accord- 
ing to  the  Munbutu  people,  after  receiv- 
ing another  consideral  le  affluent  coming 
likewise  from  the  south-east,  it  empties 
itself  into  a  great  lake,  in  part  marshy, 
and  which  was  called  by  the  people  of 
Ali  Umuri,  an  Arab  trader,  Birka  Ma- 
tuassat.  This  lake,  again,  is  described  as 
having  two  outlets;  one  to  the  north, 
known  as  the  Bah-gun  or  Bah-bai,  joins 
the  Shary  south  of  Lake  Tsad ;  the  other, 
and  the  most  important,  issuing  from  the 
west  end  of  the  lake,  accordmg  to  all 
appearances  gives  birth  to  the  Binnwa 
Niger,  or  at  all  events  to  an  sdfluent  of 
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the  Binuwa  and  Kwarra-^the  Kibbi  or 
KuUa — which  in  that  case  will  possess  a 
much  greater  importance  than  has 
hitherto  been  conceded  to  it — an  im- 
portance equal  to  that  of  the  Binuwa  or 
Kwarra  itself. 

It  is  not  likely  that  there  should  be  so 
'  much  division  and  subdivision  of  waters 
as  is  here  descnbed.  Excepting  in  a 
delta,  the  general  rule  of  rivers  is  to 
receive  affluents  in  their  progress  to  the 
sea,  and  not  to  divide  into  branches; 
but  the  region  between  the  Albert 
N'yanza  and  the  Gazelle  lake  is  nothing 
more  than  an  inland  delta,  as  is  also 
apparently  the  case  at  the  north  end  of 
the  Victoria  N'yanza,  and  the  same 
thing  may  hold  good  of  the  Bahr-Bura 
and  Lake  Matuassat. 

This  latter  lake  would  appear  to  cor- 
respond to  the  Muata  Yanvo,  of  which 
the  old  geographer  D'AnvHle  obtained 
some  notice,  and  near  which  was  Monsol, 
or  Munsul,  capital  of  the  Anziko,  proxi- 
mately placed  on  the  map  attached  to 
Mr.  W.  D.  Cooley's  "  Inner  Africa  Laid 
Open"  (London,  1852).  It  appears  that 
an  Italian  explorer,  Carlo  Piagga,  has 
also  pushed  his  researches  in  the  same 
direction,  and  that  he  has  obtained  in- 
formation of  the  existence  of  ''a  vast 
interior  lake "  lying  on  the  equator  or 
south  of  it ;  and  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  has 
justly  pointed  out  that  an  entirely  new 
field  for  research  is  thus  laid  open  to  the 
enterprise  of  explorers,  who  will  have  to 
determine  whether  the  streams  issuing 
from  this  immense  lake  and  the  adjacent 
region  to  the  west  of  twenty-five  degrees 
east  longitude  do  not  flow  from  a  water- 
shed entirely  separated  from  that  of  all 
the  affluents  of  the  Nile,  and  which  sends 
its  waters  into  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  probably  by  the  great  river  of 
Congo.* 

It  would  scarcely  seem  that  the  im- 
mense lake  here  alluded  to  as  lying  on 
the  equator,  or  south  of  it,  is  the  same 
as  the  Matuassat  of  Messrs.  Poncet, 
which  is  placed  in  about  six  degrees 
north  latitude,  unless  it  has  an  extent  of 
some  six  degrees,  which  is  not  at  all 
impossible.  Albert  N'yanza  has  possi 
bly  an  almost  equal  extent,  and  if  it 
joins  lake  Tanganyika,  would  embrace 
m  its  prolongation  over  ten  degrees  of 
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Intitude.  It  is  curions,  in  connection 
with  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison's  suggestion, 
that'  this  great  central  lake  may  give 
birth  to  the  Congo,  that  Fernando  de 
Enciso  speaks  in  his  *'  Soma  de  Geogra- 
fia,"  of  a  fact  learned  from  the  natives  of 
Congo,  that  the  river  Zaire,  or  Congo, 
rises  from  a  lake  in  the  interior,  from 
which  another  great  river,  presumed  to 
be  the  Nile,  flows  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. This  may  be  one  of  the  rivers 
seen  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  tumbling 
through  gorges  in  the  Blue  Mountains 
west  of  the  Albert  N'yanza. 

The  theory,  however,  advocated  by 
the  Messrs.  Poncet,  of  Lake  Matuassat 
sending  off  tributaries  to  the  Binu^i^a 
Niger,  and  to  the  Shary  and  Lake  Tsad, 
as  also  by  Fernando  de  £nciso  and  Sir 
R.  L  Murchison,  to  the  Congo,  only 
corroborates  the  old  opinion  held  by  the 
father  of  hfstory  and  by  all  the  old  geo- 
graphers, that  one  half  of  the  Nile 
flowed  over  Egypt  and  the  other  half 
over  Ethiopia.  "  There  are  two  moun- 
tains,*' said  Herodotus,  from  iuforma- 
tion  obtained  from  the  registrar  of 
Minerva's  treasury  at  Lais,  "  rising  into 
a  sharp  peak,  situated  between  the  city 
of  Syene  in  Thebais  and  Elephantine ; 
the  names  of  these  mountains  are  the 
one  Crophi  and  the  other  Mophi ;  that 
the  sources  of  the  Nile,  which  are  bot- 
tamiess^f  flow  from  between  these  moun- 
tains, and  that  half  of  the  water  flows 
over  Egypt  and  to  the  north,  and  the 
other  half  over  Ethiopia  and  the  south." 
(Euterpe,  ii.  28.) 

The  sources  of  the  Nile  being  de- 
scribed as  bottomless,  are  e%'idently 
meant  as  issuing  from  a  lake^  and  it  is 
afterwards  that  they  pass  through  the 
mountains,  the  names  of  which,  "admit- 
ting an  error  in  their  positioning,  would 
be  represented  by  the  Ko$hi  aiid  Madi 
of  the  present  day.  The  transpo$iti<m 
and  indentiflcation  is  rendered  all  the 
more  necessary,  as  the  sources  of  the 
Nile  could  not  have  been  between  Svene 
and  Elephantine,  nor  could  the  river  Have 
divideil  itself  in  such  a  latitude^  to  flow 
one  half  to  Egvpt  and  the  other  half  to 
Ethiopia.  It  "is  remarkable  that  the 
Oriental  geographers,  as  more  especially 
Al  Idrisi  and  AbuM  Fads,  represent  this 
division  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Nile 
into  an  Egyptian  and  an  Ethiopian  river, 
as  a  well-determined  fiict* 


Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  points  to 
be  determined  by  the  navigation  and 
exploration  of  the  Albert  NVanza,  and 
they  are  of  the  greatest  possible  interest, 
as  they  will  probably  either  themselves 
lead  to  the  unveiling  of  the  mystery 
which  has  so  long  made  a  blank  of  our 
maps  in  as  far  as  Central  Africa  is  con- 
cerned, or  they  may  pave  the  way  to  the 
gradual  unfolding  of  every  detail  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  the  Nile,  the 
Congo,  and  the  Binuwa  Kwarra,  or 
eastern  Niger— of  the  Egyptian  Nile, 
and  the  Ethiopic  Nile. 

Interesting  and  curious  as  the  solution 
of  such  questions  may  be,  great  as  will 
be  the  difference  made   upon   existing 
maps,  and  various  the  people  and  the 
regions  that  will  be  brought  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  civilized  world ;  still, 
even  all  these  additions  to  knowledge 
pale  in  importance  before  the  prospect 
opened  of  an  amelioration  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  African  races,  only  recently 
made  known  to  us  by  the  explorations  of 
Burton,  S[)eke,  Grant,  Petherick,  Baker, 
and  others.     Of  all  the  impressions  left 
upon  the  reader  of  Sir  Sanmel's  book, 
those  relating  to  the  slave-trade  of  the 
White  Nile  are  perhaps  the  most  start- 
ling.    Many  people  have   thought  but 
lightly  of  the  evils  connected  with  Ori- 
ental slavery.    Those   who   were  most 
enthusiastic  in  waging  war  against  the 
trade  of  the  west  coast  were  content, 
for  the  most  part,  to  look  upon  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  slavery  as  a  minor  evil 
compared  with  the  other,  and  one  which 
was  so  ineradicably  mixed  up  with  the 
nature  of  Oriental  life  and  despotism, 
that  any  denunciations  directed  against 
it  woidd  be  as  absurd  as  they  would  be 
futile.     No  doubt,  too,  the  slavery  it«?lf 
was  a  comparatively  small  evil.    Tf)e 
subjection   of   one   human  creature  to 
another  is  not  so  shameful  a  phenomenon 
to  the  African  mind  as  to  be  unendura- 
ble,  when  it  takes  that  patriarchal  and 
domestic  character  with  which  slavery  in 
the  East  appears  to  be  more  or  less 
invested,  and  more  especiallv  when  the 
8la%-e  continues  to  enjoy  a  climate  some- 
thing like  his  own. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  may,  however,  be 
said  to  have  Kfted  the  veil  which  con- 
cealed the  process  by  which  the  slave 
markets  of  Cairo  and  Constantinople 
weiv  recruited.    Barth  has  given  us  a 
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graphic,  if  painful,  account  of  the  expe- 
ditions of  the  Muhammadan  Sultans  of 
Bornu,  Baghirmi,  and   Sokoto,  carried 
on  even  into  Adamawa  and  the  regions 
of  the  Binuwa  and  Eastern  Niger,  and, 
still  more  recently,  M.  Mage  has  depicted 
with  the  most  striking  minuteness,  life, 
as  it  is  on  the  Upper  Niger  and  in  the 
vast    Pullo-Felatah    dominions.      That 
life  appears,  under  the  rude  sway  of  the 
Muhammadan,  to  he  one  successive,  con- 
tinuous, and  incessant  warfare ;  the  en- 
slaving of  everything  pagan ;  repnsals, 
murders,  and  executions.     We  have  also 
heard  something  of   the    questionable 
proceedings  of   the  Egyptians  on  the 
western    frontiers    of    Abyssinia   from 
Taka  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  Blue 
Nile,  and  we  have  always  regretted  that 
the  costly  expedition  sent  to  that  coun- 
try  to'  liberate    the    British  captives 
should  have  done  nothing  towards  en- 
suring the  immunity  of  a  Christian  peo- 
ple against  the  enslaving  propensities  of 
their  Egyptian  neighbors,     oir  Samuel 
Baker  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  first 
to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of   the    raids  made  by  Muhammadan 
slave-dealers  from  Gondokoro    against 
the  Obbos  and  Latnkas,  and  other  tribes 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  which  were  so 
cruel   and  reckless  in  their  character, 
that,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  one  of 
the  worst  features  of  Sir  Samuel's  jour- 
ney must  have  been  the  necessity  of  wit- 
nessing, without  the  power  of  mitigating 
in  even  the  slightest  degree,  the  atroci- 
ties which  the  slave-seekers  committed. 
Under  cover  of  carrying  on  an  "  ivory 
trjide,"   armed    bands    of   desperadoes 
ascend  the  river  and  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  some  savage  country.     To  be  at 
war  with  one  another  is  a  normal  condi- 
tion  of   existence  amongst  the  native 
tribes.     Taking  advantage  of  this,  the 
traders  offer  their  alliance  to  the  tribe 
with  whom  they  first  come  in  contact,  on 
the  understandmg  that  they  may  be  at  li- 
berty to  make  prisoners  from  the  enemy. 
The  African  savage  is  either  too  simple 
to  see,  or,  what  is  far  more  likely,  is 


willing,  for  the  sake  of  revenge,  to  close 
his  eyes  to  the  fataf  nature  of  the  friend- 
ship offered.    Assisted   by  his  Mussul- 
man allies,  he  sets  forth  on  the  campaign, 
and,  amidst  the  reckless  slaughter  that 
ensues,  a  draught  of  living  captives  is 
secured  for  the  trader's  net.    But  very- 
soon  the  original  dupes,  if  they  can  be  so 
termed,  discover  that  the  trader  is  equal- 
ly ready  to  turn  his  arms  against  them. 
In  alliance  with   some  other  tribe,  he 
makes  war  against  them  in  turn,  and  the 
friends  who  assisted  him  to  effect  his 
first  captures  fall  victims  to  his  whips 
and  chains  in  turn.    Forced  to  some 
extent  into  association  with  the  "ivory 
traders,"  Sir  Samuel  beheld  their  pro- 
ceedings.   Very  narrowly  did  he  escape 
a  sudden  death  at  their  hands,  but  his 
wonderful      ihtrepidity     carried      him 
through,  and  he  lived  to  register  a  reso- 
lution that,  if  he  ever  came  back  from 
his  wanderings,  he  would  do  something 
to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  which, 
for  the  time  being,  he  could  only  con- 
template with  secret  indignation.    The 
time  for  action  has  now  happily  arrived. 
No  doubt  it  will  be  a  difficult  task  to 
persuade  the  tribes,  through  which  the 
"'  ivory  traders,"  have  passed,  that  the 
object  of  the  expedition  is  simply  the 
extinction  of  the  slave  trade.    It  mat- 
ters, however,  little  whether  the  Africans 
fully  understand  the  expedition  at  first. 
The  traders  of  Gondokoro  will  compre- 
hend it  readily  enough,  and  they  will 
soon  feel,  or  be  made  to  feel,  that  a 
prompt  submission  to  the  new  system  to 
be  inaugurated  is  inevitiable.    This,  then, 
one  of  the  avowed  philanthropic   pur- 
poses of  the  expedition,  with  the  antici- 
pated opening  of  Central  Africa  to  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  and  the   with- 
drawing of  the  veil  which  has  so  long 
hung  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  fully  entitle  the  projected 
expedition  to  our  most  earnest  hopes  of 
success,  and  to  anticipate  that  it  will  yet 
constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
pages  in  the  history  of  our  own  times. 


-•-•- 
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The  example  of  Mansfeldt  called  up  a  and  his  general,  Tilly,  with  ample  em- 
crowd  of  partisans  iis  reckless  as  himself,  ploy ment  for  the  next  four  years.  Beaten 
who  ftti-nished  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,    and  dispersed  in  one  quarter,  they  sprang 
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up  just  as  fiercely  in  another;  transfer* 
ring  the  seat  of  war  from  province  to 
province,  uniil  the   whole   countiy  be- 
tween the  Baltic  and  the  Rhine  was  tho- 
roughly weary  of  the  belligerents  and 
their  ravages.    Partly  to  put  a  stop  to 
those  ravages,  and  partly  alarmed  at  the 
attitude  assumed  by  the  Catholic  Princes, 
the  Protestants  renewed  their  league  in 
good  earnest,  and  set  on  foot  an  army  of 
60,000  men,  under  the  command  of  the 
Danish  King,  who,  as  Duke  of  Holstein, 
was  also  a  Prince  of  the  Empire.    Hither- 
to, Ferdinand  had  found  sufficient  occupa- 
tion in  reorganizing  his  shattered  domi- 
nions, and  had  been  compelled,  therefore, 
to  leave  the  direction  of  the  war  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bavarian  Elector ;  and  now, 
when  he  would  gladly  have  taken  a  lead- 
ing part  therein  himself,  he  neither  had, 
nor  was  likely  to  have,  the  means  for 
many  a  year  to  come.     Yet  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  be  doing.    Things 
had  gone  so  far  that,  whether  defeated 
or  victorious  in    the  coming   struggle, 
Maximilian  threatened  to  leave  Ferdinand 
little  more  than  the  name  of  Emperor. 
The  matter  was  discussed  over  and  over 
by  the  Aulic  Council,  but  with  small 
eifect.    As  a  body,  it  had  no  remedy  to 
suggest.     Day  after*  day  the  members 
met,  and  shook  their  heads,  with  all  the 
gravity  of  Lord  Burleigh.    They  examin- 
ed the  situation,  enumerated  the  difficul- 
ties, vituperated  the  causes,  and  wound  up 
by  declaring,  with  disgusting  iteration, 
that  ^''nothing  could  be  dotted     And 
nothing  would  have  been  done  had  mat- 
ters remained  depending  on  the  wisdom 
and  energy  of  the  Aulic  Council.    The 
Emperor  was  at  hiswits^  end,  and  show- 
ed It;  and  then  Wallenstein  came  for- 
ward, exactly  like  the  benevolent  fairy 
in  the  tale,  and  with  an  offer  that  smack- 
ed completely  of  fairyland.     It  was — an 
army  strong  enough  to  bear  down  all 
opposition,  and  to  render  the  Emperor 
as  great  in  power  as  he  was  in  name, 
lotthout  costing  him  a  single  kreutzer. 
There    was  a  general  shudder  at  the 
proposal,  for   Wallenstein  had  a   dark 
repute,  and  his  fellow-councillors  at  once 
made  up  their  minds  that  he  meant  to 
marshal  an  army  of  demons  at  his  back ; 
or,  at  the  very  least,  to  rouse  up  Barbar- 
ossa  and  his  warriors  from  their  magic 
sleep  under  the  castle  of  Kiffhausen :  and 
neither  of  these  were  overpleasant  devi- 


ces in  themselves.     But  though  Wallen- 
stein reassured  his  coadjutors  on  these 
points,  he  had  no  small  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining their  sanction  to  his  plan,  and 
that  simply  because  it  was  novel;    for 
many  of  these  gentlemen  evidently  pre- 
ferred ruin  in  the  way  of  routine  to  a 
means  of  salvation  that  had  no  precedent 
to  recommend  it.     Once  at  liberty  to  act, 
the  Friedlander  did  not  lose  a  moment. 
Out  went  his  recruiting  officers  in  all 
directions,  and  so  well  did  they  work 
that  he  marched  from  Egra  for  the  North 
early  in  autumn,  just  three  months  after 
receiving  his  commission,  at  the  head  of 
80,000  men  ;  and  so  rapidly  did  his  army 
accumulate  on  the  route,  that  it  reached 
the  seat  of  war  full  50,000  strong.   Wal- 
lenstein's  directions  were  to  unite  and 
act  with  Tilly.     But  once  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  he  soon  showed  that  no  will 
but  his  own  would  be  admitted  there. 
The  forces  of  the  King  of  Denmark  were 
scattered  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Weser,and  those  of  Tilly  dispose*!  down 
the  left.     East  of  these,  the  Protestants 
of  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  and  Pomerania, 
had  mustered  their  forces.     Heedless  of 
imperial  injunction,  Wallenstein  left  Tilly 
far  to  his  left,  and  marching  straight  to 
the  Elbe,  seized  the  Bridge  of  Dessau, 
and  established  himself  strongly  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.    This  was  a  piece  of 
admirable  strategy.     His  own  communi- 
cations were  safe,  he  could  operate  at  will 
on  either  bank  of  the  Elbe,  he  had  cut 
the  Protestant  League  in  two,  and  he  had 
placed  himself  menacingly  on  the  flank 
of  their  two  piincipal  armies.    Nor  were 
these  great  advantages  all  that  he  gained 
by  this  able  movement.     His  maxim  was, 
thnt  war  must  be  made  to  suppoit  war, 
and  countries  as  yet  imwasted  were  thus 
laid  open.    The  Danish  monarch  and  his 
generals  were  soon  aware  of  their  peril, 
and  that  desperate  fellow,   M.msfeldt, 
determined  to  avert  it.     Gathering  his 
brigands,  18,000  strong,  he  flung  himself 
fiercely  at  Wallensteiti's  entrenchments. 
But  fourfold  numbers  were  marshalled 
skilfully  within,  and,  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  the  condottiere  was  hurled  back 
in  retreat,  leaving  3,000  dead  on  the  spot. 
But  he  was  not  baffied  yet.     Rallying 
his  cut-throats,  and  making  good  his  loss- 
es— for  a  leader  like  him  was  never  in 
want  of  recruits — he  dashed  down  Silesia 
at  a  headlong  pace.    Meanwhile,  that 
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arch-intriguer,   Thuni,  had    roused  up 
Betlilem  Gabor  to  another  rebellion,  and, 
more  dangerous  still,  overspread  Austria . 
with  a  terrible  peasant  war.    The  Tran- 
sylvanian  was  already  in  great  force  be- 
fore Presburg,  and,  could  Mansfeldt  join 
his  camp,  Vienna,  and  with  it  the  empire, 
would  run  considerable  risk.    But  the 
partisan  had  scarcely  developed  his  plan 
when  Wallenstein  was  hard   upon  his 
track.     Nothing  but  the  danger  of  the  ' 
capital  could  have   tempted  the  latter 
from  his  vantage-ground ;  indeed,  he  left 
it  with  much  reluctance.    But  once  in 
motion,  Mansfeldt  himself  was  not  more 
fierce  nor  decided.    That  was  something 
like  a  chase :  tigers  in  front,  and  tigers 
in  rear.    In  vain  Imperial  bands  endeav- 
ored to  bar  the    fords   and  numerous 
passes,  and  to  hold  the  strong  places; 
one  after  another,  wily  plan  or  fierce 
assault  threw  them  into  the  hands  of 
Mansfeldt,  to  fall,  a  few  hours  later,  and 
in  like  manner,  into  those  of  Wallenstein. 
Oppeln,  Ratibor,  J^gerndorf,  and  Trop- 
pau,  were  thus  captured  and  recaptured 
in  quick  succession.     At  last  Mansfeldt, 
after  a  hundred  fights  and  hairbreadth 
escapes,  and  innumerable  deeds  of  "  der- 
ring-do," entered  the  camp  of  Bethlem 
Gabor ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  empire, 
not  with  his  foimidable  division.    That 
terrible    march    had    destroyed    three- 
fourths  of  its  numbers,  and  all  its  confi- 
dence.  Mansfeldt  himself,  indeed,  would 
have  been  a  host  anywhere ;  but  Mans- 
feldt was  no  longer  himself.    The  fatigues 
of  that  unparalleled  campaign  had  de- 
stroyed his  feeble,  hunchback  body ;  and 
a  spirit,  however  indomitable,  is  useless 
without  a  body.     He  died  a  few  months 
after  in  Dalmatia,  like  the  fierce  old  Jarl 
Siward,  upright,  and  in  his  armor.    A 
horde  of  miserable  fugitives  was  all  that 
entered   the  camp  of  Bethlem  Gabor. 
Discouraged  by  this,  the  latter  broke  up, 
and  retreated  to  his  fastnesses ;  while  the 
peasants,  left  to  themselves,  were  put 
down  by  that  thorough  solcHer,  Papen- 
heim,  after  much  desperate  and  some 
doubtful  fighting.     Mansfeldt's  threaten- 
ing march  had  resulted  in  the  safety  of 
the  empire.     The  home  provinces  were 
safer  now  than  ^ver;   Bethlem   Gabor 
was  disabled  for  a  time ;  the  great  par- 
tisan being  dead,  there  was  no  general 
left;   to   the    Protestants ;    and,  finally, 
during  Wallenstein's  "wild  chase,"  Tilly 


had  met  and  beaten  the  King  of  Den- 
mark at  Lutter,  killing  5,000  of  bis  men, 
and  taking  all  his>  baggage. 

Wallenstein's  return  northward  was  a 
triumphal  procession.      Swelling  as  he 
advanced,  his  forces  rose  to  60,000,  10,-  . 
000,  80,000  men;  nor  did    they  pause 
there.     Nothing  dared  to  oppose  hira  in 
the  open  field,  and  the  few  strong  places 
that  ventured  to  hold  out  were  carried 
by  merciless  assault.     He  bore  down 
everything  in  fact  by  sheer  weight  of 
numbers.      He  dictated   terms  to   the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg.     He  inundated 
the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg,   and    the 
Dukes — sovereign     princes — were    de- 
posed, and  himself  raised  to  that  emi- 
nence in  their  stead.     He  advanced  to 
•the  Baltic,  proceeded  to  take  possession 
of  .its  ports,  and  meditated  crossing  to 
the  conquest  of  Scandinavia.     And  this, 
audacious  as  it  was,  was  the  least  of  his 
projects,  which  by  this  time  included  the 
reduction  of  the  numerous  petty  sover- 
eigns to  the  rank  of  subjects,  the  fonna- 
tion  of  a  German  navy,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Turks  from  Europe.     Nor  did 
any  of  these  projects  seem  extravagant. 
His  forces  by  1628  amounted  to  fully 
120,000  men,  and  they  were  still  increas- 
ing;   while,  in  exact   proportion  as  he 
waxed    strong,   everybody    else    grew 
feeble ;  neither  friend  nor  enemy  could 
maintain  an  army  in  his  vicinity;  men 
and  leaders  deserted  alike  to  join  the 
great    Friedlander.      And     well    they 
might,  for  no  other  service  since  Alex- 
ander's ever  offered  equal  advantages. 
In  his  army,  even  more  than  in  that  of 
Napoleon's,  promotion  went  by  merit ; 
and   provided    that    they   obeyed    and 
fought,  his  soldiers  might  do  whatever 
else  they  pleased. 

But  let  us  look  into  the  camp.  There 
we  shall  find  men  of  all  professions  and 
every  land — Jews,  lawyers,  merchants, 
and  scholars,  as  well  as  soldiers ;  every- 
body, indeed,  but  clergymen.  These 
last  are  strictly  prohibited :  "  No 
parsons"  is  one  of  Wallenstein's  watch- 
words. In  one  comer  a  professor  of  the 
fiimous  Passau  art — one  who  renders 
men  impervious  to  lead  and  steel — 
gefrom^  as  the  soldiers  call  it — has  taken 
up  his  abode.  And  a  lucrative  craft  he 
follows,  for  he  is  always  in  requisition. 
The  individual  to  be  fortified  lays  down 
his  ducats,  has  certain  talismanic  cha- 
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racters  traced  over  the  vital  parts  of  his 
body,  and  receives  a  number  of  slips  of 
paper,  each  inscribed  with  a  magic 
rhyme.  These  he  swallows  like  a  pill  at 
the  approach  of  danger,  and  the  charm 
is  complete ;  one  scroll  thus  disposed  of 
*  rendering  him  invulnerable  for  six  hours, 
two  for  twelve,  and  so  on.  There  are 
few  celebrated  soldiers  in  the  army  who 
are  not  gefrom  :  at  least  in  repute,  the 
Generalissimo  himself  being  conspicuous 
among  them.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  vulgar 
superstition.  The  veiy  first  article  of 
the  military  code  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
forbids  the  practice  under  the  severest 
penalties.  Close  by  an  astrologer  of 
fatne  has  established  himself,  and  carries 
on  as  profitable  a  trade.  Hour  after 
hour  he  sits,  answering  queries  on  every 
possible  subject — promotion,  duels,  grmi- 
ing,  mistresses ;  the  event  of  an  expedi- 
tion, ifec,  <fcc.  Not  far  off^  but  incom- 
parably humbler  in  all  respects,  burrows 
a  scholar,  who  ekes  out  a  living  by  exer- 
cising his  pen  in  the  service  of  illiterate 
warriors;  occasionally  increasing  his 
gains  by  supplying  a  motto  for  a  new 
pair  of  colors,  when  a  successful  enter- 
prise has  enabled  a  regiment  of  his 
acquaintance  to  indulge  in  that  luxury. 
Here  a  body  of  soldiers  are  disposing  of 
their  booty ;  chaffering  with  keen-looking 
Jews  over  armor,  clothing,  household 
goods,  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  indeed 
— many  of  them  carrying  stains  terribly 
significant  of  the  means  by  which  they 
were  acquired.  Close  by  are  a  number 
of  cavaliers,  busily  arranging  ransom 
with  their  captives.  Nor  are  the  latter 
all  warriors.  A  large  proportion  are 
civilians  of  both  .sexes  and  all  ages. 
There  is  not  much  haggling  about  the 
terms.  Half  an  hour  before  a  group,  who 
could  not,  or  would  not,  pay  the  sum 
demanded,  was  driven  away,  with  nose 
and  ears  mutilated.  A  scene  still 
stranger  may  be  witnessed  a  few  yards 
further  on.  A  troop  of  marauders  has 
just  arrived,  each  man  leading  at  least 
one  female,  attached  by  a  rope  to  his 
saddle-bow.  A  crowd  gathers  round, 
and  the  slave-markets  of  the  East  are 
more  than  realized.  Down  in  the  hollow 
there  two  or  three  groups  are  engaged 
in  mortal  duel,  liound  the  next  corner 
we  shall  encounter  the  provost-marshal, 
leading  half  a  dozen  deserters,  a  couple 
of  spies,  and  three  or  four  other  offend- 


ers, to  their  death  under    the  nearest 
tree.    At  another  turn  we  shall  come 
upon  a  set  of  fellows  engaged  in  tor- 
turing   prisoners    suspected   of   having 
concealed   treasures.    Round  the  head 
of  one  a  cord  is  twined  so  tightly  that 
his    eyes    appear    starting    from    their 
sockets ;  and  another  is  stretched  upon 
the  ground,  while   a  soldier  is  coolly 
filling  him  with  water  by  means  of  a 
horn  fastened  in  his  mouth.    The  wretch 
is  frightfully  swollen;   but  the  torture 
will  go  on  until  he  yields  up  his  treasure, 
if  he  has  any,  or  dies.    And  this  is  what 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  "  Swedish 
Draught."    Yonder  a  regiment,  two  or 
three  thousand  strong,  is  drawn  up  in 
two  long  lines.     Each  man  wields  his 
swordbelt,  doubled  up ;  and  a  couple  of 
culprits,  stripped  to  the  waist,  are  pre- 
paring to  run  the  gauntlet  down  the 
lines  and  up  again.     Woe  to  them  if 
they  happen  to  be  unpopular.     We  turn 
up  one  of  the  avenues  oi  tents  that  lead 
towards  the  centre  of  the  camp.    There 
are     soldiers    carousing,    rioting,    and 
scouring  their  appointments  on  all  sides, 
amid  crowds  of  de&;raded  women  and  a 
very  Babel  of   noises.      At  once    the 
tumult  subsides  to  the  merest  hum,  and 
every  eye  is  averted.    The  General — 
that  tall  figure  with  the  crimson  mantle 
and  long  red  plume — is  coming ;  and  he 
detests  equally  a  noise  and  a  searching 
eye.    No  one  seems  to  notice  him,  ex- 
cept a  reckless    corporal,   who  pushes 
forward  a  horn  half  nlled  with  brandy, 
and  with  tipsy  familiarity  invites  the 
General  to  drink.     "Hang  the  brute," 
grunts  Wallenstein,  and  the   rascal  is 
instantly  seized.    But  thoroughly  sober 
now,  he  breaks  loose,  draws  his  sword, 
and  rushes  at  the  General,  fully  resolved 
to   cut  him  down.     A  dozen  weapons 
interpose,  and  after  a  severe  struggle 
the  corporal  is  disarmed  and  again  a 
prisoner ;  while  an  adroit  hand  has  even 
already  knotted  a  scarf  round  his  neck 
and  thrown  the  end  of  it  over  the  pole 
of  a  wagon  that  stands  tipped  handily 
on  end.    A  dozen  arms  are  prepared  to 
pull,  awaithig  only  the  General's  signal. 
The  latter  searches  the  offender  with  a 
look  of  contempt.    "  Now,  let  him  go," 
he  grumbles,   when  he   considers  that 
the  corporal  has  tasted  sufficiently  the 
bitterness    of  death;    and  the    fellow 
makes  a  rapid  exit.    The  others  disperse 
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without  a  word,  except  the  man  of  the 
scarf,  a  square-built  fellow,  with  a  curi- 
ously notched  couutenance.  **  You  led 
the  assault  at  So-and-so?"  The  man 
bows.  "  Give  him  a  hundred  dollars," 
commands  Wallensteiii,  and  passes  on ; 
but  the  cortmiand  is  scrupulously  obeyed. 
And  thus  he  traverses  the  camp,  ad- 
ministering punishment  and  reward  as 
he  goes;  sentencing *one  to  be  hanged, 
another  to  run  the  gauntlet,  a  third  to 
ride  the  wooden  horse,  with  a  coui)le  of 
muskets  at  each  foot,  and  distributing 
dollars  and  promotion  just  as  liberally. 

Let  us  follow  him  to  his  tent.  His' 
great  standard  is  planted  before  it — the 
goddess  Fortune  emblazoned  in  gold  on 
a  green  field.  Mark  the  sentries :  they 
pace  up  and  down  like  spectres.  Neither 
clanging  swords  nor  jingling  spurs  are 
permitted  here :  the  one  is  wrapped  in 
the  soldier's  scarf,  the  other  twined 
ronnd  with  cord.  An  officer  approaches, 
and,  with  the  usual  averted  eye,  makes 
his  repoit :  such  a  foit  has  been  captured 
by  the  enemy.  "  Sir,"  replies  the  Gen- 
eral, "the  Supreme  Being  could  not 
take  that  fort."  And  a  subsequent  dis- 
patch justifies  the  confidence  thus  sin- 
gularly expressed.  Business  dispatched, 
Wallenstein  enters  an  inner  tent.  There 
sits  a  man  with  a  fame  as  wide  and  last- 
ing as  his  own.  It  is  Kepler,  the  Gen- 
erafs  mathematician  (courtly  slang  for 
astrologer),  with  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  his  art  about  him.  The  next  hour  is 
given  to  the  stars.  But  though  Wallen- 
stein be  a  dupe,  he  is  not  a  very  tract- 
able one.  Every  calculation  of  the 
astrologer  is  checked  by  one  of  his  own, 
and  the  slightest  discrepancy  leads  to  a 
controvei*sy,  which  ends  as  such  things 
always  end  when  the  parties  are  a  de- 
pendant and  an  obstinate  m:ister.  Kep- 
ler's position  is  not  a  veiy  easy  one. 
But  he  has  a  fine  establishment  and  a 
large  salary  ;  and,  better  still,  the  latter 
is  paid  to  the  day, — a  thing  that  does 
not  always  happen  at  court,  as  Kepler 
himself  experienced  when  he  served  an 
emperor. 

A  messenger  arrives  from  court:  it  is 
his  friend  Questenberg.  They  are  mu- 
tually serviceable  to  one  another.  There 
is  important  public  business  to  be  dis- 
cussed. But  their  private  afiairs  obtain 
the  pas.  Court  intrigues,  friends  and 
enemies,  those  who  have  been  bribed 
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and  those  who  roust  be  bribed,  are  con- 
sidered, and  their  line  of  action  reviewed 
and  modified  as  circumstances  suggest. 
Then  the  public  matters  are  noticed, 
principally  complaints.  "The  princes 
complain  you  treat  friend  and  foe  alike ; 
your  armies  are  excessive,  your  exactions 
ruinous."  "The  princes  wear  logg 
mantles ;  I  have  chpped  them  a  little, 
and  mean  to  clip  them  more  :  Germany 
needs  no  Spanish  grandees — one  Em- 
peror is  and  shall  he  en(mghP  "The 
Jesuits  complain  you  employ  Protestants 
largely,  reward  them,  promote  them." 
"  Victory  and  death  are  of  no  religion." 
"  The  Pope,  too,  complains."  "  Hum — 
it's  a  hundred  years  since  Rome  was 
sacked,  and  it  must  be  richer  now  than 
ever."  "  His  Majesty  of  Sweden  medi- 
tates making  war  in  Germany."  "  Let 
him  come.  I  will  whip  him  home  with 
a  birch-rod  like  a  school-boy."  Then 
comes  the  old  grievance  and  the  old 
remedy — the  Emperor  wants  money: 
and  Wallenstein  makes  another  of  these 
advances,  that  amount  in  the  aggregate 
to  3,000,000  of  florins. 

And  so  Wallenstein  and  his  army  went 
on,  caiTying  all  before  them  indeed,  but 
levying  contributions  to  the  amount  of 
6,000,000/.  a  year,  and  booty  beyond  cal- 
culation ;  and  ruining  province  after  pro- 
vince ;  that  one  being  esteemed  fortunate 
wherein  the  population  had  fallen  only 
one  half.  In  some  districts  not  a  human 
habitation,  not  a  living  thing  was  left. 
In  one  large  one  just  three  women  re- 
mained after  Wallenstein's  aimy  had 
marched  throu'gh;  and  in  several  the 
peasants  were  driven  in  their  extremity 
to  that  hideous  resource — cannibalism. 
But  what  cared  Wallenstein  ? ,  Tlie  more 
the  country  suffered,  the  more  his  army 
multiplied,  for  the  camp  was  the  refuge 
of  the  ruined.  And  with  his  army  grew 
his  fortunes.  He  was  the  lord  of  provin- 
ces rather  than  estates, — he  was  baron, 
count,  duke,  prince;  and  finally,  in  1628, 
"General  of  the  Baltic  and  Oceanic 
Seas."  And  his  repute  extended  still  fur- 
ther :  invincible,  invidnerable,  the  master 
of  fortune,  the  ally  of  the  powers  of 
darkness ;  the  man  who  read  the  future 
like  a  book.  Warriors  rejoiced  in  such 
a  chief,  while  all  good  Catholics  shud- 
dered and  crossed  themselves  when  this 
human  phenomenon  swept  by.  But 
neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant  could 
14 
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stand  this  much  longer.  Beyond  the  camp 
every  one  was  his  enemy ;  and  the  multi- 
tude waited  only  an  opportunity  to  assail 
him.  That  was  supplied  by  his  failure 
before  Stralsnnd,  and  the  Diet  assembled 
at  Ratisbon  in  1630,  amid  the  universal 
shout — "  Down  with  Wallenstein !  " 

Thither  trooped  the  princes,  making  a 
miserable  show  in  ooniparisob  with  for- 
mer days;  thither  came  the  Imperial 
Court,  more  powerful  than  for  many  a 
year;  and  thither,  with  600  gentlemen 
splendidly  appointed  in  his  train,  a  king 
among  kings,  rode  "  that  insupportable 
dictator  and  oppressor  of  princes" — 
Wallenstein.  Thither,  too,  came  the 
various  ambassadors  of  Europe;  and 
most  conspicuous  of  all,  though  wrapped 
in  his  humble  capuchin,  that  subtle  friar, 
who  was  desciibed  as  having  "  no* soul, 
but  only  pools  and  shoal:*,  on  which  every 
one  must  strand  who  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  him,'* — "  Richelieu's  right 
arm," — Father  Joseph.  For  the  great 
Cardinal,  having  just  subdued  the  Hu- 
guenots, was  now  prepared  to  extend  the 
same  good  measure  to  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg ;  and,  as  the  first  serious  step  in  that 
direction,  he  was  determined  to  ruin  ^Hhe 
upstart."  This  was  a  point  on  which 
nearly  everybody  was  agreed,  German 
and  foreigner,  Protestant  and  Catholic. 
But  it  was  easier  said  than  done.  For 
Wallenstein  had  his  spies  everywhere, 
and  the  court  willing,  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  counterwork  his  foes  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  his  own  bold  and  sweep- 
ing style.  One  hundred  thousand  men 
were  disposed  along  the  French  frontier, 
and  everything  arranged  for  a  march  on 
Paris.  Nor  was  there  anything  in  France 
capable  of  resisting  such  a  host, — veter- 
ans every  one, — and  under  the  best  lead- 
ers of  the  day.  As  for  the  princes,  his 
plan  was  short  and  simple,  but  promised 
to  be  very  effective.  Thirty  thousand 
men  were  arranged  to  act  in  flying  col- 
umns— seizing  tne  minor  capitnls  and 
quelling  all  opposition,  while  20,000  more, 
under  the  Friedlander  himself,  should 
beset  the  Diet,  and  slay  the  princes  to 
ttie  last  man.  Great  as  was  the  crime, 
Ferdinand  hesitated.  And  well  he  mi^ht, 
for  the  temptation  was  all  but  irresisti- 
ble— nothing  less  than  universal  empire. 
Such  a  stroke  would  place  Germany  unre- 
servedly in  his  hand;  and  what  might 
not  be  achieved  by  the  might  of  Ger- 


many concentrated  under  such  a  chief  as 
Wallenstein  ?  Ferdinand  wavered.  As 
for  the  Tempter,  the  word  "crime"  had 
long  been  expunged  from  his  vocabulary. 
He  could  see  nothing  but  the  splendid 
future,  —  his  master  a  despot,  himself 
mayor  of  the  palace ;  his  Germany — for 
he  was  a  patriot  in  his  way — such  a  power 
as  it  ought  to  be :  the  slices  of  Fatherland 
filched  by  the  lurking,  meddling  Gaul, 
during  centuries  of  internal  dissension, 
wrenched  back  by  one  bold  effort:  a  Ger- 
man fleet  on  every  ocean  ;  a  German  col- 
ony in  each  new  land ;  German  arms  re- 
*  storing  the  cross  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  German  suprenmcy 
acknowledged  everywhere.  His  anny 
was  devoted  to  him :  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  withhold  its  resistless  rush. 
Let  but  the  Emperor  give  the  sigual  and 
the  thing  was  done.  But  the  signal 
never  came.  Ferdinand  was  not  the 
man  to  "  cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs 
of  war,"  on  such  a  scale.  And,  besides, 
everybody  was  urging  him  in  the  oppo- 
site direction — his  family,  his  confessor, 
the  princes,  the  ambassadors,  the  very 
Pope  himself.  Just  at  the  crisis,  when 
the  struggle  in  the  Imperial  mind  raged 
highest,  Wallenstein  withdrew  to  his 
head-quarters  at  Meiningen,  and  then 
Ferdinand  gave  way,  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly indeed,  but  decisively.  On  the 
4th  of  July,  1630,  he  signed  the  warrant 
of  dismissal.  But  who  was  to  communi- 
cate it  to  the  dreaded  soldier  ?  and,  above 
all,  who  was  to  enforce  it,  if,  as  was  only 
too  probable,  he  refused'  to  obey  ?  Until 
these  things  were  settled,  the  situation  of 
the  Diet,  the  anxiety  of  its  members,  and 
the  tension  of  popular  expectation,  may 
be  imagined  but  not  described. 

But  Wallenstein  did  not  intend  to 
resist — why,  no  one  can  presume  to  guess. 
Astrology  swayed  him  indeed;  but  it 
was  only  when  circumstances  refused  to 
speak  for  themselves.  And,  besides,  it 
was  his  interest  in  those  supei'Slitious 
times  to  attribute  the  results  of  keen  cal- 
culation and  iron  will  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  influence)  of  the  stars,  to  teach  men 
to  regard  and  therefore  revere  and  dread 
him  as  the  man  of  Destiny.  He  used  the 
science  to  deceive  his  contemporaries 
rather  than  himself.  And,  master  of  the 
situation  as  he  now  was,  Wallenstein 
was  not  exactly  the  man  to  falter  in  his 
course  out  of  deference  to  the  planets. 
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His  friend?,  "Werdcnberg  and  Questen- 
berg,  were  the  only  men  who  dared 
approach  him  with  the  moraentoas  docu- 
ment :  for  tliey  had  not  merely  withstood 
the  princes,  but,  as  Wallenstein  well 
knew,  advocated  his  great  plans  by  every 
argument  in  their  power.  And  as  trusty 
friends  he  received  them.  But  they  had 
no  need  to  utter  a  single  word.  Scarcely 
were  they  seated,  when  he  took  some 
papera  from  the  table.  *^  These  sheets," 
said  he,  ^^  contain  the  nativities  of  the 
Emperor  and  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 
The  stars  declare  that  the  demon  of  the 
Elector  predominates  for  the  present, 
and  J  obey  the  stare,'^^  He  retired  to 
his  Duchy  of  Friedland.  Meqklenburg 
was  restored  to  its  rightful  owners.  But 
he  lost  nothing  except  the  dignity.  The 
Emperor,  who  seems  to  have  been  really 
gratefxd  to  his  magnificent  servant,  more 
than  made  up  any  loss,  of  revenue  by 
further  grants.  As  to  the  army,  it  had 
reason  to  regret  the  loss  of  its  leader. 
Half  was  turned  over  to  Tilly,  and  the 
other  half  disbanded.  But  such  a  life 
as  they  led  in  the  camp  of  Wallen- 
stein had  unfitted  them  for  peaceful 
avocation,  and  before  the  year  was  out, 
nearly  every  man  of  them  had  joined 
Gustavus  Adolphns.  And  thus  the  Diet 
of  Katisbon  provided  that  formidable 
captain  with  those  trained  and  seasoned 
warriors  who  marched  in  two  campaigns 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Rhine ;  markmg 
every  halt-place  by  the  way  with  a  start- 
ling victory. 

Wallenstein  retired  to  his  estates,  and, 
if  appearances  were  to  be  trusted,  not  a 
moment  too  soon.  His  appetite  was  dis- 
ordered ;  he  could  not  sleep,  and  his  steps 
needed  a  staff.  A  cardinal  in  such  a 
plight  would  have  been  the  favorite 
candidate  for  the  next  pontifical  vacancy. 
But  never  did  the  most  vigorous  prime 
put  forth  such  astonishing  energy  as  this 
debilitated  man.  He  grasped  at  once  the 
whole  management  of  his  enormous 
property ;  redistributed  his  investments, 
built  new  towns,  and  colonized  waste 
lands.  He  employed  an  army  of  work- 
men on  a  dozen  palaces  at  once,  and 
revolutionized  his  already  splendid  estab- 
lishment in  still  more  splendid  style. 
And  besides,  his  political  agents  were 
hurrying  in  all  directions  to  carry  out  a 
hundred  schemes :  to  court,  where,  under 
cover  of  seeking  to  have  his  duchies 


erected  into  sovereignties,  he  intrigued 
with  the  Ministers ;  to  the  neighboring 
princes,  with  whom  he  treated  on  equal 
terms  and  with  many  views;  to  the 
Danish  King,  with  whom  he  negotiated 
in  the  Emperor's  name;  and,  finally, 
Count  Thurn  went  to  and  fro,  in  many 
disguises  and  through  a  hundred  perils, 
between  this  singular  invalid  and  Gusta- 
vus Adolphus ! 

We  have  often  thought  that  the  old 
Greek  myth — Prometheus  bound  to  his 
rock — was  intended  for  a  Wallenstein  in 
retirement.  He  could  lay  down  his 
command,  but  not  his  master  passions. 
And  these,  ambition,  and,  pf  late,  re- 
venge, were  absolutely  devouring  him. 
In  spite  of  the  hundrea  occupations  into 
which  he  plunged  with  such  startling 
energy,  they  found  ample  time  to  assail 
and  involve  him  in  a  world  of  intrigue. 
And  now,  in  conjunction  with  his  one 
strange  superstition,  they  had  impelled 
him  to  this  last  worst  step.  Once  more 
he  had  betaken  himself,  and  with  more 
than  youthful  fervor,  to  the  phantasms 
of  astrology.  Yet  not  unnaturally.  Anx- 
iety to  read  the  future  is  the  weakness 
of  ardent  temperaments,  the  failing  of 
those  who  greatly  dare.  Not  much, 
indeed,  in  prosperity ;  then  they  seldom 
belief  e  in  more  than  energy  and  intellect. 
But  before  success,  and  after — in  the 
intensity  of  early  aspiration,  and  still 
more  in  the  passionate  longing  for  the 
Resurgam — a  Lenormand  or  a  Seni  may 
sway  these  fi&r-reaching  spirits  like  so 
many  school-girls.  Two  coincidences, 
striking  enough  to  those  given  to  note 
such  things,  had  drawn  Wallenstein's 
attention  to  Gustayus  Adolphus.  On  the 
4th  of  July,  1630,  that  monarch  first  set 
foot  in  Germany,  and  on  the  2nd  of  Oc- 
tober he  laid  sie^e  to  Rostock,  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  Wallenstein's  lost  sovereign- 
ty, Mecklenburg :  the  first  being  the  very 
day  on  which  the  dismissal  of  the  Fried- 
lander  had  been  signed,  and  the  second 
that  on  which  he  had  laid  down  his  com- 
mand. This  was  quite  enough  to  origi- 
nate the  notion  that  his  fate  was  bound 
up  with  that  of  the  Swedish  King ;  and 
of  course  he  soon  found  ample  confirma- 
tion for  it  among  the  stars. 

^*  Give  me  fifteen  thousand  men,*'  said 
he  to  Gustavus,  by  the  mouth  of  Thurn ; 
'*I  will  raise  as  many  more  at  my  own 
expense ;  and  with  this  force  I  engage  to 
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wrest  Bohemia  and  Moravia  from  the 
Emperor — nay,  more,  to  drive  him  out 
of  Germany.  In  recompense  I  merely 
ask  the  restoration  of  my  duchy  and  the 
sovereignty  of  such  lands  as  I  may  con- 
quer." But  Gustavus  was  not  the  man 
to  countenance  a  Wallenstein.  The  for- 
mer was  too  ambitious  and  far-reaching 
himself  to  tolerate  a  coadjutor  of  similar 
disposition;  and,  though  he  took  good 
care  not  to  irritate  the  Priedlander  by  a 
harsh  reply,  he  was  equally  careful  that 
nothing  should  come  of  the  proposal. 
But  there  were  other  means  of  gaining 
an  army  open  to  Wallenstein  ;  and,  now 
that  the  first  plunge  had  been  made  into 
treason,  he  found  little  difliculty  in  taking 
a  full  bath.  To  work,  then,  he  went  with 
the  Protestant  princes  and  the  Court  of 
France,  holding  out  to  the  former  the 
prospect  of  a  German  party  independent 
of  Emperor  and  Swede,  and  equally  for- 
midable to  both ;  and  to  the  latter  the 
humiliation  of  the  House  of  Habsburg — 
possibly  the. partition  of  its  possessions, 
but  certainly  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent check  on  its  pretensions  by  his 
own  coronation  as  King  of  Bohemia. 
Negotiations  like  these  could  not  be 
matured  in  a  day.  Meanwhile  events 
were  progressing  with  lightnir^g-like 
speed  to  place  him — without  an  effort  of 
his  own,  mdeed,  in  spite  of  himself— in  a 
])rouder  position  than  that  he  had  re- 
signed. 

Wallenstein  had  left  the  Emperor, 
with  200,000  men  in  arms,  supreme  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Baltic.  In  twelve  short 
months  that  great  force  had  been  hurled 
back  over  one  great  river  after  another, 
its  numbers  dwindling  at  every  stride  by 
battle,  pestilence,  and  desertion,  until  not 
a  third  of  it  now  remained,  cowering 
timidly  behind  the  Danube,  its  last  line 
of  defence.  The  "  Ice-King's  "  forces  h  ad 
accumulated  the  while  like  a  rolling  snow- 
ball. From  14,000  men  they  had  swollen 
to  ten  times  that  number.  Stretching 
from  Poland  to  France,  one  wing  swept 
the  Palatinate  and  the  other  Silesia, 
while  the  Saxon  contingent  was  prepar- 
ing to  carry  the  war  into  Bohemia ;  and 
nothing  could  stand  before  them.  The 
new  military  system  introduced  by  the 
Swedish  King  had  proved  an  immense 
success.  The  old-fushioned  clumsy 
battalions,  with  their  complicated  ma- 
noeuvres and  cumbrous  arm?*,  gave  way 


everywhere  before  the  handy  brigades, 
simple  movements,  and  improved  wea- 
pons of  Gustavus.  Even  Tilly  himself— 
over-matched,  out-generalled,  and  beaten 
in  one  fierce  fiujht — confessed  plainly  that 
he  knew  not  what  to  do  against  them. 
So  far  as  he  and  his  army  were  concern- 
ed, a  great  catastrophe  was  evidently 
impending.  And  all  this  Wallenstein 
beheld  with  grim  satisfaction  ;  but  his 
friends  at  court  failed  npt  to  improve  the 
crisis  to  his  advantage  and  their  own. 
Nor  were  their  voices  unsupported.  Pub- 
lic opinion,  or  what  was  then  and  there 
so  esteemed, — the  opinion  of  the  rnling 
caste, — had  veered  round  with  events. 
And  now — the  sovereign  princes  aside 
— the  universal  cry  was  *'  Wallenstein." 
The  Saxons  entered  Bohemia  towards 
the  end  of  October,  and  advanced  on 
Prague.  Maradas,  the  governor,  lost 
his  head.  He  consulted  Wallenstein. 
"  Sir,''  said  the  latter,  with  cool  indiffer- 
ence, '^I  hold  no  command  here,  and 
cannot  presume  to  direct  you."  At  the 
same  time,  foreseeing  the  event,  he  dis- 
patched his  Duchess  and  his  valuables 
to  Vienna,  in  charge  of  his  cousin,  and 
retired  himself  to  his  castle  of  Gitschin. 
Prague  fell,  without  resistance,  on  the 
6th    of   November,   and   with    it    the 

freater  portion  of  the  country.  This 
ecided  the  court.  There  was  no  choice 
now  between  absolute  ruin  and  the  recall 
of  the  Friedlander.  The  Bavarian  and 
Spanish  factions  detested  him ;  and, 
more  than  either,  the  Jesuits.  Tiiey 
knew  the  ambition  of  the  man,  his  limit- 
less daring,  his  relentless  nature,  and 
were  not  without  some  inkling  of  his 
mighty  projects;  but  they  knew  also 
that  none  but  he  could  aid  them.  So 
they  made  up  their  minds  to  submit  for 
the  present,  comforting  themselves  with 
the  reflection  that  they  could  still  com- 
mand the  same  excellent  means  of 
restraining  a  dangerous  spirit  which  had 
served  them,  and  others  similarly  situ- 
ated, so  well  heretofore  in  the  cases  of 
Marti nuzzi,  the  Guises,  William  of 
Orange,  and  Henri  Quatre. 

Scarcely  had  Maximilian  Wallenstein 
reached  Vienna  when  he  was  hurried 
back  to  Gitschin  with  an  autograph  let- 
ter from  the  Emperor  to  his  mighty 
kinsman.  "  Do  not  go  out  of  the  way 
of  my  distress,"  supplicated  this  epistle. 
"  Do  not  abandon  me  in  my  great  need." 
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But  the  reply  of  Wallenstein  was  as  cold 
and  indifferent  as  if  lie  felt  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  matter.  Hard 
upon  the  heels  of  the  first  messenger 
came  Questenberg  and  Werdenberg. 
The  Friedlander  received  them  even 
more  coldly  than  the  Imperial  letter. 
He  expatiated  on  the  sweets  of  retire- 
ment ;  he  expressed  himself  deeply  grate- 
ful to  those  excellent  people  who  had 
been  the  means  of  introducing  him 
to  these  blessings.  Glory  was  a  phan- 
tom, popularity  evanescent,  royal  favor 
precarious.  He,  at  least,  had  done  with 
these  things  forever.  Next  came  the 
Prime  Minister  Eggenberg ;  and  then — 
after  days  of  intercession  and  argument, 
grovelling  and  promising — the  court 
coold  obtain  no  more  than  this : — Wal- 
lenstein  would  consent  to  serve  the  Em- 
peror for  three  months.  But  not  a  mo- 
ment longer.  He  would  raise  an  army 
once  more.  That  effected,  who  would 
might  command  it.  Assuredly  he  would 
not. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1632,  out 
came  Wallenstein's  proclamation,  ad- 
dressed to  all  good  Germans  in  the  first 
place ;  to  all  true  soldiers  in  the  second ; 
and,  in  the  third,  ^^to  all  deserters. and 
dissatisfied  commanders."  The  sum- 
mons was  as  characteristic  as  one  of 
Napoleon's,  and  even  more  effective, 
Znaym  was  designated  as  the  rendez- 
Yous,  and  thither  came  the  dainng  and 
ambitious  of  every  creed  and  clime : 
Lutherans,  Calvinists  and  Catholics, 
Walloons,  Croats,  Cossacks,  Italians  and 
Britons — for  Wallenstein  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  nationalities  and  sects ;  * 
and  with  him  every  man  was  sure  of  his 
deseii;.  Gallas,  Altringer,  and  Piccolo- 
mini — all  his  choicest  captains — aban- 
doned Tilly ;  half  the  Saxon  army  de- 
serted within  three  weeks;  and  these 
good  soldiers  who  had  abandoned  the 
camp  on  Wallenstein's  retirement,  along 
with  a  host  of  fresh  and  gallant  spirits, 
hastened  to  invest  their  all  in  horses, 
arras,  and  followers,  for  they  knew  right 
well  that  under  such  a  chief  the  return 
would  be  a  hundredfold.  It  was  a  com- 
mon thing  for  captains,  when  beating 
up  for  recruits,  to  enter  the  cottage  of  a 
likely  man,  and,  placing  a  purse  and  a 
baiter  on  the  table,  give  him  his  choice. 

Other  efforts  were  necessary  to  supple- 
ment those  of  Wallenstein  and  his  ad- 


mirers, and  these  were  not  wanting. 
The  Jesuits  raised  five  regiments.  Spain 
and  Italy  supplied  ducats.  The  wealthy 
churchmen  and  the  great  nobles  gave 
magnificently :  Cardinal  Dietrichstein 
put  down  20,000/.  and  Prince  Eggenberg 
60,000/.  Heavy  imposts,  too,  were  laid 
on — the  very  maid-servants  having  to 
pay  a  poll-tax  of  fifteen  kreutzers.  And, 
finally,  the  Pope  added  the  colophon,  in 
the  shape  of  an  imlimited  contribution 
of  prayers  and  processions. 

So  successful  were  these  measures  that 
in  six  weeks  20,000  men  were  assembled 
round  the  Friedlander's  standard — the 
golden  Fortune  on  the  emerald  field ;' 
and  by  the  1st  of  Apnl  th^  number  had 
swollen  to  60,000.  Then  Wallenstein 
laid  down  his  command,  and  the  court 
was  about  to  indulge  in  much  rejoicing. 
Buty  to  its  dismay,  it  soon  found  that 
Wallenstein  was  as  indispensable  to 
keep  the  army  together  as  he  had  been 
to  raise  it.  Neither  soldier  not  officer 
would  follow  any  other,  and  the  whole 
host  was  on  the  point  of  bfeal^ing  up  in 
a  temper  that  boded  no  good  to  the 
empire.  Of  course  there  was  another 
bitter  negotiation  and  more  grovelling 
before  the  court.  The  great  chief  in- 
sisted on  unexampled  terms.  But  the 
battle  of  the  Lech  was  fought  and  lost, 
and  Tilly  mortally  wounded  on  the  6th 
of  April ;  and  the  moment  the  news  was 
confirmed  everything  was  yielded, — the 
command  "in  absolutissima  forma:" 
"  I  would  not  serve  as  lieutenant  under 
the  Supreme  Being  Himself,"  said  Wal- 
lenstein— power  also  to  deal  with  rebels 
as  he  pleased  ;  the  guarantee  of  investi- 
ture with  one  of  the  hereditary  pro- 
vinces; and  the  lordship-of  all  the  lands 
he  might  conquer.  And  then  the  march 
began  as  the  camp-song  put  it : — 

The  torch  all  aflame  and  the  lance  in  its  fest, 
Where  duty  and  booty  impel  us  we  speed ; 

To  the  North — to  the  ^uth— to  the  East — to  the 
West— 
As  the  Devil  may  drive,  or  the  Friedlander  lead. 

In  two  months  more  Bohemia  was 
reconquered.  The  Bavarian  Elector 
joined  Wallenstein,  with  the  remnant 
of  his  army,  at  Egra,  on  the  26th  of 
June.  Historians  give  a  singular  pic- 
ture of  the  meeting.  There  was,  of 
course,  a  ceremonious  reconciliation 
between  them  in  the  presence  of  both 
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annies ;  but  every  man  there  knew  right 
well  that,  so  far  as  the  Elector  was  con- 
cerned, humiliation,  and  not  reconcilia- 
tion, was  the  word.  The  rivals  em- 
braced, and  exchanged  expressions  of 
amity  and  esteem.  His  insolent  demean- 
or then,  and  his  boasts  immediately 
afterwards,  exposed'  the  vulgar  relish 
with  which  the  Friedl8,nder  enjoyed  his 
triumph.  As  for  Maximilian,  he  main- 
tained the  same  unruffled  courtly  ease 
as  if  he  moved  in  the  centre  of  a  festival 
— not  once,  even  in  private,  naming  the 
Friedlander  except  with  the  respect  due 
to  his  rank  and  ability.  Never  did  the 
high-bred  gentleman  contrast  more  ad- 
vantageou8ly#  with  the  upstart. 

Maximilian  would  fain  have  persuaded 
his  coadjutor  to  march  against  Gustavus, 
who  was  carrying  all  before  him  in 
Bavaria ;  but  Wallenstein,  who  searched 
the  situation  with  a  truer  eye  for  war, 
saw  his  advantage  otherwise.  His  rear 
was  secure,  his  army  was  now  effective, 
and  the  Swedes  were  dispei'sed  from 
one  extremity  of  Germany  to  the  other. 
So,  dashing  out  from  Egra  towards 
Nuremberg,  he  interposed  a  wall  of  iron 
between  the  scattered  detachments  of 
the  foe.  Gustavus  took  the  alarm  at 
once.  And  well  he  might — for  a  hun- 
dred disasters  impended  in  that  move — 
divisions  cut  off,  supplies  intercepted, 
and  allies  wrenched  away  among  them. 
Gathering  in  hot  haste  the  corps  under 
his  own  immediate  command,  some 
18,000  strong,  he  hurried  at  racing  speed 
towards  the  threatened  city.  Every- 
thing depended  on  who  should  reach  it 
first;  but  18,000  men  are  moved  more 
readily  than  60,000;  and,  besid.'s,  the 
Imperialists  Were  never  capable  of  these 
impetuous  marches.  Gustavus,  too,  was 
a  thorough  Norseman,  who  rushed  to 
battle  over  torrent  and  mountain  just  as 
his  ancestors  used  to  sweep  across  "  the 
path  of  swans."  And  when  Wallenstein 
came  up,  on  the  dOth  of  June,  with  his 
mighty  host,  and  still  mightier  following 
— iuclading  not  less  than  20,000  women 
— ^he  found  his  antagonist  strongly 
entrenched  before  Nuremberg.  The 
Friedlander  did  not  attack.  His  was 
the  last  army  of  the  empire,  and  he  was 
well  aware  of  the  tactical  superiority  of 
the  Swedes,  and  especially  of  their  spirit 
and  the  spirit  of  their  king.  He  could 
not  even  risk  a  repulse.    So  he  kept  his 


post  steadily  while  corps  after  corps, 
relaxing  their  grip  of  the  conquered 
lands,  marched  mto  the  leagured  camp, 
until  at  length  the  Swedes  mastered 
more,  by  10,000  men,  than  he  did  him- 
self. Thus,  without  striking  a  single 
stroke,  by  sheer  dint  of  superior  strategy, 
Wallenstein  bad  clearea  Bavaria,  and 
several  other  provinces,  more  effectually 
than  he  could  have  done  by  three  cam- 
paigns of  successful  fighting.  Nor  did 
he  now  withdraw.  Seizing  a  position  in 
the  neighborhood,  he  fortified  it 
strongly,  and  held  it  patiently,  until  the 
country  round  was  mined.  Pestilence 
and  famine  began  to  devastate  the 
camps,  and  the  men  died  by  hundreds  a 
day.  Wallenstein  was  inflexible.  They 
might  "rot,"  he  declared,  to  the  last 
man,  provided  he  retained  his  advantage. 
But  the  Swede  was  of  another  temper; 
and  though  he  could  hurl  his  warriors 
to  die  by  tens  of  thousands  on  a  stricken 
field,  he  could  not  bear  to  see  them 
waste  away  like  this.  So,  mustering  all 
that  remained,  he  made  a  desperate 
assault  on  the  Friediander's  position. 
Attack  followed  attack  for  eight  long 
hours  without  the  smallest  advantage. 
At  last,  as  fell  the  night,  he  drew  back 
with  heavy  loss ;  and,  finding  it  impossi- 
ble to  subsist  longer  in  the  neignbor- 
hood,  he  garrisoned  the  city,  and 
marched  westward  on  the  8tb  of  Sep- 
tember with  greatly  diminished  ranks. 
This  was  the  first  serious  check  that 
Gustavus  ever  experienced. 

Wallenstein  had  suffered  at  least  as 
severely — ^losing  nearly  half  his  force, 
and,  on  the  12th  September,  he  too 
broke  up.  But  not  to  tollow  the  Swedes. 
The  Bavarian  elector  stormed,  supplica- 
ted, threatened,  and  finally  detached 
himself  with  his  troops  ;  but  Wallenstein 
kept  unmoved  to  Saxony.  Flying  col- 
umns under  Papenheim,  Gallas,  Hoik, 
and  Merode,  preceded  the  march,  and 
penetrated  up  to  the  gates  of  Dresden, 
perpetrating  unheard-of  atrocities,  and 
reducing  the  beautiful  country  to  a  des- 
ert. Meanwhile  Gustavus  was  back  in 
Bavaria,  preparing  to  carry  the  war  into 
Austria  itself,  where  the  peasants  were 
once  again  in  fierce  revolt.  But  news 
soon  reached  him  of  Walienstein^s 
doings,  and  compelled  him  to  abandon 
his  projects;  for  to  linger  would  have 
been  to  lose  the  Saxons,  and  no  advan- 
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^^o®  gained  in  Austria  could  counterbal- 
ance that.  On  the  7th  of  October  he 
marched  from  Bavaria.  On  the  16th  he 
was  back  again  at  Nuremberg,  and,  on 
the  28th,  be  reviewed  his  troops  at 
Erfurt,  in  the  heart  of  Saxony.  Wallen- 
stein  heard  of  his  approach  as  he  lay  at 
Leipzic,  and  instantly  dispatched  Papen- 
heim  and  his  dragoons  to  seize  the  im- 
portant post  of  Nauraburg.  But  so 
rapidly  did  the  SMcdes  come  on,  that 
they  reached  it  first. 

The  situation  was  now  a  critical  one 
for  both  parties.  The  Imperialists  lay  in 
and  around  Leipzic,  right  between  Gus- 
tavus  at  Naumburg,  twenty -five  miles  to 
the  South-west ;  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
and  his  army  at  Torgau,  the  same  dis- 
tance to  the  north-east ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Lueubnrg,  who,  on  his  way  to  re-en- 
force the  Swedes  with  his  division,  had 
reached  Wittenberg,  forty  miles  to  the 
north.  Wallenstein  was  just  in  the  posi- 
tion that  Napoleon  would  have  loved. 
Three  quick  and  heavy  strokes  was  all 
that  was  needed  on  his  part  to  close 
the  war.  But,  admirable  strategist  as 
]ie  was,  rapid  to  seize  the  decisive 
points  of  a  campaign,  and  tenacious  to 
hold  them,  the  traditions  and  usages  of 
the  school  in  which  he  had  been  trained 
hung  heavily  about  him.  The  German 
winter,  too,  had  already  set  in,  and  so, 
forgetting  t^mt  times  and  seasons  were 
alike  to  his  antagonist,  he  determined  to 
go  into  quarters.  With  this  view  he 
detached  Papenheim  and  his  clivision  to 
make  their  way  into  Westphalia,  and  pre- 
pared to  settle  down  himself  where  be 
was  with  some  12,000  or  14,000  men. 

Papenheim  set  out  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember (O.  S.),  and  Gustavus  heard  of  it 
directly.  The  latter  was  then  manceuv- 
ring  to  the  south  of  Leipzic  with  a  view 
to  his  junction  with  the  Duke  of  Lueu- 
bnrg, somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Grim  ma;  but  this  purpos^e  he  aban- 
doned at  once.  He  knew  Wallenstein's 
strength  to  a  man,  and  he  himself  had 
20,000  excellent  soldiers  well  in  hand, — 
a  superiority  of  not  less  than  7,000  men. 
£very  hour,  indeed,  would  increase  his 
advantages-widening  the  distance  be- 
tween Papenheim  and  iiis  chief  on  the  one 
sideband  bringing  up  his  own  re-enforce- 
ments on  the  other.  But  every  hour, 
too,  would  enable  Wallenstein  to  seize 
and  strengthen  one  of  those  formidable 


positions  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
choose.  And  this  great  consideration, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Norseman's  thirst 
for  battle,  decided  Gustavus  to  fight  at 
once. 

tt  is  not  now  our  intention  to  go  into 
the  deeply  interesting  details  of  that 
fearful  day.  Not  that  we  are  satisfied 
with  them  as  they  are  told ;  but  the 
renown,  and  therefore  the  story,  belongs 
to  another.  Still  it  was  a  noble  thing  to 
maintain  such  a  field  doubtful  to  the  last, 
with  1 2,000  men  against  full  20,000.  And 
though  Wallenstein  made  no  great  figure 
in  the  action,  he  merits  no  little  praise 
for  choosing  such  valiant  captains  and 
infusing  such  stubborn  spirit  into  his 
columns. 

Lutzen  was  lost.  But  lost  as  it  was, 
that  battle  saved  the  empire,  and  from 
Wallenstein  no  less  than  from  Gustavus. 
Now  that  the  terrible  Swede  was  dead, 
the  equally  terrible  Friedlander  ceased 
to  be  indispensable,  and  he  knew  it. 
From  that  hour  forth  began  a  struggle 
for  life  and  death  between  the  warrior 
and  the  couit — each  plotting  to  destroy 
as  the  only  means  of  escaping  destruction. 
But  at  the  outset  Wallenstein  had  the 
advantage.  He  was  too  strong  in  the 
devotion  of  his  army  to  be  openly  assail- 
ed. Scanning  the  political  expanse  with 
a  glance  as  sure  as  that  which  he  brought 
to  bear  on  the  operations  of  war,  he 
counselled  the  Emperor  to  magnanimity ; 
but  nobody  at  Vienna  was  prepared  to  l)e 
magnanimous.  The  court  was  not  ready 
to  redeem  its  pledges  to  the  General; 
the  courtiers  .were  not  ready  to  give  up 
their  share  of  the  confiscation  ;  and  the 
bigots  were  not  ready  to  abandon  their 
intolerance.     And  so  the  war  went  on. 

Baffled  in  this  effort  to  harmonize  his 
own  interests  with  those  o^  the  empire, 
Wallenstein  resumed  the  plottings  of  his 
retirement;  but  he  was  no  longer  so 
impenetrable  as  of  old.  True,  he  never 
committed  himself  in  writing,  and  em- 
ployed only  the  trustiest  agents — men 
devoted  heart  and  soul  to  his  interests, 
because  these  were  altogether  their  own. 
But  in  anticipation  of  the  confiict,  the 
court  this  time  had  taken  care  to  sur- 
round him  with  men  devoted  to  itself — 
skilful  wamors,  able  negotiators,  utterly 
devoid  of  conscience — men  who  bowed 
and  flattered  and  truckled  to  the  haugh- 
ty Friedl&nder,  until  he  trusted  them  hke 
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brothers.  Gallas,  Allringer,  and  Picco- 
lomini,  all  these  generals  who  had  joined 
him  from  the  eminently  loyal  and  Catho- 
lic army  of  Tilly,  were  the  agents  of  the 
court,  and  under  their  supervision  a  pro- 
found system  of  espionage  was  organized 
and  maintained  around  the  General.  The 
very  confessional  was  brought  into  re- 
quisition, and  more  than  one  unscrupu- 
lous monk  gained  a  mitre  by  betraying 
its  secrets.  Wallenstein's  movements 
were  watched  by  a  hundred  eyes,  and 
his  agents  were  dogged  step  by  step  to 
the  various  courts  and  back  again.  These 
men  were  beyond  the  reach  of  bribery 
indeed,  and  they  never  carried  dispatch- 
es. But  the  fact  of  treasonable  nego- 
tiations was  clearly  established,  and  that 
was  much ;  and  foreign  potentates,  being 
less  skilful  than  Wallenstein  in  selecting 
iheir  ministers,  and  incomparably  less 
successful  in  secunng  their  fidelity,  some- 
thing of  the  drift  of  these  negotiations 
was  soon  elicited.  Ferdinand  charged 
his  General  with  these  treaties.  "  Yes," 
said  Wallenstein,  unblushingly,  "  I  treat, 
but  it  is  wholly  in  your  interest."  And 
revealing  as  much  of  the  matter  as  suit- 
ed him  for  the  time,  he  continued  the 
gnme. 

But  if  he  negotiated,  it  was  always 
sword  in  hand.  A  few  months  had  made 
good  the  losses  of  Lutzen.  His  army, 
through  the  whole  of  1633,  continued  the 
most  numerous  and  the  best  appointed 
in  the  field.  He  kept  it  comparatively 
idle,  indeed,  while  the  other  belligerents 
wore  themselves  out  in  the  strife.  But 
now  and  then  he  made  a  dashing  march, 
and  dealt  a  heavy  blow  with  all  his  an- 
cient skill  and  vigor.  In  this  way  he 
confounded  his  enemies  at  court,  kept 
his  battalions  from  rusting,  and  showed 
unmistakably  to  all  w^hom  it  might  con- 
cern that  he  was  still  the  same  terrible 
Wallenstein  as  ever.  Three  armies  en- 
tered Silesia  together.  Wallenstein 
marched  thither  and  barred  their  path. 
He  negotiated  with  the  leaders,  and 
through  them  with  their  principals.  But 
finding  the  negotiations  hang  hre,  he  let 
his  columns  loose;  separated  and  de- 
ceived his  several  foes  by  strategy  so 
refined  as  barely  to  escape  the  imputa- 
tion of  treachery;  captured  a  whole 
division  of  Swedes ;  and  then  sweeping 
forward  in  one  of  his  old  torrent-like 
rushes,  he  thrust  one  division  far  into 


Brandenburg,  and  led  another  himself 
across  Saxony,  seizing  and  garrisoning 
the  strongholds  in  his  path.  Thus  time 
went  on.  The  end  of  1633  approached^ 
and  with  it  the  consummation  of  all  his 
plottings.  France  had  long  been  gained, 
Saxon  and  Prussian  would  follow  tlie 
lead  of  Oxenstiern,  and  the  last  heavy 
strokes — showing  clearly  what  Wallen- 
stein could  accomplish  for  the  Emperor, 
did  it  please  him  to  put  on  the  lion — had 
bent  the  cautious  Swede  at  last  to  his 
proposals.  Keeping  a  stern  hold  of  the 
places  he  had  won,  the  Friedlander 
gathered  the  army  back  into  Bohemia 
towards  the  end  of  November,  and  dis- 
persed it  in  quarters  until  the  opening 
spring  should  rouse  it  to  the  campaign 
that  was  to  ruin  the  House  of  Habsburg 
and  place  a  crown  upon  his  head. 

But  the  court  had  not  been  idle. 
Every  man  in  his  ranks,  from  the  gen- 
eral to  the  merest  sentinel,  had  been 
profoundly  studied,  and  thousands  had 
been  corrupted :  the  honest  and  honor- 
able, by  playing  upon  their  patriotism, 
their  loyalty,  and  their  religious  feeling?^ ; 
the  vainglorious^,  by  titles  and  promotion ; 
and  the  sordid,  by  the  splendid  prizes 
which  the  approaching  ruin  would  afford. 
Nor  was  Wallenstein,  on  his  side,  chary 
of  gift  and  promise.  Always  open- 
handed,  he  was  now  more  liberal  than 
ever;  and  his  promises  were  as  limitless 
as  his  expectations.  These  things  had 
served  him  to  a  marvel  on  former  occa- 
sions, and  he  had  not  the  smallest  fear 
that  they  would  fail  him  now.  The  hour 
of  action  was  about  to  strike.  All  was 
ready  without,  nothing  remained  but  to 
test  the  fidelity  of  his  officers.  To  this 
end  the  Generals  were  assembled  at 
Pilsen,  his  headquarters,  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1634.  That  evening,  Illo,  one 
of  Wallenstein's  three  confidants,  gave 
a  banquet,  and  every  man  was  there. 
When  the  guests  were  warm  with  wine, 
the  announcement  so  powerful  two  years 
before  was  repeated.  Wallenstein,  de- 
clared Illo,  had  determined  to  resign. 
The  Italians  and  Spaniards  who  crowded 
the  court  had  driven  him  to  take  this 
step.  No  nntive  German  could  serve  his 
country  under  such  men.  For  his  own 
part,  the  speaker  avowed  himself  not 
merely  indignant,  but  ftirious — as  he 
ought  to  be — at  these  foreign  factions: 
furious  for  the  sake  of  his  country,  thus 
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again  exposed  to  ruin ;  for  the  sake  of 
their  benefactor,    thus    repaid  for   his 
great  sacrifices  and  unparalleled  services ; 
and,  finally,  for  the  loss  of  those  great 
sums  which  he,  11  lo,  like  so  many  others, 
bad  inveisted,  or,  as  it  appeared,  thrown 
away  in  these  wars.  Terski,  and  one  or 
two  others,  emulated  Illo's  eloquence ; 
and  the  traitors,  of  whom   many  -A^ere 
present,    were    compelled  to  chime  in. 
A  deputation  was  instantly  chosen  and 
dispatched    to   entreat   the  great  chief 
not   to  abandon  his   children;  and  the 
great    chief  reluctantly    consented    to 
remain  at  the  head  of  his  happy  family. 
Then  followed  the  signing  of  that  do- 
cument which    pledged   them   to  serve 
Wallenstein  to  the  last  gasp,  and  to  pur- 
sue his  enemies    to  the    death.    There 
was  a  hitch  or  two,  indeed,  in  connection 
w^ith  this  affair ;  but  these  were  slurred 
over  sufiiciently  to  satisfy  the  party  chief- 
ly concerned.    Then  and  there  Wallen- 
stein issued  his  final  orders  for  the  con- 
centration of  the  army  at  Prague  by  the 
24th  of  February,    and    dismissed   the 
Generals   to    their    several    commands. 
Piccolomini's  messenger  sped  to  court 
with  the  tidings  of   these  proceedings, 
and  the  moment  he  arrived  the  Council 
assembled.    But  not  to    deliberate    on 
the  crisis  or  contrive  the    measures  to 
meet  it.    All  this  had  been  provided  for 
long  before.     The  principal  business  on 
this  occasion  seems  to  have  been  to  set- 
tle the  doom  of  the  culprit,  and  several 
valuable  hours  were  wasted  in  discussing 
it.     At  last  the  Spanish  Ambassador  cut 
short  the  unprofitable  talk.     "  Why  all 
this  bother,"  said  he,"  about  a  trifle  that 
a  stab  or  a  shot  will  so  easily  settle  at 
any  moment."    The  decrees  and  orders 
8o  long  prepared    were   then  issued  to 
those  entrusted  with    their    execution, 
Gallas  and  Piccolomini — Altringer  being 
then  on  his    way   to  Vienna;   and  the 
Council  adjourned.    These    decrees,  da- 
ted January  24th,  removed  Wallenstein 
from  his  command,  placed  himself  and 
bis  confidants  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law, 
and  entrusted  the  direction  of  the  army 
to  Gallas.  But  for  full  three  weeks  longer 
Ferdinand  continue^  to  write  to  Wal- 
lenstein in  the  usual  strain,  addressing 
him  as- « Illustrious,"  "  Dear,"  «*  Uncle  " 
and  "  Friend,"  '*  Prince,"  and  so  forth. 

And    Piccolomini    admirably  secon- 
ded the  Emperor  in  blinding  the  doom- 


ed chief.    A  liking,  originated  by  some 
casual  coincidences  as  to  birth,  &q.,  had 
been  deepened  by  the  more  than  Italian 
duplicity  of  the   object,  until,  towards 
the  close  of  his  career,  the  Friedlander 
had  come  to  regard  Piccolomini  as  a  sort 
of  second  self.    He  trusted  him  implicit- 
ly, and  kept    him    always    about    him. 
And  the  Italian  made  use  of  his  position 
to  withhold   every  messenger  and  dis- 
patch likely  to  alarm  him  from  the  Gen- 
eral'?  notice.    It  was  a  dangerous  game, 
and  required  courage  and  dexterity  and 
watchfulness  not  less  consummate  than 
treachery  itself;  for  the  slightest  bung- 
ling or  relaxation  must  have  resulted  in 
discovery  and  a  terrible  death.     Such  a 
part,  so  well  played,  in  a  worthy  cause, 
would  have  won  the  man  an  heroic  repu- 
tation.     Meanwhile     his    confederates 
were  busy   seducing  the  army,  and  by 
the  13th  of  Febniary  they  found  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  seize  Budweis, 
Tabor,  and   Prague   in  the    Emperor's 
name.    The  news  of  this  released  Picco- 
lomini from  his  perilous   duty,  and  his 
flight  roused  Wallenstein  at  last.     But, 
utterly  unaware  of  the  events  of  the  last 
three  weeks,  the    General  was  not  less 
confident  than  wrathful.      He  resented 
the  Italian's  treachery ;  deeply  resented 
it;  but  he  did  not  dread  it.     He  was 
ready  to  strike.    This    event,  far  from 
deranging  his  plans,  merely  precipitated 
them  by  a  few    hours ;    and  his  march 
would  follow  too  close  on  the  disclosure 
for  the  court  to  profit  much — at  least  so 
he   thought.    Terski   was    directed    to 
start  at  once  and  secure   Prague ;  and 
similar  measures  were  taken  with  respect 
to  the  other  fortresses.    Messengers  also 
were  sped  off,    some  to  hasten  up  the 
Swedes,  and  others  to  remove  the  troops 
that  barred  the  passes  in  their  way,  or  to 
apprise  distant  and  trusty  friends  that 
rebellion  had  begun.    But  in  a  few  short 
hours  Terski  and  others  were  back  ^gstin 
at  Pilsen  with  terrible  intelligence.    The 
fortresses  were  already  secured  for  the 
Emperor.     Gallas  had  interposed  with  a 
strong  force  between  Pilsen  and  Duke 
Bernard  of  Saxe- Weimar  at  Ratisbon  ; 
Piccolomini  was  speeding  up  from  Linz 
with  a  brigade  to  seize  the  persons  of  the 
traitors — ^for  as  such  an  Imperial  procla- 
mation  had  by  this  time  denounced  the 
Friedl£lnder  and  his  confidants ;  and  last 
and  worst  intelligence  of  all,  the  troops 
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at  hand  were  deserting  by  wholesale! 
Any  moment  might  biing  the  Italian, 
and  the  vengeance  that  he  marched 
with,  upon  them.  So  there  was  no  re- 
source but  flight. 

They  fled,  and  fast.    Mustering  a  few 
regiments,  they  took  the  route  to  Egra — 
the   only  one   now   open — dispatching 
courier  after  courier,  thirteen  in  all,  as 
they   hurried  along,   to   apprise   Duke 
Bernard  of  their  situation,  and  entreat 
assistance.     Their    escort    consisted    of 
200  foot  and  ten  troops   of  dragoons; 
but  Ave   of  the  latter  deserted  as  they 
issued   from  the  town.     Close  to  their 
first  stage,  Mies,  a  town  that  belonged 
to  lUo,  they  met  Colonel  Walter  Butler 
and  his   regiment  of  dragoons,  on  the 
march  from  Kladrup  to  Pilsen,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  orders   of  Wallenstein, 
who  meant  thus  to  clear  the  way  before 
the  Swedes  on  all  sides.     Butler  and  his 
squadrons  were  pressed  into  the  service 
of  the   fugitive   chief.    Lest  the   men 
should  desert,  they  were  compelled  to 
march  in  front ;  whilst  Wallenstein   en- 
deavored to  gain  their  chief  by  unwonted 
attentions    and   golden   promises.    But 
Butler  was  deep   in  the  seorets  of  the 
court,  and  on  reaching  Plan — the  second 
stage  of  that  strange  journey — ^he  man- 
aged to  dispatch  Father  Taate,  his  chap- 
lain, with  a  letter  to  Gallas  or  Piccolo- 
mini,  whichever  he    happened  to  meet 
first,  signifying  that  the  writer  was  com- 
pelled to  accompany  Wallenstein  against 
his  will ;  but  adding  the  significant  post- 
script, that  perhaps  Providence  thus  if^ 
tended  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  do 
a  deed  that  should  ^^gild  his  humble 
name."    At  Plan  they  met  Major  Leslie, 
who  had    been  sent  to   meet  them  by 
Colonel    Gordon,   the    commandant   of 
Egra.     This  last  town  they  reached  on 
the   afternoon  of  Friday,   the   24th  of 
February.     That  night,  Gordon,  Leslie, 
and  Butler  met  secretly  in  the  citadel, 
arranged    their   plans,  and   swore  on  a 
stoord-blade    to     remove    Wallenstein. 
The  next  day,  at  noon,  Ter«ki  gave  an 
entertainment,  and  Gordon  returned  it 
by  another  at    night,    in    the    citadel. 
Thither  came  Leslie,  Butler,  and  Gordon, 
on  the  one  side,  and  lUo,  Kinski,  Terski, 
and  a  certain  Captain  Neuman,  on  the 
other.    They  were  very  merry,  and  four 
of  them  very   rebellious;  Neuman   es- 
pecially boasting  that  be  would  soon 


wa<h   his  hands    in    Habsbnrg   blood. 
Nine  o'clock  struck,  and  at  the  stroke  a 
messenger  entered  with  a  dispatch,  pre- 
tended to   have   been   intercepted.    It 
seemed  to  bear  the  signature  of  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  and  discussed,  with  small 
favor,  Wallenstein's  projects.     Gordon 
read  it,  and  banded  it  to  his  companions. 
When  all  had  perused  it,  they  proceeded 
to  discuss  it.     To  do  this  with  the  greater 
freedom,  Gordon  stood  up,  and  ordered 
the  servants  to  leave  the  room.    He  had 
scarcely  spoken  when  a  door  opened  on 
each  side  of  the  hall,  and  in  poured  two 
armed  bands.     ''  Prosperity  to  the  House 
of  Austria,"  exclaimed   Captain  Geral- 
dine,  the  leader  of  one  party.     "  Who  is 
for  the  Emperor?  who  is  for  the  Em- 
peror?" shouted    Captains   Macdonald 
and  Devereux,  at  the  head  of  the  other. 
^  Long  live  Ferdinand ! "  exclaimed  But- 
ler, Gordon,  and  Leslie,  drawing  the'nr 
swords ;   and,  snatching  each  a  candle 
from  the  table,  they  ranged  themselves 
by  the  wall,  to  light  the  murderers  to 
their    work.     The   latter — some    forty 
strong — rushed  upon  their  victims,  over- 
turning the  table  as  they  came  on.    Kin- 
ski  died  in  an  instant ;  and  Illo,  hampered 
by  the  table,  made  but  a  faint  resistance. 
But  Terski,  a  renowned  swordsman,  of- 
fered a  desperate  defence.     Setting  his 
back  against  the  wall,  the  assailants,  one 
after  another,  fell  before  bis  thrusts,  while 
his  good  buff  coat  turned  every  one  of 
theirs    aside.      "He  is  gefrom/^^    ex- 
claimed the  assassins,  drawing  back  at 
length ;  and,  as  they  did  so,  some  one 
among  them  fiuug  a  heavy  candestickat 
his  head,  and  brought  him  to  the  floor, 
where  he  was  dispatched  by  a  dagger- 
thrust     thi*ough    the    eye«     Neuman, 
slightly  wounded  at  t\\e  commencement 
of  the  affray,  attempted  to  escape  by  % 
desperate  leap  through  a  window,  but 
was   intercepted  in  the  courtyard,  and 
killed  there.    The  dragoons  stripped  the 
bodies,  which  were  then  locked  up  in  the 
bloody  hall,   until  the    work  was  com- 
pleted.    Nor  was  there  any  delay  over 
that.    Gordon  remained   to  guard  the 
citadel,  Leslie  went  to  the  principal  alarm- 
post,  and  Butler,  accompanied  by  Deve- 
reux  and  his  trustv  band,  betook  him* 
self  to  Wallenstein's  quarters — the  Bur 
gomaster's  house,  which  still  remains  at 
the  east  end  of  the  market-place.     It  was 
a  dark,  dismtd,  rainy  night,  and  the  dis- 
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tant  shrieks  of  Kinski's  and  Terski's 
widows,  just  then  apprised  of  their  hus- 
banils'  death,  cauie  by  fits  and  starts 
upon  the  blast,  oaosing  more  than  one  of 
BatleWs  men  to  shudder  as  they  were 
posted  about  the  house.  Devereujc,  who 
%vas  to  strike  the  stroke,  took  twelve 
dragoons  and  stole  round  to  the  back 
door.  This  he  forced  with  a  dexterity 
which  spoke  well  for  his  acquaintance 
with  the  burglar's' craft.  Leaving  six  of 
his  men  at  the  door,  and  accompanied  by 
the  other  six,  he  crept  quietly  up  the 
stairs,  and  along  the  corridor,  to  Wal- 
lenstein's  chamber,  over  the  front  en- 
trance. There  he  met  the  valet,  who 
had  just  taken  the  Duke  his  usual  sleep- 
ing-draught, a  tankard  of  beer.  ^^  Hush ! '' 
said  the  valet,  placing  his  finger  on  his 
lip,  and  pointing  to  the  door.  "  The  key, 
the  key  I  "  growled  Devereux,  with  an 
oath ;  and,  as  the  key  was  not  instantlv 
forthcoming,  he  drove  his  sword  through 
the  servant,  who  fell  with  the  weapon  in 
his  body.    Snatching  a  partisan  from  one 


of  his  followers,  Devereux  put  his  shoul- 
der to  the  door,  and  burst  it  open. 
There,  right  before  him,  stood  Wal- 
lensteip,  in  his  shirt,  leaning  against  a 
table.  "  Die,  rogue — diel"  yelled  the 
Irishman,  lowering  his  weapon.  No 
word  escaped  the  Friedlftnder,  no  shiver 
shook  him,  nor  did  he  draw  back  an  inch. 
Looking  the  murderer  straight  in  the 
face,  he  opened  wide  his  arms  to  the 
thrust,  and  fell  without  a  ^roan. 

Scores  upon  scores  of  his  confederates 
met  a  similar  fate.  Piccolomini  hanged 
twenty-four  of  his  colonels  at  once  at 
Pilsen;  and  thus  the  conspiracy  was 
crushed  out.  Wallenstein's  immense 
estates  enriched  his  destroyers.  Each 
of  the  Generals  received  a  large  share, 
Piccolomini  the  largest,  though  for  a 
while  he  was  much  blamed  at  court  for 
plundering  Wallenstein's  treasury  at 
I^ilsen  very  much  like  a  brigand.  The 
actual  butchers  were  liberally  rewarded 
— Butler  and  Leslie  in  particular  being 
enriched  and  ennobled. 


-♦^ 


Chftmbers^s  Journal. 
ONLY  SEVEN  YEABS  OLD  WHEN  SHE  DIED. 


Only  seven  yeare  old  when  she  died  ( 

Surely  the  angels  must  love  her  dearly  I 
Bright  golden-haired  and  violet-eyed, 
None  oould  e^er  look  on  her  face  severely  I 
lliere  are  children  as  many  a«  the  flowers, 
Bat  never  was  one  more  sweet  than  oors^ 
The  latest  hud  on  an  aged  tree 
Where  never  blossom  again  may  be. 
Once  I  held  up  my  head  with  the  best, 

Crowned  with  three  flowers  of  promise  bright; 
Two— two  of  the  fairest — Death  tore  from  my 
breast, 
Five  years  ago,  in  the  self-same  night. 
She  was  the  only  one  left  to  me. 
And  I  prayed  with  groans  of  agony 
That  burst  from  my  heart,  a  mingled  prayer 
Of  hope  and  doubting  and  black  despair, 
That  He  who  doth  wisely  whatever  betide. 
Would  be  willing  to  leave  her  aye  by  my  side, 
Still  blessing  her  richly  with  increase  of  days. 
It  may  be  He  heard  me — but  ah  t  His  ways 
Are  not  as  ours— from  the  heavenly  place 
Perhaps  she  lighteneth  our  life  with  grace. 

Only  seven  years  old  when  she  died  T 

Yet  the  hopes  of  two  lifetimes  died  with  herl 
We  have  not  a  wish  in  the  world  wide 

Save  that  we  bad  gone  out  on  the  tide  with  herl 
The  tide  that  has  borne  them  all  away, 
Sybil  and  Avis,  now  little  May ; 
The  ebb  that  never  knows  torn  or  flow. 
However  the  full  moons  come  or  go  I 
But  I  would  not  murmur— no  complaint 
Breaks  from  the  lips,  asleep  or  awake, 
Of  the  mother  who  bore  them,  making  a  feint 


Of  being  content  for  my  love's  sake. 
But  sometimes  her  hand  dings  to  her  heart. 
And  at  certain  hours  she  sits  apart ; 
And  the  golden  light  of  sunset  skies 
Brings  a  far-off  look  into  her  eyes ; 
And  I  fear  me  much  that  her  treasure  in  heaven 
Her  heart  from  its  earth-hold  has  almost  riven, 
And  soon,  hearing  the  voice  of  her  children 

three, 
She,  too,  will  drift  out  to  that  unknown  goo-- 
**  The  sea  of  glass  "  for  her  it  should  be~- 
God  help  mel  what  then  will  become  of  me  1 

Only  seven  years  old  when  she  died  f 

How  our  old  hearts  took  young  delight  in  her,  . 
Our  only  pleasure,  our  hope,  our  pride  1 
Weill  He  who  made  her  had  the  most  right  in 
herl 
We  took  her  fh)m  Him  thanksgivingly ; 
We  gave  her  back— no,  not  willingly. 
But  not  with  repining — Qod  forbid  1 
Yet  1  think  He  pardons  that  we  did 
Falter  llwhile  and  fail  in  our  praiae. 

Missing  the  key  to  which  it  was  set 
For  a  sweet  child-treble  in  happier  days. 
The  old  tune  haunts  our  memory  yet, 
And  we  scarce  oan  read,  for  tears,  the  pag9 
Of  bllasings  left  to  our  altered  age. 
Our  "lines,**  once  **  fallen  in  pleasant  places," 
Blankly  stare  in  our  darkened  faces, 
And  our  harps  on  the  willows  of  grief  hang  low; 
But  God,  omniscient,  has  known  what  we  know. 
Once  the  barpings  of  Heaven  ceased  suddenly. 
And  His  heart  was  thrilled  by  a  bitter  cry— 
The  cry  of  His  Son's  last  agony : 
He  knows  what  we  felt  when  we  saw  her  die. 
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Only  seven  years  old  when  she  died  I 
Passed  from  the  earth  ere  ahe  learned  its  his- 
tory! 
Now  she  stands  up  with  the  glorified, 
Fully  as  wise  in  the  heavenly  mystery 
As  they  who  through  great  tribulation 
Fought  their  way  up  from  every  nation. 
Leavened  the  world  with  their  life-blood  warm, 
Carried  the  kingdom  of  God  by  storm. 
Sometimes  still  they  talk  of  their  story — 

How  they  suffered,  and  conquered,  and  died ; 
Cleft  a  path'  on  through  the  cloud  to  the  glory  * 
She  stands  listening,  wondering-eyed 
Nought  she  knew  of  toil  or  endeavor — 
Motlier's  arms  were  around  her  ever; 
Little  of  sorrow,  doubt,  or  despair. 
Half  she  questions  her  right  to  be  there^ 
She  who  has  nothing  either  suffered  or  done ; 
Till,  suddenly  smiling,  she  looks  to  the  Son, 
And,  folding  her  pretty  hands  reverently. 
Lisps  out  her  child-creed  most  confidently — 
The  same  she  learned  at  her  mother's  knee — 
"  He  said :  '  Let  the  little  ones  come  to  me.' " 


Only  seven  years  old  when  she  died  I 

Seventy  long  yeara^yea,  and  more  years  still. 
We  have  claraberenand  clung  to  tlie  side — 
She  stands  even  now  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Bright,  in  the  beams  of  the  morning  light ! 
Ours,  at  the  beet,  is  a  starry  night 
We  toil  on  through  the  dust  and  the  heat ; 
She  sitteth  calm  at  the  Master's  feet 
Beading  the  truth  of  His  lovelit  face ; 

Answering  Him  back  glad  smile  for  smile. 
We  tremblingly  shriek  out  for    grace — **LordI 
more  grace  1  " 
Dreading  to  meet  His  look  all  the  while. 
So  spotted  our  souls,  and  moiled  with  sin. 
She  shows  stainless  without  and  within — 
A  snow-white  soul  in  a  robe  like  snow. 
Weary,  and  wayworn,  and  sad  we  go, 
Sorely  doubting  if,  alter  our  course  be  mn, 
Our  life-lasting  tourney  well  battled  and  done, 
When  the  Judge  stands  up  the  awards  to  divide. 
We  shall  be  worthy  to  stand  by  her  side, 
Whose    sword    was    ne'er   fleshed,    whose 

strength  was  ne'er  tried — 
Who  was  only  seven  years  old  when  slie  died  1 
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BY   ANTHOirr  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTEB  XXIX. 


HR.   AND    HBS.   OUTHOUSE. 

Both  Mr.  Outhoase  and  his  wife  were 
especially  timid  in  taking  upon  them- 
selves  the  cares  of  other  people.  Not 
on  that  account  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
they  were  bad  or  selfish.  They  were 
both  given  much  to  charity,  and  be- 
stowed both  in  time  and  money  more 
than  is  ordinarily  considered  necessary 
even  from  persons  in  their  position.  But 
what  they  gave,  they  gave  away  from 
their  own  quiet  hearth.  Had  money 
been  wanting  to  the  daughters  of  his 
wife's  brother,  Mr.  Outhouse  would 
have  opened  such  small  coffer  as  he  had 
with  a  free  hand.  But  he  would  have 
much  preferred  that  his  benevolence 
should  be  used  in  a  way  that  would 
bring  upon  him  no  further  responsibility 
and  no  questionings  from  people  whom 
he  did  not  know  and  could  not  under- 
stand. 

The  Rev.  Oliphant  Outhouse  had  been 
Rector  of  St.  DiddulphVin-the-East  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  having  married  the 
sister  of  Sir  ISIftrmaduke  Rowlejr, — then 
simply  Mr.  Rowley,  with  a  colonial  ap- 
pointment in  Jamaica  of  £I20  per  an- 
num,— twelve  years  before  his  promo- 
tion, while  he  was  a  curate  in  one  of  the 
populous  borough  parishes.  He  had 
thus  been  a  London  clergyman  all  his 
life ;  but  he  knew  almost  as  little  of  Lon- 


don society  as  though  he  had  held  a  cure 
in  a  Westmoreland  valley.  He  had 
w^orked  hard,  but  his  work  had  been 
altogether  among  the  poor.  He  had  no 
gifr  of  preaching,  and  nad  acquired  nei- 
ther reputation  nor  popularity.  But  he 
could  work ; — and  having  been  trans- 
ferred because  of  that  capability  to-  the 
temporary  curacy  of  St.  Diddulph's, — 
out  of  one  diocese  into  another, — he  had 
received  the  living  from  the  bishop's 
hands  when  it  became  vacant. 

A  dreary  place  was  the  parsonasce  of 
St.  Diddulph^s-in-the-East  for  the  abode 
of  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Outhouse  had  not, 
in  his  whole  parish,  a  parishioner  with 
whom  he  could  consort.  The  greatest 
men  around  him  were  the  publicans,  and 
the  most  numerous  were  men  employed 
in  and  around  the  docks.  Dredgers  of 
mud,  navvies  employed  on  suburban 
canals,  excavators,  loaders  and  unload- 
ers  of  cargo,  cattle  drivers,  whose  driv- 
ing, however,  was  done  mostly  on  board 
ship — such  and  such  like  were  the  men 
who  were  the  fathers  of  the  families  of  St. 
Diddulph's-in-the-East.  And  there  was 
there,  not  far  removed  from  the  muddy 
estuary  of  a  little  stream  that  makes  its 
black  way  from  the  Essex  marshes 
amcoig  the  houses  of  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  mto  the  Thames,  a  large  commer- 
cial establishment  for  turning  the  car- 
casses of  horses  into  manure.    Messrs. 
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Flowsem  and  Blurt  were  in  truth  the 
great  people  of  St.  Diddulph's-in-the- 
East ;  but  the  closeness  of  their  estab- 
lishment was  not  an  additional  attrac- 
tion to  the  parsonage.  They  were  lib- 
eral, however,  with  their  money,  and 
Mr.  Outhouse  was  disposed  to  think, — 
custom  perhaps  having  made  the  estab- 
lishment less  objectionable  to  him  than 
it  was  at  first, — that  St.  Diddulph's-in- 
the-East  would  be  more  of  a  Pandemo- 
nium than  it  now  was,  if  by  any  sanitary 
law  Messrs.  Flowsem  and  Blurt  were 
compelled  to  close  their  doors.  "Non 
olet,"  he  would  say  witli  a  grim  smile 
when  the  charitable  cheque  of  the  firm 
would  come  punctually  to  hand  on  the 
firet  Saturday  after  Christmas. 

But  such  a  house  as  his  would  be,  as 
he  knew,  but  a  poor  residence  for  his 
wife's  nieces.  Indeed,  without  positive- 
ly saying  that  he  was  unwilling  to  re- 
ceive them,  he  had,  when  he  first  heard 
of  the  breaking  up  of  the  house  in  Cur- 
zon  Street,  shown  that  he  would  rather 
not  take  upon  his  shoulders  so  great  a 
responsibility.  He  and  his  wife  had  dis- 
cussed the  matter  between  them,  and 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
did  not  know  what  kind  of  things  might 
have  been  done  in  Curzon  Street.  They 
would  think  no  evil,  they  said ;  but  the 
very  idea  of  a  married  woman  with  a 
lover  was  dreadful  to  them.  It  might 
he  that  their  niece  was  free  from  blame. 
The)*  hoped  so.  And  even  though  her 
sin  had  been  of  ever  so  deep  a  dye,  they 
would  take  her  in, — if  it  were"  indeed 
necessary.  But  they  hoped  that  such 
help  from  them  might  not  be  needed. 
They  both  knew  how  to  give  counsel  to 
a  poor  woman,  how  to  rebuke  a  poor 
man, — ^how  to  comfort,  encourage,  or  to 
upbraid  the  poor.  Practice  had  told 
them  how  far  they  might  go  with  some 
hope  of  doing  good ; — and  at  what  stage 
of  demoralization  no  good  from  their 
hands  was  any  longer  within  the  scope 
of  f:iir  expectation.  But  all  this  was 
among  the  poor.  With  what  words  to 
encourage  such  a  one  as  their  niece  Mrs. 
Trevelyan, — ^to  encourage  her  or  to  re- 
buke her,  as  her  conduct  might  seem  to 
make  necessary, — they  both  felt  that 
they  were  altogether  ignorant.  To  them 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  a  fine  lady.  To 
Mr.  Outhouse,  Sir  Marmaduke  had  ever 
been  a  line  gentleman,  given  much   to 


wordly  things,  who  cared  more  for  whist 
and  a  glass  of  wine  than  for  anything 
else,  and  who  thought  that  he  had  a 
good  excuse  for  never  going  to  church 
in  England  because  he  was  called  upon, 
as  he  said,  to  show  himself  in  the  gover- 
nor's pew  always  once  on  Sundays,  and 
frequently  twice,  when  he  was  at  the 
seat  of  his  government.  Sir  Marmad  uke 
manifestly  looked  upon  church  as  a  thing 
in  itself  notoriously  disagreeable.  To 
Mr.  Outhouse  it  afforded  the  great 
events  of  the  week.  And  Mrs.  Out- 
house would  declare  that  to  hear  her 
husband  preach  was  the  greatest  joy  of 
her  life.  It  may  be  understood  there- 
fore that  though  the  family  connection 
between  the  Rowleys  and  the  Outhous- 
es had  been  kept  up  with  a  semblance  of 
affection,  it  had  never  blossomed  forth 
into  cordial  friendship. 

When  therefore  the  clergyman  at  St. 
Diddulph's  received  a  letter  from  his 
niece,  Nora,  begging  him  to  take  her 
into  his  parsonage  till  Sir  Marmaduke 
should  arrive  in  the  course  of  the  spring, 
and  hinting  also  a  wish  that  her  uncle 
Oliphant  should  see  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  if 
possible  arrange  that  his  other  niece 
should  also  come  to  the  parsonage,  he 
was  veiy  much  perturbed  in  spirit. 
There  was  a  long  consultation  between 
him  and  his  wife  before  anything  could 
be  settled,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  anything  would  have  been  set- 
tled, had  not  Mr.  Trevelyan  himself 
made  his  way  to  the  parsonage,  on  the 
second  day  of  the  family  conference. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Outhouse  had  both  seen 
the  necessity  of  sleeping  upon  the  mat- 
ter. They  had  slept  upon  ir,  and  the 
discourse  between  thein  on  the  second 
day  was  so  doubtful  in  its  tone  that 
more  sleeping  would  probably  have  been 
necessary  had  not  Mr.  Trevelyan  ap- 
peared and  compelled  them  to  a  decision. 

"  You  must  remember  that  I  make  no 
charge  against  her,"  said  Trevelyan, 
after  the  matter  had  been  discussed  for 
about  an  hour. 

"  Then  why  should  she  not  come  back 
to  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Outhouse,  timidly. 

"  Some  day  she  may, — if  she  will  bo 
obedient.  But.it  cannot  be  now.  She 
has  set  me  at  defiance ;  and  even  yet  it 
is  too  clear  from  the  tone  of  her  letter  to 
me  that  she  thinks  that  she  has  been  right 
to  do  so.  How  could  we  live  together  in 
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amity  when  she  addresses  me  as  a  cmel 
tyrant  ?  *' 

"Why  did  she  go  away  at  first?" 
asked  Mrs.  Outhouse. 

^^  Because,  she  would  compromise  my 
name  by  an  intimacy  which  I  did  not 
approve.  But  I  do  not  come  here  to 
defend  myself,  Mrs.  Outhouse.  Yon 
probably  think  that  I  have  been  wrong, 
xou  are  her  friend ;  and  to  you,  I  will 
not  even  say  that  I  have  been  right. 
What  I  want  you  to  understand  is  this. 
She  cannot  come  back  to  me  now.  It 
would  not  be  for  my  honor  that  ahe 
should  do  so.*' 

"  But,  sir, — would  it  not  be  for  your 
welfare,  as  a  Christian  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Out- 
house. 

"  You  must  not  be  angry  with  me,  if  I 
say  that  I  will  not  discuss  that  just  now. 
I  did  not  come  here  to  discuss  it." 

"  It  is  very  sad  for  our  poor  niece," 
said  Mrs.  OuUiouse. 

"  It  is  very  sad  for  me,"  said  Trevel- 
yan,  gloomily ; — "  very  sad,  indeed.  My 
home  is  destroyed ;  my  life  is  made  soli- 
tary; I  do  not  even  see  my  own  child. 
She  has  her  boy  with  hei^and  her  sister. 
I  have  nobody," 

"  I  can't  understand,. for  the  life  of  me, 
why  you  should  not  live  together  just 
like  any  other  people,"  said  Mr.  Out- 
house, whose  woman's  spirit  was  arising 
in  her  bosom.  *'  When  people  are  mar- 
ried, they  must  put  up  with  something; 
— at  least,  most  s^ways."  This  she  ad- 
ded, lest  it  might  be  for  a  moment  ima- 
gined that  she  had  had  any  cause  for 
complaint  with  her  Mr.  Outhouse. 

"  jPray  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Outhouse;  but 
I  cannot  discuss  that.  The  question 
between  us  is  this, — can  you  consent  to 
receive  your  two  nieces  till  their  father's 
return ; — and  if  so,  in  what  way  shall  I 
defray  the  expense  of  their  living  ?  You 
will  of  course  understand  that  I  willingly 
undertake  the  expense  not  only  of  my 
wifu's  maintenance  and  of  her  sister's 
also,  but  that  I  will  cheerfully  allow  any- 
thing that  may  be  required  either  for 
their  comfort  or  recreation." 

"I  cannot  take  my  nieces  into  my 
house  as  lodgers,"  said  Mr.  Outhouse. 

"No,  not  as  lodgers;  but  of  course 
you  can  understand  that  it  is  for  me  to 
pay  for  my  own  wife.  I  know  I  owe  you 
an  apology  for  mentioning  it ; — but  how 
else  could  I  make  my  request  to  you  ?  " 


"  If  Emily  and  Nora  come  here  they 
must  come  as  our  guests,"  said  Mrs.  Out- 
house. 

"  Certainly/*  said  the  clergyman. 
"  And  if  I  am  told  they  are  in  want  of  a 
home  they  shall  find  one  here  till  their 
father  comes.  But  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  as  regards  the  elder  I  think  her  home 
should  be  elsewhere." 

"  Of  course  it  should,"  said  Mrs.  Out- 
house. "  I  don't  know  anything  about 
the  law,  but  it  seems  to  me  very  odd  that 
a  young  woman  should  be  turned  out  in 
this  way.  You  say  she  has  done  noth- 
ing ?  " 

"  I  will  not  argue  the  matter,"  said 
Trevelyan. 

"  That's  all  very  well,  Mr.  Trevelyan," 
said  the  lady,  "  but  she's  my  own  niece, 
and  if  I  don't  stand  up  for  her  I  don't 
know  who  will.  I  never  beard  such  a 
thing  in  my  life  as  a  wife  being  sent  away 
after  such  a  fashion  as  that.  We  wouldn't 
treat  a  cookmaid  so ;  that  we  wouldn't. 
As  for  coming  here,  she  shall  come  if  she 
pleases,  but  I  shall  always  say  that  it's 
the  greatest  shame  I  ever  heard  of." 

Nothing  came  of  this  visit  at  last.  The 
lady  grew  in  her  an^er ;  and  Mr.  Trevel- 
yan, in  his  own  defence,  was  driven  to 
declare  that  his  wife's  obstinate  intimacy 
with  Colonel  Osbonie  had  almost  driven 
him  out  of  his  senses.  Before  he  left  the 
parsonage  he  was  brought  even  to  tears 
by  his  own  narration  of  his  own  misery ; 
— whereby  Mr.  Outhouse  was  consider- 
ably softened,  although  Mrs.  Outhouse 
became  more  and  more  stout  in  the  de 
fence  of  her  own  sex.  But  nothing  at 
last  came  of  it.  Trevelyan  insisted  on 
paying  for  his  wife,  wherever  she  might 
be  placed ;  and  when  he  found  that  this 
would  not  be  permitted  to  him  at  the 
parsonage,  he  was  very  anxious  to  take 
some  small  furnished  house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, in  which  the  two  sisters  might 
live  for  the  next  six  months  under  the 
wings  of  their  uncle  and  aunt.  But  even 
Mr.  Outhouse  was  moved  to  pleasantry 
by  this  suggestion,  as  he  explained  the 
nature  of  the  tenements  which  were 
common  at  St.  Diddulph's.  Two  rooms, 
front  and  back,  they  might  have  for  aboitt 
five-and-sixpence  a  week  in  a  house  with 
three  other  families.  ^'  But  perhaps  that 
is  not  exactly  what  you'd  like,"  said  Mr. 
Outhouse.  The  interview  ended  with  no 
result,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  took  his  leave, 
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declaring  to  himself  that  he  was  worse 
off  than  the  foxes,  who  have  holes  in 
which  to  lay  their  heads; — but  it  ninst 
be  presumed  that  his  sufferings  in  this 
respect  were  to  be  bjr  attorney ;  as  it  was 
for  his  wife,  and  not  for  himself,  that  the 
necessary  hole  was  now  reqaired. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  Mrs.  Outhouse 
answered  Nora's  letter,  and  without 
meaning  to  be  explicit,  explained  pretty 
closely  what  had  taken  place.  The  spare 
bedroom  at  the  parsonage  w^s  ready  to 
receive  either  one  or  both  of  the  sisters 
till  Sir  Marmaduke  should  be  in  London, 
if  one  or  both  of  them  should  choose  to 
come.  And  though  there  was  no  nursery 
at  the  parsonage,.— for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Out- 
lioiise  had  been  blessed  with  no  children, 
— still  room  should  be  made  for  the  little 
boy.  But  they  must  come  as  visitors, 
— "  as  our  own  nieces,"  said  Mrs.  Out- 
house. And  she  went  on  to  say  that  she 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  quar- 
rel between  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  his  wife. 
All  such  quarrels  were  very  bad, — ^but 
as  to  this  quaiTel  she  could  take  no  part 
either  one  side  or  the  other.  Then  she 
stated  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  been  at 
the  parsonage,  but  that  no  arrangement 
had  been  made,  because  Mr.  Trevelyan 
had  insisted  on  paying  for  their  board 
and  lodging. 

This  letter  reached  Nuncpmbe  Putney 
before  any  reply  was  received  by  Mi-s. 
Trevelyan  from  her  husband.  This  was 
on  the  Saturday  morning,  and  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan had  pledged  herself  to  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury  that  bhe  would  leave  the  Clock 
House  on  the  Monday.  Of  course,  there 
was  no  need  that  she  should  do  so. 
Both  Mrs.  Slanbury  and  Priscilla  would 
now  have  willingly  consented  to  their 
remaining  till  Sir  Marmaduke  should  be 
ill  £ngland.  But  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  high 
spirit  revolted  against  this  after  all  that 
bad  been  said.  She  thought  that  she 
should  hear  from  her  husband  on  the 
morrow,  but  the  post  on  Sunday  brought 
no  letter  fjom  Trevelyaik  On  the  Satur- 
day they  bad  finished  packing  up, — so 
certain  was  Mrs.  Trevelyan  that  some 
instructions  as  to  her  future  destiny  would 
be  sent  to  her  by  her  lord. 

At  last  they  decided  on  the  Sunday 
that  they  would  both  go  at  once  to  St. 
Diddulph's ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  this  was  the  decision 
of  the   elder  sister.     Nora   woiild  wil- 


lingly have  yielded  to  Priscilla's  entrea- 
ties, and  have  remained.  But  Emily  de- 
clared that  she  could  not,  and  would  not, 
stay  in  the  house.  She  had  a  few  pounds, 
— what  would  suffice  for  her  journey ; 
and  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  not  thought 
proper  to  send  his  orders  to  her,  she 
would  go  without  them.  Mrs.  Outhouse 
was  her  aunt,  and  her  nearest  relative  in 
England.  Upon  whom  elt^e  could  she 
lean  in  this  time  of  her  great  affliction  ? 
A  letter,  therefore,  was  written  to  Mrs. 
Outhouse,  saying  that  the  whole  party, 
including  the  boy  and  nurse,  would  be  at 
St.  Diddulph's  on  the  Monday  evening, 
and  the  last  cord  was  put  to  the  boxes. 
"I  suppose  that  he  is  very  angry," 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  said  to  her  sister,  "  but  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  care  about  that  now. 
He  shall  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in 
reference  to  any  gayety  on  my  part.  I 
will  see  no  one.  1  will  have  no — corres- 
pondence. But  I  will  not  remain  here 
after  what  he  has  said  to  me,  let  him  be 
ever  so  angry.  I  declare,  as  I  think  of 
it,  it  seems  to  me  that  no  woman  was 
ever  so  cruelly  treated  as  I  have  been." 
Then  she  wrote  one  further  line  to  her 
husband. 

*'  Not  having  received  any  orders  from 
you,  and  having  promised  Mrs.  Stanbury 
that  I  would  leave  this  house  on  Mon- 
day, I  go  with  Nora  to  my  aunt,  Mrs. 
Outhouse,  to-morrow,  E,  T." 

On  the  Simdny  evening  the  four  ladies 
drank  tea  together,  and  they  all  made  an 
effort  to  be  civil,  nnd  even  affectionate, 
to  each  other.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  at 
last  allowed  Priscilla  to  explain  how  it 
had  come  to  pass  that  she  hud  told  her 
brother  that  it  would  be  better  both  for 
her  mother  and  for  herself  that  the  exist- 
ing arrangements  should  be  brought  to 
an  end,  and  there  had  come  to  be  an 
agreement  between  them  that  they 
should  all  part  in  amity.  But  the  con- 
versation on  tlie  Sunday  evening  was 
very  difficult. 

^^  I  am  sure  we  shall  always  think  of 
you  both  with  the  greatest  kindness," 
8aid  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

"As  for  me,"  said  Priscilla,  "your 
being  with  us  has  been  a  delight  that  I 
cannot  describe; — only  it  has  been 
wrong." 

"  I  know  too  well,"  said  Mre  Trevel- 
yan, "  that  in  our  present  circumstances 
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we  are  unable  to  carry  delight  with  us 
anywhere." 

,  ''  You  hardly  understand  what  our  life 
has  been,"  said  Priscilla ;  "  but  the  truth 
is  that  we  had  no  right  to  receive  you  in 
such  a  house  as  this.  It  has  not  been 
our  way  of  living,  and  it  cannot  continue 
to  be  so.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  peo- 
ple should  talk  of  us.  Had  it  been  called 
your  house,  it  might  have  been  better." 

"  And  what  will  you  do  now  ?  "  asked 
Nora. 

'^  Get  out  of  this  place  as  soon  as  we 
can.  It  is  often  hard  to  go  back  to  the 
right  path ;  but  it  may  always  be  done, 
— or  at  least  attempted." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  take  misery 
with  me  wherever  I  go,"  said  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan. 

"  My  dear,  it  has  not  been  your  fault, 
said  Mrs.  Sianbury. 

*^  I  do  not  like  to  blame  my  brother, 
said  Priscilla,  '^  because  he  has  done  his 
best  to  be  good  to  us  all ; — and  the  pun- 
ishment will  fall  heaviest  upon  him,  be- 
cause he  must  pay  for  it." 

"  He  should  not  be  allowed  to  pay  a 
shilling,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

Then  the  morning  came,  and  at  seven 
oVlock  the  two  sisters,  with  the  nurse 
and  child,  started  for  Lessboro'  Station 
iu  Mrs.  Crocket's  open  carriage,  the  lug- 
gage having  been  sent  on  in  a  cart. 
There  were  many  tears  shed,  and  any 
one  looking  at  the  party  would  have 
thought  that  very  dear  friends  were  being 
torn  asunder. 

'^  Mother,'*  said  Priscilla,  as  soon  as 
the  parlor  door  was  shut,  and  the  two 
were  alone  together,  "  we  must  take 
care  th:it  we  never  are  brought  again 
into  such  a  mistake  as  that.  They  who 
protect  the  injured  should  be  strong 
themselves." 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

DOROTHT  MAKES  UP  HBB  MIKD. 

It  was  true  that  most  ill-natured 
things  had  been  said  at  Lessboro'  and  at 
Nuncombe  Putney  about  Mrs.  Stanbury 
and  the  visitors  at  the  Clock  House,  and 
that  these  ill-natured  things  had  spread 
themselves  to  Exeter.  Mrs.  Ellison  of 
Lessboro',  who  was  not  the  most  good- 
natured  woman  in  the  world,  had  told 
Mrs.  Merton  of  Nuncombe  that  she  had 
bt'cn  told  that  the  ColonePs  visit  to  the 
lady  had  been  made  by  express  arrange- 


ment between  the  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Stanbury.  Mrs.  Meiton,  who  was  very 
good-natured,  but  not  the  wisest  woman 
m  the  world,  had  declared  that  any  such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Stanbury 
was  quite  impossible.  "  What  does  it 
matter  which  it  is, — ^Priscilla  or  her 
mother?"  Mrs.  Ellison  had  said. 
*' These  are  the  facts.  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
has  been  sent  there  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  this  Colonel ;  and  the  Colonel  imme- 
diately comes  down  and  sees  her  at  the 
Clock  House.  But  when  people  are 
very  poor  they  do  get  driven  to  do 
almost  anything." 

Mrs.  Merton,  not  being  very  wise,  had 
conceived  it  to  be  her  duty  to  repeat 
this  to  Priscilla ;  and  Mrs.  Ellison,  not 
being  very  good-natured,  had  conceived 
it  to  be  hers  to  repeat  it  to  Mrs.  Mac- 
Hugh  at  Exeter.  And  then  Bozzle's 
coming  had  become  known. 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  MacHugh,  a  policeman  in 
mufti  down  at  Nuncombe !  I  wonder 
what  our  friend  in  the  Close  here  will 
think  about  it!  I  have  always  said,  you 
know,  that  if  she  wanted  to  keep  things 
straight  at  Nuncombe,  slie  should  have 
opened  her  purse-strings." 

From  all  which  it  may  be  understood, 
that  Priscilla  Stanbury's  desire  to  go 
back  to  their  old  way  of  living  had  not 
been  without  reason. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  Miss  Stan- 
bury of  the  Close  did  not  receive  with 
equanimity  the  reports  which  reached 
her.  And,  of  course,  when  she  discussed 
the  matter  either  with  Martha  or  with 
Dorothy,  she  fell  back  upon  her  own 
early  appreciation  of  the  folly  of  the 
Clock  House  arrangement.  Neverthe- 
less, she  had  called  Mrs.  Ellison  very 
bad  names,  when  she  learned  from  her 
friend  Mrs.  MacHugh  what  reports  were 
being  spread  by  the  lady  from  Lessboro'. 

"  Mrs.  Ellison !  Yes ;  we  all  know 
Mrs.  Ellison.  The  bitterest  tongue  in 
Devonshire,  and  the  falsest !  There  are 
some  people  at  Lessboro'  who  would  be 
well  pleased  if  she  paid  her  way  there  as 
well  as  those  poor  women  do  at  Nun- 
combe. I  don't  think  much  of  what 
Mrs.  Ellison  says." 

"  But  it  is  bnd  about  the  policeman," 
said  Mrs.  MacHugh. 

"Of  course  it's  bad.  It's  all  bad. 
I'm  not  saying  that  it's  not  bad.  I'm 
glad  I've  got  this  other  young  woman 
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oat  of  it.  It's  all  that  young  man's 
doing.  If  I  had  a  son  of  my  own^  I'd 
sooner  follow  him  to  the  grave  than 
hear  him  call  himself  a  KadicaL" 

Then,  on  a  sudden,  there  came  to  the 
Close  news  that  Mrs.  Trevelynn  and  her 
sister  were  ^one.  On  the  very  Monday 
on  which  they  went,  Prisoilla  sent  a 
note  on  to  her  sister,  in  which  no  special 
allusion  was  made  to  Aunt  Stanbury, 
but  which  was  no  doubt  written  wiih 
the  intention  that  tb^  news  should  be 
communicated. 

"Gone;  are  they?  As  it  is  past 
wishing  that  they  hadn't  come,  it's  the 
best  thing  they  could  do  now.  And 
who  is  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  house,  now 
they  have  gone  ?  "  As  this  was  a  point 
on  which  Dorothy  was  not  prepared  to 
trouble  herself  at  present,  she  made  no 
answer  to  the  question. 

Dorothy  at  this  time  was  in  a  state  of 
very  great  perturbation  on  her  own  ac- 
count. The  reader  may  perhaps  remem- 
ber that  she  had  been  much  startled  by 
a  proposition  that  had  been  made  to  her 
in  reference  to  her  future  life.  Her  aunt 
had  suggested  to  her  that  she  should 
become — Mrs.  Gibson.  She  had  not  as 
yet  given  any  ansH^er  to  that  proposi- 
tion, and  had  indeed  found  it  to  be  quite 
impossible  to  speak  about  it  at  all.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sugges- 
tion had  opened  out  to  her  altogether 
new  views  of  life.  Up  to  the  moment 
of  her  aunt's  speech  to  her,  the  idea  of 
her  becoming  a  married  woman  had 
never  presented  itself  to  her.  In  her 
humility  it  had  not  occurred  to  her  that 
she  should  be  counted  as  one  among  the 
candidates  for  matrimony.  Priscilla  had 
taught  her  to  regard  nerself^ — indeed, 
they  had  both  so  regarded  themselves, — 
as  bom  to  eat  and  drink,  as  little  as 
might  be,  and  then  to  die.  Now,  when 
*she  was  told  that  she  could,  if  she 
pleased,  become  Mrs.  Gibson,  she  was 
almost  lost  in  a  whirl  of  new  and  con- 
fused ideas.  Since  her  aunt  had  spoken, 
Mr.  Gibson  himself  had  dropped  a  hint 
or  two  which  seemed  to  her  to  indicate 
that  he  also  must  be  in  the  secret. 
There  bad  been  a  party,  with  a  supper, 
at  Mrs.  Crumbie's,  at  which  both  the 
Miss  Frenches  had  been  present.  But 
3Ir.  Gibson  had  taken  her,  Dorothy 
Stanbury,  out  to  supper,  leaving  both 
Camilla  and  Arabella  behind  him  in  the 
Nkw  Sebibs.— Vol.  X.,  No.  2. 


drawing-room!  During  the  quarter  of 
an  hour  afterwards  in  which  the  ladies 
were  alone  while  the  gentlemen  were 
eating  and  drinking,  both  Camilla  and 
Arabella  continued  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance. They  asked  questions  about 
Mrs.  Trevelyan,  and  suggested  that  Mr. 
Gibson  might  be  sent  over  to  put  things 
right.  But  Miss  Stanbury  had  heard 
them^  and  had  fallen  upon  them  with  a 
heavy  hand. 

"  There's  a  good  deal  expected  of  Mr. 
Gibson,  my  dears,"  she  said,  "  which  it 
seems  to  me  Mr.  Gibson  is  not  inclined 
to  perform." 

"  It  is  quite  indifferent  to  us  what  Mr. 
Gibson  may  be  inclined  to  perform,"  said 
Arabella.  "  I'm  sure  we  shan't  interfere 
with  Miss  Dorothy." 
^  As  this  was  said  quite  out  loud  before 
all  the  other  ladies,  Dorothy  was  over- 
come with  shame.  But  her  aunt  comfort- 
ed her  when  they  were  again  at  home. 

"  Laws,  my  dear ;  what  does  it  matter  ? 
When  you're  Mrs.Gibson,  you'll  be  proud 
of  it  all." 

Was  it  then  really  written  in  the  book 
of  the  fates  that  she,  Dorothy  Stanbury, 
was  to  become  Mrs.  Gibson  ?  Poor  Do- 
rothy began  to  feel  that  she  was  called 
upon  to  exercise  an  amount  of  thought 
and  personal  decision  to  which  she  bad 
not  been  accustomed.  Hitherto,  in  the 
things  which  she  had  done,  or  left  un- 
done, she  had  received  instructions  which 
she  could  obey.  Had  her  mother  and 
Priscilla  told  her  positively  not  to  go  lo 
her  aunt's  house,  sne  would  have  remain- 
ed at  Nuncombe  without  complaint. 
Had  her  aunt  since  her  coming  given  her 
orders  as  to  her  mode  of  life, — enjoined, 
for  instance,  additional  church  attendan- 
ces, or  desired  her  to  perform  menial 
services  in  the  house, — she  would  have 
obeyed,  from  custom,  without  a  word. 
But  when  she  was  told  that  she  was  to 
marry  Mr.  Gibson,  it  did  seem  to  her  to 
be  necessary  to  do  something  more  than 
obey.  Did  she  love  Mr.  Gibson  ?  She 
tried  hard  to  teach  herself  to  think  that 
she  might  learn  to  love  him.  He  was  a 
nice-looking  man  enough,  with  sandy 
hair,  and  a  bead  rather  bald,  with  thin 
lips,  and  a  narrow  nose,  who  certainly 
did  preach  drawling  seimons;  but  of 
whom  everybody  said  that  he  was  a  very 
excellent  clergyman.  He  had  a  house 
and  an  income,  and  all  Exeter  had  long 
15 
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since  decided  that  he  wns  a  man  who 
would  certainly  marry.  He  was  one  of 
those  men  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that 
they  have  no  possible  claim  to  remain 
unmarried.  He  was  fair  game,  and  un- 
less he  surrendered  himself  to  be  bagged 
before  long,  would  subject  himself  to  just 
and  loud  complaint.  The  Miss  Frenches 
had  been  aware  of  this,  and  had  thought 
to  make  sure  of  him  among  them.  It 
was  a  little  hard  upon  them  that  the  old 
maid  of  the  Close,  as  they  always  called 
Miss  Stanbury,  should  interfere  with 
them  when  their  booty  was  almost  w^on. 
And  they  felt  it  to  be  the  harder  because 
Dorothy  Stanbury  was,  as  they  thought, 
so  poor  a  creature.  That  Dorothy  her- 
self should  have  any  doubt  as  to  accept- 
ing Mr.  Gibson,  was  an  idea  that  never 
occurred  to  them.  But  Dorothy  had  her 
doubts.  When  she  came  to  think  of  it, 
she  remembered  that  she  had  never  as 
yet  spoken  a  word  to  Mr.  Gibson,  beyond 
such  little  trifling  remarks  as  are  made 
over  a  tea-table.  She  might  learn  to  love 
him,  but  she  did  not  think  that  she  loved 
him  as  yet.  • 

"I  don't  suppose  all  this  wilt  make 
any  difference  to  Mr.  Gibson,"  said  Miss 
Stanbury  to  her  niece,  on  the  morning 
after  the  receipt  of  Priscilla's  note  stat- 
ing that  the  Trevelyans  had  left  Nun- 
combe. 

Dorothy  always  blushed  when  Mr, 
Gibson's  name  was  mentioned,  and  she 
blushed  now.  But  she  did  not  at  all  un- 
derstand her  aunt's  allusion.  "I  don't 
know  what  you  mean,  aunt,"  she  said. 

"  Well,  you  know,  my  dear,  what  they 
say  about  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  the  Clock 
House  is  not  very  nice.  If  Mr.  Gibson 
were  to  turn  round  and  say  that  the  con- 
nection wasn't  pleasant,  no  one  would 
have  a  right  to  complain." 

The  faint  customary  blush  on  Doro- 
thy's cheeks  which  Mr.  Gibson's  name 
had  produced  now  covered  her  whole 
face  even  up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 
"  If  he  believes  bad  of  mamma,  I'm  sure, 
Aunt  Stanbury,  I  don't  want  to  see  him 
again." 

"  That's  all  very  fine,  my  dear,  but  a 
man  has  to  think  of  himself,  you  know." 

"  Of  course  he  thinks  of  himself.  Why 
shouldn't  he  ?  I  dare  say  he  thinks  of 
himself  more  than  I  do." 

"Dorothy,  don't  be  a  fool.  A  good 
husband  isn't  to  be  caught  evfiry  day*" 


"  Aunt  Stanbury,  I  don't  want  to  catch 
any  man." 

"  Dorothy,  don't  be  a  fool." 

"  I  must  say  it.  I  don't  suppose  Mr. 
Gibson  thinks  of  me  the  least  in  the 
world." 

"  Psha !     I  tell  you  he  does." 

"  But  as  for  mamma  and  Priscilla,  I 
never  could  like  anybody  for  a  moment 
who  would  be  ashamed  of  ihem." 

She  was  most  anxious  to  declare  that, 
as  far  as  she  knew  herself  and  her  own 
wishes  at  present,  she  entertained  no 
partiality  for  Mr.  Gibson, — no  feeling 
which  could  become  partiality  even  if 
Mr.  Gibson  was  to  declare  himself  will- 
ing to  accept  her  mother  and  her  sister 
with  herself.  But  she  did  not  dare  to 
say  so.  There  was  an  instinct  within 
her  vrhich  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
her  to  express  an  objection  to  a  suitor 
before  the  suitor  had  declared  himself 
to  be  one.  She  could  speak  out  as 
touching  her  mother  and  her  sister, — but 
as  to  her  own  feelings  she  could  express 
neither  assent  nor  dissent. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  it  settled  soon," 
said  Miss  Stanbury,  in  a  melancholy  voice- 
Even  to  this  Dorothy  could  make  no 
reply.  What  did  eoon  mean  ?  Perhaps 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  "  If  it 
could  be  arranged  by  the  end  of  this 
week,  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me." 
Dorothy  almost  fell  off  her  chair,  and 
was  stricken  altogether  dumb.  **  I  told 
you,  I  think,  that  Brooke  Burgess  is  com- 
ing here  ?  " 

"  You  said  he  was  to  come  some  dav." 

"  He  is  to  be  here  on  Monday.  I  haven't 
seen  him  for  more  than  twelve  years; 
and  now  he's  to  be  here  next  week !  Dear, 
dear !  When  I  think  sometimes  of  all 
the  hard  words  that  have  been  spoken, 
and  the  harder  thoughts  that  have  been 
in  people's  minds,  I  often  regret  that  the 
money  ever  came  to  me  at  all.  I  could 
have  done  without  it,  very  well, — very 
well." 

"  But  all  the  unpleasantness  is  over 
now,  aunt." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  Un- 
pleasantness of  that  kind  is  apt  to  rankle 
long.  But  I  wasn't  going  to  give  up  my 
rights.  Nobody  but  a  coward  does  that. 
They  talked  of  going  to  law  and  trying 
the  will,  but  they  wouldn't  have  got 
much  by  that.  And  then  they  nbused 
me  for  two  years.    When  they  had  done 
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and  got  sick  of  it,  I  told  them  they  should 
have  it  all  back  a^ain  as  soon  as  I  am 
dead.  It  won't  be  long  now.  This  Bur- 
gess is  the  elder  nephew,  and  he  shall 
nave  it  all." 

"  Is  not  he  grateful  ?  " 

"  No.  Why  should  he  be  grateful?  I 
don't  do  it  for  special  love  of  him. 
I  don't  want  his  gratitude  ;  nor  anybody's 
gratitude.  Look  at  Hugh.  I  did  love 
him." 

"  I  am  grateful,  Aunt  Stanbnry." 

"  Are  yon,  my  dear  ?  Then  show  it 
by  being  a  good  wife  to  Mr.  Gibson,  and 
a  happy  wife.  I  want  to  get  everything 
settled  while  Burgess  is  here.  ♦  If  he  is  to 
have  it,  why  should  I  keep  him  out  of  it 
whilst  I  live?  I  wonder  whether  Mr. 
Gibson  would  mind  coming  and  living 
here,  Dolly  ?  " 

The  thing  was  coming  so  near  to  her 
that  Dorothy  began  to  feel  that  she  must, 
in  truth,  make  up  her  mind,  and  let  her 
aunt  know  also  how  it  had  been  made  up. 
She  was  sensible  enough  to  perceive  that 
if  she  did  not  prepare  nerself  for  the  oc- 
casion she  would  find  herself  hampered 
by  an  engagement  simply  because  her 
aunt  had  presumed  that  it  was  out  of  the 
question  that  she  should  not  acquiesce. 
She  would  drift  into  marriage  with 
Mr.  Gibson  against  her  will.  Her  great- 
est difficulty  was  the  fact  that  her  aunt 
clearly  had  no  doubt  on  the  subject. 
And  as  for  herself,  hitherto  her  feelings 
did  not,  on  either  side,  go  beyond  doubts. 
Ajssuredly  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing 
for  her  to  become  Mrs.  Gibson,  if  only 
she  could  create  for  herself  some  attach- 
ment for  the  man.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment her  aunt  said  nothing  more  about 
Mr.  Gibson,  having  her  ramd  much  oc- 
cupied with  the  coming  of  Mr.  Brooke 
Burgess. 

"  I  remember  him  twenty  years  ago 
and  more ;  as  nice  a  boy  as  you  would 
wish  to  see.  His  father  was  the  fourth 
of  the  brothers.  Dear,  dear  I  Three  of 
them  are  gone ;  and  the  only  one  remain- 
ing is  old  Barty,  whom  no  one  ever 
loved." 

The  Burgesses  had  been  great  people 
in  Exeter,  having  been  both  bankers  and 
brewers  there,  but  the  light  of  the  fami- 
ly had  paled ;  and  though  Bartholomew 
Burgess,  of  whom  Miss  Stanbury  de- 
clared that  no  one  had  ever  loved  him, 
still  had  a  share  in  the  bank,  it  was  well 


understood  in  the  city  that  the  real 
wealth  in  the  fiim  of  Cropper  and  Bur- 
gess, belonged  to  the  Cropper  family. 
Indeed,  the  most  considerable  portion  of 
the  fortune  that  had  been  realized  by  old 
Mr.  Burgess  had  come  into  the  hands  of 
Miss  Stanbury  herself.  Bartholomew 
Stanburv  had  never  forgiven  his  bro- 
ther's will,  and  between  him  and  Jemima 
Stanbury  the  feud  was  irreconcilable. 
The  next  brother,  Tom,  Burgess,  had 
been  a  solicitor  at  Liverpool,  and  had 
done  well  there.  But  Miss  Stanbury 
knew  nothing  of  the  Tom  Burgesses  as  she 
called  them.  The  fourth  brother,  Harry 
Burgess,  had  been  a  clergyman,  and  this 
Brooke  Burgess,  Junior,  who  was  now 
coming  to  the  Close,  had  been  left  with  a 
widowed  mother,  the  eldest  of  a  large 
family.  It  need  not  now  be  told  at 
length  how  there  had  been  ill-blood  also 
between  this  clergyman  and  the  heiress. 
There  had  been  attempts  at  friendship, 
and  at  one  time  Miss  Stanbury  had  re-' 
ceived  the  Rev.  Harry  Burgess  and  all 
his  family,  at  the  Close ; — -but  the  at- 
tempts had  not  been  successful ;  and 
though  our  old  friend  had  never  wavered 
in  her  determination  to  leave  the  money 
all  back  to  some  one  of  the  Burgess  fam- 
ily, and  with  this  view  had  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  London  some  twelve  years 
since,  and  had  renewed  her  acquaintance 
with  the  widow  and  the  children,  still 
there  had  been  no  comfortable  relations 
between  her  and  anv  of  the  Burgess 
family.  Old  Barty  Burgess,  whom  she 
met  m  the  Close,  or  saw  in  the  High 
Street  every  day*  of  her  life,  was  her 
great  enemy.  lie  had  tried  his  best, — 
so  at  least  she  was  convinced, — to  di-ive 
her  out  of  the  pale  of  society,  years  upon 
years  ago,  by  saying  evil  things  of  her. 
She  had  conquered  in  that  combat. 
Her  victory  had  been  complete,  and  she 
had  triumphed  after  a  most  signal 
fashion.  But  this  triumph  did  not 
silence  Barty 's  tongue,  nor  soften  his 
heart.  When  she  prayed  to  be  forgiven, 
as  she  herself  forgave  others,  she  always 
exempted  Barty  Burgess  from  her  pray- 
ers. There  are  things  which  flesh  and 
blood  cannot  do.  She  had  not  liked 
Harry  Burgess'  widow,  nor,  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  Harry  Burgess  himself. 
When  she  had  last  seen  the  children 
she  had  not  liked  any  of  them  much,  and 
had  had  her  doubts  even  as  to  Brooke. 
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But  with  that  branch  of  the  family  she 
was  willing  to  try  again.  Brooke  was 
now  coming  to  the  Close,  having  re- 
ceived, however,  an  intimation,  that  if, 
during  his  visit  to  Exeter,  he  chose  to 
see  his  Uncle  Barty,  any  such  inter- 
course must  be  kept  quite  in  the  back- 
ground. While  ne  remained  in  Miss 
Stanbury's  house  he  was  to  remain  there 
as  though  there  were  no  such  person  as 
Mr.  Bartholomew  Burgess  in  Exeter. 

At  this  time* Brooke  Burgess  was  a 
man  just  turned  thirty,  and  was  a  clerk 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Record  Office,  in 
Somerset  House.  No  doubt  the  pecu- 
liar nature  and  name  of  the  public  depart- 
ment to  which  he  was  attached  had  done 
something  to  recommend  him  to  Miss 
Stanbury.  Ecclesiastical  records  were 
things  greatly  to  be  reverenced  in  her 
eyes,  and  she  felt  that  a  gentleman  who 
handled  them  and  dealt  with  them 
would  probably  be  sedate,  gentleman- 
like, and  conservative.  Brooke  Burgess, 
when  she  had  last  seen  him,  was  just 
about  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the 
office.  Then  there  had  come  offence, 
and  she  had  in  truth  known  nothing  of 
him  from  that  day  to  this.  The  visitor 
was  to  be  at  Exeter  on  the  following 
Monday,  and  very  much  was  done  in 
preparation  of  his  coming.  There  was 
to  1  e  a  dinner  party  on  that  very  day, 
and  dinner  parties  were  not  common 
with  Miss  Stanbury.  She  had,  however, 
explained  to  Martha  that  she  intended 
to  put  her  best  foot  forward.  Martha 
understood  perfectly  that  Mr.  Brooke 
Burgess  was  to  be  received  as  the  heir 
of  property.  Sir  Peter  Mancrudy,  the 
great  Devonshire  chemist,  was  coming 
to  dinner,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powel  from 
.Haldon, — people  of  great  distinction  in 
that  part  of  the  county, — ^Mrs.  Mac- 
Hugh,  of  course  ;  and,  equally  of  course, 
Mr.  Gibson.  There  was  a  deep  discus- 
sion between  Miss  Stanbury  and  Martha 
as  to  asking  two  of  the  Cliffords,  and 
Mr.«andMr9.  Noel  from  Doddiscombe- 
leigh.  Martha  had  been  very  much  in 
favor  of  having  twelve.  Miss  Stan- 
bury had  declared  that  with  twelve  she 
must  have  two  waiters  from  the  green- 
grocer's, and  that  two  waiters  would 
overpower  her  own  domesticities  below 
stairs.  Martha  had  declared  that  she 
didn't  care  about  them  any  more  than  if 
they  were  puppy  dogs.    But  Miss  Stan- 


bjary  had  been  quite  firm  against  twelve. 
She  had  consented  to  have  ten, — for  the 
sake  of  artistic  arrangement  at  the  table ; 
"They  should  be  pantaloons  and  petti- 
coats alternate,  you  know,"  she  had  said 
to  Martha, — and  had  therefore  asked 
the  Cliffords.  But  the  Cliffords  could 
not  come,  and  then  she  had  declined  to 
make  any  further  attempt.  Indeed,  a 
new  idea  had  struck  her.  Brooke  Bur- 
gess, her  guest,  should  sit  at  one  end  of 
the  table,  and  Mr.  Gibson,  the  clergy- 
man, at  the  other.  In  this  way  the  prop- 
er alternation  would  be  effected.  When 
Martha  heard  this,  Martha  quite  under- 
stood the  jxtent  of  the  good  fortune 
that  was  in  store  for  Dorothy.  If  Mr. 
Gibson  was  to  be  welcomed  in  that  way, 
it  could  only  be  in  preparation  of  his  be- 
coming one  of  the  family. 

And  Dorothy  herself  became  aware 
that  she  must  make  up  her  mind.  It 
was  not  so  declared  to  her,  but  she  came 
to  understand  that  it  was  very  probable 
that  something  would  occur  on  the  com- 
ing Monday  which  would  require  her  to 
be  ready  with  her  answer  on  that  day. 
And  she  was  greatly  tormented  by  feel- 
ing that  if  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
accept  Mr.  Gibson, — should  Mr.  Gibson 
propose  to  her,  as  to  which  she  contin- 
ued to  tell  herself  that  the  chance  of 
such  a  thing  must  be  very  remote  indeed, 
— but  that  if  he  should  propose  to  her, 
and  if  she  could  not  accept  him,  her  aunt 
ought  to  know  that  it  would  be  so  be- 
fore the  moment  came.  But  yet  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  speak  to  her 
aunt  as  though  any  such  proposition 
were  possible. 

It  happened  that  during  the  week,  on 
the  Saturday,  Priscilla  came  into  Exeter. 
Dorothy  met  her  sister  at  the  railway 
station,  and  then  the  two  walked  toge- 
ther two  miles  and  back  along  theCredi- 
ton  Road.  Aunt  Stanburv  had  consent- 
ed to  Priscilla  coming  to  tlie  Close,  even 
though,  it  was  not  the  day  appointed  for 
such  visits ;  but  the  walk  had  been  pre- 
ferred, and  Dorothy  felt  that  she  would 
be  able  to  ask  for  counsel  from  the  only 
human  being  to  whom  she  could  have 
brought  herself  to  confide  the  fact  that 
a  gentleman  was  expected  to  ask  her  to 
marry  him.  But  it  was  not  till  they  had 
turned  upon  their  walk,  that  she  was 
able  to  open  her  mouth  on  the  subject 
even  to  her  sister.    Priscilla  had  been 
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very  full  of  their  own  cares  at  Nun- 
combe,  and  had  said  much  of  her  deter- 
mination to  leave  the  Clock  House  and 
to  return  to  the  retirement  of  some  small 
cottage.  She  had  already  written  to 
Hugh  to  this  effect,  and  during  their 
^alk  had  said  much  of  her  own  folly  in 
having  consented  to  so  great  a  change 
in  their  mode  of  life.  At  last  Dorothy 
'  struck  in  with  her  story. 

*^  Aunt  Stanbury  wants  me  to  make  a 
change  too." 

"What  change?"  asked  Priscilla, 
anxiously. 

**  It  is  not  my  idea,  PriscillA,  and  I 
don't  think  that  there  can  be  anything 
in  it.  Indeed,  I'm  sure  there  isn't.  I 
don't  see  how  it's  possible  that  there 
should  be." 

"  But  what  is  it,  Dolly  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  there  can't  be  any  harm 
in  nay  telling  you." 

"  If  it's  anything  concerning  yourself, 
I  should  say  not.  If  it  concerns  Aunt 
Stanbury,  I  dare  say  she'd  rather  you 
held  your  tongue." 

"  It  concerns  me  most,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  She  doesn't  want  you  to  leave  her, 
does  she?" 

"  Well, — yes — no.  By  what  she  said 
last, — I  shouldn't  leave  her  at  all  in  that 
way.     Only  I'm  sure  il'anot  possible." 

**  I  am  the  worst  hand  in  the  world, 
Dolly,  at  guessing  a  fiddle." 

"  You've  heard  of  that  Mr.  Gibson, 
the  clergyman ; — haven't  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  have," 

"Well :.    Mind,    you    know,  it's 

only  what  Aunt  Stanbury  says.  He  has 
never  so  much  as  opened  his  lips  to  me 
himself,  except  to  say,  'How  do  you 
do  ? '  and  that  kind  of  thing." 

*'  Aunt  Stanbury  wants  you  to  marry 
him  ?  " 

"  Yes ! " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it's  out  of  the  question," 
said  Dorothy,  sadly. 

"  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be  out  of 
the  question,"  said  Priscilla,  proudly. 
'^  Indeed,  if  Aunt  Stanbury  has  said 
much  about  it,  I  should  say  that  Mr. 
Gibson  himself  must  have  spoken  to 
her."       . 

.  *  Do  you  think  he  has  ?  " 

"I  do  not  believe  that  aunt  would 
raise  false  hopes,."  said  Priscilla. 

"But  I  haven't  any  hopes.    That  is 


to  say,  I  had  never  thought  about  such 
a  thing." 

"But  you  think  about  it  now, 
Dolly  ?  " 

"  I  should  never  have  dreamed  about 
it,  only  for  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"But,  dearest,  vou  are  dreaming  of  it 
now,  are  you  not  r  " 

"  Only  because  she  says  that  it  is  to 
be  so.  You  don't  know  how  generous 
she  is.  She  says  that  if  it  should  be  so, 
she  will  give  me  ever  so  much  money ; — 
two  thousand  pounds  I " 

"  Then  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  and 
Mr.  Gibson  must  understand  each 
other." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Dorothy,  sadly,  "  if 
he  were  to  think  of  such  a  thing  at  all, 
it  would  only  be  because  the  money 
would  be  convenient." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Priscilla,  sternly, — 
"with  a  sternness  that  was  very  comibrta- 
ble  to  her  listener.  "  Not  at  all.  Why 
should  not  Mr.  Gibson  love  you  as  well 
as  any  man  ever  loved  any  woman? 
You  are  nice-looking," — Dorothy  blushed 
beneath  her  hat  even  at  her  sister's 
praise, — "  and  good-tempered,  and  lova- 
ble in  every  way.  And  I  think  you  are 
just  fitted  to  make  a  good  wife.  And 
you  must  not  suppose,  Dolly,  that  be- 
cause Mr.  Gibson  wouldn't  perhaps  have 
asked  you  without  the  money,  that  there- 
fore he  is  mercenary.  It  so  often  hap- 
pens that  a  gentleman  can't  marry  unless 
the  lady  ^as  some  money ! " 

"  But  he  hasn't  asked  me  ^t  all." 

"  I  suppose  he  will,  dear." 

"I  only  know  what  Aunt  Stanbury 
says." 

"You  may  be  sure  that  he  will  ask 
you." 

"  And  what  must  I  say,  Priscilla  ?  " 

"  What  must  you  say  ?  Nobody  can 
tell  you  that,  dear,  but  yourself.  Do 
you  like  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  dislike  him." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  " 

"  I  know  him  so  very  little,  Priscilln. 
Everybody  says  he  is  very  good ; — and 
then  it's  a  great  thing,  isn't  it,  that  he 
should  be  a  clergyman  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  that." 

"  I  think  it  is.  If  it  were  possible  that 
I  should  ever  marry  any  one,  I  should 
like  a  clergyman  so  much  the  best." 

"  Then  you  do  know  what  to  say  to 
him." 
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"  No,  I  don't,  Piiscilla.    I  don't  know 

at  all" 

"  Look  here,  dearest.  •  What  mj  aunt 
offers  to  you  is  a  very  great  step  in  lite. 
If  you  can  accept  this  gentleman  I  think 
you  would  be  happy  ; — and  I  think,  also, 
which  should  be  of  more  importance  for 
your  consideration,  that  you  w^ould  make 
him  happy.  It  is  a  bnghter  prospect, 
dear  Dolly,  than  to  live  either  with  us 
at  Nuncombe,  or*  even  with  Aunt  Stan- 
bury  as  her  niece." 

"  But  if  I  don't  love  him,  Priscilla?  " 

"  Then  give  it  up,  and  be  as  you  are, 
my  own,  own,  dearest  sister." 

"  So  I  will,"  said  Dorothy,  and  at  that 
time  her  mind  was  made  up. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 
MB.  BBOOKE  BUBGESS. 

The  hour  at  which  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess 
was  to  aiTive  had  come  round,  and  Miss 
Stanbury  was  in  a  twitter,  partly  of  ex- 
pectation, and  partly,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed, of  fear.  Why  there  should  be  any 
fear  she  did  not  herself  know,  as  she  had 
much  to  give  and  nothing  to  expect. 
But  she  was  afraid,  and  was  conscious  of 
it,  and  was  out  of  temper  because  she 
was  ashamed  of  herself.  Although  it 
would  be  necessary  that  she  should  again 
dress  for  dinner  at  six,  she  had  put  on  a 
clean  cap  at  four,  and  appeared  at  that 
early  hour  in  one  of  her  gowns  which 
was  not  customarily  in  use  for  home 
purposes  at  that  early  hour.  She  felt 
that  she  was  "  an  old  fool "  for  her  pains, 
and  was  consequently  cross  to  poor  Do- 
rothy. And  there  were  other  reasons 
for  some  display  of  harshness  to  her 
niece.  Mr.  Gibson  had  been  at  the 
house  that  very  morning,  and  Dorothy 
had  given  herself  airs.  At  least,  so  Miss 
Stanbury  thought.  And  during  the  Inst 
three  or  four  days,  whenever  Mr.  Gib- 
son's name  had  been  mentioned,  Dorothy 
had  become  silent,  glum,  and  almost 
obstructive.  Miss  Stanbury  had  been 
at  the  trouble  of  explaining  that  she  was 
specially  anxious  to  hare  that  little  mat- 
ter of  the  engagement  settled  at  once. 
She  knew  that  she  was  going  to  behave 
with  great  generosity; — that  she  was 
going  to  sacrifice,  not  her  money  only, 
of  which  she  did  not  think  much,  but  a 
considerable  portion  of  her  authority,  of 
which  she  did  think  a  great  deal ;  and 


that  she  was  about  to  behave  in  a  man- 
ner which  demanded  much  gratitude.  But 
it  seemed  to  her  that  Dorothy  was  not 
in  the  least  grateful.  Hugh  had  proved 
himself  to  be  "  a  mass  of  ingratitude," 
as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  saying.  None 
of  the  Burgesses  had  ever  shown  to  her 
any  gratitude  for  promises  made  to  them, 
or,  mdeed,  for  any  substantial  favors 
conferred  upon  them.  And  now  Dorothy, 
to  whom  a  very  seventh*  heaven  of  hap- 
piness had  been  opened, — a  seventh  hea- 
ven, as  it  must  be  computed  in  compar- 
ison with  her  low  expectations, — ^now 
Dorothy  was  already  showing  how  thank- 
less she  could  become.  Mr.  Gibson  had 
not  yet  declared  his  passion,  but  he  had 
freely  admitted  to  Miss  Stanbury  that 
he  was'prepared  to  do  so.  Priscilla  had 
been  quite  right  in  her  suggestion  that 
there  was  a  clear  understanding  between 
the  clergyman  and  her  aunt. 

"  I  don't  think  he  is  come  after  all," 
said  Miss  Stanbury,  looking  at  her  watch. 
Had  the  train  arrived  at  the  moment 
that  it  was  due,  had  the  expectant  visi- 
tor jumped  out  of  the  railway  carriage 
into  a  fly,  and  had  the  driver  galloped 
up  to  the  Close,  it  might  have  been  pos- 
sible that  the  wheels  should  have  been 
at  the  door  as  Miss  Stanbury  spoke. 

"  It's  hardly  time  yet,  aunt." 

"  Nonsense ;  it  is  time.  The  train 
comes  in  at  four.  I  daresay  he  won't 
come  at  all." 

"  He  is  sure  to  come,  aunt.*' 

"  I've  no  doubt  you  know  all  about  it 
better  than  any  one  else.  .You  usually 
do."  Then  five  minutes  were  passed  in 
silence.  ^^  Heaven  and  earth !  what  shall 
I  do  with  these  people  that  are  coming  ? 
And  'I  told  them  especially  that  it  was  to 
meet  this  young  man  I  It's  the  way  I 
am  always  treated  by  eveiybody  that  I 
have  about  me." 

^'The  train  might  be  ten  minutes  late, 
Aunt  Stanbuiy." 

"  Yes ;  —  and  monkeys  might  chew 
tobacco.  There; — ^there's  the  omnibus 
at  the  Cock  and  Bottle  ;  the  omnibus  up 
from  the  train.  Now,  of  course,  he 
won't  come." 

"Perhaps  he's  walking.  Aunt  Stan- 
bury." 

"  Walking ; — with  his  luMage  on  his 
shoulders?  Is  that  your  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  a  London  gentleman  goes 
about  ?    And  there  are  two  flies, — com- 
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ing  up  from  the  train,  of  course."  Miss 
Staubury  was  obliged  to  fix  the  side  of 
her  chair  very  close  to  the  window  in 
order  that  she  might  see  that  part  of  the 
Close  in  which  the  vehicles  of  which  she 
had  spoken  were  able  to  pass. 

"  Perhaps  they  are  not  coming  from 
the  train,  Aunt  Stanbury." 

^^ Perhaps  a  fiddlestick!  You  have 
lived  here  so  much  longer  than  I  have 
done  that,  of  course,  you  must  know  all 
about  it."  Then  there  was  an  interval 
of  another  ten  minutes,  and  even  Doro- 
thy was  beginning  to  think  that  Mr. 
Burgess  was  not  coming.  *'  I've  given 
him  up  now,"  said  Miss  Stanbury.  "I 
think  I'll  send  and  put  them  all  off." 
Just  at  that  moment  there  came  a  knock 
at  the  door.  But  there  was  no  cab. 
Dorothy's  conjecture  had  been  right. 
The  London  gentleman  had  walked,  and 
his  portmanteau  had  been  carried  behind 
him  by  a  boy.  "  How  did  he  get  here  ?  " 
exclaimed  Miss  Stanbury,  as  she  heard 
the  strange  voice  speaking  to  Martha 
downstairs.  But  Dorothy  knew  better 
than  to  answer  the  question. 

''Miss  Stanbury,  1  am  very  glad  to 
see  you,"  said  Mr,  Brooke  Burgess,  as 
he  entered  the  room.  Miss  Stanbury 
courtesied,  and  then  took  him  by  both 
hands.  "  You  wouldn't  have  known  me, 
I  daresay,"  he  continued.  "A  black 
heard  and  a  bald  head  do  make  a  differ- 
ence." 

'^  You  are  not  bald  at  all/'  said  Miss 
Stanbury. 

*'  I  am  beginning  to  be  thin  enough  at 
the  top.  I  am  so  glad  to  come  to  you, 
and  80  much  obliged  to  you  for  having 
me  I     How   well  I  remember  the  old 


room  I 


!  " 


**  This  is  my  niece.  Miss  Dorothy  Stan- 
bury, from  Nuncombe  Putney."  Doro- 
thy was  about  to  make  some  foi*mal 
acknowledgment  of  the  introduction, 
when  Brooke  Burgess  came  up  to  her 
and  shook  her  hand  heartily.  *'  She  lives 
with  me,"  continued  the  aunt. 

"And  what  has  ^become  of  Hugh?" 
said  Brooke. 

*'We  never  talk  of  him,"  said  Miss 
Stanbury  gravely. 

"  I  hope  there's  nothin&r  wrong  ?  I 
hear  of  him  very  often  in  London." 

**  My  aunt  and  he  don't  agree ; — that's 
all,"  said  Dorothy. 

"He  has  given  up  his  profession  «<»  ^ 


banister, — ^in  which  he  might  have  lived 
like  a  gentleman,"  said  Miss  Staubury, 
"  and  has  taken  i,o  writing  for  a — penny 
newspaper." 

"Everybody  does  that  now.  Miss 
Stanbury." 

"  I  hope  you  don't,  Mr.  Burgess." 

"I!  Nobody  would  print  anything 
that  I  wrote.  I  don't  write  for  any- 
thing^, certainly." 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Miss 
Stanbury. 

Brooke  Burgess,  or  Mr.  Brooke,  as  he 
came  to  be  called  very  shortly  by  the 
servants  in  the  house,  was  a  good-look- 
ing man,  with  black  whiskers  and  black 
hair,  which,  as  he  said,  was  beginning  to 
be  thin  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  plea- 
sant small  bright  eyes.  Dorothy  thought 
that  next  to  her  brother  Hugh  he  was 
the  most  good-natured  looking  man  sho 
had  ever  seen.  He  was  rather  below 
the  middle  height,  and  somewhat  in- 
clined to  be  stout.  But  he  would  boast 
that  he  could  still  walk  his  twelve  miles 
in  three  hours,  and  would  add  that  as 
long  as  he  could  do  that  he  would  never 
recognize  the  necessity  of  putting  him- 
self on  short  commons.  He  had  a  well- 
cut  nose,  not  quite  aquiline,  but  tending 
that  way,  a  chm  with  a  dimple  on  it,  and 
as  sweet  a  mouth  as  ever  declared  the 
excellence  of  a  man's  temper.  Dorothy 
immediately  began  to  compare  him  with 
her  brother  Hugh,  who  was  to  her,  of 
all  men,  the  most  godlike.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  her  to  make  any  comparison 
between  Mr.  Gibson  and  Mr.  Burgess. 
Her  brother  Hugh  was  the  most  godlike 
of  men ;  but  there  was  something  godlike 
also  about  the  new-comer.  Mr.  Gibson, 
to  Dorothy's  eyes,  was  by  no  means 
divine. 

"  I  used  to  call  you  Aunt  Stanbury," 
said  Brooke  Burgess  to  the  old  lady; 
"  am  I  to  go  on  doing  it  now  ?  " 

"You  may  call  me  what  you  like," 
said  Miss  Stanbury.  "  Only, — dear  me  ; 
— I  never  did  see  anybody  so  much  al- 
tered." Before  she  went  up  to  dress 
herself  for  dinner,  Miss  Stanbury  was 
quite  restored  to  her  good-humor,  as 
Dorothy  could  perceive. 

The  dinner  passed  off  well  enough. 
Mr.  Gibson  at  the  head  of  the  tabl^.  '^\^- 

indeed,  look  very  mn^^  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^  \^' 
ment  as  ^^xy^^gu  he  conceived  that  his 
position  revealed  to  the  outer  world 
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those  ideas  of  his  in  regard  to  Dorothy, 
which  ought  to  have  been  secret  for  a 
while  longer.  There  are  few  men  who 
do  not  feel  ashamed  of  being  paraded 
before  the  world  as  acknowledged 
suitors,  whereas  ladies  accept  the  posi- 
tion with  something  almost  of  tiiumph. 
The  lady  perhaps  regards  herself  as  the 
successful  angler,  whereas  the  gentleman 
is  conscious  of  some  similitude  to  the 
unsuccessful  fish.  Mr.  Gibson,  though 
he  was  not  yet  gasping  in  the  basket, 
had  some  presentiment  of  this  feeling, 
which  made  his  present  seat  of  honor 
unpleasant  to  him.  Brooke  Burgess,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table,  was  as  gay 
as  a  lark.  Mrs.  MacHugh  sat  on  one 
side  of  him,  and  Miss  Stanbury  on  the 
other,  and  he  laughed  at  the  two  old 
ladies,  reminding  them  of  his  former  do- 
ings in  Exeter, — ^how  he  had  hunted 
Mrs.  MacHugh's  cat,  and  had  stolen 
Aunt  Stanbury's  best  apricot  jam,  till 
everybody  began  to  perceive  that  he 
was  quite  a  success.  Even  Sir  Peter 
Mancrudy  laughed  at  his  jokes,  and  Mrs. 
Powel,  from  the  other  side  of  Sir  Peter, 
^tretched  her  head  forward  so  that  she 
might  become  of  the  gay  party. 

"  There  isn't  a  word  of  it  true,"  said 
Miss  Stanbury.  "  It's  all  pure  invention, 
and  a  great  scandal.  I  never  did  such 
a  thing  In  my  life." 

"Didn't  you,  though?"  said  Brooke 
Burgess.  "  I  remember  it  as  well  as  if 
it  was  yesterday,  and  old  Dr.  Ball,  the 
prebendary,  with  the  carbuncles  on  his 
nose,  saw  it  too  I " 

"I)r  Ball  had  no  carbuncles  on  his 
nose, "  Sfiid  Mrs.  MacHugh.  "  You'll 
say  next  that  I  have  carbuncles  on  my 
nose." 

"  He  had  three.  I  remember  each  of 
them  quite  well,  and  so  does  Sir  Peter." 

Then  everybody  laughed ;  and  Martha, 
who  was  in  the  room.  Knew  that  Brooke 
Burgess  was  a  com}>lete  success. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Gibson  was  talk- 
ing to  Dorothy;  but  Dorothy  was 
endeavoring  to  listen  to  the  conversation 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  *^  I  found 
it  very  dirty  on  the  roads  to-day  outside 
the  city,"  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

'*  Very  dirty,"  said  Dorothy,  looking 

round  at  Mr.  Burgess,  as  she  spoke. 

-  T>^  4.U0  ziayement  in  the  High  Street 
was  dry  enough?' 

"Quite  dry,"  said  Dorothy. 
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there  came  a  peal  of  laughter  from  Mrs. 
MacHugh  and  Sir  Peter,  and  Dorothy 
wondered  whether  anybody  before  had 
ever  made  those  two  steady  old  people 
laugh  after  that  fashion.' 

"  I  should  so  like  to  get  a  drive  with 
ou  up  to  the  top  of  Haldon  Hill,"  said 
"r.  Gibson.  "  When  the  weather  gets 
fine,  that  is.  Mrs.  Powel  was  talking 
about  it." 

"  It  would  be  very  nice,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  You  have  never  seen  the  view  from 
Haldon  Hill  yet?"  asked  Mr.  Gibson. 
But  to  this  question  Dorothy  could 
make  no  answer.  Miss  Stanbury  had 
lifted  one  of  the  table-spoons,  as  though 
she  was  going  to  strike  Mr.  Brooke 
Burgess  with  the  bowl  of  it.  And  this 
during  a  dinner  party  I  From  that 
moment  Dorothy  turned  herself  round, 
and  became  one  of  the  listeners  to  the 
fun  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  Poor 
Mr.  Gibson  soon  found  himself  "no- 
where." 

"  I  never  saw  a  njan  so  much  altered 
in  my  life,"  said  Mrs.  MacHugh,  up  in  the 
drawing-room.  "  I  don't  remember  that 
he  used  to  be  clever." 

"  He  was  a  bright  boy ! "  said  Miss 
Stanbury. 

"But  the  Burgesses  all  used  to  be 
such  serious,  straxt-laced  people,"  said 
Mi-s.  MacHugh.  "Excellent  people," 
she  added,  remembering  the  source  of 
her  friend's  wealth ;  "but  none  of  them 
like  that," 

"I  call  him  a  very  handsome  man," 
said  Mrs.  Powel.  "I  suppose  he's  not 
married  yet  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,"  said  Miss  Stanbury. 
"  There's  time  enough  for  him  yet." 

"He'll  find  plenty  here  to  set  their 
caps  at  him,"  said  Mrs.  MacHugh. 

"  He's  a  little  old  for  my  girls,"  said 
Mrs.  Powel,  laughing.  Mrs.  Powel  was 
the  happy  mother  of  four  daughters,  of 
whom  the  eldest  was  only  twelve. 

"  There  are  others  who  are  more  for- 
ward," said  Mrs.  MacHugh.  "  What  a 
chance  it  would  be  for  dear  Arabella 
French ! " 

"  Heaven  forbid! "  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

"  And  then  poor  Mr.  Gibson  wouldn't 
any  longer  be  like  the  donkey  between 
two  bundles  of  hay,"  said  liirs.  PoweL 
Dorothy  was  quite  determined  that  she 
would  never  marry  a  man  who  was  like 
a  donkey  between  two  bundles  of  hay. 
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When  the  gentlemen  oame  up  into  the 
drawing-room  Dorothy  was  seated  be- 
hind the  urn  and  tea-things  at  a  large 
table,  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  ap- 
proached only  at  one  side.  There  was 
one  chair  at  her  left  hand,  bat  at  her 
right  hand  there  was  no  room  for  a  seat, 
— only  room  for  some  civil  gentleman  to 
take  away  Ml  caps  and  bring  them  back 
empty.  Dorothy  was  not  sufficiei^tly 
ready-witted  to  see  the  danger  of  this 
position  till  Mr.  Gibson  had  seated  him- 
self in  the  chair.  Then  it  did  seem 
crael  to  her  that  she  should  be  thus  be- 
sieged for  the  rest  of  the  evening  as  she 
had  been  also  at  dinner.  While  the  tea 
was  being  consumed  Mr.  Gibson  assisted 
at  the  service,  asking  ladies  whether 
they  would  have  cake  or  bread  and  but- 
ter ;  but  when  all  that  was  over  Dorothy 
was  still  in  her  prison,  and  Mr.  Gibson 
was  still  the  jailer  at  the  gate.  She  soon 
perceived  that  everybody  else  was  chat- 
ting and  laughing,  and  that  Brooke  Bur- 
gess was  the  centre  of  a  little  circle 
which  had  formed  itself  quite  at  a  dis- 
tance from  her  seat.  Once,  twice,  thrice 
she  meditated  an  escape,  but  she  had 
not  the  courage  to  make  the  attempt. 
She  did  not  know  how  to  manage  it. 
She  was  conscious  that  her  aunt's  eye 
was  upon  her,  and  that  her  aunt  would 
expect  her  to  listen  to  Mr.  Gibson.  At 
la£it  she  gave  u|)  all  hope  of  moving,  and 
was  anxious  simply  that  Mr.  Gibson 
should  confine  himself  to  the  dirt  of  the 
paths  and  the  noble  prospect  from  Haldon 
Hill. 

*'  I  think  we  shall  have  more  rain  be- 
fore we  have  done  with  it,^'  he  said. 
Twice  before  during  the  evening  he  had 
been  very  eloquent  about  the  rafin. 

"I  dare  say  we  shall,"  said  Dorothy. 
And  then  there  came  the  sound  of  loud 
laughter  from  Sir  Peter,  and  Dorothy 
could  see  that  he  was  poking  Brooke 
Burgess  in  the  ribs.  There  had  never 
been  anything  so  gay  before  «hice  'she 
had  been  in  Exeter,  and  now  she  was 
hemmed  up  in  that  corner,  away  from  it 
all,  by  Mr.  Gibson. 

"  This  Mr.  Burgess  seems  to  be  differ- 
ent from  the  other  Burgesses,"  said  !Mr. 
Gibson. 

*♦  I  think  he  must  be  very  devef,"  said 
Dorothy. 

**  Well  ; — ^yes ;  in  a  sort  of  a  way. 
What  people  call  a  Merry  Andrew  " 


"I  like  people  who  make  me  laugh 
and  laugh  themselves,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  laughter 
is  a  veiy  good  thing, — in  its  place.  I 
am  not  at  all  one  of  those  who  would 
make  the  world  altogether  grave.  There 
are  serious  things,  and  there  must  be 
serious  moments." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  And  I  think  that  serious  conversation 
upon  the  whole  has  more  allurements 
than  converaation  which  when  you  come 
to  examine  it  is  found  to  mean  nothing. 
Don't  you  ?" 

"I  suppose  everybody  should  mean 
something  when  he  talks." 

"  Just  so.  That  is  exactly  my  idea," 
said  Mr.  Gibson.  "  On  all  such  subjects 
as  that  I  should  be  so  sorry  if  you  and  I 
did  not  agree.  I  really  should."  Then 
he  paused,  and  Dorothy  was  so  confoutad- 
ed  by  what  6he  conceived  to  be  the 
dangers  of  the  coming  moment  that  she 
was  unable  even  to  think  what  she  ought 
to  say.  She  heard  Mrs.  MacHugh's 
clear,  sharp,  merry  voice,  and  she  heard 
her  aunt's  tone  of  pretended  anger,  and 
she  heard  Sir  Peter's  continued  laughter, 
and  Brooke  Burgess  as  he  continued  thie 
telling  of  some  story;  but  her  own 
trouble  was  too  great  to  allow  of  her  at- 
tending to  what  was  going  on  at  the 
other  end  of  the  rodm.  "There  is  noth- 
ing as  to  which  I  am  so  anxious  as  that 
you  and  I  should  agree  about  serious 
things,"  said  Mr.'GibSon. 

"I  suppose  we  do  agree  about  going 
to  church,"  said  Dorothy.  She  knew 
that  she  could  have  made  no  speech  more 
stupid,  moresensel^i^,  more  ineflBcacious; 
•^but  what  was  she  to  say  in  answer  to 
sudh  an  assitriance? 

"I  hope  so," 'said  Mr.  Gibson  ;  "and 
I  think  so.  Yonr  aunt  is  a  most  excel- 
lent woman,  and  her  opinion  has  very 
great  weight  with  me  on  all  subjects,—^ 
even  as  to  tnatters  of  church  discipline 
and  doctrine,  in  which,  as  a  clergyman, 
I  am  of  course  presumed  to  be  more  at 
home.  But  your  aunt  is  a  woman  among 
a  thousand." 

"  Of  course  I  think  she  is  very  good." 

"  And  she  is  so  right  about  this  young 
man  and  her  property.  Don't  you  think 
so  ?  " 

"  Quite  right,  Mr.  Gibson." 

**  Because,  you  know,  to  you,  of  course, 
being  her  near  relative,  and  the  one  she 
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has  singled  out  as  the  recipient  of  her 
kindness,  it  might  have  been  cause  for 
some  discontent." 

"Discontent  to  me,  Mr.  Gibson?" 

"  I  am  quite  sure  your  feelings  are  what 
they  ought  to  be.  And  for  myself,  if  I 
ever  were, — that  is  to  say,  supposing  I 

coald  be  in    any  way.  interested . 

But  perhaps  it  is  premature  to  make  any 
suggestion  on  that  head  at  present." 

"I  don't  at  all  understand  what  you 
mean,  Mr.  Gibson." 

"  I  thought  that  perhaps  I  might  take 

this  opportunity  of  expressing .  But, 

after  all,  the  levity  of  the  moment  is 
hardly  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments 
which  I  should  wish  to  express." 

"  I  think  that  I  ought  to  go  to  my  aunt 
now,  Mr.  Gibson,  as  perhaps  she  might 
want  something."  Then  she  did  push 
back  her  chair  and  stand  upon  her  legs, 
— and  Mr.  Gibson,  after  pausing  for  a 
moment,  allowed  her  to  escape.  Soon 
after  that  the  visitors  went,  and  Brooke 
Burgess  was  left  in  the  drawing-room 
with  Miss  Stanbnry  and  Dorothy. 

**  How  well  I  recollect  all  the  people," 
said  Brooke ;  "  Sir  Peter,  and  old  Mrs. 
MacHugh  ;  and  Mrs.  Powel,  who  then 
used  to  be  called  the  beautiful  Miss  Noel. 
And  I  remember  every  bit  of  furniture 
in  the  room." 

"Nothing  changed  except  the  old 
woman,  Brooke,"  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

"Upon  my  word  you  are  the  least 
changed  of  all, — except  that  you  don't 
seem  to  be  so  terrible  as  you  were  then." 

"  Was  I  very  terrible,  Brooke  ?  " 

"  My  mother  had  told  me,  I  fancy,  that 
I  was  never  to  make  a  noise,  and  be  sure 
not  to  break  any  of  the  china.  You  were 
always  very  good-natured,  and  when  you 
gave  me  a  silver  watch  I  could  hardly 
believe  the  extent  of  ray  own  bliss." 

"You  wouldn't  care  about  a  watch 
from  an  old  woman  now,  Brooke  ?  " 

"  You  try  me.  But  what  rakes  you  are 
here!  It's  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  I 
must  go  and  have  a  smoke." 

"  Have  a  what  ?  "  said  Miss  Stanbury, 
with  a  startled  air. 

"A  smoke.  You  needn't  be  frighten- 
ed, I  don't  mean  in  the  house." 

"  No ; — ^I  hope  you  don't  mean  that." 

"But  I  may  take  a  turn  round  the 
Close  with  a  pipe; — mayn't  I?" 

"I  suppose  all  young  men  do  smoke 
now,"  said  Miss  Stanbury,  sorrowfully. 


"  Every  one  of  them ;  and  they  tell 
me  that  the  young  women  mean  to  take 
to  it  before  long." 

"  If  I  saw  a  young  woman  smoking,  I 
should  blush  for  my  sex  ;  and  thouirh  she 
were  the  nearest  and  dearest  that  I  had, 
I  would  never  speak  to  her — ^never.  Do- 
rothy, I  don't  think  Mr.  Gibson  smokes." 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  aunt." 

"  I  hope  he  doesn^t.  I  do  hope  that 
he  does  not.  I  cannot  understand  what 
pleasure  it  is  that  men  take  in  making 
chimneys  of  themselves,  and  going  about 
smelling  so  that  no  on6  can  bear  to  come 
near  them." 

Brooke  merely  laughed  at  this,  and 
went  his  way,  and  smoked  his  pipe  out 
in  the  Close,  while  Martha  sat  up  to  let 
him  in  when  he  had  finished  it.  Then 
Dorothy  escaped  at  once  to  her  room, 
fearful  of  being  questioned  by  her  aunt 
about  Mr.  Gibson.  She  had,  she  thought 
now,  quite  made  up  her  mind.  There 
was  nothing  in  Mr.  Gibson  that  she 
liked.  She  was  by  no  means  so  sure  as 
she  had  been  when  she  was.  talking  to 
her  sister,  that  she  would  prefer  a  cler- 
gyman to  any  one  else.  She  had  formed 
no  strong  ideas  on  the  subject  of  love- 
making,  but  she  did  think  that  any  man 
who  really  cared  for  her,  would  find 
some  other  way  of  expressing  his  love 
than  that  which  Mr.  Gibson  had  adopted. 
And  then  Mr.  Gibson  had  spoken  to  her 
about  her  aunt's  money  in  a  way  that 
was  distasteful  to  her.  She  thought  that 
she  was  quite  sure  that  if  he  should  ask 
her,  she  would  not  accept  him. 

She  was  nearly  undressed,  nearly  safe 
for  the  night,  when  there  came  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  her  aunt  entered  the 
room.  "He  has  come  in,"  said  Miss 
Stanbury. 

"  I  suppose  he  has  had  his  pipe,  then." 

**  I  wish  he  didn't  smoke.  I  do  wish 
he  didn't  smoke.  But  I  suppose  an  old 
woman  like  me  is  only  making  herself  a 
'  fool  to  care  about  such  things.  If  they 
all  do  it  I  can't  prevent  them.  He  seems 
to  be  a  very  nice  young  man — ^in  other 
things  ;  does  he  not,  Dolly  ?  " 

"Very  nice  indeed,  Aunt  Stanbury." 

**  And  he  has  done  very  well  in  his 
office.  And  as  for  his  saying  that  he 
must  smoke,  I  like  that  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  doing  it  on  the  sly." 

"  I  don't  think  Mr.  Burjo^ess  would  do 
anything  on  the  sly,  aunt. 
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"  No,  no ;  I  don't  think  he  would. 
Dear  me;  he's  not  at  all  like  what  I 
fancied." 

"  Everybody  seems  to  like  him  very 
much." 

"  Didn't  they  ?  I  never  saw  Sir  Peter 
so  much  taken.  And  there  was  quite  a 
flirtation  between  him  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
Hugh.  And  now,  my  dear,  tell  me 
about  Mr.  Gibson." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  tell,  Aunt  Stan- 
bury." 

*'  Isn't  there  ?  From  what  I  saw  going 
on,  I  thought  there  would  be  something 
to  tell.  He  was  talking  to  you  the 
whole  evening." 

"  As  it  happened  he  was  sitting  next 
to  me,— of  course.'* 

"  Indeed  he  was  sitting  next  to  you ; 
— so  much  so  that  I  thought  everything 
would  be  settled." 

*'  If  I  tell  you  something,  Aunt  Stan- 
bury,  you  mustn't  be  angry  with  me." 

"  Tell  me  what  ?  What  is  it  you  have 
to  tell  me  ?  " 

"I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  care  for 
Mr.  Gibson  ; — ^not  in  that  way." 
"  Why  not,  Dorothy  ?  " 
**I'm  sure  he  doesn't  care  for  me. 
And  I  don't  think  he  means  it." 

*'  I  tell  you  he  does  mean  it.  Mean 
it !  Why,  I  tell  you  it  has  all  been  set- 
tled between  us.  Since  I  first  spoke  to 
you  I  have  explained  to  him  exactly 
what  I  intend  to  do.  He  knows  that  he 
can  give  up  his  house  and  come  and  live 
here.  I  am  sure  he  must  have  said 
something  about  it  to  you  to-night." 
"  Not  a  word.  Aunt  Stanbury." 
"  Then  he  will." 

"  Dear  aunt,  I  do  so  wish  you  would 
prevent  it.  I  don't  like  him.  I  don't 
mdeed." 


"  Not  like  him  I  " 

"  No ; — ^I  don't  care  for  him  a  bit,  and 
I  never  shall.  I  can't  help  it.  Aunt  Stan- 
.bury.  I  thought  I  would  try,  but  I  find 
it  would  be  impossible.  You  can't  want 
me  to  marry  a  man  if  I  don't  love 
him." 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my 
life.  Not  love  him !  And  why  shouldn't 
you  love  him?  He's  a  gentleman. 
Everybody  respects  him.  He'll  have 
plenty  to  make  you  comfortable  all  your 
life  I  And  then  why  didn't  you  teU  me 
before  ?  " 

"I  didn't  know.  Aunt  Stanbury.  I 
thought  that  perhaps " 

"  Perhaps  what  ?  " 

''I  could  not  say  all  at  once  that  I 
didn't  care  for  him,  when  I  had  never  so 
much  as  thought  about  it  for  a  moment 
before." 

«  You  haven't  told  him  this  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  not  told  him.  I  couldn't 
begin  by  telling  him,  you  know." 

"  Then  I  must  pray  that  you  will  think 
about  it  again.  Have  you  imagined 
what  a  great  thing  for  you  it  would  be 
to  be  established  for  life, — so  that  you 
should  never  have  any  more  trouble 
again  about  a  home,  about  money,  or 
anything?  Don't  answer  me  now, 
Dorothy,  but  think  of  it.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  I  was  doing  such  an  excellent 
thing  for  both  of  you."  So  saying  Miss 
Stanbury  left  the  room,  and  Dorothy 
was  enabled  to  obey  her,  at  any  rate,  in 
one  matter.  She  did  think  of  it.  She 
lay  awake  thinking  of  it  almost  all  the 
night  But  the  more  she  thought  of  it, 
the  less  able  was  she  to  realize  to  her- 
self any  future  comfort  or  happiness  in 
the  idea  of  becoming  Mrs.  Gibson. 

(To  b«  oontinned.) 
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"  If  we  go  on  at  this  rate.  Sir  John," 
said  Baron  Brunow  to  Sir  John  Cam 
Hobhouse,  at  that  time  President  of  the 

*  A  remarkably  able  and  Buggestive  pamphlet 
with  the  above  title,  which  has  been  privately 
circulated  among  the  leading  statesmen  and  po- 
liticians who  take  an  earnest  and  enlightened  in- 
terest in  the  relative  positions  of  Russia  and  Eng- 
land in  Central  Asia,  has  furnished,  without  any 
breach  of  confidence,  the  chief  materials  for  the 
composition  of  the  present  essay. 


Board  of  Control,  "  the  Cossack  and  the 
Sepoy  will  soon  meet  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus."  "Very  probably,  Baron," 
was  the  spirited  reply  of  the  British 
statesman ;  "  but,  however  much  I  should 
regret  the  collision,  I  should  have  no  fear 
of  the  result."  It  is  now  very  nearly 
nine-and-twenty  years  since  those  diplo- 
matic sallies  were  exchanged.  At  that 
time  General  Peroffski  was  supposed  to 
be  in  possession  of  the  Khanate  of  Khiva 
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while,  on  the  other  hnnd,  it  was  propos- 
ed to  despatch  a  Biitish  array  into 
Bokhara  in  pursuit  of  Dost  Mohammed. 
The  Muscovite  expedition,  however, 
perished  miserably  from  cold  and  hunger; 
and  a  similar  fate  befell  the  Anglo-Indian 
forces  in  their  attempted  retreat  to  Jel- 
lalabad.  Since  that  disastrous  epoch  no 
advance  has  befen  made  by  the  Sepoy 
•towards  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  though 
the  Cossack  waters  his  horse  in  its 
stream,  and  Russian  gunboats  are  about 
to  command  its  navigation.  Khokan  ab- 
sorbed, Khiva  dependent,  Samarcand  an- 
nexed, Bokhara  submissive,  and  Persia 
subservient — these,  are  the  fruits  of  a 
persistent  policy  that  makes  time  its 
ally,  and  which  converts  a  temporary 
check  into  a  permanent  conquest.  .  For 
these  successes  of  the  Russian  arms  Eng- 
land is  told  to  rejoice,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
ordinarily  "a  benefit  to  a  neighboring 
government  for  *&  government  by  a  ci- 
vilized state  to  be  Substituted  for  ^ 
barbarous  government."  This  country, 
it  is  added,  "  might  even  gain  commer- 
cially if  Russian  progress  were  continued 
'fiirther ; "  for,  though  "  at  present  the 
"Russian  system  of  protection  excludes 
British  gooils  from  Central  Asia,"  that 
"  prohibition  is  itself  in  some  measure  a 
political  expedient,  the  'use  of  \vhich 
would,  in  that  state  of  circumstances, 
have  been  exhausted,  arid  it  could  not 
stand  with  India  ready  to  pour  its  com- 
'merce  across  the  Russian  border/'  * 

Conceding,  for  argument's  sake,  the 
'truth  of  this  position,  it  may  yet  be 
questioned  whether  the  cbmmerdal  or 
tne  political  vieV  bf  Hu^sian  encroach- 
ments in  Central  Asia  is  the  more  im- 
portant as  regards  the  interest  of  British 
India.  Military  empires  do  not  subsist 
by  commerce  alone.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  public  opinion  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  In  the  case  of  a  depen- 
dency held  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  attach  to  our  eastern  pos- 
sesfsions,  the  preservation  of  prestige  and 
moral  influence  is  certainly  of  not  less 
moment  than  the  extenaon  of  commercial 
relations.  It  sholild  never  T^e  forgotten 
that  the  English  are  only  encamped  in 
India,  in  the  sanfie  6ense  that  the  Turks 
are  said  to  be  efncamped  in  Europe,  The 
i*emembrance  of  jpast  Achievements,  and 
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belief  in  our  actual  po  wei:,  form  the  basis 
of  our  empire.  The '  former,  however, 
is  fast  fading  away ;  and  the  latter  has 
been  seriously  impaired  by  the  rumors 
of  blunders  and  disasters  which  were 
industriously  circulated  throngbout  India 
at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war. 

"  In  one  instance,  long  after  that  war 
was  over,"  writes  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  already  alluded  to,  "I  was 
'asked  by  a  very  highly-educated  native 
to  procure  for  him  General  de  Tod- 
leben's  account  of  that  war.  Thinking  it 
strange  that  he  should  evince  so  much 
interest  in  a  war  some  years  after  it  was 
over,  I  inquired  the  cause,  and  was  in- 
formed that,  having  read  both  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  accounts,  he  was  now 
anxious  .to  read  the  Russian  account 
And  what  was  his  object?  viz.  'that,' 
as  he  stated,  .*by  a  comparison  of  all 
three  he  might  form  his  own  opinion  as  to 
which  of  the  great  Powers  individually 
waa  the  strongest.'  His  argument  was, 
that  the  natives  of  India  felt  that  no 
Indian  or  Asiatic  Power  was  strong 
enough  to  obtain  the  supremacy  in 
India,  and  thus  preserve  peace  and  good 
order,  and  that  consequently  the  in- 
telligent natives  were  satisfied  to  remain 
nnder  the  government  of  a  foreign 
Power;  but  he  mjdntaraed  that  they 
Vould  not  feel  ssltisfied  with  their 
present  position,  or  have  any  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  British  rule,  if  they 
"believed  that  any  other  European  Power 
Was  stronger  than  England." 

The  astonishing  progress  of  Russian 
arms  and  policy  in  Central  Asia  comes 
home  to  the  Indian  mind  with  much 
greater  force  than  the  story  of  dis- 
asters experienced  in  Europe,  and  at  the 
hands  of  four  allied  Powers.  Sebastopol 
may  have  fallen,  but  so  also  did  Kars; 
and  the  Caucasus  was  subdued  and  de- 
populated in  spite  of  Great  Britain, 
though  aided  by  France,  Sardinia,  and 
Tiirkey.  The  policy  of  non-intervention, 
Which  has  become  it  political  maxim  in 
this  country,  is  viewed  by  our  Indian 
fellow-subjects  and  dependants  as  ^ 
aymptom  and  a  recognition  of  decay. 
They  cannot  understand  how  an  empire 
founded  on  annexation  should  culminate 
in  the  repudiation  of  the  practices  by 
which  it  obtained  suofh  vast  dimensions. 
England's  supposed  Weakness  becomes 
Russia's     resu     opportunity,    and    the 
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^^  Russ  "  is  already  looked  upon  as  the 
possible  ruler  of  India,  and  at  no  very 
distant  date. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  princes 
and  nobles  of  India  would  haTe  every- 
thing to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain,  by  a 
change  of  masters ;  as  if  it  would  not  be 
the  first  act  of  an  invader  to  proclaim 
the  inviolability  of  all  existing  rights, 
and  privileges,  supplemented  by  addi- 
tional honors  and  emoluments.  In  other 
quarters  the  national  debt  of  India  is, 
put  forward  as  a  barrier  against  for- 
eign invasion  and  civil  convulsion,  in 
ignorance  or  forgetfVilness  of  the  fact, 
that  not  one-third  of  the  whole  amount 
is  due  to  natives.  The  same  want  of 
confidence  is  displayed  in  their  reluc- 
tance to  inyest  money  in  pnblic  works. 
Of  the  eighty  millions  sterling  expended 
on  railways,  canals,  and  other  works  of 
public  utility,  not  one-eightieth  pail  has 
been  furnished  by  native  subscribei*s. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
under  the  British  Government,  the 
natives  generally  enjoy  personal  se- 
curity and  material  well-being  to  an  ex- 
tent that  no  Asiatic  country  has  ever 
witnessed  since  the  conamencement  of 
the  historic  era.  We  have  freely  intro- 
duced all  the  latest  improvements  of. 
European  science  and  experience.  We 
have  tendered  the  means  of  education  to 
all  who  will  accept  the  boon,  and  have 
labored  strenuously,  and  even  affection- 
ately, to  ameliorate  the  social  and  moral 
condition  of  all  classes  of  the  Indian 
community.  Unfortunately,  however, 
oar  manner  is  overbearing,  supercilious, 
and  offensive;  we  interjere  officiously 
with  domestic  habits  and  usages ; 
we  legislate  from  a  European  poiut  of 
view ;  in  short,  we  are  nothing  if  not 
Eng]i?h. 

The  income-tax  was  universally  un- 
popular. ^^  Throughout  Hindostan,"  • 
writes  an  intelligent  and  friendly  native, 
^^it  is  regarded  as  a  national  mulct  for 
the  rebellion.  The  mysterious  wants  of 
the  State  are  incomprehensible  to  the 
popular  understanding.  As  yet  the 
Indians  have  not  a  coinmon  national 
mind  to  feel  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
a  conmion  State.  They  are  busy  about . 
their  own  private  fiscal  prosperity,  and 
indifferent  to  any  outside  calls  of  com- 
mon interest.  It  never  enters  into  their 
thoughts  to  inquire  about  the  annual  in- 


come or  expenditure  of  the  State,  or  to 
care  about  its  chronic  deficits.  .  .  . 
Never  before  was  the  national  debt 
known  in  India,  where  only  the  whim  of 
a  despot  had  to  be  pledged  for  its  pay- 
ment. Not  more  is  the  national  debt 
foreign  to  the  ideas  of  the  north-west- 
ems  than  is  the  income-tax.  The  native 
mind  must  be  taught  to  appreciate  the 
wants  of  the  Stale,  to  feel  an  interest 
in  its  well-being,  before,  it  nill  en- 
dorse the  opinion  tb^t  taxation  is  no 
tyranny.''  * 

Municipal  commissions  are  scarcely 
less  odious,  because  of  their  inquisitorial 
character.  Then,  the  Tenancy  Bijl  is 
regarded  with  tmdisguised  detestation 
in  the  Punjab  not  less  than  in  Oude,  and 
angry  murmurs  are  heard  in  all  quarters. 
'^  The  people,"  said  Sindiah  to  Colonel 
Daly,  "are  bewildered  by  your  legis- 
lation. You  coil  act  upon  act,  code 
upon  code,  with  sections  innumerable. 
Yon  never  leave  them  alone.  I  am 
told  that  your  district  officers  have  less 
intercourse  with  their  ryots  than  for- 
merly; there  is  more  of  system  and 
less  sympathy  nowadays.  In  your  desire 
to  press  on  improvements,  you  overlook 
the  vast  difference  between  us  and  you." 
That,  in  truth,  is  the  weak  point  in  our 
armor.  We  have  succeeded  in  com- 
manding respect,  and,  until  very  re- 
cently, m  inspiring  fear;  but  we  have 
never  won  the  good-will  of  the  people,  or 
been  regarded  otherwise  than  as  infidels 
and  intruders.  The  princes  and  chiefs 
view  us  with  no  more  kindly  eyes  than 
does  the  bulk  of  the  population.  N  otwith- 
standing  Lord  Canning's  admirable  pro- 
clamation, which  they  accepted  as  their 
li(»ro  cParo^  they  are  filled  with  doubts 
and  misgivings  as  to  the  honesty  and 
good  faith  of  the  British  Government. 
They  know  that  the  installation  of  the 
youthful  Maharajah  of  Mysore  was  per- 
mitted only  out  of  deference  to  repeated 
orders  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
They  ask  wby  the  Nawab  of  Tonk 
should  be  deposed  without  any  official 
inquiry  into  his  conduct,  and  the  Imaum 
of  Muscat  recognized,  and  even  assisted, 
though  he  had  foully  murdered  his  own 
father.    They  are  further  startled  by 
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the  reopening  of  the  case  of  the  late 
Maharajah  of  Kuppoortala's  will,  after  a 
lapse  of  sixteen  years,  and  its  absolute 
settlement  by  Lord  Canning  in  open 
durbar.  These  and  similar  high-handed 
acts  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  have  excited 
feelings  of  discontent  and  dismay  among 
the  great  feudatories  of  State,  and 
caused  them  to  watch  with  a  dangerous 
interest  the  progress  of  Russia  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Hindoo-Khoosh. 

An  invasion  of  India  from  the  north- 
west is,  for  the  present,  of  course,  quite 
out  of  the  question.  Many  years  mast 
elapse  before  consolidation  has  succeeded 
to  cctfiquest.  It  is,  however,  entirely  a 
question  of  commissariat.  Even  the 
Times^  while  scoffing  at  the  panic  fears 
of  Russophobists,  admits  that  ^'war  is 
not  solely  a  question  of  men."  The  men 
must  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  supplied 
with  arms  and  ammunition.  This  cannot 
be  done  so  long  as  a  disaffected  popu- 
lation intervenes  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  Ehyber  Pass.  All  these 
predatory  tribes  must  be  coerced  into 
silent  submission,  if  they  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  auxiliaries.  Neutrality  will 
not  suffice ;  for  a  repulse  would  turn 
waverers  into  active  enemies.  No  hos- 
tile step,  indeed,  will  be  taken  until  suc- 
cess is  made  nearly  certain  by  the  pro- 
mise of  native  co-operation.  In  the  mean 
time  a  new  generation  is  growing  up  to 
manhood  on  the  mountain  ranges  of  the 
Caucasus ;  the  Tatar  is  learning  to  fra- 
ternize with  his  Cossack  kinsman;  the 
Shah-in-Shah  js  every  day  more  enmeshed 
in  the  toils  of  the  Muscovite ;  and  Rus- 
sian gold  is  strengthening  the  hands  of 
the  ruler  of  Cabul.  And  here  a  few  re- 
marks may  be  offered  on  the  subject  of 
that  "  masterly  inactivity  "  for  which  Sir 
John  Lawrence  has  been  so  extrava- 
gantly praised  by  the  London  press. 

An  armed  intervention  in  Afghanistan 
is  a  proceedipg  which  no  man  in  his 
senses  would  advocate ;  nor,  indeed,  has 
it  been  called  for  by  any  act  of  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  Afghan  ruler  or 
people.  All  that  was  required  of  the  In- 
dian Government  was  an  expression  of 
sympathy  for  an  ally  sorely  straitened 
through  domestic  treason.  Having  re- 
cognized Shere  Ali  by  a  formal  treaty  as 
the  legitimate  successor  of  Dost  Moham- 
.med  in  the  sovereignty  of  Afghanistan, 
that  government  was  at  least  bound  to 


recognize  no  other  competitor  for  the 
throne  so  long  as  the  lawful  prince  ^^as 
able  to  make  head  against  his  rival.  It 
so  happened,  however,  that  Shere  Ali 
met  with  temporary  reverses,  and  was 
compelled  for  a  time  to  abandon  Cabal 
and  Candahar  to  the  victorious  rebel, 
Afzul  Khan.  Without  waiting  to  see 
the  issue  of  the  struggle.  Sir  Johb  Law- 
rence hastily  recognized  the  rebel  chief 
as  sovereign  of  those  two  cities  with 
their  surrounding  provinces,  and  pro- 
posed that  Shere  Ah  should  be  the  ruler 
of  Herat,  though  only  a  few  years  pre- 
viously the  Indian  Government  had  ex- 
pended upwards  of  three  millions  ster- 
ling to  prevent  a  similar  disrupture  of 
the  Afghan  kingdom.  Shere  Ali,  how- 
ever, was  little  disposed  to  accept  of  a 
part,  while  there  was  yet  a  chance  of  re- 
covering the  whole.  Afzul  Khan  has 
since  faUen  in  battle  ;  his  brother  Azira, 
who  succeeded  him,  has  been  totally  de- 
feated ;  and  we  learn  by  telegraph  that 
the  same  fate  has  overtaken  Abdul 
Rahman.  For  these  successes  Shere  Ali 
is  believed  to  be  in  a  great  measure  in- 
debted to  Russian  gold ;  and  it  is  qnite 
certain  that,  in  his  hour  of  need,  after  his 
heartless  and  impolitic  desertion  by  the 
Indian  Government,  he  applied  for  as- 
sistance both  to  the  Persian  Court  and 
to  the  Russian  headquarters  in  Central 
Asia.  It  may  be  asked,  indeed,  in  what 
manner  could  Sir  John  Lawrence  have 
rendered  any  material  aid  without  in- 
volving the  Government  in  a  second 
Afghan  campaign  ?  The  answer  is 
simple.  A  small  supply  of  money  would 
have  enabled  Shere  Ah  to  raise  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  have  crushed  the  rebellion 
in  the  bud,  and  would  have  bound  that 
prince  to  us  by  the  double  ties  of  grati- 
tude and  interest.  And  surely,  to  quote 
Sir  Harford  Jones's  quaint  illustration, 
"  The  British  territories  in  India  are  a 
park  valuable  enough  to  justify  the  pro- 
prietor in  spending  a  httle  money  to 
keep  its  pales  in  perfect  repair  and 
security." 

It*  is  every  way  to  the  advantage  of 
British  India  that  a  strong  government 
should  be  established  in  Afghanistan; 
but  nothing  can  be  less  desirable  than 
that  it  should  be  dependent  on  Russia, 
or  learn  to  regard  that  power  as  its 
surest  ally  and  protector.  With  Central 
Asia  subdued  and  consolidated,  Persia 
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subservient,   and    Afghanistan  friendly 
and  sympathetic,  the  invasion  of  India 
becomes   perfectly    practicable,  though 
Rtill  possibly  hazardous.    There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  hope  of  plundering 
the    rich    cities    of   Hindostan    would 
gather  round  the  Russian  banners  a  for- 
midable array  of  fierce  warriors,  fond  of 
adventure,  eager  for  battle,  and  quite 
capable  of  maintaining  themselves  in  an 
enemy's  country.     A  nucleus  of  60,000 
Russian  soldiers  would  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  recruiting  an  equal  force  from 
Khokan,  Khiva,  and  Bokhara.    Of  the 
Affijhan  soldiery,  at  least  100,000,  armed 
with  jezails  and   burning  for  revenge, 
would  join  the  invading  army,  speedily 
to  be  swelled  by  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  the  border-tribes,  with  whom 
the  Punjab  force  is   so  frequently  en- 
gaged.    Persia  also  might  be  counted 
upon  for  a  large  reinforcement ;  nor  is 
there  any  exaggeration  in  stating  that 
an  anny  of  300,000  fighting-men,  sup- 
ported by  artillery  and  nnimpeded  by 
baggage,  could  be  assembled  above  the 
Afghan  Passes  preparatory  to  a  sudden 
swoop  into  the  wide-spreading  plains  of 
Hindostan.  To  oppose  such  a  force,  v^at 
are  the  means  of  resistance  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Indian  Government?  In  the 
first  place,  no  reliance  could  be  placed 
upon  the  Mussulmans,  who  already  look 
to  Russia  as  their  protector.     Neither 
would  it  be  safe  to  denude  the  interior 
of  European    troops,    whose   presence 
would  more  than  ever  be  necessary  to 
hold  in  awe  the  disaffected,  and  to  pre- 
vent risings  in  the  rear  of  the  frontier 
force.  The  Hindoo  Sepoys,  again,  would 
be  no  match  for  either  Tatar,  Afghan,  or 
mountain    borderer.     There   would   re- 
main, then,  only  the  Sikhs,  the  Goorkas, 
the  Bhils,  and  perhaps  a  few  regiments 
hastily  levied  from  among  the  aboriginal 
hill-tribes.    The  European  portion  of  the 
Indian  army  does  not  exceed  66,000  men, 
including  artillery,  of  which  not  more 
than  40,000  could  be  spared  from  what 
may  be  called  garrison  duty.  The  native 
army,  as  at  present  constituted,  numbers 
barely  1 35,000  men,  including  the  Mo- 
hammedans, upon  whom  it  would  be  im- 
safe  to  rely.  No  doubt,  in  a  case  of  such 
great  emergency,  tempting  inducements 
would  be  offered  to  recruits,  and  many 
thousands  of  adventurous  spirits  would 
come  forward  at  the  .call  of  the  Sirkar. 


But  undisciplined  soldiers  are  little  bet- 
ter than  a  mob  of  ruffians,  and,  owing  to 
the  false  economy  of  the  irregular 
system,  there  is  not  a  single  officer  in 
excess  of  existing  duties.  This  certain 
consequence  of  doing  away  with  the  re- 
gular system  was  emphatically  predicted 
by  Sir  James  Outram ;  but  nothing 
would  then  go  down  with  the  public  but 
dashing  irregulars.  The  disasters  in 
Bhootan,  and  the  frightful  losses  sus- 
tained in  the  Sitana  campaign,  where 
fifty  officers  were  killed  in  skirmishes 
and  fruitless  engagements,  are  distinctly 
traceable  to  this  not  only  irregular  but 
inefficient  system. 

To  encounter  an  invading  host  of  ' 
300,000  men,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Indian 
Government,  thoi^gh  fully  forewarned 
of  the  danger,  could  place  in  line  20,000, 
without  appealing  for  help  to  the  native 
princes,  whom  Sir  John  Lawrence  has 
lost  no  opportunity  of  humiliating  and 
offending.  Had  he  displayed  a  ^^  mas- 
terly inactivity"  in  that  respect,  he 
might  almost  have  been  pardoned  for 
his  cruel  abandonment  of  Shere  All. 
The  forces  in  the  pay  of  the  different 
native  chiefs  are  computed  at  200,000 
men,  of  whom  a  large  portion  would 

E refer  the   rearguard    to    the    post  of 
onor ;  though  others,  such  as  Sindiah's 
little  army  of  10,000  men,  are  equal  to 
the  bulk  of  our  Sepoy  regiments.     Very 
much,  of  course,  would  depend  on  the 
attitude  assumed  by  these  princes.  Their 
neutrality  would  be  perilous,  their  hos- 
tility fatal ;  while  their  cordial  support 
would  liberate  the  European  corps  de- 
tailed to   keep  guard  over  them.     Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  long-sighted  politicians  India  has 
yet  produced,  particularly  insisted  upon 
this  point  when  discussing  the  Central- 
Asian  question  as  it  appeared  in  1856. 
"  England's  dangers,"  wrote  that  truly 
great  and  good  man,  ''  are  in  India,  not 
without.    There  is  no  danger  of  a  Rus- 
sian invasion  as  long  as  India  is  united, 
in  tranquillity  and  contentment,  under 
British  rule."     "  We  are  safe,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  while  we  hold  our  ground  and 
do  our  duty.    Russia  may  tease,  annoy, 
and  frighten  us,  by  her  money  and  her  em- 
issaries ;  she  may  even  do  us  mischief;  but 
she  will  never  put  her  foot  in  Hindostan. 
Her  power  of  doing  mischief  has  of  late 
been  wantonly  augmented  by  the  '^  mas- 
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terly  inactivity."  which  grndged  a  few 
lakhs  of  rupees  to  an  2QI7  contending 
,  with  rebels  and  traitors.  Even  now  « 
small  annual  subsidy,  would  probably  win 
back  the  good-will  of  the  Afghan  ruler, 
well  aware  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  our  ambition.  Above  all^  however, 
is  it  the  duty  and  policy  of  England  to 
conciliate  her  Indian  feudatories  by 
treating  them  with  the  courtesy  and 
respect  due  to  their  high  rank,  their 
good  faith  in  troublous  times,  and  their 
influence  in  moulding  public  opinion.  In 
like  manner  it  would  be  well  to  cease 
from  harassing  our  fellow->subjects  with 


innovations  unsuited  to  their  habits  and 
modes  of  thought,  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  they  inherit  and  possess  an 
ancient  and  genuine  civilization,  how- 
ever widely  it  may  differ  from  our  own. 
With  the  Afghans  friendly,  and  India 
contented  under  our  supremacy,  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  any  foreign 
power;  but  unless  these  conditions  be 
fulfilled,  a  Russian  invasion  is  by  no 
means  the  chimerical  phantasma  the 
Times  would  have  us  believe,  even  should 
the  present  generation  be  permitted  to 
revel  in  a  fooPs  paradise  to  the  last. 

Jambs  Hutton. 


-•♦*- 


All  th«  Tear  Bound. 
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How  many  years  it  is  since  we  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Royal 
Polytechnic  Institution,  we  should  hard- 
ly care  to  say;  how  many  years  have 
passed  without  our  having  visited  it  un- 
til this  present  month  of  May,  we  almost 
forget.  So  many  years  that,  as  we  made 
our  way  to  it  the  other  day,  we  had 
strons:  doubts  whether  our  recollections 
of  it  would  turn  out  correct,  or  whether 
it  had  undergone  the  surprising  change 
that  seems  to  come  over  everything  that 
one  has  not  happened  to  see  since  boy- 
hood. 

We  recollect  always  having  had  our 
doubts,  in  our  extreme  youth,  about  the 
Polytechnic.  There  was  an  indefinable 
feeling  as  if  it  were  not  a  real,  out-and- 
out,  holiday  place ;  as  if  our  education 
were  in  some  way  going  on  whenever 
we  were  there.  Instruction,  we  felt, 
lurked  behind  amusement,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  forecast,  from  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  entertainments,  exactly 
at  what  point  the  baleful  genius  of  men- 
tal improvement  might  be  expected  to 
claim  Its  victim.  There  were  diverting 
objects  to  look  at,  doubtless,  but  even 
machinery  in  motion — a  charming  objet  t 
always  to  any  boy  of  a  well-regulated 
mind — can  be  turned  to  an  evil  educa- 
tional account.  A  flavor  of  chemicals 
also  pervaded  the  building,  and  sug- 
gested unpleasant  instructive  references 
to  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  other  gases, 
satisfactory  enough  when  combined  in 
experiments  concluding  pleasantly  with 
a  bang  or  a  flash  of  fire,  but  evil  to  hear 
about  in  an  bourns  lecture. 


There  were  suggestive  whirring  straps 
and  wheels  in  the  entrance  hall  in  tho^e 
days,  inspiring  delusive  hopes  as  to  the 
quantity  of  moving  machinery  above. 
The  first  view  of  the  hall  itself  was  very 
pleasing.     A  large  raised  basin,  or  tank, 
filled  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  on  its 
limpid  waters  floated  absolutely  madden- 
ing models  of  ships,  steamers,  life-boats, 
and    other  vessels  which   we    felt  we 
would  have  given  worlds   to   possess. 
Lighthouses,  piers,  and  docks  rose  at 
intervals  around  this  delightful  harbor, 
and  two  or  three  small  cork  sailors,  illus- 
trative of  the  superior  merits  of  sonie- 
body^s    life-belts,  floated,  smiling    and 
blue-jacketed,  on  its  serene  surface.    A 
railway  ran  along  the  side  of  the  tank, 
and   its  terminus  at   the  far  end  was 
flanked  by  a  deep  green  pool,  into  which 
the  diving-bell,  mysterious  engine,  was 
let  down,  full  of  adventurous  spirits,  who 
invariably   returned  to  the   upper    air 
flushed  and  sheepish.     From  this  pool, 
too,  would  emerge  the  diver,  clad  in 
that  tremendous  costume,  specially  in- 
vented, as  we  then  supposed,  expresi^lv 
for  our  discomfiture,  and  after  mysteri- 
ously rapping  his  helmet  with  a  couple 
of  halfpence  just  fished  up  from  the  bot- 
tom, would  sink  back  into  the  water,  a 
goggle-eyed    monster.    Twice    in    our 
very  early  youth  we  recollect  arousing 
the  echoes  of  the  neighborhood  with  our 
shrieks  at  this  alarming  spectacle ;  once 
it  was  even  found  necessary  to  bear  us 
with  ignominy  into  Regent  Street.    It 
was  long  before  we  could  feel  at  all  com- 
fortable in  that  tremendous  presence. 
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Much  more  to  onr  taste  was  the  ^lass- 
blowing  stall,  whereon  were  exhibited 
ships,  long-tailed  birds,  and  other  desira- 
ble objects.  At  these  art- treasures  we 
were  never  tired  of  gazing.  The  glass 
cases  around  the  walls,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  usually  thought  it  well  to 
avoid,  as  containing  not  unfrequent  edu- 
cational pitfalls,  too  readily  lending 
themselves  to  cross  questioning.  The 
very  lectures  themselves,  as  we  remem- 
bered them,  were  doubtful.  The  dark- 
ened room  for  dissolving  views^  magic 
lanterns,  and  similar  entertainments,  was 
undoubtedly  pleasant,  and  favorable  to 
secret  scrimmai^es  ?rith  our  friends,  by 
reason  of  the  difficulty  of  ultimate  detec- 
tion; but  even  here  useful  knowledge 
was  always  lying  in  wait  for  us. 

Our  classical  reminiscences  have  lefk 
us  with  the  conviction  that,  when  Vul- 
can forged  the  bolts  of  Jove,  the  scene 
must  have  been,  as  the  graphic  reporter 
has  it,  "  one  of  terrific  grandeur."  We 
pictured  to  ourselves  the  lame  god  and 
his  Cyclopean  assistants,  hammering  and 
forging  the  celestial  weapons  in  some 
flaming  cavern  of  ^Etna  or  Vesuvius, 
amid  an  eternal  din  like  that  of  a  chain- 
cable  factory  crossed  with  a  rolling-mill. 
Lurid  smoke  rolls  heavily  upward 
through  the  fiery  air;  the  molten  lava 
rushes  forth  on  its  work  of  destruction  ; 
while  the  lightnings,  that  now  and  again 
play  round  the  top  of  the  groaning  moun- 
tain, proclaim  to  a  trembling  world  the 
tremendous  nature  of  the  operations  go- 
ing on  below. 

Although  we  had  inspected  electrical 
machines,  and  had  looked  as  scientific  as 
possible  at  the  sparks  we  had  seen  eli- 
cited from  them,  the  grand  and  heroic 
idea  of  lightning-making  had  never  left 
ns.  Consequently,  when  we  were  told 
that  lightning  was  made  and  exhibited 
at  certain  stated  hours,  in  the  unromantic 
district  of  Regent  Street,  we  received  the 
statement  with  some  incredulity ;  and  it 
was  to  test  its  truth  that,  after  many 
years,  we  came  to  revisit  the  Polytechnic. 
Let  us  endeavor  to  give  some  account  of 
what  we  learn  from  the  lucid  and  inte- 
resting lecture,  which  explained  to  us  the 
extraordinary  performances  of  the  great 
Induction  Coil. 

It  was  discovered  by  Faraday,  many 
years  ago,  that  a  coil  of  wire,  wound 
loosely  round  a  magnet,  became  actively 
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electric  at  the  moment  when  the  magnet 
was  either  placed  within  its  folds  or 
withdrawn  from  them,  and  also  that  a 
galvanic  current,  in  passing  round  a  con- 
ducting circuit,  produces  an  ^^  induced  " 
current  in  another  conductor  that  sur- 
rounds the  first.  A  galvanic  current  is 
usually  generated  by  what  is  called  a 
galvanic  battery,  consisting  of  two  dis- 
similar metals  or  other  substances,  tech- 
nically named  elements,  not  touching 
each  other,  bat  immersed  in  some  acid 
fluid.  Chemical  action  is  excited,  and 
electricity,  in  the  form  known  as  galvan- 
ism, is  set  free.  If  the  elements  are  con- 
nected together,  outside  the  acid,  by  a 
piece  of  wire,  or  any  other  conductor, 
the  electricity  will  proceed  from  one  ele- 
ment called  the  positive  pole  of  the  bat- 
tery, and  will  pass  along  the  wire  to  the 
other  or  negative  pole,  thus  making 
what  is  called  a  circuit.  If  the  wire  be 
interrupted,  the  electricity,  if  present  in 
sufficient  quantity,  will  leap  across  the 
gap  in  the  form  of  a  visible  spark.  If 
the  gap  be  filled  by  any  substance  capa- 
ble of  being  chemically  decomposed  by 
electricity,  the  decomposition  will  take 
place.  In  all  this  we  have  only  the  gal- 
vanic battery,  and  the  primary  current 
directly  proceeding  from  it. 

Now,  Faraday's  discovery  was  that 
this  galvanic  or  primary  current,  at  the 
moment  when  it  begins  to  flow,  and  again 
at  the  moment  when  it  ceases  to  now, 
produces  a  secondary  or  induced,  and 
perfectly  independent  current,  in  another 
conductor  wound  around  the  first,  but 
not  in  contact  with  it.  At  the  moment 
when  the  primaiy  current  begins  to  flow, 
the  induced  current  passes  in  the  same 
direction  with  it;  but  at  the  moment 
when  the  primary  current  ceases  to  flow, 
the  induced  current  passes  in  the  opposit  e 
direction.  Instead  of  being,  as  in  the  pri- 
mary current,  continuous,  the  induced 
current  is  only  momentary ;  and,  in  order 
t.o  produce  it  at  pleasure,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  contrivance  by  which  to 
cut  off  and  to  restore  the  primary  cur- 
rent as  oflen  as  may  be  desired.  As  often 
as  it  is  cut  off,  the  reverse  induced  current 
passes ;  as  often  as  it  is  restored,  the  di- 
rect induced  ^jurrent  passes.  Tlie  instru- 
ment used  for  this  purpose  is  called  a 
break,  or  contact  breaker.  It  is  placed  in  a 
gap  in  the  primary  or  galvanic  circuit,com- 
municating  with  one  extremity  of  the  gap, 
16 
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and  capable  of  being  made  to  touch  the 
other  extremity  also.  When  it  touches,  it 
is  said  to  '^  make  "  contact,  and,  when 
it  ceases  to  touch,  it  '^  breaks  '^  contact. 

Not  only  does  the  magnet,  like  the  pri- 
mary current,  induce  electricity:,  but  a 
piece  of  soil  iron  is  rendered  magnetic 
during  the  passage  of  a  primary  current 
through  a  coil  of  wire  surrounding  it. 
If  the  iron  be  massive,  it  retains  its  mag- 
netic quality  for  a  few  moments  after  the 
galvanic  current  ceases ;  but,  if  it  be  of 
small  bulk,  it  gives  up  its  magnetism  im- 
mediately. 

In  the  manufacture  of  a  "  coil "  for  the 
display  of  induced  electricity,  all  the  fore- 
going facts  are  taken  into  account.  The 
centre,  or  core,  of  the  coil  is  formed  of  a 
bundle  of  soft  iron  wire.  Around  this  is 
wound  the  wire  for  the  primary  current, 
and  around  this  again  tue  wire  for  the 
secondary  current.  When  the  ends  of 
the  primary  wire  are  connected  with  the 
two  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  the  core 
of  iron  wires  becomes  a  core  of  magnets, 
and  hence  assists  the  primary  current  in 
inducing  electricity  in  the  scondary  wire. 
When  the  ends  of  the  primary  wire  are 
disconnected  from  the  battery,  the  core 
ceases  to  be  magnetic,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  magnet  assists  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  primarv  current  in  again  in- 
ducing electricity  m  the  secondary  wire. 

The  largest  induction  coils  hitherto 
made  hav  e  been  about  a  foot  or  fifteen 
inches  in  length,  by  about  four  inches  in 
diameter.  Seven  miles  has  been  about 
the  extreme,  limit  of  length  of  the  sec- 
ondary wire  and  nine  inches  the  greatest 
length  of  spark  that  could  be  obtained. 
With  these  figures  as  standards  of  com- 
parison, we  approach  the  "  monster  coil " 
now  under  consideration. 

In  this,  the  central  core  of  iron  wires 
is  composed  of  pieces  each  five  feet  long, 
and  the  thickness  of  knitting  needles,  the 
whole  core  being  five  inches  in  diameter. 
The  primary  wire  is  of  copper,  thirty- 
seven  hundred  and  seventy  vards  m 
length.  The  secondary  wire  is  also  of  cop- 
per, and  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  m 
length.  The  rods  of  the  coie  are  sepa- 
rated from  one  another,  or  insulated,  by 
being  wound  round  with  cotton,  and 
the  primarv  wire  is  covered  in  a  similar 
manner ;  toe  secondary  wire  is  covered 
with  silk ;  and  all  these  coverings  are  re- 
quired in  order  to  force  the  current  to 


keep  within  each  wire,  or  to  pass  along 
its  length,  instead  of   escaping  from  it 
laterally  to    contiguous    turns    of   the 
spiral.    The  whole  apparatus  is  enclosed 
within  cylinders    of  vulcanite,  and   is 
mounted  on  strong  supports,  themselves 
similarly  covered.    The  ends  of  the  sec- 
ondary wire  issue  oneirom  each  extrem- 
ity of  the   coil,  and  are  connected  to 
"  terminals,"  one  of  which  is  a  point,  and 
the  other  a  polished  disc  of  metal.    They 
stand  on  movable  columns  in  front  of  the 
coil ;  and  the  wires,  when  necessary,  can 
be  detached  from  the  terminals,  and  atr 
tached  to  any  other  apparatus  that  may 
be  required.    When  tlie  primary  wire  is 
connected  with  a  powerful  galvanic  bat- 
tery, and  contact  is  made,  the  core  be- 
comes a  bundle  of  magnets,  and  this  bun- 
dle combines  with  the  primary  wire  to 
induce  an  electic  current  in  the  seconda- 
ry wire.    When  contact  is  broken,  the 
primary  current  ceases  to  flow,  the  core 
loses  its  magnetism,  and  an  electric  cur- 
rent is  again  induced  in  the  secondary 
wire.     If  the  terminals  be  not  too  far 
apart,  this  induced  current  leaps  across 
the  space  between  them  in  the  foim  of  a 
visible  spark  or  flash. 

There  is  yet  another  piece  of  subsidia- 
ry apparatus,  called  the  condenser.  This 
consists  of  a  number  of  small  sheets  of 
insulated  tinfoil,  connected  together,  and 
with  the  primary  wire,  to  which  they 
foim  a  sort  of  loop  circuit.  The  con- 
denser is  supposed  to  afford  a  safety- 
valve,  or  resei*voir  of  space  for  the  pri- 
mary current,  and  a  security  against  .any 
injury  being  done  to  the  primary  wire 
by  the  sudden  rushing  into  it  of  a  stream 
of  electricity. 

The  first  endeavors  to  work  the  new 
coil  were  frustrated  by  its  own  powers 
of  destruction.  It  melted  the  platinnro, 
and  burnt  up  the  brass  of  the  original 
contact  bresHcer.  When  used  with  a 
small  amount  of  condenser  surface,  it 
burst  the  primary  wire  into  fragments, 
and  escaped  from  it  laterally.  When 
these  difiiculties  were  overcome,  and  the 
whole  apparatus  was  in  order,  it  afforded 
a  spark,  or  rather  a  flash  of  lightning, 
twenty-nine  inches  in  length,  and  ap- 
parently about  a  third  of  an  inch  in  width. 
The  length  was  measured,  of  course,  by 
the  distance  between  the  terminals,  and 
when  this  exceeded  twenty-nine  inches, 
no  distinct  flash  was  given.    For  a  dis- 
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tance  within  its  power  to  cross,  it  would 
almost  seem  that  the  electricity,  like  a 
strong  leaper,  makes  an  effort  pro- 
portionate to  the  resistance  to  be  over- 
come. When  the  terminals  are  distant, 
but  still  within  the  twentj-nine  inch  limit, 
the  flash  strikes  npon  the  disc  with  a 
heavy  shock  and  a  loud  report.  Whem 
they  are  near  together,  or  within  two  or 
three  inches,  the  flash  gushes  forth  with- 
ont  noise,  and  lazily,  like  a  spurt  of  mol- 
ten metal,  or  of  dense  flame ;  and  from 
this  *^  flaming  spark,^'  as  it  is  called,  the 
flaming  portion  can  be  blown  aside  by 
bellows,  leaving  the  actual  course  of  the 
electricity  distinctly  visible.  Either  the 
flaming  spark  or  the  longer  one  will  per- 
forate considerable  thicknesses  of  glass, 
and  five  inches  of  solid  plate  glass  have 
already  been  pierced  by  it.  At  one  visit 
"we  chanced  to  see  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  metallic  surfaces 
may  serve  to  attract  lightning.  The 
outer  covering  of  the  coil  displays  the 
name  and  address  of  Mr.  Apps,  its  maker, 
in  gold  letters  of  considerable  size.  In 
taking  a  long  spark,  the  stands  that  sup- 
port the  terminals  were  placed  nearer 
to  the  coil  than  usual ;  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  these  gold-leaf  surfaces  was 
sufficient  to  divert  the  spark  from  its 
course,  and  visibly  to  break  it  up  into  por- 
tions. In  the  darkened  theatre  at  the 
Polytechnic,  the  long  flash  lights  up  the 
room  and  the  audience  with  the  pecu- 
liar lurid  glare  so  well  known  as  an 
effect  of  brilliant  lightning  at  night,  and 
displays  the  features  and  action  of  every 
one  present.  But  it  is  curious  to  note 
that,  the  flash  being  of  instantaneous 
duration  only,  it  allows  no  motion  to  be 
seen.     We  should  think,  if  guided  by 


oiir  consciousness  alone,  that  the  flash 
lasted  an  appreciable  time;  but  this 
would  be  an  error,  due  to  the  persistence 
of  the  impression  on  the  eye,  after  the 
flash  itself  had  ceased.  If  the  room  be 
made  perfectly  dark,  and  if  the  specta- 
tors all  raise  tbeir  arms  and  wave  their 
hands  to  and  fro  as  quickly  as  they  can, 
the  flash  will  display  the  position  of  the 
arms,  but  not  the  movements  of  the 
hands.  While  the  flash  lasts^  the  hand 
has  no  time  to  move^  and  is  consequent- 
ly seen,  as  if  motionless,  in  the  position 
in  which  the  flash  finds  it.  It  is  in  con- 
templation to  exhibit  the  same  effect  in 
a  more  complete  way  by  affixing  a  pic- 
ture to  a  revolving  disc.  When  the 
disc  revolves  so  rapidly  that  no  outlines 
of  the  picture  can  be  distinguished  by 
means  of  any  ordinary  light,  they  will  be 
perfectly  seen  in  a  darkened  room  by  the 
ught  of  the  flash.  It  lasts  so  short  a 
time,  that  the  revolving  disc  does  not 
change  its  position  in  the  brief  period. 

It  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  advan- 
tage expected  from  the  new  coil,  that  it 
allows  all  the  luminous  and  all  the  de- 
structive phenomena  of  chamber  electii- 
city  to  be  exhibited,  in  hitherto  unap- 
proached  beauty  and  intensity.  Men  of  ' 
science  anticipate  from  it  new  discover- 
ies of  high  importance.  In  the  intervals 
between  the  public  exhibitions  of  arti- 
ficial lightning,  the  effect  of  the  coil  are 
being  closely  studied  by  those  who  are 
best  able  to  appreciate  tiiem ;  and  we  be- 
lieve no  long  time  will  be  required  in 
order  to  prove  that  Mr.  Pepper,  in  his 
ever  zealous  catering  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  instruction  of  his  especial  pub- 
lic, has  laid  the  foundation  of  real  and 
soUd  scientific  progress. 
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It  is  in  compliance  with  a  generally 
expressed  desire  that  we  embellish  the 
Eclectic  this  month  with  a  portrait  of 
Prof.  Huxley,  the  learned  English  natu- 
ralist. The  universal  interest  which  his 
scientific  articles  have  excited  in  the 
past  few  years,  culminating  in  his  essay 
on  Protoplasm  which  appeared  in  the 
June  number  of  this  magazine,  seems  to 
have  awakened  a  general  desire  to  know 
something  .of  the  man  personally;  and 


we  find,  notwithstanding  his  fame,  how 
little  we  really  know  of  him.  Though 
not  a  young  man,  and  though  he  has 
long  been  known  as  connectea  with  vari- 
ous branches  of  science,  particularly 
Physiology,  it  is  only  in  comparatively 
recent  years  that  he  has  risen  to  the 
eminent  position  which  he  now  holds 
oflicially,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the 
scientino  world. 

The  Cyclopaedias  know  him  not ;  but 
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the  readers  of  the  Eclectic  since  18C0, 
can  scarcely  &il  to  be  familiar  at  least 
with  his  name  and  the  calibre  of  his 
mind.  Our  ablest  and  most  popular 
articles  on  the  physical  sciences  during 
these  years  have  been,  almost  without 
exception,  from  his  active  and  vigorous 
pen. 

Thomas  Henry  Huxley  was  bom 
about  the  year  1800.  He  seems  to  have 
been  educated  originally  for  the  medi- 
cal profession,  but  having  a  bent  for 
natural  history,  he  applied  himself  to  its 
study,  and  eventually  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  surgeon  in  the  naval 
service.  In  this  capacity  he  accomp^ 
nied  Capt.  Stanley's  expedition  to  the 
eastern  archipelago,  and  made  observa- 
tions on  the  natural  history  of  the  sea, 
particularly  on  the  anatomy  and  affinities 
of  the  molluscs  and  medusae,  on  which 
subjects  he  has  since  written  extensively. 

From  the  date  of  this  expedition,  his 
reputation  as  a  savant  continued  to 
increase,  until  he  was  appointed  successor 
to  Prof  Edward  Forbes  in  the  chair  of 
Paleontology  in  the  government  school 
of  mines.  In  connection  with  this  office 
he  delivers  an  annual  course  of  lectures 
on  general  natural  history,  many  of 
which  have  appeared  in  our  pages. 

Mr.  Huxley  is  also  Fullerian  Professor 
of  Physiology  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
member  of  the  British  Association.  In 
addition  to  his  official  duties  he  contrib- 
utes frequently  to  the  English  maga- 
zines, and,  as  a  popular  lecturer  on 
science,  is  probably  without  a  rival, 
except  in  Prof.  Tyndall. 

Inasmuch  as  the  material  which  must 
furnish  the  text  for  any  further  remarks 
has  been  recently  laid  before  the  readers 
of  the  EcLBcnc,  we  might  well  close  here ; 
"but  Prof.  Huxley  holds  a  position  with 
regard  to  contemporary  thought  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  even  in  a 
casual  sketch  of  his  life.  He  is  probably 
the  best  living  exponent  of  the  relation 
which  the  physical  sciences  bear  to  the 
abstract,  to  morals  and  theology,  and  of 
the  direction  in  which  human  thought  is 
inevitably  tending. 

The  phrensy  and  partisan  h^eat  of  the 
struggle  between  young  science  on  the 
one  hand  and  theology  on  the  other  has 
passed  away  ;  each  may  be  said  to  rest 
within  defences  which  tor  a  time  at  least 


render  it  practically  unassailable  by  the 
other.  The  wild  rebound  from  a  rigid^ 
dogmatic  creed,  to  atheism  or  rauier 
materialism,  has.  expended  itself,  and  the 
reaction  having  set  in,  thought  is  seeking 
its  centre,  and  the  most  advanced  minds 
may  be  said,  in  esoteiic  questions,  to 
suspend  judgment  T1)ifl  is  precisely 
the  attitude  of  Prof.  Huxley  and  of  the 
school,  embracing  a  large  portion  of 
living  English  thinkers,  of  which  he  may 
be  taken  as  the  representative.  Recog- 
nising the  necessary  limits  of  human 
knowledge,  he  yet  refrains  from  mali- 
cious attacks  upon  a  system  which  pro- 
fesses to  transcend  them,  and  simply 
declines  to  express  an  opinion  or  to 
trouble  himself  about  matters  of  which, 
however  important  they  may  be,  we  do 
know  nothing  and  can  know  nothing. 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  dose  this 
sketch  without  explaining  the  attitude 
of  most  scientific  men  toward  material- 
ism, and  we  can  fortunately  do  so  almost 
in  Prof,  Huxley's  own  words.  We  do 
this  with  the  more  readiness,  as  the 
impression  that  science  necessarily  leads 
to  materialism  has  caused  many  minds  to 
look  with  suspicion  upon  ev^i  the  most 
vital  and  impoi*tant  discoveries,  and  has 
built  up  the  strongest  barrier  which 
science  nas  been  compelled  to  surmount. 

In  several  of  his  recent  lectures  Prof. 
Huxley  has  happily  devoted  himself  to 
this  very  point.  He  says,  "  As  surely 
as  every  future  grows  out  of  past  and 
present,  so  will  the  physiology  of  the 
future  gradually  extend  the  realm  of 
matter  and  of  law  until  it  is  coextensive 
with  knowledge^  with  feeling,  and  with 
action. 

The  consciousness  of  this  great  truth 
weighs  like  a  nightmare,  I  believe,  upon 
many  of  the  best  minds  of  these  days. 
They  watch  what  they  conceive  to  be 
the  progress  of  materialism,  in  such  fear 
and  powerless  anger  as  a  savage  feels, 
when,  during  an  eclipse,  the  great 
shadow  creeps  over  the  face  of  the  sun. 
The  advancing  tide  of  matter  threatens 
to  drown  their  souls;  the  tightening 
grasp  of  law  impedes  their  freedom; 
they  are  alarmed  lest  man's  moral  nature 
be  debased  by  the  increase  of  his  wis- 
dom. .  .  . 

But,  after  all,  what  do  we  know  of 
this  terrible  *  matter,'  except  as  a  name 
for  the  unknown  and  hypothetical  cause 
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of  states  of  our  own  conscionsness  ? 
And  what  do  we  know  of  that  ^  spirit ' 
over  whose  threatened  extinction  by 
matter  a  great  lamentation  is  arising, 
like  that  imich  was  heard  at  the  death 
of  Pan,  except  that  it  is  also  a  name  for 
an  unknown  and  hypothetical  cause,  or 
condition  of  states  of  consciousness? 
In  other  words,  matter  and  spirit  are 
but  names  for  the  imaginary  substrata 
of  groups  of  natural  phenomena. 

And  what  is  the  dire  necessity  and 
*iron'  law  under  which  men  groan? 
Truly,  most  gratuitously,  invented  bug- 
bears. I  suppose  if  there  be  an  '  iron  * 
law,  it  is  that  of  gravitation ;  and  if 
there  be  a  physical  necessity,  it  is  that  a 
Btone,  xmsupported,  must  fall  to  the 
ground.  But  what  is  all  we  reallv  know 
and  can  know  about  the  latter  phenom- 
enon ?  Simply,  that,  in  all  human  expe- 
rience, stones  have  fallen  to  the  ground 
under  these  conditions;  that  we  have 
not  the  smallest  reason  for  believing  that 
any  stone  so  circumstanced  will  not  fall 
to  the  ground ;  and  that  we  have,  on 
the  contrary,  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  so  fell.  It  is  very  convenient 
to  indicate  that  all  the  conditions  of  be- 
lief have  been  fulfilled  in  this  case,  by 
calling  the  statement  that  unsupported 
stones  will  fall  to  the  ground,  ^  a  law  of 
nature.'  But  when,  as  commonly  hap- 
pens, we  change  wiU  into  must^  we  in- 
troduce an  idea  of  necessity  which  most 
assuredly  does  not  lie  in  the  observed 
facts,  and  has  no  warranty  that  I  can 
discover  elsewhere.  For  my  part,  I  ut- 
terly repudiate  and  anathematize  the 
intruder.  Fact  I  know ;  and  Law  I 
know  ;  but  what  is  this  Necessity,  save 
an  empty  shadow  of  my  own  mind's 
throwing  ? 

But  if  it  is  certain  that  we  can  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  either 
matter  or  spirit,  and  that  the  notion 
of  necessity  is  something  illegitimately 
thimst  into  the  perfectly  legitimate  con- 
ception of  law,  the  materialistic  position 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  but 
matter,  force,  and  necessity,  is  as  utterly 
devoid  of  justification  as  the  most  base- 
less of  theological  dogmas.  •  .  . 

In  itself  it  is  of  little  moment  whether 
we  express  the  phenomena  of  matter  in 


terms  of  spirit,  or  the  phenomena  of 
spirit  in  terms  of  matter ;  matter  may 
be  regarded  as  a  form  of  thought, 
thought  may  be  regarded  as  a  property 
of  matter, — each  statement  has  a  cer- 
tain relative  truth.  But  with  a  view  to 
the  progress  of  science,  the  materialistic 
terminology  is  in  every  way  to  be  pre- 
ferred. For  it  connects  thought  with 
the  other  phenomena  of  the  universe, 
and  suggests  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
those  physical  conditions,  or  concomi- 
tants of  thought,  which  are  more  or  less 
accessible  to  us,  and  a  knowledge  of 
which  may,  in  future,  help  us  to  exer- 
cise the  same  kind  of  control  over  the 
world  of  thought  as  we  already  possess 
in  respect  of  the  material  world ;  where- 
as, the  alternative,  or  spiritualistic  term- 
inology, is  utterly  barren,  and  leads  to 
nothing  but  obscurity  and  confusion  of 
ideas. 

Thus  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  further  science  advances,  the  more 
extensively  and  consistently  will  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature  be  represented  by 
materialistic  formulsB  and  symbols. 

But  the  man  of  science,  who,  forget- 
ting the  limits  of  philosophical  inquiry, 
slides  from  these  formulse  and  symbols 
into  what  is  commonly  understood  by 
materialism,  seems  to  me  to  place  him- 
self on  a  level  with  the  mathematician, 
who  should  mistake  the  OS's  and  y's,  with 
which  he  works  his  problems,  for  real 
entities, — and  with  this  further  disad- 
vantage, as  compared  with  the  mathe- 
matician, that  the  blunders  of  the  latter 
are  of  no  practical  consequence,  while 
the  errors  of  systematic  materialism  may 
paralyze  the  energies  and  destroy  the 
beauty  of  a  life." 

Prof.  Huxley's  views  in  education,  and 
the  improvements  necessary  in  its 
method,  may  be  seen  from  his  article  on 
that  subject  in  the  present  number.  His 
most  important  recent  work  is  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Fortnightly  Review^  in 
which  he  exposes  the  worthlessness,  from 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  of  the  writings 
upon  which  M.  Auguste  Comte  and  Ms 
followers  propose  to  base  a  new  poli- 
tical, social,  and  religious  system  for  the 
world. 
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THE  FLOWER. 


I  HEARD  a  yoang  maid  sajing — "  Sweet  is  the  time 
of  Maying, 
Pleasant  the  odors  playing  along  the  bended 
grass, 
When  we  catch  the  under-toning  of  the  tender 
cushat's  moaning. 
And  the  mountain  winds  salute  us,  kissing  as 
they  pass. 

^'01  lovely  is  the  viewing  of  the  ruddy  morning's 
wooing, 
When  from  out  the  cloudlands  stealing  like  a 
startled  fawn  she  goeth, 
Leaving  g^y  night  complaining  in  the  path  of  her 
disdaining, 
Soft  dews  his  soul  revealing,  that  still  follow 
where  she  goeth. 

"And  beautiful  to  mark  ere  the  dazzled  earth 
grows  dark, 
The  conquered  sun  down-dying  on  the  crimsoned 
fields  of  day. 
Like  a  youthful  warrior  fighting  for  the  land  of  his 
delighting 
While  the  evening  gales  go  sobbing  through  the 
blossoms  of  the  May." 

Thus,  while  the  May-bloom  seeking,  I  heard  her 
gentle  speaking, 
And  it  thrilled  me  with  the  memories  of  a  springy 
time  long  ago^ 
When  with  the  thorn-boughs  laden  I  met  another 
maiden 
Whose  passing  from  the  green  earth  left  me  win- 
tered in  the  snow. 

So  she  fleeted,  like  the  seeming  of  that  early  youth- 
time's  dreaming, 
A  vision  of  deep  beauty  to  still  the  soul  of  care ; 
And  long  after  she  had  parted,  and  left  me  newer- 
hearted, 
I  hear  her  bird-voioe  echoing  on  the  rapt,  impas- 
sioned air. 

0 1  wild,  untutored  singing,  music  of  Love's  own 
ringing, 
Twas  like  a  wind-harp  sounding,  murmuring  as 
she  passed! 
01   tender  May-spring  flower,  0!   life's  delicious 
hour. 
Touched  by  the  golden  dawning,  wherefore  away 
so  &st? 


aONE  BEFORE. 

There's  a  beautiful  face  in  the  silent  air, 

Which  follows  me  ever  and  near. 
With  smiling  eyes  and  amber  hair. 
With  voiceless  lips,  yet  with  breath  of  prayer. 
That  I  feel,  but  cannot  hear. 


The  dimpled  hand,  and  ringlet  of  gold. 

Lie  low  in  a  marble  sleep ; 
I  stretch  my  arms  for  the  clasp  of  old, 
But  the  empty  air  is  strangely  cold, 

And  my  vigil  alone  I  keep. 

There's  a  sinless  brow  with  a  radiant  crown 

And  a  cross  laid  down  in  the  dust ; 
There's  a  smile  where  never  a  shade  comes  now, 
And  tears  no  more  fh>m  those  dear  eyes  flow, 
So  sweet  in  their  innocent  trust 

Ah,  well  I  and  summer  is  coming  again, 

Singing  her  same  old  song ; 
But,  oh  I  it  sounds  like  a  sob  of  pain, 
As  it  floats  in  the  sunshine  and  the  rain. 

O'er  hearts  of  the  world's  great  throng. 

There's  a  beautiful  region  above  the  skies. 

And  I  long  to  reach  its  shore, 
For  I  know  I  shall  find  my  treasure  there^ 
The  laughing  eyes  and  amber  hair 

Of  the  loved  one  gone  before. 


i 


THE  HALL  PORTER  AT  THE  CLITB. 

"  How  long,  good  friend,  have  you  sat  here^ 
A  warder  at  the  door. 
To  let  none  pass  but  the  elect 
Into  the  inner  floor?  " — 
*'  I  think  'tis  thirty  years  at  least ; 
I  came  in  manly  prime, 
And  now  I'm  growing  frail  and  old, 
And  feel  the  touch  of  Time. 

**  Many's  the  change  that  I  have  seen 

Since  flrst  I  entered  here ; 
A  thousand  merry  gentlemen 

Were  members  in  that  year. 
And  of  the  thousand  there  remain 

Scarce  fifty  that  I  know, 
And  they  are  growing  old  like  me, 

And  bobble  as  they  go. 

'*  Seven  hundred  underneath  the  sod, 

The  great,  the  rich,  the  free  ;— 
A  hundred  lallen  on  evil  days. 

Too  poor  to  pay  the  fee. 
Fifty  resigned  because  their  wives 

Forbade  them  to  remain  ;— 
And  half  a  score  went  moody  mad 

From  overwork  of  brain. 

"  And  two  committed  suicide,— 

One  for  a  faithless  wife, 
And  one  for  fear  to  face  the  law 

That  could  not  take  his  life. 
But  why  run  o'er  the  mournful  list  ? 

Each  month  that  passes  round. 
Sees  some  old  leaf  from  this  old  tree 

Fall  fluttering  to  the  ground. 

"  And  you,  my  friend,  who  question  me, 
Are  young,  and  hale,  and  strong, 
You'll  have  such  memories  as  mine 
If  you  but  live  as  long! " — — 
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*•  Well  1  well  1  I  know  I    "Why  moralize  ? 
Or  go  in  search  of  sorrow  ? 
Here's  half  a  crown  to  drink  mj  health ; 
And  better  luck  to-morrow  1 '' 


Through  their  dim  and  shadowj  mazes,  in  fancj  as 

of  yore— 
I  may  forget  life's  changes  and  bd  a  child  once 

more. 


•  DAYS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

O  DATS  of  joy  and  gladness  I  return,  if  but  in 

dreams, 
That  again  my  feet  may  wander  beside  the  wfld- 

wood  streams, 


Bfost  surely  I  am  nearing  the  temple  of  life's  noon, 
Adown  the  sloping  hill -side  I  shail  be  journeying 

soon. 
Alas  I  my  step  has  changed,  my  voice  has  lost  its 

gtee; 
Never  again  will  childhood,  save  in  dreams,  return 

to  me. 


-•♦^ 
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Holy  [Florence  and  Venice],  By  Henri  Taine. 
Translated  by  J.  Durand.  New  York :  Zeypoldt 
AEblt 

Therb  are  certain  things,  tints,  emotions,  senti- 
meDta  which  we  feel  at  once  can  never  be  described, 
ideas  which  can  never  be  expressed,  and  works 
which  in  the  attempt  to  convey  our  impressions  of 
them  dash  us  at  once  against  the  barriers  which 
mark  the  limitations  of  language.  Such  a  work  is 
the  "  Italy  "  of  M.  Taine,  and  such  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous impression  which  it  leaves  upon  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  We  may  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  critical  works  of  our  time,  but 
that  is  not  definite  enough;  we  may  say  that  )l. 
Taine  is  the  first  foreigner  who  has  really  seen 
Italy  as  she  is,  and  as  she  was,  her  history,  her 
place  in  the  ages,  her  political  and  social  charac- 
teristics, as  well  as  her  ruins,  basilicas,  and  picture- 
galleries;  that  he  brings  to  his  work  the  most 
profound  erudition  without  a  taint  of  pedantry ; 
that  his  dqacriptive  eloquence  is  unequalled  in  our 
literature,  save  by  Thomas  De  Quinoey ;  and  that 
his  intellect  is  keen  as  his  imagination  is  vivid ; 
but  all  this,  though  true,  is  only  a  part  of  the  truth, 
and  we  despair  of  giving,  within  reasonable  limits, 
a  ju!)t  conception  of  his  work  as  a  whole. 

M.  Henri  Taine  is  the  president  of  the  French 
Academie  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  has  long  been  re- 
cognised in  France  as  the  foremost  living  art-critic. 
His  journey  to  Italy,  of  which  the  present  work  is 
the  product,  was  made  in  1864,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  art  of  the  Renaissance  and  Middle 
Ages ;  and  in  addition  to  his  art  criticisms,  which 
make  even  Ruskin  seem  obscure,  transcendental, 
and  superficial,  he  g^ves  us  records  of  travel,  de- 
scriptions of  cities  and  scenery,  the  results  of 
observation  on  the  social  and  political  condition  of 
the  people,  and  shows  how  the  present  and  future 
of  a  nation  may  be  eliminated  from  the  history  of 
its  pcut. 

Probably  the  most  immediate  and  profound  im- 
pression which  his  brief  comments  on  art,  history, 
and  society  make  upon  the  mind,  is  astonishment 
at  the  comprehensiveness  and  accuracy  of  his  in- 
formation, and  the  unerring  facility  with  which  he 
ignores  details,  and  penetrates  to  the  philosophy  of 
every  object,  event,  or  record  which  presents  itseit 
Facts  in  his  hands  are  no  longer  facts  only,  nor  a 
picture  merely  an  expression  of  the  conceptions  of 
a  single  human  genius ;  they  form  their  appropriate 
sentences  in  the  great  unwritten  history  which  the 
race  has  been  making  for  itself  since  it  learned  to 
subordinate  nature,  and  the  whole  philosophy  of 


his  work  is  to  show  how  wholly  dependent  any  art 
is  upon  contemporary  circumstance,  and  how  im- 
possible it  is  for  even  the  greatest  genius  to  shake 
off  entiraly  the  shackles  of  his  time.  Thus,  in 
studying  the  art  of  the  Renaissance,  he  gives  the 
pith  and  substance  of  the  period  which  it  illustrates, 
and  affords,  we  think,  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  human  mind  first  struggled 
on  emerging  from  the  Dark  Ages  than  any  other 
writer  whatever. 

Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the  field 
which  he  covers,  his  work  is  by  no  means  volumi- 
nous. It  is  entirely  free  from  elaboration,  and  his 
brisk,  brief;  sketchy  paragraphs  would  be  utterly 
inadequate  in  the  bands  of  a  writer  less  thorough 
in  the  salient  points  of  his  subject,  and  less  a  mas- 
ter of  the  art  of  language.  Indeed  his  manner  is 
not  less  remarkable  than  his  matter.  It  is  crisp, 
lucid,  and  adequate,  and  he  has,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, the  admirable  directness  and  simplicity  of 
method  which  characterizes  French  criticism,  and 
renders  it  altogether  unequalled  of  its  kind. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  which  we  have 
designed  to  be  suggestive  rather  than  analytical, 
we  will  devote  the  remainder  of  our  space  to  quo- 
tations from  the  book  itself,  selecting  such  para- 
graphs as  will  serve  to  show  its  tenor,  scope,  and 
method. 

In  comparing  the  spirit  of  antique  with  modem 
art,  he  says  that — 

**  In  loalptare  at  least  the  only  masten  who  perfJMtly 
present  the  sentiment  of  besnty  are  the  Greeks.  After 
them  sU  is  deviation.    No  other  art  has  been  able  to  put 

the  seal  of  the  spectator  in  so  Jost  an  equlllbrlam 

Muscles  are  obliterated,  the  trunk  is  profonfed  without  de- 
pressions or  prcdeotions  into  the  anus  and  thighs ;  there  is 
no  effort.  How  strange  this  word  sounds  in  our  world 
where  one  encounters  nothing  bat  effort  I  The  reaaoa  is 
that,  since  the  Greeks,  man,  in  dereloptnf  himself,  has  !>e- 
come  distorted ;  he  has  become  distorted  all  on  one  ride 
by  the  predominance  of  cerebral  aotivltj.  Nowadijs,  he 
desires  too  much,  he  aims  too  high,  and  has  too  much  to  do. 

In  those  days  after  a  youth  liad  exercised  in  the  gym 
nadum,  when  he  bad  learned  a  few  hjmns,  and  could  ren- 
Homer,  when  he  had  listened  to  orators  In  the  agora,  and 
to  pliiloaopbera  in  the  portico,  his  education  was  finished ; 
the  man  was  accomplished,  and  he  began  life  complete.  A. 
rich  young  Bnglisnman  of  to-day,  of  good  family,  and 
calm  10  bl(K>d,  who  has  rowed,  boxed,  and  raced  a  good  deal, 
who  poasedses  healthy  and  precise  ideas,  who  deliberately 
lived  in  the  country,  is,  In  these  davs.  the  least  Imperfect 
imitation  of  the  young  Athenian ;  he  ofcen  possesses  the 
same  unity  of  feature,  and  the  same  calm  regard.  But  this 
does  not  last  long.  He  is  fofoed  to  imbibe  too  much  know- 
ledsre,  and  too  positive  knowledge ;  lan^uaffes,  geography, 
political  economy,  Greek  verses  at  Eton,  Mathemutics  at 
Oambrldge,  newspaper  statiatlos  and  documents,  besides 
the  Bible  and  ethics.  Our  dvilUatioa  overwhelms  us; 
man  staggers  under  the  pressure  of  his  ever  increasing 
task;  the  Durden  uf  inventions  and  ideas,  which  he  eaaily 
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bore  in  Infancy,  are  no  ]ong«r  proportlonad  to  his  strength. 
He  is  obllgea  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  little  province  and 
become  special.  One  development  excludes  others;  he 
mutt  be  either  laborer  or  student,  politician  or  philosopher, 
manufacturer  or  man  uf  family,  and  confine  himself  to  one 
thing  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest ;  he  would  be  inade- 
quate were  he  not  matilated.  Hence  the  loss  in  him  of 
calmness,  and  the  hiss  In  art  of  harmony,  llie  sculptor, 
however,  no  longer  addresses  himaelf  to  a  religious  civic 
community,  but  to  a  crowd  of  isolated  amateurs ;  he  ceases 
to  act  in  tne  capacity  of  priest  and  of  citizen,  and  Is  only  a 
man  and  an  artist.  He  dwdls  on  the  anatumieal  details 
which  are  to  arrest  connoisseurs,  and  on  the  exaggerated 
expression  which  is  comprehended  by  the  ignorant.  He  Is 
a  sort  of  expert  goldsmith  destrons  of  gaining  and  of  re- 
taining public  attention.  He  executes  simply  a  work  of 
art,  and  not  a  work  of  oatioual  art.^* 

Id  spealciDg  of  some  pictures  by  Bonifaao  in  the 
Pinacotheca  of  Verona,  iliustrating  the  era  of 
Francis  I.,  he  makes  some  acute  and  junt  remarks 
on  costume  as  an  index  of  taste. 

*'  Costume,  in  those  days,  Is  so  fine  that  it  alone  affords 
material  for  pictures  ;  in  every  epoch  it  is  the  most  spon- 
taneous and  the  most  significant  of  the  works  of  art ;  for 
it  indicates  the  way  in  which  man  comprehends  the  beauti- 
ful, and  how  he  desires  to  adorn  his  life ;  rely  upon  It,  that, 
if  it  is  not  picturesque,  picturesque  tastes  are  wanting. 
When  people  truly  love  pictures,  they  begin  to  depict 
their  own  persons;  this  is  why  the  age  of  dresa-coato  and 
block  trousers  is  poorly  qualified  for  the  arts  of  design.^* 

Of  what  Art  is  to  be  in  the  future,  and  of  what 
constitutes  for  him  the  supremest  merit  in  paintiiifi:, 
he  says  that  he  admires  Perugino,  and  artists  of  Ins 
period,  because  their  inspiration  comes  from  them- 
selves, and  not  from  another. 

"  Later,  painters  are  to  do  betCsr,  but  they  will  be  leas 
original:  they  will  advance  faster,  but  in  a  troop ;  they 
will  go  further,  but  in  the  hands  of  great  masters.  To  my 
eyea  diedplined  thonght  is  not  the  equivalent  of  f^e 
thought ;  whHt  I  penetrate  to  in  a  work  of  art,  as  in  every 
other  work,  is  the  state  of  the  soul  that  produced  it  In 
hotting  up  a  standard,  even  without  reaching  it  one  lives 
more  nobly  and  more  manfully  than  in  acquiring  one  ho 
has  not  himself  created.  Henceforward,  all  talent  is  to  bo 
mastered  by  genius,  and  artists  are  to  become  leas  as  art 
becomes  greater.^ 

^  We  had  scored  for  quotation  his  most  eloquent 
description  of  a  midnight  sail  in  the  harbor  of 
Veoioe,  but  our  space  will  not  permiti  and  we 
give  Instead  the  conchasion  of  his  chapter  on  Pisa, 

"  The  eyev,  sgain  turning  upward,  rest  on  the  four  itrttc- 
tures  of  ancient  Pisa,  solitary  on  a  spot  whore  the  grass 
grows,  and  on  tbe  pallid  luhtre  of  the  marbles  profiled 
against  the  divine  azure.  What  ruins,  and  what  a  ceme- 
tery is  history !  What  hunum  pulsations,  of  which  no  other 
trace  is  left  but  a  form  imprinted  upon  a  fragment  of 
stone  I  What  Indilference  in  the  smile  of  the  placid  flrma* 
ment.  and  what  cruel  beauty  in  that  luminous  cupola, 
stretched,  In  turn,  like  a  common  funereal  dais  over  the 

generations  that  have  fallen  I  We  read  similar  ideas  In 
ooks,  and  in  tbe  pride  of  yontii  we  have  oonsidere<1  them 
as  rhetoric ;  but  when  a  man  has  lived  the  half  of  his  ca* 
reer,  and,  turning  in  upon  himsi'If,  he  reckons  up  how  many 
of  his  ambitions  he  has  subdued,  how  much  he  has  wrung 
out  of  his  hopes,  and  all  the  dead  that  lie  buried  in  his 
heart,  the  stemnesa  and  magnificence  of  nature  appear  to 
him  as  one,  and  the  heavy  sobbing  of  inward  grief  forces 
him  to  recognise  a  higher  lamentation,  that  of  the  human 
tragedy  which,  century  after  century,  has  buried  so  many 
combatants  in  one  common  grave.  He  stops,  feeling  on 
hi.H  head  as  upon  that  of  those  gone  before,  the  hand  of  in- 
exorable powers,  and  he  comprehends  his  destiny.  This 
humanity  of  which  he  is  a  member,  is  figured  in  the  Niobe 
at  Florence.  Around  her,  her  sons  and'her  daughters,  all 
those  she  loves,  fall  incessantly  under  the  arrows  of  invisi- 
ble archers.  One  of  them  is  cost  down  on  his  back,  and 
his  breast,  transpierced,  is  throbbing;  another,  still  living, 
stretches  his  powerless  hands  up  to  the  oelestlal  murderess ; 
■  the  youngest  conceals  his  head  under  his  mother's  robe. 
She,  meanwhile  stern  and  fixed,  stands  hopeless,  her  eyes 
raised  to  heaven,  eontemplatine  with  admiration  and  hor- 
ror the  dazsling  and  deadly  nimbus,  the  outstretched  arms, 
the  mercile£S  arrows,  and  the  hnplacable  serenity  of  the 
goda.'' 


The  publishers  announce  that,  "  with  the  favor 
of  the  public,"  the  present  work  will  in  time  be 
followed  by  "The  Philosophy  of  Italian  Art," 
"  The  Philosophy  of  Art  in  the  Low  Countries," 
'*  The  Philosophy  of  Art,"  and  "  English  Litera- 
ture,'^ by  the  same  author. 

Surely  the  cultivated  class  in  this  country  is 
sufBciently  large  to  justify  and  even  necessitate 
the  issue  of  such  works  as  these. 

We,  above  all  others,  who  have  the  material 
wealth  and  the  desire  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  art,  and  yet  can  most  of  us  liave  but  a 
meagre  acquaintance  with  tbe  productions  of  its 
golden  age,  need  them,  and  they  will  doubtless 
form  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  litera- 
ture. 

The  world  is  not  yet  so  rich  in  profound  philoso- 
phical criticism  that  it  can  afford  to  allow  these 
works  to  slumber  in  the  comparative  obscurity  of 
a  single  language. 

Wonders  of  Beat      By  Achillb  Cazin.     New 
York ;   C  Scribner  ds  Co, 

The  importance  of  scientiOc  information  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  felt  as  the  Sciences  gradu- 
ally appropriate  to  themselves  a  wider  space  in  tbe 
world  of  discovery  and  thought.  Already  a  more 
or  less  extensive  knowledge  of  some  of  its  special 
departments  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success* 
ful  pursuit  of  many  branches  of  industry,  and  with- 
out an  acquaintance  with  general  principles  and 
processes  a  large  part  of  the  most  valuable  modem 
literature  is  practically  a  sealed  book  to  the  stu- 
dent. 

Of  the  place  which  Science  must  necessarily  be 
assigned  in  any  adequate  plan  of  education,  Prof. 
Huxley  treats  in  bis  article  in  the  present  num- 
ber, and  it  is  not  necessacy  for  us  to  traverse  tbe 
dicta  of  that  eminent  authority.  We  need  only 
state  the  self-evident  fact  that  science  is  exercising 
a  most  profound  inHuence  upon  every  deparimeut 
of  human  thought,  and  that  upon  the  operation  of 
laws,  which  it  alone  can  explain,  depends  the  very 
existence  of  the  race ;  and  then  to  draw  the  equal- 
ly obvious  deduction  that  an  acquaintance  with  its 
principles  is  at  least  a  most  important  branch  of 
useful  knowledge. 

The  difficulty  which  meets  one  at  the  outset  in 
attempting  to  aisseminate  scientific  information  is 
that  of  adapting  it  to  the  average  intelligence  of 
those  to  whom,  in  an  especial  degree,  it  lb  essen- 
tial. Many,  in  fact  most,  of  the  processes  are 
occult  and  subtle ;  their  application  requires  a  ca- 
pacity for  logical  induction ;  and  their  explanation 
demands  the  use  of  technical  terms  which  are  of 
course  a  new  language  to  the  average  untrained 
reader.  The  understanding  of  the  simplest  experi- 
ment requires  a  closeness  of  attention  and  a  mental 
effort  which  have  alone  seemed  sufficient  to  repel 
the  superficial,  and  the  tendency  of  modern  educa- 
tion is  to  produce  superficiality.  The  only  method 
of  popularizing  science  which  has  been  ordinarily 
successful  hitherto,  is  that  of  the  lecturer  assisted 
by  actual  experiment. 

This  difficulty  has  in  a  great  degree  been  oyer- 
come  in  the  series  of  French  works  now  being  pub- 
lished by  Scribner  &  Co.,  under  the  title  of  '*Tbe 
Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders*"  Each  volume 
covers  a  special  field  of  soience,  confining  itself  to 
elementary  principles  and  the  necessary  illusira- 
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tions,  and  treated  id  an  easy,  untechnical,  aod 
popular  style.  Of  course  the  reader  canDot  gulp 
%heni  down  as  he  does  Mrs.  Southworth^s  last  novS 
— even  the  nineteeDtb  ceninry  has  failed  to  discover 
a  royal  road  to  learning — but  the  ueoessity  for  study 
is  reduced  to  the  miuimum,  and,  the  interest  once 
awakened,  becomes  speedily  fascinating. 

^  Wonders  of  Beat,"  which  has  furnished  the 
text  for  these  remarks,  forms  the  third  volume  of  this 
most  excellent  series.  It  gives  a  summary  of  the 
laws  of  heatfjand  as  heat  is  now  reoognized  to  be  but 
one  maoifestation  of  that  primary  force  which  un- 
derlies all  things,  most  of  the  phenomena  of  nature 
are  touched  upon,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  explained 
by  experiments.  These  experiments  are  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  extremely  subtle  and  curious ; 
for  instance,  those  which  demonstrate  the  identity 
of  light  and  heat,  and  that  Light,  Heat,  and  Sound 
are  precisely  the  same  in  their  laws  of  motion. 
Horeover,  it  will  not  be  diflQcult  with  the  assistanoe 
of  this  book  to  set  up  for  a  magician.  With  a  few 
instruments  easily  made  or  obtained,  water  may  be 
made  to  boil  by  cold,  or  it  may  be  frozen  in  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  a  red*hot  iron  may  be  held  in  the 
hand,  gunpowder  may  be  ignited  with  ice,  and 
various  other  things  performed  which  seem  to  sus- 
pend the  laws  of  nature,  but  which  are  strictly  in 
accordance  with  them. 

It  has  unfortunately  become  the  general  impres- 
sion that  the  tendency  of  scientific  discovery  is 
towards  materialism,  or  at  least  inimical  to  reli- 
gion. Theso  books  distinctly  prove  that  such  an 
impression  is  not  justified  by  the  facts.  Many  of 
our  conceptions,  it  is  true,  will  be  modified ;  the 
domain  of  nature  is  seen  to  be  wonderfully  en- 
larged, but  in  thus  extending  the  operation  of 
natural  laws  we  no  more  approach  the  great  First 
Cause,  than  in  climbing  a  mountain  we  impugn 
the  existpnce  of  the  heavens.  We  may  clamber 
high,  but  they  are  above  us  still.  M.  Gazin  him- 
self says: — 

**8cieDtiflo  investigation  fortlflM  within  our  soul  the 
■enflinent  of  adoration  for  the  Divine  Power^  and  raises  ns 
bv  degrees  IVom  the  slavery  of  the  physical  to  the  freedom 
M  the  raoi-ml  and  spiritual  world.  Thus  solenee  and  reli- 
gion may  truly  be  called  sister  spirits.** 

The  work  is  profusely  illustrated,  the  style  is  ex- 
cellent, and  for  the  price  they  are  among  the 
cheapest  books  in  the  market 

Stories  in  Verse,  By  Henrt  L.  Abbey.  New  York : 
A,  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co, 

Thb  most  unfortunate  effect  of  the  influence 
which  Tennyson  has  exercised  upon  contemporary 
thought,  has  been  the  number  of  more  or  less  skil- 
fiil  imitators  who  have  straggled  after 'him  into 
the  field,  into  whose  heads  fifty  years  ago  the 
idea  of  writing  verse  would  probably  never  have 
entered.  The  Poet  Laureate  has  such  a  specious 
facility  for  weaving  obvious  thoughts  into  the  web 
of  a  poem,  and  his  elaborate  style  is  apparently  so 
transparent  and  simple,  that  every  reader  of  suffi- 
cient sensibility  to  be  susceptible  to  the  aspects  of 
nature,  or  sufficient  sentiment  to  perceive  the  under- 
fiow  of  life,  naturally  enough  fancies  that  he  pos* 
aesses  the  prime  requisites  finr  suooess  in  the  sama 
pursuits. 

He  makes  the  fatal  mistake  of  confounding 
susceptibility  to  poetic  impressions  with  the  creative 
faculty,  and  forgets  that*  commonplace,  when  sub- 


jected to  the  universal  solvent  of  genius,  is  common- 
place no  longer.  The  difference  between  the  scenes, 
events,  and  experiences  of  e very-day  life  when 
reflected  in  the  mind  of  a  veritable  poet,  and  the 
same  scenes,  events,  and  experiences  seen  through 
a  kind  of  sentimental  haze,  is  lost  sight  of;  the 
manner  of  the  poet  is  mistaken  for  the  substance ; 
and  the  consequence  is  a  school  of  writers  in 
whom,  to  quote  Hazlltt,  '*  the  decomposition  of 
prose  is  substituted  for  the  composition  of  poetry.*' 

Among  these  we  fear  we  »hall  have  to  place  Mr. 
Abbey,  and  very  low  in  the  scale  too.  He  is  en- 
tirely destitute  of  any  vigor  of  poetic  conception, 
still  more  of  any  power  of  poetic  expression,  and 
lacks  even  the  grace  and  facility  which  have  en- 
titled some  of  the  eohool  to  a  measure  of  praise ; 
his  ideas  are  trite  and  monotonous;  and  we  really 
cannot  see  in  what  respect  his  stories  differ  from 
shambling  and  ill -regulated  prose,  except  in  the 
rather  lib^l  use  of  capitals. 

The  astonishing  ease  with  which  verse  can  be 
made  by  a  conscientious  use  of  these  capitals  and 
the  Numeration  Table  had  almost  betrayed  us  into 
it  in  reviewing  Mr.  Abbey's  book,  and  we  had  ac- 
tually written  the  following  lines  (with  capitals) : — 

We  sit  before  our  desk  and  take  this  book, 

A  little  book,  all  deftly  bound  In  gre«n, 

And  giving  pmnUe  of  rich  store  within. 

**  Stories  In  Yerse,^*  or  that  which  at  the  distance 

Of  twenty  stepe  or  so  doth  look  like  verse, 

Btragde  along  the  paffes;  and  in  lines, 

Which,  after  mle,  lead  off  with  Capitals, 

The  fates  are  sanfr  of  Blanche  and  Grace  Bernard, 

And  him  **tbe  thiek-lipped  and  heavy-heeled. 

With  woolly  hair,  large  eyes,  and  even  teeth.** 

Here,  however,  considerBtion  of  the  space  which 
verse  necessarily  occupies  compelled  us  to  fall  back 
upon  the  vulgar  and  disreputable  method  of  ex- 
pressing ourselves  which  we  have  adopted  in  this 
paper. 

In  order  to  allow  Mr.  Abbey  to  speak  for  himself, 
and  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which 
ideas  and  style  can  be  copied  without  subject- 
ing the  writer  to  a  charge  of  verbal  plagiarism,  we 
will  quote  the  prologue  to  the  story  of  Grace 
Bernard,  which,  by  the  way,  is  nu>re  entirely  irre- 
levant to  anything  which  follows  after  than  can  be 
tolerated  even  in  a  prologue : 

**I  know  the  drift  and  purpose  of  the  years; 
The  will,  which  is  the  ma|met  of  the  soul. 
Shall  yet  attain  sew  powers,  and  man 
Be  something  more  than  ooan.    The  husks  lUl  off; 
Old  ciTllixations  pass,  the  new  come  on." 

If  Tennyson  had  never  written  Locksley  Hall, 
and  no  one  else  had  ever  written  anything  similar, 
this  might  possibly  have  been  faintly  suggestive  of 
originality.  As  it  is,  '*  I  know  the  drift  and  purpose 
of  the  years "  is  to  develop  in  the  public  taste  a 
demand  for  decidedly  better  work,  even  in  imitatorai 

In  general,  tlie  metaphors  and  comparisons  which 
Mr.  Abbey  has  introduced,  and  which  he  doubtless 
regards  as  the  distinctly  poetical  portion  of  his 
work,  only  clog  the  wheels  of  his  stories  and 
smother  their  interest;  but  in  reading  the  volume 
we  scored  a  couple  which,  though  fanciful,  are  good. 
A  wif^  dies  in  child-birth  and  leaves  to  her  husband 
a  daughter  whom  he  calls  CoraUiue,  for — 

*«tohlm 

She  was  a  spray  of  whitest  eoral,  found 
Upon  the  coast  where  death's  ImpaUeni  aaa 
Hams  ia  the  nanrow  oontioant  of  Ufo.** 

Again,  a  lover  mat  hia  beloved*-> 
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**  And  wandered  with  her  down  mAcnolis  lanei, 
And  watched,  betov)  the  aprof-woo/ed  fall,  the  hrook 
JTiat  wemed  a  maid,  «ao  wUing  at  alocm^ 
Wove  nUaty  lace  to  deaoraU  the  roete.** 

We  cannot,  however,  consider  hia  oompariAon  of 
the  moon  to  a  spider  a  very  happy  one.  But  it  is 
hit  or  miss  with  Mr.  Abbey;  generally,  the  latter. 

We  had  also  marked  for  quotation  a  picturesque 
instalment  of  the  Maieria  Jfedtco,  libenUly  embel- 
lished with  capitals,  but  we  refrain.  After  all,  Mr. 
Abbey  has  only  followed  the  example  which  hun- 
dreds have  set  him,  in  putting  before  the  public  the 
crudities 'which  he  should  have  burned,  or  solaced 
himself  with  in  private,  and  endeavoring  to  make 
a  susceptible  and  receptive  mind,  not  destitute  of 
delicacy,  perform  work  which  requires  creative 
vigor,  if  not  originality. 

The  most  hopeful  thing  in  his  book  is  the  dedi- 
cation to  Richard  Grant  White  "  with  gratitude  for 
his  friendship,  and  with  admiration  for  his  elegant 
scholarship ; "  though  we  should  have  thought  that 
such  a  friend  would  have  saved  the  author  from 
publishing  it 

We  should  say  that  Mr.  Abbey*s  time  would  be 
more  profitably  spent  in  contemplating  the  elegant 
scholarship  of  Mr.  White,  and  studying  the  method 
of  its  attainmentj^  than  in  making  attempts  like 
the  present  at  "  werging  on  the  poeticaL'* 

Our  New  Way  Round  the  World.  By  C.  0.  Goffin. 
Boston :  JFldds,  Osgood  A  Co, 

Mr.  Coffik  ("  Carleton  "  of  the  Boston  JawmaX) 
is  sufficiently  well  and  favorably  known  to  satisfy 
the  public  that  anything  he  produces  will  be  at 
least  interesting.  He  has  the  practised  journalist's 
fkculty  of  observation,  and  a  brisk,  decisive,  spark- 
ling way  of  describing  what  he  observes,  which  is 
pleasant  and  stimulating  even  if  not  always  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  strictest  gprammatioal  principles. 

Our  new  way  round  the  world  is  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  by  M.  Lesseps'  Canal,  and  across 
the  American  continent  viH  Pacific  Railway.  Mr. 
Ck>ffin  begins  his  narrative  proper  with  Egypt, 
ignoring  Europe,  "which  has  been  so  often  de- 
scribed," and  records  his  travels  through  that  conn- 
try,  India,  China,  Japan,  Malacca,  and  across  the 
continent  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York. 

He  has  certainly  made  a  very  interesting  book, 
and  though  he  too  often  exhibits  the  fiippancy  and 
superficiality  which  seem  inevitably  to  be  generated 
by  journalistic  experience,  he  is,  on  the  whole, 
cautious  and  accurate. 

One  virtue  which  he  possesses,  and  that  proba- 
bly the  pnme  essential  in  what  is  intended  to  be  a 
popular  sketch  of  travel,  is  the  faculty  of  seeing  at 
once  the  salient  fbatures  of  his  subject,  and  con- 
signing details  to  limba  His  chapters  on  India 
and  China  are  models  of  their  kind,  and  condense 
a  good  deal  of  information  on  those  countries; 
though  we  should  say  that  if  the  author's  studies 
had  been  less  hasty,  he  would  have  hesitated  before 
asserting  that  there  are  no  monuments  whatever  of 
the  Buddhist  religion  remaining  in  India,  except  the 
Caves  of  B  lephanta.  Not  on  ly  do  the  ruins  of  vast 
temples  and  topes,  such  as  Sanohi,  exist  in  the  in- 
terior, but  Fergusson  believes  that  the  burial-place 
of  the  Buddha  himself  could  be  discovered  by  a 
competent  party  of  explorers. 

In  a  supplement  to  the  work  Mr.  Coffin  gives 
many  valuable  bints  to  those  who  ooatemplate 


making  the  same  or  a  similar  trip.  The  different 
routes  of  travel  are  indicated  with  their  special 
attractions,  the  distance  between  places*  the  time 
required  for  the-  transit,^.  and  the  best  and  roost 
accessible  works  which  furnish  the  necessary  in- 
formation concerning  the  countries  to  be  visited. 
This  is  one  of  the  "modem  improvements'*  to 
works  of  travel  which  will  doubtless  be  properly 
appreciated  by  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  spe- 
cially designed. 

The  publishers  have  made  a  handsome  volume 
of  it,  beautifully  printed,  and  profusely  illustrated 
with  wood-cuts,  and  it  is  to  our  mind  the  most 
readable  contribution  to  our  peripatetic  literature 
which  has  recently  appeared. 

Warwick ;  or,  The  Lost  KaJtUmaliUes  of  America,  By 

Mansfield  Tract  Walworth.    New  York: 

Q,  W.  Carleton, 

This  is  one  of  those  books  which  the  critics  in- 
variably feel  called  upon  to  condemn,  and  which 
the  public  (or  rather  a  certain  portion  of  it)  as 
invariably  feel  called  upon  to  read, — a  wild  attempt 
by  a  writer  with  neither  talent  nor  originality,  to 
make  industry  and  pedantic  nonsense  do  the  work 
of  thought,  careful  observation,  and  culture.  We 
had  thought  that  Miss  Evans,  who  has  the  glory  of 
standing  at  the  head  of  this  school,  had  about 
marked  the  lunit  in  this  direction,  but  there  is  no 
forecasting  the  possibilities  of  the  human  mind 
when  once  the  way  is  pointed  out.  One  more  such 
effort  as  Warwick  (provided  always  the  cyclopaedias 
last)  and  Mr.  Walworth  may  fairly  dispute  the  su- 
premacy with  her.  In  portraying  what  never 
existed  '*  in  heaven  above,  in  the  earth  beneath,  or 
in  the  water  under  the  earth/'  in  making  human 
nature  ridiculous,  and  arraying  polysyllables  in 
sentences,  and  sentences  in  paragraphs,  without  the 
shadow  of  an  underlying  idea,  he  may  justly  claim 
equality ;  so  also  in  depraving  the  classics,  in  de- 
scribing '*  halls  of  dazzling  light "  and  unimagin* 
able  luxuries;  though  we  take  it  Miss  Evans  haa 
gotten  rather  the  better  of  him  in  the  matter  of 
the  "  Muezzin  '*  and  his  *^  call  to  evening  prayer.*' 
He  actually  respects  geography  enough  to  substi- 
tute the  solemn  strokes  of  the  bell  in  the  church- 
tower  which  strikes  the  hour  of  midnight  in  the 
wild  howl  of  the  winter  gale. 

It  is  impossible  seriously  to  criticise  a  book  like 
Warwick  or  St.  Elmo,  even  if  it  were  not  useless. 
They  are  melancholy  even  more  than  they  are  ridi- 
culous, for  really  great  industry  so  lamentably 
misdirected  is  a  spectacle  which  can  never  be  sim- 
ply laughablei  When  we  recollect  the  cyclopsBdiaa 
which  must  have  been  skinned,  the  patience  with 
which  the  polysyllables  in  Webster*s  Unabridged 
must  have  been  gleaned,  the  time  bestowed  upon 
the  literature  of  millinery  and  upholstery,  even  the 
mere  labor  of  arranging  the  notes  of  his  Ooromon- 
plaoe  Book  in  something  like  order  and  sequence, 
we  see  the  tragic  side  of  human  folly.  Their  raisom 
d^Hre  is  that,  the  value  of  cyclopedic  knowledge 
being  conceded,  they  deserve  credit  who  put  it  in 
a  picturesque  and  therefore  attractive  form.  Then, 
too,  we  may  take  into  consideration  the  possibility 
of  their  stimulating  inquiry  in  the  minds  of  our 
romantic  youth  who  swallow  them  whole. 

The  pictare  of  the  poor  author  who  starves  in  a 
garret  because  he  cannot  get  books  published, 
which,  judging  iVom  the  sketch,  would  be  likely  lo 
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resemble  ''Warwick,"  is  too  good  to  be  true^  at 
least  in  our  day  and  generation.  If  it  were  not 
fictitions,  "  Warwick  "  itself  would  have  slumbered 
in  manuscript,  and  American  literature  saved  from 
tbe  shame  and  reproach  which  the  ready  publica* 
tion  and  success  of  such  books  bring  upon  it.  But 
who  would  read  a  fiction  in  which  everything  was 
not  fictitious? 

"The  Lost  Nationalities''  of  the  title  may  pos- 
sibly be  a  subtle  joke,  or  they  may  have  wandered 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  antiquarian  during  the 
progress  of  the  work ;  but  Mr.  Walworth  has  cer- 
tainly not  brought  them  to  light,  and  we  cannot 
say  that  we  should  feel  altogeUier  hopeless  for  the 
future  of  literature  if  **  Warwick  "  should  go  in  the 
same  direction. 

The  work  is  dedicated  "To  the  Editor  of  the 
Home  Journal,  Morris  Phillips,  Esq.,  the  accom- 
plished scholar  and  genial  gentleman/* 

MerUal    Photographs.      By   Robert    STRATTOir. 
New  York :  Leypoldi  &  H<M, 

This  is  a  very  ingenious  method  of  getting  at  a 
man's  character  and  characteristics,  by  a  series  of 
leading  questions. which  he  is  expected  to  answer. 

It  has  long  been  a  source  of  amusement  to  a 
limited  circle,  but  we  'believe  this  is  the  first  time 
it  has  been  formulated  and  offered  to  the  public. 

The  test  is  a  crucial  one,  and  if  the  questions 
are  answered  conscientiously  (as  they  should  be, 
or  not  at  all),  a  man  is  writing  himself  out  a  much 
more  reliable  "  certificate  of  character  "  than  that 
whbb  confen  dignity  npon  Bridget  It  vrill  show 
what  he  is  in  his  tastes,  preferences,  and  aspira- 
tions, and  what  he  is  likely  to  become  provided  he 
can  rise  above  the  tyranny  of  drcumstanoes ;  and 
we  should  say  that  in  addition  to  the  amusement 
afforded  at  the  time,  it  will  prove  a  much  plea- 
santer  memento  of  IHends  than  the  pictorial  perse- 
cuUoDs  of  the  ordinary  photographic  album. 

Our  parlor  wits  (we  had  almost  said  witlings) 
will  find  it  a  legitimate  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  their  verbal  sharpness,  and  several  of  the 
queries  will  put  the  best  of  them  on  their  mettle. 

The  questions  are  printed  upon  the  page  in  gilt 
letters,  and  ^paoe  is  left  for  the  written  answer. 
There  is  also  a  place  fi)r  the  ordinary  album  pic- 
ture. 


EMiory  of  European  MoraU,  By  W.  E.  H. 
Leckey,  M.A.  New  York  :  D.  Appkton  ds  Co, 
2  vols. 

The  elaborate  and  veiy  able  review  of  this  work, 
which  forms  one  of  our  leading  articles,  renders 
any  further  remarks  on  our  part  unnecessary. 
Perhaps  we  may  think  that  the  critic,  in  pointing 
out  some  of  Mr.  Leckey's  deficiencies,  has  failed  to 
do  Justice  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  his  work, 
both  as  a  wonderful  aggregation  of  facts,  and  a 
subtle  generalization  from  such  facts ;  but  he  pro- 
bably holds  with  Poe,  that  a  book  can  best  present 
its  own  claims  to  consideration,  and  that  the  critic's 
function  is  to  sift  out  the  dhaff. 

The  **  History  of  European  Morals,"  and  Her- 
bert Spenoer's  •*  Principles  of  Psychology,"  pub- 
lished by  the  same  house,  are  decidedly  the  most 
remarkable  philosophical  works  which  have  recent- 
ly appeared  in  tiiis  country. 
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The  Meteoric  Stream.— -To  the  Editor  of  the 
Albion :  Sir, — For  the  past  four  years  I  have  given 
mucti  attention  to  the  meteoric  stream  of  1 2th  and 
13th  November  and  the  cold  days  of  12th  and 
13th  May.  On  the  12th  May,  1866,  thermometer 
in  hand,  in  the  fields,  and  noting  on  paper  the 
gradual  fall  of  the  same,  as  the  time  came  when 
the  ring  of  meteors  intercepted  the  rays  of  heat 
from  the  sun,  I  had  the  good  fortune,  near  Prince's- 
park,  to  fall  in  with  yourself  to  whom  I  explained 
my  object,  and  in  the  next  Albion  you  noted  the 
remarkable  inclemency  of  the  day.  On  Wednes- 
day last,  the  12th  May,  after  a  continuance,  since 
morning,  of  a  sky  nndouded,  the  thermometer  on 
Albert  Pier,  at  8  p.  m.,  in  shade,  was  51°,  and  in 
the  full  sunshine  only  66°.  I  looked  into  the  face 
of  tbe  sun  without  feeling  any  inconvenience.  It 
was  unnatural  to  look  a  doudless  sun  of  May  fuU 


in  the  fbce  and  yet  feel  no  beat  The  meteoric 
stream  was  between,  dissipatmg  his  rays,  scatter- 
ing their  heat  On  Uie  following  morning,  in  Sef- 
ton-park,  at  8  a.m.,  the  thermometer  in  the  sun- 
shine stood  at  70°,  and  at  8  p.  m.,  at  82°,  and  54** 
in  the  shsde.  The  meteoric  stream  did  not  inter- 
vena  At  11*80  the  same  night  I  was  waiting  at 
the  Bootle  Station  for  the  train  for  Liverpool,  due 
there  at  11.36.  There  was  a  very  beautiful  dis- 
play of  the  aurora  borealis  visible;  and  a  party 
who  bad  been  long  waiting  the  train  told  me  that 
some  time  before  a  bright  arch  of  light  had  spanned 
the  sky.  I  saw  such  in  1833  or  1 884.  I  stood  then 
at  the  comer  of  Mount-pleasant  and  Rodney-street 
A  belt  of  light,  the  breadth  of  the  street,  arched 
the  heavens  finom  west  to  east,  with  its  keystone 
in  the  zenith.  I  never  saw  such  before  or  since ; 
but  from  what  I  heard  on  Thursday  I  believe  the 
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same  must  have  appeared  afi^am  a  little  before  1 
reached  the  station.  It  was  a  glorious  illamina- 
tioD  with  which  to  close  the  first  civic  banquet  of 
the  new  borough  of  Bootle.  On  leaving  Bootle  the 
aurora  was  very  much  more  diattnct  in  the  west 
than  in  the  east.  All  the  western  side  of  the  hea- 
vens was  one  broad  sheet  of  light,  but  in  the  east 
pillars  of  light  onlj — throbbing  shafts  of  glory,  in 
their  pulsations  ebbing  and  flowing.  Now  for  the 
Kraarkahle  change.  On  reaching  Liverpool  I  had 
to  cab  it  to  Sefton-park.  As  midnight  came,  and 
the  sun  passed  the  senith  at  our  antipodes,  the 
rays  of  the  aurora  rose  mors  and  more  numerously 
to  the  eastward,  and  the  western  display  deoi'eased, 
so  that  by  12.30,  when  I  reached  8efton-park,  the 
west  was  in  darkness.  My  mind  is  fully  confirmed 
upon  the  meteoric  stream  being  the  cause  of  the 
display.  About  the  12th  November  we  pass 
through  the  stream,  and  what  meteors  fall  within 
the  earth's  attraction  show  themselves  whilst 
burning  in  our  atmosphere.  Now,  on  the  12th 
May,  at  the  opposite  part  of  the  circle,  the  stream 
of  meteors,  far  away  out  of  our  atmosphere,  do  yet, 
by  intervening  between  us  and  the  sun,  dissipate 
the  heat  from  his  rays.  Now  the  greatest  display 
of  the  meteors  of  last  November  was  on  the  13th, 
and  the  earth,  like  a  gallant  ship  sailing  over  the 
broad  ocean  of  space,  did,  on  the  night  of  the  13th 
instant,  float  over  the  meteoric  mass,  and  the  sun- 
Hght  from  below,  playing  upon  Ha  million  parti- 
cles, shot  upwards  all  around  her  bows  as  she 
ploughed  over  them.  I  have  seen  the  zodiacal 
light  in  the  tropics  often,  and  am  more  and  more 
convinced  it  also  is  but  the  meteoric  stream  cir- 
cling  round  our  sun  like  the  ring  round  Saturn. 
Twice  a  year  we  pass  it,  now  through  it,  now  over 
it.    Yours  respectfuUy,  Orion. 

The  Olobe  Losing  ffeai  and  Secmiing  Smaller. — 
The  globe  is  eontinually,  though  very  slowly, 
losing  heat;  it  grows  colder  in  a  very  small  de- 
gree, and  suffers  contraction  in  the  same  small 
degree.  It  appears  that  since  the  days  of  Uip- 
parchus,  about  2,000  years  have  passed  without 
any  change  being  observed  in  the  length  of  the 
day,  and  this  is  sometimes  urged  as  a  reason  lor 
not  accepting  the  expUnation  o(  the  depression  of 
seas  and  the  rising  of  mountains,  which  geologists 
have  founded  on  the  '*  refrigeration  of  the  earth." 
But  it  only  proves,  what  is  quito  well  known 
fh>m  other  considerations,  that  the  process  is  very 
slow.  The  globe  then  is  suffering  contraction ;  it 
18  smaller  than  it  was:  but  if  this  were  all,  no 
important  geological  ezplanatioDS  could  be  made 
to  depend  on  it.  If  the  whole  globe  were  to  under- 
go contraction  by  loss  of  heat  at  the  rate  of  the 
red  granite  of  Peterhead,  via.,  1  •300,000th  of  a 
unit  of  length  for  each  1  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  the 
diameter  would  change  for  each  degree,  say 
79U-200, 000th,  about  l-26th  of  a  mUe  (209  feet). 
The  alteration  of  the  length  of  the  day  due  to  such 
a  general  change  of  dimensions  would  be  about 
four-tenths  of  a  second  of  time.  Two  hundred 
and  nine  feet  of  change  of  radius  in  a  globe  of  uni- 
form composition  would  produce  no  sensible  effect 
on  the  phflsnoroena  of  elevation  and  depression  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  nor  any  important  eflbel 
on  suoh  a  globe,  partly  dry  and  partly  covered  by 
water.  But  in  a  globe  subject  to  unequal  expan- 
iion  or  contraction  of  the  mass,  as  our  semi-fluid 


earth  must  be,  the  effect  of  even  one  degree  of 
cooling  could  not  be  otherwise  than  very  effective 
in  producing  geological  change.  It  must  not  be 
thought  for  a  moment  that  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture has  ever  been  or  ever  can  be  accomplished  at 
a  uniform  rate  through  all  the  m&ss  of  the  globe. 
At  the  epoch  of  solidification  of  the  surfiioe,  with 
a  temperature  of  about  2,058  degrees,  isothermal 
zones  began  below  the  surface ;  as  time  passed  on 
they  descended  lower  and  lower;  so  that  at  pre- 
sent the  temperature  of  2,068  degrees  may  be 
found  at  about  twenty  miles  while  the  surface 
heat  is  about  68  degrees.  The  surface  has  been 
cooled  2,000  degrees;  at  five  miles  in  depth  1,600 
degrees;  at  ten  miles  1,000  degrees;  at  twenty 
miles  0  degrees. 

Temperature  of  the  Seek, — Drs.  Carpenter  and 
Wy ville  Thomson  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
remarkable  physical  law  regarding  the  temperaiurs 
of  the  sea.  To  the  almost  universal  law  that  heat 
causes  expansion,  and  cold  contraction,  of  the  par- 
tides  of  a  body,  water  has  long  been  known  to  con- 
stitute a  striking  exception.  When  any  body  of 
fresh  water  is  exposed  to  a  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture, as  the  surface  layer  becomes  colder  than  the 
remainder  of  the  fluid,  it  becomes  likewise  heavier, 
and  sinks,  therefore,  to  the  bottom,  its  place  bring 
supplied  by  a  warmer  and  consequently  ligliter 
stratum.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the  tem- 
perature has  sunk  to  SO**  Fahr.,  when  the  law  cea- 
ses to  act  Below  this  point — termed  the  maxi- 
mum density  of  water —  any  additional  reduction 
of  temperature  causes  expansion,  iustead  of  con- 
traction, and  consequently  the  surface-layer  be- 
comes and  remains  the  lightest,  and  does  not  sink 
as  before  to  the  bottom.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  this 
deviation  from  the  regular  law  were  not  provided 
for  in  the  case  of  water,  all  our  lakes  and  rivers 
would  begin  to  freeze  from  the  bottom  upwards, 
and  would,  in  our  climate,  become  ultimately  en- 
tirely converted  into  ice.  It  has  always  been  be> 
lieved  that  what  we  have  just  stated  held  good  for 
all  water,  whether  fresh  or  salt ;  hence  the  state- 
ment of  Sir  J.  Herschel  that,  "  In  very  deep  water 
all  over  the  globe  a  uniform  temperature  of  89* 
Fahr.  is  found  to  prevail ; "  it  would  almost  ne- 
cessarily be  the  case  if  the  maximum  density  of 
salt  water,  like  that  of  fresh,  were  reached  at  this 
temperature.  We  now  know,  however,  that  the 
law  must  be  differently  stated  for  sea-water.  By 
sending  down  thermometers  attached  to  the  sound- 
ing line,  Drs.  Carpenter  and  Thomson  have  proved 
that  in  certain  areas — supposed  to  be  those  traver^ 
ed  by  cold  currents  from  the  polar  regions — the 
temperature  at  the  bottom  was  as  low  as  32°  Fahr.^, 
whilst  that  of  the  sur&oe  might  be  as  high  as  53" 
Fahr.,  a  difference  of  more  than  20°.  This  great 
difference  is  easily  aooounted  for  by  the  existence 
of  oold  polar  and  warm  equatorial  currents;  whilst 
the  very  low  temperature  of  the  bottom  isexplsin- 
•d  by  certain  experiments  of  Despreta,  establishing 
beyond  a  doubt  the  fact  that  '*  sea- water,  in  virtue 
of  its  saline  impregnation,  contracts  eoutinaoosly 
down  to  its  ordinary  freesing-point,  which  is  below 
28''  Fahrenheit  "—/^IpMMtfr. 

Owfioua  Diecovery.^-lL  paper  was  recently  read 
before  the  American  Association  for  the  iLdvaoce- 
ment  of  Science  which  stated  that  on  the  Boutbern 
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shore  of  Lake  Superior^  io  Marquette  county,  Wia- 
coDsiD,  were  found  remains  of  long  canals  and 
dams  constructed  by  the  beavers  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  their  cuttings^  consisting  of  trunks  of 
trees  two  or  three  feet  long,  from  the  places  where 
trees  had  fallen  to  their  lodges.  Some  of  these 
canals  were  800,  400,  and  500  feet  long.  They 
were  generally  three  feet  wide,  with  an  average 
depth  of  three  feet  In  order  to  maintain  a  contin- 
uous depth  of  water,  they  made  dams  at  certain 
distances,  and  followed  the  Chinese  plan-^to  whom 
the  lock  was  unknown-— of  drawing  tlieir  cargo 
from  one  level  to  another. 

DinL — ^Tbe  Frenoh  Academy  has  been  listening 
to  an  elaborate  paper  by  M.  Cabasson  on  the  effect 
of  diet  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man. 
He  has  been  subjeeting  himself  to  various  experi- 
ments. He  tiied  coffee,  without  solid  food,  direct- 
ly he  awoke,  and  his  intellectual  powers  wonder- 
fully increased,  but  his  temper  was  not  improved, 
and  he  became  coldly  egotistical  and  excessively 
disagreeable — a  condition  only  remedied  by  par- 
taking of  a  good  breakfast,  which  made  him  much 
more  amiable,  if  less  profound.  We  believe  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  this  theory.  A  good  break- 
fast does  make  one  feel  comfortable,  and  a  good 
dinner  expands  our  organs  of  benevolence  remark- 
ably, even  if,  as  it  is  sometimes  the  case  at  Green- 
wich in  the  whitebait  season,  a  slight  obfuscation 
of  the  intellectual  powers — dearly  traced  by  pbilo* 
eophers  to  the  chemical  action  on  the  tissues  of 
new  potatoes  and  salmon — is  occasionally  appar- 
ent. This  philosophy  of  good  living  is  a  very  com- 
fortable philosophy,  and  we  hope  experiments  will 
be  made  on  the  most  liberal  scale,  especially  select- 
ing for  the  purpose  some  thousands  of  poor  people 
who,  not  being  accustomed  to  good  eating  and 
drinking,  may  be  expected  to  exhibit  the  most  in- 
teresting and  satisfactory  results. 

T^i^  Sun, — There  are  at  present  two  clusters  of 
large  spots  passing  towards  the  western  Umb  of 
the  sun.  The  largest  consists  of  three  spots.  The 
diameter  of  this  group,  inclusive  of  the  deep  dark 
penumbra,  which  makes  the  whole  appear  ahnost 
as  if  it  were  one  large  spot,  is  at  least  three  times 
the  diameter  of  our  elobe.  The  two  large  spots 
are  jagged  around  the  edges,  and  of  no  regular 
form.  They  are  said  to  have  appeared  just  as  if 
some  tremendous  convulsion  in  the  body  of  the 
sun  at  that  part  had  thrown  the  incandescent  en- 
velope aside  in  all  directions.  The  other  group, 
about  some  24,000  miles  distant  fh)m  the  former, 
consists  of  four  smaller  well-defined  spots.  These 
two  groups  will,  in  a  few  days,  become  smaller  in 
appearance  as  they  pass  off  on  the  western  side. 
Another  spot  has  come  in  sight  on  the  eastern 
limb. 

A  Orent  Project. — ^The  municipal  council  of  Bor- 
deaux have  now  under  consideration  a  scheme 
which  may  vnth  little  hesitation  be  pronounced  as 
haying  for  its  object  the  grandest,  most  important, 
and  most  economical  work  that  has  been  propos- 
ed for  centuries,  and  it  is  one,  moreover,  which 
especially  interests  the  commercial  world  of  Great 
Britain.  The  project  is  simply  the  catting  of  a 
great  ship  canal  ft-om  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the 
Mediterranean!  The  proposer,  M.  Steal  de  Mag- 
noncourt,  estimates  the  cost  of  the  work  at  442,- 


000,000f.,  less  than  18,000,0001,  and  the  time  ne- 
cessary for  its  completion  at  six  years.  It  would 
form  a  direct  line  of  communication  with  India 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  save  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  coasts  in  the 
case  of  ships  from  England  or  any  of  the  north- 
ern ports  of  Europe.  It  is  probable  that  England 
might  derive  some  benefit,  commercially,  from 
such  a  scheme,  but  it  is  also  probable  fiiat  'the 
possession  of  Gibraltar  might  not  prove  as  valu- 
able as  it  is  at  present  assumed  to  be.  As  re- 
gards the  practicability  and  comparative  economy 
of  the  project  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  Let  any 
one  oast  bis  eye  over  the  map  of  France,  and  he 
will  see  that  if  a  straight  line  be  drawn  from  Bor- 
deaux to  Toulouse,it  will  touch  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons  not  fhr  ftom  Perjngnan.  From  Bordeaux 
to  Toulouse  the  Garonne  is  a  navigable  and  budy 
river,  so  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  line  it  is  only  a 
question  of  widening  and  correcting  a  waterway 
already  in  existence.  From  Toulouse  to  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons  there  exists  the  Canal  du  Midi,  and  by 
means  of  these  an  immense  tralBc  is  carried  on 
between  the  southern  and  western  departments 
of  France.  The  line  of  water  exists  already ;  aU 
that  is  required  is  to  deepen  and  straighten  it : 
and  if  this  could  be  done  in  half  the  time  men- 
tioned, at  doable  the  oost,  it  would  be  tiie  most 
economical  pieee  of  woric  perhaps  that  was  ever 
executed. — Mgweer, 

Vast  ruina  have  been  discovered  in  the  Zulu 
country  in  South  Africa— obelisks  with  colossal 
carvings,  terraces,  and  halls  of  hewn  stone,  or  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  natives  regard  them 
•with  mysterious  awe,  and  keep  strangers  from 
them,  for  fear  that  if  they  are  approach^  no  rain 
will  fall  for  three  years. 

A  Loai  NaUofL^A.  writer  in  the  Ntxtal  Mercury, 
under  date  of  the  2d  of  Feb.,  1869,  says,  when 
treating  of  the  ruins  of  Simbaoe: — "A  day's 
march  Ivom  Andowa,  between  two  hills,  at  the  end 
of  a  vast  and  fertile  valley,  are  the  ruins  of  Axum. 
To  this  day  incredible  flights  of  stone  steps  con* 
duct  the  traveller  up  to  the  summits  of  the  hills^ 
in  one  of  which  are  found  deep  grottoes  and  vast 
haUs,  cut  out  of  the  rook  and  ornamented  with  col- 
umns. There,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
country,  is  the  tomb  of  the  Queen  of  Saba.  The 
at^oining  valley,  shaded  by  migestio  trees,  is  filled 
by  the  remains  of  the  city,  consisting  of  huge 
blocks  of  stone.  Very  little  of  the  dibris  reveal 
their  former  purpose.  There  may,  however,  be 
distinguished  two  groups  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
obeli^,  thrown  down.  Seven  of  them  are  cov- 
ered with  oraamenta.  and  are  not  less  than  thirty, 
six  feet  in  length.  These  masterpieces  of  an- 
cient architecture  reveal  to  us  the  fact  of  an  an- 
'dent  civiliaation  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  which  has 
disappeared  again  thoosands  of  years  smce."  Nie- 
bahr  tells  us  of  a  migh^  Abyssinian  empire  ex- 
isting here,  mentioning  in  particular  Saba,  and 
says  it  was  so  powerful  that  even  the  Roman  and 
Parthian  strength  coald  not  prevail  against  it 
This  last  statement  was  taken  fh>m  a  Greek  in*> 
acription  found  among  the  rain8,engraved  in  stones 
On  the  reverse  side  is  another  engraving,  in  some 
ancient  language^  which  has  not  yet  been  deci- 
phered. The  savage  tribes  guard  these  ruins  with 
jealous  cara    No  Uving  animal  is  allowed  to  be 
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killed  in  them,  no  tree  permitted  to  be  destroyed, 
everything  connected  with  them  being  held  sa- 
cred, as  belonging  either  to  a  good  or  evil  power. 
A  missionary,  who  penetrated  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  ruins,  writes:— >" In  this  country 
were  also  found  some  very  old  guns,  in  a  hole  in 
the  mountain.  We  got  one  of  the  locks  of  these 
guns,  and  found  it  to  have  a  wheel  outside,  with 
cogs  or  teeth ;  and  a  tradition  exists  that  they 
came  from  these  ruins.  The  Basutos  often  tell 
us,  when  asked  if  they  acknowledge  Gk>d,  about 
the  big  stones  in  the  J3anyai,  where  all  created 
things  are  to  be  seen,  even  sphinxes,  pyramidal- 
shaped  buildings,  and  eatacomba.*' — Letter  in  the 
AifienoBWTL 

Discovery  of  a  Roman  Teaatiated  Pavement, — An 
interesting  discovery  has  been  made  within  the 
last  few  days  of  a  Roman  tesselated  pavement, 
at  the  comer  of  the  Poultry,  where  men  were  ex- 
cavating for  the  formation  of  the  new  street  from 
the  Mansion  House  to  Blackfriars.  The  pavement 
lies  about  17  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and,  as  far  as  can  be  at  present  ascertain^  is  in 
excellent  preservation.  It  is  evidently  of  some 
extent,  and  possesses  an  ornamental  pattern  indi- 
cating a  design  of  great  beauty,  elaborately  exe- 
cuted in  small  tessern  of  various  colors.  It  be- 
longs to  the  finest  class  of  such  remains,  and  is 
only  equalled  by  the  pavements  discovered  in 
180S  in  Leadenhall  Street,  in  1805,  under  the 
Bank  of  England,  those  found  in  1841  beneath 
the  late  French  Protestant  Church,  Threadneedle 
Street,  and  others  near  the  old  Excise  Office,  to- 


gether with  an  interesting  example  exhtuned 
some  two  years  since  in  excavating  near  the  pre- 
sent site  of  the  foundation  of  the  Union  Bank  of 
London.  Ai^oining  the  pavement  are  the  founda- 
tions of  Roman  walls,  with  other  evidences  of 
extensive  buildings.  The  works,  however,  hav- 
ing only  just  commenced,  it  is  possible  that  many 
other  interesting  remains  of  Roman  works  may  be 
discovered. 

7%0  VariatUmi  of  the  Compass. — A  paragraph 
appeared  some  time  ago  in  the  frontier  papers  an- 
nounciog  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Daviea,  of  CJolesbeig,  had 
invented  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  with  accu- 
racy the  variations  of  the  compass  from  local 
attraction  or  other  causes,  which  are  so  puzzling 
and  sometimes  dangerous  to  navigators.  Mr. 
Davies  is  now  in  town,  and  his  invention  has 
undergone  a  most  severe  and  lengthened  examina* 
tion  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Madear  and  Mr. 
Tracy,  the  sailing-master  of  the  Racoon.  We  are 
glad  to  say  that  their  report  is  most  favorable,  and 
Mr.  Davies  proceeds  by  the  Romau  to  submit  his 
invention  to  competent  authorities  in  England. 
He  is  backed  by  a  recommendation  from  his  Ex- 
cellency Sir  P.  Wodehouse,  who  has  taken  a  warm 
interest  in  the  matter.  We  have  ourselves  care- 
fully examined  Mr.  Davies'  models,  and  without 
dogmatically  pronouncing  upon  the  feasibility  or 
otherwise  of  the  invention,  are  happy  to  bear  tes- 
timony to  its  extremp  ingenuity.  The  idea  de- 
veloped by  Mr.  Davies  is  really  fine,  whether  or  no 
it  turns  out  to  be  capable  of  practical  application. 
— Cape  ArguSf  April  19. 
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Itis  a  nngrdarfaet  that,  in  modem  dvilisation, 
sculpture  has  never,  even  in  a  single  instance, 
attained  the  position  which  it  held  almost  with- 
out a  disputant  in  the  old.  Even  in  England, 
where  the  last  half  century  has  seen  such  a  pro- 
digious development  in  the  Fine  Arts,  notwith- 
standing the  Elgin  Marbles  and  other  specimens 
of  the  antique  which  have  been  secured  for  her 
galleries.  Sculptors  have  scarcely  begun  as  yet 
to  claim  a  share  of  the  attention  monopolised  by 
the  disciples  of  the  sister  art  Among  us  it  is 
practically  non-existent.  The  Saturday  Review, 
in  a  notice  of  the  present  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  says: — '* Sculpture  has  never  yet  in 
England  sucoeeded  in  obtaining  equal  honours 
with  her  sister  art  Though  the  elder  of  the 
two^  and  by  old  confession  the  higher  and  (he 
more  intellectual,  among  us  she  has  everywhere 
to  yield  the  precedence  to  Painting.  She  hardly 
brings  money  to  any  of  her  followers,  except 
through  the  prosaic  practice  of  portraiture  ;  her 
followers,  with  a  few  illustrious  exceptions,  are 
mostly  untrained  men,  who  in  every  point  rank, 
and  deserve  to  rank,  below  their  brother  painters ; 
we  must  confess  in  sadness  that  they  know  little 
about  her,  and  the  British  public^  by  a  natural 
result,  knows  lesa  And  nowhere,  it  is  a  notori- 
ous fact,  has  this  apathy  to  Sculpture  been  more 
marked  than  it  was  in  Trafalgar  Square.  The 
two  series  of  cellars,  and  whatever,  in  pre-historic 
times,  preceded  them  in  Somerset  House,  are 
now,  happily,  things  of  the  past    Those  rooms. 


to  the  uninitiated,  always  seemed  to  have  been 
oonstracted  on  purpose  to  allow  the  works  of  the 
three  or  four  Academician  sculptors  to  be  tolerably 
seen,  whilst  the  works  of  all  outsiders  were 
ingeniously  doomed  to  a  kind  of  limbo ;  exhibited 
so  far  as  the  locality  was  concerned,  but  in  every 
other  respect  worse  than  invisible.  And  when 
we  look  at  certain  names  on  the  list  of  recent 
Academical  sculptors,  and  compare  their  works 
with  those  which  a  few  contemporaneous  out- 
siders have  produced,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
wonder  at  an  impulse  which  may  have  been  only 
one  of  simple  sell-preservation. 

However  these  things  were,  nunc  tandem  redit 
animus ;  and,  in  that  splendid  series  of  rooms 
which  we  owe  to  the  wise  liberality  of  the  present 
Academy,  Sculpture  has  at  least  found  a  hand- 
some and  an  accessible  habitation.  Yet,  even 
here,  and  with  a  full  confidence  that  there  was 
every  desire  on  the  part  of  the  building  Council 
to  do  justice  to  this  art,  we  cannot  help  observing 
that  the  more  flourishing  and  brilliant  younger 
lister  has  still  contrired  to  mahitain  her  so^al 
supremacy."  Royalty  is  represented  at  the  Ex- 
hibition by  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  Louise.  She 
exhibits  a  bust  of  her  mother,  Queen  Victoria, 
which  is  on  the  whole  rather  favorably  criticised. 

It  seems  that  the  English  critics  have  to  complain 
of  the  same  abuses  in  the  management  of  their 
Academy  which  have  so  long  furnished  the  text 
for  accusations  of  our  own,  and  which  we  referred 
to  last  month,  viz :  the  appropriation  of  the  space 
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to  ihe  seoond  class  work  of^  AcademicianB  and 
Assodatea  to  the  exclusion  of  better  work.  One 
of  them  says  of  the  Exhibition  now  in  progress 
in  London,  that : — "  By  common  consent  some  of 
the  worst  pictures  in  the  Exhibition  are  by 
Academicians  and  Associates.  Of  the  former 
thore  are  at  least  seven,  of  the  latter  there  are  at 
all  events  two,  who  could  have  litUe  chance  of  a 
place  on  the  walls  had  they  to  rely  on  merits 
instead  of  on  vested  rights.  It  is  in  mercy  that 
such  works,  which  usurp  the  best  places  and  dis- 
figure the  Exhibition,  are  passed  quietly  by  with- 
out notice.  The  President  possibly  hinfed  at 
some  of  these  sad  cases  when  he  said  that  it 
might  be  hoped  the  Academy  would  find  itself  in 
a  position  to  extend  charitable  aid  to  the  less 
successful  members  of  the  profession." 

How  this  abuse  can  be  accounted  for  we  can- 
not understand,  (of  course  we  would  not  hint 
favoritism)  except  on  the  assumption  that  an 
Academician  can  do  nothing  ill  We  fear,  how- 
ever, that  the  artists  and  public  will  fail  to  ap- 
preciate this  until  some  test  of  admittanoe  is 
adopted  different  from  any  now  in  use. 

As  intimated  last  month  the  NatioTud  Acade^ 
my  of  Design  has  entered  upon  a  course  of  reform 
which  will  soon  remove  the  most  conspicuous  abu- 
ses. It  has  amended  its  constitution  so  that  Acade- 
micians and  Associates  may  be  elected  from  the 
general  body  of  artists  throughout  the  country, 
and  adopted  an  additional  section  which  provides 
that  "  there  shall  be  held  stated  meetings  of  the 
Academv  on  the  evenings  of  the  second  Wednes- 
days of  November  and  February  each  year  for  the 
transaction  of  general  business ;  and  said  meetings 
may  adjourn  ft^m  time  to  time  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient"  It  is  also  provided  that  the  President 
and  Yice-President  shall  not  be  elected  for  more 
than  two  consecutive  terms;  that  three  Academi- 
cians, not  members  of  the  Council  or  officers  of  the 
Academy,  shall  constitute  the  comdiittee  for  select- 
ing the  works  of  art  and  arranging  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Academy  for  the  year ;  no  member  of  the 
committee  to  be  eligible  for  two  consecutive  years; 
and  that  the  officers,  during  their  term  of  office, 
shall  have  the  entire  control  of  the  afbirs  of  the 
Academy,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Academicians,  provided  that  the  power  to  mort- 
gage or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  real  estate  belong- 
ing to  the  Academy  rests  solely  in  the  Academicians 
themselves. 

The  fabrication  of  Egyptian  mammies  Is  carried 
on  in  Paris  on  a  very  large  scale.  One  man  alone, 
we  are  told,  has  manufactured  no  less  than  800 
"  relics"  of  the  Ptolemian  era  for  provincial 
museums.  This  outdoes  even  Bamum  in  his 
own  line.  The  export  business  in  counterfeit 
mummies  extends  over  half  the  globe,  even  to 
Egypt  itself;  whence  they  return  to  Europe  with  a 


sort  of  guarantee  of  genuineness.  A  skull,  two 
fillets  of  veal,  a  dog*s  skin,  and  some  Unen  bands, 
suffice  for  all  that  was  mortal  of  a  Cheops,  a 
Pharaoh,  a  Ptolemy,  or  a  Cleopatra.  How  this 
takes  the  romance  out  of  the  lines  by  Horace 
Smith  to  a  mummy. 

And  thou  hast  walked  about,  how  strange  a  stoiy  I 
In  Thebes's  streets,  three  thousand  years  ago. 

The  Galaxy. 

A  new  method  of  speouiation  has  been  invent- 
ed in  Paris,  which  will  doubtless  redound  to-  the 
benefit  of  the  artists.  A  gentleman  of  culture  and 
taste  collects  a  gallery  of  pictures  by  distinguished 
artists,  throws  it  open  to  the  public,  has  it  noticed 
by  the  critics  of  the  press,  and  then  sells  it  at  auc- 
tion. The  last  two  or  three  ventures  having  been 
eminently  successful,  the  trick  is  not  likely  to  lack 
imitators,  either  there  or  elsewhere. 

Frank  Buchser  has  been  commissioned  by  the 
Swiss  Groveroment  to  paint  portraits  of  the  great 
men  of  our  nation,  for  its  capitol  He  has  already 
finished  those  of  Wm.  Cuilen  Bryant  and  General 
Sherman,  and  is  now  engaged  on  that  of  ex-Seo- 
relary  Seward. 

CourU  de  Waidecky  of  Paris,  has  sent  to  the  Fme 
Arts  Exhibition  in  that  city,  a  picture  representing 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  persons.  The  venerable 
artist  is  108  years  old,  enjoys  excellent  health,  and 
takes  vigorous  walking  exercise  every  day. 

A  new  marble  for  sculpture  has  been  discovered 
at  Laas,  Austria.  It  is  said  to  resemble  that  of 
Pares,  but  is  somewhat  coarser  in  grain,  and  has 
a  slight  golden  tint  which  artists  consider  prefers- 
ble  to  the  cold  whiteness  of  the  Carrara  and  Ser- 
ravezza  marbles. 

-  Sir  Eimn  Landseer  appeared  as  a  witness  in 
a  London  police  court,  recently,  in  a  case  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  and  made  an  indignant  pro- 
test against  the  barbarous  practice  of  cropping 
dogs^  ears. 

Sir  Edwin  Ikmdseer  has  sold  his  great  work  in 
the  Academy — the  *' Swannery  invaded  by  Sea 
Eagles  *' — to  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  for  four 
thousand  guineas. 

A  London  photographer^  who  has  photographed 
nearly  all  the  Royal  family  of  England,  has  sold 
£35,000  worth  of  cartes  ae  visite  of  its  various 
members. 

There  a/re  2,452  pictures  in  the  present  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Royal  Academy,  Ijondon,  besides  758 
designs  and  sketches,  and  a  fair  display  of  sculpture 
and  engraving. 

(her  seventy  thotisand  people  visited  the  French 
Acudemy  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Exhibition 
this  year. 
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Jliomas  Carlyle  and  Robert  Browning  recently 
took  tea  with  Queen  Victoria. 

The  grim,  coarse,  un polite  Trumbull  of  Mr.  Trol- 
lope's  last  novel,  "Pbineas  Finn,"  is  said  by  an 
English  Liberal  organ  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Briglit.  Mr.  TroUope  declares  the  as- 
sertion to  be  untrue  and  unjustifiable. 


The  kUe  Lord  Brougham  had  such  an  aversion 
to  trouble  about  money  matters  that  he  made  over 
everything^ — ex-Chancellor's  pension,  house  and 
and,  books,  plate,  flimiture-^to  his  brother  Wil- 
liam, who  in  turn  provided  for  current  expenses. 

Branding  the  same  man  more  than  once,  in  the 
British  army,  for  desertion,  which  bad  been  abo- 
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lisbed  by  recent  Parliamentary  statute,  has  been 
revived  since  the  courts-martial  have  been  deprived 
of  the  luxury  of  the  cat-o*' nine-tails. 

The  effect  of  this  revival  has  been,  to  quote  the 
Pall  MaU  Budget^  that  "  several  sentenced  men,  al* 
ready  indf  libly  branded,  have  been  further  marked 
with  two  or  three  additiooal  letters,  such 
as  an  extra  D.,  as  well  as  B.  C.  for  *  bad  charac- 
ter' ;  and  with  this  gentle  assistance  towards  gain- 
ing an  honest  livelihood  have  been  discharged 
from  the  service,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  falling 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Habitual  Criminal 
Bill,  possibly  of  being  further  tattoed  by  Colonel 
Fraser  of  the  city  police,  and  then,  having  died  in 
prison,  of  presenting  an  appearance  at  the  resur- 
rection which  will  puzzle  their  celestial  as  much 
as  their  existence  had  puzzled  their  terrestrial  guar- 
dians.** 

Without  following  the  poor  fellows  into  ^e  next 
world,  we  should  think  that  the  War  Office  might 
devise  some  more  humane  method  of  maintaining 
the  discipline  of  the  service. 

Dr,  WUla/rd  Parker  aaya  .--—There  have  died  in 
Kew  York  within  a  few  years  three  excellent 
clergymen,  all  of  whom  would  now  be  alive  had 
they  not  used  tobacco. 

The  difference  in  the  operation  of  tobacco  and 
alcohol  is  this:  while  alcohol  causes  tangible 
changes  in  certain  organs,  tobacco  gradually 
lowers  the  vital  tone  of  the  whole  system,  so 
that  the  life  ends  sooner  than  it  ought  to. 

It  is  calculated  that  there  are  235,000  smokers 
in  New  York  now.  At  some  hotel  bars  in  the 
dty  a  thousand  dollars  a  day  are  spent  for 
tobacco  and  rum.  A  "  moderate  smoker  "  uses 
Bay  not  over  four  cigars  daily ;  and  immoderate 
ones  ton  or  fifteen.  Cigars  of  good  quality  cost 
fifteen  cents  apiece  at  wholesale,  and  twenty-five 
cents  at  retail. 

Call  the  price,  however,  only  ten  cents;  if 
these  235,0U0  city  smokers  are  *' moderate," 
they  are  paying  ninety-four  thousand  dollars  a 
day  for  cigars,  without  mentioning  "  drinks."  This 
is  an  expenditure  of  thirty-four  million  three 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  no 
good,  but  for  harm. 

Pdsie  Diamondt. — The  more  valuable  an  article 
is  the  more  it  is  counterfeited,  and  the  greater 
the  perfection  *  to  which  falsification  is  carried. 
The  diamond  has  been  so  successfully  imitated 
that  he  must  be  an  expert  indeed  who  can  tell 
the  false  from  the  true.  A  method  which  any 
one  can  apply,  or  easily  get  applied,  has  been  a 
desideratum  ;  but  the  want  exists  no  longer.  If 
you  have  a  doubtflil  stone,  pat  it,  or  cause  it  to 
be  put,  into  a  leaden  or  platinum  cup^  with  some 
powdered  fluor-spar,  and  a  little  oil  of  vitriol , 
warm  the  vessel  over  some  lighted  charcoal,  in  a 
fireplace,  or  wherever  there  is  a  strong  draught, 
to  carry  away  the  noxious  vapors  that  will  be 
copiously  evolved.  When  these  vapors  have 
ceased  rising  let  the  whole  cool,  and  then  stir  the 
mixture  with  a  glass  rod  to  fish  out  the  diamond. 
If  you  find  it  intact,  it  is  a  genuine  stone ;  but  if 
it  is  false  it  will  be  corroded  by  the  hydrofluoric 
acid  that  has  been  generated  around  it.  A  small 
*'  paste*'  diamond  would  disappear  altogether 
under  the  treatment  They  who  profit  by  this 
receipt  have  to  thank  Signer  Massimo  Levi,  an 
Italian  diemist —  Once  a  Week, 


Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  has  fownd  JStfcn.— He 
maintains  that  the  Babylonian  documents  in  our 
possession  will  give  us  the  whole  history  which 
is  recorded  in  Genesis  frdm  the  time  of  Abraham. 
The  Garden  of  Eden,  he  asserts,  is  the  primeval 
name  of  Babylon. 

Big  ^iWc— Who  wants  to  see  "the  largest 
Bible  in  the  world  ?  "  The  late  Mr.  John  Grey 
Bell,  of  Manchester,  an  untiring  print-collector 
and  book-hunter,  devoted  many  years  to  the 
illustration  of  the  Bible  by  inserting  in  Mackliu's 
folio  edition  above  a  thousand  original  drawings 
and  photographs,  and  nearly  ten  thousand  en- 
gravings, with  360  specimen-leaves  of  old  and 
rare  editions  of  the  Bible.  The  result  was  sixty- 
three  handsomely-bound  folio  volumes,  with 
double  the  number  of  illustrations  contained  in 
the  famous  Bowyer  Bible  of  forty-five  volumes. 
This  big  Bible  is  now  on  BsjLe.^-Atherugum, 

Burying  Alive.-^OrreaX  efforts  have  been  made 
by  scientUlc  men  to  discover  some  rule  by  which 
death  may  be  infallibly  indicated.  For  years  the 
French  (jk>vernment  has  held  out  a  standing  re- 
ward of  a  large  amount  of  money  to  any  one  who 
would  discover  and  communicate  a  satisfactory 
test,  other  than  that  of  actual  decomposition,  in- 
dicated by  the  skin  turning  to  be  black  and  blue 
and  green,  which  is  conclusive  on  the  subject; 
but  in  cold  weather  this  may  not  take  place  in 
many  weeks,  and  to  **  keep  the  body "  so  long 
would  be  inconvenient  and  objectionable  on  seve- 
ral aocounts.  A  method  has  recently  been  given 
to  the  French  Government  which  will  probably 
take  the  prize.  Hold  a  lighted  candle  to  any  por- 
tion of  a  body,  a  blister  will  soon  rise ;  if  on  punc- 
ture it  gives  out.a  fluid  substance,  death  has  not 
taken  place ;  if  it  emits  air  only,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  life  has  become  entirely  extinct,  for 
which  we  offer  but  one  reason  among  others :  In 
case  of  actual  death  the  blood  is  congealed — in  a 
sense,  there  is  no  moisture,  simply  a  little  air ; 
this,  being  rarificd  under  a  flame,  raises  up  the 
skin ;  if  &ere  is  life,  the  flame  causes  an  inflam- 
mation, and  nature,  In  her  alarm,  sends  increased 
material  there  for  repairs,  a  kind  of  glairy  fluid, 
and  this,  being  sent  there  in  excess,  causes  the 
skin  to  rise.  Inability  to  feel  the  pulse  or  heart 
beat,  cold  skin,  or  dew  on  a  bit  of  glass — ^none  of 
these  are  conclusive,  as  there  has  been  life  when 
none  of  these  were  observed. — HalTs  Joumai  of 
MeaUh. 

Constancy  of  Woman. — Tliere  is  not  an  accom- 
plishment in  the  mind  of  a  female  more  enchanting, 
nor  one  which  adds  more  dignity  and  grace  to  her 
person  than  constancy.  Whatever  share  of  beauty 
he  may  be  possessed  of,  whether  she  may  have  the 
tinge  of  Hebe  on  her  cheeks,  vying  in  color  with 
the  damask  rose,  and  breath  as  fragrant — and  the 
graoefbl  and  elegant  gait  of  an  Ariel — still,  unless 
she  is  endowed  with  this  characteristic  of  a  virtu- 
ous and  ingenuous  mind,  all  her  personal  charms 
will  fade  away,  through  neglect,  like  decaying  fruit 
in  autumn.  The  whole  list  of  female  virtues  are 
in  their  kind  essential  to  the  felicity  of  man ;  but 
there  is  such  beauty  and  grandeur  of  sentimeDt 
displayed  in  the  exercise  of  const&Ticy,  that  it  has 
been  justly  esteemed  by  the  dramatic  poets  as  the 
chief  excellence  of  their  heroines. 
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/  after  day  missives  from 
,  without  charge,  delivered 
ir,  indeed,  deposited  in  our 
Kot  more  surely  do  the 
'  the  invisible  air  suffice  to 
nan  ears  all  the  varied  ut- 
.he  soul,  from  an  infant's 
hispur  of  love  to  the  fiery 
ich  hurls  an  army  to  death 
lan  the  vibrations  of  the 
ium  around  tis  suffice  to 
uman  eyes  tidings  from  for- 
I  seurets  from  the  sun  which 
ever  knew  and  never  even 
^}ut  these  messages,  strcam- 
ly  through  space,  are  for 
t  written  in  a  cipher  so 
it  is  no  wonder  if  the  art  of 
t  was  lefl  to  be  numbered 
woi'ld's  latest  acquirements. 
one  of  the  most  striking  ac- 
ta of  the  nineteenth  century, 
oh  Smith,  the  Latter-day 
id  (or  professed  to  find)  the 
i  which  contained  the  text  of 
'  Mormon  written  in  a  char- 
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SwAniTEO  by  >  gulf  of  more  th.n  lisheS,  and  ciaj-  after  dar  mMives  from 

nmely  million,  of  miles  in  breadth,  we  are  the  former  are  wiiboul  ?h«,™  J  r     ^ 

ap.  to  .,,ppo,e  that  there  oa„  be  ni  direct  at  o„r  doorrorT  „de°d1"Sdf  l'"','^ 

T..™  of  communication  between  tbe.nn  very  brain,.    Not  more  S  dj  Z 

L.nd™TnaEk'?'  1"  Tj;  ""T™  ■""'"'-"  f '""  -visible  ."t,«cc'  J 
ionaon  and  Kdml^nrgh,  and  the  paclieK  convey  to  hnman  eare  all  the  varied  ni 
be  ween  Wrpool  and  New  Torlt,  do  teran/e,  of  the  .onl'  liom  an  ifanl'; 
not  travel  more  regnlarly  than  do  the  prayer  or  a  whisner  of  \!.TiT,J^lf 
ST"  iSle^T  *^r"'  °l°'™'  "."  ''°i.™»  -Sre;.'a'  'army  tdS 
So.,  th  .  hSJ'^J  "'■•  "T  !.""'■  ",  """"T-  "»"  ">=  'il>r«lioi.  of  the 
<«e  of  interiigence  ba,  been  eatab.  tr.nemit  to  hnman  eye,  tiding,  from  f„r- 
eign  orb,  and  secrets  from  the  .un  which 

*  (1.)  SireAlwr,  Raearchts  on  Iht  Sola^ Spu-  *"""  '**"^"'  "Over  knctv  and  never  even 

'nm  and  the  s^tcira  of  Iht  Chemicat  AVr</««tj.  .inspected.    But  these  me.sages,  Btream- 

,1 1  pf  V      ^  ^S?™'"^"-    '^"-2-  ing  luceMantly   through  apace,  are  for 

L«.i,  ..a  £.°!r  "  ■  ^-  ■'■  ""•'•'«■  "'■  ?eheate  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  art  of 
WCainpttaRMduthtbJomadairackfSlancftde  "»terpreting  it  was  left  to  be  numbered 
fJcfl^K  rfe,  ^,.,>.,^„,     I8G:!-G8.    Pap.rs   by  "^^ongat  the  world',  latest  acquirement, 
fm.  Sreem  mm.  Iivt  j„s,„,  fc            '  It  is,  m  fact,  one  of  the  mo.t  atriS?^  „ 
l)5»»(«.|,Ji„r„I./£t,™„.     ISSWl  coniilnihmeM,nf  fh.n.W        .1      ^    °' 
B.|i5/«™^«,,,™'si,L«B,»,d.li..r.Jto  Wkf'      ,™°'k°a    -.v      »''°V''"°'"'■J'■ 
)3BtbetbrBlhe&.ciet^ofApothecarieao|■L<,EJnn  **"f    Joseph    Smith,   the    Latter-day 
Br  Henht  a  RosooE^  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R9.    With  P^phet,  found  (or  profes,ed  to  find!  the 
^Pf^QdicM,   Colored    Plate.,   aod    IllusirntioDi  golden  plate,  which  contained  the  te«t  nf 
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acter  utterly  unknown  to  mortals,  he 
discovered  in  the  same  depository  (so 
the  knave  alleged)  a  pair  of  lenses  or 
spectacles  which  enabled  him  to  trans- 
late the  hieroglyphics  into  his  own  na- 
tive tongue.  An  equally  simple^  glass 
instrument,  far  more  authentic  m  its  ori- 
gin and  vastly  more  honest  in  its  func- 
tions, has  enabled  the  philosophers  of  our 
day*  to  render  the  celestial  telegrams 
thus  received  into  plain  English,  and  to 
give  us  a  real  physical  revelation  from 
the  skies.  We  are  now  in  a  condition  to 
accept  communications,  in  somemeasure, 
from  stars  and  comets,  from  meteors  and 
nebulae,  and  indeed  from  all  the  members 
of  the  heavenly  host.  From  the  sun  es- 
pecially— the  orb  to  which  we  terrestrials 
naturally  look  with  the  most  loyal  con- 
cern as  the  lord  of  our  system— de- 
spatches have  been  received  which  have 
not  only  excited  the  profoundest  interest 
amongst  men  of  science,  but  which  can- 
not fail  to  awakert  the  curiosity  even  of 
those  who  may  be  disposed  to  regard 
our  luminary  in  a  more  commercial  spirit, 
as  a  public  lamp  requiring  no  cess  for  its 
maintenance,  and  a  public  waioning  ap- 
paratus needing  no  fuel  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  earthly  funds. 

At  the  first  glance,  nothing  would  ap- 
pear more  inexpressive  than  the  char- 
acters employed  in  the  construction  of 
this  Language  of  Light. 

Doubtless,  all  our  readers  will  have 
seen  specimens  of  that  enigmatical  spe- 
cies of  writing  which  came  into  vogue  a 
few  years  ago,  and  which  consisted  of 
letters  so  elongated,  and  with  their  char- 
acteristic turns  so  mystified,  that  a  sen- 
tence looked  like  an  array  of  slender, 
meaningless  strokes.  Many  of  us  will 
remeiuber  our  surprise  when,  after  ex- 
amining the  puzzle  for  a  considerable 
time  with  pretty  much  the  same  result  as 
if  it  had  been  a  cuneiform  inscription, 
a  fortunate  turn  of  the  eye  enabled  us  to 
seize  upon  its  secret,  and  decipher  it  with 
the  pride  of  Champollions.  We  were 
delighted  to  find  that  those  fine  hair- 
drawn  lines  resolved  themselves  into 
some  virtuous  precept  like  "  honesty  is 
the  best  policy,  and  even  bore  with  com- 
placency the  discovery  that  they  con- 
cealed a  crafly  advertisement  of  some 
tradesman's  sewing  machines. 

But  these  spider-like  characters  were 
as  intelligible  as  picture  language  com 


pared  with  the  straight,  subtle  strokes 
which  constitute  the  alphabet  of  the  solar 
and  celestial  tongue. 

The  sun's  spectrum  is  the  horn-book 
employed.     What  that   is   will  be  best 
unaerstood  by  supposing  a  strip  cut  out 
of  a  rainbow  vertically,  and  fastened  like 
a  painting  to  the  wall.    The  gorgeous 
tints  which  appear  with  such  inimitable 
purity  in  the  lustres  on  our  mantel-pieces, 
or  in  the  pendent  prisms  of  our  glass 
chandeliers,  are  parts  of  a  similar  spec- 
trum, seen  as  it  were  by  snatches,  and 
varying  with  the  position  of  the  beholder. 
A    white   sunbeam,  colorless  in  its  en- 
tirety, may  be  broken  up,  or  rather  spread 
out  like  a  fan,  as  it  passes  through  some 
refracting  substance  like  glass.     Its  com- 
ponent hues  are  said  to  vary  in  their  re- 
frangibility  ;  the  red  beine  the  least  de- 
flected from  its  path,  the  violet  the  most. 
To  the  popular  eye  there  appear  to  be 
seven  of  these  resulting  tints,  and  to  the 
philosophical  eye  of  Newton  their  num- 
ber was  the  same.    But  Sir  David  Brews- 
ter reduced  them  to  three  primaries — red, 
yellow,  and  blue — out  of  whose  mixture 
by   super-position  the  rest   were  com 
posed  ;  whilst  other  inouirers,  like  Pro- 
fessor Clerk  Maxwell,  have  declared  in 
favor  of  red,  green,  and  blue  as  the  fac- 
tors of  the  whole.*    Upon   this  point, 
however,  science  has  not  yet  definitely 
pronounced ;  for  as  the  chromatic  dis- 
tinctions in  the  spectrum  are  arbitrary, 
each   hue    melting    insensibly    into  its 
neighbor,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  admit  the  existence 
of    countless    colors,  if   the   power  of 
undergoing  separate  refraction  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  test  of  a  separate  tint. 
But  whatever  science  may  have  to  say 
ultimately  upon  this  Question,  most  for- 
tunate is  it  for  mankmd  that  the  sun's 
light  is  not  homogeneous ;  for  if  it  had 
been  incapable  of  division,  either  by  re- 
flection or  refraction,  the  world  would 
have  been  almost  as  dull  of  aspect  and 
barren   of  loveliness  as  an  arctic  land- 
scape when   sheeted  with   snow.     The 
solar  spectrum  may,  in  fact,  be  called  our 
Charter  of  Beauty,  as  the   great  bow 
which  God  set  in  the  clouds  may  be  re- 
garded as  his  illuminated  covenant  of 
promise  with  man. 

4  ■  » 

♦  "On    the   Theory  of   Compound  Colors." 
Phil.  Trans,  v.  160,  p.  7T. 
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Neglecting  all  considerations  of  the 
calorific  as  well  as  of  the  chemical  influ- 
ences which  are  so  wonderfully  associa- 
ted with  the  luminous  principles  in  this 
"  Manual  of  Light,"  let  us  proceed  to 
examine  the  A  S  C  of  the  new  celestial 
language. 

On  scrutinizing  the  spectrum  minutely, 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  number  of  dark 
lines  are  ruled  straight  across  the  illumi- 
nated strip.     Some  are  fine  and  faint, 
others  bolder  and  more  distinct ;  whilst 
not  a  few,  again,  are  so  closely  clustered 
that  they  seem  to  compose  one  solid  bar. 
They  follow  each  other  in  no  regular  or- 
der :  there  are  parts  of  the  chromatic 
field,  as  for  instance  a  "space  in  the  yellow 
portion  (the  most  luminous  of  all),  where 
a  single  line  or  two  only  may  be  per- 
ceived ;  there  are  others  where  they  ap- 
pear in  bewildering  succession.     Fraun- 
hofer   drew  a  map  of  the  spectrum  in 
which  he  laid  down  about  670  of  these 
objects ;  but  Sir  D.  Brewster  prepared 
another,  which  comprehended  more  than 
2,000  !  Some  portions  of  this*  latter  were 
executed  with   such  extraordinary  pre- 
caution, that  the  obseiwer  used  a  tele- 
scope lined  with  black  velvet  to  stifle  any 
reflected  light,  and  washed  the  cornea  of 
his  eye  to  cleanse  the  lubricating  fluid. 
It  is  a  chart  which  a  reader  may  best 
appreciate  if  he   will  imagine  a  park 
railing  stretching  for  hundreds  of  yards, 
with   the  palisades   varying  in  breadth 
from  a  straw  to  a  milestone,  and  inserted 
at  all  kinds  of  intervals  in  a  perfectly  up- 
right posture,  but  in  such  an  eccentric 
way  that,  whilst  the  designer  appeared 
anxious  to  keep  out  all  intruders  at"  cer- 
tain places,  he  did  not  care  what  gapa  he 
left  at  others.  .  To  distinguish  these  lines 
for  the  purpose  of  reference,  Fraunhofer 
divided  the  spectrum  into  compartments, 
to  each  of  which  a  letter  of  the  alphabet 
was  allotted,  and   when  numbers  were 
afterwards  attached  to  the  bars  accord- 
ing to  their  position,  an  observer  knew 
where  to  look  for  A  48  or  C  83   with 
almost  as  much  ease  as  a  librarian  would 
find  the  volumes  correspondingly  labelled 
on  his  shelves. 

One  important  fact  was  soon  ascer- 
tained, namely,  that  these  remarkable 
lines,  however  irregularly  distributed 
throughout  the  solar  spectrum,  were 
unalterable  in  their  position.  A  48  or  C 
83  was  always  to  be  discovered  precisely 


in  the  same  prismatic  color,  and  pre- 
cisely at  the  same  part  of  that  color,  so 
that  the  relative  distances  and  groupings 
of  the  strokes  were  religiously  main- 
tained. Under  whatever  circumstances 
witnessed,  whether  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain or  at  the  bottom  of  the  atmospheric 
ocean,  any  particular  line,  if  visible  at  all, 
was  certain  to  occupy  the  same  place, 
just  as  any  given  rail  m  a  park-fence  does 
whether  seen  through  a  clear  sky  or  dimly 
discemed  through  a  mass  of  fog.  Pro- 
fessor Piazzi  Smyth,  when  bivouacking 
above  the  clonds  on  his  visit  to  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe,  found  that  the  spectrum  was 
not  only  greatly  extended,  but  that  cer- 
tain bars,  which  at  the  sea-level  appeared 
nebulous,  lost  all  their  mistiness  at  a 
height  of  10,000  feet,  and  were  *'  clearly 
resolved  into  their  component  lines, ' 
whilst  others,  similarly  indistinct  in  their 
character,  came  into  view  in  the  prismatic 
space  beyond. 

How  these  streaks  were  produced 
was,  of  course,  a  question  which  no  ob- 
server could  well  fail  to  ask.  Were 
they  due  to  some  defect  in  the  solar 
light  itself,  and  did  every  golden  beam 
that  emanated  from  our  luminary  carry 
not  less  than  2,000  blemishes  upon  its 
brightness?  Or  did  they  indicate  that 
portions  of  the  ray  had  been  absorbed 
or  arrested  in  their  passage  through  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sun  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  the  earth  on  the  other  ?  Possibly 
they  might  arise  from  the  interference 
of  certain  waves  of  light,  which,  neutral- 
izing each  other,  as  waves  of  light  are 
known  to  do  in  various  phenomena, 
would  produce  unilluminated  intervals  ? 
But  to  these  questions  no  satisfactory 
reply  could  then  be  given,  and  the  black 
line«»,  which  have  since  proved  to  be  the 
rudiments  of  the  great  star-language, 
were  at  first  noted  as  a  curious  but 
apparently  insoluble  puzzle  in  optics. 

The  sun,  however,  is  not  a  monopolist 
in  the  matter  of  light.  Other  spectra 
may  be  had  from  other  sources ;  and  a 
comparison  of  these  might  perhaps  serve 
to  clear  up  the  mystery,  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  suggest  some  meaning  in  those  enig- 
matical lines.  Accordingly,  in  experi- 
menting upon  various  artificial  flames, 
it  was  discovered  that  their  spectra  pre- 
sented peculiarities  which,  if  not  so  com- 
plex, were  yet  as  marked  and  persistent 
as  those  of  the  solar  beam.    These  were 
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found  to  be  of  three  classes.  There  is, 
first,  a  continuous  prismatic  strip  which 
exhibits  no  special  streaks,  either  of  a 
dark  or  a  bright  description,  the  rain- 
bow tints  following  each  other  in  unbro- 
ken gradation  ;  or,  secondly,  the  spec- 
trum may  consist  of  a  few  bright  bands 
separated  from  each  other  by  dark  inter- 
vals ;  or,  thirdly,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
sunbeam,  it  may  be  composed  of  a 
colored  field,  with  dark  lines  traversing 
it,  and  interrupting  the  continuity  of  its 
light.  But  in  all  these  cases,  whatever 
species  of  spectrum  a  given  substance  in 
a  given  state  may  afiect,  its  character- 
istics are  invariable,  and  its  lines, 
whether  bright  or  dark,  make  their 
appearance  at  the  same  part  of  the  field, 
and  at  the  same  relative  distance,  with  a 
precision  which  is  infallible. 

Now,  on  collating  the  spectra  afforded 
by  sundry  artificial  flames  with  the  spec- 
trum exhibited  by  the  sun,  it  was  per- 
ceived that  numerous  correspondences 
existed.  When  sodium  was  burned,  for 
instance,  it  gave  out  a  double  line, 
which  exactly  answered  to  the  line 
lettered  D  in  the  solar  alphabet ;  and  as 
no  other  substance  was  found  to  yield 
the  same  signature,  and  as  sodium 
persisted  in  maintaining  this  cognizance 
under  all  circumstances,  was  it  not  a 
pardonable,  though  an  extremely  roman- 
tic, supposition  that  the  line  I>  in  the 
case  of  our  great  luminary  might  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  that  metal  in  the 
Fountain  of  Light  itself? 

In  drawing  this  inference,  the  reader 
will  probably  be  disposed  to  consider 
that  the  inquirer  was  ^^  jumping  to  a  con- 
clusion." He  was  taking  one  of  those 
little  speculative  "  leaps  "  to  which  Bacon 
refers  as  inevitable  when  the  explorer 
has  forced  his  way  to  the  boundary  of 
facts,  and  sufiers  his  imagination,  par- 
donably, because  naturally,  to  make  a 
slight  sally  into  the  region  of  surmise. 
But  there  were  features  in  the  case 
which  soon  rendered  this  inference 
almost  mathematically  imperative. 
Kirchhoff  ascertained  that  not  in  one 
instance  only,  but  in  several,  there  was 
a  complete  coincidence  between  certain 
sets  of  lines  exhibited  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum and  those  which  characterized 
sundry  substances,  such  as  magnesium, 
chromium,  potassium,  nickel,  and  iron. 
The  latter  metal,  for    example,   when 


vaporized,  yields  about  460  lines,  and  on 
comparing  these  with  the  prismatic  sun- 
beam, a  corresponding  system  is  found  to 
exist.  Let  it  be  observed  that  the 
question  is  not  as  to  the  disposal  of  460 
lines  in  regular  measured  succession. 
The  ruling  in  one  page  of  a  book  may 
tally  exactly  with  that  on  another ;  but 
those  460  lines  are  stationed  at  varying 
intervals,  they  are  arranged  in  diversi- 
fied groups,  and  they  differ  considerably 
in  breadth  and  distinctness.  If  two 
books  should  be  found — a  large  one  in 
London  and  a  small  one  in  Paris — with 
lines  irregularly  and  capriciously  ruled, 
page  25  in  each  having  only  half  the 
usual  number,  page  34  having  some  of 
double  thickness,  p^e  90  having  a  set 
of  blue  or  yellow  ones,  page  150  exhibit- 
ing either  an  entire  blank  or  blanks  of 
equal  breadth,  and  so  on  throughout, 
every  peculiarity  in  the  lesser  volume 
being  repeated  at  the  corresponding 
page  in  the  larger,  it  would  be  in  vain 
for  us  to  designate  this  as  an  accidental 
resemblance;  we  should  be  compelled 
to  assume  that  there  was  some  commu- 
nity, or  indeed  identity  of  cause  involved. 
But  if  in  each  of  the  chief  capitals  of 
Europe  a  book  were  discovered  with  a 
diflfering  set  of  lines,  and  yet  each  page 
finding  its  representative  in  the  great 
London  ledger,  that  inference  would 
become  absolutely  irresistible,  Kirch- 
hoff  computed  the  probabilities  of  a 
casual  coincidence  in  the  case  of  the  iron 
spectrum  compared  by  him  with  the 
solar  image  as  a  solitary  unit  to  millions 
of  millions ;  what  must  they  be  where 
the  ruling  of  several  spectra  finds  an 
exact  analogy  in  the  answering  pages  of 
the  great  solar  ledger  ? 

But  in  the  progress  of  inquiry,  one 
very  important  and,  as  it,  has  proved, 
very  helpful  distinction  was  detected. 
We  have  seen  that  spectra  are  broadly 
divisible  into  three  classes.  Those 
which  afiTord  a  simple  prismatic  picture, 
untraversed  by  lines  either  dark  or 
bright,  constituting  the  first  class,  were 
found  to  proceed  from  glowing  solid  or 
liquid  bodies.  A  ball  of  iron,  platinum, 
or  lime,  heated  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
throw  off  white  light,  would  yield  a 
chromatic  ribbon  unbroken  by  any  of 
the  dark  bars  which  streak  the  face  of 
the  decomposed  sunbeam;  but  if  by 
means  of  the  electrical  current  or  other 
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wise  that  substance  were  raised  to  a 
state  of  incandescent  vapor,  a  magical 
change  would  ensne ;  a  number  of  bright 
bands  would  start  into  existence,  col- 
ored according  to  their  position  in  the 
spectral  field,  but  separated  by  obscnre 
intervals,  as  if  the  greater  part  of  the 
prismatic  image  had  been  suppressed, 
and  abackorround  of  darkness  substituted 
for  the  pui-pose  of  displaying  those  tint- 
ed stripes  to  the  utmost  advantage.* 
The  same  element,  therefore,  which  yields 
a  spectrum  of  the  first  class  whilst  solid, 
presents  one  of  the  second  species  when 
converted  into  the  gaseous  or  vaporized 
condition.  But  in  so  doing,  it  supplies 
a  criterion  of  wonderful  range  and 
potency ;  for  if  a  body  situate  at  the 
distance  of  millions  of  miles  should,  when 
prismatically  examined,  deliver  its  light 
in  the  first  form,  we  should  be  entitled 
to  pronounce  it  a  solid,  or  perhaps 
liquid,  mass ;  whereas,  if  the  light  came 
to  us  as  tinted  bars  traversing  a  dark- 
ened field,  we  should  as  certainly  be 
entitled  to  declare  it  the  product  of 
incandescent  gas.  We  have  only  to 
whisper  the  word  comet  (of  which  more 
anon)  to  suggest  the  force  as  well  as 
application  of  such  a  distinction. 

There  is  the  third  class,  however — 
namely,  that  in  which  the  prismatic 
colors  are  striped  by  dark  lines,  as  we 
have  seen  is  the  case  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum. Now,  since  the  tinted  bands  pro- 
duced by  certain  elements  like  sodium, 
magnesium,  chromium,  nickel,  iron,  were 
found  to  be  represented  in  the  solar  beam 
by  black  bars,  it  seemed  an  obvious  con- 
clusion that  some  agency  existed  which 
suppressed  the  light  precisely  at  the 
points  where  it  might  be  expected  to  ap- 
pear. How  could  this  be  explained? 
At  a  very  early  stage  of  inquiry,  Sir  D. 
Brewster  had  tried  a  suggestive  experi- 
ment ;  for,  having  interposed  some  ni- 
trous acid  gas  between  the  prism  and 
the  sun  or  a  lamp,  it  was  observed  that 
the  number  and  breadth  of  the  lines 
were  greatly  increased.  Rays,  therefore, 
appeared  to  have  been  stifled  in  their 
passage  through  the  add  fumes.  But  it 
was  not  until  more  extended  researches 


♦  There  is  only  one  known  exception  (in  the 
case  of  solid  erbium)  to  the  principle,  that  where 
bright  bands  appear,  there  the  apectrum  is  dis- 
continuous. 


had  been  made  that  the  fact  transpired, 
that  when  the  light  from  any  highly- 
heated  solid  traversed  a  gas  or  vapor, 
the  latter  seemed  to  absorb  or  strike  out 
those  very  lines  which  it  was  its  function 
to  produce — those  very  lines,  in  fact, 
which  constituted  its  own  peculiar  signa- 
ture. Thus,  for  instance,  if  when  the 
vapor  of  sodium  had  written  down  the 
double  line  known  as  D,  which  may  be 
called  its  initials,  ligbt  from  some  intense- 
ly-heated solid,  like  lime,  were  sent 
through  it,  and  then  dispersed  by  the 
prism,  that  double  line  would  be  changed 
from  yellow  into  dark.  So  strontium 
wrote  do\Vn  its  name  in  letters  which 
were  piirtly  red,  partly  orange,  partly 
blue ;  but  when  treated  in  a  similar  fash- 
ion, this  gay  autograph  was  put  into 
mourning,  and  came  out  in  deep  black. 
In  short,  with  whatever  tinted  inks  a  vo- 
latilized element  might  subscribe  itself  in 
its  own  spectrum,  the  introduction  of  a 
commanding  light  from  a  second  source, 
under  the  circumstances  just  mentioned 
— or  the  transmission  of  its  own  light 
through  a  layer  of  the  same  vapor  in  a 
oooler  and  non-luminous  condition — dark- 
ened the  characters  as  if  they  were  writ- 
ten in  the  best  japan. 

But  why  does  this  erasure  or  reversal 
take  place  ?  In  studying  the  laws  of  heat, 
we  find  a  theoiy  known  as  the  theory  of 
exchanges.  This  was  initiated  by  ^^Q- 
vost,  of  Geneva,  and  has  been  ably  ex- 
tended in  our  own  country  by  Dr.  Bal- 
four Stewart.  Its  fundamental  principle 
is,  that  bodies  ^re  always  radiating 
caloric  to  each  other  until  an  equilibrium 
is  established,  and  that,  consequently, 
any  given  substance  which  wishes  to 
maintain  a  constant  temperature  must 
receive  back  as  much  as  it  disburses. 
The  same  principle  has  been  applied  to 
light. 

"An  incandescent  gas,"  says  Professor 
Roscoe  in  his  admirable  treatise,  "  which  is 
giving  off  only  certain  kinds  of  light,— rth at  is, 
whose  power  of  emission  is  finite  for  light  of 
certain  definite  degrees  of  refrangibility — 
must  have  the  power  of  absorbing  those 
kinds  of  light,  and  those  kinds  only.  This  is 
what  we  find  to  be  the  case  with  the  lumi- 
nous sodium  vapor :  it  has  a  very  high  power 
of  emission  for  the  D  rays,  and  it  has  a  pro- 
portionately high  power  of  absorption  for  that 
kind  of  h'ght ;  but  for  it  alone.  And  we  see 
that  every  substance  which  emits  at  a  given 
UmpercUure  certain  kinds  of  light,  must  pos- 
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8PS8  the  power  at  that  tame  temperature  of  ready  been  discovered  by  its  means.  In 
absorbing  the  same  kinds  of  liffht.  Now,  we  i860,  Bunsen  detected  a  strange  metal, 
know  that  the  same  kind  of  law  holds  good  which  he  christened  csBsiura,  in  conse- 
with  the  other  vibrations  known  to  us-the  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  appearance  of  two  splendid 
vibrations  of  the  air,  which  we  call  sound,  ^i.,^  i-  „„  •  *uJjL»  .^„4.*  ^^ij  1,^1  aai 
We  are  all  acquainted  with  what  is  called  Y""^  hnes  m  the  prxsmaUc  field.  In  1861, 
resonance.  When  we  sing  a  particularnote  from  information  received  from  the  same 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  piano,  that  same  source,  he  captured  another  lurking  de- 
note is  returned  to  us.  The  particular  vibrat-  ment,  bearing,  like  the  former,  so  much 
ing  string  which  can  emit  that  note  has  the  resemblance  to  that  singular  substance, 
power  also  of  absorbing  vibrations  of  that  potassium,  as  to  render  them,  in  some 
pariicular  kind,  when  proceeding  in  a  straight  respects,  perfectly  undistinguishable.  In 
line,  and  emitting  them  again  in  all  directions.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  magnificent  green  spec- 
We  are  not  therefore,  without  analogy  in  the  ^  j.  ^  '  ^,,^1^  to  no  known  sub- 
caseof  sourd,  for  the  absorption  and  emission  ,'  wj/^^.vj^ .•!»««  w  «vr  ^^ 
of  the  same  kind  of  undulation  by  the  same  stance,  led  to  the  unearthing  of  a  third 
substance."  metal,  thallium,  by  Mr.  Crookea,  and  this 

proved  of  so  soft  and  leaden  a  character 

Let  us  now  sec  what  position  we  have  that  it  could  easily  be  cut  with  a  knife, 
reached.  It  is  ascertained  that  each  sub-  Subsequently,  a  blue  and  violet  line  gave 
stance,  when  volatilized  and  in  a  lumi-  notice  of  the  existence  of  a  fourth  new 
nous  condition,  exhibits  certain  bright  nietal,  on  which  the  name  indium  has 
lines  or  combinations  of  bright  lines  in  its  been  conferred,  and  indications  of  another 
spectrum,  and  that  these  constitute  its  stranger  have  very  recently  been  an- 
trade-mark,  which,  unlike  our  human  nounced  by  Mr.  Sorby.* 
cognizances,  is  never  (so  far  as  is  known)  But  in  dealing  with  old-established  ele- 
pirated  by  others.  If  two  materials  ments,  a  single  fact  will  illustrate  the  po- 
shonld  be  mechanically  mixed,  or  a  chem-  tency  of  the  new  art  of  analysis.  An  in- 
ical  compound  should  be  burnt  in  the  strument  which  could  reveal  the  pro- 
same  flame,  both  elements  will  force  their  sence  of  the  thousandth  part  of  a  grain 
ciphers  into  the  prismatic  field :  thus,  of  sodium  in  a  given  flame  would  prove 
when  a  single  grain  of  lithium  was  vapo-  of  marvellous  merit ;  but  here  is  one 
rized  in  conjunction  with  thousands  of  which  has  actually  detected  the  hundred 
sodium,  the  distinctive  red  and  yellow  and  eighty  millionth  part  of  a  grain, 
lines  of  the  former  were  ticked  off  as  cer-  Under  circumstances  where  there  was 
tainly  as  those  of  the  latter.  When  brass  not  the  smallest  reason  to  suspect  the 
is  similarly  treated,  the  zinc  discloses  existence  of  that  substance  or  any  of  its 
iUelf  in  bnght  streaks  of  red  and  blue,  salts,  its  spectral  autograph  has  appear- 
whilst  the  copper  (the  other  constituent)  ed,  to  the  surprise  of  the  observer,  and 
tells  its  own  tale  in  Jetters  of  brilliant  shown  him  that  it  steals  into  innumera- 
green.  We  have  also  seen  that  these  ^^e  flames,  and  infests  the  atmosphere 
luminous  lines  are  convertible  into  dark  with  startling  ubiquity.  Speaking  of  li- 
stripes  under  certain  circumstances,  and  thium,  a  substance  which  previously  held 
that  in  several  oases  the  colored  charao-  no  rank  amongst  chemical  bodies,  on  ac- 
ters  evolved  by  terrestrial  substances  t^ount  of  its  rarity  and  apparent  insigni- 
find  their  equivalents  in  the  great  solar  ficance,  Professor  lioscoe  observes  that 
spectrum.  Further,  we  have  secured  a  it  now  proves  to  be  one  of  the  most  wide- 
test  by  which  it  can  be  ascertained  ly  diffused  of  the  elementary  bodies, 
whether  the  body  yielding  light  is  in  a  "  Lithium  not  only  occurs  in  very  many 
solid  or  a  gaseous  condition  ;  and  with  minerals,  but  also  in  the  juice  of  plants, 
such  resources  placed  at  our  disposal,  it  Jn  the  ashes  of  the  grape,  in  tea,  coffee 
is  manifest  that  spectrum  analysis  may  and  milk,  in  human  blood,  and  in  muscu- 
reveal  to  us  many  things  which  have  lar  tissue.  And  who  knows  what  part 
hitherto  been  hidden  both  in  the  heavens  this  hitherto  rare  substance  may  not  play 
and  on  the  earth.  ^^'^^  in  the  animal  economy  ?     It  has 

As  our  business  lies  more  with  the  been  also  fonnd  in  meteoric  stones,  in  the 

celestial    than    the    sublunary   applica-  water  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  as  well,as  in 

tions  of  this  power,  let  us  simply  observe,     

in  reference  to  the  latter  topic,  that  some  •  prom  specimens  of  Zircon.    '*  Chemical  News," 

new  and  unsuspected  elements  have  al-  zix.,  p.  121. 
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that  of  most  mineral  spiings  and  many 
rivers.  It  is  present  in  the  ashes  of  to- 
bacco, and,  if  we  hold  the  end  of  a  cigar 
in  the  colorless  flame,  we  may  always 
notice  the  red  lithium  line  when  the  light 
is  examined  with  a  spectroscope."  To 
what  numerous  uses,  then,  in  the  labora- 
tory or  the  workshop  this  new  creature 
of  science  may  be  applied,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  predict ;  but  in  matters  of 
analysis,  in  the  detection  of  poisons,  in 
questions  of  adulteration,  and  in  various 
chemical  and  manufacturing  processes, 
it  must  prove  of  prodigious  utility. 
Whilst  iron,  for  example,  is  undergoing 
conversion  in  the  Bessemer  apparatus, 
lines  come  and  go,  as  the  operation  ad- 
vances, and  from  these  the  workman  can 
tell  at  what  particular  moment  the  blast 
should  be  stopped.  ''  The  apparition  of 
a  group  of  lines,  and  of  an  isolated  line 
in  the  violet-blue  portion  of  the  spectrum, 
marks  a  particular  reaction,  during  which 
the  soft  iron  is  being  formed,  and  these 
lines  disappear  sooner  than  all  the  others ; 
their  appearance  and  disappearance  seem, 
therefore,  to  indicate  the  termination  of 
the  process.'*  * 

In  physiological  questions,  too,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  services  may  be 
extracted  from  this  instrument ;  for  Pro- 
fessor Stokes  has  shown  how  it  may  be 
employed  to  detect  differences  in  the 
blood,  and  Mr.  Sorby  has  proved  that 
the  thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  the  red 
matter  in  a  blood*8tain  may  be  readily 
recognized  by  its  means. 

Now,  on  discovering  the  great  fact 
that  each  element  had  its  own  prismatic 
signature,  as  each  human  being  has  his 
own  peculiar  handwriting,  it  became  a 
matter  of  intense  curiosity  to  ascertain, 
by  collation  of  spectra,  what  materials 
were  prevalent  in  the  sun.  Sodium,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  speedily  detected,  for 
the  coincidence  of  its  spectral  lines  with 
those  in  the  solar  light  had  long  ago  been 
noticed  by  Fraunhofer.  How  extensi veiy 
this  substance  is  employed  on  our  globe 
will  be  understood,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  its  salts  are  amongst  the  most 
useful  we  possess.  One  of  them,  chloride 
of  sodium  (common  salt),  is,  perhapii,  the 
moat  popular  and  universal  condiment 
known  amongst  men ;  and  though  there  are 

♦  "Quarterly  Jounial  of  Scieuoe*'  (1869),  No. 

i^r,  p.  111. 


some  savages,  the  Damaras,  Bathurst 
Islanders,  c&c.,  who  are  said  to  have  no 
liking  for  the  article,  yet  the  instinct  of 
the  race  seems  to  have  led  to  its  con- 
sumption all  over  the  planet.  Its  pro- 
digions  importance  in  the  waters  of  the  * 
ocean  is  only  of  secondary  consequence 
to  its  value  upon  the  land.  Sodium,  in 
fact,  is  so  wonderfully  diffused  that  we 
cannot  brush  a  coat,  or  dust  a  book,  or 
stamp  on  a  carpet  without  raising  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  itself  dis- 
cernible by  means  of  a  sensitive  spec- 
troscope. Then,  too,  magnesium,  cal- 
cium, aluminium,  barium,  and  manga- 
nese have  been  revealed  in  the  solar  at- 
mosphere. Some  of  these  are  familiar 
constituents  of  our  teiTestrial  rocks ;  and 
when  we  think  of  the  part  which  lime 
plays  on  our  globe — of  our  chalk  cliffs 
and  marble  quarries — we  feel  as  if  a 
strong  mineralogical  tie  were  established 
between  the  sun  and  ourselves.  Hydro- 
gen seems  to  be  the  only  gas  whose  pres- 
ence is  unequivocally  proved.  Oxygen 
and  nitrogen  have  not  been  detected, 

0 

though,  says  Professor  Angstrom,  "  we 
have  no  right  to  pronounce  definitely 
upon  the  absence  of  these  two  bodies." 
Chromium,  cadmium,  strontium,  cobalt, 
titanium,  have  been  inventoried  as  part 
of  the  Sim's  chemical  furniture ;  and  we 
find  indications  of  copper,  zinc,  and 
nickel,  all  metals  of  excellent  character 
and  eminent  utility  amongst  us  mortals. 
Better  still,  as  we  have  seen,  iron  appears 
in  splendid  profusion.  In  our  sublunary 
latitudes,  the  value  of  this  ore  is  beyond 
the  power  of  computation.  Here  it  is 
the  king  of  metals.  Used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  our  homeliest  domestic  and  agri- 
cultural implements,  it  also  composes  the 
largest  part  of  our  manufacturing  auto- 
mata, and,  in  the  shape  of  the  steam-en* 
gine,  gives  body  and  limbs  to  the  potent 
vapor  which  constitutes  the  soul  of  ma- 
chinery. It  can  be  applied  in  such  a  num« 
ber  of  forms — cast  iron,  steel,  wrought 
iron — and  under  such  exquisite  modula- 
tions of  temper,  that  it  is  ht  for  the  most 
varied  duties — whether  we  wish  it  to 
serve  as  an  anchor  to  hold  a  ship,  or  as 
a  delicate  spring  to  drive  a  watch. 
Locke  might  be  a  little  too  enthusiastic 
when  he  asserted  that,  if  this  substance 
were  annihilated,  *'  mankind  would  be  re- 
duced in  the   course  of  a  few  ages  to 
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the  wants  and  ignorance  of  the  ancient 
savage  American ; "  but  who  will  not 
agree  with  him,  when  he  describes  the 
man  who  first  made  known  the  use  of  the 
mineral  as  the  ^'  father  of  aits  and  the 
author  of  plenty."  We  can  ahnost  sup* 
pose  that  the  ancient  Bntons  had  some 
presentiment  of  its  national  importance 
when  they  wore  iron  rings,  as  modem 
Britons  wear  rings  of  gold ;  and  is  there 
not  something  very  signilicant  in  the 
fact,  that  this  metai  is  an  ingredient  in 
our  very  blood  ?  It  is  as  if  Kature  had 
said  to  us :  '^  Neither  of  the  noble  metals, 
my  children,  as  you  call  them,  are  worthy 
ot  being  introduced  into  your  veins ;  but 
iron  has  so  many  honorable  offices  to 
fulfil  in  the  economy  of  your  globe,  and 
is  such  a  huratln  sort  of  mineral  withal, 
that  we  will  domesticate  it  in  your  frames, 
and  make  it  part  and  parcel  of  yourselves." 
*'  The  French,"  says  Dr.  Lankester, "  af- 
ter burning  their  friends,  take  the  ashes, 
and  extract  the  iron,  and  convert  it  into  a 
mourning  ring,  which  they  wear  in  mem- 
ory of  their  dead  friends." 

One  fearful  deficiency,  however,  we 
are  bound  to  mention.  There  is  no 
gold  I  There  is  no  silver!  So  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  neither  of  these 
precious  substances  appears  to  exist  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  sun.  Just  imag* 
ine  the  efiect  which  such  an  announce- 
ment would  produce  upon  some  of  our 
inveterate  mammon  worshippers  I  The 
first  question  these  gentlemen  would  put, 
if  an  astronomer  were  playfully  to  ask 
them  to  emigrate  thither,  would  doubt- 
less be,  "  How  are  the  inhabitants  off 
for  gold  ?  "  If  told  that  there  was  good 
reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  paved  with 
the  shining  metal,  as  was  the  case  with 
London  streets  in  the  days  when  young 
provincials  were  allured  to  the  capital 
by  the  fame  of  its  boundless  wealth, 
many  a  miser  would  begin  to  speculate 
upon  the  possibility  of  reaching  the  opu- 
lent orb.  But  when  told  the  truth  by 
the  spectroscope,  it  is  easy  to  figure  the 
look  of  consternation,  nay  of  positive  dis- 
gust, which  would  settle  «upon  his  face. 
"  Excuse  me,"  he  would  say,  "  I  have  a 
great  respect  for  iron.  I  am  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  vii-tues  of  that  valuable  ore. 
In  point  of  practical  worth,  it  cei*tainly 
transcends  the  more  glittering  metals 
for  all  homely  purposes.  For  spades 
and  ploughshares,  for  hammers  and  fire- 


irons,  it  is  of  matchless  utility.  We 
cannot,  I  know,  have  our  pumps  made 
of  silver,  or  our  boilers  of  beaten  gold  ; 
but  a  world  where  the  coinage  is  all 
copper,  or  the  guineas  are  no  better 
than  brass  farthings,  is  no  place  for  a 
mortal  who  believes  in  a  genuine  circula- 
ting medium,  and  who  has  profoand 
faith  in  nuggeta  from  Bailarat  and  dust 
from  the  valley  of  the  San  Sacramento. 
Pardon  me  if  I  aay  I  am  not  the  man  for 
such  a  sphere.  It  might  answer  for  an 
old  Spartan  of  the  Lycurgan  dispensa* 
tion,  who  was  contented  to  be  paid  in 
iron  cash  when  he  had  anything  to  re- 
ceive ;  but,  I  consider,  an  orb  in  which 
there  is  no  gold  (not  even  in  the  shape 
of  gold  leaf),  and  no  silver  (not  even 
sycee  or  otherwise),  is  quite  a  disgrace 
to  the  heavens,  and  I  must  decline  being 
banished  to  suoh  a  worthless  world,  for 
I  should  regard  it  as  the  Botany  Bay  of 
the  Universe." 

Far  more  fatal,  however,  is  another 
hiatus  whidi  occurs  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum. There  are  no  signs  of  water — 
none  of  moisture !  One  short,  wither- 
ing sentence,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Janssen, 
who  made  the  prismatic  indications  of 
aqueous  vapor  his  special  study  for 
some  years,  seems  to  sound  the  death- 
knell  of  an  orb  which  we  naturally 
regard  as  the  capital  of  our  system,  and 
would  fain  find  endowed  with  properties 
in  harmony  with  its  metropolitan  splen- 
dors. '^Des  aujonrd'hui  (says  he)  je 
puis  annoncer  que  oette  vapeur  ne  fait 
pas  partie  de  I'atmosphere  solaire  ! ''  * 
For  a  waterless  world,  so  far  as  we  ter- 
restrials can  conceive,  there  seems  to  be 
no  hope — absolutely  none  !  Can  we  do 
otherwise  than  think  of  that  terrible  M. 
Janssen  as  the  representative  of  the 
fourth  angel,  who  emptied  his  vial  into 
the  sun,  power  having  been  given  him  to 
scorch  and  destroy  ? 

Upon  one  point,  therefore,  the  spec- 
troscopic telegrams  have  conveyed  dis- 
mal tidings,  as  they  have  communicated 
delightful  intelligenoe  upon  others. 
They  have  dispelled  the  idea  that  the 
sun  could  be  the  habitation  of  creatures 
bearing  any  substantial  resemblance  to 
the  denizens  of  our  earth.  The  heat 
which  could  vaporize  iron,  copper,  and 
other  refractory  elements,  must  be  pro- 
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digious.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  an 
Armstrong  gun  melting  into  air,  a  Nas- 
myth  hammer  floating  as  a  cloud,  or  a 
bronze  statue  rising  like  an  exhalation 
from  its  pedestal.  But  as  the  solar  spec- 
trum exhibits  a  forest  of  dark  lines,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  must  be  an  inner 
source  of  light,  glowing  with  such  in- 
tense  fervor  that  the  atmosphere, 
\ehich  is  hot  enough  to  keep  even  metals 
in  their  volatilized  condition,  is  yet  cool 
in  comparison.  If  the  solar  light  came 
from  the  photosphere,  the  spectrum 
would  exhibit  bright  bands,  and  the 
body  of  the  sun,  shielded  by  some  inter- 
mediate envelope,  might  still  be  a  fit 
theatre  for  beings  constituted  in  some 
measure  like  ourselves.  But  the  corpus 
of  our  luminary  must  presumably 
be  of  such  a  fierce  temperature 
that  the  greatest  marvel  is  to  con- 
ceive how  any  materials  can  support 
the  heat  without  flashing  into  vapor. 
*^The  most  probable  supposition  (says 
Kirchhofl)  which  can  be  made  respect- 
ing the  sun's  constitution  is,  tliat  it  con- 
sists of  a  solid  or  liquid  nucleus,  heated 
to  the  temperature  of  the  brightest 
whiteness,  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
of  somewhat  lower  temperature." 
Much,  therefore,  as  we  may  feel  disposed 
to  deplore  this  conclusion,  we  must 
remember  that  by  banishing  existence 
from  the  central  orb,  we  do  not  destroy 
the  dignity  of  its  functions.  It  is  still 
the  giver  of  light  and  life  to  a  large  ret- 
inue of  worlds ;  for  there  is  not  a  blade 
that  grows,  or  an  animal  that  breathes, 
or  a  muscle  that  works,  or  a  brain  that 
thinks,  or  a  physical  event  that  trans- 
pires within  the  limits  of  the  System, 
which  does  not  owe  its  force  or  vitality 
in  some  degree  to  the  beneficent  emana- 
tions from  the  sun.  And,  afler  shining  on 
for  ages  in  unselfish  splendor,  it  is  no  un- 
fair presumption  that  a  body  so  richly 
stored  with  elements  like  onr  own  may 
became  the  seat  of  intelligent  existence, 
just  as  our  earth  is  t^upposed  to  have 
passed  through  a  long  apprenticeship  to 
fire  before  it  became  a  fit  receptacle  for 
organized  life. 

Kot  the  least  mysterious  event  which 
marked  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  was 
the  sudden  appearance  of  certain  red 
prominences,  which  seemed  to  flash  out 
like  flames  from  the  rim  of  one  or  other 
of  the  meeting  orbs,  as  if  in  anger  at  the 


rencontre.  Often  seen,  but  never. point- 
edly scrutinized  till  1842,  they  were 
reported  upon  by  several  astronomical 
detectives  who  watched  the  splendid 
obscuration  which  occurred  in  that  year. 
Baily,  in  particular,  made  use  of  the  few 
precious  moments  allowed  on  such  occa- 
sions to  note  their  peculiarities,  and 
compared  them  to  "  mountains  of  prodig- 
ious elevation,"  tinged  with  a  peach- 
blossom  hue,  and  looking  like  Alpine 
peaks  when  their  snows  are  colored  by 
the  rising  or  setting  sun.  Nor  was  this 
simile  supposed  to  be  without  substan- 
tial foundation,  for,  long  before.  Flam- 
steed  had  pronounced  them  genuine 
mountains,  and  unhesitatingly  rooted 
them  on  the  border  of  the  moon.  But 
when,  in  a  subsequent  eclipse  (1861), 
one  of  these  excrescences  was  found  to 
be  shaped  like  a  Turkish  scimitar,  with 
one  of  its  edges  of  a  rich  carmine  color, 
as  if  just  dipped  in  infidel  blood — or, 
to  use  the  figure  of  Professor  Airey, 
seemed  to  be  curved  like  a  boomerang 
— it  was  clear  that  no  solid  hills  (at  least 
none  of  terrestrial  make)  could  maintain 
such  an  unstable  and  unnatural  form. 
When,  too,  it  was  calculated  that  the 
same  protuberance  must  be  from  40,000 
to  70,000  miles  in  height,  if  it  grew  out 
of  the  body  of  the  sun  (and  the  "  great 
horn"  seen  in  the  eclipse  of  1860  was 
rated  at  90,005  miles),  it  became  neces- 
sary to  give  up  all  faith  in  the  existence 
of  such  monster  mountains.  Besides, 
there  appeared  to  be  some  reason  for 
suspecting  that  these  masses  were  not 
altogether  motionless,  but  changed  their 
shapes  or  attitudes,  even  during  the 
short  time  allowed  for  observation,  in  a 
manner  quite  unexampled  amongst  our 
Alps  or  Andes.  Still  more,  when  one  of 
these  objects,  a  triangular  body,  was 
observed  to  be  quite  detached  from  the 
sun's  disk,  it  was  impossible  to  believe 
that  any  solar  Skidd  aw  or  Mont  Blanc 
could  be  capable  of  floating  like  a  balloon 
in  the  air. 

What,  then,  could  be  the  meaning 
of  these  mysterious  projections,  which 
showed  themselves  in  some  parts  as 
single  prominences,  in  others  as  long 
serrated  ridges;  which  had  been  com- 
pared to  pyramids,  volcanic  cones, 
tongues  of  fiame,  sabres,  sickles,  boom- 
erangs, dogs'  tusks,  and  the  teeth  of  a 
saw,  and  which  were    so    gorgeously 
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tinged    that  they  were  varioasly   de- 
scribed as  appearing    in  pink,   peach- 
.blossom,   ciimson,    carmine,  blood-red, 
rose-colored,  or  splendid  scarlet  attire  ? 

Before  the  arrival,  however,  of  another 
celestial  field-day,  as  these  grander 
eclipses  may  be  styled,  astronomers 
were  prepared  to  deal  with  the  phenom- 
enon upon  more  satisfactory  terms. 
The' art  of  photography  had  been  applied 
to  other  purposes  than  those  of  furnish- 
ing fops  with  their  cartes  in  twenty 
different  postures,  and  of  stocking  al- 
bums with  likenesses  of  our  friends 
smiling  benignantly  at  things  in  general. 
Portraits  of  the  sun  and  moon  had  been 
taken ;  why,  therefore,  should  not  these 
prominences  be  pinned  down  to  some 
sensitive  plate,  and  studied  at  leisure, 
instead  of  surveyed  with  a  hurried  and 
excited  glance?  Accordingly,  when 
the  eclipse  of  1860  arrived,  >fr.  Warren 
De  La  Kue  took  off  a  set  of  impressions 
from  the  two  bodies  whilst  their  inter- 
view was  in  progress,  and  these,  espe- 
cially when  collated  with  others  obtained 
by  the  Padre  Secchi  at  a  different  station, 
settled  the  question  as  to  the  orb  to 
which  the  protuberances  belonged. 
Appearing  at  first  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  sun  when  the  moon's  disk  became 
coincident  with  that  edge,  they  vanished 
as  the  obtruding  body  advanced ;  whilst 
similar  excrescences  came  into  view  on 
the  opposite  lim,  and  gradually  increased 
in  size  as  the  darkened  intruder  rolled 
on  its  way.  In  other  words,  roughly 
illustrating  the  point,  if  we  slide  over 
the  face  of  a  watch  a  piece  of  cardboard 
of  commensurate  dimensions,  moving  it 
from  right  to  left,  the  figures,  eight, 
nine,  and  ten  (or  still  better,  the  min- 
ute lines  beyond)  will  of  course  be 
eclipsed  as  it  advances,  whilst,  by  virtue 
of  tne  same  motion,  the  opposite  figures, 
three,  four,  and  five,  with  their  project- 
ing minute  lines,  will  come  into  sight. 
It  was,  therefore,  obvious  that  these 
peculiar  projections  were  solar,  not 
lunar  appendages ;  and  equally  so,  that 
if  really  attached  to  a  body  situate  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  ninety  millions  of 
miles,  it  would  bo  impossible  for  us  to 
regard  objects  of  such  prodigious  alti- 
tude as  solid  eminences  on  its  surface. 
A  mountain  is  a  mere  pimple  on  the 
horizon  when  the  first  distant  glimpse  is 
obtained.     And  not  only  were  the  mys- 


terious prominences  thus  photographed, 
but  others  which  were  not  visible  either 
to  the  naked  eye  or  by  the  aid  of  a  glass 
were  detected  in  these  novel  cartes  de 
visite  /  thev  were  caught  in  the  camera, 
though  undiscovered  in  the  telescope. 

Again,  in  August,  1868,  the  astrono- 
mers were  on  me  alert.  Another  state 
eclipse  was  on  hand,  and  vessels  were 
freighted  with  eavcuUs  and  scientific 
instruments  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
event.  But  amongst  these  instruments 
was  one  of  far  more  wonderful  power 
than  the  magic  glasses,  into  which  the 
old  sorcerers  professed  to  look  in  order 
to  discover  the  secrets  of  the  universe, 
and  upon  this  potent  implement  the 
observers  now  relied  to  afford  them 
some  information  respecting  the  excres- 
cences in  question. 

Nor  were  they  wholly  disappointed. 
The  bright  lines  which  appeared  in  the 
instrument  showed  that  the  promi- 
nences were  composed  of  gas,  and  of 
gas  in  a  state  ot*  iucandesoenoe.  Far 
from  being  mountain  masses,  built,  like 
our  own  peaks,  for  the  express  recreation 
of  Alpine  Club-men,  those  ridges  and 
pinnacles  were  found  to  be  vapor  in- 
stead of  solid  matter,  and  flowing  with 
flame  instead  of  carpeted  with  snow. 

But  was  thb  gas  one  of  our  home-bred 
productions,  or  some  peculiar  element 
unknown  to  our  sublunary  chemists? 
Upon  this  point,  unfortunately,  the 
results  were  lar  from  decisive,  the  vari- 
ous observations  differing  so  consider- 
ably with  regard  to  the  positions  of  the 
lines,  that  no  safe  conclusion  could  be 
deduced. 

Meanwhile,  the  question  had  been 
asked,  Why  tarry  for  such  rare  and  tran- 
sitory transactions  as  total  eclipses  of 
the  sun  ?  Those  fantastic  excrescences 
could  not  be  dependent  upon  the  inter- 
position of  a  distant  body  like  the  moon ; 
they  are  not  meteor-nags  hoisted  in 
honor  of  the  event,  but  may  always  be 
flying,  just  as  the  stars  are  ever  glowing 
over  our  heads,  though  their  scintills' 
tions  are  drowned  in  the  splendors  of 
the  day.  The  difiicnlty  was,  of  course, 
to  bring  the  rosy  protuberances  into 
view,  instead  of  suffering  them  to  be 
overpowered  by  the  sun's  lordlier  rays. 
It  is  always  easy  to  produce  an  artificial 
eclipse,  choosing  your  own  time  and 
place,  without  Uiq  trouble  of  going  to 
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Spmin  or  India ;    but  though  a  crown- 
piece  might  suffice  to  cover  the  whole 
bodj  of  the  sun  if  held  at  a  due  distance 
from  the  eye,  it  would  not  occasion  any 
notable  obscuration  of  the  light  diffus- 
ed throughout  the  heavens    at    large. 
What  was  wanted  was   a  dark  back- 
ground, which  would  enable  the  delicate 
radiance  of  the  rose-colored  prominen- 
ceA  to  make  its  way  to  the  observer  in 
nMte  of  the  illumination  proceeding  from 
the  sun's  disk,  and  of  that  which  is  scat- 
tered through  our  atnios])here. 

Acting  upon  this  impression,  Mr.  Nor- 
man Ltockyer  began  to  '*  fish  "  round  the 
son^B  edge  in  1866  with  his  spectroscope, 
in  the  hope  of  detecting  the  promiuences. 
But  in  this  coasting  expedition  he  was 
nnsuGoessfnl,  as  his  instrument  was  not 
equal    to   the  duty  required.     One  of 
more   competent  calibro  was  procured 
after  considerable  delay,  and  on  the  20th 
October,  1868,  four  days  aiter  its  arrival, 
he  obtained  his  first  decisive  communica- 
tion respecting  the  nature  of  those  gase- 
ooB  mysteries.     ^*Not  without  excite- 
ment "  was  it  received ;  for  how  could 
a  person  be  calm  when  opening  a  tele- 
gram from  the  sun  with  news  so  long 
expected,  so  long  delayed.  ^'  Three  beau- 
tifully-colored lines  of  light  were  visible : 
one  a  glorious  red,  stretching  away  from 
the  line  designated  C  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  sun's  edge ;  another,  a  delicate  yellow 
one,  corresponding  to  no  visible  dark  line ; 
and  still  another,  a  green  line,  almost  in 
prolongation  of  the  line  F," 

There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  true 
position  of  these  lines,  for  the  observer 
was  enabled  to  compare  them  with  the 
spectrum  proceeding  from  the  sun's  prop- 
er light,  80  that  both  the  cipher  and  the 
key  were  spread  out  at  once  before  his 
eye. 

Now,  what  do  the  lines  C  and  F  de- 
note in  the  spectral  alphabet  ?  They  in- 
dicate the  existence  of  hydrogen,  and  of 
hydrogen  in  a  state  of  incandescence. 
The  colored  prominences  previously  as- 
certained to  consist  of  gas  were  proved 
to  be  composed  of  the  lightest  and  in 
some  respects  one  of  the  subtlest  and  most 
active  elements  we  have  in  our  chemical 
repertory.  But  the  solution  of  one  mys- 
tery in  science  Is  only  the  suggestion  of 
another — so  boundless  are  the  wonders 
of  creation,  and  so  unfathomable  the  skill 
of  Him  who  built  the  universe.     What 


could  he  the  meaning  of  protuberances 
formed  of  one  of  the  most  restless  and 
volatile  of  ga^^tes?  It  was  impossible 
that  they  could  be  fixed  and  persistent 
excrescences  upon  the  sun.  It  might 
be  difiicult  to  note  the  changes  in  their 
shape  during  the  few  moments  allowed 
for  observation  whilst  an  eclipse  was  in 
progress ;  but  now  that  they  could  be 
examined  on  leisurely  terms  (however 
indistinctly),  any  alterations  would  cer- 
tainly become  perceptible.  Accordingly, 
it  was  found  that  their  figures  were  fickle 
and  unsteady,  and  that  they  must  be  re- 
garded as  great  gushes  of  hydrogen,  the 
gas  being  projected  to  a  height  which 
indicated  forces  and  activities  far  beyond 
any  terrestrial  agencies  with  which  we 
are  familiar. 

Most  people  are  fond  of  noticing  coin- 
cidences (some  of  manufacturing  them), 
but  it  is  certainly  a  striking  fact  that,  on 
the  very  day  on  which  Mr.  Lockyer's 
discovery  was  communicated  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  a  notifica- 
tion of  a  similar  character  was  received 
from  a  perfectly  independent  source. 
Thousands  of  miles  away,  the  same  idea 
had  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  that 
terrible  M.  Janssen,  one  of  the  French 
scrutineers  in  charge  of  the  eclipse  of 
August,  1868.  Three  bright  lines  pro- 
duced by  a  solar  prominence  exhibited 
themselvcAo  his  view  during  the  trans- 
action, and  the  observer  having  asked 
himself  why  he  should  not  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  those  lines  on  ordinary 
as  well  as  on  state  occasions,  and  having 
been  able  to  discover  no  satisfactory  re- 
ply, resolved  to  force  a  repetition  of  the 
phenomenon  at  his  leisure.  Most  suc- 
cessful was  M.  Janssen.  For  the  next 
seventeen  days  he  compelled  those  ghost- 
ly things  to  come  and  go  in  his  prism 
almost  at  command,  dealing,  in  fact, 
with  them  as  if  he  had  prolonged  the 
eclipse  ibr  more  than  a  fortnight.  That 
Mr.  Lockyer  was  entitled  to  priority  in 
conception  as  well  as  experimentation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  M.  Jans- 
sen had  arrived  at  the  same  results  by 
an  original  route  is  equally  certain  ;  and 
to  both,  therefore,  must  be  ascribed  the 
credit  of  having  conducted  one  of  the 
most  delicate  and  finely  imagined  inves- 
tigations of  the  age.  Nor  does  it  at  all 
detract  from  their  merits  that  the  same 
three  expressive  lines  were  witnessed  in 
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Angnst,  1 868,  by  the  Eclipse  Commission- 
ers who  had  been  despatched  to  India ; 
the  force  of  the  discovery  lay  in  the  com- 
pulsory meaeures  they  had  applied  to 
the  prominences,  just  as  we  should  set 
him  down  as  a  clever  man  who  could 
point  out  a  proceeding '  by  which  we 
could  bring  all;  or  any  of  the  stars  into 
view  at  noonday. 

But  this  was  not  the  whole  of  the  in- 
formation Mr.  Lockyer  obtained.  In 
cruising  round  the  sun's  border,  outside 
what  is  called  the  photosphere,  he  ob- 
served that  there  was  a  region  whioh 
always  yielded  the  same  spectrum  as 
that  of  the  prominences,  and  that  this 
appeared  to  be  part  of  a  contiimous  en- 
velope. In  other  words,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  conclude  that  the  great  lu- 
minary was  encompassed  by  a  shell  or  at- 
mosphere of  hydrogen  several  thousands 
of  miles  in  depth,  resting  on  the  true 
photosphere  ;  and  that  the  red  protuber- 
ancei=i  *'  were  heapings  up  "  of  this  gas, 
or  vast  outbursts  of  the  fiery  element. 
To  this  region  Mr.  Lockyer  has  ap])lied 
the  title  of  chromosphere,  as  it  is  the 
quarter  in  which  all  the  "  various  and 
heantiftil  colored  phenomena  of  the  sun  " 
are  exhibited.  The  probable  existence 
of  some  such  envelope  had,  indeed,  been 
faintly  foreshadowed  by  Professor  Grant 
and  M.  Le  Verrier,  but  its  actual  pres- 
ence and  its  precise  constitution  had  not 
been  ascertained.  Mr.  Lockyer  may 
therefore  be  rttgarded  as  "  the  first  who 
ever  bxirst  into  that  silent  sea.''  And  a 
noble  subject  for  speculation  does  that 
flaming  ocean  present,  with  its  restless 
waves,  and  its  billows  rolling  more  than 
mountains  high.  ^  Souvent  en  quelques 
minutes,'^  says  Janssen>  ''  ces  im menses 
masses  gaeeuses  se  deforment  et  se  d6- 
placent."  In  ten  minutes'  Mr.  Lockyer 
saw  one  of  these  huge  forms  vanish, 
though  it  could  not  be  less  than  27,000 
miles  in  length. 

But  if  the  spectroscope  can  thus  reveal 
the  hieroglyphics  inscribed  on  the  sun's 
disk,  and  even  in  its  chromosphere,  ought 
it  not  to  afford  us  some  information  re- 


specting the  fixed  stars,  though  immens- 
urably  more  remote  ?    Distance  should 
not  drown   tlieir  story,  since,  as  their 
rays  penetrate  to  us,  they  speak  alike  the 
same  language  of  light.    The  first  tele- 
grams received  through  the  interpreting 
instrument  showed  that  they  were  suns 
also,  each  in  his  own  particular  sphere, 
and  therefore  possessed  spectra  as  defi- 
nite as  that  of  their  brother  who  pilots 
our  own  fleet  of  planets  through  the  voids 
of  space.    They  exhibited  a  many-hued 
prismatic  field,  striped  with  dark  bands 
and  clustered  groups  of  lines.     Dr.  Mil- 
ler and  Mr.  Huggins  experimented  upon 
that  imperial  orb,  Sirius,  once  noted  for 
its  ruddy  aspect,  now  for  its  almost  sil- 
very splendor.      They  found  the  spec- 
trum furrowed  from  end  to  end  with  lines 
of  considerable  delicacy.   Amongst  these 
were  some  of  a  more  emphatic  character. 
The  star  obviously  possessed  an  atmos- 
phere which  was  flushed  with  a  variety 
of  substances  in  a  vaporized  condition. 
Sodium  was  unmistakably  pi-esent,  for 
the  well-known  double  bar  api>eared.  So 
was  magnesium,  for  the  three  green  lines 
which   denote   this  body  were  plainly 
written  down  in  the  despatch.     Our  best 
metallic  friend  on  earth,  iron,  showed  it- 
self by  sundry  familiar  signs.     Amongst 
the  more  conspicuous  streaks  were  two, 
F  and  C,  which  indicated  hydrogen,  and 
this  with  more  intensity  than  the  corre- 
sponding characters  in  the  solar  alpha- 
bet.     But  the  telegram  also  spoke  of 
elements  for  which  we  have  no  recog- 
nized analogues  upon  earth  ;   two  mark- 
ed lines  in  the  violet  especially  being  un- 
decipherable by  any  solar  or  terrestrial 
key.     When  that  brilliant  and  honorable 
orb,  Aldebaran,  was  examined,  evidences 
of  many  minerals — ^mercury,  bismutli, 
antimony,  tellurium — were  discovered  in 
addition  to  the  sodium,  magnesium,  cal- 
cium, and  iron  which  are  so  popular  in 
the  chemistry  of  the  stars ;  gold,  even, 
has  been  suspected — ^indeed,  the  atmos- 
phere of  this  Btar  appears  to  be  a  perfect 
treasury  of  valuable  elements. 


(To  be  oonduded.) 


-♦♦•- 


Fraeer^B  Magoxlne. 

POACHING  ON  MONT  BLANC  A  DOZEN  YBAaSAQO.» 

Afteb  spending  one  of  the  hottest  July  eailles,  I  returned  to  Paris  in  time  to  dine 
days  that  I  can  remember  in  roaming  with  an  old  frigid  and  start  in  his  com- 
about  the  gardeciB  aod  galleries  of  Ver-    pany  by  the  night  mail  to  Dijon  and 
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X>dle  on  our  way  to  Geneva.  At  4.30  a.  m« 
we  were  stepping  into  the  mMe-poste 
ivhich  in  1857  afforded  the  swifltest  means 
of  reaching  oar  destination.  The  little 
vehicle  could  only  take  three  passengera, 
but  was  urged  along  all  day  at  the  full 
speed  of  four  horses,  which  were  never 
allowed  to  Avalk  even  in  the  steepest  parts 
of  the  ascent.  Now  I  am  not  ^oing  to 
act  the  part  of  a  Conservative  laudator 
teniporis  acti^  so  far  as  to  deny  the  ad- 
vantages of  railways  over  coaches  in 
general ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  as- 
serting that  those  who  now  wnggle  over 
the  rails  through  dark  tunnels  and  pro- 
fundities from  Amb^rieux  to  Geneva  can 
have  no  kind  of  conception  of  the  mai*- 
vellous  treat  which  awaited  those  who 
approached  it  over  the  summit  of  the 
Jura.  Our  only  companion  was  a  very 
agreeable  and  cultivated  Frenchman, 
who  turned  out  to  be  the  prefet  of  the 
department  through  which  we  were  pass- 
ing. From  Les  Rousses  the  horses  were 
kept  at  an  ambling  trot  up  the  long 
slopes  of  the  mountain :  the  appearance 
of  the  country  was  very  dull  and  mono- 
tonous, but  we  could  see  that  we  had  at- 
tained a  considerable  height ;  presently 
the  gentle  trot  upwards  was  exchanged 
for  full  speed,  and  our  French  friend  sai<j[, 
^^Regardez  maintenant,  vous  allez  voir 
quelque  chose.'' 

The  pr6fet  was  right.  We  flew  round 
a  corner,  and  in  an  instant  saw,  as  it 
were  by  enchantment,  a  new  and  more 
beautiful  world.  The  whole  Lake  of 
Geneva,  with  its  more  than  fifty  miles  of 
length,  lay  stretched  out  before  us  and 
beneath,  a  vast  crescent  of  sky-blue  shin- 
ing under  the  cloudless  canopy  of  heaven. 
At  our  feet  were  the  green  slopes  and 
picturesque  villages  through  which  lay 
the  remainder  of  our  road;  and,  far 
across  the  lake,  high  above  the  interven- 
ing ranges  of  Savoy,  Mont  Blanc  and 
hb  attendant  peaks  rose  in  spotless 
beauty  through  the  deep  blue  sky.  In 
no  part  of  the  world  have  I  ever  seen  so 
sudden  a  transition  from  absolute  dulness 
to  indescribable  perfection;  but  as  the 
railroad  keeps  far  away,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  what  we  saw  will  never  more 
be  beheld  by  the  speed-loving  generation 
of  tourists.  With  a  sensation  as  of  hav- 
ing seen  heaven  opened  before  our  eyes, 
we  rapidly  descended  to  Geneva  and 
arrived  there  at  four  o'clock. 


Mont  Blanc  was  our  destination,  and 
the  following  evening  found  us  at  Gha- 
mouni,  where  we  were  welcomed  as  old 
friends  at  the  H6tel  de  Londres  by  M. 
]^douard  Tairraz  and  his  good-tempered 
wife.  The  H6tel  d'Angleterre  had  not 
yet  flaunted  its  banners  and  its  balconies 
over  the  surrounding  buildings:  and 
comparative  simplicity  was  the  order  of 
the  day.  But  amidst  this  comparative 
simplicity  there  existed  one  enormity, 
which  we  were  resolved  to  resist:  the 
extortionate  tariff  and  tyrannical  code  of 
the  guides  cried  aloud  for  redress>  and 
we  had  come  with  the  seci*et  purpose  of 
strikiug  at  least  one  blow  at  the  system, 
and  anticipated  no  small  amusement  from 
the  attempt.  The  guides  had  established 
a  kind  of  trade's  union  in  its  most  objec- 
tionable form;  good  aad  bad  were  all 
equally  inscribed  on  th^  roll,  and  those 
who  wanted  their  services  must  take 
them  in  order  as  they  came.  It  was  of 
no  avail  to  plead  old  acquaintance  with 
one  whom  you  knew  by  past  experience 
to  be  in  every  way  a  superior  man ;  in 
vain  did  the  best  men  complain  that  their 
better  education,  their  greater  linguistic 
or  scientific  knowledge  w*as  thrown  away: 
they  were  all  levelled  by  the  obdurate 
roll,  and  you  must  take  whoever  was 
pointed  out  by  that  detested  document. 
The  men  who  could  thus  tyrannize  over 
one  another  and  over  the  public  in  one 
way  could  of  course  do  so  m  other  ways, 
and  they  established  a  system  of  charges 
which  was  outrageous  enough  to  be  ridi- 
culous if  it  had  not  been  too  apnoying 
to  laugh  at.  By  this  Draconian  code 
every  traveller  who  wished  to  go  up 
Mont  Blanc  was  obliged  to  take  fotu* 
guides,  and  if  the  party  consisted  of  two 
or  three  friends  they  must  take  eight  or 
a  dozen  guides  as  the  case  might  be. 
Each  of  these  men  received  one  hundred 
francs,  so  that  every  traveller  had  to  pay 
16/.  to.  begin  with,  besides  extravagant 
charges  for  feeding  the  party  and  nume- 
rous extras  which  were  sure  to  be  tacked 
on  at  the  end.  On  the  whole  it  may  be 
considered  that  25/.  apiece,  the  usual 
total,  was  rather  a  large  payment  for  a 
couple  of  days'  amusement  in  the  ascent 
of  what  is  after  all  the  easiest  of  the 
very  high  mountains  of  the  Alps :  at  all 
events  it  was  eight  times  as  much  as  we 
had  paid  in  the  previous  year  for  the 
much  more  difiioult  ascent  of  Monte 
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Rosa.  We  knew  that  a  party  of  plucky 
Englishmen  had  lately  discovered  a  new 
route  from  St.  Gervats,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
without  the  assistance  of  guides  beyond 
the  top  of  the  Aiguille  du  Gofite.  The 
regulations  of  Chamouni  were  not  bind- 
ing upon  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Oerrais ; 
but  we  wished  to  do  something  towards 
bringing  the  old  route  more  within  the 
reach  of  the  aspiring  public,  especially  on 
account  of  the  great  advantages  offered 
by  the  hut  of  the  Grands  Mulcts  over 
the  cold  and  dreary  halting-place  upon 
the  somewhat  formidable  Aiguille.  We 
spent  the  first  day  in  a  leisurely  ascent 
of  the  Brevent,  which  enabled  us  to 
study  "  the  monarch  "  for  several  hours 
%vith  our  telescopes,  and  gave  our  legs 
the  first  stretching  after  a  long  imprison- 
ment in  London.  The  next  day  we  in- 
creased the  good  effect  upon  our  own 
limbs,  and  saved  two  Americans  a  certain 
namber  of  francs  by  undertaking  to  be 
their  amatenr  guides  to  the  Jardin.  This 
was  good  practice,  and  we  then  began 
the  preparations  for  our  main  undertak- 
ing. 

A  man  named  Bossoney  held  what  in 
diplomatic  language  would  be  called  the 
portfolio  of  guide-chef;  that  is  to  say 
he  sate  behind  a  table  in  a  little  room 
called  the  Bureau  des  Guides,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  the  perpetual  study  of 
the  book  of  the  roll,  like  Buddha  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  perfec- 
tions. He  was  a  hard  man,  one  who 
would  lilce  to  reap  without  sowing ;  and 
we  knew  that  poaching  in  his  preserves 
would  be  considered  an  unpardonable 
offence.  Nevertheless  the  thing  was  to 
be  done ;  and,  as  Englishmen  are  rightly 
taught  to  study  the  means  by  which  their 
foretathers  obtained  liberty,  so  ought  the 
rising  generation  of  mountaineers  to 
know  and  appreciate  the  difficulties  gone 
through  by  their  predecessors  before  the 
complete  establishment  of  the  right  by 
which  they  are  now  enabled  to  break 
their  necks  as  they  please,  and  in  such 
company  as  they  may  select  for  them- 
selves. 

We  knew  that  any  revelation  of  a 
wish  to  ascend  Mont  Blanc  accompanied 
by  any  amount  of  supplication  would  be 
perfectly  useless  with  M.  Bossoney ;  we 
therefore  had  recourse  to  subtlety  and 
throwing  dust  in  his  tyrannical  eyes.  We 


walked  quietly  into  the  lion's  den  with  a 
"  Bonjonr,  monsieur  Bossoney."  *'  Bon- 
jour,  messieurs,"  he  replied. 

We  proceeded  to  tell  him  we  had  an 
idea  of  going  to  the  Grands  Mulets,  bat 
we  had  heard  that  the  tariff  was  higher 
than  we  liked  paying — 

Tsjn  would  I  cUmb^  but  that  I  fear  to  paj. 

He  told  us,  as  we  knew  weH  enough, 
that  we  must  have  four  guides  between 
us,  and  pay  them  forty  francs  each. 
"  But,  my  dear  Monsieur  Bossoney,  you 
know  we  have  both  had  some  experience 
of  the  high  mountains;  we  have  both 
made  the  ascent  of  the  great  and  terrible 
Monte  Rosa ;  surely  you  will  allow  us  to 
make  such  an  expedition  as  that  to  the 
Grands  Mulcts  with  a  smaller  number  of 
guides  than  if  we  were  raw  novices  who 
had  never  been  beyond  the  Montanvert" 

We  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the 
winds.  The  inexorable  Bossoney  replied 
that  such  was  the  reglement,  and  though 
he  might  perhaps  have  wished  if  possible 
to  make  an  exception  in  our  favor,  yet 
there  was  nothing  but  to  submit.  It  was 
like  the  Mussulman  repeating,  '*  There  i* 
but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  pro- 
phet." Pretending  to  be  convinced  of 
the  propriety  of  his  reasoning,  we  shifted 
our  ground  and  asked  who  would  be  the 
guides  whom  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
roll  would  intrust  with  our  preservation. 
He  saw  that  we  were  knocking  under, and 
with  a  gracious  smile  upon  his  unprepos- 
sessing face  he  looked  into  the  mystic 
scroll,  and  informed  us  that  the  favored 
individuals  would  be  Zacharie  Cachat, 
Jean-Pierre  Payot,  Michel  Simond,^and 
Pierre-Tobie  Simond.  It  so  chanced  that 
my  companion  had  on-  a  former  occasion 
been  satisfied  with  the  last  of  these  men, 
and  I  knew  by  repute  that  Cachat  uas 
one  of  the  best  men  in  Chamouni.  So 
we  submitted  with  apparent  reluctance, 
and  said  something  corres[)onding  to 
"  what  must  be,  must." 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  order 
Zacharie  Cachat,  as  the  leading  man,  to 
come  to  the  hotel  for  instructions  fur  the 
morrow.  For  fear  of  anything  goin^ 
wrong,  we  took  good  care  not  to  let  M. 
£douard,  the  landlord,  have  an  inklini; 
of  our  scheme;  and  even  the  faithful 
Anguste  Balmat,  though  an  independent 
friend,  was  kept  in  equally  total  darkness. 
In  due  time  Cachat  was  confronted  in  the 
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l)nreaa  of  the  hotel  with  ourselves  and 
M.  £douard,  who  was  in  his  normal  state 
of  slight  confusion,  arising  from  a  super- 
abandance  of  champagne.  He  was  alive 
to  business,  but  he  preferred  that  his  wife 
should  sit  down  at  the  desk  and  do  duty 
as  scribe.  Hearing  that  our  intention 
was  to  go  to  the  Grands  Mulets  next  day, 
and  to  take  a  fitting  amount  of  food  for  the 
occasion,  he  looked  veiy  solemn  ;  and, 
waving  his  hand  with  much  dignity  to 
bis  better  half,  he  said,  *'  £crivez  done, 
madame."  Pondering  for  a  moment,  as 
if  he  were  going  to  dictate  terras  of  peace 
to  a  conqueiied  nation,  he  told  her  to  be- 
gin the  list  with  two  chickens,  two  bot- 
tles of  St.  George,  four  bottles  of  Beau- 
jolais.  The  worthy  man  was  evidently 
getting  into  the  regular  swing,  but  we 
saw  he  was  starting  from  false  premises : 
it  was  quite  evident  that  the  supply  pro- 
posed by  him  would  be  altogether  inade- 
quate for  the  refreshment  of  the  party 
during  the  two  days  which  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  fulfilment  of  our  scheme. 
1  stopped  him  therefore  by  remarking 
that  we  did  not  intend  to  return  the  same 
day ;  that,  in  fact,  our  great  object  was 
to  sea^he  sun  set  from  the  Grands  Mu- 
lets ;  and  that,  as  we  could  not  recross  the 
glacier  after  dark,  we  should  be  obliged 
to  spend  the  night  there  and  have  the 
additional  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  sun- 
rise next  morning.  In  fact  we  should 
want  provisions  for  two  days  instead  of 
one. 

"  Ah  I  vous  voulez  coucher  1&  haut  ?  " 
said  M.  £doiiard.  **Eh  bien!  done, 
madame,  mettez  le  double."  So  the  pro- 
vision list  started  aiVesh  with  four  chick- 
ens, four  bottles  of  St.  George,  eight 
bottles  of  Beaujolais,  and  so  on,  tapering 
off  with  the  usual  additions  of  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  &c.,  which,  being  charged  at  fistbu- 
lous  prices  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
supplied,  form  very  profitable  though 
humble  items  in  a  Chamouni  bill.  It  was 
lucky,  however,  that  we  had  given  no 
sign  about  Mont  Blanc,  as  everything 
would  have  been  doubled  again. 

Basiness  over,  we  bad  nothing  to  do 
but  enjoy  ourselves  for  the  evening ; 
and  after  dinner  wandered  out  into  the 
flowery  fields  to  watch  one  of  those 
magnificent  sunsets  which  are  so  deeply 
impressive  among  the  mountains.  Dark- 
ness was  fast  approaching  in  the  valley 
when  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  was  still 


glorious  with  the  last  light  of  its  rosy 
crown  ;  and  it  was  with  no  small  pleasure 
that  we  looked  with  confidence  for  fine 
weather  in  the  morning.  It  was  intensely 
interesting  to  watch  this  splendid  object, 
and  to  think  of  the  delightful  excitement 
which  we  hoped  to  derive  from  it  in  the 
coming  day.  If  we  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  summit,  and  if  old  Bossoney  spied  us 
with  his  telescope,  how  great  would  be 
his  wrath,  and  how  great  would  be  our 
satisfaction  in  laughing  at  his  beard ! 

Next  morning,  about  ten  o'clock,  we 
made  a  very  quiet  start,  carefully  avoiding 
the  rather  ostentatious  death  or-victory 
kind  of  appearance  which  used  frequently 
to  characterize  mountaineering  parties  in 
the  days  when  transcenders  of  Le  Mont 
Blanc  were  suflSciently  rare  to  have  their 
names  inscribed  on  shields  against  the 
wall  of  the  hotel.  We  let  the  men  strag- 
gle out  of  the  village,  and  followed  them 
at  our  leisure,  feeling  our  tendency  to 
inward  chuckling  slightly  tempered  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  enemy  might 
still  anticipate  our  intentions  and  spoil 
our  sport.  We  were  not  quite  easy  at 
the  sight  of  a  fifth  man  having  joined 
our  fbur  guides ;  he  might  be  an  emis- 
sary of  the  detested  Bossoney  sent  to 
frighten  our  men  from  playing  any  tricks 
with  the  supreme  government  of  extor- 
tioners. Cachat's  explanation  that  it 
was  a  porter  hired  by  the  guides  them- 
selves to  assist  them  in  carrying  up  wood 
and  provisions  restored  calm  to  our 
troubled  mind,  and  we  began  to  feel  as 
poachers  must  be  supposed  to  feel  when 
they  have  successfully  dodged  the  game- 
keepers. So  we  go  happily  over  the  well- 
known  path,  twining  through  the  rich 
shade  of  the  fir-trees,  cheered  by  the 
ripple  of  lively  streams,  and  climbing 
between  beds  of  pink  rhododendrons,  till 
we  begin  to  leave  all  vegetation  behind, 
and  the  last  few  straggling  scraps  of  half- 
dead  pines  warn  us  to  pick  up  sticks 
while  we  can,  if  we  have  any  wish  for 
hot  supper  and  warm  feet  that  night  on 
the  Grands  Mulets. 

Each  one  was  now  condemned,  like  the 
mythical  Man  in  the  Moon,  to  carry  his 
own  faggot,  as  we  filed  round  the  nar- 
row path  which  leads  towards  the  Pierre 
de  I'Echelle  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Gla- 
cier des  Bossons.  Reaching  the  former  in 
about  three  hours  afler  leaving  Chamouni,' 
we  prepared  for  an  early  dinner  on  the 
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mountain-side.  Up  to  this  moment  we 
had  not  allowed  a  word  or  a  sign  to  give 
the  slightest  indication  to  our  guides  that 
there  was  anything  behind  the  scenes :  we 
were  only  supposed  to  be  quietly  going 
to  the  Grands  Mulets,  the  situation  of 
which,  at  about  1 0,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
I  presume  to  be  pretty  generally  known. 
But,  as  the  simple  feast  drew  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  the  guides  looked  merry  over  the 
red  wine,  we  thought  the  hour  had  come 
for  revealing  our  aspirations,  and  we 
asked  them  w^hether  they  would  go  with 
us  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  in  de- 
fiance of  Bossoney  and  all  his  works.  Old 
Simond's  rather  dry  face  relaxed  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  Zacharie^s  sagacious  eye  twinkled 
with  delight :  and  the  younger  men  tossed 
their  hats  in  the  air  with  shouts  of  satis- 
faction. We  then  found  that  we  were 
not  the  only  members  of  the  party  who 
had  been  enjoying  the  possession  of  a 
secret.  The  guides,  who  knew  that  we 
had  both  had  tolerable  experience  among 
the  mountains,^  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  could  not  be  goin&r  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  Grands  Mulcts,  and 
had  secretly  supplied  themselves  with  all 
that  would  be  required  for  the  ascent  of 
the  monarch  himself. 

This  was  so  far  highly  satisfactory, 
and  loud  was  the  laughter  as  each  man 
of  the  company  produced  his  contribu- 
tion of  hidden  stores.  Tobie  Siraond 
was,  I  think,  the  man  who  brought  from 
within  the  lining  of  his  coat  a  canvas- 
sided  lantern,  which  folded  up  flat,  but 
which  when  set  into  proper  fomoi  would 
be  invaluable  for  examining  crevasses  in 
the  early  morning.  Others  had  packed 
long  snow-gaixers  under  chickens  and 
bread,  and  one  had  brought  a  packet  of 
prunes,  knowing  that  at  great  altitudes 
nothing  is  so  comforting  to  the  mouth  as 
the  continual  sucking  of  their  stones. 
Seeing  that  all  due  precautions  had  been 
taken,  we  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  solemn 
treaty.  It  was  agreed  that  if  the  four 
men  liked  to  go  with  us  to  the  summit 
we  would  pay  them  each  the  conven- 
tional hundred  francs,  though  nothing 
would  have  induced  us  to  take  eight  men, 
according  to  the  rules,  on  the  same  terms. 
They  wanted  us  at  first  to  promise  to  pay 
any  fines  that  might  be  imposed  upon 
them  for  breaking  the  rules,  but  we  abso- 
lutely refused,  remarking  that  they  could 
easily  do  that  out  of  the  dilTerence  be- 


tween a  hundred  fVancs  and  the  forty 
which  would  be  their  pay  to  the  Grands 
Mulcts  only.  We  carried  the  day  upon 
this  point,  and  were  thinking  what  should 
be  settled  next,  when  old  Simond,  the 
Nestor  of  the  party,  who  seemed  deeply 

Eondering,  suddenly  brought  down  his 
and  with  a  violent  slap  upon  his  knee, 
and  with  the  energy  of  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion, proceeded  to  unfold  a  scheme,  the 
ingenuity  of  which  was  worthy  of  abetter 
cause. 

"  Listen  tp  me,"  said  he  in  effect,  "  I 
will  show  yoo  in  a  moment  what  should 
be  done ;  follow  my  advice,  and  neither 
the  gentlemen  nor  ourselves  will  have  to 
pay  fines.  Voyez  done  I  We  are  seven 
men  in  all,  is  it  not  so  ?  Two  gentlemen, 
four  guides,  and  one  porter.  Well,  my 
friends,  suppose  that  one  guide  remains 
at  the  Grands  Mulets  to  keep  the  porter 
company,  while  the  two  gentlemen  and 
the  other  three  guides  go  to  the  top  of 
Mont  Blanc.  Ha !  do  you  not  see  ?  De- 
pend upon  it  that  Bossoney  and  other 
people  will  be  looking  out  to-monow 
morning,  and  with  their  telescopes  they 
will  count ^i^e  men  upon  the  summit,  but 
there  is  no  telescope  in  ChamouAi  that 
can  make  them  see  the  difference  ^ttceen 
one  man  and  another  at  such  a  distiince 
as  that.  We  will  return  home  in  the 
evening,  and  we  will  tell  all  the  world 
that  one  of  the  gentlemen  ascended  the 
mountain  in  company  with  the  full  num- 
ber of  four  guides,  but  that  the  other 
gentleman  was  ill  and  remained  at  the 
Grands  Mulets,  with  the  porter  to  take 
care  of  him.  So  shall  we  not  have  to  pay 
fines  at  all.  Is  it  not  so,  my  friends? 
Have  I  not  spoken  the  words  of  wisdom  ?'' 
The  wily  orator  "paused  for  a  reply ; " 
his  proposition  was  received  with  the 
hearty  applause  of  his  comrades,  but  we 
were  obliged  to  remark  that  though  he 
might  have  spoken  the  words  of  wisdom, 
they  were  certainly  not  the  words  of 
truth.  We  could  have  nothing  to  do  with 
lying,  and  they  must  boldly  take  their 
chance  of  the  consequences  of  discovery. 
Magna  est  Veritas.  Besides,  our  special 
object  was  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
the  rules,  and  we  wished  to  tell  every- 
body that  we  had  proved  it  by  making 
a  successful  expedition  without  obeying 
them.  Another  very  sufficient  reason  ibr 
rejecting  the  old  fellow^s  proposal  was  the 
recollection  that  Bossoney,  in  spite  of 
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Other  shortcomings,  was  not  such  a  fool 
as  to  believe  the  story.  It  would  have 
been  very  difficult  for  myself  and  my 
friend  to  decide  who  should  play  the  part 
of  the  "malade  imaghiaire,"  for  Mont 
Blanc  puts  a  brand  as  of  a  red-hot  iron 
upon  the  faces  of  those  who  invade  his 
noble  head. 

The  little  congress  broke  up  in  a  very 
happy  frame  of  mind :  we  had  all  made 
up  our  minds  to  ascend  th^  mountain, 
and  we  felt  tliat  the  delight  of  the  expe- 
dition would  be  doubled  by  its  illegality. 
Everybody  knows  that  "  stolen  joys  are 
sweetest."  So  the  knapsacks  and  the 
fagots  were  picked  up  again  from  their 
stony  bed,  a  rickety  ladder  was  found 
and  dragged  forth  from  its  usual  hiding- 
place  under  the  Pierre  de  I'Echelle,  and 
away  we  went  across  the  glacier.  It  was 
in  a  terribly  torn  and  broken  condition, 
and  a  novice  would  have  been  puzzled  as 
to  how  he  should  get  upon  it  at  all :  a 
series  of  vast  blocks  and  melting  pinna- 
cles of  ice  at  the  edge  of  the  glacier 
seemed  to  separate  us  from  the  smoother 
region  beyond,  but  Cachat  soon  solved 
the  problem  by  marching  up  to  one  of 
the  thinnest  of  the  obstructions,  in  which 
the  milting  process  had  formed  a  sort  of 
central  window.  This  was  widened  by 
a  few  blows  from  his  axe,  and  we  safely 
passed  through  this  eye  of  an  ice-needle, 
which  led  us  to  the  well-known  and  mag- 
nificent route  across  the  glacier.  We 
were  sometimes  picking  our  way  along  a 
white  ridge  with  a  deep  blue  chasm  on 
each  side  of  us,  beautiful  to  behold ; 
sometimes  scrambling  among  blocks  of 
ice  at  the  bottom  of  a  crevasse  into  which 
they  had  tumbled,  and  looking  carefully 
upward  to  see  if  any  more  were  ready  to 
follow  their  example  and  alight  upon  our 
heads ;  finally,  when  all  other  means  of 
progression  railed,  we  had  to  appeal  to 
the  Indder  as  the  only  means  of  clearing 
an  otherwise  impassable  obstruction. 

So  far,  so  good.  The  scrambling  was 
to  us  only  an  additional  charm  in  the 
day's  adventure,  but  a  far  more  serious 
difficulty  nvas  suggested  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  weather.  Wild  ugly  clouds, 
which  at  first  contented  themselves  with 
sailing  far  over  our  heads,  began  now  to 
show  unmistakable  signs  of  coming  to 
close  quai-ters ;  and  presently  we  found 
ourselves  pelted  by  an  unmerciful  mix- 
ture of  hail  and  rain.  The  hail,  however 
N«w  Skrhb.— Vou  X.,  No.  3. 


was  a  good  symptom ;  in  a  short  time  the 
air  grew  cooler  and  brighter :  and  as  we 
labored  up  the  last  snow  slopes  to  the  hut 
upon  the  Grands  Mulets,  we  could  see 
the  rain-drops  on  the  edge  of  the  roof 
glittering  like  diamonds  in  the  restored 
sunshine.  The  sunset  was  glorious,  as 
the  sky  was  by  that  time  perfectly  clear. 
Of  the  thousands  who  have  watched  from 
below  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  de- 
parting day  among  the  high  Alps,  com- 
paratively few  can  have  experienced  the 
sensation  of  forming,  as  it  were,  a  part  of 
the  rosy-tinted  picture.  It  is,  however, 
an  experience  well  worth  the  making. 
The  sun  was  still  above  the  horizon  for 
us,  while  the  shades  of  evening  were  fast 
closing  around  Chamouni  in  the  depths 
of  6,500  feet  below  the  wild  rocks  where 
we  were  sitting.  Presently  the  sun  made 
its  last  grand  expiring  effort :  the  gloom 
beneath  us  increased,  but  our  airy  perch 
was  glowing  with  deep  rosy  light,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  marvellous  than 
the  contrast  presented  by  the  dull  gray 
upon  one  side  of  eveiy  rock,  and  the  flush 
which  warmed  the  other  side  with  trans- 
cendent glory. 

The  dark  shadow  crept  up  the  moun- 
tain towards  our  feet;  extinguishing  the 
last  glow  npon  the  Grands  Mulets,  it  pass- 
ed upwards  to  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  the  night  of  death  reigned 
upon  the  cold  white  mountain.  I  know 
01  few  things  so  deeply  impressive  as  the 
sudden  transition  from  the  red  glow  upon 
a  lofty  mountain  at  sunset  to  the  ghastly 
white  which  immediately  succeeds  it :  it 
is  painfully  suggestive  of  the  strong  man 
subdued  by  him  who  rides  upon  the  pale 
horse. 

Well,  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead : 
one  day  was  gone,  and  we  had  not  much 
time  to  prepare  for  the  next,  which  we 
naturally  expected  would  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  exciting  in  our  lives. 
Le  jcmr  eat  mort  Vive  le  jour  I  We 
prepared  snpper  in  the  hut  after  a  very 
primitive  fashion  ;  a  fire  was  already  burn- 
ing in  the  little  stove,  over  which  was  an 
iron  bowl,  stuffed  full  with  snow  as  a 
preliminary  to  soup.  We  and  our  guides 
sat  upon  the  floor,  doing  justice  to  the 
landlord's  cold  meat  and  chickens,  and 
throwing  at  intervals  into  the  seething 
cauldron,  not  exactly  "liver  of  blasphem- 
ing Jew,"  but  goodly  drumsticks,  with 
lumps  of  mutton  and  bread.    Somebody 
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suggested  the  addition  of  wine,  and  a 
bottle  of  Beaujolais  was  instantly  poured 
into  the  broth.  In  due  time  this  rather 
singular  mixture  was  boiled  into  a  warm 
and  comfortable  nightcap,  and  I  doubt 
if  any  production  of  the  Palais-Royal  was 
ever  more  thoroughly  enjoyed.  The  stars 
were  shining  in  fullest  splendor  when  we 
took  a  last  peep  at  the  weather  ;  and  the 
moon,  though  nidden  from  us  by  the  in- 
tervening masses  of  the  Monts  Maudits, 
lighted  up  the  opposite  Ddrae  du  6oi!it6 
like  a  wall  of  silver.  About  hialfpast 
nine  o'clock  we  lay  down  upon  the  boards 
with  knapsacks  for  our  pillows;  one 
guide  at  a  time  sitting  up  to  whittle  at 
the  sticks  and  feed  the  fire.  Under  the 
combined  influences  of  hard  beds  and  ex- 
citement, neither  I  nor  my  companion 
contrived  to  get  a  moment  of  sleep.  We 
knew,  however,  that  a  good  deal  of  rest 
and  strength  is  derived  from  the  mere 
fact  of  lying  still,  listening  to  the  guides 
breaking  up  wood  and  snoiing  alternately 
by  the  weird  light  of  our  little  fire.  At 
last  our  chief  cook  gave  vent  to  a  snore 
of  such  astonishing  and  almost  super- 
human force  that  with  one  loud  laugh  all 
the  rest  of  the  party  gave  up  the  pretence 
of  sleep,  and,  findmg  that  midnight  was 
near  at  hand,  began  to  prepare  for  de- 
parture. 

Coffee  and   eggs  were   cooted,  long 
woollen  gaiters  were  produced,  and  the 
lantern  was  set  in  order  among  many  a 
lively  jest  about  our  enemy  Bossoney, 
who  was  slumbering  in  the  valley,  and, 
like  charity,  thinking  no  evil  as  to  what 
might  be  taking  place  so  far  above  his 
head.  About  half-past  twelve  everything 
was  ready :  one  by  one  we  filed  out  of 
the  hut,  fastened  together  about  three 
yards  apart  by  the  rope  round  our  waists, 
the  first  man  carrying  the  lantern  and 
keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  crevasses. 
The  search  became  very  interesting  now 
and  then,  when  near  the  base  of  the 
Ddme  we  found  ourselves  among  caver- 
nous   clefts  imperfectly    covered   with 
snow,  and  requiring  some  care  to  avoid 
what  would  at  all  events  have  been  a  dis- 
agreeable smothering  in  the  cold  hours 
of  the  morning.     W  e  passed  steadily  up- 
wards to  the  Petit  Plateau,  hurriedly 
crossed  the  debris  of  iresh  avalanches  of 
ice  from  the  s6racs  of  the  Dome,  and 
about  four  o'clock  found  ourselves  among 
the  vast  sublimities  of  the  Grand  Plateau 


just  as  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  fall  in 
front  of  us  was  tinged  with  the  first 
touches  of  that  glorious  rose-color  which 
generally  promises  a  successful  day.  It 
was  a  moment  of  the  purest  delight. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  choosing  a 
place  for  our  temporary  camp  :  we  were 
on  a  huge  plain  of  spotless  snow,  in  as 
firm  and  excellent  condition  as  could  be 
desired.  So  down  went  knapsacks,  and 
squatting  round  them  in  a  ring,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  breakfast  upon  part  of  tbeir 
contents.  The  pipe  of  contemplation  fol- 
lowed, during  which  we  leisurely  looked 
over  the  work  before  us.  How  magnifi- 
cently rose  the  mountain,  still  5,000  feet 
over  our  heads,  glistening  under  the  deep 
blue  sky,  and  now  of  a  certainty  within 
our  grasp  I 

The  whole  party  being  in  very  lively 
spirits,  we  began  to  think  that  as  the  ex- 
pedition had  commenced  with  illegality 
It  might  as  well  conclude  with  irreg- 
ularity. Why  should  we  go  up  by  the 
ordinary  safety-seeking  route  of  the  Cor- 
ridor, when  the  long-deserted  slope  of 
the  Ancien  Passage  tempted  us  to  the 
excitement  of  following  a  track  which  we 
heard  had  never  been  pursued  since  that 
day  in  1820,  when  Dr.  Ham  el's  guides 
were  killed  in  attempting  it?  What 
says  Cachat  to  this  proposal  ?  He  makes 
a  careful  observation  w^ith  the  telescope, 
and  then  delivers  an  oracle  to  the  effect 
that  the  snow  up  there  to  the  right  of 
the  Rochers  Rouges,  is  in  such  good  con- 
dition that  we  may  try  the  experiment 
without  fear  of  avalanches.  Any  one  at 
all  conversant  with  the  general  view  of 
Mont  Blanc  will  know  that  the  route  we 
proposed  is  far  more  direct  to  the  sum- 
mit, though  considerably  steeper  than 
the  ordinary  one.  It  was  only  abandoned 
in  consequence  of  the  danger  of  ava- 
lanches from  such  a  highly  inclined  slope. 
Little  did  we  then  care  for  extra  steep- 
ness ;  and,  with  the  sage  Cachat's  opin- 
ion against  any  present  danger  from  the 
state  of  the  snow,  we  resolved  to  go  np 
by  the  Ancien  Passage,  and  complete  the 
tour  by  returning  down  the  Mur  de  la 
C6te  and  the  Corridor. 

The  greater  part  of  our  provisions 
were  here  left  behind  in  knapsacks,  only 
a  small  store  for  a  treat  being  taken  with 
us  to  the  summit.  We  went  straight 
across  the  Grand  Plateau  in  a  line  for 
the  mountain,  and  soon  began  a  steady 
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climb  up  a  slope  of  firm  snow.    The  in- 
clination was  at  first  moderate,  but  it 
soon  became  steeper,  and  the  co.mfortable 
snow  was  exchanged  for  so  hard  a  sur- 
face that  step-cuttmg  was  necessary.  Be- 
fore long,  the  slope  grew  steeper,  the  ice 
harder;  we  had  to  make  much  deeper 
steps  for  safety,  and  began  to  think  of 
old  saws  about  the  unprofitableness  of 
short  cuts.    The  progress  was  slow,  and 
hours  were  passing ;  still,  whenever  we 
raised  our  heads,  there  were  the  same 
vast  blocks  of  ice  about  the  summit  of  the 
Kochers  Rogues,  looking  scarcely  nearer 
or   larger  than  when  we    had   selected 
them  as  landmarks  from  the  plain  below. 
At    length,    however,  we    approached 
the  base  of  an    enormous   buttress  of 
ice  which    presented    a  *  perpendicular 
wall  of  glistening   blue  to  the  height 
of  nearly  100  feet.    We  had  calculated 
on  being  able  to  pass  to  the  leftx  of  this 
splendid  obstacle,  and  steps  were  accord- 
ingly cut  slantingly,  with  great  care,  up 
the  surface  of  a  slope  which  we  found 
with  a  good  instrument  to  have  an  in-r 
clination  of  60°.    As  the  guides,  how- 
ever, knew  no  more  than  we  did  of  the 
route  we  were  taking,  it  was  less  sur- 
prising than  disappointing  to  find  on 
laboriously  reaching  the  left  corner  that 
we  were  cut  off  from  that  side  by  inac- 
cessible profundities  of  ice.     Meanwhile 
a  severe  north  wind  had  been  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  most  of  us  began  to  feel 
the  bitterness  of  severe  cold  in  a  situa- 
tion where  it  was  impossible  to  quicken 
our  movements  or  to  trust  our  feet  out  of 
the  steps.     Cachat  himself  seemed  par- 
ticularly suffering  and  anxious.     How- 
ever, as  all  progress  was  cut  off  on  the 
left,  we  were  compelled  to  turn  to  the 
right,  and  he  began  to  make  the  best  of 
the  way.     The  situation  was  peculiar, 
and  rather  calculated  to  try  the  nerves 
of  a  man  who  knew  that  he  was  frost- 
bitten and  Ming  below  the  mark.    He 
led  the  way,  hoping  to  warm  himself  by 
the  hard  work  of  cutting  steps  horizon- 
tally along  the  b^e  oi  the  wall    We 
followed  him  cautiously,  all  taking  the 
utmost  care  of  the  rope ;  our  left  shoul- 
ders touched  the  vertical  blue  ice,  while, 
on  our  right  down  went  the  slope  which, 
beginning  at  an  angle  of  60°,  swept  clean 
away  to  the  Grand  Plateau,  nearly  4,000 
feet  beneath.  Presently  he  turned  round 
to  me,  and  asked  for  a  drop  of  brandy 


fi-om  my  flask.  This  I  gave  him,  and  he 
cut  a  few  more  steps,  but  he  then  turned 
round  again  and  said  sorrowfully,  '^  Je 
n'en  peux  plus." 

Payot  was  next  behind  me  in  the  line, 
so  he  went  to  the  front ;  but  it  required 
all  our  care  and  steadiness  to  untie  him 
from  his  own  place  and  pass  him  forward 
to  the  front  of  the  discomfited  Cachat. 
Once  there,  he  soon  finished  the  task : 
we  passed  the  obstacle  safely  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  more  steps ;  and,  turning  its 
comer,  soon  reached  a  moderate  slope 
which  brought  us  to  the  Petits  Mulcts,  a 
small  rocky  point  near  which  our  route 
meets  the  ordinary  one  from  the  Corri- 
dor. Here  we  halted  for  a  while  and 
examined  the  case  of  poor  Cachat  :*  he 
took  off  his  boots  and  stockings  and  found 
both  his  feet  completely  frost-bitten.  He 
said  he  could  go  no  farther,  but  would 
stay  behind  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the 
rock,  and  rub  his  feet  with  snow  while  we 
completed  the  ascent  of  the  mountain. 

The  sky  was  now  cloudless,  and  our 
faces  were  fast  burning  with  the  light  of 
a  July  sun  upon  the  snow ;  but  the  cold 
of  the  furious  north  wind  was  terrific. 
Its  penetrating  power  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  when  I  took  out  my 
thermometer  at  this  point,  it  stood  at  12^ 
below  freezing  point,  though  it  was  in  a 
wash-leather  case  and  had  been  all  the 
morning  in  the  inside  breast-pocket  of  a 
strong  coat  buttoned  dose  to  my  body. 
Leaving  our  chief  in  the  snuggest  place 
to  be  found  among  the  rocks,  we  pushed 
upwards,  with  the  comfortable  Knowl- 
edge that  we  had  no  further  difficulties 
to  contend  with,  if  only  we  could  keep 
ourselves  from  being  blown  away  into 
'  «pace.  The  upper  slopes  of  Mont  Blanc 
are  easy  enough :  we  had  nothing  to  do 
.  but  to  go  ahead  independently  of  one 
another,  and  the  wind  was  our  only  ene- 
my. My  companion  had  a  fur  cap,  with 
sides  to  protect  his  ears  and  tie  under 
his  chin.  I  tied  my  wide-awake  on  my 
head  with  a  handkerchief;  and  while  one 
hand  held  the  alpenstock,  the  other  was 
employed  to  keep  my  coat,  waistcoat, 
and  shirt  from  the  fate  of  being  scattered 
to  the  winds.  ,It  was  useless  to  speak  to 
one  another;  even  a  shout  could  not  be 
heard  easily  amid  the  terrible  noise  of 
the  wind,  roaring  over  ridgy  snow  and 
driving  countless  pieces  of  detached  ice 
over  its  hard  and  irregular  surface.    My 
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feet  were  perfectly  iosensible  by  reason 
of  the  cold ;  but,  as  I  was  otherwise  in 
such  good  condition  as  to  feel  no  diffi- 
culty or  inconvenience  in  the  ascent,  I 
found  that  I  could  dispense  with  the  or- 
dinary use  of  my  alpenstock  and  turn  it 
to  considerable  profit  in  another  way. 
Carrying  the  friendly  pole  with  the  iron 
point  uppermost,  I  made  a  vigorous 
thrust  with  the  wooden  end  at  each  foot 
as  it  came  in  turn  to  the  front.  This  is 
a  device  which  I  recommend  with  the 
utmost  confidence  to  those  who  may  find 
themselves  in  similar  situations.  Small 
changes  delight  those  who  suffer  from 
monotony ;  prisoners  love  to  watch  the 
evolutions  of  a  spider;  and  so  I  found  a 
distinct  interest  in  hammering  my  own 
feet  during  the  least  agreeable  part  of 
the  expedition.  There  was  a  certain 
amount  of  sport  in  the  uncertainty  of 
hitting  or  missing,  and  there  was  much 
CDmfort  when  at  length  a  slightly  sting- 
ing sensation  announced  returning  life. 
The  only  drawback  was  that  a  few  days 
afterwards  my  feet  appeared  covered 
with  bruises  to  attest  the  accuracy  of  my 
aim ;  but  amongst  communities  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  wearing  shoes  and  stock- 
ings it  will  be  admitted  that  such  a  con- 
sideration is  a  "trifle  light  as  air." 

In  this  fashion  I  steadily  pushed  up  the 
calotte  of  the  mountain  till,  lifting  my 
eyes  for  a  moment,  I  found  that  no  one 
was  in  front,  no  one  was  near  me.  Look- 
ing back,  I  was  horrified  to  see  my  friend 
some  distance  below,  lying  on  ms  back 
with  the  guides  standing  over  him.  I  ran 
down  to  him  as  fast  as  I  could  against 
the  wind,  and  was  not  a  little  glad  to 
find  that  he  was  only  suffering  from  a 
sudden  fit  of  that  strange  vertigo  which 
is  occasionally  experienced  at  high  alti- 
tudes. A  few  drops  of  brandy  and  a  few 
moments^  rest  completely  restored  him 
to  his  normal  strength  and  activity.  We 
made  a  vigorous  rush,  and  presently 
were  brought  to  a  stand-still  by  finding 
that  there  was  nothing  more  to  climb. 
Our  feet  were  on  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  our  eyes  ranged  over  the 
plains  and  mountains  of  North  Italy.  An 
attempt  to  stand  in  such  a  wind  on  the 
highest  crest  of  snow  would  have  involv- 
ed the  probability  of  some  of  the  party 
being  blown  over  the  precipices  of  the 
Peteret;  so  we  crept  cautiously  down  a 
few  feet  on  the  southern  side,  and  seated 


ourselves  comfortably  on  the  snow.  "We 
were  facing  the  sun,  and  completely  shel- 
tered from  the  ^ind.  It  was  peace  after 
the  noise  and  uproar  of  a  battle, — a  battle 
waged  against  the  noisiest  and  most  tur- 
bulent of  the  spirits  of  the  air. 

Ah!  how  pleasant  it  was  to  pile  arras 
by  sticking  our  alpenstocks  into  the  snow, 
to  empty  the  provision-knapsacks,  and  to 
sit  down  upon  them  with  our  backs  to 
the  sunny  side  of  the  dazzling  crest  I   The 
only  casualty  was  poor  Zacharie  Cacbat, 
whom  we  had  been  obliged  to  leave  far 
below  us,  kickins  his  frozen  feet  against 
the  rocks.    He  had  started  with  such  a 
complete  appreciation  of  the  ftm  involved 
in  a  poaching  expedition,  that  we  were 
very  heartily  sorry  to  miss  his  ruddy  face 
when  in  the  hour  of  triumph  we  drank 
the  health  of  the  guide-chef  with  the 
liveliest  of  ironical  cheers.    We  fastened 
the  thermometer  facing  the  sun;  hut 
though  it  was  now  ten  o'clock  on  a  cload* 
less  July  morning,  the  mercury  did  not 
rise  above  24°  Fahr.  duiing  the  half-hour 
which  we  spent  upon  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.    The  terrible  vent  du  Nord 
made  itself  felt,  even  though  we  were 
sheltered  from  its  direct  violence.    Only 
a  few  feet  over  our  heads  we  could  hear 
at  short  intervals  the  hissing,  crackling 
noise  caused  by  volumes  of  dry  snow  and 
loose  pieces  of  ice  being  driven  by  the 
blast  in  those  long  white  streamers  which, 
seen  against  the  dark  blue  sky,  are  de- 
scribed in  the  valley  by  the  expression— 
"Le  mont  Blanc  fume  sa  pipe,"    The 
wind  seemed  initated  by  our  having  es- 
caped from  its  grasp,  and  by  the  gayety 
and  happiness  which  prevailed  in  oar 
little  party  as  we  proceeded  to  smoke  our 
pipes  also  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the 
snow-roof.    It  began  to  throw  out  skir- 
mishers with  the  object  of  turning  our 
flank ;  and  one  of  them,  coming  round 
the  corner  with  a  savage  puff,  succeeded 
in  blowing  down  my  alpenstock,  which 
at  once  began  to  roll  over  the  steep  snow- 
slope  at  our  feet.    In  an  instant  I  jumped 
forward  to  catch  it  before  it  could  make 
a  fatal  leap  over  the  boundless  precipices 
which  form  the  southern  side  of   the 
mountain ;  but  one  of  the  guides  stopped 
me  with  a  scream  of  terror,  and  then 
made,  it  sufficiently  plain  that  it  was 
better  for  me  to  lose  mj  alpenstock  than 
to  run  the  risk  of  breaking  my  neck  in  an 
attempt  to  recover  it. 
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Thero  seemed  much  reason  Id  this  line 
of  argument ;  so,  though  I  felt  a  little 
sulky  at  being  interrupted  in  what  I  in- 
tended for  a  rather  brilliant  dash,  I  re- 
signed myself  to  the  fate  of  my  trusty 
weapon  in  the  same  way  as  some  people 
are  said  to  resign  themselves  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  their  animate  friends.  It 
had  only  a  few  yards  to  roll:  then  it 
clicked  against  a  rocky  edge ;  and  in  the 
next  moment  was  out  of  sight,  bounding 
from  crag  to  crag  until  perhaps  its  iron 
spike  acted  as  a  slcewer  to  one  of  "  those 
few  sheep  "  which  nibble  the  wilderness 
at  the  base  of  the  Peteret,  many  thou- 
sands of  feet  below. 

I  did  not  allow  myself  to  be  seriously 
disturbed  by  the  prospect  of  descending 
without  this  customary  assistant  to  the 
human  legs :  we  were  engrossed  in  utter 
enjoyment  of  the  situation.  Let  us  think 
about  this  matter  for  a  while:  for,  de- 
pend upon  it,  whatever  scoffers  may  say 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
spend  a  scrap  of  one's  earthly  life  upon 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Those  who 
have  been  there  are  not  likely  to  forget 
the  spectacle  revealed  to  them :  and  to 
those  who  have  not  been  there,  or  in 
some  similar  situation,  it  is  almost  useless 
to  attempt  description.  I  would  rather 
confine  myself  to  an  analogy.  Doubt- 
less most  people  must  at  some  time  or 
other  have  watched  one  of  those  majes- 
tic clouds,  gray  below  and  turret-clad 
with  white  above,' rising  almost  to  a  point 
in  the  clear  summer  sky ;  and  wondered 
what  would  be  the  sensation  of  riding  on 
the  highest  summit  among  the  celestial 
blue :  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  will  prob- 
ably explain  it  to  them.  The  height  is 
sufficient  to  present  the  eye  with  a  pano- 
rama of  about  two  hundred  miles  in 
every  direction,  so  it  is  easy  to  take  a 
map  and  calculate  what  may  be  seen  in 
flworable  weather,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  how  marvellously  the 
various  objects  are  transfi^red  by  the 
effects  of  atmosphere  and  distance.  The 
principal  phenomenon  to  be  recorded  on 
this  occasion  was  one  that  I  never  saw 
before  or  since  during  a  considerable  ex- 
perience of  the  High  Alps.  The  sky  was 
cloudless,  BO  that  we  could  delight  our- 
selves with  observing  range  after  range 
of  snowy  mountains,  and  tracing  deep 
valleys  leading  to  the  Italian  plains ;  but 
everything  in  the  marvellous  landscape 


was  tinged  with  a  delicate  shade  of  pink, 
as  if  we  were  looking  upon  a  wonderful 
world  through  the  medium  of  a  rosy 
gauze.  Others  must  decide  if  we  were 
right,  but  we  arrived  unanimously  at  the 
conclusion  that  this  unusual  and  almost 
mysterious  appearance  must  be  connected 
with  the  fact  that  the  air  around  us  was 
charged  with  infinitely  fine  spicula  of 
powdery  snow,  flying  wildly  before  the 
wind. 

Before  leaving  our  magnificent  throne 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  for  a 
moment  the  position  of  those  wotthy  but 
most  misguided  individuals  who  apply 
the  eui  bono  principle  to  mountains,  and 
ask  with  solemn  air,  ^^Did  the  ascent 
repay  you  ?  "  To  ask  such  a  (question  of 
a  true  mountaineer  is  simply  to  insult  him, 
as  completely  as  we  should  insult  a  pious 
man  by  asking  him  whether,  after  all,  he 
really  thought  it  worth  while  to  go  to 
heaven.  Kepay?  Repay  for  what? 
We  were  neither  sick  nor  sorry.  We 
had  not  been  fatigued  or  uncomfortable, 
and  if  time  had  permitted  we  should 
have  liked  to  remain  all  day  where  we 
were,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  happiness 
that  was  perfect.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  wind  was  very  cold :  this,  how- 
ever, was  no  serious  inconvenience,  and 
may  be  dismissed  as  trivial.  Though  the 
barometer  stands  at  sixteen  inches  on  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  representing  an 
abstraction  of  nearly  half  the  atmosphere, 
yet  we  were  not  conscious  of  any  effect 
whatever  from  the  rarefaction  of  the  air. 
We  had  not  felt  any  desire  to  halt  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  mountain,  but  went 
steadily  up ;  and,  as  I  have  said  before, 
were  astonished  at  finding  ourselves  bo 
easily  on  the  topmost  ridge  with  nothing 
in  Europe  above  us. 

So  at  least  we  thought  at  that  time.  A 
touch  of  sorrow  might  have  mixed  with 
our  satisfaction  if  we  could  then  have 
dreamed  that  in  these  latter  days  a  gen- 
eration would  arise  to  blaspheme  the  su- 
premacy of  Mont  Blanc  in  Europe,  and 
to  declare  with  trumpet  sound  that  the 
Caucasian  Kasbek  and  Elbruz  shall  reign 
in  his  stead.  Thero  was  something  cruel 
in  this  part  of  the  excellent  work  done 
by  our  three  Alpine  brethren ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  very  comforting  to  find 
that  they  have  done  something  towards 
dispelling  another  delusion.  In  record- 
ing the  fact  that  at  a  height  of  three 
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thousand  feet  above  the  highest  of  the 
Alps,  they  found  no  more  inconyenience 
from  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  than  if 
they  had  been  upon  the  Rigi,  they  tend 
to  establinh  a  hope  that  properly  trained 
and  healthy  men  may  some  day  reach  far 
greater  altitudes  than  have  yet  been 
touched  on  the  Himalaya  and  the  Andes. 
Even  if  Mount  Everest  and  Kinchinjunga 
may  remain  invincible,  surely  some  one 
will  be  found  to  complete  Humboldt's 
work  on  Chimborazo,  or  to  look  down 
upon  Bolivia  from  the  heights  of  Sorata 
and  Illimani.  As  the  modest  nature  of 
our  expedition  was  inconsistent  with 
champagne,  we  had  no  opportunity  of 
testing  the  statement  that  all  the  contents 
of  the  bottle  would  fly  away  in  a  foun- 
tain as  soon  as  the  cork  was  removed : 
and  as  we  had  no  pistol  with  us,  we  were 
not  able  to  prove  that  the  noise  made  by 
firing  it  would  be  almost,  if  not^quite, 
inaudible  :  but  we  satisfied  ourselves 
that,  as  we  could  detect  no  change  in  the 
force  of  our  voices,  the  pistol  would  in  all 
probability  have  produced  its  customary 
sound. 

And  now  for  the  descent.  After  rfearly 
three  quarters  of  an  hour's  enjoyment  of 
the  situation,  we  lumped  to  our  feet  and 
remounted  the  short  snow-crest  which 
had  formed  our  sheltering  wall.  The  old 
enemy  was  waiting  for  us ;  and  as  one 
by  one  we  rose  above  the  ridge,  the 
savage  wind  swept  torrents  of  highly 
dried  snow  and  fine  spikes  of  ice  into  our 
devoted  faces.  This  was  of  no  conse- 
quence, however,  on  such  a  summit  as 
Mont  Bl^nc,  the  calotte  of  which  is  en- 
tirely free  from  dangerous  places :  we  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  shat  our  mouths, 
keep  our  clothes  on  our  backs,  and  rush 
down  as  fast  as  we  could  to  the  rocks  of 
the  Petits  Mulcts.  There  we  found  poor 
Zacharie  Cachat  in  much  worse  plight 
than  we  had  expected,  and  it  was  prob- 
able that  it  would  have  been  wiser  if  he 
had  kept  in  motion  by  going  on  with  us. 
All  his  efforts  to  restore  circulation  to 
his  feet  had  failed,  though  he  had  been 
rubbing  them  with  snow  in  the  most 
sheltered  spot  that  he  could  find,  and  he 
now  looked  pale,  and  seriously  alarmed. 
We  were  of  course  very  anxious  about 
him ;  but  his  courage  rose  to  the  occasion, 
and  he  determined  to  meet  a  grand  dan- 
ger with  an  heroic  remedy.  He  packed 
up  his  boots  and  stockings,  and  declared 


that  he  would  go  down  the  moDntain 
barefoot,  as  the  only  way  of  saving  bis 
feet!  Such  a  proceeding  could  not  hut 
remind  me  of  the  Irish  reptiles  disap- 
pearing before  St.  Patrick,  when 

The  snakes  committed  Boioide, 
To  Mve  themMlveB  from  sUMightez. 

But  Zacharie  was  firm,  and  we  started. 

From  this  moment  we  turned  away 
froTti  our  route  in  the  morning ;  and,  in- 
stead of  descending  by  the  long  icy  slopes 
which  we  had  found  so  difficult  in  the 
Ancien  Passage,  we  now  made  for  the 
head  of  the  Mur  de  la  C6te,  with  the 
object  of  returning  by  the  regular  route, 
and  so  completing  an  interesting  circuit 
of  the  Rocners  Kouges.  The  state  in 
which  we  might  find  the  surface  of  the 
famous  Mur  was  a  matter  of  some  impor- 
tance to  us.  Cachat's  barefooted  state, 
and  my  divorce  from  my  alpenstock, 
would  have  been  awkward  drawbacks  if 
we  had  been  obliged  by  hard  ice  to  cut 
bur  steps  down  an  incline  which  averag- 
es about  46°.  Fortunately,  this  was  not 
necessary.  We  found  a  good  coating  of 
snow  hahf-way  up  to  our  knees ;  and,  after 
a  little  caution  m  the  steepest  part  of  the 
slope,  we  finished  this  stage  of  our  de- 
scent with  a  laughing  run  down  into  the 
entrance  to  the  Corridor.  We  were  in 
another  climate.  The  white  streamers 
of  snow  in  the  blue  sky  showed  how  the 
north  wind  was  furiously  rushing  and 
charging  over  the  slopes  where  we  had 
so  lately  fought  and  beaten  him;  hut 
now  we  were  in  perfect  peace.  The 
masses  of  the  Monts  Maudits  and  the 
Tacul  barred  us  completely  from  the  north 
and  east ;  the  sun  was  beaming  intensely 
upon  all  the  spotless  white  around  us; 
the  air  was  perfectly  still,  our  faces  began 
to  burn,  and  we  found  ourselves  trans- 
ported, as  it  were,  from  the  Arctic  re- 
gions into  the  soothing  temperature  of  a 
not-house. 

As  we  had  ascended  by  another  route, 
there  was  no  track  to  guide  us  on  the 
way  down :  by  some  mistake  we  got  too 
far  to  the  right,  and  found  ourselves  en- 
tangled among  some  of  the  most  gigantic 
masses  of  ice  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
separated  by  caves  and  crevasses  of  the 
purest  blue.  To  have  such  a  sight  was  a 
full  reward  for  the  annoyance  of  losing 
our  way  for  about  half  an  hour :  pre- 
sently, by  dint  of  some  gymnastic  efforts, 
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we  emerged  from  the  glacial  chaos  some- 
where nearer  to  the  Grandi^  Mulets  than 
we  ought  to  have  been,  at  the  head  of  a 
long  steep  slope,  leading  straight  down 
to  the  Grand  Flatean,  on  the  further  side 
of  which  we  could  see  with  a  telescope 
the  little  heap  which  we  had  made  with 
our  knapsacks  in  the  early  morning. 
There  was  a  question  among  the  paity  as 
to  whether  we  should  at  once  descend 
the  snow-slope,  and  take  our  chance  of 
what  we  might  find  at  the  bottom. 
Cachat  was  naturally  rather  out  of  spi- 
rits; but  Payot,  after  a  few  minutes' 
inspection,  sat  down  on  the  edge,  and 
lifting  his  feet  in  orthodox  fashion,  was 
seen  sliding  over  the  snow  at  a  pace 
which  soon  landed  him  safely  on  the 
plateau.  We  could  guess  how  far  he  had 
descended  by  the  smallness  of  his  appar- 
ent size  at  the  bottom,  and  then  we  all 
started  off  joyously  in  the  same  fashion. 
A  few  moments  of  that  sensation,  which  is 
caused  by  a  dream  of  flying  down  a  stair- 
case of  everlastins  length,  were  suflScient 
to  place  us  by  his  side ;  and  a  few  moments 
later,  we  were  all  camping  happily  on 
the  snow  round  the  provisions  which 
had  been  left  below  in  the  knapsacks. 
Then  we  put  the  rope  on  once  more,  and 
Quickly  descended  over  the  long  snow- 
alopes  which  were  fast  melting  under  the 
heat  of  a  blazine,  grilling  sun ;  and  the 
consciousness  of  excruciating  pain  con- 
veyed to  poor  Cachat  the  happy  intelli- 
gence that  his  feet  were  returnmg  to  life, 
though  much  scarified  by  the  ice.    We 

Gid  a  brief  visit  to  the  hut  on  the  Grands 
ulets,  packed  up  our  snow-gaiters  and 
remaining  possessions,  found  the  ladder 
by  the  side  of  the  great  crevasse,  and 
safely  re-crossed  the  Glacier  des  Bossons. 
The  excessive  heat  was  melting  the  ice- 
pinnacles  at  a  rate  which  made  great 
care  necessary  as  we  picked  our  way 
among  their  overhanging  crests,  and  oc- 
casionally we  had  to  insure  quickness  and 
accuracy  of  foot  as  we  passed  the  most 
threatening  places;  but,  as  usual,  a 
reasonable  amount  of  precaution  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  us  on  terra  firma,  where 
rhododendrons  and  gentians  welcomed 
our  return.  Cachat  exhibited  the  horny 
soles  of  his  feet,  scored  by  the  ice  into  a 
state  resembling  that  of  the  crackling  of 
roast  pork,  and  resumed  his  boots  and 
stockings  with  a  grim  remark  that  the 
heroic  remedy  had  been  in  some  degree 


successful.    At  the  first  convenient  spot 
we  made  a  halt  to  take  stock  of  the  party. 

My  companion  and  myself  were  in  per- 
fect order,  but  it  now  appeared  that 
Payot  and  Tuhie  Simond  were  partially 
blind,  especially  the  former.  Old  Simond 
was  the  only  one  of  the  four  who  was  in 
as  g6od  condition  as  when  he  started : 
nothing  seemed  to  hurt  his  wiry  frame. 
Some  goats  were  browsing  near  us,  and 
he  at  once  led  a  party  to  capture  some 
of  them ;  milking  them  upon  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  he  rubbed  the  milk  into  the 
eyes  of  his  suffering  companions,  declaring 
that  to  be  the  best  of  all  possible  reme- 
dies. In  spite  of  everythmg,  however, 
we  were  obliged  to  lead  Payot  down  for 
the  remaining  three  hours  which  separ- 
ated us  from  Chamouni.  The  unusual 
severity  of  the  wind  in  the  upper  regions 
had  greatly  added  to  the  effect  of  the 
burning  glare  experienced  for  so  many 
hours  upon  the  spotless  snow :  the  two 
men  had  to  spend  the  next  day  in  a  dark 
room,  with  no  light  beyond  that  which 
may  have  been  contributed  by  their 
pipes.  Cachat  afterwards  informed  us 
that,  still  persisting  in  heroic  remedies, 
he  had  occupied  much  of  the  same  time 
with  his  feet  in  a  pail  of  ice  and  water : 
in  a  day  or  two  he  recovered  so  com- 
pletely that  he  was  able  to  accompany  us 
tor  the  next  six  weeks  in  a  constant  round 
of  mountain  adventures,  during  which  he 
seldom  felt  any  pain  in  his  feet,  except 
when  he  was  more  than  usually  warm 
and  snug  in  his  bed.  So  there  was  no 
g^eat  harm  done,  and  general  hilaiity 
was  in  the  ascendant. 

As  we  had  anticipated,  the  telescopes 
of  Chamouni  had  suddenly  revealed  the 
fact  that  a  party  of  men  had,  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  notions  of  propriety,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  puissant  laws  of  the 
locality,  dared  to  present  themselves  on 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  We  had  left 
}n  a  perfectly  quiet  and  unobserved 
fashion  on  the  previous  day :  the  whole 
village  turned  out  to  look  at  the  offenders 
when  they  appeared  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  Groups  of  surly-lookmg 
men,  representing  the  inferior  majority 
of  the  Chamouni  trade's  union,  glared 
and  growled  at  us  as  we  crossed  the 
bridge ;  but  we  soon  had  the  satisfaction 
of  being  shaken  by  the  hand  and  heartily 
congratulated  by  several  of  the  best  and 
most  educated  of  the  fraternity,  who,  as 
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is  generally  the  case  id  eimilar  circum- 
stances, objectc  d  to  being  put  on  a  level 
with  inferior  men,  and  welcomed  those 
who  would  do  anything  to  emancipate 
them  from  tyranny  by  helping  to  break 
through  the  code  which  enforced  it.  The 
landlord  and  his  wife,  who  certainly  owed 
us  no  great  gratitude  for  taking  steps  by 
which  we  acconiplibhed  our  expedition 
at  less  than  half-price  witb  about  a  third 
of  the  usual  provisions,  showed  the  most 
generous  satisfaction  at  our  success,  and 
supplied  usand  our  guides  with  abundant 
libations  of  gratuitous  champagne.  That 
night  we  held  higb  festival  till  a  late 
hour ;  and  next  morning,  with  the  small 
exception  of  badly  burnt  faces,  found  our- 
selves all  the  better  for  Mont  Blanc. 

Our  chief  guide  was  punished  by  the 
guide-chef  with  the  1<»8S  of  two.  or  three 
turns  on  the  r61e ;  but  as  we  employed 
him  till  near  the  end  of  the  season,  this 
infliction  had  no  effect  upon  his  serenity. 
The  others  were  fined  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  francs  each,  which  left  them  with 
quite  sufficient  margin  to  be  happy.  We 
lodged  a  formal  protest  with  the  mtend- 
ant  at  Bonneville,  which,  though  it  pro- 
duced no  immediate  redress,  must  have 
served  as  one  nail  in  the  coffin  of  the 
ancien  regime,  which  was  soon  after 
successfully  attacked  by  the  president  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  with  the  powerful  aid 
of  D'Azeglio,  and  mountaineers  were  re- 
lieved from  the  most  oppressive  and  ridi- 
culous of  the  Chamouni  rules.  The  pro- 
cess reminds  one  of  an  African  picture, 
in  which  an  elephant  is  assaulted  with 
bpears  till  his  body  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  porcupine,  and  he  yields  beneath 
the  force  of  constantly  irritating  wounds. 

Only  one  thing  remained  to  complete 
our  happiness  before  quitting  Chamouni 
at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  which 
were  spent  in  a  succession  of  delightful 
excursions  upon  the  glaciers  and  general 
defiance  of  the  obnoxious  rules.  We 
wished  to  bid  a  fitting  adieu  to  our  cbief 
enemy,  M.  Bossone^.  With  this  object 
we  walked  one  rainy  morning  into  the 
Bureau  des  Guides,  and  found  him  in  a 
circle  of  admiring  friends.    His  gloomy 


countenance  looked  eminently  surly  as 
we  greeted  him  in  a  cheery  fashion,  and 
told  him  that  we  understood  it  was  the 
custom  to  present  a  certificate  to  those 
who  had  made  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blauc 
from  ChamounL 

'^  Non,  messieurs,''  he  replied ;  "  on  ne 
donne  pas  nn  certificat  qu'a  ceux  qui  ont 
fait  Pascension  selon  les  regies." 

We  declared  that  we  had  seen  a  copy 
of  the  certificate  in  question,  and  knew 
that  it  must  be  given  upon  requisition  to 
those  who  had  gone  up  the  mountain 
from  Chamouni,  though  not  to  those  who 
had  ascended  from  another  quarter.  He 
was  as  obstinate  as  a  mule ;  but  the  rain 
poured  down  pitilessly,  and  we  had  plenty 
of  time  to  dispute  the  point.  We  pre- 
vailed by  reason  of  our  importunity,  and 
compelled  him  to  give  each  of  us  a  magni- 
ficent document  which  we  Fhall  keep  to 
our  dying  day.  It  consists  of  half  a  sheet 
of  large  paper,  crowned  with  a  fancy  pic- 
ture of  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  a 
group  of  men  in  every  conceivable  atti- 
tude, shouting  with  delight.  Bossoney 
was  obliged  to  fix  his  own  sign  manual  to 
a  statement  that  we  had  made  the  ascent, 
and  he  gave  it  with  an  air  expressive  of 
his  intense  desire  that  it  might  poison 
us.  With  stately  mockery,  we  wished 
him  the  compliments  of  the  season,  and 
retired  from  his  august  presence. 

Think  not  that  because  a  mountain  has 
been  previously  ascended,  perhaps  full 
many  a  time,  it  thereby  loses  all  its  charm 
for  the  next  comer.  The  first  pioneer 
doubtless  has  a  particular  kind  of  pleasure 
which  is  all  his  own ;  but  let  us  never  for- 
get the  truth  tLit  ^^  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a 
joy  forever."  Try  your  muscles  and 
bronze  your  face  upon  the  snow-fields 
and  precipices  of  Mont  Blanc  or  Monte 
Rosa,  and  as  years  creep  on  you  will  not 
repent  of  your  exertions.  Those  who 
have  been  among  the  glories  of  the  Higb 
Alps  will  carr^  with  them  a  fund  of  sunny 
memories  which  will  serve  to  brighten  up 
many  a  dull  day  and  cheer  their  hearts 
as  they  warm  ancient  toes  over  a  wintery 
fire. 


-H^^ 


fit  Paal'i. 
MADAME  DE  POMPADOITR. 


If  one  could  create  an  expurgated  edi-    de  Pompadour  out  of  sight ;  but  alas!  the 
tion  of  history,  one  might  put  Madame    eighteenth  century^  and  even  the  French 
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Revolution,  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out taking  her  into  consideration.  She 
was  possessed  of  great;er  power  in  Europe 
than  any  woman  of  modern  tiroes,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Elizabeth  of 
England,  and  Catharine  of  Russia.  She 
was  the  Sultana  of  France  for  twenty 
years,  with  the  Sultan  in  leading-strings. 
Therefore  histoiy,  with  a  blush,  is  obliged 
to  chronicle  the  doings  of  the  Pompa- 
dour. 

The  President  Hainault, — who  was  one 
of  the  little  coterie  of  friends  who  formed 
the  consolation  of  the  deserted  Marie 
Leckziiiska, — met  this  destructive  crea- 
ture first  in  1742. 

'^  I  found  at  Madame  de  Montlgny's/*  lie 
writes  to  Madame  du  Deffaud.  "  one  of  the 
prettiest  women  I  ever  saw,  Madame  d'Eti- 
olles ;  she  knows  music  perfectly ;  she  sings 
with  all  posbible  gayety  and  taste ;  she  has  com- 
posed a  hundred  songs,  and  actjs  the  comedies 
at  Etiolles  on  a  stage  as  good  as  that  of  the 
Opera." 

Destiny  seems  to  have  marked  her  out 
from  her  cradle  and  educated  her  for  the 
sultana  form  of  existence.  She  was,  as  is 
well  known,  originally  a  Mademoiselle 
Poisson  by  bir^,  Jeanne  Antoinette 
Poisson.  Her  mother  was  beautiful,  but 
depraved.  Her  nominal  father,  M.  Puis- 
son,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant.  M.  Pois- 
son became  chief  clerk  to  the  famous 
speculators,— the  brothers  Paris  Daver- 
ney, — who,  as  contractors  for  the  army, 
had  accounts  with  the  French  War  Of- 
fice which  were  found  fraudulent.  M. 
Poisson  was  fixed  upon  as  the  chief  cul- 
prit, and  condemned  to  be  hung,  a  fate 
which  he  escaped  by  flight,  and  he  was 
bung  only  in  ef^gy^  and  lived  to  get  his 
pardon  by  intercession  with  the  authori- 
ties. He  was  a  cynical,  intemperate,  vul- 
gar person,  who  would  naturally  never 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  posterity 
but  for  the  notoriety  of  his  nominal 
daughter.  She  took  care  to  keep  him  as 
far  away  from  Versailles  as  possible; 
where,  however,  he  would  come  some- 
times, and  put  her  elegance  to  the  blush. 
On  such  occasions,  however,  she  always 
treated  him  with  respect,  and,  moreover, 
she  paid  his  debts,  gave  him  one  estatei 
and  got  him  another. 

He  took  little  notice  of  Jeanne  Antoir 
nette,  however,  till  her  strange  fortune 
was  made ;  but  left  her,  and  his  wife,  and 
a  boy  who  bore  his  name,  and  became 


the  Marquis  de  Marigny,  to  the  charge  of 
M.  le  Normant  de  Tournehem,  the  veri- 
table father  of  Jeanne  Antoinette,  a  rich 
fermier-g^n^ral,  who  took  every  pains, 
and  spared  no  expense,  in  educating  the 
little  Poisson ; — lor  Jeanne  Antoinette 
was  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  charm- 
ing of  blonde-haired  children,  and  already 
full  of  intelligence,  wit,  and  vivacity.  Her 
mother  from  the  first  styled  her  "  un  vrai 
morceau  de  roi,''  and  was  enchanted  with 
the  possession  of  so  bewitching  a  daugh- 
ter ;  and  this  the  more,  as  when  Jeanne 
was  at  the  age  of  nine,  a  fortune-teller, 
one  Madame  Lebon,  prophesied  that  she 
should  become  mistress  of  Louis  XY. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact,  for 
in  Madame  de  Pompadour's  accounts 
there  exists  the  record  of  a  pension 
granted  to  one  Madame  Lebon,  for  hav- 
ing predicted  her  future  elevation.  M.  de 
Tournehem  gave  his  prot^g^e  an  educa- 
tion in  which  nothing  was  neglected  but 
morality.  She  had  the  very  best  of 
masters  for  every  accomplishment  suita- 
ble to  a  royal  Thais  or  Aspasia.  Jelyotte, 
of  the  Opera,  instructed  her  in  singing  and 
the  harpsichord ;  Guibaudet,  in  dancing ; 
Cr^billon  and  Lanoue,  in  belles-lettres 
and  declamation.  She  was  taught  to  be 
a  most  graceful  and  accomplished  horse- 
woman, and  to  draw  and  engrave  on 
copper  and  stone.  Her  playing  and  sing- 
ing were  such,  even  as  a  girl,  as  to  excite 
veritable  enthusiasm ;  so  that  m  society 
on  one  occasion,  when  Madame  de  Ma- 
illy,  the  first  mistress  of  Louis  XY.,  was 
present,  the  reigning  favorite  rushed  at 
her  and  clasped  her  in  her  arms  with 
admiration.  Such  are  the  strange  con- 
trasts which  destiny  loves  to  exhibit, — 
the  present  and  the  future  mistress  of 
Louis  XY.  embracing  each  other ! 

How  beautiful  she  was  may  still  be 
seen  in  her  portraits  by  La  Tour,  Bou- 
cher, and  others.  She  was  tall,  voluptu- 
ously and  finely  made,  with  the  whitest 
and  smoothest  of  skins ;  her  eyes  were 
brown  and  brilliant;  her  teeth  were 
white  and  small;  her  arms  round  and 
perfect;  her  hands  beautiful  and  fine; 
her  blonde  hair,  which  she  wore  only 
half-disguised  with  powder,  rippled  be- 
yond her  white  temples  in  the  freshest  of 
little  waves ;  and  her  small  mouth  was 
closed  with  delicate  lips,  which  had  an 
infinitive  cherry-like  freshness  and  ful- 
ness, till  they  became  pale  and  withered 
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with  the  convulsive  bitings  which  the 
never-ending  affronts  and  agitations  of 
her  Versailles  life  produced.  Her  ene- 
mies, male  and  female,  at  Versailles,  in 
later  days,  watched  the  daily  withering 
of  these  lips,  and  the  gradual  emaciation 
of  the  round  lines  of  her  once-blooming 
cheek,  and  found  comfort.  We  must 
add  to  these  charms  of  person  her  taste 
for  dress  and  for  elegance  of  all  kinds, 
which  was  exquisite  for  the  time.  In 
matters  of  this  nature  she  was  accepted 
as  sole  arbitress;  for  no  porcelain  vase,  no 
sedan-chair,  no  pen,  no  slipper,  nothing 
noticeable  in  dress  or  furniture,  conaes 
from  those  days  without  speaking  of  the 
Pompadour.  Notice  in  tne  portrait  of 
La  Tour,  at  the  Louvre,  the  serried  rows 
of  light  lilac  bows  of  ribbon,  called  in 
those  days  '^  noBuds  de  parfaits  contente* 
ments,"  which  are  arranged  across  the 
little  low  bodice  over  one  of  the  most 
graceful  of  bosoms,  with  the  lace-trim- 
med, flowered  satin  body  of  her  dress 
cut  and  scolloped  away  on  either  side, 
and  think  of  what  the  Pompadour  must 
have  been  when  she  was  dressed. 

Such  charms  at  nineteen  were  sufficient 
to  turn  the  head  of  the  nephew  of  M.  de 
Toumehera,M.  leNormantd'Etiolles,  and 
he  wanted  to  marry  her;  but  his  parents 
held  the  immoral  reputation  of  the  Poisson 
couple  in  such  loathing,  that  they  refused 
to  hear  of  the  match.  Nevertheless,  their 
scruples  were  overcome,  as  such  scruples 
are  too  often  overcome,  by  money.  M. 
de  Toumehem  \9m  very  rich,  and  offered 
to  give  half  his.  property  at  once  to  the 
young  couple,  a^d  to  settle  the  other  half 
on  them,  and  the  marriage  was  made. 

This  was  Mademoiselle  Poisson's  first 
promotion  in  life, — a  step  which  made 
ner  subsequent  >1evation  possible.  As 
Mademoiselle  Poisson,  she  could  hardly 
hope  ever  to  become  reigning  niistress  of 
Louis  XV.,  but  as  Madame  le  Normant 
d'Etiolles,  with  the  entree  into  the  gilded 
salons  of  the  great  financial  people, — ^her 
husband  was  a  fermier.g^n^ral,  as  was 
her  uncle, — she  felt  sure  of  gaining  a  re- 
putation as  one  of  the  most  charming 
women  of  Paris,  and  of  making  her 
name  reach  the  king's  ears ; — for  to  be 
royal  mistress,  and  nothing  else,  was  the 
object  of  her  ambition.  It  seems  strange 
that  when  so  many  great  and  beautiful 
ladies,  constantly  under  the  eye  of  the 
king,  were  aiming  at  this  position  with- 


out success,  that  this  little  bourgeoise 
should  have  set  her  heart  upon  it,  and 
have  succeeded  without  much  difficulty ; 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  a  most  won- 
derful conspiracy  of  destiny,  of  chance, 
of  all  occult  and  evil  influences,  to  make 
the  Pompadour  succeed,  and  she  did  suc- 
ceed. And  yet,  leaving  morality  aside, 
her  position  as  Madame  le  Normant 
d'EtioIies  was  infinitely  superior  to  that 
for  which  she  longed.  She  was  respected, 
and  might  have  been  adored,  by  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  France.  Her 
husband  was  not  handsome,  but  he  was 
passionately  devoted  to  her,  and  was  an 
upright^  honorable  mao.  She  bad  a 
fine  town  boiise,  and  o^tplendid  cooDiry 
house  at  EtioUes,  near  Corbeil.  Diplo- 
matists and  men  of  letters  crowded  to 
her  salons.  She  was  f^ted  and  incensed 
without  a  thought  of  self-interest  in  those 
days  by  such  men  as  Voltaire,  Montes- 
quieu, Fontenelle,  Bernis,  and  Mauper- 
tuis.  During  the  three  or  four  years  that 
she  lived  wim  her  husband  she  had  two 
children  ;  one  of  whom  died,  indeed,  an 
infant,  but  the  other,  a  daughter,  was  full 
of  graice  and  promise.  On  all  this  her 
ambitious  spirit  looked  with  contempt. 
Without  a  thought  for  the  man  she  had 
married,  she  was  scheming  to  break  up 
forever  his  life  of  domestic  prosperity 
and  happiness,  and  to  deliver  him  over 
to  the  loves  of  opera-girls,  while  she  her- 
self should  mount  to  a  throne  of  illicit 
glory, — where  her  soul  should  be  de- 
voured by  daily  and  hourly  jealousy, 
anguish,  fear,  and  despair,  ana  be  subject 
to  never-ending  horrible  agitations,  to 
agonizing  tensions  and  clenchings  of  the 
nerves,  to  devouring  of  the  lips  and  con- 
vulsions of  the  heart, — all  in  the  presence 
of  malignant,  envious,  and  triumphant 
eyes. 

She  began  to  play  for  h'ter  stake  very 
soon  after  her  marriage.  As  often  as  the 
French  king  went  to  hunt  in  the  forest 
of  S^nart,  near  Corbeil,  he  was  sure  to 
be  met  bv  a  ravishing  creature,  either  on 
horseback  or  in  a  pony  carriage,  dressed 
in  the  most  fairy-like  fantasies  of  blue  and 
rose  hunting  dresses.  But  these  were 
the  passipnate  times  of  the  royal  favor  of 
Madame  de  Ch&teauroux,  with  whom 
Louis  was  then  too  deeply  engrossed  to 
allow  him  to  take  much  notice  of  the  de- 
vices of  Madame  d'Etiolles.  However, 
Madame   d'Etiolles'    little    stratagems 
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were  not  unnotioed  by  the  Ch&teauroux, 
for  one  eveniDg,  in  her  apartments,  when 
the  Ddchesse  de  Chevrexifle  asked  the 
king  if  he  had  seen  la  petite  d'Etiolles, 
Madame  de  ChAteauroux  walked  np  to 
her  and  stamped  with  her  red  heel  so 
fiercely  on  Madame  de  Chevreuse's  foot, 
that  the  poor  duchess  fell  down  in  a  faint ; 
and  shortly  after,  at  the  motion  of  Ma- 
dame de  Chl^teauronx,  notice  was  sent  to 
la  petite  d'EtioUes  that  she  had  better 
desist  from  appearing  at  the  king's  hunt- 
ing parties  at  all. 

Destiny,  however,  removed  the  superb 
Ch&teanroux,  with  her  haughty  graces 
and  her  domineering  airs,  out  oi  the  way 
of  Madame  d'Etiolles.  Tlie  duchess  died 
the  tragic  death  we  all  know  of  in  the 
Kue  du  Bac,  just  as  she  had  arrived  at 
the  very  zenith  of  her  ambition.  And 
not  long  after,  at  a  grand  masked  opera 
ball,  in  Paris,  a  lady  in  a  blue  domino 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  king,  with 
witty  and  caustic  speeches,  and  when 
pressed  to  unmask,  sbowed  him  the 
sprightly  features  of  the  lady  of  the  forest 
of  Senart.  She  withdrew  at  once,  how- 
ever, into  a  circle  of  friends,  contriving 
to  let  fall  her  handkerchief,  which  the 
king  picked  up  and  threw  after  her, — 
upon  which,  of  course,  the  universal  mot 
was,  "  Le  mouchoir  est  j6t6."  Madame 
d'Etiolles  happened, — destiny  again  I — 
to  have  a  relative  in  the  palace,  one 
Binet,  in  the  very  handy  situation  of 
valet  de  chambre  to  the  king,  and  through 
Binet's  mediation,  Madame  de  d'Etiolles 
became  very  shortly  lodged  in  the  Palace 
of  Versailles,  in  the  very  apartments  of 
Madame  de  Mailly,  the,  entnusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  her  harpischord  performances, 
and  was  supping  with  the  king,  and  the 
Duchesse  de  Lauraguais,  the  Marquise 
de  Bellefonds,  the  Dues  of  Ayen,  Riche- 
lieu, and  Boufflers,  in  the  little  cabinets. 

Before,  however,  Madame  d'Etiolles 
had  effected  her  purpose  of  getting 
lodged  in  Versailles  as  titled  mistress, 
there  was  necessarily  a  preliminary  pe- 
riod of  seduction  and  negotiation,  during 
which  she  had  got  her  husband  invited 
away  into  the  country,  to  the  house  of  a 
M.  de  Savalette.  When  the  poor  man 
was  about  to  return  to  Paris,  his  uncle, 
M.  de  Toumehem,  came  and  found  him, 
and  broke  the  news  to  him  that  his  wife 
was  now  the  mistress  of  the  king..  At 
this  M.  de  Etiollea  fell  down  in  a  faint. 


As  soon  as  he  returned  to  his  senses,  his 
desperation  was  so  great  that  it  was 
feared  he  would  conmiit  suicide.  For 
some  time  all  weapons  were  taken  out  of 
his  way,  and  the  inconsolable  husband  at 
last,  after  vainly  threatening  to  go  to  Ver- 
sailles and  tear  her  away  out  of  the  arms 
of  the  Ungy  wrote  a  suppliant  letter, 
begging  her  to  return,  with  all  the  en- 
ergy of  affection  and  despair.  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  whose  heart  must  have 
been  made  of  rock-crystal,  bad  the  bru- 
tality to  show  this  letter  to  the  king; 
but  Louis  XV.  disappointed  her  by  saying 
coolly,  "  Madame,  you  have  a  husband  of 
excellent  principles,**  Nevertheless,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  remove  M.  de 
Etiolles  from  Paris,  which  it  was  easy  to 
do,  since  he  was  a  fermier-g6n6ral,  and 
provincial  employment  in  the  south  was 
given  him.  After  being  seriously  ill  with 
grief,  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  entirely 
curing  himself  of  all  love  for  a  heartless 
woman,  and  in  a  year  and  a  half  he  re- 
turned to  Pari<;.  Madame  de  Pompadour 
had  been  a  wife  to  him  for  about  four 
years.  Of  their  two  children,  the  son 
died  in  infancy,  and  the  daughter  lived 
only  to  tbe  age  of.  eleven.  Madame  de 
Pompadour  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
having  a  separation  deed  drawn  out  at 
the  Ch&telet,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1746, 
immediately  after  her  instalment  in  the 
ch&teau  of  Versailles. 

During  the  absence  of  her  husband  in 
the  south,  Madame  d'Etiolles  had  be- 
come, by  letters  patent,  the  Marquise  de 
Pompadour,  ana  it  was  during  this 
journey  that,  at  one  of  the  provincial 
dinner-tables  to  which  the  fermier-g6n6- 
ral,  in  consequence  of  his  position,  was  a 
frequent  guest,  he  was  observed  by  a 
country  gentleman,  who  had  noticed  the 
civility  with  which  the  stranger  had  been 
evervwhere  treated,  and  had  asked  his 
neighbor  who  he  was.  "Pouvez-vous 
Pignorer?"  said  his  neighbor;  "c'est 
le  mari  de  la  Marquise  de  Pompadour.^' 
The  simple  country  gentleman  knew 
nothing  of  either  M,  d'Etiolles  or  the 
newly-created  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
but  wishing  to  be  civil  to  a  stranger, 
seized  the  opportunity  of  a  moment's 
silence  to  rise,  glass  in  hand,  and  address 
M,  d'Etiolles  thus : — *^  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis de  Pompadour,  voulez-vous  bien  me 
permettre  d^avoir  I'honneur  de  saluer 
votre  sant6?" 
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Not,  perhaps,  in  all  history  can  be 
found  an  example  of  such  a  domination 
as  that  which  Madame  de  Pompadour 
established  over  Louis  XV.  He  was 
really  her  superior  in  knowledge  of  affaii-s 
and  of  men,  and  in  capacity.  For  Louis 
XV.  was  by  no  means  an  ordinary  man. 
He  had  great  talents,  and  was  capable  of 
energy  in  emergencies.  What,  tlien,  was 
the  secret  of  Madame  de  Pompadour's 
power  over  him  ?  It  was  this.  He  was 
governed  b^  his  indolence,  bis  ennui,  and 
his  sensuality; — and  she  undertook  to 
govern  these.  If  he  was  her  superior  in 
capacity,  she  was  his  superior  in  will,  and 
he  was  only  too  happy  to  give  up  to  a 
mistress  the  power  he  would  never  have 
confided  to  a  minister.  But  to  make  her 
hold  on  him  secure,  she  had  to  study  his 
character,  and  to  humor  his  weakness, 
to  a  degree  which  has  never,  perhaps, 
been  surpassed.  All  her  energies,  all  her 
quickness  of  perception,  were  watchful 
day  and  night  to  keep  him  in  her  bonds, 
and  to  this  she  sacnficed  every  dignity 
and  delicacy  of  woman.  For  it  was  not 
onlv  for  the  king  that  she  bad  to  play 
daily  and  nightly  the  parts  of  Circe  and 
of  Scheherazade.  She  had  to  defend  her- 
self day  by  day  against  the  contrivances 
of  her  enemies,  who  were  incessantly 
scheming  to  force  a  new  mistress  on  the 
king.  Many,  and  painful,  and  long  were 
the  agonies  she  had  to  endnre  on  this 
score.  Not  that  there  was  one  pang  of 
jealousy  mixed  up  with  such  agonies! 
They  were  the  mere  convulsions  of  ambi- 
tion on  the  brink  of  destruction.  The 
beautiful  Madame  de  Coislin  gave  her 
many  a  bitter  hour ;  but  her  most  dan- 
gerous rival  was  the  Duchesse  de 
Choiseul  Bomanet, — who,  indeed,  ex- 
tracted from  Louis  a  promise  that  the 
Pompadour  should  be  dismissed.  But 
Madame  de  Choiseul  Komanet  was  be- 
trayed by  her  own  cousin,  M.  de  Stanville, 
afterwards  the  Due  de  Choiseul;  for 
which  service  the  Pompadour  took 
charge  of  his  advancement,  and  ulti- 
mately made  him  prime  minister.  After 
incalculable  pangs  and  fears  of  this  kind, 
Madame  de  I^ompadour  devised  the  most 
Ignoble  system  for  attaching  the  king  to 
her,  which  it  ever  entered  into  the  head 
of  a  woman  to  adopt  towards  a  lover. 
Conscious  that  the  king's  passion  for  her- 
self had  faded  awav^  and  that  she  was  in 
no  position  to  recall  it,  she  determined  to 


provide  herself  other  mistresses  for  the 
king,  but  mistresses  from  whom  she 
would  have  nothing  to  fear.  A  great 
lady  might  become  a  rival,  and  oust  her 
from  her  place ;  but  she  took  care  that 
the  small  houses  of  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs 
should  not  have  for  inmates  any  dans^er- 
ous  rivals.  Yet  still  the  Pompadour  had 
to  be  on  her  guard.  Even  here  a  too- 
fascinating  creature,  yoimger  than  herself, 
and  of  superior  beauty,  might  step  in. 
And  though  she  was  thus  defended,  the 
ladies  of  the  court  were  still  dangerous 
to  her.  Should  sc  true  rival  turn  up, 
adieu  to  all  the  splendors  of  Versailles,  to 
her  loge  grill^e  at  the  theatre,  where  she 
sat  alone  with  the  king, — adieu  to  the 
seats  for  herself  and  suite  in  the  royal 
gallery  of  the  chapel  of  Versailles, — adieu 
to  the  crowd  of  daily  worshippers,  grands 
seigneurs,  duchesses,  and  others  who 
crowded  to  her  antechamber  every  morn- 
ing, in  attendance  on  the  goddess  of 
fortune,  whom  one  turn  of  the  wheel 
would  throw  into  the  mire  from  which 
she  sprang, — adieu  to  the  long  days  with 
the  king  at  La  Muette,  at  the  Trianon,  at 
Choisy,  at  Marly,  where,  like  a  veritable 
queen,  she  sat  by  her  royal  lover  and 
talked  with  him  for  hours  in  face  of  the 
whole  court, — adieu  to  the  splendid  gifts 
of  New  Year's  Day,  to  ivory  tablets 
jewelled  with  diamonds,  marked  with  the 
arms  of  Prance,  and  containing  notes  of 
50,000  francs,  and  to  other  presents,  like 
that  of  the  great  diamond  of  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  valued  at  80,000  livres, — 
adieu  to  the  gorgeous  household  state 
which  she  maintained, — when  onc6  the 
royal  exchequer  should  be  closed  against 
her !  Her  ^room  of  the  chamber  was  a 
Chevalier  d'Henin,  a  gentleman  of  one  of 
the  best  families  of  Guienne,w^ho  unblush- 
ingly  waited  in  her  antechamber,  and 
when  she  went  out  walked  by  the  side  of 
her  sedan-chair  with  her  mantle  on  his 
arm.  Her  waiting  maids  were  two  ladies 
of  good  birth.  Her  steward  was  a  law- 
yer who  wore  the  cross  of  Ssunt  Louis. 
Even  the  verj^  footman  who  waited 
behind  her  chair  at  table  was  a  chevalier 
de  Saint  Louis ;  and  her  yearly  expenses 
haye  been  calculated  at  one  million  livres 
at  the  least.  The  most  dangerous  rivals, 
however,  she  ever  had  to  tear  at  court, 
in  her  capacity  of  prime  enchantress  to 
the  king,  were  the  king's  own  daughters. 
The  king  began  to  find  a  charm  in  their 
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society,  which  racnaced  the  influence  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour.  The  whole 
royal  family  naturally  detested  her,  with 
the  exception  of  the  queen,  who  was  too 
good  natured  to  detest  anybody ;  and  the 
daughters  of  Louis, —  Loque,  Coque, 
ChilTe,  and  Oraille, — made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  be  as  amusing  as  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  and  to  supplant  her  by 
drinking  champagne  most  jovially  at  the 
royal  supper-tables;  but  Madame  de 
Pompadour  managed  to  render  all  these 
little  stratagems  nugatory  by  forestalling 
the  princesses  in  the  occupation  of  an 
apartment  at  Versailles,  which  placed 
her  in  closer  communication,  by  a  secret 
staircase,  with  those  of  the  king. 

The  king,  indeed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  time  he  gave  to  hunting,  and  to 
his  visits  to  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs,  passed 
nearly  his  whole  life  with  his  sultana.  He 
went  into  her  apartnients  early  in  the 
morning,  was  present  at  her  toilette,  re- 
mained with  her  till  the  hour  of  mass, 
came  back  with  her  after  chapel,  then 
took  soup  or  a  cutlet  with  Her,  and  did 
not  witharaw  till  six  in  the  evening.    On 
hunting  days  he  was  away,  of  course, 
but  he  supped  with  her.    All  Madame  de 
Pompadour's  talents  of  conversation,  all 
the  devices  of  an  inventive  mind,  were 
put  in  action  to  amuse  her  sultan;  all 
the  little  tittle-tattle  of  Paris  and  Ver- 
sailles, all  the  scandal  of  the  time,  came 
rippling  from  her  fluent  tongue  into  the 
ears  of  a  king  who  was  the  greatest  con- 
ceivable lover  of  gossip,  f.nd  most  curious 
of  every  small  detail  of  private  life ; — one 
of  whose  greatest  pleasures,  indeed,  was 
the  perusal  of  pnvate  letters,  selected 
and  unsealed  for  him  in  the  cabinet  noir 
of  the  Paris  post-office.    The  king,  as  is 
well  known,  was  so  much  at  a  loss  for  occu- 
pation, that  at  one  period  of  life  he  took 
to  needle-work  and  tapestry,  at  another 
to  wood-turning  with  a  lathe;  and  at 
Madame  Pompadour's,  M'hen  he  had  noth- 
ing better  to  do,  he  would  have  a  delin- 
quent domestic  of  his  mistress's  house- 
hold called  up  before  him  for  cross-ex- 
amination, and  on  one  occasion  he  cross- 
questioned  a  footman  for  two  hours,  who 
was  accused  of  having  stolen  some  lace. 
After  talk  and  scandal,  the  marquise  fell 
back  on  her  musical  accomplishment^, 
and  with  that  perfect  grace  she  possessed, 
sang  and  played  to  the  kin^  on  various 
instruments.    She  had  especially  the  tai^ 


of  applying  herself  to  the  royal  humor, 
of  being  gay  when  he  was  gay,  and  being 
serious  when  he  was  serious.  On  these 
latter  occasions  it  was,  however,  some- 
times not  so  easy  for  her  to  go  wholly 
with  the  ro)ral  caprice.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  king's  humor,  as  often  was  the 
case,  took  a  gloomy  semi-devotional  turn, 
he  entered  her  apartments  with  a  volume 
of  Bourdaloue  in  his  hand,  and  expound- 
ed to  her  the  serious  reflections  which  the 
reading  of  the  sermon  had  called  up,  and 
proposed  to  re-read  the  sermon  in  com- 

Eany  with  her.  The  marquise  naturally 
ad  a  frightful  dread  of  any  signs  of  re- 
formation in  the  king,  and  she  refused  to 
hear  the  discourse  most  energetically, 
and  tried  to  change  the  subject  of  con- 
versation, upon  which  Louis  went  off*  to 
his  own  apartments,  saying,  **  Eh  bien, 
je  m'en  vais  done  chez  moi  continuer  ma 
lecture,"  leaving  the  marquise  in  a  state 
of  tears  and  inexpressible  anxiety. 

The  astonishing  favor  with  which  the 
mistress  was  regarded  naturally  created 
crowds  of  enmities  and  jealousies.  The 
royal  family  was,  of  course,  among  those 
most  hostile  to  the  Pompadour.  As  for 
the  queen,  she  had  long  given  up  all  hope 
of  reclaiming  her  husband,  and  she  was 
as  content  to  see  her  place  occupied  with 
the  Pompadour  as  by  anybody  else.  In- 
deed, Madame  de  Pompadour  did  ail  she 
could,  by  erery  kind  of  forethought  and 
attention,  to  conciliate  Marie  Leckzinska, 
and  the  queen  was  touched  by  her  hurai- 
litv,  and  thought  that  she  might  be  better 
on  thus  thau  with  a  haughtier  rival. 

Marie  Leckzin ska's  good- will  was  a 
wonderful  protection  for  the  mistress, 
who  made  use  of  the  amiability  of  the 
queen  to  fortify  her  position  as  much  as 
possible.  She  got  permission  to  ride  in 
one  of  the  queen's  carriages  when  the 
court  changed  its  residence,  which  gave 
the  favorite  a  position  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  very  different  from  that  she  would 
otherwise  have  held;  and  Marie  Leck- 
zinska made  no  objection  to  her  seat  at 
chapel  in  the  royal  gallery.  In  matters 
of  religion,  however,  the  queen's  con- 
science did  not  permit  her  to  be  so  lenient. 
She  refused  to  allow  her  husband's  mis- 
tress to  carry  one  of  the  church  vessels 
in  the  ceremony  of  the  C^ne,  or  to  be 
one  of  the  quftteuses  on  Easter  Sunday. 

Marie  Leckzinska  too,  in  one  instance, 
showed  some  pleasant  malice  in  her  way 
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of  receiving  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
which  proved  that  she  was  not  so  resigned 
as  she  appeared  to  be  outwardly.  Madame 
de  Pompadour  entered  her  apartment 
one  day,  before  her  little  court,  to  pay 
her  respects.  She  bore  a  large  basket  of 
flowers  in  her  fine  hands  and  arms, without 
gloves,  as  etiquette  required.  As  she 
stood  in  front  of  the  queen,  after  making 
her  obeisance,  the  latter,  in  a  cool  way, 
out  loud,  and  with  measured  voice,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  running  commentary 
on  the  beauties  of  the  marquise,  as  though 
the  Pompadour  were  a  statue  or  work 
of  art,  which  justified  the  taste  of  the 
king.  Her  complexion,  her  eyes,  her  fine 
arms,  were  all  the  subject  of  a  praise 
which  could  not  be  taken  as  flattering 
from  the  superiority  of  tone  in  which  it 
was  administered ;  and  finallv  the  queen 
requested  the  favorite*,  as  she  stood  in 
that  awkward  attitude,  with  her  basket 
on  her  arm,  to  sing  something.  It  was 
vain  to  refuse.  The  queen  insisted,  to 
the  surprise  of  the  company.  Madame 
de  Pompadour  sang  forth,  with  all  the 
force  of  her  fine  voice,  a  monologue  from 
Gluck's  "  Armida': "  "  Enfin  il  est  en  ma 
puissance."  Marie  Leckzinska  clian^ed 
color  at  this  audacious  outburst,  and  her 
whole  court  hardly  knew  what  attitude 
to  assume.  But  the  poor  queen  was  too 
used  to  humiliation  to  show  any  resent- 
ment ;  and  not  long  after  she  made  a  visit 
to  Madame  de  Pompadour  at  her  chir 
teau  at  Choisy,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
king,  who  had  never  been  seen  to  be  so 
attentive  to  her  as  on  that  evening ; — 
which  80  delighted  Marie  Leckzinska 
that  she  was  heard  to  say,  **  Je  ne  m'en 
irai  d'ici  que  quand  on  me  chassera." 

Not  so  pleasant,  however,  were  the  re- 
lations of  the  favorite  with  the  younger 
members  of  the  family.  The  young 
Dauphin,  when  obliged  to  give  her  the 
accolade  of  etiquette,  thrust  out  his 
tongue  at  her  on  one  occasion,  and  was 
banished  from  court  for  some  time  in  con- 
sequence. All  the  royal  children  sought 
to  mortify  her  as  much  as  possible, — as 
on  one  occasion,  when  they  rode  in  the 
same  carriage  to  a  hunting  party  with 
her,  and  never  addressed  her  a  word 
during  the  whole  ride.  But  Madame  de 
Pompadour  revenged  herself  fully  in  her 
quiet  way;  for,  as  the  Dauphin  grew  up, 
and  naturally  wanted  to  assist  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  friends  and  attendants, 


he  found  Madame  de  Pompadour  before 
him  at  every  step.  She  was  informed 
of  every  vacancy,  every  office  at  court,  in 
the  army,  or  in  the  administration,  to  be 
given  away,  and  when  the  Dauphin  ap- 
plied to  the  ministers  for  a  proteg6,  he 
was  always  informed  that  it  had  already 
been  promised  to  a  relative  or  depend- 
ent of  Madame  de  Pompadour ;  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  a  prot6g6  of  the 
Dauphin  cried  out  at  the  injustice  of  a 
nomination  over  his  head,  he  was,  in  spite 
of  M.  le  Dauphin  and  his  protestations, 
sent  off  to  cool  his  indignation  to  the 
state  prison  of  For  TEv^que. 

Once  or  twice  only  did  the  Dauphb 
and  the  princesses  manage  to  score  a 
point  agamst  her.  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour had,  however,  to  put  up  with  an 
occasional  checkmate  from  the  fine  spirit 
of  raillery  of  some  of  the  old  noblesse, 
who  refused  to  pay  court  to  this  bour- 
geoisie mistress.  The  Prince  de  Conti 
and  she  were  always  at  war.  She  hated 
the  prince  because  he.  directed  the  secret 
diplomacy  ♦f  Louis  XV.,  into  which  she 
could  gain  no  initiation.  The  Prince  de 
Conti  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  most 
capable  and  honest  men  in  the  kingdom, 
but  would  do  nothing  to  conciliate  the 
favorite.  He  was  obliged  to  visit  her, 
nevertheless,  one  day  on  the  king's  busi- 
ness, when  she  omitted  to  offer  him  a 
seat.  The  interview  was  in  her  bedroom, 
so  the  prince  coolly  seated  himself  on  her 
bed,  saying,  "  Voil^  madame,  un  excel- 
lent couch  er."  The  marquise  behaved 
just  the  same  to  another  great  seigneur, 
M.  de  Beaufremond,  who  on  the  occasion 
tranquilly  stretched  himself  in  an  arm- 
chair. The  most  audacious  repartee  of 
this  kind,  however,  came  to  her  from  the 
Marquis  de  Souvr6,  one  of  the  most  witty 
courtiers  of  the  time.  The  marquis,  in  an 
easy  way,  seated  himself  on  the  arm  of 
her  own  chair  till  he  had  concluded  his 
conversation.  Madame  de  Pompadour 
complained  to  the  king,  who  spoke  about 
the  matter  to  M.  de  Souvrl.  "Sire," 
replied  he,  "j'ctois  diablement  las,  et  ne 
sachant  oiH  m'asseoir,  je  me  suis  aid6 
corame  j'ai  pu."  Louis,  who  was  always 
good-natured  and  loved  a  joke,  laughed 
loudly  at  the  reply ;  and  the  marquise 
could  get  no  redress  on  M.  de  Souvr6. 
As  for  smaller  people  who  offended  her, 
it  is  well  known  she  filled  half  the  Bas- 
tile  and  other  state  prisons  in   Paris. 
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Everybody  has  heard  of  Latude  and  his  tleman  of  the  chamber.    Manrepas,  rely- 

attempted  escape  from  the  Bastile,  where  ing  upon  the  support  of  the  rest  of  the 

he  was  shut  up  for  forty  years  at  the  royal  family,  his  own  facilities  for  mak- 

original  motion  of  Madame  de  Pompa-  ing  work  come  easy  to  the  king,  and  the 

dour ;  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  general  elasticity  and  caustic  frivolity  of 

his  heirs,  in  1793,  brought  an  action  for  his  character,  believed  he  was  a  match 

damages  against  the  family  of  Madame  for  the  Pompadour,  and  would  make  no 

de  Pompadour  for  the  imprisonment  of  advances  or  concessions  to  secure  her 

their  father,  and  that  they  obtained  a  fiivor.    Indeed,  she  attributed  to  him, 

verdict  in  their  favor,  condemning  their  and  apparently  with  reason,  some  of  the 

opponents  to  the  payment  of  60,000  livres,  worst  Poissonades  which  circulated  about 

only  10,000  of  which,  however,  were  paid.  Versailles.    The  king,  indeed,  had  a  real 

It  may  be  said  that  all  the  world,  both  affection  for  the  frivolous  Maurepas ;  but 
within  Versailles  and  without  it,  were  the  minister  was  soon  obliged  to  give 
the  enamies  of  Madame  de  Pompadour, —  way,  and  to  acknowledge  the  slippery 
excepting  only  they  who  were  attached  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  he  stood, 
to  her  by  some  obligation  past,  or  the  Louis  being  all  day  with  the  Pompadour, 
hope  of  some  favor  to  come ;  and  at  the  the  minister  was  necessarily  obliged  to 
slightest  cloud  of  disfavor  her  enemies  seek  the  monarch  in  her  apartment  to 
raised  their  heads  and  redoubled  their  confer  with  him  on  matters  of  pressing 
endeavors  to  oust  her  from  her  position,  importance ;  but  the  favorite  always  con- 
To  retain  a  hold  upon  the  king  was  in  it-  trived  so  to  engross  the  attention  of  the 
self  sufficient  occupation  for  the  energies  infatuated  monarch,  that  he  barely  gave 
of  any  ordinary  woman,  but  beyond  this  M.  de  Maurepas  the  slightest  sign  that 
she  had  to  be  ceaselessly  on  Ihe  watch  he  was  listenmg  to  him.  .  If  at  any  time 
to  guard  against  the  contrivances  of  the  Maurepas  contrived  really  to  interest  the 
world  without ;  and  when  we  add  to  all  king,  the  Pompadour  cried  out,  '^  Aliens 
these  occupations  that  of  ruling  the  minis-  done,  Monsieur  de  Maurepas ;  vous  faites 
ters,  making  foreign  alliance  and  treaties,  venir  A  Sa  Majesty  la  couleur  jaune. 
and  governing  or  misgoverning  the  coun-  Adieu,  Monsieur  de  Maurepas.^'  On 
try.  It  must  be  conceded  that  her  office  another  occasion  she  insisted  on  M.  de 
was  no  sinecure.  Maurepas'  annulling  a  certain  lettre  de 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  no  minis-  cachet  which  he  had  signed.     "  U  faut, 

ter  was,  in  the  long  run,  able  to  hold  his  madame,  que  Sa    Majest6    Pordonne." 

place  against  her,  and  she  disposed  of  ^'  Faites  oe  que  madame  veut,''  rejoined 

the  first  dignities  of  state  and  the  com-  the  king.    Maurepas,  in  his  light  way, 

mand  of  armies  just  as  it  suited  her  ca-  turned  these  unpleasant  scenes  into  ridi- 

prices.   Orry,  the  Contr61eur-Gen6ral,  ao-  oule,  and  revenged  himself  by  the  bitter 

customed  to  the  frugal  administration  of  sarcastic  verses  which  he  had  an  especial 

the  Cardinal  Fleury,  having  remonstrated  talent  for  writing ;  and  they  followed  in 

against  the  iresh  burst  of  prodigality  of  swift  succession,  each  one  more  bitter 

the  king  towards  his  new  mistress,  was  than  another.     There  came  forth  at  last 

replaced  by  M.  de  Machault  d'Arnonville,  an  epigram  whose  point  turned  on  a 

a  creature  of  her  own ; — who,  however,  malady  of  the  favorite.     She  bounded 

having  fallen  under  her  suspicions  at  the  into  fury  and  exasperation,  and  went  off 

time  of  the  Damiens  assassination,  was  to  Maurepas  herself  to  demand  the  names 

then  also  dismissed.     The  Marquis  d'Ar-  of  the  authors  of  the  chansons.    ^*  Quand 

eenson,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  je  le  saurai,  madame,  je  le  dirai  au  roi." 

having  put  her  out  of  patience  by  stam-  *"*•  Vous  faites  pen  de  cas,  monsieur,  des 

mering,  was  sent  into  exile.   His  brother,  maitresses  du  roi.*'     ^^  Je  les  ai  toujoura 

the  Comte  d'Argenson,  the  Minister  of  respect^es,  madame,  de  quelque  esp^ce 

War,  a  more  obsequious  character,  hav*  qu'elles  fussent."    After  this  the  Pompa- 

ing  opposed  the  Austrian  alliance,  was  dour  was  determined  on  his  dismissal  at 

dismissed  after  some  years  of  service,  any  cost.    She  affected  to  believe  that 

But  the  greatest  difficulties  she  had  to  Maurepas  intended  to  poison  her,  for 

encounter  were  in  the  resistance  of  the  there  had  been  a  silly  report  that  Mau- 

Comte  de  Maurepas,  the  chief  minister,  repus  had  poisoned  Madame  de  ChAteau- 

and  the  Duo  de  Kichelieu,  the  first  gen-  roux.    She  slept  always  with  her  phy- 
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sician,  Quesnay,  in  the  next  room,  and 
'  with  antidotes  near  to  her.     She  would 
never  eat  or  drink  at  table  till  the  dishes 
or  wines  had  been  previously  tasted  be- 
fore her;  and  after  wearying  the  king 
for  some  time  with  such  affectations,  the 
weak  monarch  gave  way,  and  exiled 
Manrepats  to  Bourges.   It  was  not  so  easy 
for  her  to  get  rid  of  the  Due  de  Riche- 
lieu, who  himself,  with  his  libertine,  light, 
courtier  air,  w^as  almost  as  indispensable 
to  the  king  as  the  Pompadour.     Never- 
theless, on  one  occasion  when  the  Due 
de  Richeliea,  as  first  gentleman  of  the 
chamber,  had  opposed  the  whims  of  the 
Pompadour,  the  king  said  to  him  at  his 
d^bott^,  "  M.  de  Richelieu,  cotnbien  de 
fois  avez-vous  6t6  k  la  Bastille  V  "    *'  Trois 
fois,  sire,"  said  Richelieu,  with  a  fallen 
face.    She  was  not  able  to  prevent  Riche- 
lieu from  obtaining  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant military  commands ;   but  when- 
ever he  met  with  any  such  success,  she 
prevented  the  king  from  giving  him  the 
gracious  reception  he  expected.     Thus 
when  he  returned  all  gloriou^^  after  the 
taking  of  Minorca,  all  that  Louis  said  to 
him  was,  '^Mar6chal,  vous  savez  la  mort 
de  ce  pauvre  Landsmalt," — one  of  the 
royal  huntsmen; — and  he  added,  ^'Les 
figues  de  Minorque,  sont-elles  bonnes?" 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  to  say  the 
truth,  made  the  less  opposition  to  a  com- 
mand beiiig  given  to  Richelieu,  since  she 
hoped  some  great  failure  would  bring 
about  his  disgrace.     ^^  M.  de  Richelieu, 
il  est  assez  fanfaron  ponr  vouloir    se 
charger  de  cela.     II  mettra  antant  de 
16g^ret6  k  prendre  une  ville  qu'^  sMuire 
une  femme;  cela  serait  plaisant.    II  lui 
faudraic  quelque  bonne  disgrace  pour,  lui 
apprendre  k  ne  douter  de  rien."  The  mis- 
eries and  reverses  which  the  incapable 
creatures  of  Madame  de    Pompadour, 
who  were  made  ministers  and  generals, 
brought  upon  France,  are  marked  in  the 
history  of  France  in  characters  of  blood 
and  shame.    The  people  of  France  and 
of  Paris  knew  well  enough  the  authoress 
of  all  these  calamities,  and  if  she  could 
have  been  caught  at  times  in  the  capital, 
they  would  have  torn  her  to  pieces.     In 
the  days  of  her  parasite  Machault,  there 
were  piinted  p:ipers  distributed  about 
the  streets  of  Paris, — "Rasez  le  Roi, 
pendez    Pompadour,  rouez    Machault." 
And  as  for  the  Poissonades,  as  the  bitter 
verses  were  called  which  were  written 


against  her,  both  Versailles  and  Paris 
were  flooded  with  them. 

To  console  her,  however,  somewhat 
for  these  violent  pasquinades,  Madame 
de  Pompadour  could  have  recourse  to  a 
large  collection  of  verses  of  an  opposite 
character,  composed  by  her  friendi,  men 
of  letters  and  others.  At  the  head  of 
these  was  Voltaire,  who  burnt  a  good 
deal  of  coarse  incense  at  her  shrine,  and 
was  rewarded  by  being  made  historio- 
grapher of  France,  an  academician,  and 
gentleman -ordinary  of  the  chamber. 

The  Pompadour,  indeed,  never  forgot 
the  pleasant  hours  she  had  owed  to  men 
of  letters  before  her  arrival  at  her  anom- 
alous place  of  power,  and  she  was  willing 
to  betriend  any  writer  when  she  could. 
She  would  have  done  something  for  Rous- 
seau, the  Genevese  owl,  as  she  called 
him,  had  not  his  savage  independence 
repelled  her ;  thongh  the  letter  which  is 
commonly  attributed  to  him,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  hundred  louis  rejected  with  in- 
dignation! is  spurious.  Marmontel,  how- 
ever, was  her  great  favorite,  and  every 
Sunday  he,  in  company  with  the  Abb6 
de  Bernis, — afterwards  Cardinal  de  Ber- 
nis, — and  Duclos,  pftid  her  visits  at  her 
toilette  at  Versailles,  and  he  was  indebted 
to  her  for  his  seat  in  the  Academy.  She 
gave  Piron,  the  author  of  the  "M6troma- 
ni6,"  "  qui  ne  fut  jamais  rien,"  a  pension 
of  1,000  francs. 

Montesquieu  was  indebted  to  her  for 
some  acts  of  considerate  kindness.  Her 
protection  of  the  publication  of  the  *^  En- 
cyclopedic "  is  well  known.  Musicians, 
sculptors,  painters,  architects,  and  artists 
of  all  kinds  found  in  her  liberal  support 
She  was  herself  a  clever  draughtswoman, 
and  engraved  in  a  mediocre  way  on  cop- 
per. On  her  former  talent  Voltaire  made 
the  best  lines  he  ever  wrote  for  her; 
they  contain  a  "diviu"  or  a  "divine," 
of  course : — 

"Pompadour,  ton  crayon  divin 
Deyrait  dessiner  ton  visage : 
Jamais  une  plus  belle  main  , 

N'aurais  fats  un  plus  joli  ouvrage/* 

A  good  many  of  her  engravings  are 
preserved  at  the  Biblioth5que  Im]>6riale 
in  Paris. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  had  barely 
been  mistress  of  the  king  for  two  years 
when  she  began,  like  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  with  Louis  XIV.,  to  despair  of  her  re- 
sources for  amusing  an  unamusable  king, 
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and  called  in  the  theatre  to  her  assistance. 
She  remembered  the  success  which  she 
had  achieved  on  the  stage  at  Etiolles, 
and  she  proposed  to  establish,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing,  the  theatre  in  the 
chateau,  known  as  the  ''Th6&tre  des 
Petits  Cabinets."  To  obtain  a  place 
among  the  audience,  was  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  ambition  at  Versailles.  The 
owners  of  the  greatest  names  were  re- 
fused, and  the  Marechal  Due  de  Noailles, 
in  consequence  of  a  refusal,  retired  for 
some  time  in  disgust  from  Vernailles, 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  honor  of  play- 
ing in  the  troupe  was  still  more  solicited. 
A  certain  Marquis  de  V gave  an  im- 
portant place  to  a  dependant  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  on  the  sole  condition 
that  he  should  play  the  part  of  exempt 
de  police  in  one  of  Moli^re's  pieces.  If 
we  may  trust  accounts,  the  acting  was 
universally  good,  not  only  in  farces, 
vaudevilles,  pastorales,  <fec.,  but  in  high 
comedy ;  and  finally  a  tragedy  of  Vol- 
taire's, **Al2ire,"  was  triumphantly  per- 
formed. 

At  the  inauguration  of  this  theatre, 
Madame  de  Pompadour  not  only  sang 
and  played  in  several  parts,  but  encoun- 
tered audaciously  the  perils  of  the  ballet ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  performance,  on  one 
occasion,  Louis  said,  enraptured,  ^*  Vous 
dtes  la  femme  la  plus  charmante  qu'il  y 
ait  en  France." 

The  cost  of  this  theatre  was  something 
frightful !  In  one  year  the  accounts  of 
the  Due  de  la  Vrilliere  reached  230,203 
livres.  The  king, — who,  after  the  first 
novelty  had  worn  off,  often  yawned  hor- 
ribly at  these  performances, — at  last  sup- 
pressed the  theatre  at  Versailles,  and  it 
was  transported  to  the  chateau  of  the 
marquise  at  BeDevue. 

The  effect  of  the  accounts  of  the  per- 
formances on  the  public  mind  raised  ap- 
prehensions, and  it  was  supposed  the 
monarch  was  influenced  in  his  decision 
by  the  following  passage,  in  a  pamphlet 
of  satirical  sketches,  auer  the  fashion  of 
Labniy^re ; — 

"  Lindor^  trop  g^n6  dans  sa  grandeur  pour  pren- 
dre une  fille  do  centimes,  se  satisfait  en  prince  de 
80D  Bang. — on  lui  b&tit  une  grande  maiaon,  on  y 
ddve  proa  un  ihdfttre  oil  ea  maitreaae  devient  dan- 
seuae  en  litre  et  en  office;  hommea  eotdt^  de  la 
vanity  dea  aauieusea  lauderellea,  ne  penaez  paa  que 
le  deruier  lea  Gygda  soit  njort  en  Lrdie." 

But  the  theatrical  extravagances  of 
New  SiKiKS.— VuL  X.,  No.  3. 


Madame  de  Pompadour  were  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  millions  and  mil- 
lions she  squandered  away  in  buying 
estates,  in  altering  or  decorating  old 
ch&teaux,  in  constructing  new  ones.  Her 
largest  chftteau  was  at  Crecy,  but  she 
had  others  at  Compi^gne,  Fontainebleau, 
Saint  Ouen,  Montretent,  La  Gelle. Saint 
Cloud,  at  Bellevue,  two  at  Versailles, 
two  or  three  at  Paris,  of  which  one  was 
the  palace  known  as  the  Elys6e.  Her 
last  acquisition  was  the  vast  estate  be- 
longing to  the  Marquis  de  Menars,  and 
she  even  contemplated  purchasing  the 
principality  of  Neufch&tel  from  the  King 
of  Prussia,  as  a  place  of  retirement  in 
case  of  disgrace  or  the  death  of  the  king. 
The  furniture  of  all  these  chateaux  was 
of  course  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 
She  was  a  mine  of  gold  for  the  tnpissiers 
of  the  time ;  and  the  i<^tes  she  got  up  at 
her  various  residences  for  the  amusement 
of  a  blas6  king,  cost  fabulous  sums. 
Every  effect  that  bright  illuminations, 
fireworks,  artificial  water,  gondolas  and 
barges,  mummeries  and  masquerades  in 
silk  and  satinj  and  silver-spangled  gauze 
and  feathers,  could  produce,  was  tried 
upon  the  king,  and  very  frequently  with- 
out success. 

She  founded,  however,  two  institu- 
tions, both  of  which  have  been  beneficial 
to  France.  Of  the  first,  the  whole  credit 
of  invention  and  execution  is  due  to  her- 
self,— the  manufacture  of  porcelain  at 
Sevres.  The  other  institution  was  the 
military  school  of  the  Champs  de  Mars. 

The  public  hatred  against  the  fiworite 
increased  with  the  duration  of  her  reign, 
and  rose  to  an  alarming  intensity  during 
the  disasters  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
in  spite  of  all  the  pains  she  took  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  her  partisans  and 
flatterers.  Madame  de  Pompadour  now 
spoke  of  retiring  to  her  estates;  Even 
she  felt  overwhelmed  with  the  public 
detestation.  She  never  travelled  at  this 
time  except  well  accompanied,  and  in  her 
journey  from  Choisy  to  Versailles  went 
m  the  middle  of  a  squadron  of  horse- 
patrol.  Louis  himself  began  to»  feel  a 
little.  He  exclaimed  querulously,. "  On 
me  nommait  ci-devant  le  Bicn-aime ;  je 
Buis  aujourd'hui  le  Bien-hal.''  He  made 
no  attempt  at  ref<Hin,  however,,  though 
the  state  of  the  public  mind  was  such 
that  he  no  longer  ventured  to  cross  Paris, 
and  had  a  road  made  by  which  he  might 
19 
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go  to  Compi^gne  without  going  through 
the  capital.  The  rond  was  culled  the 
Chemin  de  la  Revoke,  and  still  bears  its 
Dame. 

To  console  the  marquise,  she  was  al- 
lowed ducal  hbnors  at  courts  the  tabouret 
in  the  presence  of  the  queen,  the  ducal 
mantle  to  her  coat  of  arms,  and  the  vel- 
vet bammercloth  to  her  carriage.  The 
public  execrations  had  their  effect  upon 
her,  however  ;  for  she  endeavored  to 
change  her  position  in  respect  to  the 
king,  and  towards  the  court.  She  de- 
sired now  to  maintain  only  innocent  re- 
lations with  the  sovereign,  but  had  no 
thought  of  resigning  her  positioA  as  con- 
fidential friend  and  prime  minister  in 
petticoats,  with  her  magnificent  mono- 
poly of  state  patronage.  She  wished,  in 
fact,  to  preserve  all  the  golden  fruit  of 
her  immorality,  and  to  have  all  the 
honor  due  to  immaculate  virtue. 

She  put  in  play  an  immense  deal  of 
hypocrisy  and  double-dealing  to  achieve 
her  purpose,  and,  after  one  first  great 
repulse,  she  partially  succeeded.  Her 
chief  aim  was  to  be  named  by  the  queen 
as  one  of  her  ladies  of  honor,  after  which 
the  world  could  liave  nothing  to  say  to 
her  residence  at  Versailles.  She  made 
this  request,  but  the  queen  naturally  re- 
plied that  she  could  not  receive  her,  as 
she  lived  apart  from  her  husband  and 
never  took  the  Communion.  With  every 
protestation  of  repentance,  and  of  an  in- 
tention to  lead  a  devout  life  in  future, 
Madame  de  Pompadour  applied  to  a 
confessor, — no  ordinary  one, — but  a  con- 
fessor of  the  order  from  which  the  kings 
and  queens  of  France  were  wont  to  se- 
lect their  spiritual  advisers, — a  Jesuit, — 
le  Pere  de  Sacy.  But  the  P^re  de  Sacy 
was  inflexible.  He  refused  to  give  her 
absclution.  He  declared  that  however 
innocent  might  be  her  actual  relations 
with  the  king,  yet  her  very  presence  at 
Versailles  was  a  scandal  on  religion  and 
on  morality.  Madame  de  Pompadour 
was  irritated  against  the  confessor  and 
his  order,  and  dismissed  him ;  and  hence 
arose  one  of  the  causes  of  grievance 
which  induced  her  to  suppoit  Cboiseul 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
France. 

However,  in  the  end,  she  accomplished 
all  she  wished ;  for  the  first  objection 
any  confessor  would  make  to  her  would 
be  that  she  had  left  her  husband.    She 


contrived,  by  a  hypocritical  letter  of  re- 
pentance to  M.  d^tioUes,  and  an  offer 
to  return,  to  extract  a  refusal  from  him 
to  receive  her.  It  is  true  she  had  him 
warned  beforehand,  by  M.  de  Soubise, 
that  the  king  would  be  much  displeased 
if  he  accepted  her  offer;  but  this  did 
not  operate  at  all  with  M.  le  Kormant 
d^£tiolle8,  who,  since  he  had  been  driven 
by  her  conduct  to  sanction  illegitimnte 
connections,  had  become  passionatelv 
attached  to  a  lady  of  the  Opera.  M. 
d'£tiolles  said  he  wholly  forgave  his 
wife,  but  could  not  possibly  rectave  her 
back.  Madame  la  Marquise  was  now  a 
triumphant,  repentant  creature.  She 
had  done  all  she  could  to  repair  her  little 
sins,  and,  with  all  the  confidence  of  re- 
jected virtue,  she  secured  a  more  con- 
venient confessor,  who  gave  her  absolu- 
tion and  the  sacrament,  and  the  queen 
was  outwitted  ; — for  the  only  two  objec- 
tions she  could  make  to  the  Pompadour's 
request  were  thus  answered.  She  was 
presented,  consequently,  to  the  queen, 
after  her  nomination  to  a  place  in  her 
household,  in  1756.  But  the  next  year 
she  was  in  a  greater  danger  than  ever 
of  losing  her  position,  on  tlie  occasion  of 
the  wound  received  by  the  king  from  the 
hands  of  the  assassin  Damiens. 

She  expected  every  moment  to  receive 
orders  to  start,  for  she  knew  the  king 
had  a  horror  of  dying  in  a  state  of  mor- 
tal sin.  She  was  deseiled  by  all  the 
world  but  her  brother,  who  had  become 
through  her  influence  the  Marquis  de 
Marigny,  Madame  du  Hausset  her  femme 
de  chambre,  and  the  Abbe  de  Bemis. 
Machault,  the  garde  des  sceaux,  who 
owed  his  advancement  entirely  to  her, 
observed  that  the  king  never  mentioned 
her  name,  and  took  care  to  avoid  her 
until  he  received  word  from  the  king  to 
give  commands  to  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour to  leave  forthwith. 

Her  agitation  was  horrible.  Orange- 
flower  water  was  given  her,  to  soothe  her, 
in  a  silver  cup ;  for  her  teeth  clenched 
together  so  convulsively  that  she  would 
have  crushed  a  glass.  Another  hour,  and 
Versailles  and  its  splendors  and  the 
golden  millions  of  France  would  exist  no 
more  for  her.  Her  part  was  played  out 
No  marvel  so  ambitious  a  nature  ground 
her  teeth  in  nervous  desperation.  Never- 
theless, in  this  agony  of  grief,  her  trunks 
had  to  be  packed  up.    The  carriages 
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were  ordered,  and  the  coachmen  were 
on  the  boxes,  when  la  petite  mnr^chale, 
— ihe  wily,  little,  unscrupulous  Mjirechale 
de  Mireport, — the  bosom-friend  and  con- 
fidante of  the  Pompadour, — ^he  who  is 
paid  to  have  taken  cherry-stones  from  the 
Pompadour's  mouth  as  she  ate  chernes 
one  day  in  her  carriage,  to  save  the 
favoiite's  gloves,  entered,  and  cried, 
**  What's  all  this  ?  What  do  these  trunks 
mean?  ....  Qui  quitte  la  partie  la 
perd."  And  the  marquise  remained  to 
triumph  once  more  over  all  her  enemies. 
A  comment  on  this  crisis  of  the  Pom- 
padour's career  is  to  be  found  in  the 
correspondence  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bernis 
with  M.  de  Choiseul, — both  her  creatures, 
and  both  afterwards  prime  ministers  by 
her  choice.  The  virtuous  indij^nation  of 
the  ecclesiastic  at  the  enmity  oi  the  court 
to  his  patroness  is  edifying : — 

"  Le  roi  a  M  assassin^,  et  la  cour  n'a  vu 
dans  c?t  affreux  ^vdnement  qu'un  moment 
favorable  de  chasser  notre  amie.  To u  tea  Itrs 
intrigues  ont  4it6  ddplbj^es  aupres  du  confes- 
seur.  II  y  a  une  tribu  h  la  cour  qui  attend 
toujoura  rextrdme-onction  pour  tdcher  em- 
prunter  son  credit  Pourquoi  faut-il  que  la 
devotion  soit  si  s^p^ir^e  de  la  vertu  ?  Notm 
amie  ne  petU  plus  scandaliser  qtie  lea  sots  ei  les 
fn'pons.  n  estde  notoritte  publique  que  larrU- 
tie  J  depnis  dnq  anSy  apris  la  place  de  la  galan- 
terie.  C'est  une  vraie  cagoterie  de  romonter 
dans  le  pass^  pour  Tinnocence  de  la  liaison 
actuelle:  elle  est  fondle  sur  la  n^cessit^  d'ou- 
vrir  80D  4me  &  une  a:nie  ^prouv^  et  sAre,  et  qui 
daos  la  division  du  miniature  est  le  seul  pont 
de  reunion.  Que  d^ingrats  j'ai  vus,  mon  cher 
comte,  et  conibien  notre  siede  est  corrompul " 

But  such  agonizing  emotions, — the  in- 
tense anxiety  and  watchfulness  of  her 
daily  life,  the  never-ending  fatigue  and 
weariness  which  the  necessity  of  being, 
at  every  moment,  "  up  to  the  mark." 
w^hich  her  position  required,  was  daily 
telling  fri<?htfally  on  the  marquise.  She 
herself  said  that  her  life  was  terrible, — 
"C'eat  un  combat."  She  was,  in  fact, 
from  morning  to  night,  dancing  the 
tight-rope  over  a  fall  to  her  as  horrible 
as  that  of  Niagara ;  and  the  rope,  too, 
might  be  cut  at  any  moment.  She  gave 
way  sometimes,  and  sank  down  in  floods 
of  tears  before  her  brother  or  Madame  du 
Ilausset.  She  was,  however,  resolved  to 
die  game;  and  if  we  can  admire  spirit 
and  a  deHant  independence,  minus  mo- 
rality, the  Pompadour  has  a  right  to  be 
admired. 


The  faded  favorite  became  so  ill  at  last 
that  she  was  a  pitiable  object.  All  the 
fine  lines  of  her  form,  the  childlike  round- 
ness and  softness  of  her  limbs,  the 
infantine  freshness  of  her  features  had 
passed  away.  She  was  a  mere  skeleton, 
— all  elbows,  and  shoulder-blades,  and 
collar-bones ;  and  her  smooth,  pure  cheek 
and  forehead  were  channeled  by  care, 
fatigue,  and  pain,  with  hideous  wrinkles, 
which  she  tried  to  conceal  with  a  thick 
crust  of  artificial  white  and  red.  All  that 
remained  of  her  old  beauty  was  to  be 
found  in  her  fine  brown  eyes,  which  grew 
larger  and  more  brilliant  with  the  decay 
of  her  person  and  the  emaciation  of  her 
face.  Alarming  symptoms  followed  close 
on  each  other  with  increasing  gravity. 
The  palpitation  of  the  heart  became  so 
violent  that  she  had  fits  of  suffocation, 
till  at  last  her  energetic  will  could  no 
longer  support  her  enfeebled,  diseased 
form,  and  on  a  visit  to  Choisy  she  was 
obliged  to  give  way  and  take  to  her  bed. 
Louis  XV.,  to  do  him  justice,  did  not 
show  himself  unfeeling  as  long  as  she 
lived.  On  the  contrary,  he  paid  her 
every  attention,  and  consulted  her  on 
public  affairs  up  to  the  last ;  and  after  he 
had  left  Choisy  for  Versailles,  the  duty 
of  the  first  gentleman  of  the  chamber  was 
to  bring  him  news  of  the  health  of  the 
dying  favorite.  It  was  only  afler  she 
was  dead  that  he  made  the  unfeeling: 
speech  which  has  been  recorded  of  him ; 
and,  bad  as  the  man  was,  it  is  clear  he 
oflen  said  worse  things  than  he  meant 
out  of  sheer  cynical  bravado. 

The  doctors  who  were  called  in  gave 
her  a  slight  respite,  during  which  stage 
of  amelioration  she  was  brought  to  her 
apartment  at  Versailles ;  but  everybody 
and,  with  others,  she  herself  knew  that 
her  case  was  hopeless.  She  met  death 
with  great  courage,  regarding  it  after  all 
as  a  deliverance  from  a  life  which  it  was 
impossible  to  continue ;  while  her  pres- 
ence of  mind  and  her  head  for  business 
never  failed  her  up  to  the  last.  She 
received  her  friends  graciously  as  long  as 
she  had  breath ;  and  made  one  of  them 
a  present  of  a  gold  snuff-box,  engraved 
with  verses  she  had  composed  a  day  or 
two  before.  On  the  very  morning  of  her 
dea^h,  being  warned  of  her  approaching 
end,  she  read  over  he^  long  will  and 
codicils  attentively,  and  dictated  a  fresh 
codii  11  with  a  number  of  additional  lesra- 
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about  to  go,  detained  him  with  a  emile, 
saying,  ^^  Un  moment,  Monsieur  le  Cur6 ; 


cies  to  friends.  She  bad  named  the 
Prince  de  Soubise,  her  unfortunate  gene- 
ral in  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  closest 
male  friend  of  twenty  years'  standing,  her 
executor.  After  tnis  she  had  herself 
dressed,  had  some  rouge  put  on  her 
cheeks,  and  prepared  to  receive  death  as 
she  would  have  received  the  king.  The 
Chief  Master  of  the  Post-Office,  who  daily 
made  reports  to  her  of  secret  correspond- 
ence, came  and  was  received  as  usual, — 
"  pour  travailler  avec  elle." 

On  the  departure  of  the  gentleman 
from  the  Post-Office,  the  cur^  of  the  Ma- 
deleine de  la  y ille  I'EvSque,  at  Paris,  was 
introduced.  She  accounted  herself  his 
parishioner,  since  her  hdtel  was  in  his 
neighborhood.  She  talked  cheerfully  to 
him  for  some  moments,  and,  as  he  was 

to  go, 

,«Un 
nous  nous  en  irons  ensemble."  She  died 
very  shortly  after  this  pretty  speech,  at 
the  age  of  fort^-two  years  and  six  months. 
As  for  Louis  XV.,  the  queen  wrote  to 
the  President  Hainanlt,  a  few  days  after, 
'^  Au  reste,  il  n'est  non  plus  question  ici 
'  de  ce  qui  n'est  plus,'  que  si  elle  n'avait 
jamais  exists.  Voi!&  le  monde;  c'est 
bien  la  peine  de  I'aimer."  Indeed,  the 
king  had  long  ceased  to  think  of  her  as 
anything  else  than  an  encumbrance.  He 
was  tired  of  her,  but  had  not  had  the  cour- 
age to  send  her  away,  convinced  that  a 
dismissal  would  be  to  her  a  death-blow. 
He  had  wept  himself  ill  for  Madame  de 
Vintunille,  and  had  wept  also  for  Mad- 
ame de  Ch&teauroux  and  Madame  de 
Mailly ;  but  he  had  not  a  tear  for  the 
Pompadour.  Perhaps  he  reproached  her 
for  having  made  him  what  he  was, — ^the 
most  despised  kins  in  Europe ;  and  this 
he  certainly  would  not  have  become  un- 
der the  management  of  either  of  his 
former  mistresses, — for  all  the  Nesles  had 
some  erandeur  of  soul.  The  property 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  all  with  the 
exception  of  the  legacies,  went  to  her 
brother,  the  Marouis  de  Marigny,  who 
w  as  the  most  estmiable  member  of  her 
family,  and  who  died  childless;  after 
which   it  went  to  a  relative  who  had 


fom(erly  been  a  drummer  in  the  army, 
but  for  whose  advancement  she  had  pro- 
vided in  her  lifetime.  The  quantity  of 
furniture  she  left  was  so  enoimoua  that 
the  sale  of  it  lasted  a  year,  and  the  auc- 
tion-room where  it  was  sold  was  the 
great  sight  of  Paris  during  all  that  time. 
*^  It  seemed,"  says  a  writer,  '^  that  all  the 
regions  of  the  earth  had  paid  tribute  to 
the  extravagance  of  the  marchioness." 

The  body  of  the  worn-out  favorite 
was  deposited  in  a  vault  at  the  church  of 
the  Capuchins  in  the  Place  Yenddme, 
which  she  had  purchased  from  the  great 
family  De  la  Tremouille,  where  she  had 
then  lived,  to  have  herself  buried  alive 
if  the  king  should  leave  her.  She  had 
already  deposited  there  her  mother  and 
her  daughter ;  and,  as  the  Princess  de 
Talmont  said,  the  great  bones  of  the  La 
Tr^mouille  family  must  have  been  aston- 
ished at  finding  themselves,  in  company 
with  the  fish-bones, — les  aretes, — of  the 
Poissons.  Many  pretty  epitaphs  were 
made  for  her,  of  course,  and  some,  in- 
deed, of  a  character  not  presentable  in 
the  present  day,  notwithstanding  their 
drapery  in  Latin  hexameters.  It  would 
be  unjust  even  to  the  memory  of  a  light 
woman  to  leave  out  of  account  that  part 
of  the  mental  agony  which  wore  her  to 
a  skeleton,  arising  undoubtedly  ft'om  re- 
morse at  the  ill-success  of  her  political 
schemes,  and  for  the  calamities  of  the 
Austrian  alliance,  and  the  Seven  Years' 
War  which  she  brought  upon  her  coun- 
try. And  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  state 
that  in  later  years  she  strung  the  whole 
forces  of  her  nature  to  endeavor  to  re- 
pair some  of  the  ipischief  she  had  done, 
and  to  open  a  career  of  victory  for 
France.  iBut  as  she  had  exiled  all  the 
most  capable  advisers  of  the  crown  from 
the  Government,  and  was  served  only  by 
the  servile  and  the  incapable,  her  own 
maceration  was  of  little  use  to  her  coun- 
try. England,  however,  owes  a  great 
deal  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  for 
Chatham  had  free  play  over  the  whole 
world  with  the  Pompadour  as  petticoat 
minister  of  France. 
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THE  EVER-WIDENING  WORLD  OP   STARS. 

BT  BICHAJO)  A.  FSOOTOB,  B.A.,  F.B.A.S., 


ACTHOB  or  **  SATUBN  AHD  ITS  BTBTm."  AO^  AO. 


As  the  science  of  astroDOiny  has  ad- 
vai]ced«  the  ideas  men  have  formed 
respecting  the  extent  of  the  universe 
hare  gradually  become  more  and  more 
enlarged.  In  far-off  times,  when  as- 
tronomers were  content  to  judge  of  the 
conformation  of  the  universe  by  the  ap- 
pearances directly  presented  to  their 
contemplation,  the  ideas  formed  respect- 
ing the  celestial  bodies  were  singularly 
homely.  We  read  that  Theophrastus 
looked  upon  the  Milky  Way  as  the  fas* 
tening  of  the  stellar  hemispheres,  which 
are  ^^  so  carelessly  knitted  together,  that 
the  fiery  heavens  beyond  them  can  be 
seen  through  the  spaces."  Anaximenes 
believed  the  heavens  to  be  made  of  a 
kind  of  fine  earthenware,  and  that  the 
stars  are  the  heads  of  nails  driven 
through  the  domed  vault  formed  of  this 
material.  And  even  Lucretius,  whose 
views  of  nature  were  so  noble,  has  re* 
ferred  without  disapproval  to  the  bizarre 
theory  of  Xenophmei  that  the  stars 
are  fiery  clouds  collected  in  the  upper 
regions  of  air. 

While  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  as- 
tronomy was  accepted  there  were  no 
means  of  forming  any  trustworthy  views 
respecting  the  extent  of  the  stellar  uni- 
verse. If  the  earth  were  ever  at  rest 
we  could  never  know  how  far  the  stars 
were  from  us ;  and  therefore  the  old  as- 
tronomers were  free  4o  invent  whatever 
theories  they  pleased  as  to  the  scale  on 
which  the  sidereal  scheme  is  constructed. 
It  was  only  when  the  earth  was  set  free 
by  Copernicus  from  the  imaginary  chains 
which  had  been  conceived 'as  holding  it 
in  the  centre  of  the  universe  that  it  be- 
came possible  to  form  any  conception  of 
the  distances  at  which  the  stars  lie  from 
us.  Indeed  Tycho  Brah^  immediately 
pointed  this  out  as  an  overwhelming  ob* 
jection  against  the  new  theory.  ^  Are 
we  to  suppose,"  he  argued,  *'  that  the 
stars  are  placed  at  such  enormous  dis- 
tances from  us  as  to  seem  wholly  un- 
changed in  position  while  the  earth 
sweeps  round  the  sun  in  an  orbit  mil- 
lions of  miles  in  diameter?  If  this 
amazing  theory  were^  true,  the    stars 


would  be  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles 
from  us,  a  view  which  is  utterly  mon- 
strous and  incredible." 

But  strange  as  this  new  view  appeared, 
it  gradually  gained  gcound.  It  oecame 
presently  so  well  established  that  when 
Cassini  discovered  that  the  earth  travels 
in  a  much  wider  orbit  than  Tycho  Brah6 
had  supposed — so  that  the  stars  were  at 
once  thrown  many  hundreds  of  millions 
of  miles  farther  from  us — ^astronomers 
still  held  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
^*  With  Briarean  arms,"  ae  Humboldt 
has  described  their  labors,  the  fellow- 
workers  of  Cassini'thrust  farther  and  ^r- 
ther  away  ^^  the  heaven  of  the  fixed 
stars,"  until  the  immensity  of  the  uni- 
verse crew  so  beneath  their  labors,  that 
new  mod08  of  expreming  iU  diiAeilsions 
had  to  be  adopted.  They  were  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  obvious  circumstance 
that  the  stars  seem  to  remain  unchanged 
in  position  as  the  earth  sweeps  round 
the  sun.  They  tested  this  apparent  fix- 
ity of  position  with  instruments  of  great- 
er and  greater  power, — yet  always  with 
the  same  result.  They  made  observa- 
tions ten,  twenty,  even  fifty  times  more 
exact  than  Tycho  Brah^'s,  and  the  fact 
that  they  still  detected  no  change  of  po- 
sition signifying  nothing  less  than  that 
the  universe  of  the  fixed  stars  is  ten, 
twenty,  even  fifty  times  farther  from  us 
than  Tycho  Brah6  had  imagined. 

Thus  when  Sir  W.  Herschel  began  the 
noble  series  of  researches  amid  the  stel- 
lar depths  which  has  rendered  his  name 
illustrious,  the  world  of  stars  was  already 
one  of  inconceivably  enormous  extent. 
Yet  so  widely  did  he  increase  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  vastness  of  the  uni- 
verse, that  it  has  been  thought  no  exag- 
geration to  say  of  him,  that,  *^  he  broke 
through  the  barriers  of  the  heavens." 
^Geelorum  perrnpif  claustra,"  aays  his 
monument  at  Upton,  and  every  student 
of  astronomy  who  has  carefully  exam- 
ined Herschers  labors,  understands  the 
justice  of  the  expression.  For  consid- 
er what  Herschel  did.  When  he  began 
his  survey  of  the  heavens,  astronomers 
had  proved  indeed  that  the  nearest  ot 
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the  fixed  stars  lie  at  enormous  distances 
from  us,  and  some  of  the  more  advanced 
thinkers  had  begun  to  form  noble  specu- 
lations respecting  the  relations  of  the 
stars  which  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  those 
visible  to  us.  But  it  was  reserved  to  Sir 
W.  Hersohel  to  apply  exact  observations 
to  the  unseen  star  systems.  He  literally 
gauged  the  celestial  depths.  With  a  tel- 
escope whose  light-gathering  power 
probably  extended  the  range  of  vision 
to  about  eight  hundred  times  its  natural 
limit,  he  swept  every  part  of  the  north- 
ern heavens.  He  estimated  the  depth 
of  the  system  of  stars  in  every  di- 
rection by  a  simple  and  natural  pro- 
cess. For,  like  all  great  thinkers,  he 
struck  out  modes  of  inquiry  which,  the 
momeni  they  were  presented  to  the 
world,  seemed  so  obvious,  that  the  won- 
der wis  how  they  remained  so  long  un- 
detected. He  said  that  preciselv  as  the 
quantity  of  water  passed  through  by  the 
sailor's  lead-line  marks  the  depth  of  the 
sea,  so  the  number  of  stars  which  can 
be  seen  when  a  telescope  of  given  power 
is  turned  towards  any  part  of  the  heav- 
ens is  a  measure  of  the  depth  of  the 
sidereal  system  in  that  direction.  In  in- 
dividual cases,  indeed,  the  law  may  not 
be  true,  just  as  the  sailor's  lead-line  may 
light  on  the  peak  of  some  sunken  rock, 
and  so  give  no  true  measure  of  the  gen- 
eral depths  of  the  sea  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. But  when  the  average  of  a  great 
number  of  such  ^'star-gaugings"  is  taken, 
then  we  may  feel  tolerably  certain  that 
on  applying  the  simple  rule  devised  by 
Herschel  we  shall  form  no  inaccurate  es- 
timates of  oar  system's  extent  in  any 
direction. 

Thence  arose  his  great  theory  of  the 
stellar  system.  He  showed  that  our  sun 
is  but  one  of  an  immense  number  of  suns, 
distributed  in  a  region  of  space  resem- 
bling a  cloven  disc  in  figure.  When  we 
look  along  the  thickness  of  the  disc  we 
see  the  enormous  beds  of  stars,  which  lie 
around  us  in  that  direction  as  a  cloud  of 
milky  light,  which  so  comes  to  form  a 
cloven  ring  round  the  heavens.  But 
when  we  look  out  towards  the  sides  of 
the  disc,  where  the  stars  are  less  pro- 
fusely scattered,  we  see  between  tbem 
the  black  background  of  the  sky. 

Then  Herschel  extended  his  researches 
to  those  strange  objects  called  the  ne- 
bule.    He  showed  that  where  astrono- 


mers had  reckoned  tens  of  these  objects 
there  were  in  reality  thousands.  And  he 
found  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  ne- 
bulae can  be  resolved  into  stars.  He 
held  that  these,  therefore,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  external  universes,  resembling 
that  great  system  of  stars  of  which  our 
sun  is  a  member.     We  need  not,  at  this 

6>int,  dwell  upon  the  distinction  wliich 
ei*schel  drew  between  nebul»  of  this 
sort,  and  those  objects  which  he  held 
(and  as  we  now  know,  justly)  to  be  true 
clouds,  formed  from  some  vaporous  sub- 
stance, of  the  actual  nature  of  which  he 
forbore  to  express  an  opinion.  Let  it 
suffice  to  remark  that  in  whatever  mode 
those  vaporous  nebulsB  might  be  supposed 
to  be  foi-med,  it  was  clear  to  Herschel 
that  they  cannot  be  held  to  lie  necessarily 
beyond  the  system  of  the  fixed  stars,  as 
he  held  to  be  certainly  the  case  with  the 
stellar  nebulsB. 

Since  HerscfaePs  day  a  multitude  of  im- 
portant discoveries  have  been  made.  His 
son,  the  present  Sir  John  Herschel,  car- 
ried the  system  of  star-gaugings  over  the 
southern  heavens,  havmg  first  trained 
himself  to  the  work  by  verifying  Sir 
William's  northern  star-gaugings.  The 
eminent  astronomer  Struve  and  others 
have  applied  a  series  .of  tests  to  the  basis 
of  Herschel's  theory  of  the  universe.  In- 
creased telescopic  power  has  been  applied 
to  the  examination  of  the  nebulae.  And 
lastly,  a  mode  of  research  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  boldest  pioneers  of  science 
had  ventured  to  hope  for  has  been  ap- 
plied to  deterhnine  what  the  stars  and 
nebulie  really  are,  nay  even  the  very  ele- 
ments of  which  they  are  constituted. 

Therefore  we  stand  in  a  position  so  far 
in  advance  of  that  to  which  it  was  in 
Herschel's  power  to  attain,  that  the  at- 
tempt to  modify  his  theories  need  no 
longer  be  thought  to  savour  of  undue 
boldness.  Half  a  century  does  not  pass 
without  bringing  a  vast  extension  of 
knowledge,  and  certainly  the  last  half 
century  has  been  no  exception  to  this  rule ; 
insomuch  that  could  the  great  astronomer 
take  his  place  again  among  us,  and  be- 
come co^i2»nt  of  the  vast  strides  which 
his  favorite  science  has  made  since  he  left 
us,  he  would  be  the  first  to  point  out  that 
many  of  his  views  reqnii*ed  to  be  modi- 
fied or  even  to  be  wholly  abandoned. 

For  instance,  let  us  consider  the  mean- 
ing of  the  following  observation  made  by 
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the  younger  Herschel.  While  "  sweeping" 
the  soathern  heavens,  this  eminent  astro- 
nomer noticed  occasionally  the  existence 
of  faint  ontjying  streamers  belonging  to 
the  Milky  Way,  yet  not  only  irresolvable 
into  stars,  but  so  exceedingly  distant  that 
he  could  scarcely  speak  of  them  as  really 
visible.  He  was  sensible  of  their  exis- 
tence, but  when  the  eye  was  turned  di- 
rectly upon  them  they  vanished,  inso- 
much that,  he  says,  ^*tne  idea  of  illusion 
has  repeatedly  arisen  subsequently,"  yet 
when  he  came  to  map  down  the  places 
where  these  phantom  star-streams  had 
been  detected,  he  found  that  they  formed 
regular  branches  of  the  galactic  system. 

Now  these  outlying  star-streams  prove 
first  of  all  that  the  star-system  is  not  disc- 
shaped, but  spiral  in  figure.  Between  the 
stars  which  form  the  ordinary  streams  of 
the  Milky  Way,  and  those  which  Ibrm 
the  phantom  streams  there  must  lie  re- 
gions in  which  stars  are  either  altogether 
wanting  or  strewn  with  much  less  pro- 
fusion man  in  either  the  nearer  or  the 
farther  stream. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  nor  the  chief 
conclusion  which  may  be  drawn  from 
the  existence  of  the  almost  evanescent 
star-streams.  According  to  Herschel's 
views  the  stars  which  compose  those 
streams  are  onlv  faint  througn  enormity 
of  distance.  They  may  be  as  large  as 
our  sun,  many  of  them  perhaps  far  larger. 
And  between  them  there  may  yawn  dis- 
tances as  large  as  those  which  separate 
us  from  Arcturus  or  Aldebaran.  Now 
this  being  so,  the  outlying  parts  of  our 
own  sidereal  system  being  removed  so 
far  iVoni  us  as  to  be  all  but  evanescent  in 
Herschel's  splendid  reflector — how  much 
greater  ought  to  be  the  faintness  of  the 
sidereal  systems  which  lie  outside  ours! 
If  the  nebulae  are  really  such  systems, 
and  made  up  of  suns  like  our  own,  then 
not  only  ought  Herschel's  great  reflector 
to  fail  in  rendering  them  visible,  but  even 
Lord  Rosse's  noble  mirror  would  require 
to  be  increased  a  hundred-fold  in  power 
before  we  could  see  them.  For  clearly 
the  nebulae,  which  appear  as  mere  tiny 
specks  upon  the  vault  of  heaven,  must 
be  very  much  farther  away  than  the  con- 
fines of  our  system,  if  they  are  compara- 
ble with  it  in  size. 

Therefore  we  must  have  "  of  two  things 
one."  Either  the  confines  of  our  sidereal 
system  are  constituted  very  differently 


fi'om  the  parts  in  our  neighborhood ;  or 
the  nebuiss  are  constituted  very  differ- 
ently from  the  sidereal  system.  We  say, 
of  two  things  one,  meaning  that  one  of 
the  two  views  must  be  true ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  both 
being  true. 

We  may  next  come  to  the  inquiry 
whether  these  views  are  severally  sup- 
ported by  any  special  evidence. 

Now  as  to  the  first,  it  hap]>ens  that 
the  southern  heavens  siu^eyed  by  the 
younsrer  Herschel  aflTord  evidence  such  as 
Sir  William  Herschel  was  not  possessed 
of.  The  former  has  seen  places  in  the 
southei*n  skies  where  the  outline  of  the 
Milky  Way  is  so  sharply  defined,  that 
even  in  the  telescope  the  sudden  change 
from  a  background  of  black  sky  to  the 
sprinkled  light  of  the  galaxy  is  not  lost. 
One  half  of  the  field  of  view  will  exhibit 
the  former  aspect,  the  other  the  latter. 
Now  if  we  consider  a  cloud,  or  a  dense 
flight  of  birds,  or  any  cluster  of  objects 
exhibiting  a  well  defined  outline,  we  see 
at  once  what  that  well  defined  outline 
means.  It  signifies  that  the  eye  is  di- 
rected along  the  edge  or  surface  of  a  dis- 
tinct cluster  of  objects  —  in  one  case 
globules  of  water,  in  another  birds,  and 
so  on — and  the  idea  is  at  once  precluded 
that  the  eye  is  mthin  the  cluster  of  what- 
ever sort  that  cluster  may  be.  There- 
fore the  theory  that  the  sun  forms  one  of 
a  system  of  stars  spread  pretty  uniformly 
over  a  disc-shaped  space  must  be  given 
up ;  for  were  it  true,  the  approach  to  the 
Milky  Way  would  always  be  gradual. 

When  we  add  that  m  the  southern 
skies  the  Milky  Way  presents  the  most 
fantastic  configuration,  here  expanding 
into  fan-shaped  masses,  there  winding 
about  in  a  multitude  of  strange  convolu- 
tions, here  suddenly  narrowing  into  a 
bright  neck  or  isthmus,  there  exhibiting 
a  nearly  circular  vacancy,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  galaxy  cannot  have  the 
figure  assigned  to  it  by  Sir  W.  Herschel. 
It  must  consist  of  streams  and  sprays  of 
stars  at  different  distances.  Such  streams 
by  their  fantastic  convolutions  seive  to 
explain  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  gal- 
axy's structure. 

And  next,  have  we  any  evidence  that 
the  nebulae  are  not  really  beyond  the 
galaxy,  but  are  mixed  up  with  the  side- 
real system  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  we 
have. 
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Sir  William  Hersobel  noticed  that  there 
are  places  where  the  nebalaa  are  much 
more  densely  crowded  than  elsewhere, 
and  be  was  disposed  to  suspect  that  pre- 
cisely as  the  stars  by  their  aggregation 
form  the  zone  of  the  Milky  Way,  so  there 
is  a  zone  of  nebulsB.  But  when  Sir  John 
Herschel  bad  completed  the  survey  of 
the  heavens  it  was  found  tbat  a  very  dif- 
ferent law  of  distribution  made  its  ap- 
pearance. Instead  of  being  collected  in 
a  zone  or  band  around  the  beayena,  the 
nebulsB  are  aiTanged  in  two  distinct  but 
irregular  clusters,  separated  by  a  well- 
marked  zone  almost  entirely  free  from 
nebulae.  And  this  zone  coincides  almost 
exactly  with  the  Milky  Way, 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  so  spe- 
cial an  arrangement  as  this  ?  A  modem 
astronomer  says  it  clearly  proves  that 
the  nebal»  do  not  belong  to  the  star- 
world  ;  but  I  can  see  no  escape  from  an 
exactly  opposite  view.  A  simple  illus- 
tration will  serve  to  exhibit  the  nature 
of  the  case.  Suppose  a  person  found  a 
space  of  ground  on  which  gravel  was 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  and  that 
rough  stones  were  thickly  spread  over 
the  whole  space  except  the  gravel  ring, 
would  he  conclude  that  there  was  no 
association  between  the  arrangement  of 
the  gravel  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
stones,  because  few  stones  were  to  be 
found  on  or  near  the  gravel  ?  Would  be 
not  rather  find  in  this  peculiarity  distinct 
evidence  that  there  was  some  associ- 
ation ?  He  would,  we  think,  ar^ue  that 
the  gravel  had  been  collected  into  one 
place  atid  the  stones  into  another,  in  pur- 
suance of  some  one  particular  scheme* 
The  corresponding  conclusion  in  the  case 
of  the  stars  and  pebulie  would  clearly  be 
that  the  stars  had  been  drawn  together 
in  one  dil;^ction  and  the  nebuln  in  ano- 
ther, out  of  a  common  world  of  cosmical 
matter.  In  other  words  we  should  look 
on  the  nebuleB  as  members  of  the  same 
system  or  scheme  that  the  stars  belong 
to. 

And  here  it  may  be  asked  how  the 
conclusion  thus  deduced  from  the  ar- 
rapgement  of  stars  and  nebulie  can  be 
said  to  tend  to  enlarge  our  views  of  the 
world  of  stars.  On  the  contrary,  it 
might  be  urged,  the  views  which  bad 
prevailed  before,  presented  uswith  nobler 
conceptions  of  the  universe.  For  we 
were  able  to  recognize  in  the  thousands 


of  nebulae  which  fleck  the  dark  back- 
ground of  the  sky,  sidereal  systems  as 
noble  as  that  of  which  our  sun  is  a  mem- 
ber ;  and  in  the  existence  of  comitless 
star-systems  we  had  a  spectacle  to  con- 
template before  which  the  human  intel- 
lect was  compelled  to  bow  in  its  utter 
powerlessness  and  insignificance :  where- 
as it  seems  as  thou^  the  new  views 
would  reduce  the  scope  of  our  vision  to 
a  single  galaxy  of  stars,  unless  some  few 
members  of  the  nebular  system  may  still 
be  looked  on  as  outer  star-schemes. 

But  on  a  closer  inspection  of  the  views 
I  have  been  maintaining,  it  will  appear 
that  they  largely  enhance  our  concep- 
tions of  the  scale  on  which  the  world  of 
stars  is  constructed.  Until  now  it  has 
been  held  that  the  telescopes  which  man 
has  been  able  to  construct  enable  us  to 
scan  the  limits  of  our  sidereal  system, 
and  to  pass  so  readily  beyond  those 
limits  as  to  become  sensible  of  the  exist- 
ence of  thousands  of  other  schemes  as 
noble  as  our  own  or  nobler.  But  if  the 
new  views  should  be  established,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  recognize  in  the 
world  of  stars  a  system  which  our  most 
powerful  instruments  are  not  fully  able 
to  gauge.  The  clusters  of  stars,  whose 
splendor  has  so  worthily  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  the  Herschels,  the  Rosses, 
the  Slruves,  and  the  Bonds,  must  be 
looked  upon  as  among  the  glones  of  our 
own  system,  and  indicative  of  the  multi- 
plied forms  of  structure  or  of  aggrega- 
tion to  be  found  within  its  boundaries.  As 
of  late,  our  conceptions  of  the  wealth  of 
the  solar  system  have  been  enhanced  by 
the  discovery  of  numberless  new  objects 
and  new  forms  of  matter  existing  within 
its  range,  and  co-ordinating  themselves  in 
regular  relaticms  with  the  earlier  known 
members  of  the  system^  so  we  seem  now 
called  on  to  recognize  in  the  stellar  world 
an  unsuspected  wealth  of  material,  a 
hitherto  unrecognized  variety  of  cosmical 
forms,  and  an  extension  into  regions  of 
space  to  which  our  most  powerful  tele- 
scopes have  not  yet  been  able  to  pene- 
trate. 

But  now  I  would  call  attention  to  a 
peculiarity  of  the  southern  skies  which, 
while  apparently  afibrding  conclusive  tes- 
timony m  favor  of  the  new  views,  has 
unaccountably  (in  my  opinion)  been 
urged  as  an  argument  tending  in  quite 
another  dii'ection.    There  are  to  be  seen 
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in  those  skies  two  mysterioas  clonds  of 
lifi^ht,  which  were  called  by  the  first 
Europeans  who  sailed«the  southern,  seas 
the  Magellanic  clouds,  aod  are  now  com- 
monly spoken  of  by  astronomers  as  the 
NubecuiA.  Examined  by  the  powerful 
telescope  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  these  ob- 
jects have  been  found  to  consist  of  small 
fixed  stars  and  nebul»,  grouped  together 
without  any  evidence  of  special  arrange- 
ment, but  still  obviously  intermixed, — 
not  merely  seen  projected  on  the  same 
field  of  view. 

These  strange  objects  have  given  rise 
to  many  speculations;  and  among  the 
definite  views  put  forward  respecting 
them  is  one  recently  expressed  in  a  most 
valuable  communication  to  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Cleveland  Abbe,  an  astronomer  who 
has  labored  in  the  sound  school  of  the 
Poulkowa  Observatory.  Having  recog- 
nized in  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  stars 
and  nebulte  above  referred  to,  an  argu- 
ment that  the  nebulae  lie  beyond  our 
system,  Mr.  Abbe  suggests  that  the  Ma- 
gellanic clouds  are  two  of  the  nearest  of 
the  nebular  systems,  which  thus  exhibit 
larger  dimensions  than  their  fellow- 
schemes. 

Thebrisis  of  this,  which  may  be  termed 
the  positive  theory  of  the  Nubeculse,  is 
the  hypothesis  which  may  be  termed  the 
negative  theory.  Whatever  these  ob- 
jects may  be,  astronomers  have  said,  they 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  sidereal  sys- 
tem, nor  are  the  nebulae  seen  within  them 
to  be  looked  upon  as  fellows  of  the  other 
nebulae.  For  in  the  Nubeculse  we  see 
what  we  recognize  nowhere  else,  the  com- 
bination namely  of  clustering  groups  of 
stars  and  freely  scattered  nebulae.  It  is 
the  characteristic  (still  I  am*  quoting  the 
theory)  of  the  sidereal  system  that  where 
its  splendors  are  greatest  nebulae  are 
wanting ;  it  is  the  characteiistic  of  nebu- 
lar aggregation  that  it  withdraws  itself 
in  appearance  from  the  neighbcrhood 
of  clustering  star  groups.  But  in  the 
Magellanic  clouds  neither  of  these  char- 
acteristics is  to  be  recognized  ;  therefore 
these  objects  are  distinct  from  either  sys- 
tem. 

Nor  has  another  argument  been  want- 
ing to  indicate  the  distinction  that  exists 
between  the  MagelUnic  clouds  and  the 
other  splendors  of  the  celestial  vault. 
Sir  John  Herschel,  sweeping  over  their 


neighborhood  with  his  IB-inch  reflector, 
was  struck  with  the  singular  barrenness 
of  the  skies  around  them.  With  that 
expressive  verbiage  which  gives  so  great 
a  charm  to  his  astronomical  descriptions, 
he  forces  on  our  attention,  again  and 
again,  the  poverty  of  the  regions  which 
lie  around  the  Nubeculse.  *^  Oppress- 
ively barren  "  he  describes  them  in  one 
place ;  ^*  the  access  to  the  Nubeculae  on 
all  sides  is  through  a  desert,''  he  says  in 
another.  And  this  peculiarity  thus  estab- 
lished by  the  certain  evidence  of  an 
observer  so  able  and  trustworthy,  has 
been  held  by  many  to  imply  in  the  clear- 
est and  most  distinct  manner  that  there 
is  no  connection  between  the  Nubeculae 
and  the  stellar  system. 

To  me  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
barrennci^s  of  the  regions  round  the  Ma- 
gellanic clouds  points  irresistibly  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Why  should  some 
outer  system,  free  as  is  assumed  of  all 
association  with  our  own,  occupy  that 
peculiarly  barren  space  which  so  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Sir  John  Her- 
schel?  But  if  we  look  on  the  coinci- 
dence as  striking  in  the  case  of  one,  how 
much  more  remarkable  will  it  appear 
when  the  only  two  outer  systems  of  the 
sort  thus  brought  within  our  ken  are  as- 
sociated in  this  way  with  the  most  sin- 
gularly barren  region  in  the  whole  heav- 
ens 1  Surely  the  more  natural  conclu- 
sion to  be  drawn  from  the  phenomenon 
is  that  the  richness  of  the  Magellanic 
clouds  and  the  poverty  of  the  surround- 
ing districts  stand  to  each  other  in  the 
most  intimate  correlation.  Is  there  not 
reason  for  concluding  that  those  districts 
are  poor  because  of  the  action  of  the 
same  process  of  aggregation  which  has 
attracted  within  the  Nubeculae  a  larger 
share  than  usual  of  stellar  and  nebular 
glories  ?  * 

It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  the 
former  argument,  on  which  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  Nubeculae  and  other 
celestial  objects  has  been  founded,  is  dis- 

I)osed  of  at  once  if  we  recognize  the  stel- 
ar  and  nebular  systems  as  in  reality 
forming  but  a  single  scheme.    Not  only 

*  Sir  William  Herscliel  has  recorded  a  peculiar- 
ity reapeotiog  Debul«  which  is  worthy  of  mention 
in  ooDnectlon  with  the  facta  above  considered.  "I 
have  found,"  he  says,  "  that  the  spaces  preceding 
nebuln  were  generally  quite  deprived  of  stars,  so 
•B  often  to  afford  many  fields  without  a  single  star." 
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80,  but  the  NubecnlsB  afford  a  striking 
argr.ment  in  favor  of  the  latter  view. 
To  return  to  the  somewhat  homely  illus- 
tration made  use  of  above.  Our  concep- 
tions of  the  original  association  between 
the  stones  and  the  gravel  arranged  in 
the  manner  indicated  would  certainly  be 
strengthened,  or  would  even  be  changed 
into  absolute  certainty,  if  we  perceived 
in  a  part  of  the  ground  two  heaps  in 
which  stones  and  gravel  were  inteimixed. 
When  I  add  that  there  are  two  distinctly 
marked  nebular  streams  leading  towards 
the  NubeculaB,  as  well  as  several  well- 
marked  star-streams  tending  in  the  same 
direction,^  the  evidence  of  association 
seems  irresistibl)^  strengthened. 

If  these  views  be  accepted,  we  shall 
have  to  look  upon  the  world  of  stars  as 
made  np  of  aU  classes  of  clustering  aggre- 
gations, besides  strange  wisps  and  sprays 


extending  throughout  space  in  the  most 
fantastic  convolutions.  Then  also,  while 
dismissing  the  idea  that  the  nebulas  as  a 
class  are  external  systems,  we  may  ac- 
cept as  highly  probable  the  conclusion 
that  some  of  the  spiral  or  whirlpool  neb- 
ulae really  lie  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
our  system.  For  we  see  in  these  objects 
the  very  picture  of  what  the  new  views 
show  our  sidereal  system  to  be.  There 
are  the  spiral  whorls  corresponding  to 
the  double  ring  of  the  Milky  Way ;  there 
are  faint  outlying  streamers  correspond- 
ing to  the  phantom  star-streams  traced 
by  Sir  John  Herschel ;  there  also,  are 
bright  single  stars  and  miniature  clus- 
ters,— nay,  there  also  may  even  be  rec- 
ognized large  knobs  or  lobes  of  cluster- 
ing stars,  forming  no  inapt  analogue  of 
the  Magellanic  clouds. 


-♦^ 


LoDdon  Society. 
SOCIAL  SUPERSTITIO^a 


Soon  we  shall  have  no  social  supersti- 
tions, I  suppose.  They  are  destined,  no 
doubt,  to  disappear  with  political  super- 
stitions and  religious  superstitions — or 
what  people  are  pleased  to  consider  as 
such — ^in  the  natural  course  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  most  things.  How  many  have 
gone  in  our  own  time  I— or  in  a  time 
within  the  experience  of  men  and  women 
still  among  us,  and  familiar  at  least  in  a 
reflected  light. 

The  snperstitions  to  which  I  refer,  are 
not  very  important  perhaps,  but  they 
mark  changes  in  manners,  and  changes 
in  manners  mark  changes  in  a  great 
many  other  things.  A  great  number 
have  gone,  as  I  have  said.  The  super- 
stitious observance  of  the  custom  of  get- 
ting drunk  after  dinner,  for  instance,  is 
among  the  disappearances.  A  great 
many  people  still  get  drunk,  it  must  be 
confessed  ;  but  they  usually  pay  the 
homage  which  intoxication  owes  to  so- 
briety, and  deny  or  conceal  the  fact. 
There  used  to  be  a  superstition  among  a 
certain  class  of  fine  gentlemen  that  it 
was  "  bad  form  " — or  whatever  was  the 
equivalent  phrase  of  the  period — to  be 
able  to  do  anything  for  one's-sclf,  and 
that  a  state  of  utter  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence to  things  in  general  was  the  surest 
mark  of  good  breeding.  There  may  be 
such  men  about  now,  but  they  are  very 


carefully  cut,  I  should  think ;  and  a  ne- 
gative condition  of  mind  and  body  would 
certainly  not  in  these  days  be  considered 
a  sign  of  ban  ton.  There  was  a  supersti- 
tion once  in  favor  of  snuff-taking.  Long 
since  the  days  when  a  snuffbox  was  as 
necessary  an  appendage  to  a  gentleman 
as  his  shoe  buckles,  the  habit  of  putting 
it  to  use  was  still  general,  and  it  has 
disappeared  only  in  the  present  genera- 
tion. During  the  rule  of  snuff,  smoking 
was  the  exception;  and  though  the  latter 
had  many  votaries,  the  **  vice "  was  a 
secret  one — to  be  indulged  only  in  out- 
of-the-way  places.  A  stable  or  a  harness- 
room  was  thought  quite  good  enough, 
and  the  tap-room  at  a  low  tavern  most 
appropriate.*  When  rooms  were  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  at  clubs  they  were 
always  the  worst  in  the  house ;  and  up 
to  so  late  a  period  as  to  be  called  the 
other  day  there  was  no  smoking-room  nt 
one  of  the  leading  clubs  in  London. 
Now,  not  onlv  are  smokers  in  clubs  luxu- 
riously provided,  but  every  house  of 
sufficient  size  and  pretensions — in  the 
country  at  any  rate — has  an  apartment 
available  for  the  weed  ;  and  in  connection 
with  billiards  ladies  endure  it  with  a 
charming  docility — developed  in  some 
cases,  so  scandal  declares,  into  the  most 
practical  expression  of  toTeran ce.  In  the 
old  times  only  the  most  hardened  offend- 
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erB  wonld  venture  to  smoke  in  the  streets 
or  public  places.  I  need  scarcely  say 
how  this  snperstition  has  been  disposed 
of  in  these  days,  when  Royal  Princes  lead 
the  way,  and  a  Royal  Dnke  msy  be  seen 
on  most  mornings  on  Constitution  Hill 
in  company  with  an  enormous  regalia. 

There  was  a  superstition  prevalent  for 
many  years  that  a  gentleman  could  not 
be  properly  costumed  unless  half  stran- 
gled in  an  enormous  stock.  This  machine 
was  wonderfully  and  fearfully  made,  with 
a  slight  pretence  of  elasticity,  but  in- 
tended evidently  to  keep  the  head  up, 
and  promote  an  appearance  of  dignified 
apoplexy  in  the  wearer — with  the  occa- 
sional effect  of  a  divergence  from  appear- 
ance into  reality.  The  custom  origmated 
through  the  ^^most  finished  gentleman 
in  £nrope  "  not  being  proud  of  his  neck ; 
and  it  became  so  rigorous  as  to  ruin  any 
man  who  refused  to  follow  it.  There  is 
o^ly  one  known  instance  of  such  hardi- 
hood, however,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Byron.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  society  set  its  face  against  the  poet 
because  he  was  supposed  to  be  an  im- 
moral man,  to  ill-treat  his  wife,  and  ex- 
hibit a  vicious  tendency  in  his  writings. 
I  believe  nothing  of  the  kind.  Society 
at  the  time  made  pets  of  men  who  were 
far  worse  than  Byron  was  even  supposed 
to  be,  who  got  on  no  better  with  their 
wives,  and  who  set  quite  as  vicious  an 
example  in  their  lives  as  Byron  was 
alleged  to  set  in  his  writings.  Society 
cut  Byron  because  he  turned  down  his 
collar,  and  that  is  the  whole  fact  of  the 
matter.  Had  he  worn  a  stock  he  would 
have  been  one  of  themselves,  and  they 
would  have  forgiven  him  as  they  did 
other  people. 

Stocks  are  seldom  seen  nt)w,  except  in 
the  army,  where,  in  a  certain  but  not 
sufficiently  modified  degree,  they  are 
still  the  rule ;  at  the  discretion,  how^ever, 
of  commanding  officers,  who  may  allow 
them  to  be  dispensed  with  if  they  think 
the  relaxation  necessary  or  desirable. 
Nobody,  in  fact,  wears  a  stock  in  these 
days  unless  he  is  obliged  to  do  so,  exeept 
a  few  fogies  who  cling  to  the  superstition 
as  a  link  to  life. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  my  uncle  f  ** 
asked  a  man  not  long  since  of  his  friend, 
with  whom  he  was  walking  in  Pall  Mall. 
They  had  just  met  the  gentleman  in 
question. 


"  Think  of  him  ! "  was  the  contemptu- 
ous reply ;  *'  why  he  wears  a  stock  and 
buckles  it  behind — ^that's  what  I  think 
of  him." 

You  see  by  this  little  incident  the  kind 
of  fedingthat  stocks  excite  in  the  present 
day. 

If  there  are  superstitions  among  men 
there  are  superstitions  among  women, 
you  may  be  sure,  and  among  the  latter 
as  among  the  former  there  have  been  a 
great  many  that  are  now  exploded.  As 
regards  dress  and  deportment  there  was 
one  connected  with  the  ideal  of  a  lady 
which  seems  to  have  no  believers  in  these 
times.  A  lady  was  snpposed  to  be  ar- 
rayed in  the  plainest  mannei^ — ^to  wear 
robes  of  the  soberest  colors  and  the 
simplest  cut.  Anybody  who  deviated 
from  the  rule  was  supposed  not  to  be  a 
lady ;  and  the  French,  who  set  the  fash- 
ions then  as  they  do  now,  were  far  in 
advance  of  the  English  in  this  respect. 
That  this  superstition  no  longer  prevails 
need  scarcely  be  pointed  out.  The 
change  in  the  present  direction  has  been 
accompanied  too  by  some  incidental 
superstitions  which  have  also  come  to  an 
end — or  very  nearly  so.  One  was  that 
ladies  in  order  to  attain  elegance  in  skirts 
must  be  encased  in  a  steel  cage,  absurd- 
ly— considering  the  derivation  of  the 
word — called  a  crinoline.  Another  was 
founded  upon  the  idea  that  a  lady  could 
not  appear  out  of  doors  without  wearing 
upon  her  head  a  preposterous  contriv- 
ance, which,  had  it  been  discovered  in 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  or  in  some  such 
place,  without  any  indication  of  the  use 
to  which  it  was  applied,  would  have 
been  a  mystery  to  succeeding  ages,  and 
remained  perhaps  a  puzzle  to  antiquarians 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  thing  I 
mean  was  called  a  bonnet. 

What  a  monstrosity  it  was !  It  stood 
alone  in  creation.  Nature  never  pro- 
duced anything  like  it  in  her  wildest  and 
most  colonial  moods.  Art  could  never 
have  conceived  such  an  object  For  the 
bonnet  was  like  our  old  friend  Topsy, 
according  to  that  yoang  person's  idea  of 
her  origm.  It  was  never  born  of  the 
fancy  of  any  one  man  or  woman — "I 
guess  it  growed.'^  You  could  not  indeed 
resemble  it  to  anything  else.  It  was  not 
like  a  coalscuttle,  to  which  some  of  its 
varieties  have  beenflatterinffly  compared, 
for  it  would  not  stand  on  its  end,  if  in- 
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deed  it  had  an  end  to  stand  on ;  and  for 
similar  reasons  among  others  it  oould 
not  be  supposed  to  ba  intended  for  a 
coffeepot,  a  breadbasket,  a  card-trav,  a 
toast-rack,  a  mousetrap,  or  a  waiinrng- 
pan.  It  was  certainly  not  like  a  hat ;  for 
though  it  contained  a  place  where  you 
could  pat  part  of  a  head,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  indicate — in  the  absence  of  pre- 
vious information— *tliat  such  an  uncom- 
fortable receptacle  was  meant  for  such  a 
use.  The  coincidence  was  altogether 
insufficient  You  may  put  your  head 
into  a  bag  or  a  portmanteau,  but  nobody 
would  guess  those  useful  articles  to  be 
head-dresses  on  that  account.  The  bonnet, 
in  its  ultra  days  at  any  rate,  was  as 
shapeless  a  monster  as  the  Pieivrey  first 
described  by  Victor  Hugo,  and  since 
made  familiar  to  us  in  collections  of 
aquaria;  with  bows  and  flowers  for 
'^feelers,''  turning  up  in  arbitrary  and 
unexpected  phices.  Had  we — innocent 
of  it  ourselves — found  it  in  use  among 
the  Cherokee  Indians,  we  should  have 
fancied  it  connected  with  some  religious 
rite,  since  it  would  be  difficult  to  suppose 
that  anybody  would  voluntarily  wear 
such  a  thing  for  its  own  sake.  That  it 
is  an  exploded  superstition  among  civil- 
ized nations  is  a  tact  for  which  every- 
body blessed  with  eyesight  ought  to  be 
grateful  The  present  substitute  is  called 
by  the  same  name ;  but  nobody,  seeing 
the  two  things  together,  would  guess 
that  they  were  put  to  the  same  use.  The 
bonnet  of  the  period  is  a  charming  little 
decorative  arrangement,  which  may  be 
quite  useless  as  &r  as  slielter  is  concerned, 
but  is  scarcely  more  so  than  its  prede- 
cessor, which  was  ineffectual  against  sun 
or  rain,  and  had  not  the  excuse  of  being 
ornamental  instead. 

Another  superstition  of  the  past  was 
the  corset.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
shall  be  allowed  to  allude  to  such  a  sub- 
ject, but  must  take  my  chance.  I  will  be 
content,  however,  to  observe  that  the 
garment — it  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
garment  though ;  what  am  I  to  call  it  f 
— ^the  article? — ^the  machine?  The  mar 
chine  will  do.  It  was  a  point  of  faith 
that  this  machine  was  indispensable  to 
the  female  kind,  or  at  any  rate  that  it 
ought  to  be,  and  it  was  worn  when  not 
wanted  as  a  distinction  of  the  sex.  One 
need  not  be  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  any 
place  to  remember  these  curious  contri- 


vances of  which  wood  or  steel,  and 
whalebone  inevitably,  formed  such  im- 
portant features*  Such  things  may  exist 
m  the  present  day ;  but  thev  coold  never 
have  been  necessities ;  for  the  interesting 
wearers  of  the  modified  mysteries  now  in 
use  under  the  same  name  do  not  seem  to 
suffer  from  the  alieenoe  of  their  prede- 
cessors. On  the  contrary,  they  evidently 
flourish  the  more  for  the  change,  look  a 
great  deal  better,  and  must  feel  a  great 
deal  better  if  they  can  feel  at  all. 

Among  social  observances  which  may 
be  classed  among  exploded  superstitions, 
I  may  include  the  circulation  of  wedding 
cards  and  wedding  cake  among  the 
friends  of  married  couples.  The  cake 
went  first,  and  the  cards  are  fiist  follow- 
ing. I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  omis»on 
in  either  case  is  an  advantage.  People 
always  liked  getting  the  cake,  though  it 
is  a  horrible  thing  to  eat,  and  the  cards 
certainly  answered  their  intended  pur- 
pose—that of  marking  the  feeling  towards 
old  acquaintances  under  new  conditions, 
and  innuencing  them  in  paying  congra- 
tulatory visits.  Now,  under  the  new 
arrangement,  half  the  acquaintances  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  uncertain 
whether  to  call  or  not ;  and  as  they  are 
very  apt  to  give  themselves  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  which  gives  the  least  trouble, 
they  frequently  remain  upon  anomalous 
terms  witli  the  happy  pair  for  an  indefinite 
period — determined  in  the  end  perhaps 
by  an  accident. 

The  superstition  which  dictates  the  use 
of  cards  in  general  intercourse  is  not 
likely  to  die  out.  Society  cannot  get  on 
without  thenL  But  calling — where  yon 
actually  want  to  see  the  people — has  been 
relieved  of  half  its  horrors  by  the  practice 
of  appointing  certain  days  for  being  at 
home,  and  adding  the  attraction  of  tea, 
which,  whether  visitors  want  that  refresh- 
ment or  not,  at  least  gives  them  something 
to  do.  A  great  many  people  would  pre- 
fer that  these  rites  should  be  performed 
after  dinner  instead  of  before,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  allow  them  the  alterna- 
tive. I  dare  say  we  shall  come  to  this 
some  day.  Meanwhile  many  take  kindly 
to  what  has  been  called  the  social  tread- 
mill, and  ^rind  away  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing.  It  IS  hard  perhaps  to  have  to  drop 
additional  cards  after  having  dined  at  a 
house,  and  snch  visites  de  digestion  are 
usually  paid  with  the  kind  of  gratitade 
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known  as  a  lively  sense  of  benefits  to 
oome. 

Among  cxmting  superstitions  that 
which  necessitates  introductions  at  balls 
in  private  houses  has  a  great  many  hetero* 
dox  enemies.  They  are  mere  matters  of 
form,  since  the  persons  introduced  are 
frequently  no  wiser  as  to  one  another's 
personality  than  they  were  before ;  and 
the  observance  has  the  effect  of  curbing 
individual  ardor.  There  is  no  harm  m 
them  ;  they  are  often  an  assistance ;  but 
they  should  not  be  held  necessary,  and  in 
a  happier  state  of  existence  I  dare  say 
they  will  be  dispensed  with. 

Among  exploded  superstitions  upon 
such  occasions  may  be  reckoned  speeches 
after  supper.  Where  there  is  no  regular 
supper  to  make  speeches  after  the.  evil 
naturally  cures  itself;  but  even  where 
there  is,  the  bore  in  question  is  never  met 
with  except  in  offensively  old-fashioned 
society.  So  much  the  better,  say  all 
sensible  people.  Speeches  after  dinner, 
when  the  dinner  has  a  business  object,  of 
course  can't  be  helped,  and  come  under 
a  different  category. 

Apropos  to  dinners  I  may  mention  a 
very  old  superstition  which  gave  the 
palm  to  English  dinners  over  all  other 
dinners  in  the  world.  ^^  Foreign  kick- 
shaws," compared  with  them,  were  held 
in  contempt  as  unwholesome  abomina- 
tions. And  an  English  dinner,  when  well 
cooked,  is  no  doubt  a  very  fine  thing,  and 
better  for  people  leading  an  active  life 
than,  say,  a  French  one,  as  a  continuous 
arrangement.  But  it  is  the  old  story 
still — our  dinners  oome  from  a  sacrea, 
our  cooks  from  a  profane  source.  To  cook 
an  English  dinner  well  a  person  ought  to 
be  capable  of  cooking  a  French  one.  The 
principles  are  the  same,  and  the  ornate 
variations,  in  the  latter  case,  are  mere 
matters  of  special  attainment,  easily  ac- 
quired from  prescribed  formuls.  But  t^e 
popular  delusion  with  the  common  run 
of  cooks  is,  that  an  English  dinner,  in 
order  to  have  ^^no  nonsense  about  it," 
should  be  essentially  solid,  and  leave 
digestibility  an  open  question.  Any  sug- 
gestion of  an  advance  upon  these  condi- 
tions is  met  by  the  response  that  Mary 
Jane  does  not  profess  to  understand 
foreign  cookery;  and  an  intimation,  if 
she  is  disposed  to  be  candid,  that  she 
considers  ^*  plain  English  "  entitled  to  the 
preference  in  every  respect.    She  can 


never  be  made  to  understand  that  food 
prepared  in  the  English  fashion  is  not 
necessarily  crude,  comfortless,  and  inju- 
rious. Her  main  idea  is  that  everything 
English  ought  to  be  substantia],  that  is 
to  say,  heavy ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
I  have  known  her  send  up  such  a  thing 
as  suet  pudding  with  particular  joints. 
The  accompaniment  is  well  known  in 
schools,  where  it  is  accepted  as  part  of 
the  discipline  of  the  establishment — but 
surely  nobody  ever  ate  suet  pudding  as 
a  free  agent  I  This  is  perhaps  an  aggra- 
vated instance  of  infatuation,  but  it  is 
quite  within  the  compass  of  common 
*•  plain  cooks,"  who  minister  to  the  mid- 
dle classes  of  society.  How  the  poor 
fare,  who  are  their  own  cooks,  is  a  sad 
consideration.  That  they  eat  at  all  is  a 
marvel ;  and  it  is  a  still  greater  marvel, 
considermg  the  savage  character  of  their 
meals,  that  they  do  not  drink  twice  as 
much  as  they  do. 

The  superstition  which  exalts  bad 
cookery  and  calls  it  English  is  less  strong 
than  it  was,  and  among  the  educated 
classes  is  rapidly  passing  away.  But  un- 
happily the  greater  part  of  the  population 
are  not  educated — even  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  commonest  comforts — and-are 
still  willing  victims  to  a  delusion  unknown 
in  any  other  civilized  countiy. 

The  popular  delusion  in  the  matter  of 
wines,  which  has  endured  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  has  a  greater  chance  of 
being  dispelled ;  and  if  the  mass  of  the 
wine-dnnking  population — so  largely  in- 
creased of  late — still  cling  exclusively  to 
port  and  sherry,  it  is  surely  not  for  want 
of  other  wines  being  suggested  equally  to 
their  palates  and  their  pockets.  Port  is 
now  favored  by  only  two  classes  of  per- 
sons— the  few  who  will  pay  fabulous 
sums  for  the  little  that  can  be  got  of  the 
best  kind,  and  the  many  who  are  not  yet 
influenced  by  the  light  wine  movement, 
and  still  inchne  themselves — ^fi*om  super- 
stitious motives  —  to  any  eoncocticm 
called  by  the  name.  The  former  need 
not  be  converted.  Their  taste  is  entitled 
to  the  highest  respect,  and  I  trust  that 
they  will  long  enjoy  the  means  to  gratify 
it.  The  latter  are  being  converted  by 
degrees,  if  we  may  believe  in  statistics ; 
for  the  consumption  of  port  which  comes 
from  Portugal  has  sensibly  decreased  of 
late  years,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  production  of  the  spurious  article 
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can  have  increased  in  the  face  of  the  in- 
creased facilities  for  obtaining  the  real 
one.  The  wines  of  all  oilier  wine-produc- 
ing countries  are  now  largely  consumed 
in  this  country ;  and  the  natural  conclu- 
sion is  beyond  a  doubt — that  the  majority 
of  habitual  or  occasional  drinkers  of  wine 
do  not  drink  port,  while  the  minority 
drink  it  in  less  proportion  than  formerly. 
Sherry  has  made  a  firmer  stand,  and  is 
still  considered  a  necessary  wine,  what- 
ever be  the  other  wines  which  find  a  place 
in  the  public  favor.  There  is  a  competi- 
tion, too,  in  the  market  between  sherry 
and  sherry — that  is  to  say,  between  sher- 
ry as  usually  prepared  for  English  con- 
sumption, and  sherry  as  it  is  in  its  natural 
state;  and  other  Spanish  wines  which 
are  not  sherry,  but  which  have  the  same 
character,  are  also  entering  the  field 
of  opposition.  The  "natural"  wines,  as 
the  merchants  call  them,  have  a  hard 
fight  for  it  at  present ;  for  the  mass  of 
wine  drinkers  undoubtedly  prefer  the  old 
fiery  mixtures.  But  there  is  a  demand 
for  the  "  diy  "  qualities  rapidly  spread- 
ing, and  palates  educated  to  these — 
dreadfully  doctored  as  they  commonly 
are — will  find  out  in  time  that  they  can  bo 
better  gratified  by  unadultered  vintages, 
or  vintages  which  are  at  least  not  deprived 
of  their  original  character.  Between 
Spanish  wines  as  they  ought  to  be  and 
French  wines  as  they  are — to  say  nothing 
of  Italian,  Hungarian,  and  Greek,  which 
are  making  their  way — the  time  is  pro- 
bably not  far  distant  when  the  supersti- 
tion which  gave  exclijsiveness  to  port  and 
sherry  will  be  known  to  more. 

Port  is  associated  with  prejudice;  and 
prejudice  of  many  kinds  is  breaking 
down  w4th  port,  I  allude  especially  to 
English  prejudice — ^to  be  classed  with 
superstition — ^in  reference  to  things  con- 
tinental. There  was  an  old  belief  that 
one  Englishman  was  always  able  to  beat 
three  Frenchmen.  That  delusion  must 
surely  have  exjploded ;  and  I  may  men- 
tion, as  a  matter  of  personal  experience, 
that  I  once  made  the  experiment  with 
only  two  of  our  lively  neighbors — ^and 
signally  failed.  But  the  superstitious 
sense  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  our 
travelling  countrymen  on  the  Continent 
still  prevails  to  a  great  extent ;  the  princi- 
pal exception  being  the  members  of  the 
gentler  sex,  who  have  thmwn  off  their 
traditional  reserve  in  a  remarkable  man- 


ner, and  dash  about  in  out-of-doors  di- 
versions with  an  affability  which  is  a 
wonder,  not  to  say  a  scandal,  and  utterly 
confutes  the  stock  caricatures,  which,  in 
Paris  especially,  still  represent  the 
blonde  misses  of  Albion  as  embodiments 
of  prudish  affectation — wearing  green 
veils  and  actual  bonnets,  and  regarding 
the  social  freedom  of  France  as  shocking^ 
quite  in  the  old  style.  There  has,  to  be 
sure,  been  lately  opened  a  rival  vein  of 
satire,  represented  in  periodicals  like  the 
Vie  Parisienne^  which  gives  the  English 
girl  in  her  gushing,  hatty,  high-heeled 
aspect,  and  has  just  begun  to  understand 
the  joke  about  "the  period;"  but  this 
development  is  quite  recent — the  blonde 
misse  still  holds  her  own  in  the  shop 
windows,  and  it  will  be  years  before  she 
is  accepted  in  her  new  character. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  English 
superstition  as  regards  our  relations  to- 
wards our  lively  neighbors  has  been  dis- 
sipated with  unmixed  advantage — as  far 
as  the  gentler  sex  is  concerned.  Bat  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  whether  through 
French  or  other  influence,  English  women 
— ^including  English  girls  of  course — 
dress  a  great  deal  better  than  they  did, 
and— except  when  they  make  caricatures 
of  themselves — cannot  be  accused  of  fail- 
ing to  set  off  their  beauty  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

The  mention  of  dress,  again,  suggests 
that  an  old  superstition  concerning  cos- 
tume has  just  exploded.  I  mean  that 
which  made  it  de  rigueur  for  gentlemen, 
unless  in  some  kind  of  uniform,  to  ^o  to 
court  in  the  habits  as  they  lived  of  our 
forefathers  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  The  dress  was  both  un- 
comfortable and  incongruous,  and  no- 
body liked  it ;  and  the  change  has  at  least 
this  advantage — that  it  enables  a  man  to 
wear  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign  a 
dress  of  the  shape  to  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed in  common  life.  But  innovation 
begets  innovation,  and  now  we  find  cer- 
tain levellers  condemning  the  court  dress 
worn  by  ladies  as  a  superstition.  Why, 
they  ask,  cannot  ladies  go  to  the  draw- 
ing-rooms in  morning  dresses  with 
high  bodies  ?  These  agitators,  would,  it 
seems,  get  rid  of  the  ^'feathers,  blonde- 
cappets,  and  dkmonds,"  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  at  one  fell  swoop,  on  the  ground 
that  full  dress  happening  in  these  days  to 
be  ratlier  scanty,  ladies  who  go  to  draw- 
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ing-rooms  are  apt  to  take  cold.  The 
agitators  may  depend  upon  it  that  some 
stronger  reason  than  tnis  must  be  dis- 
03vered  before  the  ladies  concerned  will 
join  the  agitation,  even  if  such  a  simpli- 
lication  would  ever  be  permitted  by  the 
milliners.  Ilfaut  Boyffrir  pour  ttre  belle 
is  a  social  decree  submitted  to  more  phi- 
losophically than  is  the  fate  of  most  legal 
decrees.  And  if  those  who  wear  court 
dresses  are  content  to  suffer  in  one  way, 
you  may  be  sure  that  those  who  make 
them  wnll  not  be  content  to  suffer  in 
another.  So  the  question,  I  &ncy,  may 
be  safely  left  at  rest  between  the  two. 

Among  superstitions  which  still  sur- 
vive, may  be  mentioned  the  belief  in 
some  apocryphal  period  known  as  the 
"palmy  days  of  the  drama."  When 
these  days  existed,  and  what  they  were 
like,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  For  we 
find  no  contemporary  evidence  of  their 
existence;  it  has  never  been  handed 
down  to  us  that  people  have  said,  "  These 
are  the  palmy  days  of  the  drama ;  I  am 
content  with  the  condition  of  the  stage.'' 
On  the  contrary,  from  the  earliest  times 
of  which  we  are  able  to  take  anything 
like  a  near  view,  the  cry  has  always  been 
that  the  regular  drama  was  neglected 
whenever  there  were  counter  attractions 
in  the  form  of  French  dancing  girls,  per- 
foiTniug  dogs  or  monkeys,  or  even  such 
exhibitions  as  puppet  shows.  Nobody 
seems  ever  to  have  heard  of  the  palmy 
days  of  the  drama  until  they  had  passed 
away,  and  then  the  praises  had  a  suspi* 
cious  appearance  of  being  rung  for  the 
tempora  acti  in  the  abstract.  Great 
actors  and  actresses  have  lived  no  doubt 
before  the  Agamemnons  of  our  own  time, 
and  their  Homers  have  kept  their  fame 
alive;  but  it  must  be  doubted  if  the 
drama — that  is  to  say  the  regular  drama 
— has  had  such  great  days  for  its  own 
sake  as  has  been  made  out.  The  days  of 
which  we  have  the  most  distinct  idea  are 
those  comparatively  early  in  the  century, 
when  enthusiastic  people  used  to  go  to 
the  pit  door  of  Drury  Lane,  and  wait 
from  two  o'clock  in  the  day  to  see  Mrs. 
Siddons,  or  the  Kembles,  and  later  still 
the  elder  Kean — buy  a  bill  in  the  street, 
and  struggle  for  the  attainment  of  three 
hours'  intellectual  ecstasy.  One  may 
suppose  that  the  reward  was  greater  than 
could  be  gained  now  by  a  similar  pro- 
cess— supposing  the  process  to  be  neces- 


sary ;  but  the  fact  was  due  to  exceptional 
circumstances;  and  if  the  public  taste 
was  high,  it  had  not  so  many  invitations 
as  it  has  in  the  present  day  to  become 
low.  If  there  were  better  actors  there 
were  certainly  worse,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  pieces  which  obtained 
popularity — ^the  inferior  class  of  which 
would  not  be  listened  to  now,  as  has  been 
proved  by  occasional  Experiments.  There 
in  a  larger  public  in  these  times;  but 
even  making  allowance  for  the  fact,  a 
larger  proportionate  amount  of  money  is 
spent  upon  the  drama  than  used  to  be 
spent,  dramatic  authors  make  larger  pro- 
fits, and  dramatic  performers  are  better 
paid.  It  is  true  that  plays  of  a  low  class, 
and  players  of  a  low  class,  sometimes 
succeed,  as  well  as  plays  and  players  of 
a  higher  class — soiuetiines  better,  indeed, 
when  a  thorough  hit  is  made.  But  this 
has  always  been  the  case ;  and  they  do 
not  fail  because  they  are  of  a  high  class). 
When  such  pieces  are  unsuccessful  it  is 
because  there  is  something  wrong  about 
them — because  they  are  cumbrous,  dull, 
and  unfitted  for  the  stage.  A  great 
deal  of  false  sentiment  would  once  pass 
for  real,  and  a  great  many  situations 
which  we  have  discovered  to  be  clap-trap 
were  accepted  by  our  forefathers  in  good 
faith.  On  the  whole,  judging  by  the 
number  of  theatres  we  have,  and  the 
number  of  pieces  that  fill  them,  and  the 
standard  of  excellence  demanded  by  most 
of  the  audiences,  it  must  be  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  drama  has  declined  or 
is  declining.  Therefore. the  belief  in  the 
palmy  days,  as  compared  with  our  own — 
which,  however,  is  far  weaker  than  it 
was — must  be  ranked  among  the  super- 
stitions. 

An  alleged  cause  of  the  supposed 
decline  of  the  drama  is  the  late  hour  at 
which  most  of  us  dine.  It  has  become 
later  and  later  in  the  course  of  the  last 
few  years,  and  we  seem  rapidly  arriving 
at  the  fashionable  point  said  to  have 
been  attained  by  a  late  American  presi- 
dent, who  was  such  a  great  man  that  he 
never  took  his  dinner  until  the  next  day  I 
But  it  is  made  later,  and  worse  than 
later  because  less  certain,  by  a  supersti- 
tious custom  which  prevails  of  the  host 
fixing  one  time  and  the  guests  assemb- 
ling at  another.  The  inconvenience  was 
pointed  out  the  other  day  in  a  morning 
journal,  and  it  is  one  which  decidedly 
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demands  reform.  Everybody  trader- 
stands  that  a  little  grace  is  allowed 
beyond  the  qaarter-past  seven,  quarter 
to  eight,  or  eight,  set  down  in  the  invi- 
tation ;  but  nobody  knows  exactly  how 
much,  unless  well  acquainted  with  the 
custom  of  the  particular  house.  And  as 
few  choose  to  incur  the  embarrassment 
of  being  too  early,  a  great  many  run 
the  hazard  of  being  too  late.  The  con- 
sequence is  an  amount  of  confusion  and 
annoyance  which  is  felt  equally  by  host 
and  guest.  There  is  only  one  way  of 
destroying  this  monstrous  delusion,  and 
saving  the  enormous  amount  of  time 
and  temper  which  it  wastes  in  the 
course  of  the  year ;  that  is,  to  issue  invi- 
tations for  the  exact  hour  at  which  the 
partv  is  expected  to  be  assembled,  with  a 
special  provision  as  to  punctuality  until 
the  rule  becomes  generally  understood. 

While  on  the  subject  of  dinners,  I  may 
mention  a  custom  which  is  surely  founded 
upon  superstition,  and  ought  to  be  ban- 
isned  forever  from  civilized  society — 
the  only  society  in  which  it  prevails. 
Why  should  we  be  obliged  to  perform 
the  not  very  difficult  operation  of  divid- 
ing our  food  into  morsels  fitted  for  the 
mouth  with  a  weapon  so  formidable  and 
effective  that  vre  could  employ  it  with 
the  greatest  ease  to  cut  the  throat  of 
our  next  neighbor  from  ear  to  ear? 
Had  we  to  kill  the  meat  in  the  first 
instance  one  could  understand  the  pro- 
priety of  being  so  armed  ;  for  the  sake 
of  carving  joints  that  bore  and  birds 
that  bewilder,  such  an  instrument  is 
appropriate  enough.  But  why  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  only 
their  own  mouths  to  accommodate  ?  It 
is  enough  to  embarrass  a  nervous  man, 
and  how  that  very  uncomfortable  person, 
"the  most  delicate  lady,"  manages  to 
survive  the  responsibility  is  one  of  those 
marvels  which  can  be  accounted  for  only 
by  custom  founded  on  the  grossest 
superstition.  The  anomaly  exists  but 
in  association  with  European  manners. 
The  natives  of  the  East,  and  senxi-civil- 
ized  people  elsewhere,  would  not  dream 
of  such  an  enormity.  I  do  not  insist,  of 
course,  that  people  ought  to  eat  with 
their  fingers ;  and  chopsticks  are  natu- 
rally Unfitted  for  dividing  a  steak.  But 
when  knives  are  wanted — and  they 
are  not  wanted,  nor  used,  for  many 
dishes — why  should  we  be  made  to  use 


a  murderous  weapon?  One  can  fancy 
them  fitted  for  the  days  of  old,  when 
knights  carved  at  the  meal  in  gloves  of 
steel  and  drank  the  red  wine  through 
the  helmet  barred ;  but  in  those  times 
people  used  their  own  knives  at  the 
table,  and  employed  them,  upon  occasion, 
in  casual  combats.  Such  is  not  now  the 
custom,  though  there  are  instances  of  the 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  violent  persons 
even  when  engaged  at  the  meal  itself ; 
and  the  temptation  is  one  which  should 
not  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  men  of 
ungovernable  tempers,  exasperated,  it 
may  be,  by  the  bad  dinner  of  humble  life. 
But  these  enormous  knives  are  given  us 
advisedly,  and  so  careful  is  custom  in 
measuring  the  supposed  necessities  of 
the  case,  that  for  the  lighter  descrip- 
tions of  food  smaller  knives  are  given, 
so  that  you  are  supposed  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  force  required  at  every 
course,  and  always  employ  it  accord- 
ingly. It  is  always  a  comtbrt  to  get  to 
a  little  knife  afler  a  large  one — it  is  like 
the  sense  of  peace  and  security  that 
comes  afler  a  fray — and  no  knife  need 
be  larger  than  the  silver  one  put  on  for 
dessert,  if  indeed  it  need  be  so  large ; 
and  I  need  scarcely  add  that  forks 
might  be  modified  in  proportion. 

There  are  a  few  superstitions  in  con- 
nection with  our  language  which  may  be 
pointed  out  in  tlds  place.  There  have 
been  a  great  many  in  most  times ;  but 
some  have  disappeared  while  others 
have  arisen,  and  there  are  not  many  now 
remaining.  Among  them  I  will  note 
only  some  peculiaiities  in  pronunciation. 
We  still  call  Derby  Darby  and  Berkeley 
Barkeley,  Pall  Mall  PcU  Mell,  not  to 
add  other  instances.  Contractions,  too, 
are  not  unfrequent.  Thus  we  cannot 
ask  if  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley  is  at 
home,  giving  the  syllables  their  legiti- 
mate sound,  without  running  the  risk  of 
being  told  by  a  facetious  servant  that  he 
will  refer  us  to  some  of  his  people.  K 
we  ask  for  the  Marquis  of  Chumley  we 
shall  be  treated  at  least  with  re^^pect. 
Again,  we  must  not  say  Leveson  Gower, 
but  Leuson  Gore,  unless  we  wish  to  be 
supposed  out  of  the  pale  of  society ;  and 
Mr.  Marjoribanks  would  consider  us  a 
Goth  if  we  called  him  anything  but 
Marcbbanks.  These  are  only  some  of 
the  cases  that  might  be  cited.  Are 
they  not  founded  upon  superstition  ? 
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There  are  other  superstitious  observ-    gest  themselves  to  your  mind  without 
ances  in  social  life  to  which  I  might    my  assistance, 
refer ;  but  I  daresay  I  have  cited  ilTus-  o  t    -d 

trations  enough,  and  the  rest  may  sug-  ^^^^^  ^-  Blanchard. 

■♦> 

Fraser^s  MagoBfaie. 

MARIE  DE  MEDICIS;  A  QUEEN'S  DEATH. 

^  Grandeur  is  sbatterea  by  the  will  of  TiiniB, 
The  crude  magnificeaoe  ci  kings  must  fode, 
All  high  empriae  be  drowned  in  Lethe's  stream, 
And  glorj  vanish  like  the  morning  dew. 
The  peasant's  pillow  is  the  sweetest  rest 
Wide  Earth  can  give— a  crown  a  nest  of  thorns, 
From  which  the  tomb  procures  a  blest  release; 
A  soul  oace  happy  needs  no  other  crown. 
But  failing  this  is  martyced  to  the  grave.'* 

Thus  spake  a  penitent  bewailing  sin. 
Mingled  with  circumstance  of  hideous  wrongs 
Ere  while  the  shadows  lengthened  in  the  eve 
Across  the  porch,  and  through  the  solemn  aisles, 
Of  the  cathedral  pile  of  old  Cologne. 
Forth  from  the  wall  the  faces  of  sad  saints. 
With  melancholy  musing  on  their  brows, 
Peered  in  eternal  reticence  of  stone, 
Yet  soothed  by  silence  where  the  living  voioe 
Had  fretted  into  anger.    Long  she  knelt, 
That  suppliant  on  whose  lineaments  were  stamped 
The  light  of  genius  and  the  mould  of  grace. 
Yet  there  was  wreck  of  wondrous  beauty,  too^ 
Thsjt  once  enthralled  .the  princes  of  her  land, 
And  all  the  peoples  which  had  gaced  on  it. 
8he  had  been  loved  and  happy,  rich  and  great, 
But  now  the  bird  upon  the  parapet, 
^   That  built  its  nest  between  the  shelving  stones, 
And  warbled  out  its  little  lile  in  song^ 
Appeared  to  mock  her  in  her  loneliness. 
And  twit  her  with  its  freedom  firom  the  care 
That  preyed  upon  her  and  consumed  ber  life. 

The  western  sun  dropped  from  (he  sky  of  fire, 
And  Eveniivg  spread  her  mantle  of  sweet  peace 
About  the  world,  enticing  it  to  rest: 
Footsore  and  weary,  covetous  of  ease, 
And  wasting  for  a  season  of  soul-calm. 
The  worshipper  before  the  altar  knelt, 
And  tnade  her  last  obeisance ;  then  «he  turned, 
And  passing  outwards  met  herooly  friend. 
Good  Father  Francis,  who  within  tier  ear 
Low  murmured,  *'A11  is  lost  1'  Down  to  the  earth 
She  sank,  exclaiming,  "Lord,  how  hard  art  thouT 
The  Father  thought  her  dead,  but  chafed  her  hands, 
And  pour'd  cool  water  ^tween  her  bloodless  lips. 
Till  once  again  ehe  oped  her  Ketlees  eyes 
^Fpom  which  tiie  light  of  joy  had  ever  fled) 
And  gaining  strength  set  forth  to  reach  her  home. 
Yet  trouble  met  ber  on  the  thresbokl  ther^— '^ 
And  pointed  to  her  doom :  a  missive  sealed,  ' 
Lay  on  the  humUe  table,  superscribed, 
*"  For  Marianni,^  whk^h  ehe  seized  in  haste. 
And  read — '^Hope  thou  no  more,  for  ail  islostl 
Cinq-Mars  is  prisoner,  and  De  Bouillon's  fled, 
The  treaty  wicAi  the  King  of  Spain  is  Irnown, 
And  Rksfaelieu,  whose  spies  discovered  all, 
Is  greater  in  «he  State  than  heretofore, 
And  plays  the  King,  who  now  his  subject  is.** 
Frenzied  she  crushed  the  letter  in  ber  grasp. 
And  hissing  out,  "  I  am  not  conquered  yet,** 
Fell  senseless  in  a  swoon  upon  the  ground. 
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A  month  bad  passed,  one  short  but  fearful  month, 

And  on  the  morning  of  a  sunny  day, 

When  Nature  revelled  in  a  glorious  life, 

The  shrieks  of  Marianni  rent  the  air, 

With  bitter  lamentations  interspersed. 

The  neighbors,  who  in  kindly  offices 

Had  oft  been  faithful,  burst  the  unyielding  door, 

And  saw  her  raving  o'er  her  thousand  wrongs. 

*'Back,  back,  thou  ugly  phantom  l"  she  exclaimed ; 

"  Thy  robe  is  steeped  in  blood,  thy  hands,  thy  head. 

Thy  self  entire  imbued.    I  curse  tbee,  knave  I 

A  wife's,  a  woman's,  ay,  a  mother  s  curse 

Shall  weigh  tbee  down  to  deepest,  blackest  belL 

Away,  away,  thy  touch  pollutes  my  soul. 

i^gain  I  curse  thee  in  th«  name  of  God, 

And  find  delight  in  cursing  as  I  die  T' 

**  Who  is  this  woman  ?^  quoth  the  magistratOy 

Desirous  to  make  entry  of  her  death. 

To  whom  good  Father  Francis  made  reply: 

**'  Her  heirs  are  Henry,  mighty  Lord  of  France, 

The  Due  d'Orleana,  brother  to  the  King, 

And  Henrietta,  Queen  of  England's  isle. 

Here  lieth  dead  Marie  de  Medicia, 

The  Queen  of  France,  the  widow  of  a  King, 

And  mother  of  our  present  Sovereign  liege !'' 

Thus  died  a  beggar  France's  proudest  ^oeen, 
Illustrious,  noble,  beautiful,  and  pure, 
A  very  monarch  by  decree  of  Heaven, 
And  yet  degraded  past  the  meanest  slave. 
Such  ti  icks  doth  fickle  Fortune  interpose 
Between  the  infant's  cradle  and  the  grave. 
The  "  Fiower  of  Ftorence  "  blasted  with  the  wind 
Of  sad  misfortune !    She  around  whose  path 
The  angels  seen>ed  to  walk  and  bring  her  joy ; 
She  whose  rich  dowry  far  outshone  the  wealth 
Of  many  kings ;  she  who  espoused  the  arts. 
With  Malesherbes  took  counsel,  and  who  urged 
The  matchless  Rubens  on  to  excel lenoe : 
She  who  endowed  a  convent  for  the  poor, 
Had  yet  no  pilk)w  for  her  aching  head : 
Who  built  the  palace  of  the  Luxemburg, 
And  in  a  hovel  died  deapised  and  spurned. 

The  mystery  of  suiFering  is  here: 

One  is  to  pleasure,  one  to  anguish  bom, 

And  who  decides  the  share  of  happiness  ? 

Yet  will  we  mourn  with  those  who  aye  must  weep. 

And  trust,  as  we  would  trust  for  this  great  Queen, 

And  though  the  elements  may  dash  their  bark 

Upon  the  rocks,  and  deeps  upon  them  gape. 

Some  broken  spar  may  t^ar  them  safe  to  land. 

Geobos  Shite. 
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The  present  century  has  been  remarka* 
hie  for  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  all  departments  of  astronomy.  Within 
the  solar  system,  within  the  sidereal  or 
galactic  system,  and  within  the  yet  wider 
range  ascribed  to  the  nebular  system,  dis- 
coveries of  the  most  important  character 


have  been  effected.  There  is  a  singular 
contrast,  however,  between  the  amount 
of  positive  knowledge  which  has  been  de- 
duced from  observational  labors  within 
the  solar  domain,  and  the  somewhat 
vague  ideas  which  astronomers  are  con- 
tent to  hold  respecting  the  sidereal  space. 
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I  sliall  endeavor  to  exhibit  the  falness  of 
"this  contrast,  and  then  to  point  out  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  consequences 
uvhich  seem  to  flow  from  modern  obser- 
vations within  the  stellar  and  nebular 
domains. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  astrono- 
mers recognized  in  the  solar  system  a 
mechanism  of  a  uniform  and  symmetrical 
character.  Around  a  central  orb  they 
saw  revolving  a  family  of  dependent 
globes,  vast  in  their  absolute  dimensions, 
but  minute  in  comparison  with  the  mas- 
sive globe  which  sways  their  movements. 
Amongst  these  bodies  they  saw  several 
attended  upon  by  yet  smaller  globes, 
forming  secondary  systems,  which  resem- 
ble in  many  respects  the  great  system  of 
which  the  sun  is  the  controlling  centre. 
The  late  discovery  of  Uranus  had  led 
them  to  recognize  the  possibility  that  be- 
yond the  known  planets  there  may  exist 
others,  perhaps  by  no  means  the  least 
important  members  of  the  solar  system. 
Jjittle  was  known,  however,  that  differed 
in  kind  from  what  had  been  known  to 
Aratus,  Hipparch us,  or  Ptolemy,  When 
we  have  named  the  ling  of  Saturn  and  a 
few  periodic  comets,  which  were  looked 
on  rather  as  accidental  solar  attendants 
than  as  forming  a  normal  feature  of  the 
system,  we  have  mentioned  all  that  the 
three  last  centuries  had  revealed  which 
differed  in  character  from  what  had 
been  recognized  for  two  thousand 
years. 

Very  startling  is  the  contrast  when 
we  turn  to  consider  the  views  at  present 
held  respecting  the  solar  domain.  We 
no  longer  see  a  system  which,  however 
complex,  might  yet  be  very  adequately 
represented  by  human  mechanisms.  We 
recognize,  within  a  sphere  exceeding 
manifold  in  diameter  the  orbit  of  distant 
Neptune,  a  vaiiety  and  complexity  of 
formation  of  which  the  human  mind  is 
unable  to  form  adequate  conceptions. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  primary 
attendants  upon  the  Sun,  though  far  from 
being  the  most  remarkable  discovery 
which  has  been  made  during  the  present 
century,  is  well  worth  dwelling  upon  for 
a  moment.  We  bave  lately  heard  of  the 
detection  of  the  98th  asteroid,  and  yet 
it  was  but  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
century  that  the  first  of  these  bodies  was 
discovered.  In  these  new  members  of  the 
solar  system  we  recognize  characteristics 


which  had  not  hitherto  been  presented 
to  the  notice  of  astronomers.  We  see  a 
series  of  bodies,  primaries  of  the  plane- 
tary system,  which  yet,  instead  of  travel- 
ling in  distinct  and  widely  separated  or- 
bits, revolve  in  paths  closely  interwoven. 
Even  when  but  forty  had  been  discovered 
it  was  truly  said  that  if  each  orbit  were 
represented  by  a  hoop,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  lift  any  one  of  these  hoops 
without  lifting  the  whole  set.  We  may 
fairly  assume  that  for  each  discovered 
asteroid  there  are  to  be  reckoned  tens, 
perhaps  hundreds,  which  will  remain  for- 
ever undiscovered. 

It  has  been  found,  also,  that  there  exist 
within  the  solar  system  myriads  of  de- 
pendent comets.  Revolving  around  the 
Sun  in  orbits  of  the  most  varied  figure, 
dififering  among  themselves  in  size  and 
character,  and  presenting — some  of  them 
— ^the  most  singular  phenomena  that  have 
ever  rewarded  astronomical  observation, 
these  objects  remain  among  the  mysteries 
of  science.  The  only  two  which  have  as 
yet  been  submitted  to  the  searching  an- 
alysis of  the  spectroscope  are  found  to 
consist  of  a  gaseous  nucleus  attended  by 
a  coma  which  probably  shines  by  reflected 
light ;  but  whether  this  is  the  case  with 
all  or  even  xhe  generality  of  comets  it 
would  be  assuming  too  much  to  assert. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  modem 
astronomical  discovery  remains  yet  to  be 
mentioned.  A  phenomenon  which  men 
had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  looking 
upon  as  a  meteorological  one  has  been 
at  length  recognized  in  its  true  light,  and 
has  been  found  wonderfully  to  enhance 
our  appreciation  of  the  complexity  of  jthe 
systems  which  exist  within  the  solar  do- 
main. Meteors,  shooting-stars,  and  aero- 
lites have  taken  their  place  among  the 
attendants  of  the  Sun ;  and,  in  several 
instances,  the  orbits  they  have  followed 
before  they  reached  the  Earth  have  been 
approximately  determined. 

But  it  is  rather  as  members  of  systems 
than  as  individual  bodies,  that  these  ob- 
jects acquire  their  chief  interest  and 
meaning.  There  was  not  much,  perhaps, 
to  attract  attention  to  them  when  they 
were  supposed  to  form  one  or  two  rings 
occupying  a  position  in  space  very  near- 
ly coincident  with  that  of  the  earth's 
orbit.  But  it  has  now  been  placed  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  the  earth  encounters 
fifty-six  systems,  at  least,  of  these  small 
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A  month  had  passed,  one  short  but  fearful  month, 

And  oo  the  momiDg  of  a  suony  day, 

When  Nature  revelled  in  a  grlorious  life. 

The  shrieks  of  Marianni  rent  the  air, 

With  bitter  lamentations  interspersed. 

The  neighbors,  who  in  kindly  officei 

Had  oft  been  faithful,  burst  the  unyielding  door. 

And  saw  her  raving  o'er  her  thousand  wrongs. 

"  Back,  back,  thou  ugly  phantom  T'  she  exclaimed ; 

"  Thy  robe  is  sleeped  in  blood,  thy  hands,  thy  head. 

Thy  self  entire  imbued.    I  curse  thee,  knave  I 

A  wife's,  a  woman's,  ay,  a  mother's  curse 

Shall  weigh  thee  down  to  deepest,  blackest  helL 

Away,  away,  thy  touch  pollutes  my  souL 

i^gain  I  curse  thee  in  the  name  of  God, 

And  find  delight  in  cursing  as  I  die  1" 

^  Who  is  this  woman  7^  (^uoth  the  magistrate, 

Desirous  to  make  entry  of  her  death. 

To  whom  good  Father  Francis  made  reply: 

^*  Her  heirs  are  Henry,  mighty  Lord  of  France, 

The  Due  d'Orleans,  brother  to  the  King, 

And  Henrietta,  Queen  of  Enffland's  isle. 

Here  lieth  dead  Marie  de  Medicis, 

The  Queen  of  France,  ihe  widow  of  a  King, 

And  mother  of  our  present  Sovereign  liege !" 

Thus  died  a  beggar  France's  proudest  queen, 
lUustrions,  noble,  beautiful,  and  pure, 
A  very  monarch  by  decree  of  Heaven, 
And  yet  degraded  past  the  meanest  slave. 
Such  ti  icks  doth  fickle  Fortune  interpose 
Between  the  infant's  cradle  and  the  grave. 
The  •*  Fiower  of  Florence  "  blasted  with  the  wind 
Of  sad  misfortune!    She  around  whose  path 
The  angels  seenoed  to  walk  and  bring  her  joy : 
She  whose  rich  dowry  far  outshone  the  wealth 
Of  many  kings ;  she  who  espoused  the  arts. 
With  Maleeherbeti  took  counsel,  and  who  urged 
The  matchless  Rubens  on  to  exeellence : 
She  who  endowed  a  convent  for  the  poor. 
Had  yet  no  pillow  for  her  aching  head : 
Who  built  the  palace  of  the  Luxemburg, 
And  in  a  hovel  died  despised  and  spurned. 

The  mystery  of  suffering  is  here: 

One  is  to  pleasure,  one  to  anguish  bom, 

And  who  decides  the  share  of  happiness? 

Yet  will  we  mourn  with  those  who  aye  must  weep, 

And  trust,  as  we  would  trust  for  this  great  Queen, 

And  though  the  elements  may  dash  their  bark 

Upon  the  rocks,  and  deeps  upon  them  gape. 

Some  broken  spar  may  bear  them  safe  to  land. 


George  Smith. 
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The  present  century  has  been  remarka- 
hle  for  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  all  departments  of  astronomy.  Within 
the  solar  system,  within  the  sidereal  or 
galactic  system,  and  within  the  yet  wider 
range  ascribed  to  the  nebular  system,  dis- 
covories  of  the  most  important  character 


have  been  effected.  There  is  a  singular 
contrast,  however,  between  the  amount 
of  positive  knowledge  which  has  been  de- 
duced from  observational  labors  within 
the  solar  domain,  and  the  somewhat 
vague  ideas  which  astronomers  are  con- 
tent to  hold  respecting  the  sidereal  space. 
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a  tendency  to  present  themselves  as 
tangent-planes  to  this  imaginary  cone."* 
But  when  we  consider  cometio  orbits 
more  closely,  we  find  abundant  evidence 
of  a  tendency  amongst  those  comets 
which  are  nearest  to  the  Sun  to  aggregate 
around  the  medial  plane  of  the  solar 
system.  There  are  some  twenty  comets 
which  have  been  recognized  as  travelling 
within  the  orbit  of  Saturn.  Among 
these  there  are  only  two  whose  orbits  are 
inclined  more  than  fifteen  degrees  to  the 
medial  plane  of  the  solar  system.  Now 
there  Is  no  reason  whatever  for  suppos- 
ing that  there  are  not  multitudes  of 
undetected  comets  whose  perihelia  lie 
far  nearer  to  the  Sun  than- any  yet  dis- 
covered. On  the  contrary,  we  have 
distinct  evidence  of  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  perihelia,  with  decrease 
of  distance  down  to  and  within  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Earth's  orbit  ;f  and, 
remembering  the  probability  that  comets 
whose  perihelia  lie  nearer  to  the  Sun 
would  escape  observation  altogether,  we 
have  every  reason  for  supposing  that  this 


*  This  tendency  has  been  pointed  out  by  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  modem  astronomers. 
As  it  seems  impossible  to  suggest  any  rational 
explanation  of  so  remarkable  a  peculiarity — for 
we  have  to  explain,  not  merely  the  fact  that  the 
orbit-planes  show  no  tendency  to  coincidence 
with  the  medial  plnne,  but  also  the  fact  that  the 
medial  plane  should  be  connected,  in  any  way, 
with  cometic  orbits — one  seems  permitted  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  peculiarity  is  real  or  only  ap- 
parent Now,  if  we  remember  that,  ceteris  pari- 
hua,  the  greater  the  inclination  of  a  comet  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  (virtually  coincident  with  the 
medial  plane  of  the  solar  system)  the  greater  the 
antecedent  probability  that  the  comet  will  be  de- 
tected, we  may  rocoguize  a  cause  for  the  observed 
peculiarity,  independently  of  any  real  peculiarity 
in  the  arrangement  of  cometic  orbits.  A  gradual 
diminution  in  the  number  of  orbits  as  we  leave 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  in  combination  with  this 
gradual  increase  in  the  probability  of  detection, 
might  very  well  lead  to  such  a  result  as  we  have 
specified.  According  to  the  law  of  decrease  or 
increase  respectively,  the  variation  in  the  numeri- 
cal distribution  of  observed  cometic  orbits  might 
point  to  the  existence  of  a  maximum  at  any  aa- 
signed  inclinatibn  to  the  ecliptic. 

The  tendency  in  question  is  so  far  from  being 
strongly  marked  that  this  consideration  may,  for 
the  present,  be  held  to  be  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion. 

f  Thus  out  of  one  hundred  observed  comets, 
flity>eigbt  have  perihelia  between  forty  millions 
and  a  hundred  millions  of  miles  from  the  Sun, 
twenty  have  a  less  perihelion  distance,  and  four 
only  have  a  perihelion  distance  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  miles. 


law  of  increase  is  continued — as  why 
should  it  change  ? — right  up  to  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  Sun.  And 
further,  we  may  confidently  assume  that 
that  obedience  to  planetary  laws  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  begins  to  be  exhibited 
by  comets  within  the  orbit  of  Saturn, 
becomes  yet  more  marked  among  comets 
nearer  to  the  Sun.  Therefore,  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  cometic  orbits,  and 
especially  those  which  are  nearest  to  the 
Sun,  show  a  marked  tendency  towards 
aggregation  near  the  medial  plane  of  the 
solar  system. 

A  celestial  phenomenon,  of  which  we 
have  not  hitherto  spoken,  appears  to 
gain  a  far  easier  explanation  from  the 
considerations  above  adduced,  than  from 
the  theoiies  ordinarily  adopted  respect- 
ing it.  The  zodiacal  light  has  been  ac- 
counted for  in  three  ways.  There  are 
some  who  hold  that  it  is  an  atmosphere 
of  the  sun  ;  others  that  it  consists  of  a 
ring  of  cosmical  particles,  travelling 
around  him  in  a  nearly  circular  orbit ; 
and  others  that  it  consists  of  a  lenticular 
disk  of  cosmical  dust,  each  portion  of 
which  travels  in  a  nearly  circular  orbit. 
The  remarkable  phenomena  presented 
by  the  zodiacal  light,  its  strangely  fluc- 
tuating figure,  its  varying  position,  and 
the  singular  increase  and  diminution 
noticed  in  its  distinctness,  are  not  ac- 
counted for  by  any  of  these  theories. 
But  if  we  recognized  in  the  zodiacs  1 
light  merely  the  effect  of  the  above-con- 
sidered aggregation  among  the  cometic 
or  meteoric  systems  which  exist  within 
the  solar  domain,  the  variations  I  have 
mentioned  become  readily  explicable. 
A  multitude  of  bodies  travelling  m  orbits 
of  every  degree  of  ellipticity  and  magni- 
tude, but  with  a  marked  aggregation  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Sun,  and  with  a 
yet  more  marked  aggregation  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  medial  plane  of  the 
solar  system,  would,  in  the  first  place, 
exhibit  precisely  such  an  appearance  as 
the  zodiacal  light ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  general  illumination  resulting 
from  the  congregated  comets  would  be 
liable  to  continual  variation.  Comets 
wo.uld  be  continually  arriving  within  and 
passing  away  from  the  region  within 
which  their  light  would  assist  in  forming 
the  appearance  we  are  considering.  At 
one  time  the  press  of  arrivals  would 
temporarily  increase  the  density  of  co- 
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metio  aggregation ;  at  another,  the  re- 
verse would  hold  for  a  while,  and  the 
zodiacal  light  would  wax  and  wane  ac- 
cordingly, precisely  as  it  is  observed  to 
do.  So  also  its  figure  and  apparent  posi- 
tion would  be  liable  to  changes  corre- 
sponding to  those  which  are  actually 
presented.  Therefore,  without  denying 
positively  that  the  zodiacal  light  is 
caused  by  the  existence  of  a  multitude  of 
minute  bodies  travelling  in  orbits  of 
small  eccentricity  around  the  sun,  we 
hold  that  the  phenomena  correspond  far 
more  closely  with  those  which  would  be 
presented  if  there  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Sun  a  great  increase  in  the  densi- 
ty with  which  cometic  and  meteoric  svs- 
tems  are  congregated  together  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  medial  plane  of  the 
solar  system.  And  this  correspondence 
becomes  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
such  an  increase  of  density  when  it  is 
remembered  that,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
exist  independent  reasons  for  believing 
an  aggregation  of  this  sort  to  be  not  only 
possible,  but  highly  probable. 

But  whatever  opinion  we  may  form 
on  this  and  kindred  questions,  there  is 
no  dubiety  whatever  about  the  general 
results  which  have  been  presented  above. 
Our  conceptions  of  the  solar  domain  are 
diiferent,  indeed,  from  those  formed  of 
old.  "There  was  true  prophecy,"  as 
has  been  well  remarked  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Nichol,  "in  the  exclamation  of 
Laplace,  who,  although  knowing  more 
of  the  celestial  mechanism  than  any  man 
then  living,  said  earnestly,  on  his  death- 
bed, '  That  which  we  know  is  little ;  that 
which  we  know  not  is  immense.' " 

When  we  turn  to  examine  the  views 
which  were  held  respecting  the  sidereal 
system  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century  we  find  that  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  no  very  marked  points  of 
diflerence  from  those  at  present  enter- 
tained. Yet  have  many  important  dis- 
coveries been  made  in  the  inteival, 
which  seem  to  suggest  a  modification, 
in  many  regpects,  of  the  views  which 
have  so  long  held  their  ground.  What 
these  are  we  proceed  to  point  out. 

So  soon  as  the  Copemican  theory  had 
become  thoroughly  established,  and  had 
been  supplemented  by  adequate  concep- 
tions of  the  dimensions  of  the  Earth's 
orbit  round  the  Sun,  it  became  manifest 
that  the  stars  must  be  placed  at  an  enor- 


mous distance  from  the  solar  system. 
That  the  motion  of  the  Earth  in  an  orbit 
one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  miles 
in  diameter,  should  produce  no  appre- 
ciable effect  on  the  configuration  of  the 
constellations,  could  be  explained  in  no 
other  way  than  by  suppot^ing  that  an 
orbit  of  these  dimensions,  viewed  from 
the  nearest  fixed  star,  would  scarcely 
present  appreciable  propoi-tions.  And 
when  the  nicest  observation  with  the 
most  accurate  instruments  which  were 
then  procurable,  showed  that  any  paral- 
lactic displacements  which  might  exist 
among  the  stars,  were  insensible,  or,  at 
any  rate,  fell  short  of  recognized  instru- 
mental errors,  astronomers  were  com- 
pelled yet  further  to  extend  their  con- 
ceptions of  the  immensity  of  the  inter- 
val which  separates  the  Sun  from  the 
nearest  fixed  star. 

Accordingly,  the  notion  that  each  visi- 
ble star  may  be  a  Sun,  in  magnitude  and 
splendor  equal  to,  or  perhaps  excelling 
our  own,  was  early  recognized  by  astro- 
nomers as  not  merely  reconcilable  with 
the  apparent  minuteness  of  the  stars,  but 
as  suggested  by  a  comparison  of  the 
brilliancy  of  their  light  at  the  enormous 
distance  we  have  referred  to,  with  the 
splendor  of  the  great  luminary  of  our 
system.  And  it  was  seen  that  the  great 
variety  of  lustre  which  is  observed 
among  the  stars  is  no  evidence  of  any 
corresponding  variety  in  their  real  mag- 
nitudes, but  may  be  readily  explained  by 
the  supposition  that  the  stars  are  placed 
at  different  distances  from  the  Sun. 
Perhaps  astronomers  in  this  respect  fell 
into  the  opposite  error,  and  were  too 
ready  to  assume  diversity  of  distance 
as  the  sole,  or  almost  the  sole,  explana- 
tion of  difference  of  lustre.  "  The  sup- 
position," says  a  modem  writer,  "has 
been  usually  adopted;  and  we  accord- 
ingly consider  the  stars  to  derive  their 
variety  of  lustre  almost  ejitirelt/  from 
their  places  in  the  universe  being  at 
various  distances  from  us."  Here  we 
may  apply  the  first  lesson  which  is  taught 
us  by  a  consideration  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem ;  and,  from  the  analogy  of  that  sys- 
tem, with  the  infinite  diversity  of  mag- 
nitude presented  among  its  various 
members,  we  may  learn  to  expect  a  cor- 
responding diversity  among  the  compo- 
nents of  the  great  sidereal  system. 

When  the  considerations  which  had 
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been  applied  to  the  scattered  stars  visi- 
ble either  to  the  naked  eye  or  with  the 
telescope,  came  to  be  extended  to  that 
vast  irregular  annul  as  of  nebular  light 
called  the  galaxy,  or  Milky  Way,  the 
most  startling  conceptions  were  sng- 
gested  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
sidereal  system.  This  remarkable  zone 
had  from  the  earliest  ages  engaged  the 
attention  of  astronomers.  Long  before 
Galileo  had  resolved  portions  of  it  into 
stars,  pemocritus  had  maintained  just 
views  respecting  its  structure.  Manilius 
also  suggested — 

'*  An  major  densd  steUamm  tnrba  ooron4 
CoDtexit  flmnmaa,  et  crasso  lumine  candet, 
Et  fulgore  nitet  coUato  clarior  orbis." 

Regarded,  however,  as  a  zone  of  sunSj 
this  phenomenon  acquired  a  new  and 
astounding  significance.  If  we  could 
suppose  a  multitude  of  suns  resembling 
our  own  to  be  so  closely  compacted  to- 
gether as  the  component  stars  of  the 
Milky  Way  appear  to  be,  there  must 
result  an  inconceivable  splendor  in  those 
far-distant  regions;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  orbs  which  seem  to  lie  in  such 
close  order  are  in  reality  separated  by 
distances  comparable  with  those  which 
separate  the  Sun  from  the  nearest  fixed 
star,  how  inconceivably  distant  must 
they  lie  from  us,  that  such  intervals  as 
these  should  be  diminished  to  evanes- 
cence !  The  last  supposition  has  been 
the  one  universally  accepted  by  astro- 
nomers. Of  the  two  it  clearly  accounts 
best  for  the  observed  appearance  of  the 
galaxy.  I  shall  presently  have  occasion 
to  show  the  probability,  if  not  the  cer- 
tainty, that  neither  view  represents  the 
relations  which  actually  subsist  among 
the  stellar  components  of  the  Milky  Way. 
The  phenomena  presented  by  this  zone 
of  nebulous  light  are  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  remarkable  researches  of 
Sir  William  Herschel  among  the  fixed 
stars.  This  eminent  astronomer,  in  whom 
were  presented  all  the  qualifications  re- 
quired to  constitute  a  first-class  observer, 
side  by  side  with  that  power  of  syste- 
matic reasoning  on  observed  facts  which 
so  seldom  accompanies  the  highest  ob- 
serving powers,  was  early  fired  by  the 
bold  ambition  to  gauge  the  depths  of  our 
sidereal  system.  He  cast  aside  the  no- 
tion, which  had  been  held,  almost  un- 
questioned, till  his  day,  that  the  stars  of 
that  system  extend  on  every  side  to  an 


infinite  distance.  He  saw  that  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Milky  Way  affords  evidence 
that  the  sidereal  system  has  definite 
bounds ;  and  he  quickly  grasped  at  the 
only  method  which  is  available  for  the 
determination  of  its  figure.  ^'  This  great, 
inspired,  and  cautious  observer,"  says 
Humboldt  *'  first  cast  the  plumb-line  into 
the  depths  of  heaven,  to  determine  the 
boundaries  and  the  form  of  the  separate 
cluster  of  stars  which  we  inhabit."  It  has 
been  said  of  him  that  '^  he  broke  through 
the  barriers  of  the  heavens  {coelorum 
perrupit  ckmstra)^^  and  we  shall  pre- 
sently see  in  what  sense  these  words 
have  been  used.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  to  his  labors  and  to  those  of 
his  son  are  due  the  ideas  we  at  present 
hold  of  what  those  barriers  are.  He  was 
at  once  the  Romulus  and  the  Rem\is  of 
astronomy ;  be  marked  out  the  limits  of 
our  system,  and  he  showed  how  man 
might  boldly  venture  beyond  those  limits 
into  the  domain  of  the  illimitable. 

HerschePs  method  of  gauging  the  side- 
real heavens  has  been  long  and  deserv- 
edly the  theme  of  admiration.  The  bold- 
ness and  originality  of  the  conception, 
and  the  unwearying  perseverance  with 
which  the  laborious  processes  involved 
were  carried  out — by  the  elder  Herschel 
over  the  northern  hemisphere  and  by  the 
younger  over  the  southern — are  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  of  observational 
astronomy.  Assuming  a  certain  ap- 
proach to  uniformity  in  the  distiibution 
of  the  stars,  and  also  (for  this  is  very 
important)  that  there  is  no  such  l^w  of 
extinction  of  light  in  traversing  great 
distances  as  would  prevent  a  telescope  of 
great  power  from  penetrating  the  full 
depths  of  the  system  in  every  direction, 
it  is  clear  that  a  very  simple  process  will 
serve  to  indicate  the  relative  distance 
of  the  observer  from  different  parts  of 
the  system's  exterior  surface.  This  me- 
thod and  its  results  have  already  been 
discussed  in  the  pages  of  the  ^'Intel- 
lectual Observer."  We  have  seen  that 
the  labors  of  the  two  Herschels  seem  to 
show  that  the  stellar  system  forms  a  fiat- 
tish  disk  of  stars,  whose  central  plane 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  Milky  Way. 
In  one  direction  this  disk  is  cloven,  and 
those  parts  of  the  heavens  which  lie  oppo- 
site the  two  divisions  of  the  stellar  dit^k 
are  occupied  by  a  double  stream  of  milky 
light. 
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We  have  seen  also  that  Herschel  soon 
recognized  a  complexity  in  the  structure 
of  the  sidereal  system,  which  prevented 
him  from  regarding  the  figure  of  a  clo- 
ven disk  as  any  save  the  roughest  repre- 
sentation of  the  galactic  system.  He 
saw  that  in  portions  of  the  Milky  Way 
the  stars  exhibit  a  tendency  to  form 
themselves  into  clustering  groups,  and  he 
saw  that  a  tendency  of  this  sort  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  vitiate,  not  merely 
those  gauges  which  were  made  in  the 
direction  of  the  clustering  stars  them- 
selves, but  also  those  made  in  neighbor- 
ing regions;  for  where  the  stars  were 
clustering  together,  the  star-gaugings 
would  indicate  a  depth  not  really  pre- 
sented by  the  sidereal  system  in  that  di- 


rection, and  the  re^ons  in  which  stars 
were  more  sparsely  strewn,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  neighboring  aggregations, 
would  also  give  false  evidence,  but  of  an 
opposite  kind,  respecting  the  depth  of 
the  system. 

Other  peculiarities  militating  very 
strongly  against  the  idea  of  uniform  dis- 
tribution, and  sufficing  largely  to  enhance 
the  complexity  of  the  problem  which  the 
Herschels  have  striven  to  solve,  must  be 
reserved  for  Part  II.,  in  which  I  shall 
complete  the  discussion  of  accepled  the- 
ories, leaving  for  Part  III.  the  presen- 
tation of  the  new  views  which  seem  to 
be  suggested  by  modern  discoveries. 

(To  be  continned.) 
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Whobver  has  seen  the  fine  bay  of  St. 
Val^ry  only  in  sunshine  and  in  calm, 
when  the  waters  overspread  its  wide 
surface,  and  the  blue  heavens  are  re- 
flected in  its  sleeping  tide,  can  form  but 
an  imperfect  idea  of  the  wild  havoc  the 
sea  makes  when  it  rushes  in,  with  all  the 
force  of  a  south-west  wind  driving  it 
fiercely  up  the  channel,  full  into  the 
bosom  of  the  bay. 

It  would  require  a  skilful  pilot  to  bring 
a  ship  safe  into  port  in  such  weather, 
even  in  the  daylight;  but  at  the^time 
we  are  about  to  write  of,  it  was  night. 
Before  the  sun  had  gone  down,  sudden 
gusts  of  wind  had  lashed  up  the  waters ; 
and  now,  when  darkness  covered  in  both 
sea  and  sky,  the  tempest  broke  loose 
from  the  ominous  qaarter. 

The  moon  had  risen,  but  remained  hid 
behind  huge  masses  of  cloud;  only  at 
long  intervals  a  bright  ray  would  pierce 
a  luminous  path  across  the  troubled  sea. 
One  of  these  fieeting  radiances  discov- 
ered, in  momentary  distinctness,  the  out- 
line of  a  small  vessel ;  her  trim  masts, 
notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the  gale, 
carrying  a  press  of  sail.  She  rose  on  the 
waves  with  a  buoyancy  that  showed  she 
was  no  heavily  laden  craft.  The  situa- 
tion, however,  was  far  from  encouraging. 
The  waters  were  whirling  in  contending 
currents  amongst  the  numerous  sand- 
banks which  nearly  block  up  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay.  A  dense  mist  near 
the  shore  blotted  out  the  lights  of  the 
town.    Not  a  landmark  was  to  be  seen, 


and  everything  seemed  against  her  get- 
ting into  St.  Val6ry  that  night,  if  such 
was  the  intention  of  her  commander, 
who,  standing  on  the  deck  of  his  little 
vessel,  peered  anxiously  into  the  dark- 
ness. His  grave  and  almost  sombre  air 
showed  he  was  a  prey  to  melancholy 
thoughts  and  sad  forebodings.  How- 
ever, he  kept  his  vessel  gallantly  to  its 
course,  as  one  well  acquainted  with  the 
bay. 

And  now,  when  all  looked  most 
gloomy  and  desolate,  two  vivid  lights 
suddenly  appeared  high  up  on  the  head- 
land which  runs  out  into  the  sea.  The 
sailors  crossed  themselves  with  supersti- 
tious awe.  The  more  hopeful  thought 
they  were  twin  meteors  heaven  sent 
to  help  them  in  their  hour  of  greatest 
need;  others  declared  that  they  could 
see  a  gigantic  figure,  with  fiery  eyes, 
looming  indistinctly  through  the  dark- 
ness, and  waiting  for  their  destruction ; 
but  most  agreed  that  it  boded  no  good, 
and  that  when  strange  lights  were  seen 
at  sea,  disaster  was  at  hand. 

Certainly  very  different  was  the  real- 
ity from  these  conjectures.  A  splendid 
fSte  was  in  progress  at  the  Chateau  de 
Vimer^t,  a  fine  old  building,  surrounded 
by  moats  and  escarpments,  which  had 
formed  part  of  the  defences  of  the  town 
which  had  been  so  often  and  so  hotly  as- 
sailed and  taken  and  retaken  by  our 
countrymen,  in  those  days  when  the  bat- 
tles of  Agiiiconrt  and  Cressy  made  all  that 
country  resound  with  the  fame  of  the 
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soldiers  of  England  and   their  heroic 
leaders. 

Thech&teau  stood  on  the  sammit  of 
the  headland ;  the  ftiry  of  the  winds  had 
no  power  against  its  solid  walls.  It  had 
been,  till  lately,  uninhabited  for  a  long 
time,  bat  on  this  same  night  a  gay 
crowd  was  assembled  there ;  dancing  was 
going  on  with  great  spirit  in  the  centre 
hall,  which  was  brilliantly  illnminated. 
Its  two  large  windows,  through  which 
the  light  shone  out  into  the  darkness, 
were  the  mysterious  twin  meteors  that 
had  been  seen  so  far  out  at  sea. 

The  fiSte  was  given  by  the  "  Chate- 
laine," as  she  liked  to  call  herself,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Stuart  Leslie.  Weary  of  vi- 
brating between  Paris  and  London,  and 
hearing  the  chSteau  was  to  let,  she  had 
taken  it  without  reflection.  There  was 
neither  furniture  nor  society  to  be  had  in 
the  neighborhood,  it  is  true,  but  both 
eould  be  easily  imported  from  Paris. 

In  a  short  time  she  succeeded  even  be- 
yond her  expectations.  The "  gentle- 
man "  who  was  sent,  at  her  request,  from 
Messrs.  Sauvrezy  et  Cie.,  condescended 
to  supply  taste  and  carpets,  and  all  was 
done  in  splendid  style.  The  honorable 
lady  did  not  trouble  herself  about  the  ex- 
pense; she  never  meant  to  pay;  she 
never  paid  for  anything  if  she  could  help 
it — it  bored  her.  Visitors  came  fast 
enough.  Some  liked  the  change ;  some 
liked  Carry,  the  pretty  daughter  of  the 
hostess,  especially  as  she  was  a  reputed 
heiress;  but  above  all,  some  liked  the 
cook,  a  first-rate  artiste.  Still,  when  Oc- 
tober set  in,  ^'Madame  la  Chatelaine" 
found  it  began  to  be  difficult  to  amuse 
her  guests.  Old  General  Descamps, 
who  had  made  the  Russian  campaign, 
dreaded  the  autumnal  blasts,  and  shrank 
from  encountering  equinoxes ;  and  Mon- 
sieur Adolphe,  the  Paris  exquisite,  was 
heard  murmuring  that  things  were  very 
frigid  at  the  ch&teau — both  the  weather 
and  the  demoiselle. 

The  Ohitelaine  found  she  must  do 
something  to  keep  the  party  together. 
A  grand  idea  occurred  to  her.  She 
would  give  a  f^te  in  honor  of  her  ne- 
phew. Uis  birthday  would  be  on  the  20th 
of  that  month ;  nothing  could  be  more 
^  propos.  Her  nephew  was  George 
Leslie,  now  Lord  Kinsdale.  He  had 
succeeded  to  the  title  about  a  year  be- 
fore, and  had  been  abroad  ever  since. 


The  late  earl,  Mrs.  Leslie's  brother-in- 
law,  being  obliged  to  winter  in  the  south 
for  his  health,  and  being  never  so  well 
as  when  at  sea,  would  spend  much  of  his 
time  crusing  in  his  yacht  off  the  coasts  of 
France  and  Spain.  He  generally  took 
George  Leslie  with  him,  in  whom, 
though  so  young,  he  placed  great  con- 
fidence, and  would  leave  him  in  com- 
mand for  weeks -together  while  he  stay- 
ed on  shore.  He  had  left  George  and 
his  yacht  at  Nice  the  last  time  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland  to  transact,  as  he 
said,  some  important  business;  but  he 
died  suddenly  a  few  days  after  his  ar- 
rival, without  having  had  time  to  accom- 
plish it. 

Mrs.  Leslie  did  not  forget  that,  when 
last  together,  George  and  her  daughter 
had  seemed  attached  to  each  other ;  but 
then  his  prospects  were  very  uncertain, 
and  of  course  she  had  set  her  face 
against  the  intimacy.  Now  matters 
wore  a  different  aspect,  and  she  was  de- 
sircHiB  he  should  come  and  see  them  on 
his  way  to  England.  She  had  this  in 
view  when  she  proposed  the  fSte  in  his 
honor.  She  haa  sent  letter  after  letter 
to  the  ports  at  which  he  was  supposed 
to  touch,  but  as  yet  she  had  received  no 
answer.  Carry  had  once  written  a  few 
lines  saying,  if  he  did  come  to  &t.  Va- 
16i-y  on  his  birthday,  she  wished  he 
would  bring  her  a  little  Maltese  cross. 
The  one  he  had  given  her  years  before 
was  broken. 

Soon  a  letter  came  for  her.  It  looked 
large  and  consequential,  with  the  usual 
unnecessary  weight  of  paper  with  which 
English  people  are  wont  to  enrich  the 
post-office  at  the  expense  of  their  friends. 
It  was  terrible  overweight.  The  post- 
mark was  Brest ;  it  had  no  date  or  sig- 
nature ;  but  Carry  did  not  doubt  for  a 
moment  from  whom  it  came.  The  con- 
tents were  short. 

"  You  shall  have  your  cross.  I  prom- 
ise to  put  it  myself  in  your  hand  on  the 
day  you  mention,  at  St.  Val^ry.  You 
mav  depend  on  me." 

And  that  was  all ;  but  it  was  more 
than  sufficient  for  CaiTy's  mother,  who 
had  caught  sight  of  the  letter,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  it  by  some  ladylike 
stratagem. 

The  preparations  went  on  with  greater 
vigor,  and  the  day  arrived,  though 
Lord  Kinsdale  clid  not ;  but  the  '^  Ch&te- 
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liti  "  almost  forgot  the  individaal  in  the 
preparation  to  do  him  honor.  The 
evening  came,  and  how  few  knew  or 
thought  of  the  wild  raging  of  the  storm 
without  The  sound  of  the  tempest 
could  not  be  heard  for  the  gay  music. 
Mrs.  Leslie,  resplendent  in  jewels  that 
ought  to  have  been  real,  sailed  from 
room  to  room,  doing  the  honors  with 
much  dignity  and  grace. 

Carry  danced  and  sang,  and  did  all 
her  mother  required  of  her;  but  her 
heart  ached  as  the  evening  wore  on  as 
day  had  done,  and  no  cousm  came  to  lay 
the  little  cross  in  her  hand.  Worn  out 
with  expectation  and  fatigue,  she  made 
her  escape  from  amongst  the  dancers, 
and,  passing  through  a  corridor  which 
traversed  the  house,  took  refuge  in  a 
small  drawing-room  which  she  called 
her  own.  She  felt  that  even  the  damp 
atmosphere  of  that  dismal  night  would 
be  a  relief,  after  the  crowded  ball-room 
and  the  pent-up  feelings  which  oppress- 
ed her ;  so,  opening  the  glasa-door,  she 
stepped  out  on  the  terrace.^ 

At  this  moment  a  dark  figure  ap- 
proached on  the  gravel  walk;  a  man 
wrapped  in  a  cloak,  walking  heavily,  as 
one  wearjr  and  exhausted.  He  was  pasa- 
ing  by  without  looking  round,  when  an 
exclamation  from  Carry  caused  him  to 
start,  and  then  stop  opposite  to  her. 

"  George,  is  that  you  at  last  ? "  she 
said,  and  sprang  forward  to  meet  and 
welcome  him.  He  did  not  speak,  but 
she  took  his  hand,  and  made  him  come 
in  at  the  open  door.  Her  gay  and  festive 
dress,  as  the  lights  in  the  room  shone 
down  npon  it,  seemed  to  impress  him  dis- 
agreeably, 

"  How  did  you  get  into  the  bay,  with 
the  sea  so  wild — are  you  wet,  are  you 
tired?"  He  answered  her  questions 
gloomily  and  shortly. 

"See,"  she  said,  touching  the  white 
moss-roses  in  her  hair,  "your  favorite 
flowei-s  I  I  wore  them  in  honor  of  your 
arrival.  I  knew  you  would  come,  and 
yet  I  had  almost  given  up  all  hope,  it  is 
so  late,  nearly  twelve  o'clock." 

Her  eagerness  and  joy  bad  carried  her 
on,  but  there  was  no  response  from 
George  to  echo  back  her  kind  and  joy- 
ous words. 

"  I  am  quite  unfit  to  come  here,"  he 
said,  "  where  you  are  all  keeping  holiday. 
I  am  too  weary.    CaniSot  I  get  to  ray 


room  out  of  the  way  of  this  glare  and 
glitter  ?  " 

"You  will  change  your  things  and 
come  down  again  ?  "  asked  Carry,  con- 
siderably chilled,  but  not  doubting  that 
such  was  his  intention. 

"  No.  You  had  better  not  mention  to 
any  one  that  I  am  here.  I  meant  to 
have  got  in  quietly,  only  you  saw  me. 
But  if  I  cannot  be  alone  here  to-night,  I 
will  go  down  to  the  Basse  Ville  again." 

"As  you  like,"  said  Carry,  haughtily, 
and  opening  the  door  into  the  corridor. 
"That  is  your  way;  the  servants  will 
light  you  to  your  room  and  assist  yon." 

Her  cousin  was  passing  on  with  an  ab- 
stracted air,  but  he  stopped,  turned 
round,  and  going  up  to  Carry  took  her 
hand,  and  said,  "Carry,  there  is  your 
cross.    I  never  break  a  promise." 

In  another  moment  she  was  alone;  but 
the  cross  was  in  her  hand,  attached  to  a 
little  gold  chain  of  beautiful  workman- 
ship. There  was,  as  on  the  former  cross, 
her  initials  intertwined  with  his.  Per- 
haps she  ought  to  have  put  it  away  in- 
dignantly, so  completely  had  its  donor 
disappointed  her  in  this  strange  meeting. 
But  she  passed  the  little  chain  round  her 
neck,  and  the  cross  was  pressed  against 
a  heart  full  of  doubts  she  could  not  solve, 
and  affection  she  could  not  conquer.  To 
her  the  events  of  the  night  were  over, 
and  all  its  interest  centred  in  these  last 
few  minutes. 

While  these  gayeties  were  going  on  at 
the  chateau,  a  very  different  scene  was 
being  enacted  on  the  beach  below. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  storm  was  at  its 
height,  the  waves  were  beating  high  up 
on  the  embankment  which  protects  the 
town  from  the  sea.  The  wash  of  waters 
was  so  great  that  it  was  feared  the  waves 
would  overleap  the  unfinished  dyke,  and 
fiood  the  newly  planted  ground  behind, 
and  perhaps  carry  away  some  of  the 
houses  of  many  hues,  decked  out  with 
balconies,  which  form  the  broken  street 
running  along  the  base  of  the  hill.  Sud- 
denly a  roar  of  waters  made  itself  heard 
inside  the  digite  ;  and  a  foaming  torrent, 
carrying  everything  before  it,  came  dash- 
ing over  the  embankment.  A  little  fan* 
cifuMooking  cottage  lay  exactly  opposite 
the  opening  made  by  the  fury  of  the 
wave^.  It  stood  for  a  short  time  the 
brunt  of  their  attack ;  but  they  encircled 
the  small  tenement,  and  danced  round  it 
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in  wild  eddies.  They  sapped  the  foun- 
dations, and  the  tottering  walls  crumbled 
and  fell  inwards.  One  piercing  cry  rose 
above  the  din  of  the  elements.  Then  the 
waters  rushed  in  ovpf  the  ruins,  the  fall- 
ing of  timber,  the  crash  of  the  simple  fur- 
niture, and  all  was  over  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  tide  was  on  the  turn,  it  was  the  last 
effort  of  the  receding  waves,  they  came 
no  higher,  nor  ever  came  so  high 
again.  Yet  what  had  they  not  done  ? 
The  neighbors  came  running  towards  the 
spot  to  offer  help ;  but  M'hen  they  saw 
the  state  of  the  cottage,  they  dared  not 
enter  lest  they  should  be  crushed  by  the 
fall  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  wall. 
As  they  stood  alarmed  and  hesitating,  a 
young  man,  evidently  an  Englishman, 
hurriedly  making  his  way  through  the 
group,  seized  one  of  the  torches  held 
by  the  night-watchers,  and  clambering 
over  the  broken  wall,  sprang  down  into 
the  midst  of  the  ruins. 

The  young  mistress  of  the  little  dwell- 
ing, whom  all  in  La  Fert6  believed  to  be 
a  widow,  calling  her  "R6n6e  la  belle 
veuve,"  was  lying  without  life  by  the  bed 
of  her  only  child,  a  boy  of  six  years  old — 
there,  where  she  had  so  often  sat  count- 
ing her  beads,  or  telling  him  wonderful 
tales  of  some  giants  or  saints.  The  deep 
wound  across  her  chest  and  shoulders 
told  how  she  had  died.  It  needed  but 
one  look  to  see  that  for  her  all  hope  was 
over.  But  the  boy,  the  inmate  of  the 
little  bed, was  he  crushed— dying — dead  ? 

The  young  Englishman  raised  the  flick- 
ering torch  which  threw  a  yellow  gleam 
across  the  scene  of  desolation ;  its  waver- 
ing light  fell  on  the  face  of  the  boy — 
white,  immovable,  but,  as  if  by  a  mira- 
cle, uninjured.  The  broken  rafter  which 
had  fallen  against  the  bed  had  acted  as  a 
protecting  bulwark,  and  had  screened 
him  from  the  brickwork  which  lay 
around.  Quickly,  yet  tenderly,  a  strong 
hand  released  him  from  his  perilous  posi- 
tion. The  heart  still  beat;  the  delicate 
frame,  the  sofl  limbs,  were  unhurt.  The 
voung  man  lifted  him  up,  and  wrapping 
him  in  his  cloak  stepped  lightly  over  the 
broken  masses  and  carried  him  out  in 
safety. 

A  cheer  broke  from  the  people  when 
they  saw  him,  but  it  was  soon  changed 
to  a  low  wail,  for  in  a  few  words  he  told 
them  of  the  sad  fate  of  the  poor  mother; 
then,  without  faltering  one  instant  in  the 


rescue  of  the  child,  he  bore  him  at  his 
utmost  speed  up  the  steep  hillside  to  the 
farm  de  la  Mitairie.  He  went  in;  a 
quiet-looking  woman  was  sitting  by  the 
fire,  which  was  still  burning.  He  stopped 
before  it,  and  opening  his  cloak  laid  the 
boy  on  her  arms. 

Her  eyes  fell  on  the  pale,  motionless 
face;  she  saw  the  hands  clenched  and 
the  limbs  rigid. 

"  Ah,  sir !  "  she  said,  "  our  dearest  boy 
is  dead  I  he  was  here  this  morning  full  of 
life  and  joy.  How  is  this !  Helas,  h^las  I" 
and  she  sobbed  aloud.  The  startled  in- 
habitants of  the  farm  gathered  round. 
Some  brought  her  coverings,  some  chafed 
the  little  feet,  some  sprinkled  essences 
and  holy  water  on  the  child's  temples. 
The  young  Englishman  looked  on  with 
the  deepest  anxiety  and  distress ;  but 
now  his  face  brightened,  for  he  was  sure 
the  hand  which  still  lay  in  his  made  a 
slight  movement.  The  lips,  too,  parted, 
and  a  halfsigh  escaped  from  between 
them.  The  white  eyelids  quivered; 
another  effort,  and  the  beautiful  eyes 
looked  wonderingly  forth. 

At  this  moment  other  shadows  dark- 
ened the  threshold.  Some  of  the  men 
who  had  remained  near  the  cottage  had 
summoned  up  courage  enough  to  fetch 
the  body  of  poor  Ren6e  out  from  the 
ruins.  They  had  been  afraid  of  risking 
themselves  to  save  the  living,  but  their 
faith  forbade  them  to  leave  the  dead 
unburied ;  so  they  '  hastily  formed  a 
"  brancard  "  as  best  they  could,  and  lay- 
ing the  poor  mother  on  it  bore  her 
through  wind  and  storm  up  the  winding 
path,  where  she  and  her  boy  had  so  often 
gathered  violets  under  the  high  trees,  to 
the  Metairie,  her  sister's  house ;  and  now 
they  were  about  to  enter. 

^^ Stand  back,  for  God's  sake:  the 
child  must  not  see  his  mother  thus  I" 
exclaimed  the  Englishman,  as  the  eyes 
of  the  boy,  just  recovered  from  his  death- 
like swoon,  turned  to  the  doorway.  But 
the  warning  came  too  late.  There  on 
the  brancard  lay  "  la  belle  R6n6e,"  her 
face  uncovered;  her  chest  and  white 
shoulders  crushed  in ;  her  black  hair 
falling  on  each  side  of  her  pain-struck 
face.  The  child  half-raised  himself,  and 
gazed  on  his  mother  for  a  moment,  with 
bewildered  eyes,  through  which  pierced 
suddenly  a  gleam  of  fatal  intelligence ; 
then  fell  back  with  a  shiver. 
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The  bearers  passed  on  into  an  inner 
chamber,  and  there  they  laid  the  dead 
R6n6e ;  and  the  cure,  who  had  followed 
them  to  the  farm,  knelt  down  by  her 
side  and  said  prayers  for  her  soul. 

The  moining  following  that  night  of 
storms  was  cheerful  and  sunshiny.  The 
grounds  round  the  chateau  were  gay  with 
autumnal  flowers.  All  nature  looked 
joyous  and  glad.  Eyery  branch  and  twig 
was  wet  with  dew ;  and  every  dewdrop 
glistened  in  the  sun's  rays.  The  bay, 
"  one  while  a  lake,  the  next  a  waste  of 
sand,"  lay  with  its  tranquil  waters  un- 
conscious of  all  change.  A  few  fisher- 
men's boats,  with  their  white  sails  spread, 
were  hovering  about  in  the  sunshine  like 
a  flight  of  butterflies.  General  Descamps 
and  Monsieur  Adolphe  were  walking  up 
and  down  the  long  avenue  behind  the 
chfiteau,  waiting  for  breakfast,  and  smok- 
ing their  cigars. 

"  And  so  you  really  proposed  last  night 
to  the  jeune  demoiselle  ?  "  the  General 
asked,  laughing,  and  turning  to  his  friend. 

"  Proposed  I    Who  told  you  so  ?  " 

"Oh!  everybody." 

"  Everybody  is  wrong  then,"  answered 
Monsieur  Adolphe,  eagerly.  "  I  do  not 
commit  myself  in  that  way.  I  may  have 
said  something  to  '  la  maman.'  " 

"  Ah,  well !  "  said  the  General.  "  Eng- 
lish girls  are  not  like  French,  whose 
parents  settle  everything.  You  had 
better  ask  her ;  but  you  will  not  succeed. 
Mademoiselle  will  refuse  you." 

"  Refuse  me ! "  M.  Adolphe  tried  to 
look  tall  at  the  i<lea.  It  was  not  easy ; 
for  he  was  but  five  feet  six  inches,  in  very 
high-heeled  boots.  His  face  was  hand- 
some, so  was  his  figure,  according  to 
French  notions  ;  large  in  the  shoulders,  a 
wasp-like  waist,  with  hands  and  feet  like 
a  woman's.  "  Refuse  me  I  "  he  repeated ; 
and  cast  a  triumphant  look  downwards 
over  his  person.  "  No  one  will  refuse 
me.     No  '  petite  Anglaise ' — " 

"Stop!"  said  the  General.  "The 
*  petite  Anglaise '  is  charming.  She  has 
refused  better  men  than  you.  She  will 
be  a  countess  before  the  year  is  out.  But 
here  she  comes." 

"And  not  alone,"  said  M.  Adolphe, 
"  Who  can  that  rough-looking  fellow  be, 
who  is  with  her  ?  These  young  English 
girls  like  a  stroll  with  a  man  as  much  as 
any  of  our  '  bourgeoisie '  out  on  a  holi- 
day." 


Even  the  General  looked  a  little  sur- 
piised. 

"  She  seems  quite  wrapped  up  in  him 
too— at  least,  in  his  cloak,"  added 
Adolphe,  sneeringly. 

There  was  truth  in  this  observation, 
for  as  they  came  out  of  the  shelter 
of  the  house,  the  cold  wind  made  her 
shiver;    and  her  (Companion,  taking  off 
his  cloak,  drew  it  round  her ;  not  with- 
out some  little  care  not  to  disturb  a 
Maltese  cross  which  hung  by  a  gold  chain 
round  her  throat.    They  went  on  a  few 
steps  without  seeing  that  they  were  ob- 
served ;  then  turned  to  sit  down  on  the 
old  stone  seat  under  the  tall  fir  tree,  and 
seemed   to  talk  earnestly.    Carry  was 
saying : 

"  1  ou  left  the  chateau  again  last  night, 
after  I  saw  you?  You  did  not  sleep 
there  ;  you  only  returned  when  Celestine 
came  with  the  eggs  and  milk  from  the 
M^tairie  ?  " 

George  looked  down,  puzzled  and 
hesitating. 

"  I  did  not  find  what  I  wanted,  what 
I  came  for,  last  night.  Did  any  one  see 
me  but  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  believe  not ;  but  what,  then, 
did  you  come  for,  since  it  was  evidently 
not  to  see  us  ?  "  asked  Carry,  with  some- 
thing of  mortification  in  her  tone. 

"  I  had  ordered  letters  to  be  sent  here 
for  me.   I  was  very  anxious  to  find  one." 

"  And  did  you  ?" 

"No,  not  the  one  I  wanted." 

"  So  you  went  away  again ;  and  where 
to  ?" 

"  Do  not  question  me,"  he  said  inter- 
rupting her,  "  I  am  in  no  mood  to  bear 
it." 

"Unkind  and  selfish,"  began  Carry, 
warmly.    "  How  changed  you  are  since 

"  Forgive  me,  Carry,"  he  said,  taking 
her  hand;  "but  my  mind  is  much  ha- 
rassed. If  you  knew  all  I  wish  to  say, 
and  dare  not,  you  would  not  be  surprised 
that  I  have  brought  you  here  to  ask  you 
one  question.  My  peace  of  mind  de- 
pends on  it.    It  is  in  your  power  to — " 

He  paused  ;  he  pressed  her  hand  with- 
in his.  She  was  silent,  but  her  breath 
came  quick,  and  her  heart  beat  double 
tides. 

"  Carry,  we  have  been  friends  since 
the  days  when  we  were  children.  No 
one  seemed  to  me  bo  good,  so  sweet  as 
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you."    He  stopped,  Carry's  little  hand 
trembled,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

"  Now  we  have  been  parted  for  some 
time,  but  I  find  you  unchanged.  No,  I 
am  wrong ;  you  are  dearer  to  me  than 
ever.  I  look  to  you  to  help  nie  in  the 
])ath  that  lies  before  me.  I,  like  my 
bo^t,  have  been  sadly  beat  about  by  con- 
tending waves,  and  I  cannot  see  my 
way  alone.  Will  you  consent  to  be  my 
pilot  ?  » 

Again  her  hand  trembled;  her  head 
drooped  forward,  and  the  gossamer  veil 
fell  over  her  agitated  face.  She  could 
not  muster  courage  to  speak ;  she  dare 
not  let  him  guess  the  ecstasy  of  her 
spirits,  as  the  conviction  grew  strong  in 
her  heart  that  all  her  aching  fears  and 
doubts  were  over — that  he  loved  her, 
that  he  was  asking  her  to  be  his  wife. 

At  this  moment  the  General  and 
Adolphe,  who  had  been  watching  the 
t6te-a-t6te  from  a  distance,  came  forward. 
Monsieur  Adolphe,  who  thought  the 
rough-dressed  man  had  enjoyed  too 
.  much  of  the  company  of  the  "  honora- 
ble mees,"  stepped  up,  and  looking  sig- 
nificantly at  her  companion,  "  hoped  she 
had  enjoyed  her  morning  stroll  in  pleas- 
ant society  ?" 

George  sprang  up,  and  brushed  by  the 
Frenchman,  leaving  Carry  to  her  per- 
plexities. But  while  she  was  still  un- 
certain what  to  do  or  say,  the  breakfast- 
bell,  which  usually  rang  out  a  decorous 
peal,  began  to  clamor  violently.  All 
the  guests  at  the  ch&teau  assembled 
at  the  door,  headed  by  the  Chatelaine 
dressed  most  becomingly  in  white  mius- 
lin  and  Valenciennes. 

"  My  dear !"  said  she,  rushing  up  to 
her  daughter,  "the  whole  town  has 
been  carried  away  in  the  night.  The 
inhabitants  are  houseless — naked  ;  no, 
not  that;  but  you  understand  what  I 
mean.  They  have  lost  all,  and  suffer 
hunger.  We  are  leaving  our  breakfast 
to  go  to  them  en  masse.  General,  will 
you  be  our  guide  ?"  and,  taking  his  arm, 
she  and  her  companion  led  the  way  down 
to  La  Ferte. 

When  they  arrived  on  the  shore,  they 
were  much  amazed  to  find  that  all  look- 
ed as  it  had  done  the  day  before.  They 
stared  at  the  people  ;  the  people  stared 
at  them,  until  an  old  sailor  pointed  on- 
wards, and,  passing  some  trees  and  turn- 
ing a  corner,  they  came  in  view  of  poor 


Rente's  cottage,  or  at  least  of  what  was 
left  of  it ;  and  so  desolate  did  the  miser- 
able ruins  look,  that  even  the  hardest- 
hearted  of  the  party,  who  we  may 
fairly  say  was  Mrs.  Leslie  herself,  burst 
into  tears,  and  wept  most  becomingly ; 
then  smoothed  her  ruffled  brow,  and 
looked  about  her,  the  picture  of  woe  and 
wonderment. 

"Mais  voyez  done,"  said  Adolphe,  in 
a  low  voice,  to  the  General.  "  There  is 
our  friend  of  la  haut — our  pilot  I  I  know 
he  is  one,  for  I  heard  him  say  something 
to  Mees  Gary  just  now  about  being  one. 
See,  there  he  is  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins. 
What  can  he  be  doing  ?" 

It  certainly  was  the  same  **  pilot."  He 
was  evidently  looking  for  something,  and 
was  too  intent  upon  his  search  to  notice 
the  arrival  of  the  party  from  the  chateau. 
But  he  now  apparently  succeeded  in  his' 
object,  for  he  pulled  out  of  a  crushed 
"  bureau"  a  curiously  carved  box,  with 
initials  in  silver  on  the  lid.  The  General 
called  out  to  him,  in  an  authoritative 
tone,  to  come  out  of  that  dangerous 
place,  if  he  did  not  want  to  be  buried 
alive.  *'  You  seem,"  he  added  with  a 
look  at  the  box,  "  to  care  more  for  your 
pocket  than  your  life." 

But  the  "honorable  miladi"no  sooner 
caught  sight  of  him,  as  he  issued  from 
the  ruins,  than  she  rushed  at  him,  with  a 
little  scream  of  joy;  and,  kissing  him 
heartily  on  both  cheeks,  introduced  him 
to  her  friends  as  her  dear  nephew — the 
hero  of  last  night's  fete— the  young 
Lord  Kinsdale. 

This  theatrical  announcement  seemed 
to  be  agreeable  to  no  one.  M.  Adolphe 
turned  yellow,  then  red,  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  cast  a  look  of  profound  dis- 
gust around  him,  and  whispering  an 
adieu  to  the  General,  who  looked  pro- 
vokingly  knowing,  walked  off  like  a 
man  who  had  been  ill-treated,  and  took 
the  first  train  back  to  Paris ;  hearing 
ever  after  a  decided  antipathy  to  English 
girls  in  general,  and  to  Mees  Carry  in 
particular. 

George  seemed  almost  as  much  sur- 
prised as  Adolphe  himself,  though  he  did 
not  go  off  in  a  solitary  state.  He  re- 
ceived the  salutations  of  the  company 
with  a  constrained  air ;  then  turning  to 
Carry,  who  took  the  arm  he  offered,  he 
led  her  up  the  path  to  the  Metairie, 
leaving  Mrs.  Leslie  lost  in  astonishment 
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at  his  sudden  appearance,  and  eqaallj 
Ruddeo  departure.  But  he  had  taken 
Carry  with  him,  so  she  contented  her- 
self with  a  French  excuse  to  French 
people,  ^'  Lord  Einsdale  is  English,  there- 
fore he  must  be  eccentric." 

Meanwhile  George  walked  on  in 
silence  with  Carry,  looking  pale  and  agi- 
tated ;  and  she,  remembering  their  last 
interview,  did  not  like  to  be  the  first  to 
speak.  When  they  came  to  the  Metairie, 
he  took  her  into  and  across  the  wide 
room. 

"  Carry,"  he  said,  "  I  owe  no  explana- 
tions to  your  mother ;  but  you  at  least 
must  know  the  truth:"  and  drawing 
aside  the  curtains  of  a  little  bed,  which 
stood  in  an  alcove,  he  pointed  to  the 
beautiful  child  of  poor  K6n6e,  who  lay 
there  in  a  deep  slumber. 

^^Look  at  that  poor  suffering  child. 
He  is  to  be  the  future  Lord  Einsdale." 

Carry  started.  There  was  both  con- 
sternation and  reproach  in  her  voice  as 
she  exclaimed,  "  Then  he  is  your  son ; 
and  you  must  have  been  married  all 
these  years  and  have  not  told  us.  Can 
R^n^e  have  been  your  wife  ?" 

"  Good  heavens  I  Carry,  how  have  I 
led  you  to  imagine  such  a  thing  ?  Surely 
you  know  that  I  love  you,  and  you  only. 
How  could  I  have  married  R6n6e?  she 
was  the  late  Earl's  wife,  and  this  is  their 
son.  The  rightful  heir,  instead  of  me. 
I  was  informed  of  this  in  a  letter  written 
to  me  the  day  before  he  died,  but  which 
was  only  lately  found  in  bis  papers,  and 
sent  on  to  me.  His  object  in  going  to 
Scotland  was  to  prepare  everything  for 
acknowledging  his  marriage ;  but  all  his 
plans  were  frustrated  by  his  sadden 
death.  He  had  left  Ren6e  and  his  son  in 
the  south  of  France,  provided  with  every 
comfort,  and  promising  to  return  shortly ; 
but  they  heard  of  him  no  more.  After 
waiting  some  months  they  found  their 
way  to  St.  Val6ry,  to  be  near  her  family, 
who  live  here  at  the  Metairie." 

"And  have  you  the  proofs  of  this 
marriage  ?" 

"Yes.    I  only  wanted  a  few  indis- 

Eensable  papers  which  R^n^e  had  with 
er,  and  which  were  in  the  box  I  sought 
for,  and  found  just  now  in  the  ruins." 

"  Then  you  have  risked  your  life,  not 
only  to  save  the  child,  as  I  was  told  by 
the  people  down  there,  but  a\so  to  secure 
these  papers,  which  will  deprive  you  of 
rank  and  fortune?" 


"  I  lose  more  than  rank  and  fortnne. 
Carry ;  I  lose  you.  Your  mother  would 
have  given  you  to  Lord  Einsdale;  she 
will  never  allow  you  to  marry  your 
cousin,  when  he  is  only  George  Leslie 
again." 

"Yet  when  you  came  to  me  this 
morning — "     Carry  hesitated. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  my  path  was  be- 
set with  difficulties,  and  you  alone  could 
be  my  pilot  ?  I  must  go  to  England  to 
place  all  these  documents  in  the  hands 
of  our  family  lawyers.  I  must  relin- 
quish everythmg  I  hold  most  dear.  But 
I  could  not  do  this  without  seeing  you — 
without  some  token  from  you  that  you 
thought  me  right.  And  before  I  start 
on  my  solitary  path,  let  me  hear  yon 
wish  me  God-speed." 

"Oh,  George,"  she  answered,  "all 
you  have  decided  on  is  most  right,  most 
honorable.  But  though  this  morning, 
when  I  thought  you  w^ere  Lord  Kins*- 
dale,  I  dared  not  own  how  much  I  loved, 
now  I  can— ^I  do.  You  need  not  relin- 
quish me  because  you  are  only  George 
Leslie  once  more.  I  will  be  yours  when- 
ever you  will  claim  me." 

Her  words  rekindled  the  hopes  he  had 
put  aside  forever,  and  at  once  broke 
down  his  resolution  to  give  her  up. 
With  most  earnest  and  devoted  love 
they  plighted  their  troth,  and  sweet 
words  came  apace.  Still  the  time  for 
his  departure  had  arrived;  his  yacht 
had  to  be  at  sea  with  the  next  tide,  but 
before  he  went  he  claimed  from  her  one 
solemn  promise:  for  pity,  for  justice* 
sake,  to  guard  the  child  from  all  harm. 
For  how  deeply  would  his  honor  be 
stained  if  any  evil  should  befall  him 
while  under  his  keeping  I  The  promise 
was  given,  and  George  was  gone. 

Carry  felt  her  heart  bound  up  in  her 
little  charge.  For  the  two  following 
days  she  was  constantly  with  him.  On 
the  morning  of  the  next,  the  day  of  his 
mother's  funeral,  she  went  down  early, 
taking  him  some  flowers  be  had  asked 
for  the  night  before.  She  found  him 
lying,  apparently  in  a  sort  of  torpor. 
He  took  no  notice,  except  to  hold  out 
his  hand  for  the  flowers,  and  utter  a 
few  broken  words.  She  stayed  with 
him  until  the  family  returned  from  the 
funeral,  and  then  left  him  with  Celestine, 
poor  Renee's  sister.  In  the  evening  she 
went  again,  and  found  Celestine   had 
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qnitted  her  post  by  the  bed,  and  had 
snifted  her  seat  to  the  fire.  The  night 
was  cold,  and  she  had  felt  shivery  and 
chilly  after  the  iiineral. 

"  And  the  child  ?"  asked  Carry. 

'^  Oh !  he  had  been  moaning  and  mnr- 
muring  for  a  long  time,  something  about 
his  mother,  and  their  taking  her  away. 
Then  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  so,  I 
think,  did  I." 

*'  Then  stay  here  and  warm  yourself," 
said  Carry ;  "  I  will  sit  by  him  for 
a  while."'  She  went  to  the  bed,  and, 
putting  aside  the  curtains,  advanced  her 
hand  quietly  to  feel  if  the  little  fellow's 
head  was  hot.  A  terrible  outcry  startled 
Celestine.  Carry  sprang  towards  her, 
white  as  death. 

"  Oh,  Celestine  I  the  child !  " 

"  la  he  dead,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  He  is  gone  I  " 

She  seized  the  light:  a  moment's 
search  showed  he  was  not  in  the  room. 
All  the  doors  were  fastened,  except  the 
one  which  opened  out  towards  the 
church,  by  which  she  had  entered. 

"The  churchyard!"  cried  Carry,  al- 
most with  a  scream.  "He  knows  all. 
He  has  gone  there  to  his  mother." 

Her  woman's  instinct  was  right.  The 
two  girls  dashed  along  the  path.  Carry 
far  outstripping  Celestine.  A  woman 
met  her  coming  from  the  churchyard. 
"  Have  you  seen  any  one  there — a  little 
child  ?  "  asked  Carry. 

"Don't  go  on,  mademoiselle,"  said 
the  woman ;  "  R^n^e  la  belle  was  buried 
there  to  day,  and  her  ghost  is  sitting  on 
the  new-made  grave  with  flowers  in  its 
hand,  and  moaning  piteously." 

"  It  is  no  ghost ;  it  is  her  child,"  said 
CaiTy,  and  she  fiew  on,  hoping  to  find 
the  miserable  little  wanderer.  But  when 
she  came  to  the  stone  stile  which  opened 
into  the  churchyard,  the  white  crosses 
were  all  she  could  see. 

"  Oh,  mademoiselle,"  said  Celestine, 
running  up,  "  I  have  just  met  the  sex- 
ton's little  daughter  I  She  says  she  saw 
him,  and  spoke  to  him,  and  begged  him 
to  go  home.  But  he  only  cried  more 
bitterly,  and  said,  ^His  mother  was  not 
in  the  churchyard;  the  waters  had 
washed  her  away.  He  must  find  her 
and  lay  the  flowers  in  the  deep  wound 
in  her  chest ; '  and  he  ran  on  towards  the 
sands.  He  must  have  quite  lost  his 
senses." 


"  To  the  sands ! "  said  Garry.  «  Then 
we  must,  indeed,  follow  him  quickly. 
You  run  round  by  the  street  and  I  will 
go  straight  on,"  and  she  continued  her 
way  down  to  the  river-side. 

There  was  a  light,  and  some  sailors 
near  it. 

"Had  they  seen  a  little  boy?"  she 
asked,  breathlessly. 

"  Yes,  one  had  come,  maybe  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before,  and  had  said  his 
mother  was  waiting  for  him  out  there 
on  the  other  side,  and  had  asked  them 
to  row  him  across,  and  they  had  done  as 
he  wanted." 

"  He  has  no  mother,"  said  Carry.  "  I 
must  go  to  him.  Pray  take  me  across 
after  him."  They  did  so  willingly,  but 
cautioned  her  not  to  loiter  on  the  sands, 
as  the  tide  was  coming  in. 

She  had  hardly  gone  many  steps  when 
she  caught  sight  of  him  at  some  distance 
from  her.  He  seemed  hesitating  which 
way  to  go ;  but  before  she  could  get  near 
him,  the  sound  of  the  waves  which  were 
rolling  in  with  the  coming  tide  struck 
upon  his  ear.  He  turned  and  fled  along 
the  sands,  with  a  speed  which  the  grow- 
ing darkness  made  it  impossible  for 
Carry  at  once  to  overtake  him.  A 
terrible  panic  came  over  her.  The  sea 
was  on  ner  track,  closing  in  upon  her 
with  its  relentless  tide.  She  was  now 
amongst  the  dissected  fragments  of  land 
which  border  the  bay,  always  unsafe,  but 
now  channelled  in  and  out  with  water. 
She  found  herself  almost  surrounded. 
One  way  alone  was  still  open  towards 
firm  ground;  but  on  the  other  side, 
away  wliere  the  sea  had  already  invaded 
the  land  more  rapidly,  she  saw  the 
white  gleaming  figure  of  the  poor  boy. 

Turning  from  the  only  path  which  led 
to  safety,  she  crossed  the  dangerous 
eddies  which  separated  them,  and  reached 
the  place  where  he  stood.  His  limbs, 
paralyzed  with  cold,  could  barely  sup- 
port him.  He  saw  her,  and  stretched 
out  his  hands  toward  her.  "  Ma  m^re, 
c'est  toi  ?  "  he  whispered,  and  his  cold 
lips  were  pressed  to  hers.  She  w  ould 
not  undeceive  him ;  it  was  a  moment  of 
ecstasy  for  him.  But  poor  Carry  felt 
the  sea  splashing  round  them;  one 
moment  more  and  the  waves,  washing 
over  them,  carried  them  away.  Her 
last  effort  was  to  clasp  the  child  to  her 
bosom.    The  drowning  girl  could  only 
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raise  one  despairiDg  cry,  and  the  stifling 
waters  closed  over  her* 

But  happily,  before  she  sank,  one  bent 
npon  saving  her  was  close  at  hand  with 
a  small  boat  and  two  strong  rowers; 
guided  by  her  cry,  he  had  been  able  to 
reach  the  spot  in  time  to  catch  her  by 
her  white  garments,  as  she  floated  by  on 
the  dark  waters,  and  to  draw  her  and 
her  now,  alas!  lifeless  burden  into  the 
boat.  The  oars  glanced  like  lightning 
through  the  waters  as  they  bore  them 
back  to  the  town. 

George  Leslie,  on  arriving  at  Dover, 
had  received  a  hurried  note  from  the 
Ch&telaine,  saying  that,  as  all  her  friends 
were  going,  she  intended  to  leave  St. 
Val^ry  at  once,  and  would  be  glad  if  he 
would  meet  her  in  London. 

Not  knowing  what  might  happen  to 
the  child  he  had  intrusted  to  Carry  if 
her  mother  took  her  away,  he  thought 
it  best  to  return  immediately  and  make 
fresh  arrangements ;  so  leaving  his  yacht 
at  Dover  he  recrossed,  and  hastened  on 
by  train  to  St.  Val^ry.  He  had  just 
arrived,  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  Me- 
tairie,  when  he  met  Celestine  full  of 
terror  and  dismay,  from  whom  he  learnt 
all  that  had  happened. 

He  instantly  realized  the  danger  Carry 
and  the  child  were  in.  Scattering 
money  and  promises,  he  obtained  instant 
help.  And  well  it  was  he  made  no  delay, 
or  Carry  would  have  been  lost  to  him 
forever.  As  for  the  little  child,  the  ob- 
ject of  so  much  solicitude,  this  time  he 
was  doomed.  All  the  efforts  of  the 
courageous  girl  had  failed  to  save  him. 


* 

The  little  spirit  must  have  departed  with 
the  first  waves  which  washed  over  them. 
But  her  self-devotion  was  not  altogether 
useless ;  for  her  kisses  were  on  his  lips, 
and  intense  joy  was  in  his  heart,  and  he 
believed  he  was  with  his  mother.  This 
must  have  been  his  last  sensation ;  and 
many  tears  were  shed  by  loving  friends 
as  they  laid  him  in  the  little  grave  by 
her  side. 

Six  months  after  a  carriage  drove  up 
to  Kinsdale  Castle ;  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man got  out ;  they  entered  quietly  and 
silently.  The  young  wife — ^for  a  golden 
circlet  glistened  on  her  left  hand — leant 
on  her  husband's  arm,  who  looked  down 
upon  her  with  unspeakable  tenderness. 
It  was  George  Leslie,  whom  all  now 
justly  recognized  as  the  Earl  of  Kins- 
dale,  and  Cany  his  wife.  They  had 
been  married  some  few  weeks,  and  were 
now  coming  home.  But  as  in  their  first 
days  of  sorrow,  so  now  still  a  shadow 
would  often  pass  over  their  enjoyment. 
They  could  not  forget  "  R^n6e  la  belle  " 
and  her  beautiful  boy,  and  their  untimely 
deaths.  But  no  one  knew  of  the  secret 
tie  which  had  bound  them  to  the  late 
Earl ;  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  di- 
vulge it. 

The  Chatelaine  knows  but  little  of 
what  really  took  place.  She  declares  to 
her  friends  that  she  is  almost  as  well 
pleased  as  if  she  had  been  a  countess 
herself.  She  plumes  herself  on  her  won' 
derful  sagacity,  and  says  her  daughter 
would  never  have  been  one  but  for  her 
and  her  f^te  at  the  Chliteau  de  Vimer^t. 


•  ♦  • 


THE  TOPOGRAPHY  OP  JERUSALEM. 


Jerusalem  has  had  a  wonderful  histo- 
ry. It  was  "  the  city  of  the  Great  King" 
where  God  recorded  His  name  and  mani- 
fested His  presence  and  glory  in  the 
shechinah.  As  the  sacred  historic  cen- 
tre of  the  world  in  Bible  lands  Jerusa- 
lem must  always  be  a  place  of  surpassing 
interest  to  all  readers  and  students  of 
the  ancient  records.  Men  of  high  em- 
inence in  Church  and  State  and  in  the 
world  of  science  have  become  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  researches  and  explora- 
tions in  Palestine,  and  especially  in  Jera- 
Balem,  and  have  formed  an  association  in 
London  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them 
on,  or  in  other  words  to  disentomb  ancient 


Jerusalem  from  its  grave  of  centuries. 
Having  spent  some  time  in  Jerusalem  in 
the  spring  of  1867,  soon  after  these  ex- 
plorations were  begun,  we  have  felt  a 
growing  interest  in  their  progress  and 
expected  results.  More  recently  we  have 
spent  some  time  in  the  Palestine  explora- 
tion office.  No.  9  Pall  Mall,  London,  ex- 
amining the  reports  and  charts,  which 
has  added  so  much  to  our  interest, 
that  we  hope  to  perform  an  acceptable 
service  to  our  readers  by  extending  the 
information  on  the  pages  of  the  Eclectic 
Magazine.  We  think  the  subject  can 
hardly  fail  of  interest  to  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  and  other  students  of  the  sacred 
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records.  "We  propose  to  lay  before  the 
readers  of  the  Eclectic  brief  sketches 
and  reports  of  the  explorations  and  dis- 
coveries by  the  officers  of  the  company, 
in  a  few  successive  numbers,  such  as  may 
be  of  interest  conceining  ancient  Jeru- 
salem buried  for  so  many  centuries  from 
human  view. — Ed.  Eclectic. 
London^  June^  1869. 

A  short  sketch  of  the  topography  of 
Jerusalem  may  aid  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  subject  in  understanding 
the  accompanying  report.  Jer.usalem  is 
a  mountain  city.  It  was  pre-eminently 
so  to  the  Jew ;  for,  with  the  ez^seption 
of  Samaria  and  Hebron,  the  other  great 
cities  within  his  ken,  those  of  Egypt  and 
Mesopotamia,  Damascus,  Tyre,  Gaza,  Jez- 
reel,  Jericho,  were  emphatically  cities  of 
the  plain.  The  Temple  pavement  stood 
some  2,400  feet  above  the  Mediterranean, 
distant  25  miles  as  the  crow  flies ;  some 
3,700  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea,  distant  12 
miles.  The  Bible,  indeed,  teems  with 
allusions  to  this  local  peculiarity  of  its 
site  as  a  mountain  city.  The  plateau  on 
which  the  city  stands  is  of  tertiary  lime- 
stone ;  the  strata  are  usually  nearly  hori- 
zontal, and  the  landscape  shows  generally 
a  succession  of  plateaux  and  flat-topped 
hills,  broken  here  and  there  by  deep  nar- 
row gullies,  and  generally  a  marked 
re8emt)lance  can  be  traced  to  the  charac- 
teristic scenery  of  parts  of  the  limestone 
districts  of  our  own  country. 

At  a  point  where  the  city  stands  a 
tongue  of  land  is  enclosed  between  two 
of  these  ravines,  and  on  this  the  modern, 
like  the  ancient  city,  is  built.  The  east- 
ernmost of  these  ravines,  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  or  of  the  Kedron,  has  a  course 
nearly  north  and  south ;  the  westernmost, 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  after  running  a 
short  distance  to  the  southward,  makes  a 
bold  sweep  to  the  east,  and  forming  the 
southern  limit  to  the  tongue  of  land 
above  mentioned,  joins  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron,  not  far  from  the  Beer  Eyub,  or 
Well  of  Joab.  Both  ravines  commence 
as  a  mere  depression  of  the  ground,  but 
their  floor  sinks  rapidly,  and  their  sides, 
encumbered  as  they  are  now  with  the 
accumulated  debris  of  centuries,  and  the 
ruins  of  buildings  thrown  down  by  suc- 
cessive invaders  or  domestic  factions,  are 
still  steep  and  difficult  of  access.  In 
ancient  times  the  bare  rock  must  have 
shown  itself  in  many  places,  and  in  more 
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than  one  place  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Warren  have  shown  that  the  natural  dif- 
ficulties of  the  ground  were  artificially 
increased  in  ancient  times  by  the  scarping 
of  the  rock  surface.  Hence  we  find  J  era- 
salem  to  have  been  at  all  times,  before 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  looked  up- 
on as  a  fortress  of  great  strength ;  on 
three  sides — the  east,  the  south,  and  the 
west — ^the  encircling  ravines  ibrmed  an 
impregnable  obstacle  to  an  assailant ;  the 
attack  could  only  be  directed  against  the 
northern  face  of  the  city,  where,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Josephus,  the  absence 
of  natural  defences  was  at  the  time  of 
the  famous  siege  by  Titus  supplied  by 
three  distinct  lines  of  wall.  To  determine 
the  actual  course  of  these  walls  is,  not- 
withstanding the  detailed  description  of 
them  in  Josephus,  one  of  the  mobt  diffi- 
cult problems  before  us. 
.  Besides  these  two  pnncipal  ravines  a 
third  ravine  of  less  importance  splits  the 
tongue  of  land  into  two  unequal  por- 
tions. This  is  the  Tyropoeon  valley,  the 
valley  of  the  cheesemakers,  or,  as  some 
would  have  it,  of  the  Tyrian  merchants. 
A  marked  dtprcssion  of  the  ground  runs 
from  north  to  south  through  the  midst  of 
the  modern  city  from  the  Damascus  gate 
to  a  point  in  the  Kedron  valley  some- 
what north  of  its  junction  with  the  val- 
ley of  Hinnom,  forming  in  its  course  the 
boundary  betw^een  the  Mahometan,  and 
the  Christian  and  Jewish  quarters  of  the 
modern  city.  At  one  part  of  its  course 
it  forms  the  w-estem  boundai*y  of  the 
Haram  es-Sheree£  This  depression  hns 
generally  been  identified  in  its  whole 
course  with  the  Tyropceon  valley  of  Jose- 
phus, though  Dr.  Robinson  and  others 
would  place  this  latter  along  the  line  ol 
a  depression  of  the  ground  running  be- 
tween the  western  or  Jafla  gate  and  the 
Haram  es-Shereetl  All,  however,  are 
agreed  in  identifying  the  lower  portion 
which  runs  under  the  west  wall  of  the 
Haram,  and  thence  to  the  Kedron,  with 
the  Tyropoeon;  and  Mr.  Warren's  re- 
searches have  shown  that  in  ancient  times 
this  valley  was  much  deeper  than  at 
present,  and  that  its  ancient  course  wns 
to  the  eastward  of  its  present  course.  It 
is  filled  up  with  dibris  80  feet,  60  feet, 
and  even  85  feet  in  depth. 

The  city  being  thus  split  in  the  midst 
into  two  ridges  by  this  valley,  it  may  be 
observed,  by  a  reference  to  the  Ordnance 
21 
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Map  of  JeriiBalem,  that  the  western  ridge 
is  the  most  elevated  and  most  important. 
Most  authorities  are  agreed  in  placing  on 
some  portion  of  this  ridge  the  original 
city  of  Jehus,  captured  by  King  David, 
and  the  Upper  City  ofJosephus.  All  again 
are  agreed  in  fixing  Ophel  on  the  end  of 
the  tongue  of  land  on  which  stands  the 
Harnm  es-Shcreef,  and  in  making  the  site 
of  the  Temples  of  Solomon,  Zerubbabel, 
and  Herod,  and  of  the  castle  of  Antonia, 
either  coincide  with  or  occupy  some  por- 
tion of  the  Haram  itself. 

But  here  all  agreement  may  be  said  to 
stop.  There  are  differences  of  opinion 
whether  we  should  fix  the  Mount  Kon  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Mount  Zion  of  the 
writers  of  Christian  times  on  the  same 
or  on  opposite  hills,  whether  the  name  is 
to  be  identified  with  the  eastern  or  the 
western  ridge.  The  exact  position  of  the 
Temple  is  matter  of  controversy;  the 
site  of  the  Acra  of  Joseph  us,  and  the 
Acra  of  the  Book  of  Maccabees,  of  Be- 
zetha,  the  fourth  quarter  and  last  added 
suburb  of  the  city ;  the  position  of  the 
Towers  Hippicus,  Phasaelus,  and  Mari- 
amne,  and  of  the  Tower  Psephinns,  which 
if  determined  would  go  far  to  settle  the 
disputed  question  of  the  course  of  the 
second  and  third  walls  of  Josephus ;  the 
exact  extent  of  the  city  in  the  time  of 
our  Saviour — are  matters  of  keen  dispute, 
which  can  only  be  settled  by  patient  and 
systematic  burrowing  into  the  debris 
produced  by  many  successive  demolitions 
of  the  city  at  those  points  where  the 
absence  of  inhabited  houses  renders  it 
possible  to  excavate  at  all.  And  npon 
the  decision  eventually  arrived  at  on 
these  points  depends  the  settlement  of 
what  is  the  most  difficult,  as  it  must  be 
by  far  the  most  interesting,  problem  to 
us  all — ^viz.,  whether  the  present  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  does  or  does  not 
cover  the  true  sepulchre  of  our  Saviour; 
if  not,  whether  the  true  site  can  yet  be 
recovered ;  and  if  so,  in  what  quarter  we 
should  look  for  it.  The  manner  in  which 
the  settlement  of  the  points  in  dispute 
affects  this  last  question,  and  the  various 


opinions  which  have  been  advanced  as 
to  them,  is  too  large  a  question  to  be 
entered  upon  now.  Our  subscribers  will 
find  most  of  the  opinions  held  noticed  in 
Dr.  Robinson's  "Biblical  Researches," 
the  Rev.  G.  Williams's  "  Holy  City,"  and 
Mr.  Fergusson's  paper  on  the  "Topo- 
graphy of  Jerusalem,"  in  Smith's  "Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible." 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Williams 
and  his  followers  regard  the  present  site 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  as  genuine ;  Mr. 
Pergusson  considers  the  octagonal- 
domed  building  in  the  middle  of  the 
Haram,  known  as  the  Kubbet  es-Sacra, 
to  be  the  Church  of  the  Anastasis,  built 
by  Constantine,  over  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  site  of  the  Sepulchre ;  while 
Dr.  Robinson,  agreeing  with  Mr.  Per- 
gusson in  discrediting  tne  present  tradi- 
tionary site,  is  not  prepared  to  point  out 
a  substitute.  Again,  the  Temple  of 
Herod  is  identified  by  Monsieur  de 
Vogiie  with  tbe  whole  of  the  present 
Haram  enclosure,  the  castle  of  Antonia 
being  placed  on  the  north,  where  the 
modern  Turkish  barracks  stand ;  Mr. 
Williams  places  the  Temple  around  the 
Kubbet  es-Sacra,  which  he  considers  to 
be  the  site  of  the  high  altar,  regarding 
the  southern  portion  of  the  enclosure  as 
of  later  date.  Mr.  Pergusson  places  the 
Temple  on  a  square  of  600  feet,  of  which 
the  southern  and  western  sides  respec- 
tively would  be  formed  by  a  length  of 
wall  extending  for  600  feet  east  and  north 
of  the  present  south-west  angle  of  the 
Haram,  and  Antonia  immediately  to  the 
north  of  it.  Amidst  all  these  conflicting 
theories  on  these  and  other  points,  syste- 
matic inquiry  into  facts  by  competent 
and  independent  parties  is  urgently 
needed,  and  such  are  the  agents  and 
such  the  work  of  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
labors  of  Lieutenant  Warren  are  not 
only  properly  valued  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  but  that  they  are  also 
likely  to  meet  with  solid  assistance,  as 
well  as  sympathy. 


• » • 


Qnaiierly  B«Tletr. 
THE  HUMAN  INTELLECT.* 

Two  conflicting  systems  of  philosophy    are  at  the  present  day  hotly  contending 
,  -,,    Z         TTITZ      TJ        7T~^    Z        ^or  the  mastery,  both  in  Great  Britain 

*  The  Human  latelleot;  witb  an  Introduction  j    *         •         "^  j    -^   •  ..*         e> 

upon  Psvchology  and  the  Soul.     By  Noah  Porter,     and  America,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
D.  D.    New  York:  Scribner  4  Co.  small  moment   which  ot   the  two  shall 
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hare  the  greatest  share  in  cultivating  the 
mind  and  shaping  the  thinking  of  the 
next  generation.  The  influence  of  these 
schools  reaches,  directly  or  indirectly, 
every  man  of  intellectual  culture,  and 
their  practical  outgoings  penetrate  the 
lower  strata  of  human  society.  There  is 
no  denying  that  the  influence  of  Mill  and 
his  followers  and  fellow-laborers  is  at 
present  in  the  ascendant  in  England,  not 
because  the  balance  of  truth  is  on  their 
side,  but  because  talent  has  turned  the 
scale.  The  school  is  represented  by  a 
formidable  phalanx  of  men,  who,  though 
unintentionally,  yet  have  most  effectuallv 
co-operated  in^jestablishing  the  predomi- 
nance of  sensational  philosophy.  Their 
thoughts  are  bold  and  vigorous,  and  their 
exposition  of  principles  lucid  and  fasci- 
nating. This  ascendancy  has  become 
mor6  marked  since*  Mr.  Mill's  dexterous 
attack,  which  was  directed  with  so  much 
marked  force  and  acuteness  against  the 
weak  and  vulnerable  portions  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  philosophy ;  by  which,  in  the 
opinion  ot  ^many,  the  latter  was  de- 
throned from, the  proud  position  of  being 
the  leader  of  philosophic  thought.  All 
that  the  disciples  and  followers  of  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  have  done,  has  been  to  de- 
fend their  chief  with  reference  to  a  few 
of  the  positions  assailed  ;  but  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  correct,  corroborate, 
and  complete  the  whole  system.  We, 
therefore,  greatly  rejoice  at  the  publi- 
cation of  the  present  volume,  which  sur- 
veys afresh  the  whole  field,  and  aims  at 
placing  old  truths  on  a  more  secure  foun- 
dation, completing  what,  by  its  prede- 
cessors,! was  left  defective,  and  correcting 
what  was  erroneous.  The  author  freely 
admits  the  merits  of  his  opponents  and 
the  errors  of  his  friends.  To  account  for 
the  form,  as  w^ell  as  for  rftuch  of  the 
matter  of  the  present  work,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  m  mind  that  it  was  pre- 
pared primarily  and  directly,  as  a  text- 
book for  colleges  and  high  schools,  and, 
secondarily,  as  a  manual  for  more  ad- 
vanced students  of  psychology  and  specu- 
lati  ve^  philosophy. 

France  ana  Germany  abound  in  man- 
uals of  mental  philosophy,  representing 
every  system  and  standpoint;  America 
has  several  of  considerable  merit ;  but 
in  England  the  only  one  embodying  any- 
thing like  a  complete  summary  of  the 
latest  results  of  speculative  thought  is 


Professor  Bain's  "  Compendium  of  Psy- 
chology and  Ethics,"  written  exclusively 
from  the  sensational  point  of  view,  and 
expressly  adapted  for  examinations  in 
these  subjects.  Yet  nowhere  is  such  a 
work  more  needed,  as  far  as  the  intuitive 
school  is  concerned.  The  important  con- 
tributions to  mental  science  of  Morell, 
Mansel,  and  McCosh,  are  very  frag- 
mentary. Sir  W.  Hamilton  never 
undertook  fully  to  digest  his  views  into 
a  system,  and  to  arrange  them  into  one 
orderly  and  connected  whole.  They  are 
contained  in  articles  contributed  to  re- 
views, in  learned  and  elaborate  notes  and 
appendices,  in  numerous  memoranda 
written  at  widely-different  intervals,  and 
in  early  and  hastily-composed  lectures, 
with  which  later  developments  and  modi- 
fications were  never  incorporated.  It  is 
not  only  to  be  regretted  that  neither  of 
these,  nor  all  put  together,  present  us 
with  an  outline  of  his  system,  but  that 
from  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  prepared,  they  contain  many 
inconsistencies,  and  even  contradictions, 
which  confound  the  tyro  and  almost  defy 
tlie  most  skilful  to  disentangle.  While 
we  consider  Hamilton's  contributions  as 
invaluable  in  themselves,  yet,  taken  as  a 
system  of  mental  science,  they  are  singu- 
•larly  incomplete.  For  these  and  other 
reasons,  we  regard  the  volume  before  us 
as  rendering  a  most  important  and  timely 
service. 

A  manual  of  philoso'phy  should  neither 
go  beyond  the  capacity  of  ordinary  stu- 
dents at  this  stage  of  their  studies,  nor 
fall  below  their  demand,  through  lack  of 
thorough  and  scientific  treatment;  it 
should  present  as  far  as  possible  the  sci- 
ence of  mind  in  its  completeness  and 
symmetry,  and  should  include  the  latest 
scientific  results.  It  should  make  the 
student  acquainted,  not  simply  with  the 
different  systems  and  doctrines,  but  also 
with  their  authors  and  history.  In  ar- 
rangement, it  should  be  methodical  and 
lucid,  and  in  style  concise  and  perspic- 
uous. We  are  happy  to  say  that  the 
present  work  possesses  these  qualifica- 
tions in  an  eminent  degree,  and  very 
successfully  endeavors  to  meet  the  wants 
of  students  at  all  stages  of  their  study. 
As  regards  matters  of  detail,  we  have 
space  only  to  indicate  the  author's  opin- 
ions on  some  of  the  points,  with  reference 
to  which  different  schools  and  systems 
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divide  and  diverge.  And,  first,  with  re- 
spect to  the  origin  of  our  notions,  ideas, 
and  beliefs — do  they  come  wholly  from 
experience,  or  are  there  among  them, 
prior  to  and  independent  of  all  expe- 
rience of  the  world  without,  any  spring- 
ing np  from  the  structure  of  the  mind 
itself,  and  necessarily  assumed  in  all  its 
processes  ?  On  this  point  the  author 
most  emphatically  declares  himself  on 
the  side  of  Hamilton,  against  Mill  and 
the  Associational  School.  Among  the  ori- 
ginal furniture  of  the  mind,  he  classes 
the  reality  of  the  distinction  of  substance 
and  attribute ;  of  the  causative  relation ; 
of  time  and  space,  and  the  relations  they 
involve ;  of  uniformity  in  the  indications 
and  operations  of  nature;  and  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  beings  and  powers  of 
nature  to  a  certain  end.  These  several 
points  are  elaborated  with  great  skill  and 
acumen.  Dr.  Porter  clearly  shows  how 
and  where  Sir  W.  Hamilton  went  astray. 
A  second  landmark  between  the  different 
systems  is  the  theory  of  perception.  The 
question  is,  are  we,  in  an  act  of  pei'cep- 
tion,  cognizant  of  the  object  itself  di- 
rectly and  immediately,  or  only  of  the 
sensf)tions  produced  in  us  by  the  object  ? 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  holds  the  former,  and 
J.  S.  Mill  the  latter.  Here  Professor 
Porter,  although  opposed  to  the  sensa-  ^ 
tional  school,  takes  important  exceptions 
to  Hamilton's  doctrine.  He  draws  a 
distinction,  not  simply  between  sensation 
and  perception,  but  also  between  what 
he  calls  the  non-egos  of  perception,  of 
which  there  are  three,  viz.,  "  the  not- 
body,  as  distinguished  from  the  body 
and  soul  united;  the  body,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  soul ;  and  the  senso- 
rium,  as  distinguished  from  the  soul  as 
pure  spirit."  He  admits  an  immediate 
perception  of  the  last,  or  intra-organio 
alone,  but  holds  that  our  perception  of 
the  others,  or  the  extra-organic,  is  ac- 
quired by  combining  the  muscular  and 
tactual  perceptions.  For  the  clear  and 
elaborate  statement  of  the  doctrine  and 
its  uses,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
work  itself. 

A  third  point  of  contention  is  the 
theory  of  causation.  Here,  again,  there 
are  vital  differences.  Causation,  accord- 
ing^ to  Mill,  does  not  imply  any  essential 
dependency,  efficiency,  or-  force,  but 
simply  nnifoi-m  succession  or  constant 
..conjunction,  and  is  the  result  of  associ- 


ation. According  to  Hamilton,  it  implies 
more  than  is  involved  in  constant  con- 
junction ;  it  springs,  however,  "not from 
any  power,  but  from  the  impotency  of 
the  mind  " — from  its  inability  to  conceive 
either  the  absolute  commencement  of 
anything,  or  its  infinite  non-commence- 
ment. Our  author  subjects  both  doc- 
trines to  the  most  destructive  criticism, 
and  clearly  exposes  the  unsoundness  of 
the  reasoning  on  which  they  are  sus- 
tained. He  points  out  that  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton's theory  is  only  a  particular  instance 
of  the  more  general  "  principle  of  the 
conditioned,"  and  is  to  be  traced  ulti- 
mately to  the  same  fundamental  error. 
He  shows,  by  an  exhaustive  treatment, 
that  the  law  of  causation  arises  out  of 
the  positive  necessity  of  the  mind,  and 
meets  all  the  criteria  of  necessity,  cer- 
tainty, and  universality.  With  reference 
to  the  unconditioned^  he  first  of  all  ex- 
poses the  confusion  and  inconsistencies 
m  the  writings  of  Hamilton  and  Mansel, 
as  regards  the  meaning  and  application  of 
the  terms  infinite,  absolute,  and  uncon- 
ditioned ;  and  the  fatal  error  of  placing 
faith  and  reason  in  perpetual  conflict. 
Then,  having  defined  what  the  absolute  is 
not^  he  asserts  that  the  absolute  and  the 
infinite  is  knotoable  by  a  finite  mind; 
and,  against  Spencer,  he  affirms  not  only 
that  such  a  mind  can  know  that  it  is^ 
but  that  it  can  know  what  it  is;  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  absolute  is  real 
and  proper,  though  not  adequate  and  ex- 
haustive; and  that  in  both  the  finite  and 
infinite  there  is  a  common  mystery. 

The  last  subject  that  we  shall  enumer- 
ate at  present  is  the  doctrine  of  design 
or  final  cause.  Professor  Porter,  having 
examined  the  nature  and  given  a  detailed 
history  of  the  doctrine,  maintains  that 
the  proposition  affirming  final  cause  is  a 
first  principle,  an  intuitive  truth ;  that  it 
is  not  in  any  sense  dependent  on  obser- 
vation, but  is  an  original  and  necessary 
belief  or  category ;  that,  so  fer  from  be- 
ing deiived  from  induction,  it  is  the 
necessary  ground  on  which  induction  it- 
self depends  for  its  validity  and  applica- 
tion. This  view  is  enforced  with  a  pow- 
er and  acuteness  which,  to  say  the  least, 
render  it  worthy  of  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. 

There  are  several  other  subjects  of 
equal  importance,  to  which  we  can  only 
refer  our  readers,  e*  g.^  the  admirable 
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analysis  of  conscioosneBS  and  its  func- 
tions, the  exhaustive  investigation  of  the 
logical  operations  of  the  mind,  and  the 
masterly  handling  of  the  Ko-called  pri- 
mary and  secondary  qualities  of  matter. 
This  volume  of  700  pages  (which,  if 
printed  throughout  in  ordinary  type, 
would  more  than  double  its  present  size) 
is  most  clear  and  methodical  in  its  ar- 
rangement. It  begins  with  an  introduc- 
tion on  psychology  and  the  soul ;  then 
follows  the  treatise  on  the  human  intel- 
lect, divided  into  four  parts,  viz.,  presen- 
tation, representation,  thought,  intuition. 
Being  piimarily  designed  for  a  text- 
book, its  leading  definitions,  proposi- 
tions, and  arguments  are  stated  in  large 
tvfje  *and  in  carefully-numbered  sections. 
This  portion  is  intended  for  class-room 
purposes.  Under  each  8ectic»n  are 
placed,  in  smaller  type,  concrete  illustra- 
tions and  practical  applications  of  the 
most  important  topics  of  each  section ; 
and  under  these  again,  in  a  type  still 
smaller,  is  given  a  large  amount  of  his- 
torical, critical,  and  controversial  mat- 
ter ;  and  this  we  regard  the  most  valua- 
ble of  all.  It  contains  condensed  com- 
prehensive summaries  of  the  most  im- 
portant systems,  their  authors,  history, 
and  criticism.  To  this  portion  of  the 
work  the  mature  philosopher  will  gladly 
turn,  to  freshen  &is  memory  and  test  his 
knowledge.  It  will  also  be  of  immense 
service  to  the  student  who  is  widely  and 
deeply  read  in  the  different  schools  and 
pystems,  but  is  unable  to  determine  their 
exact  relations  to  each  other  and  the 


fundamental  principles  on  which  they 
rest.  Having  read  these  summaries.^ 
they  will  no  longer  stand  in  isolation, 
but  will  assume  their  essential  order  in 
the  development  of  thought.  Indeed, 
we  feel  that  the  present  work  will  take 
the  proper  place  of  a  manual,  which  is 
not  suited  so  ipuch  to  the  begin- 
ner as  to  one  who  has  made  consider- 
able progress.  Its  use  is  to  present  the 
reader  with  a  conspectus  of  results 
rather  than  to  furnish  him  with  all  his 
details. 

This  volume,  we  are  informed,  is  the 
fruit  of  thirty  years'  patient  and  painf?* 
taking  labor ;  and  we  believe  that  this 
labor  has  not  been  thrown  away.  It  is 
evidently  written  with  supreme  rever- 
ence for  truth,  and  is  a  work  pre  emi» 
nently  calculated  to  inform  the  mind, 
provoke  thought,  and  challenge  criti- 
cism ;  and,  above  all,  to  foster  a  nobler 
and  more  elevated  feeling  by  the  can- 
dor, generosity,  and  Chri^tian  spirit 
which  characterize  the  whole.  Wo 
had  jotted  down  some  criticisms,  but,  in 
view  of  the  transcendent  merit  of  the 
work,  we  gladly  pass  them  by.  We 
trust  that  Professor  Porter  intends  at  no 
distant  period  to  present  us  with  a  simi- 
lar treatment  of  the  emotions  and  the 
will,  a  field  in  which  there  is  more  ample 
scope  for  improvement,  and  for  render- 
ing still  higher  service  to  the  truth.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  favorable  recep- 
tion of  the  present  work  may  hasten  the 
appearance  of  another,  comfirising  the 
remaining  powers  of  the  human  mind. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 
THE   "full    moon"    AT  ST.   DIDDULPH's. 

The  receipt  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  letter 
on  that  Monday  morning  was  a  great 
surprise  both  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Outhouse. 
There  was  no  time  for  any  consideration, 
no  opportunity  for  delaying  their  airival 
till  they  should  have  again  referred  the 
matter  to  Mr.  Trevelyan.  Their  two 
nieces  were  to  be  with  them  on  that 
evening,  and  even  the  telegraph  wires,  if 
employed  with  such  purpose,  would  not 
be  quick  enough  to  stop  their  coming. 
The  party,  as  they  knew,  would  have  left 
Nuncombe  Putney  before  the  arrival  of 
the  letter  at  the  parsonage  of  St.  Did- 


dulph's.  There  would  have  been  nothing 
in  this  to  have  caused  vexation,  had  it 
not  been  decided  between  Trevelyan  and 
Mr.  Outhouse  that  Mrs.  Trevelvan  was 
not  to  find  a  home  at  the  parsonage.  Mr. 
Outhouse  was  greatly  airaid  of  being  so 
entangled  in  the  matter  as  to  be  driven 
to  take  the  part  of  the  wife  against  the 
husband ;  and  Mrs.  Outhouse,  though  she 
was  full  of  indignation  against  Trevelyan, 
was  at  the  same  time  not  free  from  anger 
in  regard  to  hei*  own  niece.  She  more 
than  once  repeated  that  most  unjust  of 
all  proverbs,  which  declares  that  there  is 
never  smoke  without  fire,  and  asserted 
broadly  that  she  did  not  like  to  be  with 
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people  who  could  not  live  at  home,  hus- 
bands with  wives,  and  wives  with  hus- 
bands, in  a  decent,  respectable  manner. 
Nevertheless  the  preparations  went  on 
busily,  and  when  the  party  arrived  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  two  rooms 
had  been  prepared  close  to  each  other, 
one  for  the  two  sisters,  and  the  other  for 
the  child  and  nurse,  although  poor  Mr. 
Outhouse  himself  was  turned  out  of  his 
own  little  chamber  in  order  that  the  ac- 
commodation might  be  given.  They 
were  all  very  hot,  very  tired,  and  very 
dusty,  when  the  cab  reached  the  parson- 
age. There  had  been  the  preliminary 
drive  from  Nuncombe  Putney  to  Less- 
boro'.  Then  the  railway  journey  from 
thence  to  the  Waterloo  Bridge  Station 
had  been  long.  Arid  it  had  seemed  to 
them  that  the  distance  froixi  the  station  to 
St,  Diddulph's  had  been  endless.  When 
the  cabman  was  told  whither  he  was  to 

fo,  he  looked  doubtingly  at  his  poor  old 
orse,  and  then  at  the  luggage  which  he 
was  required  to  pack  on  the  top  of  his 
cab,  and  laid  himself  out  to  his  work  with 
a  full  understanding  that  it  would  not  be 
accomplished  without  considerable  diffi- 
culty. The  cabman  made  it  twelve  miles 
from  Waterloo  Bridge  to  St.  Diddulph's, 
and  suggested  that  extra  passengers  and 
parcels  would  make  the  tare  up  to  ten 
and  six.  Had  he  named  double  as  much 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  would  have  assented. 
So  great  was  the  fatigue,  and  so  wretched 
the  occasion,  that  there  was  sobbing  and 
crying  in  the  cab,  and  when  at  last  the 
parsonage  was  reached,  even  the  nurse 
was  hardly  able  to  turn  her  hand  to  any- 
thing. The  poor  wanderers  were  made 
welcome  on  that  evening  without  a  word 
of  discussion  as  to  the  cause  of  their 
coming.  "  I  hope  you  are  not  angiy  with 
us,  Uncle  Oliphant,"  Emily  Trevelyan 
had  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  Angry 
with  you,  my  dear;— for  coming  to  our 
house!  How  could  I  be  angry  with 
you  ?  "  Then  the  travellers  were  hurried 
up-stairs  by  Mrs.  Outhouse,  and  the  mas- 
ter of  the  parsonage  was  left  alone  for  a 
while.  He  certainly  was  not  angry,  but 
he  was  ill  at  ease,  and  unhappv.  His 
guests  would  probably  remain  with  him 
for  six  or  seven  months.  He  had  abso- 
lutely refused  all  payment  from  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  a 
poor  man.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  a  clergyman  in  such  a  parish  as  St. 


Diddulph's,  without  a  private  income, 
should  not  be  a  poor  man.  It  was  but  a 
hand-to-mouth  existence  which  he  lived, 
paying  his  way  as  his  money  came  to 
him,  and  sharing  the  proceeds  of  his 
parish  with  the  poor.  He  was  always 
more  or  less  in  debt.  That  was  quite 
understood  among  the  tradesmen.  And 
the  butcher  who  trusted  him,  though  he 
was  a  bad  churchman,  did  not  look  upon 
the  parson's  account  as  he  did  on  other 
debts.  He  would  often  hint  to  Mr.  Out- 
house that  a  little  money  ought  to  be 
paid,  and  then  a  little  money  would  be 
paid.  But  it  was  never  expected  that 
the  parsonage  bill  should  be  settled.  In 
such  a  household  the  "arrival  of  four 
guests,  who  were  expected  to  remain  for 
an  almost  indefinite  number  of  months, 
could  not  be  regarded  without  dismay. 
On  that  first  evening,  Emily  and  Nora 
did  come  down  to  tea,  but  they  went  up 
again  to  their  rooms  almost  immediately 
afterwards ;  and  Mr.  Outhouse  found  that 
many  hours  of  solitary  meditation  were 
allowed  to  him  on  the  occasion.  "  I  sup- 
pose your  brother  has  been  told  all  about 
It,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  as  soon  as  they 
were  together  on  that  evening. 

"  Yes ; — he  has  been  told.  She  did  not 
write  to  her  mother  till  after  she  had  got 
to  Nuncombe  Putney.  She  did  not  like  to 
speak  about  her  troubles  while  there  was  a 
hope  that  things  might  be  made  smooth.'* 

"You  can't  blame  her  for  that,  my 
dear." 

"  But  there  was  a  month  lost,  or  nearly. 
Letters  go  only  once  a  month.  And 
now  they  can't  hear  ft-oni  Marmaduke  or 
Bessy," — Lady  Rowley's  name  was  Bes- 
sy,— "  till  the  beginning  of  September." 

"That  will  be  in  a  fortnight." 

"But  what  can  my  brother  say  to 
them?  He  will  suppose  that  they  are 
still  down  in  Devonshire." 

"You  don't  think  he  will  come  at 
once  ?  " 

"How  can  he,  my  dear?  He  can't 
come  without  leave,  and  the  expense 
would  be  ruinous.  They  would  stop  his 
pay,  and  there  would  be  all  manner  of 
evils.  He  is  to  come  in  the  sprinjr,  and 
they  must  stay  here  till  he  comes."  The 
parson  of  St,  Diddulph's  sighed  and 
groaned.  Would  it  not  have  been  al- 
most better  that  he  should  have  put  his 
pride  in  his  pocket,  and  have  consented 
to  take  Mr.  Trevelyan's  money  ? 
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On  the  second  morning  Hugh  Stanbu^ 
Tj  called  at  the  Parsonage,  and  was  clo- 
seted for  a  while  with  the  parson.  Nora 
had  heard  hit^  voice  in  the  passage^  and 
every  one  in  the  house  knew  who  it  was 
that  was  talking  to  Mr.  Outhouse,  in  the 
little  back  parlor  that  was  called  a  study. 
Nora  was  full  of  anxiety.  Would  he  ask 
to  see  them,— to  Bee  her?  And  why 
was  he  there  so  long?  ^^No  doubt  he 
has  broiip:ht  a  message  fi*om  Mr.  Trevel- 
yan,''  said  her  sister.  ^^  I  dare  say  he  will 
send  word  that  I  ought  not  to  have  come 
to  my  uncle's  house*''  Then,  at  last, 
both  Mr.  Outhouse  and  Hugh  Stanbury 
came  into  the  room  in  which  they  were 
all  sitting.  The  greetings  were  cold  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  Nora  barely  allowed 
Hugh  to  touch  the  tip  of  her  fingers.  She 
was  very  angry  with  him,  and  yet  she 
knew  that  her  anger  was  altogether  un- 
reasonable. That  ho  had  caused  her  to 
reiiise  a  marriage  that  had  so  much  to 
attract  her  was  not  his  sin; — ^not  that; 
but  that,  having  thus  overpowered  her 
by  his  influence,  he  should  then  have 
stopped.  And  yet  Nora  had  told  herself 
twenty  times  that  it  was  quite  impossi- 
ble that  she  should  become  Hugh  Stan- 
bury 's  wifci — and  that,  were  Hugh  Stan- 
bury  tx>  ask  her,  it  would  become  her  to 
be  indignant  with  him,  for  daring  to 
make  a  proposition  so  outrageous.  And 
now  she  was  sick  at  heart,  because  he  did 
not  speak  to  her ! 

He  had,  of  course,  come  to  St.  Did- 
dulph's  with  a  message  from  Trevelyan, 
and  his  secret  was  soon  told  to  them  all. 
Trevelyan  himself  was  upstairs  in  the 
sanded  parlor  of  the  Full  Moon  public- 
house,  round  the  corner.  Mrs.  Trevely- 
an, when  she  heard  this,  clasped  her 
hands  and  bit  her  lips.  What  was  he 
there  for?  If  he  wanted  to  see  her, 
why  did  he  not  come  boldly  to  the  par- 
sonage ?  But  it  soon  appeared  that  he 
had  no  desire  to  see  his  wife.  *^I  am  to 
take  Louey  to  him,"  said  Hugh  Stanbury, 
"if  you  will  allow  me." 

"  What ; — to  be  taken  away  from  me !" 
exclaimed  the  mother.  But  Hugh  as- 
sured her  that  no  such  idea  had  been 
formed ;  that  he  would  have  concerned 
himself  in  no  such  stratagem,  and  that  he 
would  himself  undertake  to  bring  the  boy 
back  again  within  an  hour.  Emily  was, 
of  course,  anxious  to  be  informed  what 
other  message  was  to  be  conveyed  to  her; 


but  there  was  no  other  message — no 
message  either  of  love  or  of  instruction. 

"Mr.  Stanbury,"  said  the  parson,  "has 
left  something  in  my  hands  for  you." 
This  "  something"  was  given  over  to  her 
as  soon  as  Stanbury  had  left  the  house, 
and  consisted  of  cheques  for  various  small 
sums,  amounting  in  all  to  £200.  "  And 
he  hasn't  said  what  I  am  to  do  with  it  ?  " 
Emily  asked  of  her  uncle.  Mr.  Outhouse 
declaimed  that  the  cheques  had  been  given 
to  him  without  any  instructions  on  that 
head.  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  simply  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  that  his  wife 
should  be  with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  had 
sent  the  money,  and  had  desired  to  see 
the  child. 

The  boy  was  got  ready,  and  Hugh 
walked  with  him  in  his  aims  round  the 
comer,  to  the  Full  Moon.  He  had  to 
pass  by  the  bar,  and  the  barmaid  and  the 
potboy  looked  at  him  very  hard.  "There's 
a  young  'ooman  has  to  do  with  that  ere 
little  game,"  said  the  potboy.  "  And  it's 
two  to  one  the  young  'ooman  has  the 
worst  of  it,"  said  the  barmaid.  "They 
mostly  does,"  said  the  potboy,  not 
without  some  feeling  of  pride  in  the  im- 
munities of  his  sex.  "  Here  he  is,"  said 
Hugh,  as  he  entered  the  parlor.  "My 
boy,  there's  papa."  The  child  at  this 
time  was  more  than  a  year  old,  and  could 
crawl  about  and  use  his  own  legs  with 
the  assistance  of  a  finger  to  his  little  hand, 
and  could  utter  a  sound  which  the  fond 
mother  interpreted  to  mean  papa;  for 
with  all  her  hot  anger  against  her  hus- 
band, the  mother  was  above  all  things 
anxious  that  her  child  should  be  taught 
to  love  his  father's  name.  She  would 
talk  of  her  separation  from  her  husband 
as  though  it  must  be  permanent;  she 
would  declare  to  her  sister  how  impossi- 
ble it  was  that  they  should  ever  again 
live  together ;  she  would  repeat  to  her- 
self over  and  over  the  tale  of  the  injus- 
tice that  had  been  done  to  her,  assuring 
herself  that  it  was  out  of  the  question 
that  she  should  ever  pardon  the  man; 
but  yet,  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  there 
was  a  hope  that  the  quarrel  should  be 
healed  before  her  boy  would  be  old 
enough  to  understand  the  nature  of  quar- 
relling. Trevelyan  took  the  child  on  to 
his  knee,  and  kissed  him ;  but  the  poor 
little  fellow,  startled  by  his  transference 
from  one  male  set  of  arms  to  another, 
confused  by  the  strangeness  of  the  room, 
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and  by  the  absence  of  things  familiar  to 
his  sight,  burst  out  into  loud  tears.  He 
had  stood  the  journey  round  the  corner 
in  Hugh's  arms  manfully,  and,  though 
he  had  looked  about  him  with  very  serious 
eyes,  as  he  passed  through  the  bar,  he 
had  borne  that,  and  his  carriage  up  the 
stairs ;  but  when  he  was  transferred  to 
his  father,  whose  air,  as  he  took  the  boy, 
was  melancholy  and  lugubrious  in  the 
extreme,  the  poor  little  fellow  could  en- 
dure no  longer  a  mode  of  treatment  so 
unusuaL  and,  with  a  grimace  which  for 
a  moment  or  two  threatened  the  coming 
storm,  burst  out  with  an  infantile  howl. 
"That's  how  he  has  been  taught,"  said 
Trevelyan. 

"Nonsense,"  said  Stanbury.  "He's 
not  been  taught  at  all.     It's  Nature." 

"  Nature  tnat  he  should  be  afraid  of 
his  own  father  I  He  did  not  cry  when 
he  was  with  you." 

"  No ; — as  it  happened,  he  did  not.  I 
played  with  him  when  I  was  at  Nun- 
combe;  but,  of  course,  one  can't  tell 
when  a  child  will  cry,  and  when  it 
won't." 

"  My  darling,  my  dearest,  ^  my  own 
son  I"  said  Trovelyan,  caressing  the 
child,  and  trying  to  comfort  him;  but 
the  poor  Httle  fellow  only  cried  the 
louder.  It  was  now  nearly  two  months 
since  he  had  seen  his  father,  and,  when 
age  is  counted  by  months  only,  almost 
everything  may  be  forgotten  in  six 
weeks.  "  I  suppose  you  must  take  him 
back  again,"  said  Trevelyan,  sadly. 

"Of  course,  I  must  take  him  back 
again.     Come  along,  Louey,  my  boy." 

"  It  is  cruel ; — ^very  cruel,"  said  TVe- 
velyan.  "  No  man  living  could  love  his 
child  better  than  I  love  mine ; — or,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  his  wife.  It  is  veiy 
cruel." 

"  The  remedy  is  in  your  own  hands, 
Trevelyan,"  said  Stanbury,  as  he  marched 
off  with  the  boy  in  his  arms. 

Trevelyan  had  now  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  being  told  by  everybody  that 
he  was  wrong,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  so  convinced  that  he  was  right, 
that  he  regarded  the  perversity  of  his 
friends  as  a  part  of  the  persecution  to 
which  he  was  subjected.  Even  Lady 
Milborough,  who  objected  to  Colonel 
Osborne  quite  as  strongly  as  did  Tre- 
velyan himself,  even  she  blamed  bim 
now,    telling   him    that   he  had    done 


wrong  to  separate  himself  from  his  wife. 
Mr.  Bideawhile,  the  old  family  lawyer, 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  Trevelyan 
had  spoken  to  Mr.  Bideawhile  as  to  the 
expediency  of  making  some  lasting  ar- 
rangement for  a  permanent  maintenance 
for  his  wife ;  but  the  attorney  had  told 
him  that  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be 
held  to  be  lasting.  It  was  clearly  the 
husband's  duty  to  look  forward  lo  a  re- 
conciliation, and  Mr.  Bideawhiie  became 
quite  severe  in  the  tone  of  rebuke  which 
he  assumed.  Stanbury  treated  him  al- 
most as  though  he  were  a  madman.  And 
as  for  his  wife  herself^ — when  she  wrote 
to  him  she  would  not  even  pretend  to 
express  any  feeling  of  affection.  And 
yet,  as  he  thought,  no  man  had  ever 
done  more  for  a  wife.  When  Stanbury 
had  gone  with  the  child,  he  sat  waiting 
for  him  in  the  parlor  of  the  public-house, 
"as  miserable  a  m:m  as  one  could  find. 
He  had  promised  himself  something  that 
should  be  akin  to  pleasure  in  seeing  his 
boy ;  but  it  had  been  all  dit^appointment 
and  pain.  What  was  it  that  they  ex- 
pected him  to  do  ?  What  was  it  that 
they  desired?  His  wife  had  behaved 
with  such  indiscretion  as  almost  to  have 
compromised  his  honor;  and  in  return 
for  that  he  was  to  beg  her  pardon,  con- 
fess him^ielf  to  have  done  wrong,  and 
allow  her  to  return  in  triumph !  That 
was  the  light  in  which  he  regarded  Ms 
own  position ;  but  he  promised  to  him- 
self that  let  his  own  misery  be  what  it 
might  he  would  never  so  degrade  him. 
The  only  person  who  had  been  true  to 
him  was  Bozzle.  Let  them  all  look  to 
it.  If  there  were  any  further  inter^ 
course  between  his  wife  and  Colonel  Os- 
borne, he  would  take  the  matter  into 
open  court,  and  put  her  away  publicly, 
let  Mr.  BideawhUe  say  what  he  might. 
Bozzle  should  see  to  that;  and  as  to 
himself,  he  would  take  himself  out  of 
England  and  -hide  himself  abroad.  Boz- 
zle should  know  his  address,  but  he 
would  give  it  to  no  one  else.  Nothing 
on  earth  should  make  him  yield  to  a 
woman  who  had  ill-treated  him — nothing 
but  confession  and  promise  of  amend- 
ment on  her  part.  If  she  would  ac- 
knowledge and  promise,  then  he  wonld 
forgive  all,  and  the  events  of  the  last 
four  months  should  never  again  be  men- 
tioned by  him.  So  resolving  he  sat  and 
waited  till  Stanbury  should  retuiii  to  him. 
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When  Stanbury  got  back  to  the  par- 
sonage with  the  boy  he  had  nothms:  to 
do  but  to  take  his  leave.  He  would  fain 
have  asked  permission  to  come  again, 
eonld  he  have  invented  any  reason  for 
doing  so.  Bat  the  child  was  taken  from 
him  at  once  by  its  mother,  and  he  was 
left  alone  with  Mr.  Outhouse.  Nora 
Rowley  did  not  even  show  herself,  and 
he  hardly  knew  how  to  express  sym- 
pathy and  friendship  for  the  guests  at 
the  parsonage,  without  seeming  to  be 
untrue  to  his  friend  Trevelyan.  "I 
hope  all  this  may  come  to  an  end  soon/' 
he  said. 

"  I  hope  it  may,  Mr.  Stanbury,"  said 
the  clergyman  ;  "  but  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Trevelyan 
is  so  unreasonable  a  man,  so  much  like 
a  madman  indeed,  that  I  hardly  know 
how  to  look  forward  to  any  future  hap- 
piness for  my  niece."  This  was  spoken 
with  the  utmost  severity  that  Mr.  Out- 
house could  assume. 

"  And  yet  no  man  loves  his  wife  more 
tenderly." 

"  Tender  love  should  show  itself  by 
tender  conduct,  Mr.  Stanbnry.  What 
has  he  done  to  his  wife  ?  He  has  black- 
ened her  name  among  all  his  friends  and 
hoi's,  he  has  tunied  her  out  of  his  house, 
he  has  reviled  her, — and  then  thinks  to 
prove  how  good  he  is  by  sending  her 
money.  The  only  possible  excuse  is 
that  he  must  be  mad." 

Stanbury  went  back  to  the  Full  Moon, 
and  retraced  his  steps  with  his  friend 
towards  Lincoln's  Inn.  Two  minutes 
took  him  from  the  parsonage  to  the 
public-house,  but  during  these  two 
minutes  he  resolved  that  he  would  speak 
his  mind  roundly  to  Trevelyan  as  they 
returned  home.  Trevelyan  should  either 
take  his  wife  back  again  at  once,  or  else 
he,  Stanbury,  WQuld  have  no  more  to  do 
with  him.  H  e  said  nothing  till  they  had 
threaded  together  the  maze  of  streets 
which  led  them  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Church  of  St,  Diddulph's  into  the 
straight  way  of  the  Commercial  Road. 
Then  he  began.  "  Trevelyan,"  said  he, 
"  yon  are  wrong  in  all  this  from  begin- 
ning to  end." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Just  what  I  say.  If  there  was  any- 
thing in  what  your  wife  did  to  offend  you, 
a  soft  word  from  you  would  have  put  it 
aU  right." 


"  A  soft  word !  How  do  you  know 
what  soft  words  I  used  ?  " 

"  A  soft  word  now  would  do  it.  You 
have  only  to  bid  her  come  back  to  you, 
and  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  all 
would  be  right.  Can't  you  be  man 
enough  to  remember  that  you  are  a 
man  ?  " 

"Stanbury,  I  believe  you  want  to 
quarrel  with  me." 

"I  tell  you  fairly  that  I  think  that  you 
are  wrong." 

"  They  have  talked  you  over  to  their 
side." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  sides.  I  only 
know  that  you  are  wrong." 

"  And  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?" 

"  Go  and  travel  together  for  six 
months."  Here  was  Lady  Milborough's 
receipt  again !  "Travel  together  for  a 
year  if  you  will.  Then  come  back  and 
live  where  you  please.  People  will  have 
forgotten  it ; — or  if  they  remember  it, 
what  matters?  No  sane  person  can 
advise  you  to  go  on  as  you  are  doing 
now.'* 

But  it  was  of  no  avail.  Before  they 
had  reached  the  Bank  the  two  friends 
had  quarrelled  and  had  parted.  Then 
Trevelyan  felt  that  there  was  indeed  no 
one  left  to  him  but  Bozzle. 

On  the  following  morning  he  saw 
Bozale,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  next 
day  he  was  in  Paris. 

CHAPTEB  XXXra. 

HUGH  STANBURY   SMOKES   ANOTHER  PIPE. 

Trevelyan  was  gone,  and  Bozzle  alone 
knew  his  address.  Dumg  the  first  fort- 
night of  her  residence  at  St.  Diddulph's 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  received  two  letters 
from  Lady  Milborough,  in  both  of 
which  she  was  recommended,  indeed 
tendierly  implored,  to  be  submissive  to 
her  husband.  "  Anything,"  said  Ladv 
Milborough,  "  is  better  than  separation." 
In  answer  to  the  second  letter  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  told  the  old  lady  that  she  had 
no  means  by  which  she  could  show  any 
submission  to  her  husband,  even  if  she 
were  so  minded.  Her  husband  had  gone 
away,  she  did  not  know  whither,  and 
she  had  no  means  by  which  she  could 
communicate  with  him.  And  then  came 
a  packet  to  her  from  her  father  and 
mother,  despatched  from  the  islands 
after  the  receipt  by  Lady  Rowley  of  the 
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melancholy  tidings  of  the  journey  to 
Nuncombe  Putney.  Both  Sir  Maroia- 
duke  and  Lady  Kowley  were  full  of 
anger  against  Trevelyan,  and  wrote  as 
though  tine  husband  could  certainly  be 
brought  back  to  a  sense  of  his  duty,  if 
they  only  were  present.  This  packet 
had  been  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  and 
contained  a  sealed  note  from  Sir  Marma- 
duke  addressed  to  Mr.  Trevelyan.  Lady 
Rowley  explained  that  it  was  impossible 
that  they  should  get  to  England  earlier 
than  in  the  spring.  "  I  would  come  my- 
self at  once  and  leave  papa  to  follow," 
said  Lady  Rowley,  "  only  for  the  child- 
ren. If  1  were  to  bring  them,  I  must 
take  a  house  for  them,  and  the  expense 
would  ruin  us.  Papa  has  written  to 
Mr.  Trevelyan  in  a  way  that  he  thinks 
will  bring  him  to  reason." 

But  how  was  this  letter,  by  which  the 
husband  was  to  be  brought  to  reason, 
to  be  put  into  the  husband's  hands? 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  applied  to  Mr.  Bider 
awhile  and  to  Lady  Milborough,  and  to 
Stanbury,  for  Trevelyan's  address  ;  but 
was  told  by  each  of  them  that  nothing 
was  known  of  his  whereabouts.  She 
did  not  apply  to  Mr.  Bozzle,  although 
Mr.  Bozzle  was  more  than  once  in  her 
neighborhood  ;  but  as  yet  she  knew 
nothing  of  Mr.  Bozzle.  The  replies  from 
Mr.  Bideawhile  and  from  Lady  Mil- 
borough  came  by  the  post ;  but  Hugh 
Stanbury  thought  that  duty  required 
him  to  make  another  journey  to  St. 
Diddulph's  and  carry  his  own  answer 
with  him. 

And  on  this  occasion  Fortune  was 
either  very  kind  to  him, — or  very  un- 
kind. Whichever  it  was,  he  found  him- 
self alone  for  a  few  seconds  in  the  par- 
sonage parlor  with  Nora  Rowley.  Mr. 
Outhouse  was  away  at  the  time.  Emily 
had  gone  up-stairs  for  the  boy ;  and  Mrs. 
OuthousOj  suspecting  nothing,  had  fol- 
lowed her.  "Miss  Rowley,"  said  he, 
getting  up  from  his  seat,  "  if  you  think 
It  will  do  any  good  I  will  follow  Trevel* 
yan  till  I  find  him." 

"  How  can  you  find  him  ?  Besides, 
why  should  you  give  up  your  own  busi- 
ness ?  " 

"  I  would  do  anything — to  serve  your 
sister."  This  he  said  with  hesitation  in 
his  voice,  as  though  he  did  not  dare  to 
speak  all  that  he  desired  to  have  spoken. 

"  I  am  sure  that  Emily  is  very  grate* 


ful,"  said  Nora;  "but  she  would  not 
wish  to  give  you  such  trouble  as  that." 

"I  would  do  anything  for  your  sister," 

he  repeated,  " ^for  your  sake,  Miss 

Rowley."  This  was  the  first  time  that 
he  had  ever  spoken  a  word  to  her  in 
such  a  strain,  and  it  would  be  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  her  heart  was  sick  for 
some  such  expression.  But  now  that  it 
had  come,  though  there  was  a  sweetness 
about  it  that  wasjdelicious  to  her,  she 
was  absolutely  silenced  by  it.  And  she 
was  at  once  not  only  silent,  but  stem, 
rigid,  and  apparently  cold.  Stanbury 
could  not  but  feel  as  he  looked  at  her 
that  he  had  offended  her.  "  Perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  say  as  much,"  said  he ; 
"  but  it  is  so." 

"Mr.  Stanbury,*  said  she,  "that  is 
nonsense.  It  is  of  my  sister,  not  of  me, 
that  we  are  speaking." 

Then  the  door  was  opened  and  Emily 
came  in  with  her  child,  followed  by  her 
aunt.  There  was  no  other  opportunity, 
and  perhaps  it  was  well  for  Nora  and  for 
Hugh  that  there  should  have  been  no 
other.  Enough  had  been  said  to  give 
her  comfort ;  and  more  might  have  led 
to  his  discomposure.  As  to  that  matter 
on  which  he  was  presumed  to  have  come 
to  St  Diddulph's,  he  could  do  nothing. 
He  did  not  Know  Trevelyan's  address, 
but  did  know  that  Trevelyan  had 
abandoned  the  chambers  in  Lincoln^s 
Inn.  And  then  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  confess  that  he  had  quarrelled 
with  Trevelyan,  and  that  they  had  parted 
in  anger  on  the  day  of  their  joint  visit 
to  the  East.  "Everybody  who  knows 
him  must  quarrel  with  him,"  said  Mrs. 
Outhouse.  Hugh  when  he  took  his 
leave  was  treated  by  them  all  as  a 
friend  who  had  been  gained.  Mrs.  Out- 
house was  gracious  to  him.  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan whispered  a  word  to  him  of  her 
own  trouble.  "  If  I  can  hear  anything 
of  him,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  will  let 
you  know,"  he  said.  Then  it  was 
Nora's  turn  to  bid  him  adieu.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  said.  No  word  could 
be  spoken  before  others  that  should  be 
of  any  avail.  But  as  he  took  her  hand 
in  his  he  remembered  the  reticence  of 
her  fingers  on  that  former  day,  and 
thought  that  he  was  sure  there  was  a 
difference. 

On  this  occasion  he  made  his  journey, 
back  to  the  end  of  Chancery  Lane  on  the 
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top  of  an  omnibus ;  and  as  he  lit  his  lit- 
tle pipe,  disregarding  altogrether  the 
scrutiny  of  the  puVilic,  thoughts  passed 
through  his  mind  similar  to  those  in 
Avhich  he  had  indulged  as  he  sat  smok- 
ing on  the  comer  of  the  churchyard  wall 
at  Nuncombe  Putney.  He  declared  to 
himself  that  he  did  love  this  girl;  and 
as  it  was  so,  would  it  not  be  better,  at 
any  rate  more  manly,  that  he  should  tell 
her  so  honestly,  tnan  go  on  groping 
about  with  half-expressed  words  when 
he  saw  her,  thinkmg  of  her  and  yet 
hardly  daring  to  go  near  her,  bidding 
himself  to  forget  her  although  he  knew 
that  such  forgetting  was  impossible, 
hankering  after  the  sound  of  her  voice 
and  the  touch  of  her  hand,  and  some- 
thing of  the  tenderness  of  returned  affec- 
tion,— and  yet  regarding  her  as  a  prize 
altogether  out  of  his  reach!  Why 
should  she  be  out  of  his  reach  ?  She 
had  no  money,  and  he  had  not  a  couple 
of  hundred  pounds  in  the  world.  But 
he  was  earning  an  income  which  would 
give  them  both  shelter  and  clothes  and 
bread  and  cheese. 

What  reader  is  there,  male  or  female, 
of  such  stones  as  is  this,  who  has  not 
often  discussed  in  his  or  her  own  mind 
the  different  sides  of  this  question  of 
love  and  marriage?  On  either  side 
enough  may  be  said  by  any  arguer  to 
convince  at  any  rate  himself.  It  must 
be  wrong  for  a  man,  whose  income  is 
both  insnfficient  and  precarious  also,  not 
only  to  double  his  own  cares  and  bur- 
dens, but  to  place  the  weight  of  that 
doubled  burden  on  other  shoulders  be- 
sides his  own, — on  shoulders  that  are 
tender  and  soft,  and  ill  adapted  to  the 
carriage  of  any  crushing  weight.  And 
then  that  doubled  burden, — that  burden 
of  two  mouths  to  be  fed,  of  two  backs 
to  be  covered,  of  two  minds  to  be  satis- 
fied, is  so  apt  to  double  itself  again  and 
again.  The  two  so  speedily  become 
four,  and  six !  And  then  there  is  the 
feeling  that  that  kind  of  semi-poverty, 
which  has  in  itself  something  of  the  plea- 
santness of  independence,  when  it  is 
borne  by  a  man  alone,  entails  the  mise- 
ries of  a  draggle-tailed  and  querulous 
existence  when  it  is  imposed  on  a  woman 
who  has  in  her  own  home  enjoyed  the 
comforts  of  afHuence.  As  a  man  thinks 
of  all  this,  if  he  chooses  to  argue  with 
himself  on  that  side,  there  is  enough  in 


the  argument  to  make  him  feel  that  not 
only  as  a  wise  man  but  as  an  honest 
man,  he  had  better  let  the  young  lady 
alone.  She  is  well  as  she  is,  and  he  sees 
around  him  so  many  who  have  tried  the 
chances  of  marriage  and  who  are  not 
well !  Look  at  Jones  with  his  wan, 
worn  wife  and  his  five  .children,  Jones 
who  is  not  yet  thirty,  of  whom  he  hap- 
pens to  know  that  the  wretchecl  man 
cannot  look  his  doctor  in  the  face,  and 
that  the  doctor  is  as  necessary  to  the 
man's  house  as  is  the  butcher  I  What 
heart  can  Jones  have  for  his  work  with 
such  a  burden  as  this  upon  his  shoul- 
ders ?  And  so  the  thinker,  who  argues 
on  that  side,  resolves  that  the  young 
lady  shall  go  her  own  way  for  him. 

But  the  arguments  on  the  other  side 
are  equally  cogent,  and  so  much  more 
alluring !  And  they  are  used  by  the  same 
man  with  reference  to  th^  same  passion, 
and  are  intended  by  him  to  put  himself 
right  in  his  conduct  in  reference  to  the 
same  dear  girl.  Only  the  foimer  line  of 
thoughts  occurred  to  him  on  a  Saturday, 
when  he  was  ending  his  week  rdther 
gloomily,  and  this  other  way  of  thinking 
on  the  same  subject  has  come  upon  him 
on  a  Monday,  as  he  is  beginning  his 
week  with  renewed  hope.  Does  this 
young  girl  of  his  heart  love  him?  And 
if  so,  their  affection  for  each  other  being 
thus  reciprocal,  is  she  not  entitled  to  an 
expression  of  her  opinion  aud  her  wishes 
on  this  difUcult  subject?  And  if  she  be 
willing  to  run  the  risk  and  to  encounter 
the  dangers, — to  do  so  on  his  behalf,  be- 
cause she  is  willing  to  share  everything 
with  him, — ^is  it  becoming  in  him,  a  man, 
to  fear  what  she  does  not  fear  ?  If  she 
be  not  willing  let  her  say  so.  If  there 
be  any  speaking,  he  must  speak  first ; — 
but  she  IS  entitled,  as  much  as  he  is,  to 
her  own  ideas  respecting  their  great 
outlook  into  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
And  then  is  it  not  manifestly  God's  ordi- 
nance that  a  man  should  live  together 
with  a  woman  ?  How  poor  a  creature 
does  the  man  become  who  has  shirked 
his  duty  in  this  respect,  who  has  done 
nothing  to  keep  the  world  going,  who 
has  been  willing  to  ignore  all  affection  so 
that  he  might  avoid  all  burdens,  and  who 
has  put  into  his  own  belly  every  good 
thing  that  has  come  to  him,  either  by  the 
earning  of  his  own  hands  or  from  the 
bounty  and  industry  of  others!  Of  course 
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there  is  a  risk ;  bnt  what  excitement  is 
there  in  anything  in  which  there  is  none  ? 
So  on  the  Tuesday  he  speaks  his  mind  to 
the  young  lady,  and  lells  her  candidly 
that  there  will  be  potatoes  for  the  two  of 
them, — sufficient,  as  he  hopes,  of  potatoes, 
but  no  more.  As  a  matter  of  courae  the 
young  lady  replies  that  she  for  her  part 
will  be  quite  content  to  take  the  parings 
for  her  own  eatins:.  Then  thev  rush  de- 
Hcioosly  into  each  other's  arms  and  the 
matter  is  settled.  For,  though  the  con- 
victions arising  from  the  former  line  of 
argument  may  be  set  aside  as  often  as 
need  be,  those  reached  from  the  latter 
are  generally  conclusive.  That. such  a 
settlement  will  always  be  better  for  the 
young  gentleman  and  the  young  lady 
concerned  than  one  founded  on  a  sterner 
prudence  is  more  than  one  may  dare  to 
say ;  but  we  do  feel  sure  that  that  conn- 
try  will  be  most  prosperous  in  which 
such  leaps  in  the  dark  are  made  with 
the  greatest  freedom. 

Our  friend  Hugh,  as  he  sat  smoking 
on  the  knife>board  of  the  omnibus,  de- 
termined that  he  would  risk  everything. 
If  it  were  ordained  that  prudence  should 
prevail,  the  prudence  should  be  hers. 
Why  should  he  take  upon  himself  to 
have  prudence  enough  for  two,  seeing 
that  she  was  so  veir  discreet  in  all  her 
bearings?  Then  he  remembered  the 
touch  of  her  hand,  which  he  still  felt 
upon  his  palm  as  he  sat  handling  his 
pipe,  and  he  told  himself  that  after  that 
he  was  bound  to  say  a  word  more.  And 
moreover  he  confessed  to  himself  that  he 
was  compelled  by  a  feeling  that  mastered 
bim  altogether.  He  could  not  get 
throngh  an  hour^s  work  without  throw- 
ing down  his  pen  and  thinking  of  Nora 
Rowley.  It  was  his  destiny  to  love  her, 
— and  there  was,  to  his  mind,  a  mean, 
pettifogging  secrecy,  amounting  almost 
to  daily  lying,  in  his  thus  loving  her  and 
not  tcUin?  her  that  he  loved  her.  It 
mi<;ht  well  be  that  she  should  rebuke 
him ;  but  he  thought  that  he  could  bear 
that.  It  mi^ht  well  be  that  he  had  alto- 
gether mistaken  that  touch  of  her  hand. 
After  all  it  had  been  the  slightest  pos- 
sible motion  of  no  more  than  one  finger. 
But  he  would  at  any  rate  know  the  truth. 
If  she  would  lell  him  at  once  that  she 
did  not  eare  for  him,  be  thought  that  he 
eould  get  over  it ;  but  life  was  not  worth 
having  while  be  lived  in  this  shifty, 


dubious,  and  uncomfortable  state.  So 
he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  go 
to  St.  Diddulph's  with  his  heart  in  his 
hand. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Bozzle  had 
been  twice  to  St.  Diddulph^s ; — and  now 
he  made  a  third  journey  there,  two  days 
after  Stanbury's  visit.  Trevelyan,  who, 
in  truth,  hated  the  sight  of  the  man,  and 
who  suffered  agonies  in  his  presence^ 
had,  nevertheless,  taught  himself  to  be- 
lieve that  he  could  not  live  without  his 
assistance.  That  it  should  be  so  was  a 
part  of  the  cruelty  of  his  lot.  Who  else 
was  there  that  he  could  trust?  His 
wife  had  renewed  her  intimacy  with 
Colonel  Osborne  the  moment  that  she 
had  left  him.  Mrs.  Stanbury,  who  had 
been  represented  to  him  as  the  mo^ 
correct  of  matrons,  had  at  once  been 
false  to  him  and  to  her  trust,  in  allowing 
Colonel  Osborne  to  enter  her  house. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Outhouse,  with  whom  his 
wife  had  now  located  herself,  not  by  his 
orders,  were,  of  course,  his  enemies. 
His  old  Mend,  Hugh  Stanbury,  had  gone 
over  to  the  other  side,  and  quarrelled 
with  him  purposely,  with  malice  pre- 
pense, because  he  would  not  submit  him- 
self to  the  caprices  of  the  wife  who  had 
injured  him.  His  own  lawyer  had  re- 
fused to  act  for  him ;  and  his  fast  s^jad 
oldest  ally,  the  very  person  who  had 
sounded  in  his  ear  the  earliest  warning 
note  against  that  odious  vilhun,  whose 
daily  work  it  was  to  destroy  the  peace 
of  families, — even  Lady  Milborough  had 
turned  against  him !  Because  he  would 
not  follow  the  stupid  prescription  which 
she,  with  pig-headed  obstinacy,  persisted 
in  giving, — because  he  would  not  carry 
his  wife  off  to  Naples, — she  was  ill-judg- 
ing and  inconsdstent  enough  to  tell  him 
that  he  was  wrong !  Who  was  then  left 
to  him  but  Borne?  Bozzle  was  very 
disagreeable.  Bozzle  said  things,  and 
made  suggestions  to  him  which  were  as 
bad  as  pins  stuck  into  his  flesh.  But 
Bozzle  was  true  to  his  employer,  and 
eould  find  out  facts.  Had  it  not  been 
for  Bozzle,  he  would  have  known  nothing 
of  the  ColonePs  journey  to  Devonshire. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Bozzle,  he  would 
never  have  heard  of  the  correspondence ; 
and,  therefore,  when  he  left  London,  he 
gave  Bozzle  a  roving  commission ;  and 
when  he  went  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris- 
onwards,  over  the  Alps  into  Italy,  he 
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furnished  Bozzle  with  his  address.  At 
this  time,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  misery, 
it  never  occurred  to  him  to  inquire  of 
himself  whether  it  might  be  possible  that 
his  old  friends  were  riglit,  and  that  he 
himself  was  wrong.  From  morning  to 
night  he  sanj^  to  himself  melancholj 
silent  songs  of  inward  wailing,  as  to  the 
cruelty  of  his  own  lot  in  Fife ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  employed  Bozzle  to  find 
out  for  him  how  far  that  cruelty  was 
carried. 

Mr.  Bozzle,  was,  of  course,  conyinced 
that  the  lady  whom  he  was  employed  to 
watch  was — no  better  than  she  ought  to 
be.  That  is  the  usual  Bozzlian  language 
for  broken  vows,  secrecy,  intrigue,"  dirt, 
and  adultery.  It  was  his  business  to  ob- 
tain evidence  of  her  guilt.  There  was 
no  question  to  be  solved  as  to  her  inno- 
cency.  The  Bozzlian  mind  would  have 
regarded  any  such  suggestion  as  the 
product  of  a  green  soilness,  the  possession 
of  which  would  have  made  him  quite  un- 
fit for  his  profession.  He  was  aware  that 
ladies  who  are  no  better  than  they  should 
be  are  often  very  clever, — so  clever  as  to 
make  it  necessary  that  the  Bozzles  who 
shall  at  least  confound  them  should  be 
first-rate  Bozzles,  Bozzles  quite  at  the  top 
of  their  profession, — and,  therefore,  he 
went  about  his  work  with  great  industry 
and  much  caution.  Colonel  Osborne 
was  at  the  present  moment  in  Scotland. 
Bozzle  was  sure  of  that.  He  was  quite 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Bozzle  had 
examined  his  map,  and  found  that  Wick, 
which  was  the  Colonel's  post-town,  was 
very  far  north  indeed.  He  had  half  a 
mind  to  run  down  to  Wick,  as  he  was 
possessed  bv  a  certain  honei^t  zeal,  which 
made  him  long  to  do  something  hard 
and  laborious;  but  his  experience  told 
him  that  it  was  very  easy  for  the  Colo- 
nel to  come  up  to  the  neighborhood  of 
St.  Diddulph's,  whereas  the  lady  could 
not  go  down  to  Wick,  unless  she  were 
to  decide  upon  throwing  herself  into  her 
lover's  arms, — whereby  Bozzle's  work 
would  be  brought  to  an  end.  He  there- 
fore confined  his  immediate  operations 
to  St.  Diddulph's. 

He  made  acquaintance  with  one  or 
two  important  persons  in  and  about  Mr. 
Outhoune's  parsonage.  He  became  very 
familiar  with  the  postman.  He  arranged 
terms  of  intimacy,  1  am  sorry  to  say, 
with  the  housemaid ;  and,  on  the  third 


journey,  he  made  an  alliance  with  the 
potboy  at  the  Full  Moon.  The  potboy 
remembered  well  the  fact  of  the  child 
being  brought  to  "  our  'ouse,*'  as  he  call- 
ed the  Full  Moon ;  and  he  was  enabled 
to  say,  that  the  same  ^^gent  as  had 
brought  the  boybackards  and  forrards," 
had  since  that  been  at  the  parsonage. 
But  Bozzle  was  quick  enough  to  perceive 
that  all  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Colonel.  He  was  led,  indeed,  to  fear 
that  his  "  governor,"  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  calling  Trevelyan  in  his  half- 
spoken  soliloquies, — that  his  governor 
was  not  as  true  to  him  as  he  was  to  his 
governor.  What  business  had  that  med- 
dling fellow  Stanbuiy  at  St. Diddulph's? 
— for  Trevelyan  had  not  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  tell  his  satellite  that  he  had 
quarrelled  with  his  friend.  Bozzle  was 
grieved  in  his  mind  when  he  learned  that 
Stanbury's  interference  was  still  to  be 
dreaded ;  and  wrote  to  his  governor, 
rather  severely,  to  that  eflfect ;  but,  when 
so  writing,  he  was  able  to  give  no  fur- 
ther information.  Facts,  in  such  cases, 
will  not  unravel  themselves  without 
much  patience  on  the  part  of  the  inves- 
tigators. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

pbiscilla's  wisdom. 

On  the  night  after  the  dinner  party  in 
the  Close,  Dorothy  was  not  the  only 
person  in  the  house  who  lay  awake 
thinking  of  what  had  taken  place.  Miss 
Stanbury  also  was  full  of  anxiety,  and 
for  hour  after  hour  could  not  sleep  as  she 
remembered  the  fruitlessness  of  her  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  her  nephew  and  niece. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  her  when  she 
had  first  proposed  to  herself  that  Dorothy 
should  become  Mrs.  Gibson,  that  Dorothy 
herself  would  have  any  obiection  to  such 
a  step  in  life.  Her  fear  had  been  that 
Dorothy  would  have  become  over-radiant 
with  triumph  at  the  idea  of  having  a 
husband,  and  going  to  that  husband  with 
a  fortune  of  her  own.  That  Mr.  Gibson 
might  hesitate,  she  had  thought  very 
likely.  It  is  thus,  in  general,  that  women 
regard  the  feelings,  desires,  and  aspira- 
tions of  other  women.  You  will  hardly 
ever  meet  an  elderly  lady  who  will  nOt 
speak  of  her  juniors  as  living  in  a  state 
of  breathless  anxiety  to  catch  husbands. 
And  the  elder  lady  will  speak  of  the 
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younger  as  though  any  kind  of  choice  in 
such  catching  was  quite  disregarded. 
The  man  must  be  a  gentleman, — or,  at 
least,  gentleman-like, — and  there  must 
be  bread.  Let  these  things  be  given,  and 
what  girl  won't  jump  into  what  man's 
arms  ?  Female  reader,  is  it  not  thus  that 
the  elders  of  your  sex  speak  of  the 
younger?  When  old  Mrs.  Stanbury  heard 
that  Nora  Rowley  had  refused  Mr.  Glas*- 
cock,  the  thing  was  to  her  unintelligible ; 
and  it  was  now  quite  unintelligble  to 
Miss  Stanbury  that  Dorothy  should  pre- 
fer a  single  lue  to  matrimony  with  Mr. 
Gibson. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  on  Aunt 
Stanbury's  behalf,  that  Dorothy  was  one 
01  those  yielding,  hesitating,  submissive 
young  women,  trusting  others  but  doubt- 
ing ever  of  themselves,  as  to  whom  it  is 
natural  that  their  stronger  friends  should 
find  it  expedient  to  decide  for  them. 
Miss  Stanbury  was  almost  justified  in 
thinking  that  unless  she  were  to  find  a 
husband  for  her  niece,  her  niece  would 
never  find  one  for  herself.  Dorothy 
would  drift  into  being  an  old  maid,  like 
Priscilla,  simply  because  she  would  never 
assert  herself, — never  put  her  best  foot 
foremost.  Aunt  Stanbury  had  therefore 
taken  upon  herself  to  put  out  a  foot ;  and 
having  carefully  found  that  Mr.  Gibson 
was  *'  willing,"  had  conceived  that  all 
difficulties  were  over.  She  would  be  en- 
abled to  do  her  duty  by  her  niece,  and 
-establish  comfortably  in  life,  at  any  rate, 
one  of  her  brother's  children.  And  now 
Dorothy  was  taking  upon  herself  to  say 
that  ^she  did  not  like  the  gentleman  I 
Such  conduct  was  almost  equal  to  writing 
for  a  penny  ne\f  spaper  I 

On  the  following  morning,  after  break- 
fast, when  Brooke  Burgess  was  gone  out 
to  call  upon  his  uncle, — which  he  insisted 
upon  doing  openly,  and  not  under  the 
rose,  in  spite  of  Miss  Stsmbury's  great 
gravity  on  the  occasion, — there  was  a 
very  serious  conversation,  and  poor  Do- 
rothy had  found  herself  to  be  almost 
silenced.  She  did  argue  for  a  time;  but 
her  arguments  seemed,  even  to  herself, 
to  amount  to  so  little  I  Why  shouldn't 
she  love  Mr.  Gibson  ?  That  was  a  ques- 
tion which  she  found  it  impossible  to 
answer.  And  though  she  did  not  actually 
yield,  though  she  did  not  say  that  she 
would  accept  the  man,  still,  when  she 
was  told  that  three  days  were  to  be  al- 


lowed to  her  for  consideration,  and  that 
then  the  offer  would  be  made  to  her  in 
form,  she  felt  that,  as  regarded  the  anti- 
Gibson  interest,  she  had  not  a  leg  to 
stand  upon.  Why  should  not  such  an 
insignificant  creature,  as  was  she,  love  Mr. 
Gibson, — or  any  other  man,  who  had 
bread  to  give  her,  and  was  in  some  de- 
gree like  a  gentleman  ?  On  that  night, 
she  wrote  the  following  letter  to  her 
sister : — 

"  The  Close,  Tuesday. 

"Deabbst  Priscilla, 

"  I  do  so  wish  that  you  could 
be  with  me,  so  that  I  could  talk  to  you 
again.  Aunt  Stanbury  is  the  most  afiTec* 
tionate  and  kindest  friend  in  the  world  ; 
but  she  has  always  been  so  able  to  have 
her  own  way,  because  she  is  both  clever 
and  good,  that  I  find  myself  almost  like 
a  baby  with  her.  She  has  been  talking 
to  me  again  about  Mr.  Gibson ;  and  it 
seems  that  Mr.  Gibson  really  does  mean 
it.  It  is  certainly  very  strange;  but  I 
do  think  now  that  it  is  true.  He  is  to 
come  on  Friday.  It  seems  very  odd  that 
it  should  all  be  settled  for  him  m  that 
way ;  but  then  Aunt  Stanbury  is  so  clever  * 
at  settling  things ! 

"  He  sat  next  to  me  almost  all  the 
evening  yesterday;  but  he  didn't  say 
anything  about  it,  except  that  he  hoped 
I  agreed  with  him  about  going  to 
church,  and  all  that.  I  suppose  I  do; 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  I  were  to  be 
a  clergyman's,  wife,  I  should  endeavor 
to  do  whatever  my  husbatid  thought 
right  about  religion.  One  ought  to  try  to 
do  so,  even  if  the  clergyman  is  not  one's 
husband.  Mr.  Burgess  has  come,  and 
he  was  so  very  amusing  all  the  evening, 
that  perhaps  that  was  the  reason  Mr. 
Gibson  said  so  little.  Mr.  Burgess  is  a 
very  nice  man,  and  I  think  Aunt  Stan- 
bury is  more  fond  of  him  than  of  any- 
body. He  is  not  at  all  the  sort  of  per- 
son that  I  expected. 

"IJut  if  Mr.  Gibson  does  come  on 
Friday,  and  does  really  mean  it,  what 
am  I  to  say  to  him?  Aunt  Stanbury 
will  be  very  angry  if  I  do  not  take  her 
advice.  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  in- 
tends it  all  for  my  happiness ;  and  then, 
of  course,  she  knows  so  much  more 
about  the  world  than  I  do.  She  asks 
me  what  it  is  that  I  expect.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  expect  anything.     It  is  a  great 
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compliment  from  Mr.  Gibson,  who  is  a 
clergyman,  and  thought  well  of  by 
everybody.  And  nothing  could  be 
more  respectable.  Aunt  Stanbury  says 
that  with  the  money  she  would  give  us 
we  should  be  quite  comfortable;  and 
she  wants  us  to  live  in  thits  house.  She 
says  that  there  are  thirty  girls  round 
Exeter  who  M'onld  give  their  eyes  for 
such  a  chance ;  and,  looking  at  it  in  that 
light,  of  course,  it  is  a  very  great  thing 
for  me.  Only  think  how  poor  we  have 
been !  And  then,  dear  x^nscilla,  per- 
haps he  would  let  me  be  good  to  you 
and  dear  mamma  I 

"But,  of  course,  he  will  ask  me 
whether  I — love  him  ;  and  what  am  I  to 
say?  Aunt  Stanbury  says  that  I  aiji  to 
love  him.  '  Begin  to  love  him  at  once,' 
she  said  this  morning.  I  would  if  I 
could,  partly  for  her  sake,  and  because  I 
do  feel  that  it  would  be  so  respectable. 
W!)en  T  think  of  it,  it  does  seem  such  a 
pity  that  poor  I  should  throw  away  such 
a  chance.  And  I  must  say  that  Mr. 
Gibson  is  very  good,  and  most  obliging; 
and  everybody  says  that  he  has  an  ex- 
cellent temper,  and  that  he  is  a  most 
prudent,  well-dispositioned  man,  I  de- 
clare, dear  Priscilla,  when  I  think  of  it, 
I  cannot  biing  myself  to  believe  that 
such  a  man  should  want  me  to  be  his 
wife. 

"  But  what  ought  I  to  do  ?  I  sup- 
pose when  a  girl  is  in  love  she  is  very 
unhappy  if  the  gentleman  does  not  pro- 
pose to  her.  I  am  sure  it  would  not 
make  me  at  all  unhappy  if  I  were  told 
that  Mr.  Gibson  had  cnanged  his  mind. 
"  "Dearest  Priscilla,  you  must  write  at 
once,  because  he  is  to  be  here  on  Fri- 
day. Oh,  dear ;  Friday  does  seem  to  be 
so  near  J  And  I  never  shall  know  what 
to  say  to  him,  either  one  way  or  the 
other. 

**  Tour  most  affectionate  sister, 

"  Dorothy  Stanbubt. 

"P.  S.— Give  my  kindest  love  to 
mamma ;  but  you  need  not  tell  hef  un- 
less you  think  it  best." 

Priscilla  received  this  letter  on  the 
Wednesday  morning,  and  felt  herself 
bound  to  answer  it  on  that  same  after- 
noon. Had  she  postponed  her  reply  for 
a  day,  it  would  still  have  been  in  Doro- 
thy's hands  before  Mr.  Gibson   could 


have  come  to  her  on  the  dreaded  Friday 
morning.  But  still  that  would  hardly 
give  her  time  enough  to  consider  the 
matter  with  anv  degree  of  deliberation 
after  she  should  have  been  armed  with 
what  wisdom  Priscilla  might  be  able  to 
send  her.  The  post  left  Nuncombe 
Putney  at  three ;  and  therefore  the  let- 
ter had  to  be  written  before  their  early 
dinner. 

So  Priscilla  went  into  the  garden  and 
sat  herself  down  under  an  old  cedar 
that  she  might  discuss  the  matter  with 
herself  in  all  its  bearings.  She  felt  that 
no  woman  could  be  called  upon  to  write 
a  letter  that  should  be  of  more  im- 
portance. The  whole  welfare  in  life  of 
the  person  who  was  dearest  to  her 
would  probably  depend  upon  it.  The 
weight  upon  her  was  so  great  that  she 
thought  for  a  while  she  would  take 
counsel  with  her  mother;  but  she  felt 
sure  that  her  mother  would  recommend 
the  mamage ;  and  that  if  she  after- 
wards should  find  herself  bound  to  op- 
pose it,  then  her  mother  would  be  a 
miserable  woman.  There  could  be  no 
use  to  her  in  taking  counsel  with  her 
mother,  because  her  mother's  mind  was 
known  to  her  beforehand.  The  respon- 
sibility was  thrown  upon  her,  and  she 
alone  must  bear  it. 

She  tried  hard  to  persuade  herself  to 
write  at  once  and  tell  her  sister  to  marry 
the  man.  She  knew  her  sister's  heart 
so  Well  as  to  be  sure  that  Dorothy  would 
learn  to  love  the  man  who  was  her  hus- 
band. It  was  almost  impossible  that 
Dorothy  should  not  love  those  with 
whom  she  lived.  And  then  her  sister 
was  so  well  adapted  to  be  a  wife  and  a 
mother.  Her  temper  was  so  sweet,  she 
was  so  purcj  so  unselfish,  so  devoted,  and 
so  healthy  withal!  She  was  so  happy 
when  she  was  acting  for  others;  and 
so  excellent  in  action  when  she  had 
another  one  to  think  for  her !  She  was 
so  trusting  and  trustworthy  that  any 
husband^  would  adore  her!  Then 
Priscilla  walked  slowly  into  the  house, 
got  her  prayer-book,  and  returning  to 
her  seat  under  the  tree,  read  the  mar- 
riage service.  It  was  one  o'clock  when 
she  went  up-stairs  to  write  her  letter, 
and  it  had  not  yet  struck  eleven  when 
she  first  seated  herself  beneath  the  tree. 
Her  letter,  when  written,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 
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"Nuncombe  Putney,  August  26,  186-. 
"Dbabest  Dorothy: 

"  I  got  your  letter  this  morning,  and  I 
think  it  is  better  to  answer  it  at  once,  as 
the  time  is  very  short.  I  have  been 
thinking  about  it  with  all  my  mind,  and 
I  feel  almost  awe-stricken  lest  I  should 
advise  you  wrongly.  After  all,  I  believe 
that  your  own  dear  sweet  truth  and  hon- 
esty would  guide  you  better  than  any- 
body else  can  guide  you.  You  may  be 
sure  of  this,  that  whichever  way  it  is, 
I  shall  think  that  you  have  done  right. 
Dearest  sister,  I  suppose  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  for  most  women  a  married 
life  is  happier  than  a  single  one.  It  is 
always  thought  so,  as  we  may  see  by 
the  anxiety  of  othei^s  to  get  married  ; 
and  when  an  opinion  becomes  general, 
I  think  that  the  world  is  most  often 
right.  And  then,  my  own  one,  I  feel 
sure  that  you  are  adapted  both  for  the 
cares  and  for  the  joys  of  married  life. 
Ton  would  do  your  duty  as  a  married 
woman  hnppily,  and  would  be  a  comfort 
to  your  husband;— not  a  thorn  in  his 
side,  as  are  so  many  women. 

"  But,  ray  pet,  do  not  let  that  reason- 
ing of  Aunt  Stanbury's  about  the  thir- 
ty young  girls  who  would  give  their 
eyes  for  Mr.  Gibson,  have  any  weight 
with  you.  You  should  not  take  him 
because  thirty  other  young  girls  would 
be  glad  to  have  him.  And  do  not  think 
too  much  of  that  respectability  of  which 
you  speak.  I  would  never  advise  my 
Dolly  to  marry  any  man  unless  she  could 
be  respectable  in  her  new  position ;  but 
that  alone  should  go  for  nothing.  Nor 
should  our  poverty.  We  shall  not 
starve.  And  even  if  we  did,  that  would 
be  but  a  poor  excuse. 

"  I  can  find  no  escape  from  this, — ^that 
you  should  love  him  before  you  say  that 
you  will  take  him.  But  honest,  loyal 
love  need  not,  I  take  it,  be  of  that  ro- 
mantic kind  which  people  write  about  in 
novels  and  poetry.  You  need  not  think 
him  to  be  perfect,  or  the  best  or  grand- 
est of  men.  Your  heart  will  tell  you 
whether  he  is  dear  to  you.  And  re- 
member, Dolly,  that  I  shall  remember 
that  love  itself  must  begin  at  some  pre- 
cise time.  Though  you  had  not  learned 
to  love  him  when  you  wrote  on  Tuesday, 
you  may  have  begun  to  do  so  when  you 
get  this  on  Thursday. 


"  If  you  find  that  rou  love  him,  then 
say  that  you  will  be  his  wife.  If  your 
heart  revolts  from  such  a  declaration  as 
being  false  ; — if  you  cannot  bring  your- 
self to  feel  that  you  prefer  him  to  others 
.  as  the  partner  of  your  life, — then  tell 
him,  with  thanks  for  his  courtesy,  that 
it  cannot  be  as  he  would  have  it. 

"Yours  always  and  ever  most  affec- 
tionately, 

"Pmsciixa.'* 
CHAPTER  XXXV. 
MB  OIBSON's   good  FOETUNE. 

"  I'll  bet  you  half-a-crown,  my  lad, 
you're  thrown  over  at  last,  like  the  rest 
of  them.  There's  nothing  she  likes  so 
much  as  taking  some  one  up  in  order 
that  she  may  throw  him  over  after- 
wards." It  was  thus  that  Mr.  Bartho- 
lomew Burgess  cautioned  his  nephew 
Brooke. 

"I'll  take  care  that  she  shan't  break 
my  heart,  Uncle  Barty.  I  will  go  my 
way  and  she  may  go  hers,  and  she  may 
give  her  money  to  the  hospital  if  she 
pleases." 

On  the  morning  after  his  arrival 
Brooke  Burgess  had  declared  aloud  in 
Miss  Stanbury's  parlor  that  he  was 
going  over  to  the  bank  to  see  his  uncle. 
Now  there  was  in  this  almost  a  breach 
of  contract.  Miss  Staubuiy,  when  she 
invited  the  young  man  to  Exeler,  had 
stipulated  that  there  should  be  no  inter- 
course between  her  house  and  the  bank. 
"  Of  course,  I  shall  not  need  to  know 
where  you  go  or  where  you  don't  go," 
she  had  written  ;  "  but  alter  all  that  has 
passed  there  must  not  be  any  positive 
intercourse  between  my  house  and  the 
bank."  And  now  he  had  wspokeu  of  going 
over  to  C  and  B,  as  he  called  them,  with 
the  utmost  indifference.  Miss  Stanbury 
had  looked  very  grave,  but  had  said 
nothing.  She  had  determined  to  be  on 
her  guard,  so  that  she  should  not  be 
driven  to  quarrel  with  Brooke  if  she 
could  avoid  it. 

Bartholomew  Burgess  was  a  tall,  thin, 
ill-tempered  old  man,  as  well-known  in 
Exeter  as  the  cathedral,  and  respected 
after  a  fashion.  No  one  liked  him.  He 
said  ill-natured  things  of  all  his  neigh- 
bors, and  had  never  earned  any  reputa- 
tion for  doing  good-natured  acts.    But 
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be  had  lived  in  Exeter  for  nearly  seventy 
years,  and  had  achieved  that  sort  of  es- 
teem which  comes  from  long  tenure. 
And  he  had  committed  no  great  iniqui- 
ties in  the  course  of  his  fifty  years  of 
business.  The  bank  had  never  stopped 
payment,  and  he  had  robbed  no  one. 
He  had  not  swallowed  up  widows  and 
orphans,  and  had  done  his  work  in  the 
firm  of  Cropper  and  Burgess  after  the 
old-fashioned  safe  manner,  which  leads 
neither  to  riches  nor  to  ruin.  Therefore 
he  was  respected.  But  he  was  a  discon- 
tented, sour  old  man,  who  believed 
himself  to  have  been  injured  by  all  his 
own  friends,  who  disliked  his  own  part- 
ners because  they  had  bought  that  which 
had,  at  any  rate,  never  belonged  to 
him  ; — and  whose  strongest  passion 
it  was  to  hate  Miss  Stanbury  of  the 
Close. 

"She^s  got  a  parson  by  the  hand 
now,'^'  said  the  uncle,  as  he  continued  Lis 
caution  to  the  nephew. 

"There  was  a  clergyman  there  last 
night." 

"  No  doubt,-  and  she'll  play  him  off 
against  you,  and  you  against  him ;  and 
then  she'll  throw  you  both  over.  I  know 
her." 

"  She  has  got  a  right  to  do  what  she 
likes  with  her  own.  Uncle  Barty." 

"And  how  did  she  get  it?  Never 
mind.  I'm  not  going  to  set  you  against 
her,  if  you're  her  favorite  for  the  mo- 
ment She  has  a  niece  with  her  there, — 
hasn't  she  ?  " 

"  One  of  her  brother's  daughters." 

"  They  say  she's  going  to  make  that 
clergyman  marry  her." 

"  What ;— Mr.  Gibson  ?  " 

"  Yes.  They  t^ll  me  he  was  as  good 
as  engaged  to  another  girl,— one  of  the 
Frenches  of  Heavitree.  And  therefore 
dear  Jemima  could  do  nothing  better 
than  interfere.  When  she  has  succeeded 
in  breaking  the  girl's  heart " 

"  Which  girl's  heart,  Uncle  Barty  ?  " 

"  The  gin  the  man  was  to  have  mar- 
ried; when  that's  done  she'll  throw 
Gibson  over.  You'll  see.  She'll  refuse 
to  give  the  girl  a  shilling.  She  took  the 
girl's  brother  by  the  hand  ever  so  long, 
and  then  she  threw  him  over.  And  she'll 
throw  the  girl  over  too,  and  send  her  back 
to  the  place  she  came  from.  And  then 
she'll  throw  you  over." 

"According  to  you,  she  must  be  the 
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most  malicious  old  woman  that  ever  was 
allowed  to  live ! " 

.  "  I  don't  think  there  are  many  to  beat 
her,  as  far  as  malice  goes.  But  you'll 
find  out  for  yourself.  I  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  she  were  to  tell  you  before  long 
that  you  were  to  marry  the  niece." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  that  such  very  hard 
lines  either,"  said  Brooke  Burgess. 

"  I've  no  doubt  you  may  have  her  if 
you  like,"  said  Barty,  "  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Gibson.  Only  I  should  recommend  you 
to  take  care  and  get  the  money  first." 

When  Brooke  went  back  to  the  house 
in  the  Close,  Miss  Stanbury  was  quite 
fussy  in  her  silence.  She  would  have 
given  much  to  have  been  told  something 
about  Barty,  and,  above  all,  to  have 
learned  what  Barty  had  said  about  her- 
self. But  she  was  far  too  proud  even  to 
mention  the  old  man's  name  of  her  own 
accord.  She  was  quite  sure  that  she  had 
been  abnsed.  She  guessed,  probably 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  kind  of 
things  that  had  been  said  of  her,  and 
suggested  to  herself  what  answer  Brooke 
would  make  to  such  accusations.  But 
she  had  resolved  to  cloak  it  all  in  silence, 
and  pretended  for  awhile  not  to  remem- 
ber the  young  man's  declared  intention 
when  he  left  the  house.  *'  It  seems  odd 
to  me,"  said  Brooke,  "  that  Uncle  Barty 
should  always  live  alone  as  he  does.  He 
must  have  a  dreary  time  of  it." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  your 
Uncle  Barty 's  manner  of  living." 

"  No ; — I  suppose  not.  You  and  he 
are  not  friends." 

"  By  no  means,  Brooke." 

"  He  lives  there  all  alone  in  that  poky 
bank-house,  and  nobody  ever  goes  near 
him.  I  wonder  whether  he  has  any 
friends  in  the  city  ?  " 

"I  really  cannot  tell  y©u  anything 
about  his  friends.  And,  to.  tell  you  the 
truth,  Brooke,  I  don't  waot  to  talk  about 
your  uncle.  Of  course,  you  can  go  to  see 
him  when  you  please,  but  Td  rather  you 
didnH  tell  me  of  your  visits  afterwards." 

"  There  iB  nothing  in  the  world  I  hate 
so  much  as  a  secret,'^  said  he.  He  had 
no  intention  in  this  of  animadverting 
upon  Miss  Stanbury^s  secret  enmity,  nor 
had  he  purposed  to  ask  any  question  as 
to  her  relations  with  the  old  man.  He 
had  alluded  to  his  dislike  of  having  se- 
crets of  hia  own.  But  she  misunderstood 
him. 
22. 
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"  If  you  are  anxious  to  know  ^^  she 
said,  becoming  very  red  in  the  face. 

^'  I  am  not  at  all  curious  to  know.  Ton 
quite  mistake  me." 

"He  has  chosen  to  believe, — or  to  say 
that  he  believed, — that  I  wronged  him 
in  regard  to  his  brother's  will.  1  nursed 
hi«  brother  when  he  was  dying.-as  I 
considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  do.  I  can- 
not tell  you  all  that  story.  It  is  too  long, 
and  too  sad.  Romance  is  very  pretty  in 
novels,  but  the  romance  of  a  life  is  always 
a  melancholy  matter.  They  are  most 
happy  who  have  no  story  to  tell." 

"  I  quite  believe  that," 

"  But  your  Uncle  Barty  chose  to  think, 
— ^indeed,  I  hardly  know  what  he  thought. 
He  said  that  the  will  was  a  will  of  my 
making.  When  it  was  made  I  and  his 
brother  were  apart ;  we  were  not  even 
on  speaking  terms.  There  had  been  a 
quarrel,  and  all  manner  of  folly.  I  am 
not  very  proud  when  I  look  back  upon  it. 
It  is  not  that  I  think  myself  better  than 
others;  but  your  Uncle  Brooke's  will 
was  .made  before  we  had  come  together 
again.  When  he  was  ill  it  was  natural 
that  I  should  go  to  him, — after  all  that 
had  passed  between  us.    £h,  Brooke  ?  " 

"  It  was  womanly." 

"  But  it  made  no  difference  about  the 
will.  Mr.  Bartholomew  Burgess  might 
have  known  that  at  once,  and  must  have 
known  it  aflerwards.  But  he  has  never 
acknowledged  that  he  was  wrong ; — nev- 
er even  yet." 

"  lie  could  not  bring  himself  to  do 
that,  I  should  say." 

"  The  will  was  no  great  tnumph  to  me. 
I  could  have  done  without  it.  As  God 
is  my  judge,  I  would  not  have  lifted  up 
my  little  finger  to  get  either  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  poor  Brooke's  money.  If 
I  had  known  that  a  word  would  have 
done  it,  I  would  have  bitten  my  tongue 
out  before  it  diould  have  been  spoken." 
She  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  was 
speaking  with  a  solemnity  that  almost 
filled  her  listener  with  awe.  She  was  a 
woman  short  of  stature ;  but  now,  as  she 
stood  over  him,  she  seemed  to  be  tall 
and  majestic  '^  But  when  the  man  was 
dead,"  she  continued,  "  and  the  will  was 
there, — the  property  was  mine,  and  I 
was  bound  in  duty  to  exercise  the  priv- 
ileges and  bear  the  responsibilities  w^hich 
the  dead  man  had  conferred  upon  me. 
It  was  Barty,  then,  who  sent  a  low  at- 


torney to  me,  offering  me  a  compromise. 
What  had  I  to  compromise  ?  Compro- 
mise I  No.  If  it  was  not  mine  by  all 
the  right  the  law  could  give,  I  would 
sooner  have  starved  than  have  had  a 
crust  of  bread  out  of  the  money."  She 
had  now  clenched  both  her  fists,  and  was 
shaking  them  rapidly  as  she  stood  over 
him,  looking  down  upon  him. 

"  Of  coni-se  it  was  your  own." 

"  Yes.  Though  they  asked  me  to  com- 
promise, and  sent  messages  to  me  to 
frighten  me ;— both  Barty  and  your  Uncle 
Tom ;  ay,  and  your  father  too,  Brooke  ; 
they  did  not  dare  to  go  to  law.  To  law, 
indeed  !  If  ever  there  was  a  good  will 
in  the  world,  the  will  of  your  Uncle 
Brooke  was  good.  They  could  talk,  and 
malign  me,  and  tell  lies  as  to  dates,  and 
strive  to  make  my  name  odious  in  the 
county  ;  but  they  knew  that  the  will  was 
good.  They  did  not  succeed  very  well 
in  what  they  did  attempt." 

"I  would  try  to  forget  it  all  now, 
Aunt  Stanbury." 

"  Forget  it !  How  is  that  to  be  done  ? 
How  can  the  mind  forget  the  history  of 
its  own  life  f  No, — I  cannot  forget  it. 
I  can  forgive  it." 

"  Then  why  not  forgive  it  ?" 

*'  I  do.  I  have.  Why  else  are  you 
here  ?" 

"  But  forgive  old  Uncle  Barty  also !" 

"Has  he  forgiven  me?  Come  now. 
If  I  wished  to  forgive  him,  how  should 
I  begin  ?  Would  he  be  gracious  if  I 
went  to  him  ?  Does  he  love  me,  do  you 
think, — or  hate  me?  Uncle  Barty  is  a 
good  hater.  It  is  the  best  point  about 
him.  No,  Brooke,  we  won't  try  the 
farce  of  a  reconciliation  after  a  long  life 
of  enmity.  Nobody  would  believe  us, 
and  we  should  not  believe  each  other." 

"  Then  I  certuinly  would  not  try." 
*  "I  do  not  mean  to  do  so.  The  truth 
is,  Brooke,  you  shall  have  it  all  when 
I'm  gone,  if  you  don't  turn  against  me. 
You  won't  take  to  writing  for  penny 
newspapers,  will  you,  Brooke  ?"  As  she 
asked  the  question  she  put  one  of  her 
hands  softly  on  his  shoulder. 

"I  certainly  shan't  offend  in  that 
wav." 

"  And  you  won't  be  a  Radical  ?" 

"  No,  not  a  Radical." 

^^  I  mean  a  man  to  follow  Beales  and 
Bright,  a  republican,  a  putter-down  of 
the  Church,  a  hater  of  the  Throne.  You 
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won't  take  up  that  line,  will  you, 
Brooke  ?" 

*'It  isn't  my  way  at  present,  Aunt 
Stan  bury.  But  a  man  shouldn't  promise." 

^*  Ah  me !  It  makes  me  sad  when  I 
think  what  the  country  is  coming  to. 
I'm  told  there  are  scores  of  membera  of 
Parliament  who  don't  pronounce  their 
h's.  When  I  was  young  a  member  of 
Parliament  used  to  be  a  gentleman  ; — 
and  they've  taken  to  ordaining  all  man- 
ner of  people.  It  used  to  be  the  case 
that  when  you  met  a  clergyman  you  met 
a  gentleman.  By-the-by,  Brooke,  what 
do  you  think  of  Mr.  Gibson  ?" 

"  Mr.  Gibson  I  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
haven't  thought  much  about  him  yet." 

'*  But  you  must  think  about  him.  Per- 
haps you  haven't  thought  about  my 
niece,  Dolly  St  an  bury  ?" 

^^I  think  she's  an  uncommonly  nice 
girl." 

"  She's  not  to  be  nice  for  vou,  young 
man.  She's  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Gibson." 

"  Are  they  engaged  ?" 

"Well,  no;  but  I  intend  that  they 
shall  be.  You  won't  begrudge  that  I 
should  give  my  little  savings  to  one  of 
my  own  name  ?" 

"  You  don't  know  me,  Aunt  Stanbury, 
if  you  think  that  I  should  begrudge  any- 
thing that  you  might  do  with  your 
money." 

"  Dolly  has  been  here  a  month  or 
two.  I  think  it's  three  months  since 
she  came,  and  I  do  like  her.  She's  soft 
and  womanly,  and  hasn't  taken  up  those 
vile,  filthy  habits  which  almost  all  the 
girls  have  adopted.  Have  you  seen 
those  Frenches  with  the  things  they 
have  on  their  heads  ? '' 

"  I  was  speaking  to  them  yesterday." 

"Nasty  sluts  I  You  can  see  the 
grease  on  their  foreheads  when  they  try 
to  make  their  hair  go  back  in  the  dirty 
French  fashion.  Dolly  is  not  like  that ; 
--is  she  ?  " 

"  She  is  not  in  the  least  like  either  of 
the  Miss  Frenches." 

"  And  now  I  want  her  to  become  Mrs. 
Gibson.     He  is  quite  taken." 

"Ishe?" 

"  Oh  dear,  yes.  Didn't  you  see  him 
the  other  night  at  dinner  and  aflerwards  ? 
Of  course  he  knows  that  I  can  give  her 
a  little  bit  of  money,  which  always  goes 
for  something,  Brooke.  And  I  do  think 
it  would  be  such  a  nice  thing  for  Dolly." 


"And  what  does  Dolly  think  about 
it?" 

"  There's  the  difficulty.  She  likes  him 
well  enough ;  I'm  sure  of  that.  And 
she  has  no  stuck-up  ideas  about  herself. 
She  isn't  one  of  those  who  think  that 
almost  nothing  is  good  enough  for  them. 
But— 


» 
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She  has  an  objection." 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  I  some- 
times think  she  is  so  bashful  and  modest 
she  doesn't  like  to  talk  of  being  married, 
—even  to  an  old  woman  like  me." 

"Dear  me  !  That's  not  the  way  of 
the  age ; — is  it,  Aunt  Stanbury  ?  " 

"  It's  coming  to  that,  Brooke,  that  the 
girls  will  ask  the  men  soon.  Yes, — and 
that  they  won't  take  a  refiisal  either.  I 
do  believe  that  Camilla  French  did  ask 
Mr.  Gibson." 

"  And  what  did  Mr.  Gibson  say  ?". 

"Ah; — ^I  can't  tell  you  that.  He 
knows  too  well  what  he's  about  to  take 
her.  He's  to  come  here  on  Friday  at 
eleven,  and  you  must  be  out  of  the  way. 
I  shall  be  out  of  the  way  too.  But  if 
Dolly  says  a  word  to  you  before  that, 
mind  you  make  her  understand  that  she 
ought  to  accept  Gibson." 

"  She's  too  good  for  him,  according 
to  my  thinking." 

"  Don't  you  be  a  fool.  How  can  any 
young  woman  be  too  good  for  a  gentle- 
man and  a  clergyman  f  Mr.  Gibson  is  a 
gentleman.  Do  you  know, — only  you 
must  not  mention  this, — that  I  have  a 
kind  of  idea  we  could  get  Nuncombe 
Putney  for  him  ?  My  father  had  the 
living,  and  my  brother;  and  I  should 
like  it  to  go  on  in  the  family." 

No  opportimity  came  in  the  way  of 
Brooke  Burgess  to  say  anything  in  fiivor 
of  Mr.  Gibson  to  Dorothy  Stanbury. 
There  did  come  to  be  very  quickly  a 
sort  of  intimacy  between  her  and  her 
aunt's  favorite  ;  but  she  was  one  not 
prone  to  talk  about  her  own  affairs. 
And  as  to  such  an  affair  as  this, — a 
question  as  to  whether  she  should  or 
should  not  give  herself  in  marriage  to 
her  suitor, — she,  who  could  not  speak  of 
it  even  to  her  own  sister  without  a 
blush,  who  felt  confused  and  almost 
confounded  when  receiving  her  aunt's 
admonitions  and  instigations  on  the  sub- 
ject, would  not  have  endured  to  hear 
Brooke  Burgess  speak  on  the  matter. 
Dorothy  did  feel  that  a  person  easier  to 
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know  than  .Brooke  bad  never  come  in 
her  way.  She  had  already  Raid  as  much 
to  him  as  she  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Gibson 
in  the  three  months  that  she  had  made 
bis  acquaintance.  They  had  talked 
about  £xetery  and  about  Mrs.  MacIIugb, 
and  the  cathedral,  and  Tennyson's 
poems,  and  the  London  theatres,  and 
Uncle  Barty,  and  the  family  quarrel. 
They  had  become  confidential  with  each 
other  on  some  matters.  But  on  this 
heavy  subject  of  Mr.  Gibson  and  his 
proposal  of  marriage  not  a  word  had 
been  said.  When  Brooke  once  men- 
tioned Mr.  Gibson  .on  the  Thursday 
morning,  Dorothy  within  a  minute  had 
taken  an  opportunity  of  esc^ing  from 
the  room. 

Bnt  circumstances  did  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Gibson. 
On  the  Wednesday  afternoon  both  he 
and  Mr.  Gibson  were  invited  to  drink 
tea  at  Mrs.  French's  house  on  that  even- 
ing. Such  invitations  at  Exeter  were 
wont  to  be  given  at  such  short  dates, 
and  both  the  gentlemen  ha<i  said  that 
they  would  go.  Then  Arabella  French 
had  called  in  the  Close  and  had  asked 
Miss  Stanbury  and  Dorothy.  It  was 
well  understood  by  Arabella  that  Miss 
Stanbury  herself  would  not  diink  tea  at 
Heavitree.  And  it  may  be  th.it  Dorothy's 
company  was  not  in  truth  desired.  The 
ladies  both  declined.  ^^  Don't  you  stay 
at  home  for  me,  my  dear,"  Miss  Stan* 
bury  said  to  her  niece.  But  Dorothy 
had  not  been  out  without  her  aunt  since 
she  had  been  at  Exeter,  and  understood 
perfectly  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
commence  the  practice  at  the  house  of 
the  Frenches.  "  Mr.  Brooke  is  coming. 
Miss  Stanbury  ;  and  Mr.  Gibson,"  Miss 
French  said.  And  Miss  Stanbury  had 
thought  that  there  was  some  triuniph  in 
her  tone.  *^  Mr.  Brooke  can  go  where 
he  pleases,  my  dear,"  Miss  St  anbury- 
replied.  ^^  And  as  for  Mr.  Gibson,  I  am 
not  his  keeper."  The  tone  in  which 
Miss  Stanbury  spoke  would  have  im- 
plied great  imprudence,  had  not  the 
two  ladies  understood  each  other  so 
thoroughly,  and  had  not  each  known 
that  it  was  so. 

There  was  the  accustomed  set  of  peo- 
ple in  Mi-s.  French's  drawing-room ; — 
the  Crunbies,  and  the  Wrights,  and  the 
Apjohns.  And  Mrs.  MacHugh  came 
i^lso^ — ^knowing  that  there  would  be  a 


rubber.  "Their  naked  shoulders  don't 
hurt  me,"  Mrs.  MacHugh  said,  when  her 
friend  almost  scolded  her  for  going  to 
the  house.  ^'  I'm  not  a  young  man.  I 
don't  care  what  they  do  to  themselves." 
"  You  might  say  as  much  if  they  went 
naked  altogether,"  Miss  Stanbury  had  re- 
plied in  anger.  "If  nobody  else  com- 
plains, I  shouldn't "  said  Mrs.  MacHugh. 
Mrs.  MacHugh  got  her  rubber ;  and  as  she 
had  gone  for  her  rubber,  on  a  distinct 
promise  that  there  should  be  a  rubber, 
and  as  there  was  a  rubber,  she  felt  that 
she  had  no  light  to  say  ill-natured  things. 
"  What  does  it  matter  to  me,"  saiil  Mrs. 
MacHugh,  "how  nastv  she  is?  She's 
not  going  to  be  my  wire."  "  Ugh  I ''  ex- 
claimed Miss  Stanbury,  shaking  her  head 
both  in  anger  and  disgust. 

Camilla  French  was  by  no  means  so 
bad  as  she  was  painted  by  Miss  Stanbury, 
and  Brooke  Burgess  rather  liked  her  than 
otherwise.  And  it  seemed  to  him  that 
Mr.  Gibson  did  not  at  all  dislike  Arabella, 
and  felt  no  repugnance  at  either  the  lady's 
noddle  or  shoulders  now  that  he  was  re- 
moved from  Miss  Stanbury 's  influence. 
It  was  clear  enough  also  that  Arabella 
had  not  given  up  the  attempt,  although 
she  must  have  admitted  to  herselt*  that 
the  claims  of  Dorothy  Stanbury  were 
very  strong.  On  this  evening  it  seemed 
to  have  been  specially  permitted  to  Ara- 
bella, who  was  the  eldest  sister,  to  take 
into  her  own  hands  the  management  of 
the  case.  Beholders  of  the  game  had 
hitherto  declared  that  Mr.  Gibson's  safety 
was  secured  by  the  constant  coupling  of 
the  sisters.  Neither  would  allow  the 
other  to  hunt  alone.  But  a  conunoa 
sense  of  the  common  danger  had  made 
some  special  strategy  necessary,  and  Ca- 
milla hardly  spoke  a  word  to  Mr.  Gibson 
during  the  evening.  Let  us  hope  that 
she  found  some  temporary  consolation  iu 
the  presence  of  the  stranger. 

"  I  hope  you  are  going  to  stay  with  us 
ever  so  long,  Mr.  Burgess  ? "  said  Ca- 
milla. 

"  A  month.  That  is  ever  so  long;— 
isn't  it  ?  Why  I  mean  to  see  all  Devon- 
shire within  that  time.  I  feel  already 
that  I  know  Exeter  thoroughly  and  every- 
body in  it." 

"  I'm  sure  we  are  very  much  flattered." 

"  As  for  you,  Miss  French,  I've  heard 
so  much  about  you  all  my  life,  thati  fek 
that  I  knew  you  before  1  came  here." 
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"  Who  can  have  spoken  to  you  about 
me?" 

"You  forget  how  many  relatives  I 
have  in  the  ciiy.  Do  you  think  my  Uncle 
Bart)^never  writes  to  me?" 

"  Not  about  me." 

"Does  he  not?  And  do  you  suppose 
I  don't  hear  from  Miss  Stanbury  ?  " 

"  But  she  hates  me.    I  know  that" 

"  And  do  you  hate  her  ?  " 

"No,  indeed.  Pve  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  her.  But  she  is  a  little  odd; 
isn't  she,  now,  Mr.  Burgess?  We  all 
like  her  ever  so  much ;  and  we've  known 
her  ever  so  long,  six  or  seven  years, — 
since  we  were  quite  young  things.  But 
she  has  such  queer  notions  about  girls." 

"  WJrat  sort  of  notions  ?  " 

"  She'd  like  them  all  to  dress  like  her- 
self; and  she  thinks  that  they  should 
never  talk  to  young  men.  If  she  was 
here  she'd  say  I  was  flirting  with  you, 
because  we're  sitting  together." 

"  But  you  are  not ;  are  you  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  am  not." 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  said  Brooke. 

"  I  shouldn't  know  how  to  begin.  I 
shouldn't  indeed.  I  don't  know  what 
flirting  means,  and  T  don't  know  who 
does  know.  When  young  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen cro  out,  I  suppose  they  are  intend- 
ed to  talk  to  each  other." 

"But  very  often  they  don't,  you 
know." 

"I  call  that  stupid,"  said  Camilla. 
"And  yet,  when  tney  do,  all  the  old 
maids  say  that  the  girls  are  flirting.  I'll 
tell  you  one  thing,  Mr.  Burgess^  I  don't 
care  what  any  old  maid  says  about  me. 
I  always  talk  to  people  that  I  like,  and 
if  they  choose  to  call  me  a  flirt,  they  may. 
It's  my  opinion  that  still  waters  run  the 
deepest." 

"  No  doubt  the  noisy  streams  are  very 
shallow,"  said  Brooke. 

"  You  may  call  me  a  shallow  stream  if 
you  like,  Mr.  Burgess." 

"  I  meant  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  But  what  do  you  call  Dorothy  Stan- 
bury  ?  That's  what  I  call  still  water. 
She  runs  deep  enough." 

"  The  quietest  young  lady  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life." 

"Exactly.  So  quiet,  but  so— clever. 
What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Gibson  ?  " 

"  Everybody  is  asking  me  what  I  think 
of  Mr.  Gibson." 

"  You  know  what  they  say.    They  say 


)  marry  Dorothy  Stanbury.    Poor 
I  don't  think  his  own  consent  has 


he  is  to 

man! 

ever  been  asked  yet ; — but,  nevertheless, 

it's  settled." 

"  Just  at  present  he  seems  to  me  to 
be, — what  snail  I  say  ? — I  oughtn't  to 
say  flirting  with  your  sister;  ought  1?" 

"  Miss  Stanbury  would  say  so  if  she 
were  here,  no  doubt.  But  the  fact  is, 
Mr.  Burgess,  we've  known  him  almost 
since  we  were  inl&nts,  and  of  course  we 
take  an  interest  in  his  welfare.  There 
has  never  been  anything  more  than  that. 
Arabella  is  nothing  more  to  him  than  I 
am.  Once,  indeed — ;  but,  however — ; 
that  does  not  signify.  It  would  be  noth- 
ing to  us,  if  he  really  liked  Dorothy 
Stanbury.  But  as  far  as  we  can  see, — 
and  we  do  see  a  good  deal  of  him, — 
there  is  no  such  feeling  on  his  part.  Of 
course  we  haven't  asked.  We  should 
not  think  of  such  a  thing.  Mr.  Gibson 
may  do  just  as  he  likes  for  us.  But  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  Dorothy  Stan- 
bury is  just  the  girl  that  would  make 
him  a  good  wife.  Of  course  when 
you've  known  a  person  seven  or  eight 
years  you  do  get  anxious  about  his  hap- 
piness. Do  you  know,  we  think  her, — 
perhaps  a  little, — sly." 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Gibson  was 
completely  subject  to  the  individual 
charms  of  Arabella.  Camilla  had  been 
quite  correct  in  a  part  of  her  description 
of  their  intimacy.  She  and  her  sister 
had  known  Mr.  Gibson  for  seven  or 
eight  years ;  but  nevertheless  the  inti- 
macy could  not  with  truth  be  said  to 
have  commenced  dunnsr  the  infancy  ot 
the  young  ladies,  even  if  the  word  were 
used  in  its  legal  sense.  Seven  or  eight 
years,  however,  is  a  long  acquaintance ; 
and  there  was,  perhaps,  something  of  a 
real  grievance  in  this  Stanbury  interven- 
tion. If  it  be  a  recognized  fact  in  soci- 
ety that  young  ladies  are  in  want  of  hus- 
bands, and  that  an  effort  on  their  part 
towards  matrimony  is  not  altogether 
impossible,  it  must  be  recognized  also 
that  failure  will  be  disagreeable,  and 
interference  regarded  with  animosity. 
Miss  Stanbury  the  elder  was  undoubt- 
edly interfering  between  Mr.  Gibson  and 
the  Frenches ;  and  it  is  neither  manly 
nor  womanly  to  submit  to  interference 
with  one's  dearest  prospects.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  admitted  that  the  Miss 
Frenches  had  shown  too  much    q^q. 
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ardor  in  their  pursuit  of  Mr.  Gibson. 
Perhaps  there  should  have  been  no  ar- 
dor and  no  pursuit.  It  may  be  that 
the  theory  of  womanhood  is  right  which 
forbids  to  women  atiy  such  attempts, — 
which  teaches  them  that  they  mu^t  ever 
be  the  pursued,  never  the  pursuers.  As 
to  that  there  shall  be  no  discourse  at 
present.  But  it  must  be  granted  that 
whenever  the  pursuit  has  been  attempt- 
ed, it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  abandon 
it  without  an  effort.  That  the  French 
girls  should  be  very  angry  with  Miss 
Stanbury,  that  they  should  put  their 
heads  together  with  the  intention  of 
thwarting  her,  that  they  should  think 
evU  things  of  poor  Dorothy,  that  they 
should  half  despise  Mr.  Gibson,  and  yet 
resolve  to  keep  their  hold  upon  him  as  a 
chattel  and  a  thing  of  value  that  was 
almost  their  own,  was  not  perhaps  much 
to  their  discredit. 

'^  You  are  a  good  deal  at  the  house  in 
the  Close  now,"  said  Arabella,  in  her 
lowest  voice, — in  a  voice  so  low  that  it 
was  almost  melancholy. 

"  Well ;  yes.  Miss  Stanbury,  you 
know,  has  always  been  a  staunch  friend 
of  mine.  And  she  takes  an  interest  in 
my  little  church."  People  say  that  girls 
are  sly ;  but  men  can  be  sly  too  some- 
times. 

"It  seems  that  she  has  taken  you 
so  much  away  from  us,  Mr.  Gibson." 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  say 
that,  Miss  French." 

"  Perhaps  I  am  wrong.  One  is  apt  to 
be  sensitive  about  one's  friends.  We 
seem  to  have  known  you  so  well.  There 
is  nobody  else  in  Exeter  that  mamma 
regards  as  she  does  you.  But,  of  course, 
if  you  are  happy  with  Miss  Stanbury 
that  is  everything." 

"  I  am  speaking  of  the  old  lady,"  said 
Mr.  Gibson,  who,  in  spite  of  his  slyness, 
was  here  thrown  a  little  off  his  guard. 

"  And  I  am  speaking  of  the  old  lady 
too,"  said  Arabella.  "Of  whom  else 
should  I  be  speaking  ?" 

"  No ; — of  course  not." 

"Of  course,"  continued  Arabella,  "I 
hear  what  people  say  about  the  niece. 
One  cannot  help  what  one  hears,  you 
know,  Mr.  Gibson ;  but  I  don't  believe 
that,  I  can  assure  you."  As  she  said 
this,  she  looked  into  his  face,  as  though 
waiting  for  an  answer ;  but  Mr.  Gibson 
had  no  answer  ready.    Then  Arabella 


told  herself  that  if  anything  was  to  be 
done  it  must  be  done  at  once.  What 
use  was  there  in  beating  round  the  bush, 
when  the  only  chance  of  getting  tlie 
game  was  to  be  had  by  dashing  a^  oiiee 
into  the  thicket.  "I  own  I  should  be 
glad,"  she  said,  tui*ning  her  eyes  away 
from  him,  "  if  I  could  hear  from  your 
own  mouth  that  it  is  not  true.^' 

Mr.  Gibson's  position  was  one  not  to 
be  envied.  Were  he  willing  to  tell  the 
very  secrets  of  his  soul  to  Miss  French 
with  the  utmost  candor,  he  could  not 
answer  her  question  either  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  he  was  not  willing  to  tell 
her  any  of  his  secrets.  It  was  certainly 
the  fact,  too,  that  there  had  been  tender 
]>assages  between  him  and  Arabella. 
Now,  when  there  have  been  such  pas- 
sages, and  the  gentleman  is  cross-exam- 
ined by  the  lady,  as  Mr.  Gibson  was 
being  cross-examined  at  the  present 
moment,^ the  gentleman  usually  teaches 
himself  to  think  that  a  little  falsehood  is 
permissible.  A  gentleman  can  hardly 
tell  a  lady  that  he  has  become  tired  of 
her,  and  has  changed  his  mind.  lie 
feels  the  matter,  perhaps,  more  keenly 
even  than  she  does ;  and  though,  at  all 
other  times  he  may  be  a  very  Paladin 
in  the  cause  of  truth,  in  such  straits  as 
this  he  does  allow  himself  some  latitude. 

"You  are  only  joking,  of  course,"  he 
said. 

"Indeed,  I  am  not  joking.  I  can 
assuie  you,  Mr.  Gibson,  that  me  welfare 
of  the  friends  whom  I  really  love  can 
never  be  a  matter  of  joke  to  me.  Mrs. 
Crumbie  says  that  you  positively  are  en- 
gaged to  marry  Dorothy  Stanbury." 

"  What  does  Mrs.  Crumbie  know  about 
it?" 

"  I  dare  say  nothing.  It  is  not  so; — 
is  it?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  And  there  is  nothing  in  it ;  —  is 
there  ?  " 

"  I  wonder  why  people  make  these  re- 
port<«,"  said  Mr.  Gibson,  prevaricating. 

"  It  is  a  fabrication  from  beginning  to 
end,  then  ?"  said  Arabella,  pressing  the 
matter  quite  home.  At  this  time  she 
was  very  close  to  him,  and  though  her 
words  were  severe,  the  glance  from  her 
eyes  was  soft.  And  the  scent  from  her 
hair  was  not  objectionable  to  him  as  it 
would  have  been  to  Miss  Stanbury.  And 
the  mode  of  her  head-dress  was  not  dis- 
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pleasing  to  him.  And  the  folds  of  her 
dress,  as  they  fell  across  his  knee^  were 
welcome  to  his  feelings.  He  knew  that 
he  was  as  one  under  temptaiion,  but  he 
was  not  strong  enough  to  bid  the  tempter 
avannt.  ^^Say  that  it  is  so,  Mr.  Gib- 
son ! " 

"Of  course,  it  is  not  so,"  said  Mr. 
Gibson — lying. 

"  I  am  so  glad.  For,  of  course,  Mr. 
Gibson,  when  we  heard  it  we  thought  a 
great  deal  about  it.  A  man's  happiness 
depends  so  much  on  whom  he  marries; — 
doesn't  it?  And  a  clergyman's  more 
than  anybody  else's.  And  we  didn't 
think  she  was  quite  the  sort  of  woman 
that  you  would  like.  Yon  see,  she  has 
had  no  advantages,  poor  thing!  She 
has  been  shut  up  in  a  little  country  cot- 
tage all  her  life;— just  a  laborer's  hovel, 
no  more; — ^and  though  it  wasn't  her 
fault,  of  course,  and  we  all  pitied  her, 
and  were  so  glad  when  Miss  Stanbury 
brought  her  to  the  Close ; — still,  you 
know,  though  one  was  very  glad  of  her 
as  an  acquaintance,  yet,  you  know,  as  a 
wife, — and  for  such  a  dear,  dear  friend 

"    She  went  on,  and  said  many  other 

things  with  equal  enthusiasm,  and  then 
wiped  her  eyes,  and  then  smiled  and 
laughed.  After  that  she  declared  that 
she  was  quite  happy — so  happy  ;  and  so 
she  left  him.  The  poor  man,  after  the 
falsehood  had  been  extracted  from  him, 
said  nothing  more  ;  but  nat,  in  patience, 
listening  to  the  raptures  and  enthusiasm 
of  his  friend.  He  knew  that  he  had  dis- 
graced himself;  and  he  knew  also  that 
his  disgrace  would  be  known,  if  Dorothy 
Stanbury  should  accept  his  offer  on  the 


morrow.  And  yet  how  hardly  he  had 
been  used !  What  answer  could  he  have 
given  compatible  both  with  the  truth  and 
with  his  own  personal  dignity  ? 

About  half  an  hour  afterwards,  he  was 
walking  back  to  Exeter  with  Brooke 
Burgess,  and  then  Brooke  did  ask  him 
a  question  or  two. 

*^  Nice  girls  those  Frenches,  I  think,'' 
said  Brooke. 

"  Very  nice,"  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

*•*'  How  Miss  Stanbury  does  hate  them," 
says  Brooke. 

"Not  hate  them,  I  hope,"  said  Mr. 
Gibson. 

"  She  doesn't  love  them ; — does  she  ?  " 

"Well,  as  for  love; — ^yes;  in  one 
sense, — I  hope  she  does.  Miss  Stanbury, 
you  know,  is  a  woman  who  expresses 
herself  strongly." 

"  What  would  she  say,  if  she  were 
told  that  you  and  I  were  going  to 
marry  those  two  girls?  We  are  both 
favorites,  you  know." 

"  Dear  me  I  What  a  very  odd  suppo- 
sition," said  Mr.  Gibson. 

"  Forjmy  part,  I  don't  think  I  shall," 
said  Brooke. 

"  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  either,"  said 
Mr.  Gibson,  with  a  gravity  which  was 
intended  to  convey  some  smattering  of 
rebuke. 

"  Afellow  might  do  worse,  you  know," 
said  Brooke.  "Foi»  my  pari,  I  rather 
like  girls  with  chignons,  and  all  that  sort 
of  get-up.  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  one 
can't  marry  two  at  a  time." 

"That  would  be  bigamy,"  said  Mr. 
Gibson. 

Just  so,"  said  Brooke. 
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Thb  most  beautiful  period  in  the  life 
of  human  beings  is  that  just  following 
marriage,  when  the  frenzy  and  anxiety 
of  courtship  is  all  over,  and  love  reaches 
the  peaceful  Lotus-land,  in  which  there 
is  no  more  climbing  up  the  climbing 
wave — no  more  worry  and  jealousy,  and 
heartbreaking  uncertainty.  In  a  previ- 
ous article  we  ventured  to  counsel  young 
people  not  to  eat  their  cake  too  soon — 
to  make  good  use  of  that  extended  time 
of  alternate  joy  and  despair,  quarrelling 
and    peacemaking,  regret  and  happy 


anticipation,  which  precedes  marriage. 
"The  criiel  madness  of  love,"  which 
most  people  suffer  daring  that  perplexing 
period,  is  in  itself  a  sort  of  "liberal 
education,"  begetting  an  enlarged  sym- 
pathy with  all  other  forms  of  human  ill. 
But  the  extraordinary  contrast  presented 
by  the  year  before  marriage  and  the 
year  after  marriage  would  almost  lead 
one  to  recall  the  advice,  and  beg  young 
people  to  escape  at  once  from  alternate 
cat-scratching  and  ringdove-cooing  into 
the  sober  and  beautiful  and  happy  calm 
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of  post-nuptial  life.    The  small  jealousies 
are  for  ever  gone.   The  right  of  absolute 
possession   confers  a  certain    sense   of 
superiority  which  is    generous    in    its 
allowances  and  interpretations.     Harry 
no  longer  feels  a  prodigious  qualm  of 
anger  and  aversion  if  he  sees  from  afar 
off  his  Emily  seated  in  conversation  with 
that  offensive  captain,  who  has  a  habit 
of  leering  at  women,  and  who,  as  HaiTy 
knows,  was  requested  by  the  secretary 
to  withdraw  his  name  from  the  member- 
list  of  a  certain  club  some  few  days  ago. 
There  is  no  longer  any  fear  that  some 
slight  cause  of  quarrel  may  aiise  just  as 
the  evening  draws  to  a  close,  and  send 
these  two  young  people  to  their  respec- 
tive homes  with  a  fnghtful  load  of  misery 
upon  their  hearts.     Explanations,  when 
explanations  are  required,  are  not  now 
difficult  to  make ;  and  there  is  no  longer 
necessary  that  tiresome  hunt  for  an  op- 
portunity.   Above  all,  the  young  people 
are  not  dependent  on   others  for  the 
chances  of  being  brought  together.    It 
is  well  known  what  a  terrible  amount 
of  boring  our  young  men  and  women  are 
compelled   by  society  to  suffer  before 
they  can  get  to  speak  quietly  together. 
Harry,  who  hates  the  theatre  and  all  its 
ways,  pretends  to  have  an  inordinate  love 
for  all  the  new  pieces  which  are  being 
brought  out,  so  that  Emily  may  be  in- 
duced to  ask  her  'elder  sister  and  her 
mamma  to  go  with  her  and  him.    Emily, 
who  takes  picture-exhibitions  to  be  the 
dullest  things  in  this  unhappy  world,  is 
forced  to  cultivate  a  spurious  artistic 
taste,  that  so  she  may  have  an  excuse  for 
walking  round  one  or  two  hushed  rooms 
in  Harry's  company.  In  either  case  they 
may  not  be  able  to  exchange  above  half- 
a-dozen  sentences  relative  to  their  own 
particular  secret,  and  yet  for  that  grati- 
tication  one  or  other  has  to  suffer  hours 
of  social  martyrdom.    Then  look  at  the 
frightful  amount  of  hypocrisy  which  this 
period  demands.    To  ward  off  suspicion 
great  attention  has  to  be  paid  to  the  per- 
son or  persons  who  accompany  Emily. 
The  inevitable  dragon  has  to  be  pacified. 
The  clumsy  and  obvious  way  in  which 
some  boys  when  in  love  endeavor  to 
conciliate    the    dragon    are    extremely 
amusing.     Young  man,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  love  to  her.    Doesn't  she 
know  that  your  pretty  speeches  are  tor- 
tured out  of  you,  in  order  that  she  may 


be  lenient,  and  allow  yon  and  some  other 
fatuous  young  person  to  sit  unmolested 
for  ten  whole  minutes  on  a  seat  behind 
the  top  screen,  when  there  are  only  two 
other  people  in  the  exhibition-room,  and 
they  are  fast  asleep?     It  has  been  our 
great  good  fortune  to  know  a  number 
of  dragons,  of  divers  hues  and  tempera- 
ments.   As  a  rule,  they  are  the  kindliest 
of  human  beings;  and  in  more  than  one 
instance  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
they  have  been  quite  as  desirable  and 
agreeable  companions  as  the  young  ladies 
who  were  protected  by  their  sheltering 
wing.     Young  man,  if  at  the  moment 
when  you  are  so  hypocritically  anxious 
to  convey  to  the  mind  of  your  particular 
friend's  dragon  that  she,  the  dragon,  is 
an  angel,  and  the  descendant  of  angels, 
you  would  for  a  second  seriously  ask 
yourself  whether  the  term  might  not,  in 
sober  earnest,  be  as  fitly  applied  to  her 
as  to  your  mutual  and  youthful  friend — 
if  you   would    seriously    ask    yourself 
whether,  in  wit,  and  graceful  manner, 
and  pleasant  looks,  and  easy  conversation, 
the  dragon  might  not,  after  all,  be  put 
up  as  a  perpetual  model  for  her  whom 
alone  you  are  then  considering-^if  you 
would  seriously  ask  what  special  graces 
they  are  which  you  suppose  to  exist  in 
this  other  young  creature,  and"  which 
render  the  uncomplaining  dragon's  so- 
ciety a  plague  and  a  pest — you  might 
gain  some  wisdom  by  the  comparison, 
and  perhaps  be  led  to  act  upon  its  direct 
conclusions.     But  then  you  are  young ; 
and,  as  a  writer  remarked  the  other  day, 
while  a  man  over  twenty-one  is  probably 
a  fool,  a  man  under  twentv-one  is  certain 
to  be  a  fool. 

All  that  time  of  perplexity,  trouble, 
and  hypocrisy,  is  now  at  an  end. 

**  The  bashful  virgin's  sidelong  looks  of  love 

no  longer  meet 

The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  re- 
prove." 

For  the  young  wife  is  now  herself  a 
matron,  in  a  small  way.  She  has  little  airs 
of  patronage  for  her  girl-friends.  She  is 
anxious  to  give  them  theresult  of  her  large 
experience  of  her  wedded  life,  extend- 
ing over  a  couple  of  months,  perhaps,  in 
order  to  counsel  them  in  their  love  affairs. 
She  is  delighted  to  become  the  reposi- 
tory of  love-secrets,  and  assumes,  in  the 
most  innocent  fashion,  a  motherly  air  of 
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caution  and  profundity  in  advising  her 
young  friends.  She  is  inexhaustibly  talka- 
tive at  this  time — talkative  to  old  gentle- 
men about  the  sanitary  effects  of  coun- 
try air,  and  eager  to  acquire  knowledge 
on  the  subject  of  water-rates — ^talkative 
to  elderly  ladies  upon  furniture,  the  dire 
cost  of  table-linen,  and  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  silver  bnght — ^talkative  to 
middle-aged  ladies  upon  the  incurable 
curse  of  servants,  and  how  to  pacify  a 
surly  gardener — talkative  to  girls  of  her 
own  age  on  the  advantages  of  getting 
married. 

"  My  dear,  you  must  marry,*'  she  says, 
with  an  air  of  profound  and  pati'onizing 
wisdom,  to  some  poor  girl  who  is  already 
engaged  to  one  suitor,  and  pestered  by 
three  or  four  others,  but  who  does  not 
think  of  marrying  any  the  more  for  that. 

"  I  suppose  I  must,  some  time^^  says 
the  girl  wickedly. 

**  But,  my  dear,  you  don't  know — you 
don't  know.  You  go  on  tormenting 
yourself  and  all  these  poor  young  men 
to  no  purpose.  You  are  losing  the  best 
part  of  your  life  in  aimless  flirtation." 

"Oh,  cousin  Kate,  how  can  you  say 
so  ?  "  protests  the  young  hypocrite,  who 
is  at  the  same  moment  profoundly  con- 
scious that  a  young  gentleman  is  studying 
her  profile  and  the  delicate  pose  of  her 
arm  and  fan. 

"  You  are  scattering  your  attentions 
on  so  many,  when  you  ought  to  devote 
them  to  making  oue  man  supremely  hap- 

"  When  I  marry,  cousin  Kate,"  she  re- 
torts, "  I  expect  my  husband  to  devote 
himself  to  making  me  supremely  happy." 

"  My  dear,  you  will  soon  acquire  a 
notion  of  the  duties  of  a  wife  when  you 
marry ;  and  you  will  find  your  best  plea- 
sure m  fulfilling  them." 

"  Cousin  Kate,  how  long  have  you  been 
married,  that  you  begin  to  talk  like  my 
grandmother  already?"  says  the  young 
princess,  moving  off  in  petulance  and 
pride  to  receive  the  homage  and  admira- 
tion of  her  three  or  four  too  obedient 
suitors. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  the  example  of 
the  young  wife,  if  she  be  given  to  prose- 
lytizing, has  a  prodigious  effect  upon  heif 
circle  of  feminine  acquaintance.  You 
will  sometimes  see  a  wliole  bevy  of  girls 
smitten  with  the  marrying  mania,  ana  all 
arising  from  the  fkct  that  the  prime  spirit 


among  them  has  suddenly  taken  a  hus- 
band. It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  sheep 
to  jump  over  a  ditch ;  but  once  you  have 
got  the  first  over,  the  rest  of  the  flock 
need  little  inducement  to  follow. 

There  is  scarcely  any  prettier  sight  to 
be  seen  in  modem  society  than  when  you 
happen  to  walk  into  a  drawing-room  where 
a  number  of  people  are  dancing,  and  find 
the  young  husband  and  the  young  wife 
dancing  together.  There  is  something  so 
pnusual  in  the  sight  of  a  husband  and  wife 
seeking  each  other's  society  in  public,  as 
if  they  could  not  be  sufficiently  together, 
that  one  naturally  regards  the  spectacle 
as  a  sort  of  phenomenon.  Of  course 
society  forbids  a  husband  to  dance  with 
his  wife,'  or  to  take  her  in  to  supper,  or 
to  pay  her  any  attention  whatever  when 
other  ladies  are  present ;  but  you  may , 
chance  to  see  the  young  husband  and 
wife  snap  their  fingers  at  these  under- 
stood laws.  Married  as  they  are,  they 
are  still  the  boy  and  the  girl  who  were 
busy  courting  some  few  weeks  or  months 
ago.  At  that  time  did  he  care  a  straw 
for  dancing  with  any  human  being  in  the 
world  except  one?  Did  not  he  dance 
with  her  out  of  ail  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  dances  and  the  wishes  of 
the  other  partners  ?  We  may  assume  that 
in  more  temperate  measure  she  also  pre- 
ferred to  dance  with  him  above  all  other 
people.  Why,  he  asks  himself  now,  should 
that  ceremony  of  some  few  weeks  ago 
debar  him  from  one  of  his  old  pleasures  ? 
You  find  him  whirling  her  along  the 
room  in  a  mad  galop,  her  face  flushed 
and  happy  with  excitement,  her  long 
train  sweeping  the  shiny  shoes  of  the 
wall-flowers.  They  are,  as  we  say,  boy 
and  girl  once  more.  The  young  wife  has 
entirely  lost  that  odd  assumption  of  ma- 
tronly wisdom  she  has  been  laboring  to 
acquire  and  attain  ;  and  it  is  her  sweet- 
heart she  is  dancing  with.  Perhaps  she 
forgets  all  the  attendant  and  recent 
circumstances,  and  is  possessed  with  a 
vague  consciousness  that  she  must  dance 
much  and  enjoy  herself  now  he  is  here, 
for  at  a  certain  advanced  period  of  the 
evening  he  will  be  going  home  to  his  dull 
bachelor-chambers,  and  she  will  be  retir- 
ing to  her  solitary  room,  to  spend  a  wake- 
ful hour  or  so  in  calculating  the  mighty 
chances  of  the  future.  These  young  peo- 
ple who  are  whirling  there  are  as  much 
lovers  as  they  were  in  the  days  wheil 
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they  studied  the  whims  of  dragons,  and 
thought  earth  had  but  one  supreme  bliss 
— a  sea-side  cottage  in  summer-time,  with 
honey-suckle,  and  sweet-brier,  and  wild 
roses  round  the  porch,  with  an  utter  ab- 
sence of  watchful  friends,  and  the  full, 
uninterrupted  enjoyment 'of  each  other's 
society.  They  are  still  in  the  idyllic  pe- 
riod. He  still  regards  her  as  his  beautiful 
and  bountiful  lady,  who  stept  down  from 
her  high  estate  and  presented  him  with 
the  white  rosebud  of  her  love.  Existence 
is  full  of  joy  to  them,  for  they  are  always 
near  each  other,  and  they  are  their  own 
masters.  He  is  still  to  her  tender,  and 
respectful,  and  assiduously  attentive ;  and 
she  still  repays  him  with  gracious  looks, 
and  hidden  smiles,  and  all  the  nameless 
telegraphy  of  aflfection.  In  short,  life  is 
at  its  very  apex.  Never  before  has  it 
been  so  beautiful ;  never  afterwards  shall 
it  be  so  full  of  enjoyment.  Look  at  a 
young  husband  and  wife  a  month  or  two 
after  their  marriage ;  and — if  they  have 
^^  married  for  love,''  and  are  oihierwise 
worthy  young  people — you  catch  life  just 
at  its  flower. 

Now,  regarding  the  whole  matter 
from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view,  we  coun- 
selled lovers  to  protract  the  "  engaged  " 
period  as  long  as  possible.  In  like  man- 
ner, and  much  more  emphatically,  we 
would  have  this  beautiful  time  that  fol- 
lows a  happy  marriage  carried  as  far  into 
the  remainder  of  life  as  possible.  What 
is  it  that  cuts  it  short  ?  Why  do  people 
naturally  look  for  a  marked  and  percep- 
tible difference  in  the  relations  between 
husband  and  wife  after  they  have  been  a 
little  time — say  a  year  or  two— mar- 
ried ?  There  are  a  great  many  causes 
which  may  tend,  more  or  less  directly,  to 
this  very  unsatisfactory  result;  and  we 
shall  look  at  one  or  two  of  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  young  wife  sets 
out  with  an  idiotic  determination  to  be 
matronly  all  at  once.  This  is  very  pret- 
ty for  a  time,  while  the  natural  girlish- 
ness  shines  through  the  amiable  hypo- 
crisy, and  while  its  only  effect  is  to  alter- 
nately amuse  and  embarrass  the  young 
husband.  We  happen  to  know,  for 
example,  a  young  creature  who,  some 
few  years  ago,  married  a  clergyman  in 
the  north  of  England.  His  living  was 
not  a  very  brilliant  one ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  not  a  poor  one  ;  and 
certainly  it  was  sufficient  to  keep  them 


both  decently  dressed.  However,  no- 
thing would  do  for  the  younj<  wife  but 
that  she  must  needs  make  all  her  hus- 
band's clothes;  and  if  anything  could 
have  reconciled  one  to  an  arrangement 
which  made  him  a  perpetual  guy,  it  was 
the  good-humor  with  which  he  wore  tlie 
woudrously-shaped  garments,  and  the 
innocent  and  garrulous  pride  she  be- 
trayed in  talking  of  them.  We  say,  this 
determination  to  be  superhumanly  ma- 
tronly— ^to  anticipate  the  current  of 
years,  and  become  prematurely  pi*actical 
— is  very  pardonable  while  it  is  only  _a 
pretty  affectation  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it 
constantly  tends  to  produce  the  actual 
change  which  is  at  first  only  assumed. 
The  girl  does  become  prematurely  prac- 
tical ;  and  in  her  haste  to  fit  herself  for 
her  new  duties  she  flings  for  ever  behind 
her  that  charm  of  girlishness,  that  novel- 
ty and  freshness  of  character,  which  was 
once  her  principal  attraction.  The  hus- 
band, who  is  inclined  to  be  amused  by 
the  superior  airs  of  practical  wisdom  ex- 
hibited by  his  young  wife,  begins  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  she  is  growing  to 
be  what  she  would  be.  He  discovers,  in 
short,  that  he  has  married,  not  a  wife, 
but  a  housekeeper.  In  time,  the  only 
ground  on  which  they  meet  in  common 
IS  that  of  domestic  affairs.  She  consi- 
ders the  household  to  be  so  exclusively 
her  sphere  of  occupation,  and  she  so  reli- 
giously limits  herself  to  that  sphere,  that 
a  certain  marked  line  begins  to  separate 
them.  He  confines  himself  to  his  own 
business  or  avocations ;  she,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  her  vii*tuous  resolutions,  occupies 
herself  solely  with  the  practical  necessi- 
ties of  every-day  life ;  and  so  they  drop 
down  into  the  ordinary  routine  of  mar- 
riage, as  it  is  exemplified  in  nine- tenths  of 
common-place  lives. 

The  fatal  blunder  lies  in  the  primary 
notion  apparently  possessed  by  most 
girls,  that  m  entering  the  sphere  of  mar- 
riage they  must  surrender  themselves 
entirely  to  certain  paramount  duties,  and 
that  these  duties  demand  the  sacrifice  of 
all  the  graceful  little  occupations  which 
lent  a  charm  to  their  not  very  dramatic 
or  picturesque  lives  during  the  period  of 
girlhood.  Lady  moralists,  inveighing 
against  the  undomesticatcd  habits  and 
uselessness  of  the  modem  young  gentle- 
woman, have  pushed  their  theories  to 
such  an  extreme  that  a  notion  seems  to 
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have  got  abroad  that  marriage  8ets  a 
death-seal  upon  all  the  pretty  accom- 
plishments and  occupations  of  young- 
ladyhood.  Men  maiTy,  we  are  told,  in 
order  to  get  good  dinners  cooked. 
They  seek  a  wife  that  she  may  sew  on 
buttons,  look  after  the  servants,  sit  up  at 
night,  and  hold  her  tongue.  Why,  Mi% 
Poyser  had  a  nobler  theory  of  marriage 
when  she  suggested  that  ^'  what  a  man 
wants  in  a  wife  mostly,  is  to  make  sure 
o'  one  fool  as  Ml  tell  him  he's  wise."  If 
it  comes  to  be  argued  upon  that  ground, 
our  lady-instructors  may  be  informed 
that  a  bachelor  can  get  a  much  better- 
cooked  dinner  at  his  club  than  his  wife 
is  ever  likely  to  provide  for  him  at 
home;  and  that  the  expense  of  keeping 
up  an  establishment  for  a  wife  would 
more  than  cover  the  wages  of  the  most 
experienced  housekeeper  that  could  be 
found.  However,  a  large  number  of 
women  seem  to  fancy  that  it  is  their 
proper  business  after  marriage  to  sink 
anto  the  position  of  a  housekeeper. 
Very  well.  Tiie  husbands  accept  the 
arrangement.  And  then,  of  course,  one 
Ir  not  expected  to  chat  much  with  one's 
housekeeper;  nor  is  one  expected  to 
stay  in  of  an  evening  in  order  to  please 
her.  Perhaps  this  consideration  may 
explain  a  good  deal  of  the  phenomena 
exhibited  in  certain  households. 

Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  suggest 
to  any  girl  that  her  chief  occupations  in 
married  life  should  be  playing  the  ])iano 
and  stitching  beads  on  useless  pen- wipers 
for  a  bazaar.  The  determination  on  the 
part  of  many  young  gentlewomen  to 
amend  their  ways  and  alter  their  habits 
upon  becoming  wives  betrays  a  praise- 
worthy and  proper  consciousness  of  the 
valueless  character  of  their  lives  as  girls. 
They  feel  that  they  must  do  something 
to  redeem  themselves  from  insignificance 
and  uselessness ;  and  that  they  must  look 
out  for  some  woithier  employment  than 
the  trivial,  and  rather  tiresome,  routine 
of  small  pleasures  in  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  spend  their  time. 
But  why  fly  to  the  other  extreme?  The 
man  who  marries  expects  to  find  a  com- 
panion who  shall  share  his  intellectual 
pleasures  as  well  as  his  dinners;  who 
shall  be  able  to  read  and  pass  her  opinion 
on  the  last  new  volume  of  poems,  as  well 
as  deliver  a  dictum  on  the  color  of  win- 
dow-curtains ;  who  shall  be  able  to  snatch 


time  from  her  domestic  duties  to  accom- 
pany him  to  this  or  that  picture-exhibi- 
tion, instead  of  spendtug  all  her  leisure 
in  calling  upon  people  for  whom  she 
doesn't  care  a  straw,  or  in  planning  big 
entertainments  for  a  lot  of  remarkably 
ungrateful  and  critical  guests.  On  en- 
tering the  gateway  of  marriage,  the 
young  neophyte  need  not  throw  behind 
her  her  slight  acquaintance  with  modem 
poets,  her  slender  acquirements  jin  foreign 
languages,  her  interests  in  pictures,  or 
whatever  other  intellectual  preferences 
may  have  so  far  idealized  her  previous 
life.  There  is  nothing  incompatible  with 
the  character  of  a  wife  in  having  a  lively 
desire  to  see  Mr.  Morris's  new  poem,  or 
in  taking  a  great  interest  in  Miss  Neil- 
son's  progress  as  an  actress,  or  in  being 
anxious  to  know  when  Mr.  Burne  Jones 
is  going  to  emancipate  his  great  powers 
from  a  clogging  mannerism.  All  these 
various  interests  she  may  have  shared 
with  her  husband,  when  they  were  both 
young  creatures,  conversing  between  the 
figures  of  a  quadrille,  or  in  walking  home 
from  church.  Probably  he  looks  forward 
to  bavins  this  charming  companion  for 
ever  beside  him  during  life;  and  veiy 
likely  he  will  scarcely  notice  the  gradual 
degrees  by  which  she  will  subside  irom 
being  a  companion  into  being  a  sort  of 
household  fixture,  a  woman  who  '^  sans 
aucune  affaire,  est  toujours  affairee,"  and 
who  ultimately  lowers  marriage  to  the 
level  of  a  business-arrangement,  in  which 
he  brings  in  money  for  her  to  spend  more 
or  less  judiciously  upon  their  joint  re- 
quirements. 

One  constantly  finds  marriage  de- 
graded in  this  way  from  its  high  estate. 
You  see  a  young  couple  just  married 
whom  you  may  have  known  in  their  pre- 
marital state.  You  know  that  both  are 
fairly  sifted  with  brains,  that  they  have 
several  strong  sBsthetic  sympathies  in 
common,  that  the  husband  has  plenty  ot 
means  to  indulge  these  intellectual  tastes, 
and  that  the  young  people  are  remarka- 
bly fond  of  each  other.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  more  auspicious  conditions 
for  the  commencement  of  a  long  life- 
journey  together.  Intellectual  tastes  in 
common  form  one  of  the  very  strongest 
links  between  husband  and  wife.  They 
not  only  widen  and  beautify  the  charac- 
ter, but  they  add  possibilities  to  the 
character  of  each  wnich  may  afford  to 
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the  other  a  series  of  those  delicate  little 
surprises  which  are  always  grateful  in 
the  closest  friendship.  You  feel  that  this 
spirit  which  is  so  nearly  linked  to  your 
own  has  not  exhausted  itself.  It  is  not 
altogether  open  and  bare.  You  come 
upon  little  whims  and  caprices  of  opinion, 
of  judgment,  which  are  so  many  minia- 
ture conundrums  for  you  to  solve  or  give 
up.  Two  young  people,  so  situated,  have 
the  most  grateful  prospect  before  them. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  very  couple  yon  have 
caught,  in  defiance  of  all  tradition  and 
custom,  dancing  together.  Their  life,  you 
anticipate,  is  to  be  a  prolonged  banquet 
of  the  more  exalted  emotions  and  intel- 
lectual pleasures.  But  already  the  young 
wife  has  got  into  her  perverse  little  brain 
the  notion  that  great  sacrifices  are  ex- 
pected of  her.  She  is  to  abandon  all 
those  finer  studies  which  used  to  adorn 
her  girlhood.  She  is  now  a  wife — it  is 
her  business  to  throw  aside  such  trivial 
pursuits  and  devote  herself  entirely  to 
studying  the  welfare  of  her  husband. 
Why  the  welfare  of  her  husband  should 
depend  entirely  upon  highly-polished 
furniture,  punctual  dinners,  and  accu- 
rately-kept domestic  accounts  (all  most 
desirable  things  in  their  way)  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  quite  dear ;  but  doubt- 
less the  theory  has  been  implanted  in  her 
mind  by  some  practical  and  methodical 
mother,  or  aunt,  or  other  adviser.  So 
long  as  her  aim  is  apparent,  and  the  char- 
acter  of  matter-of-fact  housekeeper  sits 
awkwardly  upon  her,  the  result  is  very 
amusiing ;  but  in  process  of  time,  as  we 
have  already  said,  this  assumed  character 
grows  permanent,  and  the  husband  finds 
that  his  dearest  companion  has  somehow 
raised  a  barrier  between  herself  and  him, 
and  that  she  has  taken  her  place  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  ordinary  married 
women. 

Very  often  the  husband  has  his  share  in 
the  production  of  this  lamentable  result. 
Shortly  after  marriage,  he  acquires  such 
a  distorted  notion  of  his  duties  that  he 
considers  the  chief  employment  of  his 
life  to  be  the  making  of  money  and  the 
increasing  the  comforts  of  his  household 
for  the  benefit  of  his  wife.  Here,  again, 
another  puzzle  confronts  us — why  a  hus- 
band should  naturally  assume  that  the 
best  means  of  securing  the  welfare  of  his 
wife  is  the  amassing  of  monev.  They 
are   but    human  creatures.    I'hey  can 


only  live  a  certain  time.    Why,  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  wonderful,  should  be 
sacrifice  the  young  years  of  their  mar- 
ried life  in  toiling  for  money  which  they 
will    never    spend — which    will    never 
benefit  them    in    any  way  whatever? 
Prudence,  you  say,  demands  that  they 
shall  lay  up  provender  for  their  old  age. 
But  people  who  can  look  forward  to  a 
fair  competency  in  their  old  age  do  not 
the  less  sacrifice  the  best  years  of  their 
life  in  needlessly  increasing  that  compe- 
tency.   Why  not  postpone  that  weari- 
some quest  of  gold  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  enjoy  in  the  mean  time  the  greatest 
happiness  of  life?    Children,  you  again 
urge,  have  to    be  provided   for.     Bnt 
again  we  reply  that  children  are   but 
human  beings,  who  have  no  more  right 
to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  their  parents 
than  they  have  to  sacrifice  their  own. 
It  may  seem  very  harsh  and  cruel  to  say 
it;  but  men  and  women  are  not  bound 
to  think  exclusively  of  their  children. 
The  ordinary  habit  of  English  society 
is,  in  this  respect,  most  absurd.    A.  and 
B.  marry,  and  have  children.     A.  and 
B.  consider  they  must  be  economical,  or 
even   penurious,  not  in   order  to  give 
their  children  G.  and  D.  a  fair  education 
and  equal  chances  to  those  which  A.  and 
B.  possessed,  but  to  start  them  in  mar- 
riea  life  in  that  social  position  which  A. 
and  B.  have  now  secured.    C.  and  D. 
marry    their    respective     husbands    or 
wives ;  and,  instead  of  enjoying  the  re- 
sults of  the  economy  of  Cf.  and  D.,  they 
proceed  tb  increase  the  hoard  for  their 
children.     And   so  the  game  goes  on; 
no  one  taking  the  enjoyment  he  is  en- 
titled to  out  of  his  labor,  but  gathering 
up  the  fruits  thereof  for  his  son,  who,  in 
his  turn,  cannot  enjoy  them,  but  adds  to 
them  and  passes  them  on  to  his  son.    In 
any  case,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to 
leave  over  for  a  year  or  two  this  inevita- 
ble drudgery  wnich   tends  so  much  to 
take  the  color  and  glow  out  of  life  ?    If 
middle  age  must  be  mercenary,  let  us  at 
least  have  a  year  or  two  of  nobler  im- 
pulses and  more  exalted  enjoyment.    It 
IB  given  to  few  men  to  have  the  rare 
faculty  of  combining  the  finer  pleasures 
of  life  with   that  ceaseless  pursuit  of 
money  into  which,  it  seems,  the  majority 
of  ns  must  in  time  fall.    If  men  and  wo- 
men must  come,  sooner  or  later,  to  live 
exclusively  for  their  children,  let  them 
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devote  a  certain  space  of  time  to  them* 
selves ;  and  no  more  suitable  or  beaati- 
ful  time  can  be  found  than  that  which 
immediately  follows  marriage. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  decline  of  love 
between  married  people  is  a  far  sadder 
thing  than  the  same  catastrophe  occur- 
i-ing  to  unmarried  people.  The  latter 
accident,  let  sentimentalists  say  what 
they  like,  is  always  reparable.  Human 
nature  is  not  constructed  on  the  impos- 
sible principle  that  a  man  or  woman  can 
only  love  once ;  and  so  long  as  one  is 
free,  there  still  remains  a  possible  solace 
for  all  love-misfortunes.  But  once  let 
the  love  of  husband  and  wife  cool  or  die 
out,  and  what  is  to  supply  its  place? 
They  may  continue  to  live  on  the  most 
amicable  terms — they  may  be  excellent 
companions  for  each  other — they  may 
appear  to  outsiders  to  be  a  remarkably 
happy  couple ;  and  yet  all  the  time  they 
may  lack  that  very  element  which  con- 
secrates marriage  and,  in  certain  beau- 
tiful instances  which  must  occur  to  every 
reader^s  mind,  renders  it  a  perpetual 
treasure  and  source  of  happiness.  Who 
that  has  read  the  following  lines  can 
ever  forget  the  utter  pathos  of  them — 


"  J^ai  vu  ma  /seule  amie,  i  jnmaia  la  plus  ch^re, 
Devenu6  elle-m^rae  un  s^pulcre  blanch i, 
Une  tombe  vivante  oti  flottait  la  poussidre 
De  Dotre  mort  eh^ri, 


De  notre  pauvre  amour,  que,  dans  la  nuit  pro- 

foDde, 
Nods  avtous  sur  nos  coBurs    si    donoemeut 

berc^i 
C'^tait  plus  qu^une  vie,  h^las  I  c*^tait  un  monde 
Quifi'  6iait  effac^  I*' 


The  majority  of  married  men  and 
women  seem  to  accept  their  fate  with 
equanimity — to  regard  it  as  a  natural 
thing  that  their  first  love  should  die  out 
and  their  life  become  a  whitened  sepul- 
chre. There  is  surely  no  such  direful 
necessity.  One  does  occasionally  meet 
with  married  people  who  have  preserved 
intact  the  affection  which  first  made 
their  life  grateful  and  lovely — people 
who  have  made  that  post-nuptial  period 
of  which  we  speak  perpetual.  Be  sure, 
in  such  cases,  that  there  is  some  higher 
bond  between  husband  and  wife  than 
the  common  one  of  mutual  interest, 
even  if  that  should  take  the  idealised 
form  of  parental  care. 


-»♦» 
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"I  TELL  you  what 'tis.  Pen,  you've  just 
fallen  in  luck's  way — that's  where  it  is." 

I  had  spent  the  evening  with  him ;  we 
had  supped.  Penuel  Crossley,  my  old 
schoolfellow,  the  dunderheadedest  boy  in 
the  school,  without  a  shilling's-worth  of 
brains,  or  sixpence- worth  of  expecta- 
tions, had,  somehow  or  other,  managed  to 
make  a  good  match  a  year  ago,  on  the 
strength  of  which  he  had  just  taken  the 
Manor-house  in  our  little  village  of  Copse- 
ford,  and  settled  down  in  dignified  ease 
as  a  country  "  squire,"  with  a  four-wheeler 
of  his  own  ;  whilst  I,  who  used  to  write 
half  his  exercises  for  him,  was  still  work- 
ing hard  for  a  living,  and  trudging  it  on 
foot.  I  didn't  grudge  him  bis  prosperity, 
but  I  wanted  him  at  least  to  admit  that 
it  came  through  no  effort  of  his  own — 
that  it  was,  in  fact,  nothing  but  luck. 

"Luck I"  cried  Crossley,  a  little  con- 
temptuously, I  thought — "  luck  I  do  you 
say  ?  Look  you  here,  my  good  fellow ; 
my  luck  is  just  this:  it  is  <Mmyeye — 
that's  what  my  luck  is." 


"Nonsense,"  I  retorted.  **Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you've  worked  for 
the  money  you  spend  in  paying  for  this 
place  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your 
gold  is  the  fruit  of  your  brains  or  yonr 
hands  ?  That  it  is  good  money,  warm 
from  the  sweat  of  your  brow,  or  that  — " 

"  Now,  don't,"  he  interrupted ;  "  don't 
I  tell  you  it's  all  my  eye  ?  " 

"It's  not  all  my  eye,"  I  continued, 
"  if  you—" 

"  Hush  !     I  didn't  say  'twas  all  yonr 
eye :  I  said  it  was  all  mine.    Look  at  me." 

I  looked  at  him.  I  saw  through  the 
wreathing  clouds  of  smoke  with  which 
he  surrounded  himself,  a  great,  tall, 
handsome,  hulking  fellow,  with  close  curly 
hair,  like  a  Roman  gladiator,  and  a  pair 
of  very  handsome  eyes,  a  little  constramed 
perhaps  in  their  expression,  partly,  as  I 
judged  from  school  antecedents,  because 
he  hadn't  much  to  express,  and  partly 
from  his  being  a  little  far-sighted.  I 
knew  he  could  not  see  objects  close  to 
him  without  peculiar  spectacles. 
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"  You  don't  see  anything  wrong  about 
me,  then  ?  "  he  asked,  when  I  bad  con- 
cluded my  scrutiny. 

No,  I  didn't.  He  was  toying  with  a 
lead-pencil  wbicb  was  in  his  band  when 
he  asked  the  question. ' 

"  Nor  yet  now  ?  "  and  be  deliberately 
took  the  lead-pencil,  and  tapped  it  against 
bis  left  eye — right  on  the  eyeball — and 
played  a  little  tattoo  upon  it.  "  Nor  yet 
now  ?  "  be  said. 

"Pen,  what  do  you  mean?"  I  cried, 
aghast. 

"  Just  this :  I  tell  you  it*8  all  my  eye. 
It's  only  a  glass  one,  but  a  capital  bit  of 
window-glass  it  is — as  good  as  most  win- 
dow-glass you'll  find  in  London — too 
dark  to  see  through,  but  it  keeps  the 
draught  out."  And  he  turned  away  for 
a  minute,  whisked  his  eye  out,  wiped  it 
with  his  handkerchief,  and  then,  cover- 
ing up  his  sightless  cavity,  brought  the 
eye  to  me  to  examine.  It  was  so  thin 
one  could  blow  it  away  with  a  breath, 
and  it  looked  like  a  fragile  shell  of  porce- 
lain. 

"This  is  my  luck,"  he  said,  when  he 
had  inserted  his  eye  again.  "  It  is  my 
eye — all  my  eye — and  nothing  else.  If 
you  want  to  know  how,  just  light  up  an- 
other Manila,  and  listen." 

"  But  which  is  the  artificial  eye  ?  "  I 
asked,  for  I  declare  I  could  not  tell  as  I 
looked  at  him. 

"  Left,"  said  Pen,  tapping  it  affection- 
ately. "'Tisn't  bad,  eh?  There  are 
only  three  people  know  it  beside  your- 
sell^— namely,  the  optician,  my  fether-in- 
law,  and  my  wife — so  I've  kept  my  secret 
pretty  well ;  and  you  need  not  go  and 
tell  everybody  about  Copseford  that  the 
new  squire  has  a  game  eye  I  Twopenny- 
worth  of  gunpowder  did  it,  at  school, 
after  you  left,  so  it's  no  wonder  you 
didn't  know.  I  had  loaded  a  small  brass 
cannon  which  wouldn^t  fire ;  and  looking 
down  the  muzzle  to  see  why  it  wouldn't 
"go  off,  the  charge  went  in,  and  my  eye 
went  out.  I  left  school — blown  out  of  it, 
as  it  were ;  and  having  recovered  from 
the  accident,  and  had  my  eye  replaced 
with  this  very  artistic  piece  of  china- 
ware,  I  went  home  to  Stepminster,  to 
study  medicine  under  my  father.  My 
father,  although  called  Dr.  Crossley  by 
courtesy,  was  not  a  properly  qualified 
doctor  of  medicine;  he  was,  strictly 
speaking,  a  'medical  man;'   but   folks 


in  our  town  were  never  very  particular 
about  what  letters  a  professed  surgeon 
wrote  after  his  name,  so  long  as  he  could 
write  enough  of  them.     Dr.  Crossley  was 
Medical  Inspector  to  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  (unkmd  persons  called  him  Inspec- 
tor of  Nuisances),  and  had  little  or  no 
private  practice.     It  was  his  idea  that  I 
should  keep  the  loss  of  my  eye  a  pro- 
found secret,  because  he  wished  gradu- 
ally to  work  me  into  his  own  position, 
for  which  his  failing  health  was  rapidly 
incapacitating  him.    He  had  some  notion 
the  Board  might  fancy  a  man  could  not 
'  inspect '  enough  for  the  post  with  one 
eye.     For  my  part  I  should  have  thonght 
a  nose   the   most  needful  organ  for  an 
inspector  of  nuisances ;  and  I  have  found 
one  eye  quite  enough  to  see  throuirh  a 
Board  and  all  their  wooden  ways.     After 
a  few  years,  I  began  to  relieve  my  father 
of  bis  duties,  until,  though  he  still  nomi- 
nally held  the  position  of  inspector,  the 
whole  of  the  work  was  done  bv  me.     As 
it  was  satisfactorily  done,  the  Board  made 
no  difficulty  about  transferring  the  ap- 
pointment to  me  on  my  father's  retire- 
ment, which  only  shortly  preceded  hLs 
death.     One   member  of  the  Board  in 
particular  complimented  me  very  highly 
on  my  as^siduity  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  office.     *  He  is  only  a  young 
man,  sir,'  he  said,  addressing  the  chair- 
man ;  *  but  he  has  an  eye  like  a  hawk.' 
He  was  right.    I  had  an  eye.    Such  was 
the  energy  with  which  I  worked  to  put 
down  nuisances,  that  the  mere  mention 
of  my  eye  was  almost  sufficient  to  get 
them  removed.    A  person  whose  neigh- 
bor kept  pigs  in  his  back-yard  had  sim- 
ply to  say  to  that  neighbor,  'Look  out; 
the  Inspector  has  his  eye  upon  you,'  and 
there  was  really  no  need  for  ray  interfer- 
ence.    Such  was  the  beautiful  respect'and 
awe  in  which  the  townsfolk  held  my  eye. 
But  not  one  of  them  knew  the  sintpdar 
meaning  which  attached  to  being  under 
my  eye — not  a  soul  of  them  knew  he  was 
telling  the  truth  by  accident. 

"  Some  time  before  I  was  appointed 
inspector,  a  wealthy  old  gentleman,  by 
the  name  of  Tredgold,  a  widower,  had 
settled  in  Stepminster.  Some  said  he 
was  a  retired  Liverpool  merchant,  others 
that  he  was  a  retired  London  broker. 
People  hardly  knew  what  he.  was,  or 
where  he  had  come  from,  or  what  for. 
He  was  not  very  communicative  on  these 
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points;  but  it  was  agreed  that  he  was 
rich,  and  it  was  indisputable  that  he 
had  a  very  pretty  only  daughter,  Laura. 
He  therefore  became  an  object  of  inter- 
est to  parents  of  marriageable  young 
men  in  Stepminster;  whilst  Miss  Tred- 
gold  became  a  ditto  ditto  to  those 
young  men  themselves.  The  Tredgolds 
were  invited  out  a  good  deal.  They 
were  not  at  all  proud;  they  appeared 
fond  of  society;  they  accepted  those 
invitations  ;  and  in  turn  their  hosts  be- 
came their  guests.  They  were  very 
much  liked,  I  really  believe  for  their  own 
sakes,  more  than  on  account  of  Mr.  Tred- 
gold's  wealth.  Mr.  Tredgold  was  excel- 
lent company ;  had  seen  a  great  deal  of 
the  world,  could  make  himself  at  home  in 
any  society,  and,  what  is  more,  could 
make  every  one  else  feel  so  too,  if  not  a 
little  too  much  so  at  times,  for  he  was 
somewhat  eccentric.  As  for  Laura  Tred- 
gold, there  could  not  be  two  opinions 
about  her:  she  had  the  blackest  eyes, 
the  prettiest  face,  and  the  best  fortune 
of  any  girl  in  Stepminster ;  more,  she 
was  known  to  be  good-tempered,  unas- 
suming, and,  in  a  word,  nice. 

"  Now,  although  the  Tredgolds  had 
been  settled  for  four  years  in  our  town, 
and  notwithstanding  one  after  another 
of  the  best  and  most  well-to-do  of  our 
young  gentlemen,  young  professional 
men,  and  young  tradesmen  had  laid  con- 
tinual siege  to  her  heart  during  that 
time.  Miss  Tredgold  was  still  disen- 
gaged. She  referred  all  suitors  to  her 
father,  who  professed  to  be  flattered  by 
their  attentions,  but  told  each  of  thetn, 
with  never-failing  affability,  'he  had 
other  intentions  respecting  his  daughter's 
future.'  This  was  his  continual  reply 
to  all  applications — 'he  had  other  in- 
tentions respecting  his  daughter's  fu- 
ture ; '  and  he  never  varied  a  word, 
but  delivered  it  with  equal  good-humor 
and  courtesy  in  every  case. 

"  Stepminster  was  puzzled  as  to  what 
those  intentions  could  be.  It  was  de- 
monstrable that  Miss  Tredgold  was  not 
engaged  elsewhere.  They  never  re- 
ceived visitors  from  a  distance;  and 
more  than  one  disappointed  suit.or  ascer- 
tained, through  his  servants,  from  the 
Tredgolds'  servants,  that  Miss  Tredgold 
was  actually  free  still. 

"  I  became  acquainted  with  the  family 
through  my  connection  with  a  private 


musical  society  for  the  practice  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  chamber  music.  The 
society  had  been  founded  very  recently 
by  Mr.  Tredgold,  himself  no  mean  ama- 
teur on  the  double-bass.  We  met  at 
members'  houses  alternately,  and  man- 
aged to  spend  some  of  the  pleasantest 
evenings  I  can  call  to  mind  in  this  way. 
My  own  part  in  the  performances  was 
chiefly  confined  to  singmg  tenor.  Laura 
Tredgold  played  the  piano  or  organ  with 
real  nervous  feeling,  besides  which  she 
had  a  very  respectable  soprano  voice. 
My  great  interest  in  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  music  led  Mr.  Tredgofd  to  invite 
me  to  his  house  rather  frequently,  to  try 
<»ver  some  of  Mendelssohn's  trios  with 
Laura  and  himself,  until  I  became  a  con- 
stant visitor,  always  welcomed  to  their 
home  and  table. 

"  It  went  on  like  this  for  A  good  bit, 
and  the  trios  frequently  came  down  to 
duets  between  Miss  Tredgold  and  myself, 
whilst  her  father  would  add  a  double- 
bass  obligato  to  her  piano  accompani- 
ment.    At  last  I  grew  very  miserable. 
I  began  to  feel  that  I  loved  Laura  Tred- 
gold, and  that  my  position  as  a  misera- 
ble one-eyed  inspector  of  nuisances  was 
an  insuperable  barrier  to  telling  her  so, 
and  much  less  her  affable  old  father  rasp- 
ing away  at  his  double-bass  in  happy  un- 
consciousness of  my  feelings.     I  tried  to 
stifle  these  feelings,  and  to  look  upon 
our  acquaintance  simply  in  the  light  of 
a  musical  one.     I  am  afraid  the  very  ef- 
fort I  made  to  hide  them  must  have  in 
some  way  betrayed  them  to  Laura,  for  I 
became  impressed  with  a  growing-  con- 
viction that  she  knew  what  I  felt,  and 
that  her  own  inclinations  were  at  least 
not  unfavorable  towards  me.     I  noticed, 
or  thought  I  did,  that  when  I  entered 
the  room  a  faint  blush  would  overspread 
her  cheek — that  she  would  look  round 
and  single  out  mine  from  among  the 
other  faces  at  the  meetings  of  the  musi- 
cal society,  and  that  having  found  it,  her 
eyes  would  stay  restfully  and   satisfied, 
on  mine  for  a  moment — her  deep  lus- 
trous  dark  eyes — before   turning  with 
greater  unconcern  upon  the  rest.     And 
when  she  parted  from  me  of  an  evening, 
I  remember  Jiow  the  would  raise  those 
eyes  to  mine  with  a  gentle  expression 
that  made  me  dizzy  to  think  about  as  I 
would  run  out  of  the  hou.«^e  and  reflect 
on  my  one-eyed-ness.    Laura  had  speak- 
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ing  eyes,  as  folks  say.  They  were  not 
bashful  eyes,  but  mild  and  gentle ;  and 
when  I  looked  into  their  depths,  they 
seemed  to  flash  back  already  a  favorable 
answer  to  what  I  longed  to,  yet  dared 
not,  ask.  That  the  longer  I  reflected  on 
the  social  inequality  between  my  posi- 
tion and  hers,  the  more  resolved  1  be- 
came at  least  to  try  my  fate,  and  hear 
at  worst  my  rejection,  will  be  readily 
understood  by  the  lad  who  has  read  his 
first  love-story.  It  was  not  so  much  this 
— it  was  my  eye.  I  dared  not  tell  her, 
lest,  if  she  rejected  me,  it  should  get 
bruited  about  Stepminster  that  the 
Board  had  a  one-eyed  inspector.  That 
would  be  ruin.  It  was  clear  to  me  I 
must  keep  this  secret  locked  up  in  my 
own — eyelid.  But  suppose  I  should  be 
married  with  my  glass  eye,  and  never 
tell  my  wife  ?  I  should  be  found  out  I 
There  would  be  an  end  to  all  confldence, 
for  I  should  be  a  wretched  deceiver; 
and  would  it  not  be  obtaining  a  wife  and 
a  fortune  under  false  pretences  ? 

"However,  candidly,  I  only  expected 
rejection  of  my  suit,  after  the  experience 
of  so  many  more  eligible  young  men 
than  myself.  And  should  I,  for  this,  put 
my  eye  into  any  one's  power,  and  lose 
my  place  as  inspector  ?  No :  I  would 
risk  keeping  the  secret,  and  know  my 
fate  first.  I  could  easily  tell  her  after- 
wards. Excuse  my  not  dwelling  on  the 
terms  in  which  I  laid  bare  the  state  of 
my  feelings  to  Laura  Tredgold.  It  is 
neither  here  nor  there  to  the  story. 

"'I  have  loved  you,  Mr.  Crossley,' 
she  said,  with  emotion,  ^  and  only  you. 
I  have  never  loved  another.  Yet  I  fear 
I  can  never  be  yours.  You  do  not  know 
— not  know,'  she  continued,  sobbing  on 
my  shoulder,  '  what  brought  us  to  Step- 
muister.  No;  you  don't  know.  Yet, 
if  you  will  ask  my  father,  first,  for  his 
consent  to  your  suit,  and  next  to  tell  you 
what  brought  us  to  Stepminster ;  if  his 
answer  to  the  first  is  favorable  to  your 
desire,  and  if  his  answer  to  the  second  is 
satisfactory  to  your  mind,  I  will  be  your 
wife.' 

"This  seemed  queer  to  me.  "What 
did  I  care  what  brought  them  to  Step- 
minster ?     Absolutely  nothing. 

"  Whilst  we  had  been  talking — Laura 
and  I — the  old  gentleman  had  been  up- 
stairs, to  rummage  out  some  new  trios  for 
our  next  practice. 


"'Lovely  things!'    said    Mr.    Tred- 
gold, patting  them  affectionatelT* 

" '  Could  1  have  a  little  conversation 
with  you,  Mr.  Tredgold,  in  private  ?  ' 

"  '  Oh,  nonsense !  Not  now.  I  know 
what  you've  got  to  say — or  I  g^aessw 
That's  all  my  eye,  sir,'  he  said  eevere- 
ly:  'we  are  going  to  practise  now. 
Oh,  they  are  lovely  things ! '  and  be 
took  an  enthusiastic  rasp  at  bis  double- 
bass.  '  We  will  talk,  if  you  like,  after 
supper,  when  Laura  goes  to  bed.  ^ow, 
then — one,  two,  three.' 

"  And  off  we  went  into  chamber  music 
It   was  a  very  constrained  afi[air,  after 
what  I  knew,  and  what  Laura    knew, 
and  what  we  both  judged,  I  feel  sure, 
that  he  seemed   to  know  was  coming. 
For  three  blessed  hours  we  kept  this  up; 
then  supper  came,  which  I  thought  never 
would  end.     At  last,  Laura  kissed  her 
father,  and  wishing  me  good-night,  rest- 
ing her  full  dark  eyes  on  mine  with  a  new 
and  happier  meaning  in  them,  retired. 

"  '  Well,  Mr.  Crossley,'  the  old  gen- 
tleman began,  when  he  heard  Laui*a's 
footstep  die  away  up  the  stairs — '  well, 
sir,  I  expect  I  know  what  you  have  to 
say.    I  may  as  well  be  candid,  and  tell 
you  I  am  not  taken  by  surprise.     I  have 
had  a  good  many  young  men  here,  and 
I  have  observed  their  attentions  to  my 
daughter  have  n«aturally  resulted  in  a 
little  conversation  with  me.    I  have  also 
watched  you,  and  had  no  doubt  your 
attentions  would  result  similarly  in  a  few 
words  in  private  with  me.    Now,  let  us 
have  these  few  words  short  and  to  the 
purpose.    You  are  come  to  tell  me  you 
love  my  daughter  Laura?' 

"  This  was  a  most  unpromising  begin- 
ning, certainly.  It  is  very  annoying  to 
get  the  ground  cut  from  under  your  feet 
with  this  bewildering  candor. 

" '  I  certainly  was  about  to  say,  sir, 
that  I  love  your  daughter;  that  I  love 
her  truly  and  disinterestedly ;  and  that 
in  making  this  confession,  I  have  not  an 
eye  to^' 

" '  You  have  not  an  eve  to  ? '  echoed 
Mr.  Tredgold,  emphasizing  the  'not' 
in  a  very  unpleasant  manner. 

"  '  I  mean,  sir,  I  am  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  influenced  by  pecuniary  consider- 
ations, knowing,  though  I  do,  that  Miss 
Tredgold's  position  is  very  far  above 
mine,  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
In  fact,  a  reflection  on  this  very  ineqnal- 
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ity  has  for  a  long  time  prevented  my  de- 
daring  the  state  of  my  feelings  to  Miss 
Tredgold  herself,  notwithstanding  I  had 
ireason  to  hope  that  it  would  be  recipro- 
cated on  her  part.' 

*'  *  Well,  sir,  I  can  only  say  I  have 
other  intentions  respectmg  my  daughter's 
future — ' 

"Mr.  Tredgold  coughed.  The  very 
words.     It  was  all  over,  1  thought. 

"  *  Than  pecuniary  ones,'  the  old 
gentleman  added,  ailer  a  slight  pause. 

*  They  are  a  very  one-eyed  sort  of  con- 
sideration, sir,  afler  all.' 

"  I  acquiesced,  but  I  wished  he  would 
not  allude  to  partial  blindness  even  in 
that  metaphorical  manner. 

"'But,'    Mr.    Tredgold     continued, 

*  having  seen  a  good  deal  of  you  for 
some  time  past,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
think  you  a  man  influenced  by  consider- 
ations of  that  kind.  Have  you  men- 
tioned your  sentiments  to  Miss  Tred- 

fold  ?  Yes  ?  And  they  are  returned  ? 
'es  ?  In  that  case  vou  may  consider  the 
matter  settled,  so  far  as  my  consent  is 
concerned.  I  am  simply  anxious  for  her 
happiness.  No  doubt,  you  wonder  at 
my  ready  assent  in  your  case  to  a  suit 
which  I  have  refused  a  number  of  gentle- 
men in  much  better  positions  than  your 
own.  I  have  my  own  reasons.  I  do 
not  want  money  for  my  daughter.  I  can 
give  her  as  much  as  I  think  it  good  for 
any  young  pair  to  have.' 

" '  What  a  gem  of  a  father-in-law  ! ' 
I  thought. 

"  *  The  fact  is,  I  am  a  student,  sir,' 
he  went  on — '  a  humble  one,  it  is  true, 
of  individual  character  as  delineated  in 
the  human  eye.' 

"  I  began  to  feel  very  particularly  un- 
comfortable. 

" '  At  one  time  I  studied  phrenology. 
What  is  moral  character?  says  the 
phrenologist.  Moral  character,  he  re- 
plies, is  btimps.  I  tried  nosology.  What 
is  the  index  of  intelligence?  asks  the 
nosologist.  It  is  your  nose.  He  knows 
nothing.  They  are  all  wrong  together. 
Where  do  I  look  to  read  the  moral  and 
perceptive  fliculties  of  the  human  mind  ? 
—whither  do  I  turn  to  seek  for  infallible 
indications  that  my  confidence  shall  not 
be  misplaced  ?  To  the  eye,  sir.  The 
eye  is  the  window  of  the  souL  That  is 
where  a  man's  character  is  written. 
Depend  upon  it,  it  is  all  in  your  eye.' 
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"Really,  this  was  very  disagreeable. 
I  was  so  perplexed  I  could  not  tell  what 
to  do.  It  flashed  through  ray  mind  that 
I  had  better  go  down  on  mv  knees,  and 
at  once  avow  myself  a  wretched  one-eyed 
impostor,  regardless  of  all  consequences 
to  the  inspectorship.  But  this  is  weak- 
ness, I  thought.  Should  I  give  up  the 
secret  of  so  many  years'  standing,  and 
lose  Laura  and  the  mspectorship  at  one 
fell  swoop?  No!  With  a  powerful 
effort,  I  controlled  my  feelings. 

"'I  have  read  your  eyes,'  said  Mr. 
Tredgold, '  and  I  must  say  they  impress 
me  with  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  can- 
dor and  frankness  of  your  disposition.' 

"  What  a  guilty  bemg  I  felt ! 

" '  A  very  favorable  opinion,  sir.  And 
I  will  say  I  have  confidence  in  you. 
Plainly,  I  like  you ;  and  I  would  rather 
have  you  for  a  son-in-law  than  any  other 
young  gentleman  I  know ;  and  I  oelieve 
you  will  make  Laura  a  good  husband.' 

"  For  very  shame,  I  could  hardly  find 
words  suitably  to  express  my  acknow- 
ledgments of  his  good  opinion  ;  but  I 
blurted  out  something,  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand, 
and  wished  me  good-night. 

" '  I  don't  know  if  you  will  think  me 
unduly  inquisitive,'  1  said,  'but  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  one  question  be- 
fore I  go.' 

" '  Not  at  all.  You  probably  mean  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  settlement — ' 

"'No,  no,'  I  interrupted,  coloring. 
'  I  assure  you  that  was  furthest  from 
ray  thoughts.  It  is  on  a  very  different 
subject.  Your  daughter  wished  me  to 
ask  why  you  came  to  Stepminster  ? ' 
,  "  Mr.  Tredgold  looked  at  me  keenly 
for  a  moment,  then  he  replied,  with 
some  abruptness,  '  Change  of  air. — 
Good-night/ 

"The  manner  in  which  he  said 
'  good-night '  did  not  admit  of  fur- 
ther conversation. 

"  Why  had  Laura  insisted  on  my  ask- 
ing this  question  ?  Surely,  not  to  elicit 
such  an  unsatisfactory  piece  of  informa- 
tion as  this.  I  fancied  I  heard  the  old 
gentleman  chuckle  to  himself  as  he  shut 
the  street-door  on  me. 

"Could  there  be  any  reason  worth 
keeping  secret  connected  with  Mr.  Tred- 
gold's  coming  to  Stepminster  ?  Had  he 
done  anything  wrong  ?  Did  he  want  to 
avoid  anything  or  anybody?     It  did  not 
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look  ]ike  it,  for  he  had  taken  no  pains  to 
live  a  quiet  retiring  life  in  town.  Again, 
why  did  Laura  wish  me  to  know  the 
reason  that  had  brought  them  here  ?  It 
mattered  nothing  to  me,  that  I  could 
see.  I  loved  Laura  Tredgold :  that  was 
enough  for  me. 

"Then  I  thought  about  my  eye. 
Could  I  tell  them,  after  deceiving  them 
hitherto  ?  The  worst  of  the  first  step 
in  deception  is,  it  makes  the  others  so 
easy.  I  did  not  see  that  I  could.  Be- 
sides, surely  it  was  no  crime  to  have  a 
glass  eye :  it  was  my  misfortune.  Why 
should  I  go  and  tell  people,  'Look 
here ;  this  is  a  glass  eye,'  when  they 
liked  it  better  for  believing  it  to  be  real  ? 
It  would  be  cruel — heartless.  Besides, 
Laura  did  not  love  me  for  my  eye.  No : 
I  would  not  tell  her  yet,  I  determined — 
I  would  rather  she  should  find  it  out. 
Perhaps  I  would  lead  her  on  gently  to 
the  discovery,  and  so  break  the  blow, 
and  to  be  able  to  say,  '  La !  bless  me 
— what  I  didn't  you  know  it  ?  *  That 
would  be  the  preferable  course. 

"  When  I  next  saw  Laura,  she  was 
very  eager  to  know  if  her  father  had 
told  me  anything  about  the  reason  which 
brought  them  to  settle  in  Stepminster. 
I  mentioned  his  reply,  and  it  caused  her 
a  good  deal  of  apparent  uneasiness. 

" '  He  ought  to  have  told  you  that, 
Pen.  I  don't  thiuk  I  ought  to  be  your 
wife  till  you  know.' 

"  I  protested  my  utter  indifference  to 
the  cause  that  brought  them  here,  what- 
€ver  it  might  be. 

'**But  Pen,'  she  said,  plucking  at 
her  dress — *  Oh  dear,  you  ought  to  know 
it.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you.  I  am  sure 
you  will  regard  me  with  an  eye  of  sconi 
ny-and-by,  when  you  find  I  have  kept 
something  from  you.'  The  tears  were 
coming  up  in  her  beautiful  eyes  as  she 
looked  at  me. 

"  No,  I  said :  nothing  would  ever  make 
me  change  my  opinion  of  her,  as  the 
dearest  darling — well,  we  will  leave 
the  epithets.  In  fact,  as  I  thought  of 
my  secret,  which  I  had  not  disclosed,  it 
was  rather  a  relief  to  me  that  she  should 
not  tell  me  why  they  came  to  Stepmin- 
ster. It  encouraged  and  excused  me,  as 
it  were,  for  my  own  reserve.  But  I 
would  much  have  preferred,  though,  she 
should  have  said  *  eyes  of  scorn^'  in- 
stead of  an  eye.    Everybody  seemed  to 


talk  about  an  eye  to  me  in  a  way  which 
seemed  quite  personal. 

" '  Are  you  sure,  Pen,  you  will  forgiTe 
me,  whatever  you  learn  about  me  in  the 
future  ? ' 

" '  Certainly,'  I  said. 

"Well,  in  course  of  time  we  were 
married.  I  still  maintained  my  ofiSce  as 
inspector.  No  one  ever  had  such  a  wife 
as  mine — the  best  tempered  and  most 
lovable  creature,  I  really  believe,  in  the 
world.  Our  congeniality  of  feeling  was 
something  wonderful.  Even  down  to 
little  matters  of  the  most  trivial  charac- 
ter in  likes  and  dislikes,  there  was  per- 
fect unanimity  between  us.  It  may 
seem  a  very  absurd  instance  to  give  of 
this  unanimity,  it  is  so  trifiing ;  but  I 
have  always  had  a  great  antipathy  to 
flies.  I  very  nearly  exposed  my  secret 
on  one  occasion  before  the  Board,  owing 
to  flies.  It  was  autumn,  and  a  fly  had 
been  buzzing  about  my  face,  stinging  me 
for  some  time  whilst  reading  a  Report. 
Then  I  missed  him ;  I  thought  he  was 
gone.  Meantime,  that  fly  was  intently 
engaged  in  my  glass  eye.  It  was  a 
wonder  the  Board  never  noticed  it;  if 
they  had,  I  should  have  been  found  out. 
At  home,  I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
my  leisure,  in  the  fly-season,  to  devising 
traps  and  poisonous  sweetmeats  for  them, 
and  I  have  flycages  in  every  room.  I 
was  almost  afraid  Laura  would  think  this 
suspicious ;  but  no,  she  never  did.  Her 
skin  is  particularly  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive. Laura  did  not  hke  flies:  I  was 
glad  of  that. 

"There  was  one  thing,  I  must  say, 
caused  me  no  little  annoyance  about 
Laura.  It  was  only  a  little  thing  in  it< 
self,  and  no  doubt  I  ought  to  have  been 
above  feeling  hurt  at  such  a  trifle.  Still, 
ever  so  little  a  thing,  when  it's  in  your 
eye,  for  instance,  as  a  speck  of  dust,  does 
cause  a  great  deal  of  annoyance.  With 
the  congeniality  of  feeling  between  us,  I 
certainly  did  feel  hurt  that  Laura  should 
keep  her  desk  constantly  and  consistent- 
ly locked  from  me.  I  wanted  some  ink 
one  day.  I  knew  she  had  some  in  her 
desk,  and  asked  for  the  keys.  The  way 
she  hustled  about  to  open  that  desk  her- 
self, and  the  excuses  she  made  to  prevent 
my  going  to  it,  were  a  masterpiece  of 
female  diplomacy.  It  was  not  that  I 
wanted  to  go  to  her  desk,  so  much  as 
that  I  didn't  like  being  locked  away 
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from  it.  It  preyed  on  ray  mind  when  I 
considered  the  mntual  confidence  that 
should  subiiist  between  man  and  wife. 
To  be  sure,  I  had  not  told  her  about  my 
glass  eye — that  was  the  only  secret  I  had 
from  Lanrft — ^but  then  she  didn't  know 
that,  and  she  at  least  believed  I  had 
withheld  nothing  whatsoever  from  her,  so 
tliat  there  was  no  excuse  for  her  with- 
holding anything  from  me.  Another 
thing  to  do  with  the  desk  was  this: 
Laura  had  received  at  least  two  letters 
since  our  marriage,  not  in  female  hand- 
writing, which  she  very  artfully  cajoled 
and  persuaded  me  out  of  wanting  to  see. 
I  knew  they  were  in  the  desk.  And 
there  was  a  certain  neat  little  parcel, 
'a  present,*  she  said,  *from  a 
friend.'  That  went  into  the  desk  top. 
But  why  this  mystery?  A  harmless 
deception  on  my  part  was  excusable,  but 
I  could  not  bear  deception  in  other  people. 

"  By-and-by,  from  this  very  little  seed, 
there*  grew  up  a  sort  of  constraint  be- 
tween us,  until  Laura,  observing  it,  at 
last  threw  me  her  keys,  and  calling  me 
a  *bad  Penny'  (a  playful  title  of  re- 
proach), bade  rae  examine  her  desk  my- 
self, and  not  be  suspicious  about  nothing. 
Then  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself,  and 
wouldn't  do  it.  Then  Laura  insisted  on 
turning  it  out  before  my  eyes,  and  show- 
ing me  its  contents.  I  would  not  read 
the  letters,  but  I  saw  a  little  box  with  a 
brooch  in  it,  which  I  much  doubted 
being  the  same  she  had  received  in  the 
packet  alluded  to.  It  was  all  very  well 
her  calling  me  a  'horrid  Bluebeard,' 
but  I  knew  the  handwriting  on  the  paper 
enclosing  it  was  not  the  same,  for  1  dis- 
tinctly remembered  that  writing. 

"  One  day,  coming  home  tired  after  a 
fagging  morning's  work  at  inspecting,  I 
found  my  household  in  great  commo- 
tion. One  of  my  female  domestics  was 
crying,  and  on  my  entering  the  house, 
she  began :  '  Oh,  if  you  please,  sir, 
missus  have  fell.' 

"'Fell?  fell?'  I  asked  in  amaze- 
ment.    '  What  do  you  mean,  girl  ? ' 

" '  Fell,  sir ;  fell  down-stairs  and  hurt 
herself.' 

"'Where  is  she?'  I  asked,  pushing 
past  her  to  seek  my  wife. 

"  *  I  hope  you'll  bear  up,  sir — but  mis- 
sus have  gone.  Gone,  sir — left  the 
house,'  the  servant  added,  seeing  my 
look   of  incredulity.    *I  was   up-stairs, 


'cleanin'  of  myself  for  dinner,'  the  girl 
continued,  'when  I  heard  somethin' 
fall  on  the  stairs,  and  I  heard  missus 
scream.  I  went  and  helped  her  up,  for 
she  had  fell  and  hurt  her  forehead.  She 
went  to  her  room  cryin'  very  much,  and 
wouldn't  let  us  do  nothin'  for  her.  She 
put  on  her  things,  sir,  and  went  out  al- 
most directly  afterwards,  sayin'  she  had 
left  a  note  for  you,  sir.  She  was  sobbin' 
very  much  when  she  left.' 

"  Seriously  agitated  about  my  wife,  I 
ran  up-stairs,  and  found  on  Laura's 
dressing-table  the  following  note  : 

" '  DsABEST  Pen — Forgive  my  leaving 
you  thus.  I  have  suffered  much  from 
deceiving  you  so  long,  but  never  thought 
it  would  come  to  this.  Do  not  follow 
me :  my  peace  depends  upon  it.  You 
will  soon  know  all.  My  father  will 
know  of  ray  going.  Laura.' 

"  Cool,  upon  ray  word.  Was  this  the 
woman  whom  I  had  loved,  and  cher- 
ished, and  adored,  and  kept  no  secret 
from — that  is,  nothing  worth  mention- 
ing— to  go  and  own  to  a  systematic 
course  of  deception  ?  And  her  father  a 
base  accomplice  too!  he  knew  of  her 
going.  Clasping  my  hands  frantically  to 
my  forehead,  '  O  woman,  woman ! 
look  upon  the  wreck  you  have  made  1 ' 
I  exclairaed.  The  emotion  was  too 
powerful,  for  my  glass  eye  fell  out  with 
the  force  of  the  blow,  and  shivered  itself 
to  fragments  at  my  feet.  On  second 
thoughts,  I  was  glad  she  could  not  look 
upon  the  wreck  she  had  made. 

"Yet,  could  I  believe  Laura  false? 
Then  the  demon  of  jealousy  whispered 
to  me  about  the  letters,  and  the  'pre- 
sent from  a  friend.'  I  hardly  dared  to 
think  about  the  agitation  she  had  invari- 
ably betrayed  when  I  had  refen*ed  to 
this  subject.  At  least,  I  would  go  to 
her  father,  Mr.  Tredgold — go  and  wring 
the  truth  from  him,  deceitful  impostor 
that  he  was — and  know  the  worst. 

"  But  stay.  It  was  utterly  impossible 
to  go  as  I  was — without  my  eye.  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  keep  a  spare  eye 
against  emei*gencies  in  my  desk  at  the 
inspector's  office.  I  bad  broken  that  a 
month  ago,  and  though  I  had  written 
for  a  new  one  to  be  addressed  to  the  of- 
fice, it  had  not  yet  arrived.  Delay  was 
agonizing ;  but  I  could  certainly  do  no- 
thing till  I  had  been  to  London  and  got 
my  vision  repaired. 
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"  Holding  my  handkerchief  to  my  face, 
I  set  off  immediately  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion, telling  all  the  inquiring  friends  who 
stopped  me,  that  something  had  blown 
in  my  eye  (this  was  no  fib,  for  gnnpow 
der  had,  years  before  I).  Arrived  tnere, 
I  eagerly  inquired  if  my  wife  had  been 
seen  to  leave.  She  had,  the  station- 
master  told  me ;  she  had  in  fact  left  by 
the  previous  train,  with  a  ticket  for  Lon- 
don— apparently  much  distressed  in  mind 
— dressed  in  travelling  costume,  with  a 
thick  black  veil  on.  Evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  recognition  as  much 
as  possible,  I  decided,  f  was  therefore 
on  the  very  road  to  overtake  her,  while, 
as  my  train  was  express,  I  should  be  in 
London  within  an  hour  of  the  time  at 
v^hich  she  could  arrive. 

"On  reaching  London,  after  a  few 
unsuccessful  inquiries  at  the  Waterloo 
terminus  respecting  a  lady  answering 
the  description  I  gave,  I  told  a  cabman 
to  drive  me  to  Mr.  Bernotti^s,  the  opti- 
cian in  Regent  Street. 

" '  Will  you  walk  into  a  private  room, 
and  wait,  sir,  for  a  few  minutes  ?  Mr. 
Bernotti  is  engaged  just  now.' 

However,  presently,  Mr.  Bernotti  ap- 
peared. A  pleasant  little  man,  with 
twinkling  eyes,  a  buoyant  disposition, 
and  a  cork  leg^  which  always  seemed 
restive,  and  not  properly  broken  in — it 
never  went  well  with  the  other  leg ;  it 
was  too  fast  for  it ;  and  it  appeared  to 
impress  the  natural  leg  with  a  hopeless 
conviction  of  inferiority. 

"  After  profuse  apologies  for  keeping 
me  waiting,  and  several  conciliatory 
flourishes  which  his  cork  leg  seemed  to 
ffet  u^  independently  of  him,  and  entire- 
lyon  Its  own  account,  Mr.  Bernotti  said, 
'This  is  your  size,  I  see  by  my  books 
— No.  193  HazeP — taking  one  from  a 
case  of  several  hundreds — *  and  a  very 
neat  eye  it  is.  Shall  I  put  you  up  an 
'  off-eye  *  for  spare  use  ?  Tfiiank  you, 
sir. — ^Am  I  doing  pretty  well  in  eyes  ? 
Thank  you,  yes ;  nothing  to  complain 
of. — You  would  hardly  have  thought  it  ? 
No ;  probably  not — few  persons  would, 
in  fact.  You  see  that  the  triumph  of  art 
is  so  perfect,  one  does  not  really  know 
who  has  glass  eyes  and  who  has  not. 
Scores  of  people,  in  every  town,  wear 
them  who  are  never  suspected  of  such  a 
thing,  the  illusion  is  so  perfect.  Yours, 
I  am  proud  to  own,  is  a  very  successful 


case.  There  are  others  no  less  so. 
Among  the  list  of  persons  who  have  ob- 
tained respectable  damages  from  various 
railway  companies  for  the  loss  of  an  eye, 
and  even  pensions  from  government,  I 
could  point  to  at  least  a  few  instances  in 
which  the  eye  so  damaged  has  been  one 
of  my  make.  No  one  has  been  the 
wiser.  In  fact,  only  the  other  day,  I 
was  deceived  myself.  A  French  gentle- 
man was  introduced  to  me  by  a  friend 
as  requiring  an  eye.  This  is  his  eye,  sir 
— No.  81  way.  Well,  sir,  after  careful- 
ly matching  the  artificial  eye  by  tlie  real 
one,  I  directed  his  attention  to  the  ex- 
treme lightness  of  our  manufacture,  and 
begged  him  to  hold  it  up  to  the  light 
and  obsei^ve  its  transparency.  If  you 
will  believe  me,  sir,  that  gentleman's 
other  eye,  which  I  took  for  real,  was 

flass.  He  was  blind  as  a  bat.  I  never 
new  it  till  he  told  me.' 

"With  renewed  apologies,  Mr.  Ber- 
notti followed  his  leg,  which  flourished 
off  down-stairs.  Having  wished  him 
good-afternoon,  I  set  out  to  prosecute 
my  search  after  ray  wife. 

"I  need  not  detail  the  particular  steps 
by  which  I  sought  to  carry  out  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  i  may  state  that  I  drove  to 
every  metropolitan  railway  station,  and 
made  most  careful  inquiries.  Next  day, 
after  fruitless  search,  I  determined  to 
return  to  the  Waterloo  terminus,  and 
endeavor  to  elicit  something  which 
might  guide  me  in  fresh  investigations. 
I  found  waiting  for  me  there  a  telegram : 
*From  Mr.  Tredgold,  Stepminster,  to 
Penuel  Crossley,  Esq.,  London. — Come 
down.     It  is  all  right.     Laura  is  here.' 

"  I  was  so  thankful  I  But  what  could 
she  have  meant  by  *  having  deceived 
me,'  and  '  for  so  long  ? '  I  thought,  re- 
ferring to  her  note.  And  why  should 
she  have  written  me  such  a  note  at  all, 
and  aroused  such  cruel  suspicions? 
There  was  a  good  deal  to  be  explained, 
at  any  rate. 

"I  returned  to  Stepminster  by  next 
train,  and  hurried  off  to  Mr.  Tredgold's. 
Laura  received  me  at  the  door  m  an 
ecstasy  of  delight ;  and  I  was  about  put- 
ting twenty  different  questions  to  her  at  a 
time,  to  know  the  reason  of  her  singular 
conduct,  when  old  Mr.  Tredgold  said, 
'  Wait  a  bit.  None  of  that.  Just  cast 
your  eye  this  way,  Pen,  my  boy :  here's 
a  little  bit  of  a  round  I  .want  you  and 
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Laura  to  tiT  over  with  me  before  I  allow 
a  word  to  be  said  about  this  little  mys- 
tery.— No :  I  insist,'  he  said,  seeing  me 
about  to  remonstrate.  ^Pleasure  first, 
business  afterwards.' 

"  The  cloth  was  laid  for  supper,  and 
we  sat  round  the  table,  a  plate  in  front 
of  each  of  us,  while  Mr.  Tredgold  hand- 
ed Laura  and  me  the  notes  of  the  round, 
keeping  a  copy  for  himself. 

^^  When  I  had  elanced  at  my  copy,  I 
felt  ready  to  sink  tnrough  the  floor  with 
mortification.  I  could  not  believe  my 
eyes — eye,  I  mean. 

"'Now  then,'  cried  Mr.  Tredgold 
smartly.  "  Laura  begins — one,  and  two, 
and — ' 

*  Laura  began,  blushing,  and  in  a  voice 
very  nnlike  her  natural  one,  to  sing : 

" '  Oh,  do  yon  know  the  Glass-eye  Man  ? 
Ob,  do  you  know  his  name  7 
Who  keeps  the  shop  in  Regent  Street, 
And  goes  a  little  lame.* 

^'  This  was  terrible ;  but  reflection  was 
out  of  the  question,  for  Mr.  Tredgold, 
with  his  stentorian  bass,  immediately 
began  singing,  to  the  same  air,  by  way 
of  reply : 

'* '  Oh  yes,  I  know  the  Glass-eye  Man ; 
Berootti  is  his  name  ; 
He  keeps  the  shop  in  Regent  Street, 
And  goes  a  little  lame.' 

"  But  the  worst  was,  the  terrible  proof 
Mr.  Tredgold  gave  that  he  really  did 
know  the  Glass-eye  Man,  for  he  had  no 
sooner  finished  the  verse,  than,  with  a 
bai*st  of  laughter,  he  took  out  his  own 
eye — ^to  my  terrible  surprise,  a  glass  one 
— ^and  placed  it  on  the  plate  before  him. 
I  was  almost  stupefied.  But  in  a  moment 
the  old  gentleman  recovered  himself  from 
his  chuckles  sufliciently  to  call  out: 
*  f7Ao-rus,  if  you  please  I '  In  which  I 
very  lugubriously  joined. 

'' '  Then  there's  one  of  us  knows  the  Glass-eye 
Man, 
There^s  one  of  ns  knows  his  name, 
Who  keeps  the  shop  in  Regent  Street, 
And  goes  a  little  lame.* 

"^KTow,'  said  my  eccentric  father-in- 
law,  *  it's  my  turn.'  And  he  addressed 
the  inquiry  to  me  to  the  same  tune. 

•'  I  was  forced,  verv  reluctantly,  to  own, 
in  reply,  as  he  had  done,  that  he  certain- 
ly did  know  the  individual  referred  to. 

"*  Very  well,  then,'  he  remarked,  when 
I  had  finished,  *  out  with  it,  can't  you  ? ' 

"  Very  furtively  I  obeyed,  and  placed 


my  eye  on  the  plate  before  me.  My  wife 
gave  a  scream  of  laughter,  which  much 
disconcerted  me.  Tnere  we  were,  two 
of  us — Mr.  Tredgold  and  I — holding  our 
handkerchiefs  up  to  our  faces,  and  con- 
templating the  upturned  glance  of  our 
eyes  from  our  plates.  It  was  most  ludi- 
crously horrible. 

** '  &Ao-nis,  if  you  please.' 

"  Whereupon  we  stated  harmoniously 
that  there  were  '  two  of  us '  knew  the 
Glass-eye  Man. 

"  I  thought  we  had  done. 

*'  'No,  no,'  said  Mr.  Tredgold;  'pass 
the  harmony  round.' 

"  It  therefore  devolved  upon  me  to  put 
the  question  to  my  wife:  'Did  she 
know,'  &c. 

''  Before  I  had  finished,  the  truth  flash- 
ed across  me — sure  enough  she  did. 

"  With  a  little  terrified  cry,  she  depos- 
ited Aer  eye  on  the  plate,  and  ran  out  of 
the  room,  leaving  us  to  sing  the  chorus 
by  ourselves,  to  wit : 

" '  Then  there  are  three  of  us  know  the  Glass-eye 
Man; 
Bemotti  is  his  name ; 
Who  keeps  the  shop  in  Regent  Street, 
And  goes  a  little  lame.' 

^'In  a  few  minutes,  Laura  returned 
with  her  '  off-eye '  inserted  in  place  of 
the  one  left  in  the  room.  *You  know 
now  why  I  went  to  London,  Pen.  I  fell 
down  going  up-stairs  with  my  spare  eye 
in  my  hand,  and  the  other  one  falling  out, 
I  broke  both  unfortunately  at  once.  The 
two  letters  you  were  so  suspicious  about 
were  from  Bernotti — so  was  the  box. 
You  might  have  known  he  would  not 
have  addressed  letters  to  two  persons  in 
one  house  in  the  same  handwriting,  on* 
such  a  private  matter,  you  dear  old  goose 
you.  But  you  need  not  be  jealous  again, 
for  we  will  have  our  eyes  down  together 
in  future — won't  we,  dear  ? ' 

« '  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Tredgold ;  *  we'll  all 
have  our  eyes  down  together,  now  the 
mischief  is  out,  and  perhaps  they'll  come 
cheaper,  like  that.  But  now.  Mister 
Crossley,  I'll  have  a  word  with  you.  Til 
tell  you  why  we  came  to  Stepminster. 
Soon  after  Laura  left  school,  she  met 
with  the  accident  that  deprived  her  of 
the  sight  of  one  eye.  When  it  was  re- 
placed with  the  best  imitation  we  could 
procure,  I  began  to  see  there  would  be 
plenty  of  suitors  yearning  to  accept  her 
one  eye  as  a  drawback  that  might  be 
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balanoed  by  her  money,  for  everybody 
kaew  of  her  metffortune  as  well  as  her 
fortune.  I  did  not  care  to  have  Laura 
wooed  under  circumstances  bo  disadvan- 
tageous to  her  real  merits,  so  I  removed 
here,  where  at  least  there  could  be  no 
knowledge  of  her  Infirmity  to  prejudice 
her  future.  I  had  no  intention  that  Laura 
should  marry  >^1thout  her  husband's 
knowing  the  seci'et  as  soon  as  she  was 
honestly  loved  for  her  own  sake.  If  I 
withheld  that  secret  from  you,  it  was 
your  own  fault.  I  was  disposed  to  you 
from  the  first,  from  discovering  that  you 
.had  a  glass  eye ;  and  I  gave  you  every 
opportunity  to  own  it,  even  leading  the 
conversation  to  the  subject.  You  refus- 
ed. I  therefore  considered  myself  justi- 
fied in  strictly  forbidding  Laura  to  tell 
you  her  secret  till  I  gave  her  permission. 
Thought  I,  jou  will  both  find  out  the 


truth  by-and-by ;  but  till  you  do,  not  a 
penny  of  my  money  shall  you  toacb. 
Mister  Pen,  as  a  penalty  for  your  decep- 
tion. Now  that  you  understand  one 
another,  there  is  no  further  reason  for 
your  not  giving  up  the  one-eyed  inspec- 
torship to  some  man  who  is  better  quali- 
fied for  the  office.  The  next  thing  is  for 
you  and  Laura  to  take  a  couple  of 
months'  holiday,  and  travel  about  tlie 
country  till  you  cast  your  one  eyes  upon 
some  comfortable  little  property  where 
you  can  make  up  your  minds  to  settle 
down  in  quiet — and  you  can  send  roe  the 
bill,  and  then  we  'U  see  what  eke  can  be 
done  for  you.' 

"  Need  I  say,  we  did  so— or  that,  in 
consequence,  here  we  are  ? 

"There,"  said  Pen,  when  he  had  fin- 
ished his  story ;  "  I  hope  I  have  convinc- 
ed you  that  my  luck  is  '  all  in  my  eye ! ' " 


-♦♦•- 


Saturday  Bevlev. 
FINE  FEELINGS. 


Thkbe  are  people  who  pride  themselves 
on  the  possession  of  what  it  pleases  them 
to  call  fine  feelings.  Perhaps,  if  we  were 
all  diligent  to  call  spades  spades,  these 
same  fine  feelings  would  come  under  a 
less  euphemistic  heading ;  but,  as  things 
are,  we  may  as  well  adopt  the  softening 
gloze  that  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  our 
language,  and  call  them  by  a  pretty  name 
wiuL  the  rest.  People  who  possess  fine 
feelings  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
ease  with  which  they  take  ofience;  it 
being  indeed  impossible,  even  ibr  the  most 
wary  of  their  associates,  to  avoid  giving 
umbrage  in  some  shape,  and  generally 
when  least  intending  it  and  most  inno- 
cently minded.  Nothing  satisfies  them. 
No  amount  of  attention,  short  of  absolute 
devotion  and  giving  them  the  place  of 
honor  everywhere,  sets  them  at  ease 
with  themselves  or  keeps  them  in  good* 
humor.  If  you  ask  them  to  your  house, 
you  must  not  dream  of  mixing  them  up 
with  the  rest.  Though  you  have  done 
them  an  honor  in  asking  them  at  all, 
you  must  give  them  a  marked  position, 
and  bear  them  on  your  hands  for  the  eve- 
ning. They  most  be  singled  out  from 
the  herd  and  specially  attended  to,  in- 
troduced to  the  nicest  people,  made  a 
fuss  with  and  taken  care  of,  else  they 
are  offended,  and  feel  they  have  been 


slighted  ;  their  sensitiveness  or  fine  feel- 
ings being  a  kind  of  Chat  Moss  wbich 
will  swallow  up  any  quantity  of  petiis 
801718  that  may  be  thrown  in,  and  yet 
never  be  filled.  If  they  are  your  intimate 
friends,  you  have  to  ask  them  on  every 
occasion  on  which  you  receive.  They 
make  it  a  grievance  if  they  hear  that  you 
have  had  even  a  dinner-party  without  in- 
viting them,  though  your  space  is  limited 
and  you  had  them  at  your  last  gathering. 
Still,  if  it  comes  to  tJieir  ears  that  you 
have  had  friends  and  did  not  include 
them,  they  will  come  down  upon  you  to 
a  dead  certainty  if  they  are  of  the  franker 
kind,  and  ask  you  seriously,  perhaps  pa- 
thetically, how  they  have  offended  you  ? 
If  they  are  of  the  sullen  sort  they  will 
meet  you  coldly,  or  pass  you  by  without 
seeing  you ;  and  will  either  drift  into  a 
permanent  estrangement  or  come  round 
after  a  time,  according  to  the  degree  of 
acidity  in  their  blood  and  the  amount  of 
tenacity  in  their  character.  They  have 
lost  their  friends  many  times  for  no  worse 
offence  than  this. 

They  are  as  punctilious,  too,  as  they  are 
exacting.  They  demand  visit  for  visit, 
invitation  for  invitation,  letter  for  letter. 
Though  you  may  be  overwhelmed  with 
serious  work,  while  they  have  no  weight- 
ier burden  strapped  to  their  shoulders 
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than  their  social  duties  and  social  fineries, 
yet  you  must  render  point  for  point  with 
them,  keeping  an  exact  tally,  with  not  a 
notch  too  many  on  their  side,  if  you  want 
to  retain  their  acquaintance  at  all.  And 
thev  must  be  always  invited  specially  and 
individually  even  to  your  open  days ;  else 
they  will  not  come  at  all,  and  their  fine 
feelings  will  be  hurt.  They  suffer  no 
liberties  to  be  taken  with  them,  and  they 
take  none  with  others ;  counting  all  frock- 
coat  friendliness  as  taking  liberties,  and 
holding  themselves  refined  and  you  coarse 
if  you  think  that  manners  sans  f agon  are 
pleasanter  than  those  which  put  them- 
selves eternally  in  stays  and  stiff  buckram, 
and  are  never  in  more  undress  than  a 
Court  suit.  They  will  not  go  into  your 
house  to  wait  for  you,  however  intimate 
they  may  be  ;  and  they  would  resent  it 
as  an  intrusion,  perhaps  an  impertinence, 
if  you  went  into  theirs  in  their  absence. 
If  you  are  at  luncheon  when  they  call, 
they  stiffly  leave  their  cards  and  turn 
away;  though  you  have  the  heartiest, 
jolliest  manner  of  housekeeping  going, 
and  keep  a  kind  of  open  house  for 
luncheon  casuals.  They  do  not  under- 
stand heartiness  or  a  jolly  manner  of 
housekeeping;  open  houses  are  not  in 
their  line,  and  they  will  not  be  luncheon 
casuals ;  so  they  turn  away  grimly,  and 
if  you  want  to  see  them  you  have  to  send 
your  servant  panting  down  the  street 
after  them ;  when,  their  dignity  being 
satisfied,  their  sensitiveness  smoothed 
down,  and  their  fine  feelings  reassured, 
they  will  graciously  turn  back  and  do 
what  they  might  have  done  at  first. 

When  people  who  possess  fine  feelings 
are  poor,  their  sensitiveness  is  indeed  a 
cross  both  for  themselves  and  their 
friends  to  bear.  If  you  try  to  show 
them  a  kindness  or  do  them  a  service, 
they  fiy  out  at  you  for  patronizing  them, 
and  say  you  humiliate  them  by  treating 
them  as  paupers.  You  may  do  to  your 
rich  acquaintances  a  hundred  things 
which  you  dare  not  attempt  with  your 
poor  friends  cursed  with  fine  feelings; 
and  little  offices  of  kindness,  which  pass 
as  current  coin  through  society,  are  con- 
strued into  insults  with  them.  Difficult 
to  deal  with  in  every  phase,  they  are  in 
none  more  dangerous  to  meddle  with 
than  when  poor.  They  are  as  bad  if 
they  have  become  successful  after  a  pe- 
riod of  struggle.   Then  your  attention  to 


them  is  time-serving,  bowing  to  the  rising 
sun,  worshipping  the  golden  calf,  &c. 
Else  why  did  you  not  seek  them  out  when 
they  were  poor?  Why  were  you  not 
cap  in  hand  when  they  went  bare- 
headed? Why  have  you  waited  until 
they  were  successful  before  you  recog- 
nized their  value  ?  It  is  funny  to  hear 
how  bitter  these  sensitive  folks  are  when 
they  have  come  out  into  the  sunlight  of 
success  after  the  dark  passage  of  poverty, 
as  if  it  bad  been  possible  to  dig  them  out 
of  their  obscurity  when  their  name  was 
still  to  make — as  if  the  world  could  re- 
cognize its  prophets  before  they  had 
spoken.  But  this  recognition  after  suc- 
cess is  a  very  delicate  point  with  people 
of  fine  feelings,  supposing  always  the  pre- 
vious straggle  to  have  been  hard ;  and 
even  if  there  has  been  no  struggle  to  speak 
of,  then  there  are  doubts  and  misgivings 
as  to  whether  they  are  liked  for  them- 
selves or  not,  and  morbid  speculations  on 
the  stability  and  absolute  value  of  the  po- 
sition they  hold  and  the  attentions  they 
receive,  and  endless  surmises  of  what 
would  be  the  result  if  they  lost  their  fame 
or  wealth  or  political  power  or  social 
standing— or  whatever  may  be  the  hook 
on  which  their  success  hangs,  and  their 
fine  feelings  are  iro  paled.  The  act  of  wis- 
dom most  impossible  to  be  performed  by 
these  self  torturers  is  the  philosophic  ac- 
ceptance of  life  as  it  is  and  of  things  as 
they  fall  naturally  to  their  share. 

Women  remarkable  for  fine  feelings 
are  also  remarkable  for  that  uneasy  dis- 
trust, that  insatiable  craving,  which  con- 
tinually requires  reassuring  and  allaying. 
As  wives  or  lovers  they  never  take  a 
man's  love,  once  expressed  and  loyally 
acted  on  as  a  certainty,  unless  constantly 
repeated ;  hence  they  are  always  pouting 
or  bemoaning  their  loveless  condition,  get- 
ting up  pathetic  scenes  of  tender  accusa* 
tion  or  sorrowful  acceptance  of  coolness 
and  desertion,  which  at  the  first  may  have 
a  certain  charm  to  a  man  as  flattering  to 
his  vanity,  but  which  pall  on  him  after  a 
short  time,  and  end  by  annoying  and 
alienating  him  ;  thus  bringing  about  the 
very  catastrophe  which  thev  began  by 
deprecating  before  it  existed.  Another 
characteristic  with  women  of  fine  feelings 
is  their  inability  to  bear  the  gentlest  re- 
monstrance, the  most  shadowy  fault-find- 
ing. A  rebuke  of  any  gravity  throws 
them  into  hysterics  on  the  spot ;  but  even 
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a  request  to  do  what  they  have  not  been  be  vexed  with  them  again.  They  have 
in  the  habit  of  doing,  or  to  abstain  from  kept  out  of  your  way,  and  not  said  a 
doing  that  which  they  have  used  them-  word  to  annoy  you ;  they  have  only  tried 
selves  to  do,  is  more  than  thev  can  en-  to  obey  you,  and  to  do  as  you  ordered, 
dure  with  dry-eyed  equanimity.  You  and  yet  you  are  not  satisfied !  What 
have  to  live  with  them  in  the  fool's  para-  can  they  do  to  please  you  ?  and  why  is  it 
dise  of  perfectness,  or  you  are  made  to  that  they  never  can  please  you,  what- 
feelyoureelf  an  unmitigated  brute.  You  ever  they  do?  You  get  no  nearer  your 
have  before  you  the  two  alternatives  of  end  by  this  kind  of  thing ;  and  the  only 
suffering  many  things  that  are  disagreea-  way  to  bring  your  Griselda  to  reason  is 
ble  and  that  might  be  easily  remedied,  or  by  having  a  row ;  when  she  will  cry  bit- 
of  having  your  wife  sobbing  in  her  own  terly,  but  finally  end  kissing  and  making 
room,  or  going  about  the  house  with  red  up.  You  have  to  go  through  the  process, 
eyes  and  an  expression  of  exasperating  Nothing  else,  save  a  sudden  disaster  or 
patience  under  ill-treatment,  far  worse  to  an  unexpected  pleasure  of  large  dimen- 
bear  than  the  most  passionate  retaliation,  sions,  will  save  you  from  it ;  but  as  we 
Indeed,  women  may  be  divided  broadly  cannot  always  command  cataclysms  or 
into  those  who  cry,  and  those  who  retort,  godsends,  and  as  the  first  are  dangerous 
when  they  are  found  fault  with ;  which,  and  the  last  costly,  the  short  and  easy 
with  a  side-section  of  those  wooden  method  remaining  is  to  have  a  decisive 
women  who  "  don't  care,"  leaves  a  very  "  understanding,"  which  means  a  scene 
small  percentage  indeed  of  those  who  can  and  a  domestic  tempest,  with  smooth 
accept  a  rebuke  good-temperedly,  and  sailing  till  the  next  time, 
simply  try  to  amend  a  failing  or  break  off  Sometimes  the  fine  feelings  are  hurt  by 
an  unpleasant  habit,  without  parade  of  no  greater  barbarity  than  that  which  is 
submission  and  sweet  Griseldadom  un-  contained  in  a  joke.  Women  with  fine 
justly  chastised,  but  kissing  the  rod  with  feelings  are  seldom  able  to  take  a  joke ; 
aggravating  meekness.  For  there  are  and  you  will  hear  them  relating,  with  an 
women  who  can  make  their  meekness  a  injured  accent  and  as  a  serious  accusation, 
more  potent  weapon  of  offence  than  any  the  merest  bit  of  nonsense  you  fiung  off 
passion  or  violence  could  give.  They  do  at  random,,  with  no  more  intention  of 
not  cry,  neither  do  they  complain,  but  wounding  them  than  had  the  merchant 
they  exaggerate  their  submission  till  you  the  intention  of  putting  out  the  Efreet's 
are  driven  half  mad  under  the  slow  tor-  eye  when  he  flung  his  date-stones  in  the 
ture  they  inflict.  They  look  at  you  so  desert.  As  you  cannot  deny  what  you 
humbly  ;  they  speak  to  you  in  so  subdued  have  said,  they  have  the  whip-hand  of 
a  voice,  when  they  speak  to  you  at  all,  vou  for  the  moment ;  and  all  you  can 
which  is  rarely,  and  never  unless  first  ad-  hope  for  is  that  the  friend  to  whom  they 
dressed;  they  avoid  you  so  pointedly,  detail  their  grievance  will  see  through 
hurrying  away  if  you  are  going  to  meet  them  and  it,  and  understand  the  joke  if 
them  about  the  house,  on  the  pretext  of  they  cannot.  Then  there  are  fine  feel- 
being  hateful  to  your  sight  and  doing  you  ings  which  express  themselves  in  exceed- 
a  service  by  ridding  you  of  their  pre-  ing  irritation  at  moral  and  intellectual 
Hence ;  they  are  so  ostentatiously  careful  differences  of  opinion  —  fine  feelings 
that  the  thmg  of  which  you  mildly  com-  bound  up  in  questions  of  faith  and  sound- 
plained  under  some  circumstances  shall  ness  of  doctrine,  having  taken  certain 
never  happen  again  under  any  circum-  moral  and  theological  views  under  their 
stances,  that  you  are  forced  at  last  out  especial  patronage,  and  holding  all  di- 
of  your  entrenchments,  and  obliged  to  vereity  of  judgment  therefrom  a  personal 
come  to  an  explanation.  You  ask  them  offence.  The  people  thus  afflicted  are 
what  is  amiss,  or  what  do  they  mean  by  exceedingly  uncomfortable  folks  to  deal 
their  absurd  conduct ;  and  they  answer  with ;  and  manage  to  make  every  one  else 
you  "  Nothing,"  with  an  injured  air,  or  uncomfortable  too.  You  hurt  their  feel- 
an  affected  surprise  at  your  query.  What  ings  so  continually,  and  so  unconsciously, 
have  they  done  that  you  should  speak  to  that  you  might  as  well  be  living  in  a 
them  so  harshly  ?  they  are  sure  they  have  region  of  steel-traps  and  spring-guns,  and 
done  all  they  could  to  please  you,  and  set  to  walk  blindfold  among  pitfalls  and 
they  do  not  know  what  right  you  have  to  water-holes.    You  fling  your  date-stone. 
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here  too,  quite  carelessly  and  thinking  no 
evil,  and  up  starts  the  Efreet  who  swears 
yon  have  injured  him  intentionally;  you 
express  an  opinion  without  attaching  any 
particular  importance  to  it,  bat  you  hurt 
the  fine  feelinss  which  oppose  it,  and 
unless  you  wish  to  have  a  quarrel  you 
must  retract  or  apologize.  As  the  worst 
temper  always  carries  the  day,  and  as 
fine  feelings  are  only  bad  tempers  under 
another  name,  you  very  probably  do 
apologize;  and  so  the  matter  ends. 
Other  people  show  their  fineness  of  feel- 
ing by  their  impatience  of  pain,  and  the 
tremendous  grievance  they  think  it  that 
they  should  suffer  as  others — they  say,  so 
much  more  than  others.  These  are  the 
people  who  are  great  on  the  theory  of 
nervous  differences,  and  who  maintain 
that  their  cowardice  and  impatience  of 


pain  means  an  organization  like  an 
uEolian  harp  for  sensibility.  The  oddest 
part  of  the  business  is  the  sublime  con- 
tempt these  sensitives  have  for  other  per- 
sons' patience  and  endurance,  and  how 
much  more  refined  and  touching  they 
tliiuk  their  own  puerile  sensibility.  But 
this  is  a  characteristic  of  humanity  all 
through ;  the  masquerading  of  evil  under 
the  name  of  good  being  one  of  the  sad- 
dest facts  of  an  imperfect  nature  and  a 
confused  system  of  morals.  If  all  things 
showed  their  faces  without  disguise,  and 
if  spades  were  always  called  spades  and 
not  softened  down  to  agricultural  imple- 
ments, we  should  have  fine  feelings 
placed  in  a  different  category  from  that 
m  which  they  stand  at  this  moment,  and 
the  world  would  be  the  richer  by  just  so 
much  addition  of  truth. 


•  ♦• 


Chambers's  Jonmal. 
EPITAPHS. 


As  numberless  as  stars  in  the  heavens 
are  graves  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Reader,  do  you  care  to  wander  through 
country  churchyards,  where  sheep  are 
nibbling  the  long  grass  and  wild-fiowers, 
and  blithe  birds  singing  in  old  trees, 
whose  rough  bark  and  branching  splen- 
dor have  been  the  growth  of  centuries 
— where  peace,  and  quiet,  and  everlast- 
ing stillness  seem  fitting  for  the  repose  of 
the  sons  of  Adam,  when  their  spirits  have 
jounieyed  from  this  troubled  world  for- 
ever? 

Do  you  care  to  wander  through  an- 
cient burial-yards  in  the  midst  of  noisy 
cities,  where  living,  waking,  busy  man 
is  constantly  passing  by  the  dust  of  his 
brother  man — where  life,  in  its  very  es- 
sence of  activity,  seems  strangely  at 
variance  with  the  mound  that  covers  him 
who  is  ^*  a  dead  man  out  of  mind  ?  "  And 
again,  do  you  care  to  wander  through 
beautiful  new  cemeteries,  where  elegant 
monuments,  carefully  tended  flowers,  and 
fresh  young  trees  may  take  away  from 
the  solemnity  of  the  old  churchyard,  but 
give  bright  and  pleasant  feelings  about 
the  grave  ?  Do  you  like  to  read  the  re- 
cords of  the  dead,  the  lamentations  of 
the  living,  and  the  curious  ideas  and 
verses  that  one  finds  inscribed  on  stone 
and  engraven  on  granite? 

If  so,  perhaps  on  some  snowy  or  rainy 
day,  when  the  '^  ingle  nook  "  is  prefera- 


ble to  the  regions  outside,  the  following 
collection  of  epitaphs  may  while  away 
some  spare  half-hour. 

Epitaphs  are  what? — The  thoughts  of 
the  living  (and  sometimes  those  of  the 
dead)  expressed  in  words,  and  engraved 
in  memory  of  those  who  are  gone  before. 
Very  often  they  are  texts  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Affection  mingled  with 
Hope,  speaks  forth  in  these  terms:  ^^I 
shall  go  to  him,  but  he  will  not  return  to 
me;"  or  in  praise  of  the  good  life  and 
blessedness  of  the  death  of  the  departed, 
as,  ^*  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the 
Lord,"  and  such-like  texts.  Resignation 
exclaims:  "Thy  will  be  done;"  and 
Faith :  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liv- 
eth."  Again,  we  find  quotations  from 
the  poetical  version  of  the  Psalms,  and 
verses  of  poetry  of  different  kinds,  re- 
cording, generally,  the  brevity  of  life.  In 
the  cemetery  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  we 
see  the  following : 

Our  life  hangs  bj  a  single  thread ; 
Soon  'tis  cut,  and  we  are  dead. 
Then  boast  not,  reader,  of  thy  might ; 
Alive  at  noon,  and  dead  at  night. 

Also,  in  the  same  cemetery,  on  a  girl 
aged  sixteen : 

Behold  this  flower,  so  young  and  fair, 

Called  hence  by  early  doom, 
Gome  forth  to  shew  how  sweet  a  flower 

In  Paradise  might  bloom. 

An  epitaph  of  a  much  higher  charac- 
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ter  claims  our  notice  on  an  old  stone  in  a 
desolate  little  kirkyard  at  Roslin— the 
same  is  also  to  be  found  at  Haddington: 

Uoderneatli  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  beauty  as  oonld  die, 
Which,  while  it  lived,  did  vigour  give 
To  as  much  virtue  as  could  live. 

At  Melrose  Abbey  is  another  of  the 
same  kind: 

Earth  walketh  on  the  Earth, 
Glistening  like  gold ; 
Earth  goeth  to  the  Earth 
Sooner  than  it  wold ; 
Earth  buildeth  on  the  Earth 
Palaces  and  towers ; 
Earth  sa jeth  to  th  e  Earth, 
"AU  shall  bo  ours." 

A  beautiful  inscription  is  this  on  the 
tombstone  of  Sir  John  Grrahame,  in  Fal- 
kirk Churchyard : 

Heir  lyes  Sir  John  the  Grahame,  baith  wight 
and  ^ise.  Ane  of  the  chief  reskewit  Scotland 
thrise.  Ane  Better  Knight  not  to  the  world  was 
lent — nor  was  guide  Grahame  of  Truth  and  Har- 
diment.  Sir  John  was  slain  by  the  Engl.  2 2d 
July,  1298. 

In  Glasgow  Cathedral  is  an  epitaph, 
which  is  engraved  on  the  lid  of  a  very 
old  sarcophagus,  discovered  in  the  crypt : 

Our  Lifers  a  flying  Shadow,  God's  the  Pole, 
The  Index  pointing  at  him  is  our  Soul, 
Death's  the  Horizon,  when  our  Sun  is  set, 
Which  will  through  Chryst  a  Resurrection  get. 

On  a  stone  in  the  churchyard  at  Lang- 
town,  in  Cumberland,  we  read : 

Life's  like  an  inn  where  travellers  stay ; 
Some  only  breakfast  and  awi^ : 
Others  to  dinner  stay,  and  are  full  fed; 
The  oldest  only  sup  and  go  to  bed; 
Long  is  his  biU  who  lingers  out  the  day; 
Who  goes  the  soonest  has  the  least  to  pay. 

To  go  fiirther  afield.  Come  to  Russia, 
and  amidst  the  thousands  who  fell  in  the 
roar  of  the  battle,  and  found  a  grave  in 
that  far-distant  country:  the  Times ^ys: 
'  A  the  Malakhoff  there  is  nothing  but 
a  large  wooden  cross  at  the  head  of  a 
mound  full  of  dead  with  this  inscription 
in  white  paint : 

Unis  pour  la  victoire, 

Reuni  par  la  mort, 
Du  soldat  c'est  la  gloire, 

Du  brave  c'est  le  sort 

In  a  secluded  ravine,  among  many  other 
tombs,  we  find  this  quaint  inscription : 

I  am  anchored  here  below,  with  many  of  the  fleet. 
But  once  again  we  will  set  sail  our  Admiral  Christ 
to  meet. 


Here  and  there,  tl^e  melancholy  yew- 
tree  and  fading  rosebud  speak  for  them- 
delves  of  the  weary  and  of  the  young 
who  repose  beneath  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
without  other  record  than  the  silent 
thought  that  occurs  to  the  mind  of  the 
passer-by,  that  ^^  all  flesh  is  grass,  and  the 

flory  thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the 
eld;"  but  here  and  there  also,  iiide 
country  wit  makes  sad  havoc  with  solemn 
thoughts,  and  causes  a  smile,  however 
unwiTliDgly,  to  rise.  For  instance,  in 
the  churchyard  at  Nettlebed,  Oxford- 
shire, we  have  what  follows : 

Here  lies  fbther  and  mother,  and  sister  and  I ; 
We  all  died  within  the  short  space  of  one  short 

year. 
They  all  be  buried  at  "Wimble,  except  I, 
And  I  be  buried  here. 

Here  is  one  which  apparently  included 
the  living  as  well  as  the  dead : 

John  Palfreman  hes  burled  here, 
Aged  4  and  20  year ; 
Near  this  place  his  mother  lies  ; 
Likewise  his  father  when  he  dies. 

Surely  the  following  must  bo  of  Hiber- 
nian origin. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Nicholas  Round, 

Who  was  lost  in  the  sea,  and  never  was  found. 

The  nett  inscription  which  I  have  noted 
down  is  to  the  memoiy  of  a  wife : 

Here  lies  my  wife,  a  sad  slattern  and  shrew  ; 
If  I  said  I  regretted  her,  I  should  lie  too. 

At  Ocknam,  Surix^y : 

The  Lord  saw  good,  I  was  lopping  off  wood. 

And  down  fell  from  the  tree; 
I  met  wUh  a  check,  and  I  broke  my  neck, 

And  so  Death  lopped  off  me. 

At  Cookham  we  And, 

An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
Here  lies  an  honest  woman. 

A  very  impolite  one  exists  in  Sunbury 
Churchyard : 

Here  lies  my  beast  of  a  first  wife. 

In  striking  contrast  we  find  in  Rosa 
Churchyard : 

Behold  an  a&gel  dwelt  among  men. 

At  Lincoln : 

My  sledge  and  hammer  lie  reclined. 
My  bellows  too  have  lost  their  wind. 
My  fire's  eztingnished,  forge  decayed, 
And  in  the  dust  my  vice  is  laid. 
My  ooal  is  spent,  my  iron  gone. 
My  last  nail  driven,  my  work  is  done. 

Finis  coronat  opus. 

Walking  through  the  old  churchyard 
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at  Carisbrooke,  Isle  of  Wight,  I  came 
upon  the  following : 

This  world's  a  city  full  of  streets, 
And  Death's  the  market-plaoo  where  all  men  meet 
If  Death  were  merchandise  that  gold  oould  buy, 
The  rich  would  liye,  the  poor  alone  would  die. 

Here  is  a  great  mistake !  To  make  sense, 
it  should  be,  "  If  life  were  merchan- 
dise," <fcc. 

On  the  south  wall  of  Streathem  Church 
is  this  singular  inscription : 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mijor-General  Hamilton,  who 
was  married  47  years,  and  never  did  one  thiog  to 
disoblige  her  husband. 

The  following  is  on  a  tombstone  in 
San  Diego,  California : 

This  year  is  sakred  to  the  memory  of  William 
Henry  Shraken,  who  cam  to  his  deth  being  shot 
with  Colt's  revolvers— one  of  the  old  kind,  brass 
mounted,  aod  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

A  curious  play  upon  words  is  this  epi- 
taph on  Barraud,  the  watchmaker,  late  of 
Comhill,  London : 

My  main'Spring  broke — ^no  further  use  the  Jcey 
That  served  to  set  me  going ;  my  Hour  is  come. 
And  I  who  made — ^to  measure  Time — full  oft  with 

glee, 
Have  fall'n  beneath  th'  unerring  AaiM^— 'tis  donA. 

Encas'd  within  this  marble  Tomb — I  wait 

The  action  of  th'  Almighty  regiilator^mj  works  if 

good 
Will  meet  reward^*and  tho'  'tis  now  too  late 
To  mend,  I  hope  redemption  thro'  my  Saviour's 

blood." 

The  next  is  perhaps  more  widely  known, 
but  so  singularly  unflattering,  that  I  can- 
not refrain  quoting  it.  It  is  an  epitaph 
on  Mr.  William  Wright: 

Here  Ues  the  body  of  W.  W., 

Who  never  more  will  trouble  you,  trouble  you. 

The  following  epitaphs,  many  of  them 
quaint  and  comical  in  the  extreme,  I  be> 
lieve  to  be  authentic,  but  (with  one  ex- 
ception) I  know  not  in  what  quiet  grass- 
grown  nooks  they  have  their  habitation, 
whilst  in  life,  we  often  have  a  desire  to 
choose  the  spot  where  our  mortal  remains 
shall  rest ;  when  death  comes,  our  friends, 
guided  by  various  reasons,  choose  that 
last  home  for  us.  In  the  following  epitaph, 
we  see  a  strange  contentment  with  this 
choice,  supposed  to  be  the  utterance  of 
the  dead  nunself. 

Here  lie  I  at  the  Chaneel  door ; 
Here  lie  I  because  I'm  poor. 
Tho  further  in,  the  more  tiiey  pay ; 
But  here  I  lie  as  warm  as  they. 

The  next  is  on  a  Miss  Partridge,  who 
died  in  the  month  of  May : 


What  I  shoot  a  partridge  in  the  month  of  May ! 
Was  that  done  hke  a  sportsman— oh  I  Death,  eh ! 

Our  interest  is  now  awakened  by  an 

extraordinary  assertion : 

Here  lies 

£li:£abeth  Wise. 

8he  died  of  thunder  sent  from  Heaven, 

In  1777. 

I  withhold  all  comment  on  the  next : 

Ohl  do  not  weep,  my  husband  dear ; 
I  am  not  dead,  but  sleeping  here ; 
Then  mend  your  ways,  prepare  to  die, 
For  you  are  soon  to  come  to  I. 

Written  under  in  pencil  was  this  : 

I  do  not  weep,  my  dearest  life. 
For  I  have  got  another  wife ; 
Therefore,  I  cannot  oome  to  thee, 
For  I  must  go  to  dierish  she. 

In  the  following,  also,  the  widower 

seems  to  rejoice  in  his  loss  : 

This  dear  little  spot  is  the  joy  of  my  life. 
It  raises  my  flowers,  and  covers  my  wife. 

The  annexed  epitaph  is  on  a  young 
woman  who  gained  her  livelihood  by  sell- 
ing eggs,  and  from  the  tenor  of  it,  we 
judge  her  brother  must  have  erected  the 
stone  to  her  memory  : 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Mary  M'Groyn, 
Who  was  so  very  pure  within, 
She  broke  the  outward  shell  of  sin, 
And  hatdied  herself  a  cherubim. 
N.B. — Her  brother,  made  of  sterner  stuff; 
Adds  to  her  busiuess  that  of  snuff. 

On  a  tombstone  in  a  churchyard  near 
Cheltenham,  we  find  a  strong  and  unvar- 
nished opinion  in  the  mineral-water  lino : 

Here  lies  I,  and  my  three  daughters; 

So  much  for  drinking  the  Cheltenham  waters. 

If  we  had  kept  to  the  Epsom  salts, 

We  never  would  have  lain  in  these  'ere  vaults. 

The  next  calls  forth  our  sympathies, 

there  is  such  a  ring  of  sorrow,  such  deep 

pathos  in  the  few  words  so  curtly  spoken : 

Poorly  lived, 
Poorly  died, 
Poorly  buried. 
And  no  one  cried. 

On  a  photographer  we  read  : 
Here  I  lie  taken  firom  life. 
He  was  hard  up  for  a  rhyme  who 
penned  this  to  the  memory  of  a  neighbor : 

Here  lies  W.  A., 

Lately  removed  ifrom  over  the  way. 

The  next  is  highly  complimentary  to 
a  father's  feelings : 

Here  lies  the  mother  of  children  6, 

Three  are  dead  and  Two  are  alive ; 

Those  who  are  dead  preferring  rather 

To  die  with  their  mother,  than  live  with  Father. 
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THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  ON  MATRIMONY. 


Under  tbe  heading  "^ored  Hus- 
bands," the  Saturday  Revi^t^Axx\ges 
in  the  following  sentiments : — 

The  curtain  falls  on  joined  bands 
when  it  does  not  descend  on  a  tragedy, 
and  novels  for  the  most  paii;  end  with 
a  wreath  of  orange  blossoms  and  a  pair 
of  high-stepping  grays,  as  the  last  act 
that  claims  to  be  recorded ;  for  both 
novelists  and  plavw rights  assume  that 
with  marriage  all  the  great  events  of 
life  have  ceased,  and  that,  once  wedded 
to  the  beloved  object,  there  is  sure  to 
be  smooth  sailing  and  halcyon  seas  to  the 
end  of  time.  It  sounds  very  cynical  and 
shocking  to  question  this  pretty  belief; 
but  unfortunately  for  us  who  live  in  the 
world  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  is  supposed 
to  be,  we  find  that  even  a  union  with 
the  beloved  object  does  not  always  en- 
sure perfect  contentment  in  the  home, 
and  that  bored  husbands  are  by  no 
means  rare.  The  ideal  honeymoon  is  of 
course  an  Elysian  time  during  which 
nothing  works  rusty  or  gets  out  of  joint ; 
and  the  ideal  marriage  is  only  a  lifelong 
honeymoon,  where  the  happiness  is  more 
secure  and  the  love  deeper,  if  more 
sober ;  but  the  prose  realitj^  of  one  and 
the  other  has  oflen  a  terrible  dash  of 
weariness  in  it,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  Boredom  begins 
in  the  very  honeymoon  itself.  At  first 
starting  in  married  life  there  are  many 
dangers  to  be  encountered,  not  a  shadow 
of  which  was  seen  in  the  wooing.  There 
are  odd  freaks  of  temper  turning  up 
quite  unexpectedly ;  there  is  the  sense, 
so  painful  to  some  men,  of  bein^  tied  for 
life,  of  never  being  able  to  be  alone 
again,  never  free  witnout  responsibilities ; 
there  are  misunderstandings  to-day,  and 
the  struggle  for  mastery  to-morrow — ^tho 
cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
which  may  prove  to  be  the  tempest  that 
will  destroy  all ;  there  is  the  unrest  of 
travelling,  and  tbe  awkwardness  of  un- 
usual association,  to  help  in  the  general 
discomfort ;  or,  if  the  nappy  pair  have 
settled  downi  in  a  vale  and  a  cottage  for 
their  month,  there  is  the  "sad  satiety" 
which  all  men  feel  after  a  time  when 


they  have  had  one  companion  only,  with 
no  outside  diversion  to  cause  a  break. 
But  the  honeymoon  at  last  draws  to  a 
close,  and  the  relieved  bridegroom  gets 
back  to  his  old  haunts,  to  his  work, 
his  friends,  and  his  club ;  and  though  he 
takes  to  all  these  things  again  "  with  a 
difference,",  still  they  are  helps  and  ad- 
ditions. This  is  the  time  of  trial  to  a 
woman.  If  she  gets  over  this  pinch, 
and  is  sensible  enough  to  understand 
that  human  nature  cannot  be  kept  up  at 
high  pressure,  even  in  love,  and  that  a 
man  must  sooner  or  later  come  down 
from  romance  to  work-a-day  prose,  from 
the  passionate  lover  to  the  cool  and 
sober  husband — if  she  can  understand 
this,  and  settle  into  his  nace,  without 
fretting  on  the  one  hana,  or  casting 
about  for  unhealthy  distractions  on  the 
other — she  will  do  well,  and  will  prob- 
ably make  a  pleasant  home,  and  thereby 
diminish  the  boredom  of  life.  But,  un- 
fortunately, not  every  woman  can  do 
this ;  and  it  is  just  during  this  time  of  the 
man's  transition  from  tbe  lover  to  the 
friend  that  so  many  women  begin  to 
make  shipwreck  of  their  own  happiness 
and  his.  They  think  to  keep  him  a 
romantic  wooer  still,  by  their  tears  at 
his  prosaic  indifference  to  the  little  senti- 
mentalities once  so  eagerly  accepted  and 
offered ;  they  try  to  hold  him  close  by 
their  flattering  but  somewhat  tiresome 
exactions ;  their  jealousies — very  pretty 
perhaps,  and  quite  as  flattering — are  in- 
finite, and  as  baseless  as  they  are  infinite ; 
all  of  which  is  very  nice  up  to  a  certain 
point  and  in  the  beginning  of  things, 
but  all  of  which  gets  awfully  wearisome 
as  time  goes  on,  and  a  man  wants  ooth 
a  little  change  and  a  little  rest.  But 
women  do  not  see  this;  or,  seeing  it, 
they  cannot  accept  it  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  things ;  wherefore  they  go  on 
in  their  fatal  way,  and,  by  the  very  un- 
wisdom of  their  own  love,  bore  their 
husband  out  of  his.  Or  they  grow  sub- 
stantially cold  because  he  is  superficially 
cooler,  and  think  themselves  justified  in 
ceasing  to  love  him  altogether  because 
he  takes  their  love  for  granted,  and  so 
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has  ceased  to  woo  it.  If  they  are  jeal- 
ous, or  shy,  or  unsocial,  as  so  many 
women  are,  they  make  life  very  heavy 
by  their  exclusiveness,  and  the  monastic 
character  they  give  to  the  home.  A 
man  married  to  a  womai^  of  this  kind 
is,  in  fact,  a  house  prisoner,  whose  only 
hours  of  freedom  lie  beyond  the  four 
walls  of  home.  His  bachelor  friends 
are  shut  out.  They  smoke,  or  entice 
him  to  drink  more  than  his  wife  thinks 
is  good  for  him  ;  or  they  induce  him  to 
bet  on  the  Derby,  or  to  play  for  half- 
crowns  at  whist  or  billiards,  or  they  lead 
him  in  some  other  way  of  offence  abhor- 
rent to  women.  So  the  bachelor  friends 
are  shouldered  out,  and  when  the  hus- 
band wants  to  entertain  them,  he  must 
invite  them  to  his  club— if  he  hatf  one — 
and  pay  the  penalty  when  he  gets  home. 
In  a  few  years'  time  his  wife  will  be  glad 
to  encourage  her  sons'  young  friends  to 
the  house,  for  the  sake  of  the  danghterd 
on  hand  ;  but  husbands  and  sons  are  in 
a  different  category,  and  there  are  few 
fathers  who  do  not  learn,  as  time  goes 
on,  how  much  the  mother  will  allow  that 
the  wife  refused.  If  bachelor  friends 
are  shouldered  out  of  the  house,  all 
female  friends  are  forbidden  anything 
'  like  an  intimate  footing,  save  those  few 
whom  the  wife  thinks  specially  devoted 
to  herself  and  of  whom  she  is  not  jeal- 
ous. And  they  are  very  few.  There 
are  perhaps  no  women  in  the  world  so 
exclusive  towards  their  husbands  as  are 
English  ^vomeu.  A  husband  is  bound 
to  one  woman  only,  no  doubt ;  but  she 
thinks  him  also  bound  to  have  no  affec- 
tion whatsoever  outside  the  house  and 
family.  If  he  meets  an  intelligent  wo- 
man, pleasant  to  talk  to,  of  agreeable 
manners  and  ready  wit,  and  if  he  talks 
to  her  in  conseqilence  with  anything 
like  persistency  or  interest,  he  offends 
against  the  unwritten  law ;  and  his  wife, 
whose  utmost  power  of  conversation 
consists  in  putting  in  a  yes  or  no  with 
tolerable  accuracy  of  aim,  thinks  herself 
slighted  and  ill-used.  She  mav  be  young 
and  pretty,  and  dearlv  loved  for  her  own 
special  qualities,  and  her  husband  may 
not  have  a  thought  towards  his  new 
friend,  or  any  other  woman,  in  the  re- 
motest degree  trenching  on  his  allegiance 
to  her ;  but  the  fact  that  he  finds  plea- 
sure, though  only  of  an  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  kind,  in  the  society  of  any  other 


woman, — ^that  he  feels  an  interest  in  her 
life,  chooses  her  for  his  friend,  or  finds 
community  of  pursuits  or  sympathy  in 
ideas, — makes  his  wife  by  just  so  much  a 
victim  and  aggrieved.  And  yet  what  a 
miserably  monotonous  home  is  that  to 
which  she  would  confine  him !  He  is  at 
his  office  all  day,  badgered  and  worried 
with  various  business  complications,  and 
he  comes  home  tired,  perhaps  cross — even 
well-conducted  husbands  have  that  way 
sometimes.  He  finds  his  wife  tired  and 
cross  too ;  so  that  they.begin  the  even- 
ing together  mutually  at  odds,  she  irri- 
tated by  small  cares,  and  he  disturbed  by 
large  anxieties.  Or  he  finds  her  preoc- 
cupied and  absorbed  in  her  own  pursuits, 
and  quite  disinclined  to  make  any  diver- 
sion for  his  sake.  He  asks  her  for  some 
music ;  she  used  to  be  ready  enough  to 
sing  and  play  to  him  in  the  old  love-mak- 
ing days ;  but  she  refuses  now.  Either 
she  has  some  needle-work  to  do,  which 
might  have  been  done  during  the  day 
when  he  was  out,  or  baby  is  asleep  in  the 
nursery,  and  music  in  the  drawing-room  . 
would  disturb  him— at  all  events  she  can- 
not sing  or  play  to-night ;  and  even  if  she 
does — he  has  heard  all  her  pieces  so  often  I 
K  he  is  not  a  reading  man,  those  long, 
dull,  silent  evenings  are  very  trying.  She 
works  and  drives  him  wild  with  the  click 
of  her  needle ;  or  she  reads  the  last  new 
novel,  and  he  hates  novels,  and  gets  tired 
to  death  when  she  insists  on  telling  him 
all  about  the  story  and  the  characters ; 
or  she  chooses  the  evening  for  letter-writ- 
ing, and  if  the  noise  of  her  pen  scratch- 
ing over  the  paper  does  not  irritate  him, 
perhaps  it  sends  him  to  sleep,  when  at 
least  be  is  not  bored.  But  dull,  object- 
less, and  vacant  as  their  evenings  are,  his 
wife  would  not  hear  of  any  help  from 
without  to  give  just  that  little  fillip  which 
would  prevent  boredom  and  not  create 
ceremony.  She  would  think  her  life  had 
gone  to  pieces,  and  that  only  desolation 
was  before  her,  if  he  hinted  tnat  his  home 
was  dull,  and  that,  though  he  loves  her 
very  dearly,  and  wants  no  other  wife  but 
her,  yet  that  her  society  only — toujours 
perdrix — without  change  or  addition,  is 
a  little  stupid,  however  nice  the  partridge 
maybe,  and  that  things  would  be  bettered 
if  Mrs.  or  Miss  So-and-So  came  in  some- 
times, just  to  brighten  up  the  hours. 
And  if  he  were  to  make  a  practice  of 
bringing  home  his  men  friends,  she  would 
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probably  let  all  parties  concerned  feel 
pretty  distioctly  that  she  considered  the 
nome  her  special  sanctuary,  and  that 
guests  whom  she  did  not  invite  were 
little  less  than  intruders.  She  would, 
perhaps,  go  willingly  enough  to  a  ball  or 
crowded  soir6e,  or  she  might  like  to  give 
one;  bat  that  intimate  form  of  society 
which  is  a  mere  enlargement  of  the  home 
life  she  dreads  as  too  much  like  the  sup- 
plementing of  deficiencies,  and  thinks  her 
married  happiness  safer  in  boredom  than 
in  any  diversion  from  herself  as  the  sole 
centre  of  her  husband's  pleasure.  The 
home  life  stagnates  in  England,  and  in 
very  few  families  is  there  any  mean  be- 
tween dissipation  and  this  stagnation. 
We  can  scarcely  wonder  that  so  many 
husbands  think  matrimony  a  mistake  as 
we  have  it  in  our  insular  arrangements, 
that  they  look  back  regretfully  to  the 
time  when  they  were  unfettered  and  not 
bored,  or  that  their  free  friends,  who 
watch  them  as  wild  birds  watch  their 
caged  companions,  curiously  and  reflec- 
tively, come  to  share  their  opinion.  Wife 
and  home,  after  all,  make  up  but  part  of 
a  man's  life ;  they  are  not  his  all,  and  do 
not  satisfy  the  whole  of  his  social  instinct; 
nor  is  any  one  woman  the  concentration 
of  all  womanhood  to  a  man,  leaving  noth- 
ing that  is  beautiful,  or  in  its  way  desir^ 
able,  on  the  outside.  Besides,  when  with 
his  wife,  a  man  is  often  as  much  isolated 
as  when  alone,  for  any  real  companion- 
ship there  is  between  them.  Pew  women 
take  a  living  interest  in  the  lives  of  men, 
and  fewer  still  understand  them.  They 
expect  the  husband  to  Sympathize  with 
them  in  the  kitchen  gossip  and  the  nur- 
sery chatter,  the  neighbors'  doings,  and 
all  the  small  household  politics ;  but  as  a 
race  they  are  utterly  unable  to  compre- 
hend his  pleasures,  his  thoughts,  his 
duties,  the  responsibilities  of  his  pro- 
fession, or  the  bearings  of  any  public 
question  in  which  he  takes  a  part.  But 
even  if  this  were  not  so,  and  granting  that 
they  could  enter  fully  into  his  life,  and 
sympathize  with  him  as  an  intelligent 
equal,  not  only  as  compassionate  saints 
or  loving  children,  there  would  still  be 
the  need  of  novelty,  and  still  the  certainty 
of  boredom  without  it.  For  human  life, 
like  all  other  forms  of  life,  must  have  a 


due  proportion  of  fresh  elements  contin- 
ually added  to  keep  it  sweet  and  grow- 
ing, else  it  becomes  stagnant  and  stunted, 
as  everything  else  wo^d  be.  And  daily 
intercourse  undeniably  exhausts  themoral 
ground.  After  the  close  companion^ip 
of  years  no  one  can  remain  mentally  fresh 
to  the  other,  unless,  indeed,  one  or  both 
be  of  the  rarest  oi'der  of  mind,  and  of 
a  practically  inexhaustible  knowledge. 
Save  these  exceptional  instances,  we  must 
all  of  necessity  get  worn  out  by  constant 
intercourse.  We  know  every  thought, 
every  opinion,  and  almost  every  square 
inch  of  mformation  possessed ;  we  have 
he^rd  the  old  stories  again  and  again, 
and  know  exactly  what  will  lead  up  to 
them,  and  at  what  point  they  will  begin ; 
we  have  measured  the  whole  sweep  of 
mind,  and  have  probed  its  depths ;  and 
thouffh  we  may  love  and  value  what  we 
have  learnt,  yet  we  want  something  new — 
fresh  food  for  interest,  though  not  neces- 
sarily a  new  love  for  the  displacement  of 
the  old.  But  this  is  what  very  few  Eng- 
lishwomen can  understand  or  will  allow. 
They  hold  so  intensely  by  the  doctrine 
of  unity  that  they  are  even  jealous  of  a 
man's  pursuits  if' they  think  these  take 
up  any  place  in  his  mind  which  might 
else  be  theirs.  They  must  be  good  for 
every  part  of  his  life;  and  the  poorest  of 
them  all  must  be  his  only  source  of  inter- 
est, suffering  no  other  woman  to  share 
his  admiration,  or  obtain  his  friendship, 
though  this  would  not  touch  his  love  for 
themselves,  or  interfere  with  their  rights. 
But  this  is  a  hard  saying  to  them,  and  one 
they  cannot  receive ;  wherefore  they 
keep  a  tight  grasp  on  the  marital  collar, 
and  suffer  no  relief  of  monotony  by  judi- 
cious loosening,  or  by  generous  faith  in 
integral  fidelity.  The  practical  result  of 
which  is  that  most  men  are  horribly  bored 
at  home,  and  that  the  mass  of  us  really 
suffer  from  the  domestic  stagnation  to 
which  national  customs  and  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  onr  women  doom  us  as  soon 
as  we  become  family  men.  It  must,  how- 
ever, in  fairness  be  added,  that  most  men 
obtain  some  kind  of  compensation,  and 
that  very  few  walk  meekly  in  their  bonds 
without  at  times  slipping  them  off,  with 
or  without  the  concurrence  of  their 
wives. 
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THE  LEANING  TOWER  OP  PISA. 


Pisa  is  one  of  those  old  Italian  towns 
which  occupied  a  prominent  position,  and 
played  an  important  part  in  mediaeval 
nistory.    It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 


it  approached,  that,  scientific  observers 
have  occasionally  formed  the  same  opin- 
ion by  calculation,  and  have  been  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  buildinjr  was 


about  600  years  b.c.,  and  was  a  town  of  held  together  only  by  the  great  tenacity 

the  ancient  district  of  Etruria.    In  recent  of  the  mortar  ;  but  the  balance  of  aiitho- 

times  it  belonged  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  rity,  as  well  as  of  probability,  is  against 

Tuscany,  now  incorporated  in  the  king-  this  conclusion. 


dom  of  Italy. 

Pisa  is  chiefly  celebrated  now  for  its 
wonderful  Leaning  Tower.  This  was 
erected  about  the  year  1160,  by  the 
German  architect  Wilhelm  of  Inns- 
bruck. It  was  designed  as  a  belfry  for 
the  cathedral,  and  stands  in  a  square 
close  to  the  building  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached. We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that 
the  erection  of  belfries  apart  from  the 
churches  was  common  in  the  early  days 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture ;  and  many 
instances  of  this  peculiarity  are  to  be 
found  in  this  country. 

The  leaning  tower  is  buiH  wholly  of 
white  marble,  and  consists  of  eight  cir- 
cular stories,  each  ornamented  with  rows 
of  columns,  and  gradually  narrowing  in 
width  from  the  base  towards  the  top. 

The  summit  is  a  flat  roof,  with  an  open 
gallery,  which  commands  a  magnificent 
view.  Its  height  is  188  feet,  or  about 
fourteen  feet  less  than  that  of  the  monu- 
ment in  London. 

The  tower  leans  so  mnch  from  the 
perpendicular,  that  a  plummet  dropped 
from  the  top  fisills  at  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  feet  from  the  base.  The  ordinary 
observer  wonders  that,  with  so  great  a 
deviation,  it  does  not  come  to  the  gronnd ; 
but  it  stands  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
physics,  by  which  any  body  of  matter 
will  maintain  that  position  so  long  as  a 
perpendicular  line  drawn  from  its  centre 
of  gravity  shall  fall  within  its  base.  The 
"  centre  of  gravity  "  may  be  explained, 
to    those   who  are   unacquainted   with 


As  to  the  cause  of  the  inclination  of  the 
tower,  opinions  have  also  been  divided. 
Some  have  attributed  it  to  a  subsidence 
of  the  foundation,  or  a  movement  of  the 
adjacent  earth.  But  others  have  con- 
tended, with  more  show  of  reason  in  sup- 
port of  their  argument,  that  its  leaning 
was  the  original  device  and  purpose  of 
the  architect,  and  that  it  was  therefore 
one  of  those  triumphs  of  architectural  skill 
which  in  the  Middle  Ages  would  have 
been  cordially  welcomed  and  appreciated. 
Captain  Basil  Hall  made  a  series  of  care- 
ful investigations  on  the  subject,  and 
established,  as  he  believed,  to  demon- 
stration, that  the  tower  was  built  as  it 
now  stands.  He  found  that  the  line  of 
the  tower,  on  the  side  towards  which  it 
leans,  has  not  the  same  curvature  as  the 
line  on  the  opposite  side.  If,  he  re- 
marked, the  tower  had  been  built  upright, 
and  then  made  to  incline  over,  the  line  of 
the  wall  on  the  side  towards  which  the 
inclination  was  given  would  be  more  or 
less  concave ;  but  he  found  the  contrary 
to  be  the  fact,  the  line  of  the  wall  on  the 
leaning  side  being  decidedly  more  convex 
than  that  on  the  opposite  side.  Captain 
Hall  had,  therefore,  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  design  of  the  architect  was  appa- 
rent in  every  successive  layer  of  the  stone. 

These  conclusions  are  partly  support- 
ed by  the  remarks  of  another  scientific 
observer,  to  the  effect  that  the  name  of 
•*the  Leaning  Tower"  does  not  convey 
a  true  notion  of  the  form  of  the  building. 
It  is,  he  remarks,  in  feet,  a  "  twisted " 


scientific  terms,  as  the  balancing  pointy     tower,  there  beingan  irregular  curvature 


or  point  at  which  the  entire  weight  of  a 
body  will  be  equally  divided,  and  exactly 
balanced  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other. 
As  this  point  is  found  in  the  leaning  tower 
t6  fall  within  the  space  covered  by  its 
foundations,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  continue  to  stand,  as  it  has 
done,  for  many  centuries  to  come. 

The  appearance  of  the  tower  has  led 
many  to  suppose  that  the  law  above  men- 
tioned is  actually  violated ;  and,  in  fact, 
BO  nearly  is  the  limit  of  compliance  with 


in  the  building.  But  he  conjectures  that 
this  "  twist "  was  due  to  the  subsidence 
of  the  foundation  during  the  erection, 
and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  archi- 
tect to  "  right "  the  building  as  the  work 
proceeded. 

We  may  add  that  from  the  leaning 
tower  of  Pisa  the  great  astronomer 
Galileo  made,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  series  of  observations  from 
which  he  deduced  the  principles  of  the 
gravitation  of  the  earth. 
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HENRY  J.  RAYMOND. 

BT  TBB  EDITOR. 


Sitting  in  our  office  on  the  morning  of 
June  18th,  an  acquaintance  stepped  in 
with  the  abrupt  remark,  "  Raymond  of 
the  Times  is  dead  I "  We  recall  at  this 
moment  the  astonishment,  amounting 
almost  to  horror,  with  which  we  heard 
the  announcement, — the  feeling  as  if 
"  the  times  were  out  of  joint,"  and  the 
due  order  and  precedence  of  things  in- 
verted. Cut  down  without  warning,  in 
the  very  culmination  of  his  life,  in  the 
apparent  enjoyment  of  vigorous  health, 
with  his  work  only  half  finished, — surely 
Death  had  made  a  mistake  I 

Then  came  the  mournful  drapery  of  the 
press,  the  tender  tributes  of  co-workers 
m  the  profession,  the  pomp  of  the  fune- 
ral pageant,  the  noble  threnody  of  Mr. 
Beech er,  and  the  last  sad  scene  which 
ends  the  history  of  us  all. 

Probably  no  man  has  ever  been  more 
written  about  than  Mr.  Raymond,  since 
his  death.  It  was  the  signal  for  a  univer- 
sal and  spontaneous  tribute  from  the  en- 
tire press  of  the  country,  and  it  seems 
impossible  at  this  day  to  say  anything 
regarding  him  which  will  not  seem  to  the 
public  a  more  than  thrice-told  tale. 
Friends,  enemies,  critics,  political  oppo- 
nents, those  who  knew  him  best  and 
those  who  knew  him  not  at  all,  have 
pointed  the  moral  of  his  life — and  with 
singular  completeness  and  uniformity. 

Henry  Jarvis  Raymond  was  born  in 
the  village  of  Lima,  Livingston  county, 
New  York,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1820. 
His  education  was  commenced  in  the 
district  school  in  the  vicinitv  of  his 
father's  house,  and  subsequently  contin- 
ued in  the  village  academy,  and  the  Ge- 
nesee Wesleyan  Seminary.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1836  he  entered  the  University 
of  Vermont,  and  four  years  later  grad- 
uated at  the  head  of  his  class.  Previous 
to  this  he  had  had  a  shoii;  term  of  teach- 
ing in  a  district  school  at  Scottsville, 
Monroe  county,  and  it  is  said  that  liis 
mind  was  bent  on  teaching  as  a  profes- 
sion ;  but,  after  spending  weeks  in  fruit- 
less efforts  to  secure  a  school  in  the  vici- 
nity of  his  home,  he  determined  to  seek 
his  fortunes  in  New  York.  Here  he  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  law,  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  E.  W.  Marsh,  and  continued  the 


contributions,  commenced  during  his 
course  at  college,  to  Horace  Greeley's 
paper,  the  Nisw  Yorker.  In  order  to  earn 
a  living  while  studying  law,  he  tauo^ht  a 
Latin  class  in  a  classical  school,  and  cor- 
responded with  the  country  press. 
About  this  time  he  received  an  offer  of  a 
school  in  North  Carolina,  at  |400  a  year ; 
but  Mr.  Greeley  offered  him  the  same 
amount  for  his  services  on  the  JVeto 
Yorker.  Ho  accepted  the  latter  offer,  and 
remained  in  New  York. 

When  the  Tribune  was  started  by  Mr. 
Greeley,  in  1841,  he  gave  Mr.  Raymond 
a  position  as  assistant  editor.  In  this 
capacity  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fame,  and  became  distinguished  for  his 
indefatigable  industry,  and  for  the  faci- 
lity, readiness,  and  brilliancy  of  his  com- 
position. He  would  write  a  leader,  or 
take  down  a  speech,  after  a  phonog^- 
phic  method  of  his  own,  with  equal  skill ; 
and  Mr.  Greeley  has  since  said  of  him 
that  he  was  the  only  assistant  he  has  ever 
had  with  whom  he  felt  called  upon  to 
remonstrate  for  excessive  work. 

Leaving  the  Tribune  in  1843,  he  ac- 
cepted an  editorial  position  on  the  Cou- 
rier <k  Efiquirer^  which  he  held  until  his 
resimsation,  in  1851. 

Mr.  Raymond  entered  upon  political 
life  in  1849,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature  bv  the  Whigs  of  his 
district.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
re-elected,  and  was  also  chosen  Speaker 
of  the  Assembly,  a  position  which  he  filled 
with  marked  ability.  He  was  elected 
for  the  third  time,  in  1851,  and  again 
chosen  Speaker  by  a  large  m^ority  over 
Hon.  Horatio  Seymour. 

In  the  spring  of  1851  Mr.  Raymond 
visited  Europe,  and  travelled  extensively 
in  England  and  on  the  continent.  Re- 
turning in  August,  he  began  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  great  enterprise  with 
which  he  has  Snce  been  identified,  and 
on  the  18th  of  September,  1851,  appeared 
the  first  number  of  the  New  York  Times. 
This  was  the  crowning  point  of  Mr.  Rajr- 
mond^B  life ;  and  the  years  since  then,  in 
which  he  has  so  ably  conducted  this 
great  journal,  form  the  portion  of  his 
career  upon  which  we  can  look  with 
most  unqualified  satisfaction. 
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The  advent  of  the  Times  was  an  era 
in  American  joornalisoi.  It  became  at 
once,  and  had  continued  ever  since,  a 
standing  protest  against  t^he  piviful  per- 
sonalities, the  substitution  of  men  for 
pmNGiPiJE9,.the  vulvar  ''.sensationalism,^' 
and  the  party  fanaticism,  which  degrade 
the  American  press,  and  which  lead  us 
sometimes  seriously  to  Question  whether 
it  is  a  good  or  j^n  evil  to  spciety.  It 
drew  at  once  to  its  staff  the  best  talent 
of  the  country,  and,  .in  both  atbility  and 
reliability,  approximat.Qd  nearer  to  the 
standard,  of  the  Nation  and  the  best  Eng- 
lish papers,  than  any  ot^r  Jquvzial  in 
the  land. 

In  this  Mr.  Rayii[iQn4's.  influence  was 
paramount  and  depisiye.  He  had  a  true 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  profession  and 
his  responsibility  to  the  public ;  and .  he 
was  too  conscientious,  not.  i)aerelymp rally 
but  intellectually,,  to  permit  Jiis  biding 
drawn  into  the  yort^i^,  of  radial  politics 
and  reforms.  He  ^yas  no(  ooly  &.  writer  but 
a  thinker,  and  he  could  not  but  perceive 
that  in  life  there  is  no  si^ich  tjiing  as  ab- 
solute, unqualified  tf nth ;  "  he  could  not 
help  seeing  all  sides  of  a  subject,  its  I.i^u- 
tations  as  well  as  its  inclusions."  Seeing 
this,  it  was  simply  impossible  for  hi^  to 
grasp  one  side  of  an  idea  and  crusade 
against  whoever  happeii?4  ^^  view,  it  at 
another  Angle. 

It  was  this  judicial  cast  ^of  n)ind,  toge- 
ther with  the  conservatism  which  inevi- 
tably comes  of  ^reat  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, which  militated  against  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's success  in  politics.  Though  as 
consistent,  probably,  as  a  man  can  possi- 
bly be,  whose  expeiience  is  constantly 
bringing  new  knowledge,  he  was  re- 
garded, or  rather  certain  partisans  affec- 
ted to  regard  him,  as  a  "trimmer." 
From  this  charge,  when  too  late,  he  has 
been  triumphantly  vindicated,  alike  by 
friend  and  foe ;  but  it  w;a8  triie  to  this 
extent — ^he  could  not  help  doubting  me- 
thods, though  hisi  priwciples  never  wa- 
vered. Owing  to,  this,  his  polical  career, 
though  brilliant,  was  a  failure,  at  least  in 
results.  A  man  who  steps  into  the  mire 
of  American  politics,  particularly  when 
the  tides  of  imrty  feejiug  jrun  as  high  as 
in  the  past  aecade,  must,  go  in  with  his 
whole  neart  and  soul,  or  he  is  certain  to 
miss  the  mark.  There  is  no  room  for 
doubt,  for  hesitation,  for,  inquiry:  he 
that  is  not  with  m^  op,  all  points  is  against 
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.me  on  all  points,  and  it  was  just  this 
blind  belief  and  devotion  of  which  Mr. 
Raymond  was  constitutionally  incapable. 

It  is  to  be  regre.tted  that  he  ever  en- 
tered the  political  arena.  He  fought  bril- 
liafUly,  he  left  a  noble  record,  but  he 
fought  a  fight  of  which  the  issues  were 
predetermined  against  him.  And  the 
failure  injured  his  fame,  and  impaired  his 
usefulness.  ^  Supcess. in  politics  is  too  often 
in  the  TJnited. States  considered  the  test 
of  ability,  and  to  have  attained  that  suc- 
cess it  would  have,  been  necessary  for 
Mr.  Raymond  to  have  lived  in  the  twen- 
tieth century.  ,Hq  was  too  far  in  advance 
of  the  jQnltMre  of  a  country  in  which  rea- 
son befirs  about  the  same  relation  to  poli- 
tics that  it  did  to  religion  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

>\re  have  diverged  somewhat  from  the 
cjbronological  order  of  events  in  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's career,  as  the  greater  portion  of 
his  public  life  was  subsequent  to  18^1. 
,We  resume  at  18Q2,  when  he  was  sent 
as  a  substitute  for  a  regular  delegate  to 
the  Whig  national  convention  at  Balti- 
more. Here  he  made  one  of  the  great- 
est speeches  of  his  )ife,  and  became  at 
once  lamous  as  an  orator.  The  majority 
of  the  Southern,  delegates  were  in  favor 
of  the  nomination  of  Mr,  Fillmore,  apd, 
^snowing  that  Raymond  would  vote  for 
Gen.  Scott,  determined  to  exclude  him 
from  the  convention.  Mr.  Cabell,  of 
Florida,  made  a  fiery  onslaught  upon  him 
and  then  manoeuvred  to  prevent  his  re- 
plying. Whenever  Raymond  attempted 
to  speak,  Cabell  rose  also.  For  four  long 
houi-s  Mr.  Raymond  stood  upon  the 
platform  before  a  hostile  convention,  and 
struggled  to  be  heard,  and  when  at  last 
he  succeeded,  he  poured  forth  such  a 
complete  vindication  of  his  rights  as  a 
member,  that  he  was  installed  in  his  seat 
in  triumph ;  and  then,  turning  upon  his 
antagonist,  withered  ^him  with  a  torrent 
of  burning  sarcasm,  which  annihilated 
Cabell  forever. 

We  will  enumerate  briefly  the  princi- 
pal events  of  his  subsequent  political  ca- 
reer. In  1854  he  was  elected  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  New  York  State,  and  in 
1856  he  drew  up  the  **  Address  to  the 
People"  adopted  by  the  Republican 
party  in  its  first  national  convention,  held 
at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond also  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the    memorable    campaign    of    X860, 
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which  culminated  in  the  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  secession  of 
the  Southern  States. 

In  1 864  he  was  elected  to  the  Thirty- 
ninth  GongreSH,  and  gained  marked  dis- 
tinction in  the  stormy  debates  of  that 
memorable  session.  He  was  a  conserva- 
tive republican  in  his  views,  and  advoca- 
ted them  in  many  powerful  speeches; 
but  the  ra«lical  faction  was  too  strong  for 
him,  and,  as  we  have  remarked  before, 
he  advocated  a  cause  already  predestined 
to  defeat,  the  success  of  which  no  elo- 
quence or  ability  could  secure.  The 
!Philadelphia  convention  of  August  14th, 
1864,  which  ended  in  such  unfortunate 
failure,  enlisted  the  warmest  sympathies 
of  Mr.  Raymond,  and  he  prepared  the 
Declaration  of  Principles  adopted  by  the 
convention,  accompanying  it  with  an  ad- 
dress which  forms  one  of  the  most  saga- 
cious, lucid,  and  statesman-like  docu- 
ments in  our  political  literature. 

This  was  the  last  time  Mr.  Raymond 
took  a  prominent  part  in  public  life 
outside  of  his  professional  duties.  The 
object  of  the  convention  was  misrepre- 
sented by  the  press,  and  misapprehended 
by  the  Republican  party,  and  its  utter 
failure  to  exercise  any  permanent  in- 
fluence on  public  affairs  was  deeply  hu- 
miliating to  its  projectors.  Mr.  Raymond 
served  out  his  term  in  Congress,  declined 
a  renomination,  and,  from  that  time  to 
his  death,  confined  himself  exclusively  to 
his  editorial  duties. 

When  stricken  down,  Mr.  Raymond 


was  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  and  appa- 
rently in  vigorous  health ;  but  the  bale- 
ful seeds  of  disease,  caused  by  overwork, 
had  been  early  sown  in  his  constitution, 
and  their  growth  was  as  sudden  as  it 
was  fatal.  On  the  morning  of  June  1 8tb, 
he  was  discovered  in  the  hallway  of  his 
residence,  prostrate  and  senseless  from  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy.  He  had  been  out 
to  a  political  meeting  during  the  preced- 
ing evening,  and  returning  home  late, 
had  just  locked  the  outer  door,  and  closed 
the  mner  one,  when  disease  claimed  its 
victim.  He  was  conveyed  to  his  room, 
and  the  best  medical  aid  summoned;  but 
death  was  before  th^m,  and  he  remained 
insensible  until  5  o'clock,  when  he  slept 
tranquilly  away  into  another  world. 

We  have  spoken  in  the  beginning  of 
this  sketch  of  the  unanimity  with  which 
the  press,  after  his  death,  joined  in  eulo- 
gizing the  character  of  Mr.  Raymond — 
a  unanimity  which  was  both  its  impeach- 
ment and  its  honor.  The  good  that  he 
did  lives  after  him ;  the  evil,  it  was  con- 
fessed, never  existed. 

Those  who  had  pursued  and  vilified 
him  in  life  were  the  first  to  pay  tribute 
to  his  merits  when  it  was  alike  too  late 
for  justice  to  give  him  satisfaction  or 
malice  to  do  him  injury.  If  his  death 
would  point  the  lesson  of  his  life,  if  it 
would  but  teach  us  to  do  the  same  jus- 
tice to  a  man  that  we  give  to  his  memory, 
who  can  say  how  much  he  will  have  done 
for  the  profession  which  he  dignified,  and 
the  country  which  he  loved  1 
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GOOD  RESOLUTIONS. 
Horace,  Odes,  Book  4,  No.  1. 

•f      AIlOUlfXNT. 

Horace,  now  advanced  in  life,  repAla  the  renewed  attacks 
of  Love.  Baddenly  (stanza  6),  thinking  of  ligurine,  he 
changes  his  mind.  * 

OuB  long  truoe  broken,  and  war  again  ? 

0  spare  me,  Venus,  I  pray  I 
For  such  as  I  was  in  sweet  Cinara*8  reign, 

Such,  such  am  I  not  to-day. 
Nigh  fifty  years  have  steeled  my  heart, 

No  longer  it  brooks  thy  sway; 
Fierce  mother  of  sweet  young  IiOTes,  depart 

Where  soft  youth  wooa  thee  away. 

To  Mazimus^  liome  let  thy  bright  swims  bear 
r    Thyair/andGntaloaiwu. 


*'  Young  Mazimus  PauUus  "    Gro  I  kindle  me  there 

A  soul  for  thee  meeter  far, 
For  of  noble  line,  and  a  champion  true 

To  the  tremblers  that  crouch  at  the  bar. 
Young,  polished,  and  fair — far,  far  shall  he  bear 

Thy  glittering  banners  to  war. 

He  viewing,  the  while,  with  a  conqueror's  smile 

His  prodigal  rival  retreat, 
By  Alba's  lakes  *neath  the  citrus  domes 

Thy  marble  image  shall  seat. 
And  there  in  thy  nostrils  shall  breathe  alway 

Kich  incense  and  odors  sweet, 
And  the  pipe  and  the  lute,  and  the  Phrygian  flute, 

And  songs  shall  mingle  and  meet 

•And  twice  in  the  day  shall  maidens  and  boys, 

Like  Saltans,  thy  praises  resound 
With  triple  beat  of  delicate  feet^ 
*    That  glisten  like  snow  on  the  ground. 
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But  beauty  and  youth  and  mutual  truth 

All  empty  and  vain  have  I  found, 
I  care  not  for  merry  drinking  bouts, 

Or  brows  with  fbBsh  flowerets  crowned. 

Ah,  still,  Ligurine,  o'er  my  trembling  cheek 

I  feel  the  thin  tear-drops  fleet. 
Why  hushes  my  eloquent  tongue  as  I  speak  ? 

Why  falls  it'  in  silence  unmeet  ? 
In  the  dreams  of  the  night  I  see  you  in  flight, 

I  grasp,  or  I  follow,  ah,  cruel  I  ah,  sweet  I 
In  the  plain,  o'er  the  grass,  through  the  rivers 
that  pass, 

I  fly  in  the  wake  of  your  feet 

Francis  David  Mobice. 


And  it's  oh  ship  1  brave  ship  I  and  how  can  it  ever 

be 
That  you  clear  the  rocks,  and  weather  the  shocks 

of  that  tearing,  roaring  sea  ? 

The  night  is  dark,  the  storm  is  high. 

But  the  ship  lies  safe  in  a  creek, 
And  the  captain  stands  with  a  light  in  his  eye. 

And  a  flush  on  his  sun-browned  cheek. 
And  the  captain's  wife  sleeps  sound  and  still   ' 

Through  the  wild  and  angry  blast, 
For  the  morn  shall  rise  on  a  peaceful  bay. 
And  her  captain  home  at  last 
And  it's  oh  shipl  brave  ahipl  brave  and  strong 

you  may  be. 
But  was  it  your  strength  that  saved  you  at  length 
from  the  might  of  the  cruel  sea? 

Flobisnos  Fields. 


THE  CAPTAIN'S   WIFE. 

The  wind  was  blowing  up  from  the  west 

On  tlie  eve  of  a  stormy  day, 
And  she  saw  the  ship  that  she  loved  the  best 

Veering  across  the  bay. 
The  sails  were  ragged,  and  old,  and  worn, 
And  they  flapped  to  and  fro  in  the  blast, 
Like  the  wings  of  a  spent  and  wounded  bird 
When  the  foot  of  the  hunter  hath  past 
And  it's  oh  ship  I  brave  ship  I  safe  may  your  voy- 
age be ; 
And  it's  oh  for  the  dawn  of  to-morrow's  morn  I  and 
it's  oh  for  a  rippling  sea  I 

The  wind  had  sobbed  itself  to  rest. 

Like  a  weary,  wayward  child ; 
And  she  lay  with   her  babe  asleep  on  her 

breast, 
And  dreamed  of  the  ship,  and  smiled. 
Siie  smiled  as  she  thought  in  her  happy  sleep 

That  the  long,  long  parting  was  o'er ; 
But  she  did  not  hear  how  the  storm  awoke, 
And  the  breakers  dashed  on  the  shore. 
And  it's  oh  ship!  brave  ship 4  shecoald  not  sleep, 

if  she 
Had  dreamt  of  the  crash,  and  had  seen  the  flash 
which  lighted  the  boiling  sea. 

She  did  not  wake  though  the  wind  was  high, 

But  turned  in  her  dream  with  a  start, 
And  her  sleeping  lips  framed  the  well-known 
cry, 
Which  dropped  from  the  full,  full  heart, 
As  water  &lla  from  a  shaken  cup 

Suddenly  over  the  brim : 
'*Lord,  keep  my  captain  safe  to-night, 
And  all  at  sea  with  him !  " 
And  it's  oh  ship  I  brave  ship!  but  where  will  your 

captain  be? 
And  it's  oh  I  it  was  well  there  was  none  to  tell,  it 
was  well  there  was  none  to  see  f 

They  are  striving  now  to  reach  the  shore. 

The  captain  and  all  his  men : 
And  stUl  that  fond  prayer  is  murmured  o'er 
J  Again,  and  again,  and  again. 

The  waves  are  high,  the  rocks  are  hid. 

And  none  can  see  the  land ; 
Bui  the  captain  stands  himself  at  the  helm, 

And  steers  with  a  steady  hand. 


FORSAKEN. 

She  stood  within  the  bayed  recess, 
And  gazed  out  on  the  sleeping  sea. 

Bathed  in  the  starlight's  loveliness. 
As  still  as  mortal  things  may  be ; 

Far  oCf  she  saw  the  fisher's  saii. 
The  one  lone  thing  upon  the  wave, 

'  She  murmured,  "  Ah  I  the  love  he  gave 

Thau  that  slight  bark  was  far  more  fraiL" 

She  leaned  against  the  tapestry ; 

The  vision  of  a  long-lost  son 
In  faded  colors  curiously 

With  antique  shapes  was  worked  thereon. 
Still  gazed  she— could  no  more  discern 

The  shadows  on  the  ocean  vast ; 

Beneath  the  horizon  sank  the  mast, 
She  whispered,  "He  will  ne'er  return.** 

There  came  up  from  the  darkoned  west 
A  cloud  with  ever-deepening  frown ; 

The  waves  awoke^  and  from  their  cre^t 
Snow-flakes  by  rising  winds  were  blown. 

The  white  clifts  took  a  wilder  form, 
In  broken  shafU  the  moonbeams  slid, 
•The  frightened  stars  their  glories  hid, 

She  sadly  sighed,  "  There  Gomea  a  storm.** 

The  fierce  night  bellowed  into  day, 

The  cruel  day  thundered  into  nigh^ 
Till  once  again  the  pallid  gray 

Waxed  stronger  into  noontide's  light ; 
The  wild  winds  hush  into  a  pSalm, 

And  softer  sounds  the  heavens  fill. 

A  sweet  voice  whispers,  "  Peace,  be  atill  I  ** 
She  murmured  low,  **  There  comes  a  calm. '*     i 

Ood's  acre  owns  another  mound ; 
.  The  grass  with  fresh-dropped  tears  is  wet 
Where  loving  hands  have  planted  round 

The  lily  and  the  violet 
Years  pass.    There  comes  across  the  sea 

A  man  whose  brow  is  lined  with  care ; 

He  seeks  that  grave — be  bows  him  there*- 
''  Oh,  Lilian  1  I  come  back  to  thee  t  '* 

.     —Once  a  Wtth, 
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AT  EVENTIDR 

I  PACBD  the  Tillage  lane  at  eve. 

The  flaming  sun  had  gone  to  rest, 
And  loft  the  douds  that  flecked  the  heavens, 

In  glowing  tints  of  crimBon  drest. 
There  was  no  wind  to  stir  the  trees. 

The  fragrant  air  was  sweetly  still ; 
The  white  rim  of  the  moon  appeared, 

And  faintly  tipped  the  verdnrons  hilL 

The  poplars  in  the  distance  seemed 

As  though  they  ahnost  reached  the  sky ; 
While  donds  alK>Te  their  remal  heads 

In  quiet  beauty  floated  by. 
No  sound  was  heard  save  notes  of  birds, 

That  calmly  rose  and  sofUy  died ; 
Not  e*^n  one  zephyr  oame  to  blow, 

Or  turn  one  blade  of  grass  aside. 

The  stars  looked  white  and  cold,  and  each 

Its  image  in  the  rirer  placed ; 
The  while  the  moon  with  pensiye  smile 

The  hiUs  and  rales  and  woodlands  graced. 
Deep  silence  reigned  on  land  and  sea, 

80  great  that  soon  it  seemed  a  power ; 
One  might  have  heard  a  green  leaf  stir, 

Or  dewdrop  shaken  from  a  flower. 

Bare  odors  lay  upon  the  air, 

The  douds  now  vanished  one  by  one ; 
Till  every  vestige  oi  the  day. 

The  sunset's  blush,  all,  lUl  bad  gone.' 
The  shadows  of  the  trees  lay  still, 

The  lane  looked  like  a  path  of  light : 
The  great  white  splendor  of  the  day 

Had  been  transfigured  by  the  night  I 

S.  H.  Bka1)BYIRY. 


Thus  it  is  with  the  world;  whatever  our  lot. 
Our  mind  and  our  time  we  employ 

In  loDgiug  and  sighing  for  what  we  liave  not, 
Ungrateful  for  what  we  enjoy. 


NEYEB  SATISFIED. 

A  UkS  m  his  carriage  was  riding  along, 

A  gayly-dreased  wife  by  his  side ; 
In  satiD  and  laces  she  looked  like  a  queen, 

And  be  like  a  king  in  his  pride. 
A  wood-sawyer  stood  in  the  street  as  they  pass'd ; 

The  carriage  and  couple  be  eyed, 
And  he  said,  as  he  worked  with  a  saw  on  a  log, 

I  wish  I  was  rich,  and  could  ride. 

The  man  in  the  carriage  remarked  to  his  wife, 

One  thing  I  would  give  if  I  could, 
rd  give  all  my  wealth  for  the  strength  and  the 
health 

Of  the  roan  who  is  sawing  the  wood. 
A  pretty  young  maid  with  a  bundle  of  work, 

Whose  face  as  the  morning  was  fair, 
Went  tripping  along  with  a  smile  of  delight, 

While  humming  a  love-breathing  air. 

^She  looked  in  the  earriage— the  lady  she  saw, 

Arrayed  in  apparel  so  fine. 
And  said,  in  a  whisper,  I  wish  in  my  heart 

Those  satins  and  laces  were  mine. 
•The  lady  looked  out  ou  the  diaid  with  her  work, 

So  fair  in  her  calico  dress, 
And  said,  I'd  relinquish  position  and  wtoltb, 

Her  beauty  and  youth  to  possess. 


STARRY  WAVES. 

I. 

Starry  waves  I  starry  waves! 

Dancing  on  the  sea, 
Brightly  come,  darkly  fade. 

Die  in  melody. 
The  moonbeams  gently  fall 

Upon  the  dreaming  fiowerh, 
Of  fragrant  forest  trees, 

And  blooming  myrtle  bowers ; 
While  from  the  lonely  shore 

I  gaze  upon  the  sea, 
Whose  silver-crested  waves 

Are  beautiful  to  me. 

n. 

Nightingale  I  nightingale  I 

Chanting  in  the  grove, 
Cease  awbUe,  bird  of  song  I  < 

Listen  to  my  love. 
He  strikes  his  joyous  harp 

On  yonder  rosy  isle. 
And  at  its  thrilling  tones 

The  blossoms  seem  to  smile. 
My  heart  with  rapture  wild 

Is  throbbing  by  the  sea ; 
Te  dancing,  starry  waves  I 

Oh,  bear  my  love  to  me. 

III. 

Summer  moon  I  summer  moon  I 

Glory  of  the  skies ! 
Softly  gild,  sweetly  guard. 

Where  his  pathway  lies. 
His  kiss  is  on  my  brow — 

Oh  blissful,  balmy  shore  1 
He  tells  me  he  is  mine, 

And  mine  forever  more. 
Ye  silver-crested  waves  I 

Oh,  clap  your  hands  with  glee; 
Proclaim,  ye  starry  waves ! 

My  bridEd  by  the  sea. 

Chorus. — Starry  waves  I  starry  waves ! 
Dandng  on  the  sea. 
Brightly  come,  darkly  &de, 
Die  in  melody 


A  FRIEND  WELCOMED. 

The  joy  of  meeting  makes  us  love  farewell . 
We  gather  once  again  around  the  hearth, 

And  thou  wiH  tell 
All  that  thy  keen  experience  has  been 
Of  pleasure,  danger,  misadventure,  mirth. 

And  unforeseen. 

And  all  without  an  angry  word  the  while, 
Or  self-comparison — ^naught  dost  thou  recall 
Save  for  a  smile 
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Thou  knowest  how  to  lend  good  fortune  grace^ 
And  how  to  mock  whatever  ill  luck  befall 
With  laughing  face. 

But,  friend,  go  not  again  so  far  away ; 

In  need  of  some  small  help  I  always  stand, 

Come  what  so  may ; 
I  know  noi  whither  leads  this  path  of  mine, 
But  I  can  tread  it  better  when  my  hand 

Is  clasped  in  thine. 

ALFRCED  DJB  MUSSET. 


A  BQNQ. 

Thebk*s  music  I  know 
In  the  measured  flow 
Of  words  to  the  light  guitar» 


And  a  magic  spell 
Hath  the  gentle  swell 
Of  .^fiolian  notes  afar. 

And  X  love  the  roar 
Of  waves  on  the  shore, 
Of  the  dark  and  sonorous  sea, 
And  my  spirit  bounds 
When  I  hear  the  sounds 
Of  nature^s  glad  symphony. 

Tet  sweeter  by  f^r, 
Than  harp  or  guitar, 
Or  song  the  nightingale  sings, 
Are  the  tones  that  start 
From  a  kindred  heart 
When  love  breathes  over  the  strings. 

M.  X  P.  H. 


■*♦- 


LITERART  NOTICES. 


Walter  Savage  Landor.  A  Biography.  By  John 
FoRSTBR.  Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  A  Co. 
Says  Alison,  in  the  opening  of  his  great  work, 
**  the  biography  of  Napoleon  is  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope," and  so  the  life  of  any  man,  who  has  guided 
the  current,  or  maintained  an  interest  in  tifie  de- 
velopment>  of  his  age,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  an 
epitome  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Thip  la 
peculiarly  true  of  Landor.  For  he  was  not 
merely  the  litterateur^  dwelling  in  solitude  with 
his  own  creations,  or  those  which  the  past  has 
transmitted  to  us,  but  took  as  profound  and  pas- 
sionate an  interest  (and  no  small  part)  in  the 
struggles  between  Pitt  and  Fox,  the  Whigs  and 
the  Tories ;  in  the  expansion  of  **  Yankee  land  ;'* 
in  the  rise  of  the  South  American  Republics ;  and 
in  all  the  great  questions  which,  during  his  life  of 
nearly  a  century,  challenged  the  attention  of  the 
world,  as  in  the  special  pursuits  of  the  man  of 
letters.  '*  Bom  m  the  year  when  the  English 
colonies  in  America  rebelled ;  living  through  all 
the  revolutions  in  France,  and  the  astonishing 
career  of  the  great  Napoleon;  a  sympathizer 
with  the  defeaited  Paoli  and  the  victorious  Gari- 
baldi; contemporary  with  Cowper  and  Bums,  yet 
the  survivor  of  Keats,  Wordsworth,  and  Byron, 
of  Shelley,  Scott,  and  Southey,  living  while  Gib- 
bon^s  first  volume  and  Macaulay  s  last  were  pub- 
lished ;  to  whom  Pitt  and  Fox,  and  oven  Burke, 
had  been  familiar,  as  were  Peel  and  Russell;  who 
might  have  heard  Mirabeau  attempting  to  save 
the  French  Monarchy,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  predict- 
ing the  dismption  of  the  American  Republic;" 
who  in  his  youth  shook  hands  with  a  man  who 
had  dined  with  Pope,  Warburton,  and  Fielding, 
and  yet  almost  lived  to  hear  of  the  murder  of 
Abraham  Lincoln — it  would  seem  incredible  that 
one  man  should  have  had  such  strange  and  varied 
experiences,  and  well  might  Landor  himself  ex- 
claim, that  "surely  he  must  have  assisted  in 
another  life!'*  Tet  Lander's  career  embraces 
this  whole  period,  and  Mr.  Forster  s  biography, 
though  necesisarily  special  and  personal,  throws 
many  a  aide  light  upon  contemporary  politics, 
history,  and  letters. 
With  Landor's  works  we  are  ashamed  to  say 


that  at  present  we  have  no  further  acquaintance 
than  is  afforded  by  the  oopious  extracts  vriiich 
Mr.  Forster  has  incorporated  with  his  Biography; 
but  though  as  yet  so  little  known,  he  is  conceded 
by  the  ablest  critics  to  have  b^n  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  both  of  Poetry  and  Prose  that 
England  has  ever  produced.  It  is  with  his  cha- 
racter^  however,  that  we  have  principally  to  do 
here.  Of  tliat  diaracter  it  is  temerity  for  any 
one  to  express  decided  opinion,  so  f^  is  it  of 
the  most  violent  contrasts.  Some  have  con- 
sidered it  impossible  to  explain  some  of  his 
eccentricities  except  on  the  supposition  of  insan- 
ity ;  some  have  regarded  him  as  a  brilliant  savage, 
destitute  alike  of  refinement  and  of  principle ; 
but  Mr.  Forster.  who  knew  him  best,  thinks 
otherwise.  His  hook— the  temper  of  which,  the 
desire  "  naught  to  extenuate,"  while  at  the  same 
time  sifting  out  all  which  has  been  set  down  by 
malice  or  misconception,  is  most  admirable— har- 
monizes the  extremes  of  his  character;  shows 
the  noble  and  generous  nature  which  never  failed 
to  assert  itself  after  the  brief  ebullitions  of  tem- 
per were  over,  and  proves  the  explosions  of 
wrath  and  extravagance,  in  which  he  too  often 
indulged,  to  have  b^n  but  "  sound  and  Airy,  sig- 
nifying nothing**  except  the  intensity  of  his 
emotions,  his  impatience  of  contradiction,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  impulses  whdch  he  had  never 
learned  to  control 

Probably  the  best,  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  truthful,  outline  of  Lander's  character  has 
been  drawn  by  Charles  Dickens  in  Lawrence  Boy- 
thome  (Bleak  House),  of  which  it  is  well  known 
Landor  is  the  original 

In  some  reminiscences,  also  by  Dickens, published 
since  Lander's  death,  are  some  ancedotes,  of  which 
we  use  one  or  two  as  strikingly  illustrative  of 
the  latter^s  character  :-^ 

*'  The  ImpreflsloD  woa  strong  npoo  the  present  writer*s 
mind,  M  on  Ifr.  Forster'*,  dating  vears  of  close  friendship 
with  the  Aubject  6t  this  biograpDF,  thai  his  animosities 
were  chiefly  inferable  to  the  slnttaW  inability  In  him  to 
dissociate  other  people's  ways  of  thinking  from  his  own. 
He  had,  to  the  last,  a  ladierous  grievance  (both  Mr.  For- 
ster and  the  writer  have  often  amused  themselves  with  ft) 
against  a  good-natnred  nobleman,  donbtleas  perfectlv  nn- 
ooDscUras  of  having  ever  given  him  offenee.    The  offence 
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was,  that  on  the  occadon  of  some  dinner  party  in  another 
nobleman's  hoaite,  many  years  h«fore,  this  innocent  lord 
(then  a  commoner)  had  passed  in  to  dinner,  through  some 
door  before  him,  ns  he  himself  was  aboat  to  pass  in  through 
that  same  door  with  a  lady  on  his  arm.  Now,  Landor  was 
a  gentleman  of  moat  scrupulous  politeness,  and  in  his  car- 
riage of  himself  toward  ladles  there  was  a  certain  mixture 
of  stateliness  and  deference  belonging  to  quite  another 
time,  and,  as  Mr.  Pepys  would  observe,  *  mighty  pretty  to 
see.'  If  he  could  by  any  elTort  imagine  himself  commit- 
ting such  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  as  that  in  ques- 
tion, he  could  only  imagine  himself  as  doing  it  of  a  set 
purpose,  under  the  sting  of  some  vast  injury,  to  inflict 
a  great  affront.    A  deliberately  designed  affirunt  on  the 

Bart  of  another  man  it  therefore  remained  to  the  end  of 
la  days.  The  manner  in  which,  as  time  went  on,  he  per- 
meated the  unfortunate  Lord's  ancestry  with  this  offence 
was  whimsicnlly  characteristic  of  Landor.  The  writer  re* 
members  very  well  when  only  the  individual  himself  was 
held  reeponsible  in  the  story  for  the  breach  of  good  breed- 
ing ;  but  in  another  ten  years  or  so  it  began  to  appear  that 
his  father  bad  always  been  remarkable  ror  ill-manners,  and 
in  yet  another  ten  years  or  so  his  grandfather  developed 
into  quite  a  prodigy  of  coarse  behavior.^' 

Odo  day  at  a  friendlj  dinner  at  Gore  House 
*'  Landor^s  dress — say  his  cravat,  or  sbirt-collar — 
had  beoome  slightly  disarranged  on  a  hot  evening, 
and  Count  D'Orsay  laughingly  called  his  attention 
to  the  circumstance  as  we  rose  from  table.  Landor 
became  Hushed,  and  greatly  agitated  :  "  My  dear 
Count  D'Oraay,  I  thank  you  I  My  dear  Count 
D'Orsay,  I  thank  you  from  my  soul  for  pointing 
out  to  me  the  abominable  condition  to  which  I  am 
reduced  I  If  I  had  entered  the  drawing-room,  and 
presented  myself  before  Lady  Blessington  in  so 
absurd  a  light,  I  would  have  instantly  gone  home, 
put  a  pistol  to  my  head,  and  blown  my  brains 
out  I" 

Much  of  this  extravagance  was  worn  off  by  a 
long  life  and  attrition  with  the  world  ;  but  at  any 
time  it  was  but  an  eccentricity,  and  underneath  it 
lay  a  heart  as  loyal  and  tender  as  ever  beat  in 
human  bosom,  and  a  soul  which  never  defended 
to  an  ignoble  action.  For  man  as  an  individual, 
and  for  public  opinion,  Landor  was  but  too  likely  to 
feel  a  scornful  contempt ;  but  no  man  ever  sym- 
pathized more  profoundly  with  all  tliat  is  generous 
and  universal  in  human  nature. 

Of  the  workmanship  displayed  by  Mr.  Forster  in 
this  Biography  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  in 
art,  method,  and  style  it  is  fully  equal  to  the  Life 
of  Goldsmith  by  the  same  author,  which  forms  one 
of  the  three  or  four  really  excellent  biographies  in 
Bnglish  literature.  It  has  been  complained  that 
the  Life  of  Landor  is  too  copious  and  diffuse;  and 
he  has  certainly  made  liberal  use  of  his  materials ; 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  much  which  is 
trivial  and  commonplace  to  us  who  live  so  near 
its  era,  will  probably  be  of  peculiar  interest  to 
posterity.  What  would  be  the  criticism  on  Bos- 
well  if  Johnson  had  died  yesterday  and  B03- 
weirs  Life  of  him  were  published  to-day  ?  For 
ourseir,  who  here  make  acquaintance  with  Landor 
almost  for  the  first  time,  we  would  not  have  a  page 
omitted.  Moreover  the  arrangement  is  such  that 
the  reader  can  select,  without  breaking  the  thread 
of  the  narrative. 

The  Biography  is  embellished  with  a  noble  por- 
trait of  Landor,  taken  on  the  eve  of  his  seventy* 
eighth  birthday,  of  which  he  himself  pathetically 
writes  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Forster : — '*  Perhaps  when 
I  am  in  the  grave  curiosity  may  be  excited  to 
know  what  kind  of  countenance  that  creature  had 
who  imitated  nobody,  and  whom  nobody  imitated ; 
the  man  who  walked  through  the  crowd  of  poets 
and    prosemeu  and  never  was  touched  by  any 


one*a  skirts  ;  who  walked  up  to  the  ancients  and 
talked  with  them  farailiariy,  but  never  took  a  sup 
of  wine  or  a  crust  of  bread  in  their  houses.  If 
this  should  happen,  and  it  probably  will  within 
your  lifetime,  then  let  the  good  people  see  the  old 
man's  head  by  Boxall." 

W<m6iCs  Suffrage,  The  Reform  Against  Na- 
ture, By  Horace  Bushnbll.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner  dk  Co. 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  just  at  this  time, 
when  it  is  imperatively  necessary  for  the  public 
to  form  some  definite  opinion  with  regard  to  tiie 
enfranchisement  of  women,  tliat  the  two  aspects 
of  the  question  should  be  presented  by  such  able 
dialecticians  as  Dr.  Bushnell  and  Mr.  Mill 

The  work  of  the  latter,  which,  as  all  who  are 
familiar  with  his  writings  would  conjecture,  is  on 
the  affirmative  side,  is  ably  reviewed  elsewhere  ;* 
the  argument  of  Dr.  Bushnell  we  propose  to  trace 
in  this  paper. 

Probably  the  most  salient  impression  which  Dr. 
Bushnell's  treatise  will  make  upon  the  mind  of 
the  reader  will  be  the  index  which  it  affords  of  the 
change  of  attitude  which  within  a  few  years  edu- 
cated opinion  has  undergone  with  regard  to  what 
has  been  called  **  the  proper  sphere  of  woman." 
It  is  doubtless  within  the  memory  of  roost  of  us 
when  for  women  to  do  anything  except  marry, 
teach  school,  or  sew,  was  too  un  feminine  to  be 
thought  of;  and  the  mere  hint  of  her  entering  the 
learned  professions  was  declared  to  be  fatal  to  the 
social  fabric.  That  time,  with  its  prejudices,  we 
may  safely  say  has  passed  away,  and  we  believe 
Dr.  Bushnell  but  echoes  the  wishes  of  every  ju.st 
man  when  he  demands  for  woman  the  same  ad- 
vantages in  the  struggle  for  life  which  accrue  to 
the  other  sex.  He  thinks  that  the  laws  with 
regard  to  the  property  of  married  women  should 
be  reformed,  so  as  to  place  the  wife  on  precisely 
the  same  footing  as  tiie  husband;  that  women 
should  receive  the  same  pay  for  the  same  labor  as 
men;  that  they  oould  become,  not  improperly, 
managers  of  hotels,  bank*tellera,  brokers,  actuaries 
of  insurances,  private  bankers,  type-setters,  over- 
seers of  printing,  and  the  like ;  that  the  practice  of 
medicine  should  be  open  to  them  in  all  its  depart- 
ments except  surgery,  which  requires  the  firm 
nerve  of  a  man;  that  many  of  the  duties  of 
lawyers  could  be  performed  by  them;  that  the 
ministry  should  be  open  to  them  except  in  its  ex- 
ecutive functions;  that  they  might  well  perform 
the  duties  of  poetroasters,  and  public  and  private 
clerks ;  and  that,  first  of  all  and  above  all,  they 
should  receive  the  same  educational  advantages 
as  men  and  with  men.  In  fact,  he  advocates  her 
admittance  to  everything  which  does  not  involve 
administrative  duties,  but  here  he  draws  the  line, 
and  on  this  ground  be  opposes  women's  suffrage. 
But  why  stop  here?  If  she  can  minister  in  all 
things  why  not  administer  in  some? 

The  author  says  that  some  years  ago  when  he 
first  heard  of  the  ooUege  education  of  the  sexes 
in  common,  which  he  now  advocates  so  strou(<ly. 
he  was  not  a  little  shocked  by  even  the  rumor  of 
it;  and  who  can  say  that  another  few  years  may 
not  work  the  same  change  in  many  opinions 


*  The  article  on  Mr.  MilPs  work  here  referred  to 
unavoidably  omltt^  this  month.— Editob. 
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which  he  dings  to  now?  This  is  one  of  the 
drawbacks  of  treating  a  debatable  subject  in 
an  era  of  disintegrating  opinions.  We  can 
never  feel  absolutely  certain  of  having  at  length 
reached  stable  ground. 

Having  thus  "  stated  the  question,''  Dr.  Bush- 
nell  proceeds  to  bis  argument  proper,  and  first  of 
all  relegates  to  its  appropriate  limbo  the  specious 
cant  about  ''principle"  and  ''natural  right"  He 
proceeds  to  show  that  "  no  right  of  suffroge  is 
absolute  in  either  man  or  woman,"  that  all  men 
are  not  created  free  and  equal,  that  government 
does  not  derive  its  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  that  the  seatimental  phrase- 
ology which  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  bor- 
rowed from  the  French  Revolution  will  not  bear 
logical  analysis,  and,  in  fact,  places  the  suf- 
frage in  its  just  position  as  no  "  natural  right " 
at  all,  but  simply  a  political  method  adopted  as  an 
experiment  in  various  countries  of  the  world,  of 
which  ours  is  the  principal.  This  chapter  is  one 
of  the  ablest  contributions  to  our  recent  political 
literature,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  in  the 
hands  of  every  individual  of  the  rising  gener- 
atioa  It  seems  to  us  on  the  whole  unanswerable, 
and  brings  this  question,as  well  as  all  others  which 
it  is  our  fate  as  the  political  experimenters  of  the 
world  to  decide,  out  of  the  region  of  sentiment 
to  the  tribimal  of  utility  and  results. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  author  through 
his  Sd.  4th,  5th,  and  6th  chapters,  in  which  he 
lapses  into  sentiment,  and  endeavors  to  show  that 
the  reform  is  against  nature  and  Grod.  They  will 
be  convincing  to  those  who  are  accustomed  on 
this  subject  to  fed  and  not  to  think ;  but  they 
can  never  be  used  as  tangible  log^c,  for  we  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  constitu- 
tion and  course  of  nature  to  speak  ex  cathedra  on 
her  laws ;  and  neither  Dr.  Bushnell  (we  say  it  with 
all  due  respect)  nor  any  one  else  can  tell  us  any- 
thing about  the  wishes  of  Deity  with  regard  to 
fem^e  suffrage.  The  sufficient  answer  to  this  is 
that  nature  is  probably  able  to  take  care  of  her- 
self. Says  Mr.  Mill :— "  The  anxiety  of  maakmd  to 
interfere  in  behalf  of  nature,  for  fear  lest  nature 
should  not  succeed  in  effecting  its  purpose,  is  an 
altogether  unnecessary  solicitude.  What  women 
by  nature  cannot  do,  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  for- 
bid them  from  doing." 

We  now  come  to  what,  after  all,  is  the  only 
proper  ground  on  which  to  base  this  discussion — 
the  probable  effects  of  woman's  enfranchisement 
on  woman  herself,  on  society  at  large,  and  on  poli- 
tics in  partictilar.  Here  ihe  author  marshals 
what  are  certainly  serious  and  weighty,  if  not 
conclusive  objections,  and  worthy  the  gravest  con- 
sideration by  all  who  reflect  on  this  subject  unaf- 
fected by  the  glare  of  sentimental  pyrotechnics, 
and  partisan  feeling. 

He  believes  that  the  whole  nature  of  woman 
would  be  thwarted  by  it,  that  she  would  cease  to 
be  the  lubricating  element  in  life,  and  that  she 
wonld  become  ''tall,  brawny,  sharp-featured, 
lank,  and  dry;"  that  she  would  impart  into  poli- 
tics more  intonse  feeling  and  excitement  than  was 
ever  there  before ;  that  she  will  become  degraded, 
as  all  human  beings  are,  by  contact  with  degra- 
dation ;  that  her  presence  is  more  likeiy  to  add 
debauchery  of  a  certain  kind  to  the  indecency 
which  already  attends  the  primary  meetings  and 
the  polling  places  than  to  elevate  them,;  and, 


most  important  of  all,  tliat  it  will  have  a  tendency 
to  loosen  the  bonds  of  marriage  and  to  make«it 
a  mere  civil  partnership,  dissoluble  at  the  pleasure 
or  convenience  of  either  or  both  of  the  parties. 
In  fact,  the  mere  agitation  of  the  measure  has  had 
a  decided  influence  in  this  latter  direction. 

We  would  add  that,  waiving  their  right  to  the 
suffrage,  it  is  our  own  personal  conviction  that  the 
flrst  effect  of  the  enfranchisement  of  woman 
would  be  to  double  the  ignorance  at  the  polls, 
which  is  already  gnawing  at  the  very  vitals  of 
the  government 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  educated  men,  the 
intelligent  classes  of  the  community,  have  almost 
ceased  actively  to  participate  in  public  affairs; 
the  conviction  of  their  utter  powerlessness  has 
been  forced  upon  them ;  and  they  shun  the  moral 
slime  of  the  polling  place  as  they  shun  the  fllth  of 
the  street.  Can  it  be  expected  that  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  these  men  will  find  it  any  more 
to  their  taste?  Is  the  interest  in  public  affairs 
stronger  in  the  women  of  the  household  than  in 
the  men?  Bridget  will  go;  Patrick's  importance 
and  the  pecuniary  value  of  his  vote  will  be  dou- 
bled when  he  has  a  wife  whom  he  can  persuade 
or  force  to  the  polls ;  but  in  the  hands  of  intelli- 
gent women — ^the  only  class  from  whose  partici- 
pation in  affairs  the  State  can  hope-for  relief — the 
ballot  will  probably  be  far  more  frequently  a 
weapon  of  offence  than  of  defence.  With  the  en* 
fhinchisement  of  woman  we  should  simply  have 
doubled  the  power  of  the  ignorance  and  its  con- ' 
sequent  corruption  which  already  threatens  the 
very  structure  of  our  government. 

But,  say  tiie  champions,  woman  will  elevate  the 
ballot;  the  degrading  elements  which  keep  you 
from  the  primary  meetings  and  the  polls  will 
vanish  before  the  influence  of  feminine  influence. 
A  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished  I  but 
we  simply  say,  Not  Proven.  The  vilest  moral 
sinks  of  which  the  world  knows  are  made  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  sexes,  women  as  well  as  men, 
and  if  the  women  of  a  given  class  are  purer  and 
better  than  the  meu,  it  is  precisely  because  their 
position  has  protected  them  from  the  temptations 
which  have  corrupted  the  latter.  If  the  political 
influence  of  the  sex  would  for  a  time  prove  bene- 
ficial, which  we  believe  it  would  not.  subjected  to 
the  same  processes  it  would  soon  sink  to  the  same 
level  as  that  of  man  ;  and  thus,  while  the  depart- 
ment of  politics  would  not  have  gained,  society 
would  have  lost  its  most  powerful  and  most  refin- 
ing conservative  element 

As  John  Stuart  Mill  says:  "  Utility  is  the  ulti- 
mate appeal  in  all  ethical  questions,"  and  the 
final  test  of  utility  is  experience.  We  would  ask 
the  champions  of  this  measure  whether  experience 
has  in  fact  proved  that  woman^s  influence  upon 
public  affairs  is  certain  to  prove  an  elevating  in- 
fluence ?  We  would  ask  them  whether  any 
assembly,  c<mvened  for  the  debate  of  momentous 
questions,  ever  displayed  more  lamentable  igno- 
rance of  even  elementary  principles,  more  riotous 
disorder  and  crude  sentimentalism,  and  more  dis- 
graceful intolerance  and  personalities  than  the 
recent  Convention  held  in  New  York,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  this 
movement?  Our  mind  was  wonderfully  cleared 
by  our  attendance  on  the  three  days'  session  of  this 
Convention.  It  doubtless  furnished  the  most  con- 
clusive argument  against  female  sufflrage  which 
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the  struggle  has  yet  developed,  and,  unless  we 
mistake  tbe  signs  of  the  time,  has  powerlullj-  in* 
ftuenced  public  opinion,  ^his,  of  course,  did  not 
and  coula  not  affect  our  mind  wiih  regard  to  tbe 
principle  of  tbe  question,  if  suff^e^ge  were  a  prin- 
ciple ;  but  it  effectually  disposed  of  the  modest 
claims  of  its  advocates  and  exponeuts  that  woman 
as  a  voier  would  prove  "tbe  reformation  of 
politics  and  the  salvation  of  the  government." 

Probably  tbe  most  singular  feature  of  Dr.  Bush- 
neirs  book  is,  that  the  author,  while  deploring  the 
probable  effects  of  public  life  upon  the  feminine  in- 
stincts, would  have  "  the  embargo  on  woman  as 
respects  advances  toward  marriage"  removed. 
He  thinks  that  "  the  present  iron -clad  modesty, 
which  is  simply  ridiculous  in  either  party,  might 
be  so  far  mitigated  aa  to  let  feeling  feel  its  way, 
and  carry  on  its  own  courtship."  Tbat,  in  fact,  she 
should  be  allowed,  within  reasonable  limits,  the 
privilege  of  seeking  as  well  as  bving  sought.  **  llie 
assumption  now  is  that  women  must  be  first 
lassoed  and  taken,  courted  long  and  skilAiUy  then, 
and  almost  to  tbe  death,  before  they  can  venture 
an  approving  look ; "  and  that  **  on  the  one  side 
there  is  a  close  fence  of  prudery  "  which,  in  order 
to  get  over,  "  the  man  must  go  it  bravely."  As 
to  the  supposed  necessity  for  this  privilege,  we 
fancy  that  any  one  who  will  take  tbe  trouble  to 
observe  social  life  in  our  cities  will  conclude  that 
it  does  not  require  very  desperate  courage  on  the 
part  of  a  man  to  get  over  the  '* close  fences" 
which  the  fair  ones  set  up ;  and  that  whatever  may 
be  the  "  assumption  "  on  the  subject,  a  reform  in  the 
opposite  direction  might  be  effected  without  lay- 
ing tbe  sex  open  to  any  very  serious  accusation 
of  impracticable  prudery. 

This  suggestion  of  tbe  Doctor^s  is  based  upon 
his  assumption  that  marriage  is  the  one  thing 
needful.  But  marriage  is  to  be  judged  by  its 
results.  In  itself  it  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  and  is 
frequently  as  productive  of  the  latter  as  of  the 
former. 

Moreover,  a  suggestion  should  be  carefully 
weighed,  and  recommended  with  hesitation,  which 
is  so  markedly  at  variance  with  the  first  principle 
of  Political  EJBonomy  and  the  Utilitarian  school. 
Any  immediate  improvement  which  would  result 
from  an  increase  of  early  marriages  would,  pro- 
bably, be  more  than  neutralized  by  an  increase 
of  population  which  would  hopelessly  complicate 
the  problem  ;  and  Dr.  Bushneirs  panacea  would 
end  very  much  as  the  discovery  of  the  Roeicrucian 
who  learned  his  broomstick  to  fetch  water,  but, 
unable  to  stop  it,  was  drowned. 

Scripture  Manual,  By  Charles  Simmons.  Thirty- 
sixth  Edition.     New  York :  M.  W.  DodcL 

A  OYOLOPADio  work  which  has  reached  its  thirty* 
sixth  edition  is  probably  its  own  be«t  recommen- 
dation, and  it  is  only  necessary  to  suggest  to  those 
who  are  not  already  familiar  with  it  the  scope 
and  character  of  the  Manual.  It  is  a  thorough 
and  systematic  compilatioa  of  all  the  Proof  Texis 
of  the  Bible  which  illustrate  the  Christian  doc- 
trines, arranged  under  their  appropriate  heads, 
with  ample  references  to  kindred  subjects. 

Of  course  this  will  be  an  immense  saving  of 
labor  to  students,  and  more  particularly  to  ex- 
pounders of  Btblioal  ethics.  We  doubt  if,  since 
the  Apostles  went  forth  to  *'  preach  the  Gospel 


unto  an  the  world,**  ministers  have  bad  any  more 
difficult  work  than  adequately  to  illustrate  a  line 
of  argument  with  actual  Scripture  texts.  The 
greatest  attainable  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures 
could  not  suffice  except  in  a  very  limited  degree. 
Wiih  this  Manual,  however,  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  teachings  of  tbe  sacred  writers  on  any 
given  subject  can  he  obtained  in  an  hour's  study. 

Tbe  author  believes  that  "  the  Bible  furnishes 
very  ample  materials  for  all  needful  moral  instruc- 
tion, reproof,  aud  encouragement/'  and  it  has  been 
his  care  in  selecting  topics  for  illustration  to  take 
those  "  which  in  all  ages  have  been  considered  of 
primary  importance  in  theological  and  moral  in- 
quiry." Such  are  **  th6  perfections,  prerogatives, 
designs,  providence,  and  law  of  God  ; — ^the  char- 
acter, rights,  and  destiny  of  man — the  economy  of 
gface~our  essential  duties  towards  God  and  each 
other,  and  civil  and  religious  institutions." 

It  is  claimed  for  the  work  thai  it  is  specially 
designed  and  adapted  to  refute  the  errors  and  ir- 
religious tendencies  of  the  day,  but  the  fact  is  that 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  veiy  excellent  and 
thorough  concordance  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
those  who  believe  with  the  author,  we  cannot  see 
how  the  work  could  be  made  more  satisfactory. 

A  siuiple  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  say- 
ings which  have  been  read  for  eighteen  ceitturies, 
however  good  in  itself,  cannot  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  "  refute  "  the  ethical  speculations  of  the 
day  ;  but  it  may,  aUd  doubtless  will,  render  import- 
ant assistance  to  those  who  would  oppose  to  these 
speculations  the  professed  teachings  of  revealed 
religion. 

Uncle  John's  Fltwer-Gaiherers,     By  Jakk   Jat 
Fuller     New  York.    M.  W.  Dodd. 

This  is  a  clever,  and,  on  the  whole,  successful 
attempt  to  develop  in  chilJren  a  taste  for  Botany, 
and  to  teach  them  how  to  cultivate  it.  Miss  Ful- 
ler's manner  is  rather  stilted  and  technical,  and 
much  of  the  instruction  is  not  sufficiently  element- 
ary to  be  comprehended  by  ordinary  children ;  but 
the  young  people  will  nevertheless  find  it  stimu- 
lating and  interesting,  and  it  will  at  least  enable 
them  to  see  something  more  in  flowers  than  pl'«y- 
things  and  deconitions.  Botany  is  such  a  beauti- 
ful study  in  itself,  and  the  pleasure  it  affords  so 
pure  and  unalloyed,  that  we  have  always  con- 
sidered it  a  pity  that  children  are  not  taugin  at 
least  the  elementary  and  obvious  portions  of  it. 
Uncle  John's  Flower-Gatherers  is  an  experiment 
in  the  right  direction,  and  the  best  thing  we  can 
wish  the  children  is  that  they  may  find  some 
Uncle  John  to  explain  it  to  them  in  a  practical 
manner. 

Ifopsa,  the  fhiry.    By  Jean  Inqelow.   Boston: 
hoherts  Bros, 

Miss  Ikoelow  is,  to  our  mind,  the  most  charminct 
of  all  living  writers  for  children,  and  "Mopsa'* 
alone  ought  to  give  her  a  kind  of  pre-emptive 
right  to  the  love  and  gratitude  of  our  yocng  folks. 

It  is  a  story  of  those  elfin  people  who  are  sup- 
posed to  scamper  at  night  in  the  pale  moonhgUt, 
but  altogether  sui  generis  and  distinct  from  the 
conventional  type  of  fairy  stories.  Fancifbl  to  the 
verge  of  the  fantastic,  original,  imaginativ^e, 
humorsome,  with  a  charming  directness  aod 
sitnplicity  of  narration,  and  a  string  of  adventures 
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absurdly  impossible  made  probable  and  even  credible 
by  the  perfect  realism  of  descHpiioD.  we  do  not 
know  why  '^Mopsa"  should  not  be  pronounced 
a  model  ot'  what  such  stories  should  be.  It  re- 
quires genius  to  conceive  a  purely  imaginary  work 
which  must  of  necessity  deal  with  the  supers 
natural,  without  running  into  a  mere  riot  of  fiin-> 
tastic  absurdity  ;  but  genius  Miss  Ingelow  has^ 
and  the  story  of  Jack  is  as  careless  and  joyous, 
but  as  delicate,  as  a  picture  of  childhood. 

The  young  people  should  be  grateful  to  Jean 
Ingelow  and  those  other  noble  writers,  who,  in  our 
day,  have  uken  upon  theraadves  the  task  of  sup- 
plying them  with  literature,  if  for  no  other  reason,  • 
that  these  writers  have  saved  them  from  the  in- 
eifiible  didacticism  which,  tiU  within  the  last  tew 
years,  was  considered  the  only  food  flt  for  the 
youthful  mind. 

Thackeray's  Afiscdlaneov$  Works. — Messrs. 
PiBLDS,  Osgood  &  Co.  having  just  issued  the  con- 
cluding volume  of  thelrf"*HbU8ehoIdRdition  of  Thack- 
eray's Novels,"  have,  in  response  to  a  very  general 
demand,  concluded  to  issue  his  remaining  works 
in  the  same  shape.  The  Misciellanies  will  be 
printed  from  the  latest  Ldnd<»n  edition,  and  will 
contain  all  of  Thackeray's  writings  so  far  as  they 
are  known. 

This  will  be  the  first  tinje  the  American  publle 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  Thackeray's 
Works  in  a  uniform  and  complete  edition,  and  his 
numerous  readers  will  doubtless  be  grateful.  The 
Household  Edition  is  everything  that  could  be  de- 
sired in  the  matter  of  cheapness  and  convenience ; 
but  we  still  hope  to  see  tlte  series  published  in 
library  style,  handsomely  printed,  and  with  Thack- 
eray's original  illustrations. 

OuB  friend  A.  Williams,  of  Boston,  sends  us  a 
neat  little  work,  the  *' Watch- Repairer's  Guide," 
designed,  says  the  title-page,  '*  to  assist  the  yuung 
beginner  in  taking  apart,  putting  together,  and 
thoroughly  cleaning  the  li^iglish  lever  and  other 
foreign  watches,  and  all  American  watches."  The 
Hand-Book  will  probably  be  of  more  interest  to 
the  specialise  than  to  the  general  reader;  but  it 
contains  a  sketch  of  time-keepers,  watch-makings 
and  hints  in  selecting  and  taking  care  of  a  watch, 
which  may  prove  valuable  to  any  one  who  pos- 
sesses, or  desires  to  possess,  that  '*  bosom  friend.'* 
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ExcavaJUons  in  Hereulaneum. — Naples.  May  21, 
1869.  In  the  month  of  March  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  visit  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy 
to  Naples  to  carry  into  effect  the  long- cherished 
desire  to  recommence  excavations  in  Ercolano. 
They  had  been  suspended  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, partly  for  the  reason  that  the  ground  above 
wa«  occupied  by  buildings  or  was  private  property, 
and  partly  from  the  want  of  money.  A  piece  of 
land,  however,  belonging  to  a  priest  having  been 
expropriated  and  purchased,  in  the  month  of 
March  the  king  initiated  the  interesting  enterprise 
by  giving  30,0o0  lire  out  of  bis  own  private  purse^ 
and  by  the  promise  of  further  assistance  for  five 
years.    Moreover,  his  migesty  struck  the  first  pick 


into  the  earth.  After  hard  and  anxious  work  for 
two  months,  results  are  now  becoming  visible.; 
and  for  the  present  I  content  myself  with  sending 
you  a  report  of  them,  extracted  from  the  Pungolo : 
— '^The  day  before  yesterday  a  large  room  was  dis- 
covered, which  must  have  served  as  a  kitchen.  It 
was  provided  with  furniture  and  utensils  such  as 
in  those  times  were  used  in  domestic  operations, 
and  they  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  those 
whkih  are  used  in  the  present  day.  The  most  im- 
portant of  all  was  an  *  Armadio '  of  wood,  which 
appears  to  have  been  chestnut,  remarkable  for  its 
singular  constmction,  and  which  is  the  first  that 
has  been  discovered  either  in  Herculaneum  or 
Pompeii     On  account  of  the  different  modes  in 
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which  those  two  cities  were  buried,  Herculaneum 
presents  greater  richness  in  the  objects  brought  to 
light  than  Pompeii,  where  everything  has  suffered 
much  more  from  humidity,  or  from  the  fall  of  the 
fragments  of  the  roofs  of  the  house&  In  the  up- 
per part,  that  'Armadio*  had  a  secretaire,  the 
door  of  which  fell  down  by  means  of  an  ingenious 
arrangement,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  hinges, 
which  are  still  found  in  their  places.  Under  the 
secretaire  were  some  drawers,  and  in  the  lower 
part  two  small  doors,  which  opened  outwards,  such 
as  are  found  still  in  '  Armadii '  used  for  preserving 
provisions.  Unfortunately,  as  the  whole  was  car- 
bonized, it  has  been  found  impossible,  as  it  was  at 
first  hoped  it  might  have  been,  to  preserve  it  Be- 
sides this  piece  of  furniture,  so  precious  as  illustrat- 
ing the  private  life  of  that  age,  fourteen  bronze 
vases,  great  and  small,  were  found,  but  of  little 
artistic  value.  A  bronze  candelabrum  and  a  lu- 
cema  of  the  same  metal  are,  however,  of  consider- 
able value  and  importance.  There  were  found  also 
two  small  glass  amphurse,  a  small  cup,  also  of  glass, 
which  served  to  hold  millet-seed  for  birds,  and 
some  seeds  of  whicli  still  remain.  Besides  these 
articles  were  discovered  various  and  different  vases 
of  terra-cotta,  broken  in  many  pieces,  one  of  which 
contained  grain;  a  marble  statuette  of  Roman 
sculpture,  representing  a  faun ;  a  marble  table  in 
several  pieces,  and  a  small  elate  table,  also  broken. 
The  site  where  these  objects  were  found  was  pre- 
cisely that  in  which  the  king  struck  the  first  blow 
in  March  last." — H.  W.,  in  Vie  Athenoiuin. 

Our  Hands, — The  human  hand  is  so  beautifully 
formed,  it  has  so  fine  a  sensibility,  that  sensibility 
governs  its  motions  so  correctly,  every  effort  of  the 
will  is  answered  so  instantly,  as  if  the  band  itself 
were  the  seat  of  that  will ;  its  actions  are  so  free, 
so  powerful,  and  yet  so  delicate,  that  it  seems  to 
possess  a  quality  instinct  in  itself,  and  we  use  it  as 
we  draw  our  breath,  unconsciously,  and  have  lost 
all  recollection  of  the  feeble  and  ill-directed  efforts 
of  its  first  exercise,  by  which  it  has  been  perfected. 
In  the  hand  are  twenty-nine  bones,  from  the  me- 
chanism of  which  result  strength,  mobility,  and 
elasticity.  On  the  length,  strength,  free  lateral 
motion,  and  perfect  mobility  of  the  thumb,  depend 
the  power  of  the  hand,  its  strength  being  equal 
to  that  of  all  the  fingers.  Without  the  fleshy  ball 
of  the  thumb,  the  power  of  the  fingers  would  avail 
nothing;  and  accordingly,  the  large  ball  formed 
by  the  muscles  of  the  thumb  is  the  distinguished 
character  of  the  human  hand. 

Babylonian  Discoveries. — It  is  remarkable  how 
forcibly  the  discoveries  of  science  tend  to  establish 
the  truth  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  it  is  also  worthy  of 
admiration  how  opportunely  those  discoveries  are 
made  for  the  correction  of  errors  into  which  the 
minds  of  inquirers  are  led.  These  things  are  not 
accidental.  They  occur  too  frequently  to  be  attri- 
butable to  chance,  or  to  anything  but  a  providen- 
tial interposition  for  the  vindication  of  Truth.  The 
remains  of  the  calcined  bones  of  victims  of  the  un- 
"  holy  "  inquisition,  which  were  recently  dug  up  at 
Madrid,  assisted,  through  the  disclosure  of  what 
intolerant  priestly  government  is  capable  of,  to  es- 
tablish that  freedom  of  religious  worship  which  is 
one  of  the  grandest  features  of  the  Spanish  revolu- 
tion ;  and  now  that  in  our  own  country  philosophy 
is  verging  upon  infidelity,  and  the  religion  of  the 


Bible  is  likely,  among  some  persons,  to  be  super- 
seded by  a  religion  of  their  own  making,  the  dis- 
covery is  announced  by  Sir  Henry  KawHuson  of  a 
dose  connection  between  the  hitherto  mysterious 
Babylonian  documents  in  our  possession  and  the 
earliest  Biblical  history.  Not  only  are  we  on  the 
point  of  learning  what  the  Nineveh  marbles  dis- 
close, from  the  time  of  Abraham  downwards,  but 
events  antecedent  to  that  long  distant  period  are 
made  out ;  and  the  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  it- 
self is  identified  with  ancient  Babylon.  The  four 
rivers,  of  which  only  one,  bearing  the  name  of 
Euphrates,  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  capable 
of  identification,  are  all  revealed;  and  ^'Pison, 
that  oompasseth  the  whole  land  of  Havilah,  where 
there  is  gold ;  Gihou,  that  compasseth  the  whole 
laud  of  Ethiopia ;  and  Hiddekel,  which  goeth  to- 
wards the  east  of  Assyria,**  besides  *'  the  fourth 
river,  which  is  Euphrates,"  are  likely  to  be  no 
greater  mysteries  than  the  Tagus  or  the  Thames. 
The  excavations  at  Jerusalem,  upon  which  indomit- 
able British  enterprise  and  pious  fervor  are  be- 
stowed, brings  into  light  the  very  stones  upon  which 
our  Saviour  trod,  and  are  both  interesting  and  im- 
portant ;  but  they  yield  to  the  discoveries  of  the 
records  in  the  Babylonian  documents  anoounced  by 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
a  few  days  ago,  whereby  the  Book  of  Genesis,  in 
its  most  important  points,  is  confirmed.  How  long 
and  fervently  has  imagination  dwelt  upon  Eden*s 
garden,  where  the  first  Man  was  placed,  wishing 
to  obtain  a  clue  to  the  locality,  and  anxious  to 
tread  the  same  hallowed  ground.  Inquiry  seemed 
hopeless,  and  employment  of  all  resources  of  the 
human  mind  ended  in  despair  of  discovery  ever 
being  made ;  and  now,  suddenly,  we  come  upon 
the  whole  truth.  It  is  no  glimmering  of  light ; 
but  if  the  statement  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  is  to 
be  relied  upon — and  so  eminent  an  authority  would 
not  give  publicity  to  anything  that  was  doubtful — 
but  a  blaze  of  sunshine  all  over  the  wondrous 
ground,  where  trees  and  fiowers  and  fruits  were 
first  planted,  where  creation's  holy  work  was  done 
— the  last,  best  work  of  all,  being  Man,  mjide  in 
the  imagine  .of  his  Maker,  for  its  direction  and  en- 
joyment Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  has  no  doubt 
that  those  who  are  occupied  in  deciphering  the 
strange  characters,  to  which  a  key  has  been  found, 
will  be  able  to  derive  the  whole  of  the  history 
given  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  from  the  original 
documents ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect,  he 
says,  "  that  almost  the  same  facts  and  the  same 
descriptions  will  be  found  in  the  Babylonian  docu- 
ments as  in  the  Bible."  He  hopes  very  shortly  to 
have  ready  a  paper  on  the  Garden  of  Eden,  in 
which  he  proposes  to  show  that  that  was  the  na- 
tural name  of  Babylon.  The  Deluge  and  the 
building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  are  *^  most  amply 
illustrated  '*  in  the  documents  referred  to.  Science 
was  once  attributed  to  Satan,  and  when  Geology 
was  in  an  infant  state,  the  remains  discovered  in 
the  several  strata  of  the  earth  were  said  by  per- 
sons whose  fears  overcame  their  reason  and  tJieir 
confidence  in  Divine  wisdom,  that  the  Evil  One  bad 
placed  these  things  where  they  were  found,  to 
lead  the  world  astray.  A  firmer  dependence  upon 
Truth  has  led  to  marvellous  confirmations  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis;  the  remains  of  pre-historic  times 
being  found  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  order 
of  creation  there  recorded.  There  are  sceptics 
still  who  seem  to  require  a  voice  from  Heaven  to 
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be  coutinually  asserting  the  Power  existing  there ; 
but  surely  there  are  voices  in  these  things  than 
which  no  utterance  could  be  stronger,  no  evidence 
more  conclusive.  We  need  go  no  further  than  the 
British  Museum  to  read  the  story  of  Sennacherib 
and  his  times,  as  clearly  and  fully  told  as  it  is  in 
the  Bible.  Lieutenant  AVarren  is  developing  all 
the  features  of  buried  Jerusalem;  and  now  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  brings  forward  these  discoveries 
of  Mr.  Smith,  which  will  amaze  ihe  world,  as  tbey 
amaKe  all  those  to  whose  knowledge  they  are 
already  brought,  contirming,  as  they  do,  what  is 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  of  the  Creation, 
the^  Garden  of  Eden  and  its  four  rivers,  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  aud  the  Flood.  "  Before  Abraham  was 
I  am,'*  is  a  truth  which  will  more  than  ever  be 
impressed  upon  the  human  mind. 

Balloon  Experiments. — The  following  letter  ap- 
pears in  the  Athenaeum : — It  will  be  remembered 
that  last  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  execute 
aerial  trips  in  this  metropolis,  surpassing  the  as- 
cents that  have  been  made  on  the  other  side  of 
the  channel ;  but  an  accident  put.an  end  to  it  in 
the  vvry  beginning — the  balloon  in  question  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  A  new  one  has  since  been 
constructed  onthesamep]an,only  larger  and  strong- 
er, at  an'expense  of  £20.000.  It  ascends,  weather 
permitting,  to  a  height  of  2,000  feet,  from  a  vast 
circus,  constructed  of  w6od-work  and  canvas,  on 
grounds  adjoining  AshbuAham  House.  The  car 
is  able  to  carry  thirty  persons,  with  2,000Ib.  of  bal- 
last, and  an  immense  guide-rope,  ready  to  afford 
aid  in  case  the  cable  might  be  broken  by  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind.  An  accident  of  this  kind — which, 
however,  may  be  considered  impossible — would 
change  the  captive  balloon  into  a  free  one,  and 
blo^w  the  passengers  to  a  distance  of  some  hundred 
miles  in  half  an  hour.  The  greatest  inconvenience 
would  be  felt  by  the  gazers  below,  who  would  pos- 
sibly be  cut  into  more  than  two  by  the  fall  of  the 
big  cable,  which  is  upwards  of  two  tons  in  weight 
Since  the  balloon  has  been  quite  ready,  the  weather 
has  been  so  unsettled  that  it  was  difficult  to  com* 
plete  ascents  without  accident  A  private  trial 
trip  for  special  scientific  purposes  took  place  on 
the  5th  of  May,  when  Mr.  Glaisher,  the  great  air 
explorer  of  the  age,  went  up  with  Mr.  Yon,  the 
director  of  the  balloon,  and  several  other  French 
aeronauts;  the  expedition,  which  was  a  tentative 
one,  being  joined  by  Mr.  Karl  Blind  and  a  few 
other  gentlemen.  The  wind  pressure  on  that 
day  was  extraordinary,  varying  from  6.000  to 
12,000lbs.;  and  the  spectacle  of  the  gyrations  of 
the  balloon,  with  its  appendage  containing  a 
human  cargo,  was  magnificent  The  force  of  the 
wind  and  the  strain  on  the  cable  being  found  so 
great,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  a  rope  of 
descent,  followed  by  a  second  attempt,  when  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  seemed  to  have  bettered. 
The  balloon,  going  up  to  an  altitude  of  1,500  feet, 
deviated  some  500  feet,  through  a  strong  westerly 
current  The  meteorological  observations  taken 
were  of  oonsidereble  importance.  On  the  10th  of 
May  the  wind* pressure  reached  to  12,400lbB.,  when 
the  engines  working  the  pulley  had  to  go  up 
to  4  atmospheric  pressures,  which  gives  a  real 
traction  force  of  60*horso  power.  For  the  first 
time  the  weather  was  thun  dear,  and  the  passen- 
gers were  able  to  see,  at  a  glance,  Westminster 
Abbey,  Kensington  Museumi  London  Bridge,  Har- 


row-on-the-Hill,  the  Cryt^tal  Palace,  eta  Small 
clouds  coming  from  the  west  were  visible  on  a 
level  decidedly  lower  than  the  horizontal  line  of 
the  car.  I  may  mention  here  that  a  meteorologi- 
cal observatory  is  now  in  course  of  being  esta- 
blished on  board,  which  will  be  conducted  under 
the  honorary  supervision  of  Mr.  Glaisher.  The 
readings  will  bear  upon  the  aneroid  and  the  mer- 
curial barometer,  the  wet  and  the  dry  bulb  ther- 
mometer, the  blackened  thermometer,  and  the 
blackened  thermometer  in  vacuo,  Messrs.  Negretti 
and  Zarobra  are  constructing  an  anemometer  for 
registering  high  level  winda  Experiments  will, 
moreover,  be  tried  to  ascertain  the  force  of  the  air 
electricity.  Professional  aeronauts  are  being 
trained  to  the  difficult  art  of  taking  readings 
accurately ;  and  the  best  form  to  be  given  to  the 
instruments  is  under  the  considerai  ion  of  com- 
petent persons.  Every  reading  will  be  entered 
in  a  book  of  reference,  the  contents  of  which  will 
be  computed  and  subjected  to  proper  reductions 
and  calculations.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
anticipating  the  results  of  a  series  of  observations 
which  are  just  beginning,  and  which  it  requires 
much  care  and  ability  to  conduct  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  But  it  may  be  allowed  to  insist  on  the 
importance  of  experiments  executed  on  so  large  a 
scale  with  so  much  daring.  The  balloon  used  for 
the  purpose  is  the  largest  in  existence,  and  has 
proved  its  capability  to  hold  the  pure  hydrogen 
during  more  than  fifteen  days,  which  had  hitherto 
been  deemed  an  impossibiUty.  The  working  of 
the  apparatus  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Yon,  one  of 
the  aeronauts  who  took  part  in  Nadar's  expedi- 
tion from  Paris  to  Hanover.  He  is  assisted  by 
Mr.  Godard,  whose  name  is  well  known.  The 
inventor  and  proprietor,  Mr.  Giffard,  the  patentee 
of  the  "  injector,'^  is  desirous  of  studying  the  art 
of  ballooning  with  a  view  to  the  application  of  a 
regular  motive  power,  the  invention  of  which 
would  be  the  "crowning  glory." — Wilfrid  de  Fou' 
vieUe, 

The  Progress  cf  the  English  Colonies. — At  the 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  last  night, 
Mr.  Jno.  Robinson,  F.  B.  G.  S.,  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  Natal,  read  a  paper  upon  this 
subject  Sir  Geo.  Grey,  K.C.B.,  late  Governor  of 
New  Zealand,  was  in  the  Chair. 

He  said,  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my 
honest  belief  that  England,  in  her  Colonies,  pos- 
sesses the  truest  and  most  lasting  sources  of  na- 
tional greatness,  and  the  proudest  pledges  of  moral 
and  commercial  pre-eminence  that  any  land  and 
people  have  yet  enjoyed.  I  believe,  moreover, 
that  not  only  is  this  country  bound,  by  all  the  sol- 
emn obligations  that  can  bind  a  nation,  to  retain 
and  to  cherish  her  colonial  possessions,  but  that  it 
is  on  all  aeoounts  to  her  S(9lf-interest  to  do  so.  In 
1851,  India  and  the  colonies  were  customers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  extent  of  20,000,0002.  worth 
of  British  goods,  or  something  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  her  whole  export  trade.  In  1866,  these 
possessions  had  increased  their  consumption  of 
British  manufactures  threefold,  and  out  of  the  ex- 
ports from  the  United  Kingdom  that  year,  amount- 
ing in  round  numbers  to  188,000,0002.,  61,0a0,- 
0002.,  or  one-third,  went  to  her  dependencies.  In 
1858,  the  colonies  did  as  much  business  with 
Great  Britain  as  the  United  States,  France,  Ger- 
many, Turkey  and  Holland  together.    But  of  even 
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greater  conaequeooe  in  a  national  point  of  view 
than  her  export  buainesB  is  the  import  trade  of  the 
kingdooK  The  commoditiefi -she  gets  from  her  col- 
onies are  mostly  raw  materialsi  whichi  give  em** 
plojroeot,  in  so  many  coantlefls  forms,  to  the  la- 
boring millioos  of  her  population  and  the  vast 
capital  of  her  nanufaeturers.  British  colonization 
benedte  the  mother  country  in  two  wayB*-it  opens 
out  new  fields  for  the  energy  and  industry  of  her 
sons,  for  the  enterprise  and  wealth  of  her  capitalists ; 
but  it  also,  by  the  extended  production  of  raw 
staples,  which  that  energy  and  that  capital  stimu- 
late, quickess  the  industry  of  her  toilers,  and  gives 
fresh  and  continuous  vitality  to  her  own  maouiac- 
turing  intereetSi  How  many  hands  are  employed, 
how  much  capital  andmaehinery  are  engaged  in 
converting  into  marketable  commodities  tt^  cotton^ 
wool,  flax,  jute,  sugar,  timber,  hides,  spioes  and 
other  Btaj^es  seat  to  the  ports  of  the  United  King- 
dom from  her  oolonial  possessions.  These  materi- 
als are  the  life-blood,  of  British  oommeroe,  and 
are  pouring  in  year  by  year  in  a  gradually  dilating 
stream.  In .  185 1  the  total,  imports  of  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  142,000,0001,  of  which  only  20,000,- 

0001.  came  from  her  oobniea.    In  1866  74,000,- 

0002.  were  oolonial  shipmentai" 

Borrtefi  ObMervathna  of  ifte  Edbpae  9/  August, 
1868. — ^Before  we  take  flnal  leave  of  the  memo- 
rable total  eclipse  of  August,  last  year,  we  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  transfer  to  our  pages  the 
account  of  the  appearances  of  the  prominences,  as 
observed  at  the  most  eastern  point  of  observation, 
by  his  Exoellency  J.  Pope  Hennesiy,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Labuan.  Tho  observations  were  made 
at  Barram  Point,  in  the  island,  of  Borneo,  and  we 
extract  Hennessy'a  description  of  the  protiiberr 
aoces  which  suddenly  came  into  view  ou  the  di»* 
appearance  of  *'  Baily's  beads."    Ue  says: — 

"The  first  was  about  one-sixth  of  the  suo^s 
diameter  in  length,  and  about  one  twenty-fourtl) 
part  of  that  diameter  in  breadth.  It  all  appeared 
at  the  same  instant,  as  if  a  veil  had  suddenly 
melted  away  finom  before  it 

*'  It  seemed  to  be  a  tower  of  rose-colored  clouds. 
The  color  was  most  beautiful — more  beautiful  than 
any  rose-color  I  ever  saw ;  indeed,  I  know  of  no 
natural  object  or  color  to  which  it  can  be,  with  jus- 
tice, compared.  Though  one  has  to  describe  it  as 
rose-colored,  yet,  'ta  truth,  \t  was  very  different 
(torn  any  color  or  tint  I  ever  saw  before. 

**This  protuberance  extended  from  the  right  of 
the  upper  limb^  and  was  visible  for  six  minate& 

^*  In  five  seconds  after  this  was  visible,  a  much 
broader  and  shorter  protuberance  appeared  at  the 
left  side  of  the  upper  limb.  Tliis  seenaed  to  be 
composed  of  two  united  together.  In  color  and 
aspcNat  it  exactly  resembled  the  long  one. 

"  This  second  protubefaaoe  gradually  aank  down 
as  the  sun  continued  to  bll  behind  the  moon,  and 
in  three  minutes  it  had  disappeared  altogether. 

*'  A  few  seconds  afier  it  had  sunk  down,  there 
appeared  at  the  lower  corresponding  limb  (the 
right  inferior  comer)  a  similar  protuberance,  whioli 
grew  out  at  the  eclipse  proceeded.  This  also 
seemed  to  be  a  double  protuberance,  and  in  si7«e 
and  shape  very  much  resembled  the  second  one; 
that  is,  ita  breadth  very  much  exceeded  its  height. 

**Iu  color,  however,  this  differed  from  either  of 
the  former  ones.  Its  left  edge  was  a  bright  blue, 
like  a  brilliant  sapphire  with  light  thrown  upon  it; 


next  to  that  was  the  so-called  rose-color,  and  b% 
the  right  comer  a  sparkling  mby  tint. 

''This  beautiful  protuberance  advanced  at  the 
same  rate  that  the  sun  had  moved  all  along,  when 
suddenly  it  seemed  to  spread  towards  the  left,  uMil 
it  ran  round  one-fourth  of  the  circle,  making  a  long 
ridge  of'  the  rose-colored  masses.  As  this  hap- 
pened the  blue  shade  disappeared. 

''In  about  twelve  seconds  the  whole  of  this 
ridge  vanished,  and  gave  place  to  a  rough  edge  of 
brilliant  white  light,  and,  in  another  second,  the 
sun  had  buret  forth  agaia 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  long,  rose-colored  pro- 
tuberance on  the  upper  right  lim^  had  remained 
visible ;  and,  though  it  seemed  to  be  sinking  into 
the  moon,  it  did  not  disappear  altogether  until 
the  lower  ridge  had  been  formed,  and  had  been 
visible  for  two  seconds. 

'*Tbis  long  protuberance  was  quite  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  but  its  color  could  not  be  detected, 
ei^oept  through  the  telescopei  To  the  naked  eve 
it  simply  appeared  as  a  little  tower  of  white  light 
standing  on  the  dark  edge  of  the  moon. 

"The  lower  protuberance  appeared  to  the  naked 
eye  to  be  a  notch  of  light  in  the  dark  edge  of  the 
moon— not  a  protuberance  but  an  indentation, 

"  In  sltape  the  long  protuberance  resembiled  a 
goat's  horn.'* 

We  oan  scarcely  doubt  that  the  total  eiplipse 
which  will  be  visible  in  the  United  States,  of 
America  in  August  of  the  present  year,  will  also 
yield  some  interesting  results. 

The  Gaapian  Sea  <m  Hre, — A  phenomenon  of  a 
most  extraordinary  nature  has  lately  been  wit- 
nessed by  the  inhabitants  of  the  bordera  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  This  huge  salt  lako  is  dotted  with 
numerous  idands,  which  prodMoe  yearly  a  large 
quantity  of  naphtha,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  ooSur- 
senoe  for  fires  to  break  out  in  the  works  and  bum 
for  many  days  before  they  can  be  extinguished. 
Early  last  month,  owing  to  some  subterraneous 
disturbances,  enormous  quantities  of  this  inflam- 
mable substance  were  projected  from  the  naphtha 
wells,  and  spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
water,  and,  becoming  ignited,  notwithstanding 
every  precaution,  converted  the  whole  sea  into  the 
semblance  of  a  gigantic  flaming  punch-bowl,  many 
thousands  of  square  miles  in  extent  The  fire 
burnt  itself  out  in  about  forty-eight  hours,  lesving 
the  surface  strewed  with  the  dead  bodies  of  innu- 
merable fishes.  Eterodotus  mentions  a  tradition 
that  the  same  phenomenon  was  once  before  ob» 
served  by  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

A  Oirdle  Bound  the  JStartA.— Often  is  the  prac- 
tical speed  of  the  electric  current  brought  into 
eoavenation.  A  very  satisfactory  determination 
of  this  datum  has  been  made  in  America,  in  con- 
nection with  a  measurement  of  the  difierence  of 
longitude  between  San  Francisco  and  Cambridge^ 
Masa.;  a  distance  aloiig  the  wires  of  3,600  mile& 
Longitude  ifs  where  possible,  measured  by  tele- 
graph ;  thus :  A  clock  accurately  set  by  the  stars 
is  placed  at  each  station,  and  each  dock  is  made 
to  transmit  its  beats  through  the  line  and  mark 
them  on  a  chronograph  at  the  other  station ;  the 
dock  at  the  receiving  station  registering  its  beats 
upon  the  same  chronograph.  The  beats  thus  ap- 
pear side  by  side,  and  the  difference  between  them 
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ifl  the  differenoe  of  lotigitude  in  time  between  the 
two  places,  plus  the  short  interTal  occupied  by  the 
pftssHge  of  the  current  through  the  wire.  To  And 
this  iu  the  special  case  to  which  I  am  referring,  a 
second  wire  was  employed,  so  that  a  circuit  of 
7,200  miles  was  completed,  and  signals  were  sent 
from  San  Pranciflco  to  Oamforidge  and  back  again, 
the  instants  of  their  going  out  and  returning  home 
being  accurately  recorded.  The  interval,  the  time 
spent  by  the  current  in  traversing  7,^00  miles,  was 
eight-tenths,  or  just  over  three*quarters  of  a 
second.  A.  single  battery  could  not  work  through 
such  a  length ;  relays  (instruments  for  reinfopdiag 
the  current)  to  the  number  of  eleven  were  in- 
cluded in  the  circuit;  so  that  in  three-fourths  of  a 
second  the  signal  had  to  be  repeated  eleven  times. 
A  relay  reqtiires  a  small  fraction  of  a  second  to  do 
its  work ;  not  enough,  however,  to  seriously  affect 
this  determination.  At  the  above  speed  a  signal 
would  go  round  the  world  in  three  seconds  and  a 
half.  We  can  beat  Ariel  out  and  out. —  Once  a 
Week, 

Medicine  non  est — Few  men  among^  the  great 
authorities  in  the  modern  science  of  medicme  are 
looked  np  to  with  greater  respect  than  Claude 
Bernard  (President  de  I'Acad^mie  de  KMecine), 
and  it  is  with  dismay  that  invalids  and  Mr.  Bergh 
will  read  the  remarks  with  which  he  preGiced  bis 
last  annual  course  of  lectures.  Mr.  Buckle  as- 
sures us  that  with  the  exception  of  matherotftics 
and  astronomy  every  science  is  stiU  in  its  infancy; 
and  now  Professor  Bernard  briogs  the  weight  of 
his  high  authority  to  support  the  theory  as  re- 
gards medical  science.  Iu  1847  he  said  to  the 
assembled  students  : — "Gentlemen,  the  science  of 
medicine,  whicn  I  am  commissioned  to  teach  you, 
does  not  exist."  This  year  he  repeats  the  same 
assertion,  qualifying  it  with  the  hope  that  the  data 
since  obtamed  may  serve  as  a  foundation  for  an 
experimental  scieace.  But,  Unfortunately,  vivisec- 
tion is  the  real  basis  of  experimental  physiology. 
The  sacrifice  of  superfluous  cats  and  dogs  the 
Profbssor  considers  a  salutary  and  by  no  means 
inhuman  process ;  even  in  the  case  of  superan- 
nuated horses,  he  doubts  whether  they  suffer 
more,  and  they  certainly  suffer  a  shorter  time, 
under  the  surgeon's  knife  than  under  the  cabby's* 
whip.  Still,  this  ardent  votary  of  science  is  ac- 
cessible to  feelings  of  humanity.  The  cutting  up 
of  a  live  monkey  was  too  much  for  even  bis  hard- 
ened nerves.  The  poor  brute  acted  so  much  like 
a  human  being,  seizing  his  hands  and  uttering 
piteous  cries,  that  he  never  attempted  to  repeat 
the  experiment.  He  suggests  that  chloroform  be 
employed  to  mitigate  the  agony  of  the  dumb 
martyrs  to  science. 

Sir  J3.  Baker  Pasha't  force  for  the  conquest  of 
the  Soudan  will  consist,  we  believe,  of  two  regi- 


ments of  infkntry,'«ach  600  strong,  one  regiment  of 
irregulars  600- strong,  two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
each  460  strong,  two  light  batteries,   and  one 
heavy  battery-^in  all  a  force  of  some  8,303  men. 
^^^Army  and  Navy  Gcudie. 

Shipping  of  the  Empire, — ^The  annual  returns 
relating  to  shipping  have  been  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  this  session  of 
Mr.  Stevenson.  They  show  tiiat  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1868  there  stood  registered  at  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Channel  Islands  25,500 
sailing  vessels  of  4,878,288  tons,  and  2,944  steam 
ve^sete  of  902,397  tons ;  and  in  the  British  posr 
sessions  11,370  sailing  vessels  of  1,880,991  tons, 
and  528  steam  vessels  of-  74,604  tons;  making  in 
the  whole  36,870  sailing  vessels  of  6,259,224  tons, 
and  3,467  steam  vessels  of  976^901  tons.  If  we 
go  back  to  1869)  as  a^date  sufficiently  distant  to 
show  the  progress  of  sbipping,  we  find  at  the 
end  of  that  year  registered  at  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Channel  Islands  25,784  sailiog  ves- 
sels of  4,226,355  tons^  and  1,919  steam  vessels  of 
486,836  tons;  and  in  (he  British  possessions  10,- 
177  sailing  vessels  of  961^283  tons,  and  821  steam 
vessels  of  35,928  tons;  making  in  the- whole  85,- 
961  sailing  vessels  of- 5,187,638  tonsy  and  2,239 
steam  vessels  of  472,764  tons.  The  grand  totals 
are  theses— In  1859,  88,200  vessels  of  6,660,420 
tons;  and  in  1868,  40^837  vessels  of  7,236,125 
tona. 

Indian  Statistics. — A  number  of  the  "Annals 
of  Indian  Administration"  for  1867-1868  has 
juf«t  been  received  from  India.  It  appears  that 
out  of  more  than  150,000.000  inhabitants  of  the 
country  under  direct  British  dominion,  110,000,- 
000  are  Hindoos,  25,000,000  Mussulmans  (a  much 
smaller  proportion  than  was  popularly  supposed) ; 
while  12,000,000  belong  to  those  strange  tribes 
who  descend  from  the  occupiers  of  India  before 
the  Aryan  immigration  (as  it  is  now  called)  took 
place,  primeval  men,  who  lived  and  worshipped 
before  the  great  religions  of  our  days  had  their 
origin.  There  are  also  4,000,000  of  Buddhists 
and  a  few  Jews  and  Parsees.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics claim  640,000  native  adherents;  these  are 
chiefly  found  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  Penin- 
sula, and  descend  from  the  ancient  community 
known  as  the  Christians  of  St  Thomas.  The 
Protestant  missionaries  estimated  the  numbers 
attaclied  to  their  persuasion  at  213,000  in  1862  ; 
but  the  total  is  thought  to  have  greatly  augmented 
since  the  date  of  that  estimate,  chiefly  by  conver- 
sion among  the  aboriginal  trib^  in  remote  parts  of 
India  and  in  Bunnah.  The  Christians  of  Euro- 
pean and  mixed  origin  are  estimated  at  about 
240,000. 
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Some  New  Chromos. — Mr.  H.  A.  Ferguson,  of    mer  drapery,  and,  with  one  exception,  in  the  glow- 
New  York,  has  painted  a  series  of  "Views  of    fag  splendor  of  the  mid-day  sun.    The  ivyclad 

bridge,  which  forms  the  portal  to  the  grotto ;  the 


Central  Park,"  which*  Messrs.  L.  Prang  &  Co. 
have  Just  reproduced  in  chromo^lithograph. 

The  views  are  six  in  number,  representing 
familiar  and  conspicuous  features,  and  display  the 
Park  in  all  the  wealth  and  luxuriance  ^  its  sum- 


beautiful  water&ll  of  the  larger  lake ;  the  bridge 
of  flowers;  the  sheep-walk  of  the  upper  park, 
with  a  glimpse  of  the  city  in  the  distance;  the 
terrace  of  the  Pall  Mall,  seen  from  the  water;  and 
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vitbout  Eichardflon  Clarissa   bad   not   been, — 
BUiekuHHHrs  Magazine. 

The  Big  TV^as  in  California. — It  is  five  miles  to 
tbe  grove  of  big  trees,  tbough  there  are  trees  all 
around  us  wbich  would  be  called  big  in  the  Sast. 
We  dimb  the  hiU,  our  horses  all  the  way  plung- 
ing their  hoofs  into  granulated  granite,  liardljr 
enough  decomposed  to  be  classed  as  soil  A  few 
minutes'  ride  down  the  south-western  slope  of 
the  hill  and  we  are  among  the  monarchs  of  the 
forest.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  at  first  sight 
very  much  larger  than  the  surrounding  pines,  and 
it  is  only  by  measurement  and  comparison  that 
we  can  comprehend  their  magnitude.  The 
great  elm  on  Boston  Common  is  lo^tween  six  and 
aeven  feet  in  diameter,  but  here  are  six  hundred 
treeSf  the  smallest  of  which  is  twelve  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  the  largest  thirty-three  I  The  meaa- 
urements  which  give  these  diameters  are  taken 
one  yard  from  the  ground.  Ten  feet  up  they 
have  diminished  about  one-third,  but  above  that 
hold  their  dimensions  to  a  great  height.  One 
which  fell  many  years  ago,  from  which  the  bark 
has  crumbled,  is  now  thurty-throe  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  you  can  walk  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
along  that  portion  of  the  trunk  which  has  not 
yet  decayed.  Sit  down  and  look  at  the  monster, 
the  "  grizzly  giant"  It  is  ninety  feet  up  to  the 
first  limb,  which  is  six  feet  and  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter! A  limb,  one  hundred  and  thir^  feet 
from  the  ground,  has  been  broken  off  thirty  feet 
from  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  the  fallen  portion 
lies  before  us  on  the  ground,  eleven  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, or  nearly  four  feet  in  diameter  1 
There  are  thirteen  of  us  in  our  party,  and  we 
all  ride  into  the  burned  cavity  of  one  tree  still 
standing,  and  sit  there  upou  our  horses^  with 
room  for  six  or  eight  more  I  We  ride  through 
the  hollow  trunk  of  another  fallen  tree  thirty 
f^  as  if  it  were  a  section  of  the  Thames  Tun- 
nel, or  of  a  tubular  railway  bridge. — Qairdener'8 
Magaxine. 

Proportion  of  the  Feet  to  the  Body.-^IL  Bonomi 
has  been  measuring  the  Venus  de  Medici.  He 
finds  that,  allowance  being  made  for  her  position, 
her  height  is  about  6fl.  2in.  (the  actual  height  of 
the  statue  is  4fl.  llin.X  while  the  foot  is  exactly 
Qin.  long,  rather  more  than  1-7  th  of  the  whole 
height  This  does  not  quite  agree  with  Yitruvius, 
who  gives  l-6th  of  the  height  as  the  proper  length 
of  the  foot ;  but  it  agrees  with  the  measurements 
of  all  the  best  statues.  The  greatest  width  of  tbe 
foot  is  3  in.-^e.,  1-1 8cb  of  the  height  Here, 
then,  says  M.  Bonomi,  we  have  a  rule  for  shoe- 
makers and  for  shoe- wearers.  Any  lady  who 
compresses  her  foot  below  these  dimensions  is  not 
only  giving  herself  pain,  but  is  putting  herself 
**  out  of  proportion." 

J%e  QentUman^s  Magazine  describes  a  new 
English  patent  for  relief-printing  by  photography. 
A  drawiug  is  made  in  line  or  stipple,  and  a  nega- 
tive photograph  is  taken  from  it  This  is  used  to 
print,  photogenically.  upon  a  well-known  film  of 
gelatine  mixed  with  a  chromic  salt,  which  gives 
an  impression  with  the  whites  of  the  picture  in 
intaglio  and  the  lines  in  relief  A  plaster  cast  is 
taken  from  this  matrix,  and  a  type-metal  cast 
from  the  plaster.    This  last  is  touolied  up,  if  neces- 


sary, and  mounted,  like  a  stereotype,  for  printing. 
A  manifest  advantage  of  tbe  method  i:),  that  it 
allows  the  block  to  be  produced  upon  any  scale 
relatively  to  the  original  drawing. 

The  first  specimens  produced  are  said  to  have 
had  the  wiriness  of  an  etching,  wanting  tbe  tone 
of  a  wood  engraving. 

Austrian  Nationalitiea. — A  statisUcal  work, 
just  published  in  Austria,  fixes  io  the  following 
proportions  the  nationality  of  tbe  populationa  in 
that  empire:  8,782,000  Germans;  6,521,400 
Cthecks,  Moravians,  and  Slaves;  2,38(),000  Poles; 
2.985,000  Ruthenians;  1,203,600  Slovens;  5,- 
400,800  Magyars;  2^916,000  Croatians  or  Ser- 
vians; 2,884,000  Bounuiniaus;  1,121,000  Jews; 
689,100  Italians;  152,800  Zingari ;  53,800  Bul- 
garians, Armenians,  Greeks,  £c.  That  country 
oonUins  26,600,000  Catholics.  3,100,000  Greeks, 
2,400,i»00  Protestants,  and  about  a  million  of 
Jews ;  the  remainder  consists  of  Armenians,  Uni- 
tarians, Mahometans,  and  members  of  various 
other  creeds.  The  soil  of  Austria  produces  yearly, 
on  an  average,  518  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  of 
all  kinds;  203  millions  of  bushels  of  potatoes ;  two 
millions  of  tons  of  beet*root,  and  240  millions  of 
gallons  of  wine. 

Dutch  Education, — Mr.  Motley,  in  speaking  of 
the  palmiest  days  of  tbe  Dutch  republic,  towards 
the  end  of  his  last  volume  says :  *'  In  proportion 
to  their  numbers  thcfy  were  more  productive  of 
wealth  than  any  otlier  nation  then  existing.  An  ex- 
cellent reason  why  the  people  were  so  well  govern- 
ed, so  productive,  and  so  enterprising,  was  the  simple 
fact  that  they  were  an  educated  people.  There  was 
hardly  a  Netherlander — man,  woman,  or  child — 
who  could  not  read  and  write.  The  school  was  tbe 
common  property  of  the  people,  paid  for  among  the 
municipal  expeusea  In  the  cities,  as  well  as  in  the 
rural  districts,  there  were  not  only  common  schools 
but  classical  schools.  In  the  burgher  families  it 
was  rare  to  find  boys  who  had  not  been  taught 
Latin  or  girls  unacquainted  with  French.  Capa- 
city to  write  and  speak  several  modem  languages 
was  very  common,  and  there  were  many  individu- 
als in  every  city,  neither  professors  nor  pedants, 
who  had  made  remarkable  progress  in  science  and 
classical  literature." 

A  Learned  PeasanL-^^oi  long  ago  a  Russian 
peasant  entered  the  bouse  of  a  publisher  of  St 
Petersburg,  and  asked  bim  for  employment.  The 
publisher  thought  he  wanted  a  place  to  do  manual 
labor.  To  bis  great  surprise,  however,  he  learned 
that  the  peasant,  on  the  contrary,  desired  employ- 
ment as  translator  from  the  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, Spanish  and  Italian.  He  said  his  name 
was  Ivan  Pronin,  and  he  lived  in  the  district  of 
Jaroftlavi,  where  he  owned  a  hut  and  a  small 
piece  of  ground.  All  the  above-mentioned 
languages  he  had  learned  from  grammars  and  dic- 
tionaries. An  examination  showed  that  he  was 
able  to  translate  the  most  difficult  passages  in  a 
very  pure  and  fluent  styl&  The  publisher  en- 
gaged him  immediately  to  translate  an  English 
philosophical  work.  The  most  curious  feature 
about  this  learned  peasant  is,  that  he  works  all 
day  in  the  field,  and  devotes  only  his  leisure  hours 
in  the  evening  to  literary  employment — Court 
Journal. 
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ROMAN  IMPERIALISM. 

Lbotdreb  DBLrniKED  at  the  Kotal  Ivamvnov,  1B69. 

BT  PEOPESSOB  SEELEY. 

THE  GREAT  ROMAN  EEVOLTTTioN.  alities  ofRome,  Carried  to  power  In  their 
arms,  and  eieouung  justice  m  their  be- 

In    the    famous    controversy    between  half  upon  the  tyrant  aristocracy  that  had- 

Julius  Ceesar   and  Brutus  the   present  oppressed  them.    If  we  take  this  view,. 

age  takes  a  different  side  from  the  last,  no  admiration  or  enthusiasm  for  him  can- 

Brutus  used   to   be    considered  in  the  be  too  ardent;  and  we  not  only  regard' 

right,  hut  public  opinion  now  declares  Brutus  and  Cwsar  differently  from  our 

for  Cresar.     Ctesar's  partisans,  however,  fathers,  but  ns  it  were  reverse  their  posi- 

may  state  their  ease  in  two  ways.     They  tions.     Csesar  becomes  Brutus,  and  Bru- 

niay    represent   him    as   having   simply  tus  Cassar.     Brutus  is  now  the  tyrant,, 

achieved  a  great  administrative  reform,  for  he  represents  the  oppressive  aristo- 

and  made  government  more  efficient  at  cracy,  and  Ctesar  is  the  tyrannicidej  who 

the    expense     of   republican    liberties,  armedhimself  in  the  cause  of  the  nations. 

This  they  may  consider  to  have  been  on  and  stabbed  the  oppressor,  once  at  Phar- 

the  whole  a  necessary  and  useful  work,  salus,  again  at  Thapsus,  and  again  at 

and  they  may  respect  Csesar  as  a  practi-  Munda. 

cal  statesman,  who  had  the  wise  hardi-        This  latter  view  might  be  supported' 

hood    to    abolish  venerated    institutions  if  wo  could  assume  that  all  the  conse- 

when  they  had  become,  in  the  lapse  of  quences  of  the  revolution  which  Ctesar- 

time,  mischievous.     But  it  is  also  possi-  conducted  were  intended  by  him  and  by 

ble  to  represent  him  as  a  great  popular  his  party.     By  that  revolution  in  the  end 

hero,  the  hope  of  all  the  subject  nation-  the  exclusive  domination  of  the  Roman 
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aristocracy  and  of    tlie   City  was  de- 
stroyed ;  the  provincials,  wbo  before  had 
been  insolently  oppressed,  now  began  to 
be  more  considered  and  more  mercifully 
treated.   If  this  could  not  have  happened 
without  the  deliberate  intention  of  those 
who  achieved  it,  then  the  Cassarians  be- 
come at  once  enlightened  Liberals,  and 
Caesar  the  greatest  Liberal  leader  that 
ever  lived.     We  are  obliged  then  to  sup- 
pose a  vast  tide  of  enthusiastic  sentiment 
pervading  the  better  part  of  the  citizens, 
and  the  provincials  moved  by  an  ecstatic 
hope  as  the  champion  of  mankind  ad- 
vances towards  his  final  tiiumph,  strik- 
ing down  one  after  another  the  enemies 
of  the  good  cause.    The  Roman  revolu- 
tion is  thus  made  to  resemble  the  French, 
and  CsBsar  becomes  a  hero,  a  paragon, 
in  whom  appear  the  popular  talents  of 
Mirabeau,  without  his  betrayal  of  the  pop- 
ular cause  ;   the  high  aims  of  the  Giron- 
dins,  without  their  illusions;   and   the 
genius  of  Napoleon  for  war  and  govern- 
ment, without  his  egotism  and  brutality. 
But  the  truth  is  that  what  Caesar  and 
his  party  intended  is  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  what  they  actually  ac- 
complished.   The  revolution  had  many 
beneficial  results,  which  were  indirect 
and  little  contemplated  by  its  principal 
authors.    If  we  study  the  movement  it- 
self we  shall  find  that  Caesar  was  no 
champion  of  the  provincials,  that  his  par- 
ty had  no  notion  of  redressing  the  wrongs 
of  the  provincials,  that  they  were  in- 
spired by  no  desire  to  establish  any  gen- 
•eral  principle  whatever,  and  by  no  en- 
thusiasm except  a  military  enthusiasm 
for  their  leader.    The  true  nature  of  the 
revolution  will  very  clearly  appear,  and 
its  resemblance  to  the  French  Revolution 
will  be  shown  to  be  an  illusion. 

It  is  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that 
Caesar  did  not  in  any  degree  owe  his 
elevation  to  the  favor  of  the  provincials. 
He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  admirable 
efficiency  of  his  army,  and  to  his  admira- 
ble use  of  it.  This  army  contained  no 
doubt  Gallic  auxiliaries,  but  the  great 
.  muster  of  provincials  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Senate.  Caesar's  provincial  auxiliaries 
were  better  drilled,  and,  like  his  Roman 
legionaries,  they  were  no  doubt  person- 
ally attached  to  him ;  but  that  he  was 
the  champion  of  their  interests  against 
the  Senate  never  occurred  to  them. 
.There  is  no  trace  that  the  provinces  con- 


ceived themselves  to  have  any  special  in- 
terest in  the  quarrel.  According  to  their 
personal  connections  with  the  two  leaders 
they  ranged  themselves  on  one  side  or  the 
other — the  East  for  the  most  part  with 
Porapeius,  while  Gaul  was  at  the  service 
of  Caesar.  Their  hearts,  apparently,  were 
not  in  the  contest  at  all ;  but,  if  we  ask 
on  which  side  were  their  hands,  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  reply  that  so  little  did  they 
understand  Caesar  to  be  their  champion 
that  the  majority  of  them  were  ranged 
against  him  on  the  side  of  their  oppres- 
sors. 

But  let  us  go  on  to  ask,  why  should 
they  have  regarded  Caesar  as  their  cham- 
pion? What  ^was  there  in  his  career 
which  might  lead  them  to  suppose  him 
more  kindly  disposed  to  them  than  any 
other  proconsul  of  his  time  ?  His  most 
conspicuous  act  was  the  conquest  of 
Gaul.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  greatest 
seiTice  he  could  do  to  Gaul  was  to  con- 
quer it.  Let  us  even  grant,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  he  was  himself  aware 
of  this,  that  he  acted  from  purely  phil- 
anthropical  motives,  and  distinctly  un- 
derstood the  conquest  of  Gaul  to  be  a 
necessary  stage  of  the  evolution  of  hu- 
manity. Still  his  conduct  was  surely  of 
a  nature  to  be  misunderstood  by  Gaul 
itself  and  by  the  provincials  generally. 
His  goodwill  towards  the  non-Roman 
populations  was  not  so  apparent  that 
it  could  not  be  mistaken.  He  stood  be- 
fore them  covered  with  the  blood  *  of 
slaughtered  Gauls,  an  object  certainly 
more  pleasing  to  Rome  than  to  the  sub- 
jects of  Rome.  He  might  not  be  de- 
tested so  much  as  the  plundering,  pecu- 
lating proconsuls,  but  he  must  have  been 
more  feared  ;  and  so  far  from  appearing 
to  the  provincials  a  deliverer  from  the 
tyranny  of  Rome  he  must  have  seemed 
to  represent  and  embody  that  tyranny 
in  its  most  irresistible  and  inexorable 
form. 

But  perhaps  Caesar  had,  at  some  earlier 
time,  identified  himself  with  the  provin- 
cials ;  perhaps  he  had  introduced  meas- 
ures calculated  to  better  their  condition 
and  enlarge  their  franchises ;  perhaps  he 
had  expressed  disgust  at  the  treatment 
they  met  with,  and  sympathy  with  their 
suffering.  The  answer  is,  that  he  had 
not  distinguished  himself  in  any  such 
way.  One  or  two  prosecutions  of  extor- 
tionate provincial  governors  which  he 
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had  undertaken  could  not  give  hira  any 
such  distinction.  Such  prosecutions  were 
recognized  as  the  established  way  by 
which  young  men  brought  themselves 
into  notice,  and  also  as  an  established 
way  of  annoying  the  Senate.  Yet  these 
prosecutions  were  the  onl^  service  he 
had  ever  rendered  the  provinces.  In  his 
consulship,  at  the  time  when  he  was  the 
recognized  leader  of  popular  legislation, 
he  had  not  appeared  as  the  champion  of 
the  provincials,  but  of  quite  a  different 
class,  whose  interests  were,  if  anything, 
somewhat  antagonistic  to  the^interests  of 
the  provincials — ^the  poorer  class  of  Ro- 
man citizens. 

Again,  if  Caesar  was  no  champion  of 
the  provincials,  neither  was  his  party, 
nor  those  earlier  leaders  of  the  party  to 
whose  position  he  had  succeeded.  Their 
constituency  from  the  beginning  had 
been  a  different  one.  When  the  great 
controversy  was  opened  by  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  there  were  in  the  Roman 
world,  not  to  count  the  slaves,  three 
aggrieved  classes :  first,  the  poorer  class 
of  Roman  citizens  ;  secondly,  the  Italian 
allies,  who  had  not  yet  been  admitted 
to  the  Roman  citizenship ;  thirdly,  the 
provincials.  Now  if  the  party  which 
the  movement  of  Gracchus  called  into 
existence,  and  which  went  on  increasing 
its  influence  until,  in  the  person  of  Julius 
Caesar,  it  triumphed  over  itself  ani^its  ene- 
mies together,  had  really  been  the  party 
of  the  provincials, — if  the  Gracchi,  and 
Marius,  and  Satuminus  had  been  repre- 
sentatives of  the  interests  of  the  empire 
as  against  the  interests  of  the  ruling 
city,  they  would  have  taken  up  the  cause 
of  all  these  aggrieved  classes.  The 
Italian  allies,  and  still  more  the  pro- 
vincials, as  the  most  numerous  and  the 
most  oppressed  class,  would  have  claimed 
a  larger  share  of  their  sympathy  than 
the  poor  Romans.  Tet,  in  fact,  none  of 
these  leaders  had  ever  said  a  word  about 
the  provincials,  except,  indeed,  to  propose 
that  lands  taken  from  them  should  be 
granted  to  Roman  colonists.  On  the 
Italian  allies  they  had  not  been  alto- 
gether silent.  Caius  Gracchus  had  even 
undertaken  their  cause,  but  it  then 
appeared  clear  not  only  that  the  party 
he  represented  was  a  different  one,  but 
that  it  was  a  party  decidedlv  hostile  to 
the  Italians.  The  inclusion  of  the 
Italians  in  the  colonization  scheme  of 


Marius  also,  according  to  Appian,  "  gave 
offence  to  the  democracy."  The  truth 
is  that  there  had  been  men  in  Rome 
whose  liberality  was  real  and  compre- 
hensive, but  they  were  not  among  the 
democratic  leaders,  the  predecessors  of 
Caesar.  Two  men  in  particular  had 
disregarded  party  watchwords,  and  had 
indulged  sympathies  not  purely  Roman. 
Both  of  them  were  aristocrats,  and  in- 
clined rather  to  the  senatorian  than  to 
the  popular  part  v.  These  were  Scipio 
-^milianus  and  the  great  Roman  Whig 
Drusus.  The  former  died  probably  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin  when  he  was 
on  the  point  of  bringing  forward  the 
cause  of  the  Italians.  The  other  suc- 
ceeded for  a  moment  in  effecting  a 
coalition  between  a  section  of  the  noblesse^ 
a  section  of  the  people,  and  the  Italians, 
and  was  prevented  by  an  accursed  dagger 
from  earning  a  place  among  the  most 
beneficial  statesmen  of  all  history. 

The  Italians  forced  their  way  through 
the  pale  of  citizenship  by  a  war  in  which 
the  Senate  and  the  democracy  were  allied 
in  deadly  hostility  to  them.  Marius, 
the  uncle  and  immediate  predecessor  of 
Caesar,  fought  against  them  in  this  war, 
no  less  than  Sulla,  the  champion  of  the 
aristocracy.  When  Caesar  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  therefore,  the  cause  of  the 
Italians  was  already  won,  and  there  re- 
mained only  two  aggrieved  classes — the 
Roman  proletariate,  crushed  for  the 
time  by  Sulla,  and  the  provincials.  Now 
it  was  the  former,  not  the  latter  of  these 
classes  of  which  Caesar  made  himself 
the  champion.  The  provincials,  as  such, 
found  no  champion.  Particular  mis- 
governed provinces  were  from  time  to 
time  patronized  by  rhetoricians  who 
were  equally  ready,  as  Cicero  showed 
himself,  to  take  a  brief  from  accused 
and  evidently  guilty  governors;  but 
neither  Caesar,  nor  sluj  one  else,  ever 
raised  the  cry  of  justice  to  the  pro- 
vincials. Except  in  the  case  of  the 
Transpadane  province — a  province  only 
in  name,  being  within  tne  limits  of 
Italy,  and  already  in  possession  of  the 
inferior  or  Latin  franchise — Caesar  con- 
nected himself  before  the  civil  war  with 
no  measure  of  enfranchisement,  and  had 
given  no  pledge  to  the  world  that  any 
oppressed  class  except  the  Roman  popu- 
lace would  be  the  better,  or  have  any 
reason  to  be  thankful,  for  his  success. 
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No  writer  of  the  time  regards  Caesar  in  the 
light  of  an  emancipator.  Cicero  gives  no 
hint  that  Caesar's  partisans  defended  his 
conduct  on  those  grounds.  That  some- 
what vacillating  politician  repeatedly  in 
his  letters  balances  the  two  parties  against 
each  other.  He  explains  why,  on  the 
whole,  he  prefers  Pompeius,  but  he  has 
much  to  say  against  Pompeius  also.  In 
these  letters  we  might  expect  to  find 
Caesar's  championship  of  the  provincials, 
if  he  had  ever  undertaken  or  was  sup- 
posed to  have  undeitaken  any  such 
championship,  discussed,  and  either  al- 
lowed or  rejected.  Cicero,  as  a  student 
of  philosophy,  was  quite  alive  to  en- 
larged and  philanthropic  considerations ; 
if  any  such  considerations  made  for 
Caesar,  we  surely  should  have  heard  of 
it.  But  there  is  nothing  in  his  letters 
to  show  that  in  the  hot  discussions  which 
must  have  been  everywhere  going  on 
any  general  principles  were  appealed  to 
by  the  Caesarians ;  that  it  had  occurred  to 
any  Caesarian  to  suggest,  what  occurs  so 
naturally  to  us  who  know  the  sequel, 
that  it  was  a  monstrous  injustice  that 
the  world  should  be  governed  in  the 
interest  of  a  single  city ;  that  the  Senate 
were  the  authors  and  supporters  of  this 
system  ;  that  Caesar  was  the  man  to  put 
it  down,  and  had  undertaken  to  do  so. 
The  Caesarians  were  a  party  without 
ideas. 

It  is  most  easy  to  delude  ourselves  into 
the  belief  that  what  actually  happened 
was  intended  to  happen ;  and  since  in  this 
revolution  the  provinces  did  something 
towards  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Rome, 
to  describe  the  revolution  as  a  convulsive 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  provinces  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  Rome.  But  the 
facts  are  before  us,  the  process  by  which 
the  revolution  was  accomplished  can  be 
clearly  traced,  and  we  can  see  that  the 
provinces  had  no  share  at  all  in  the 
revolution  by  which  they  ultimately 
benefited ;  that  it  was  a  purely  Roman 
movement ;  that  the  evil — for  there  was 
such  an  evil — which  the  revolutionaries 
struggled  against  was  of  quite  a  different 
nature,  and  that. the  relief  which  the 
imperial  system  actually  brought  to  the 
provincials  was  an  indirect  and  sec- 
ondary consequence  of  a  general  im- 
provement in  the  machmery  of  govern- 
ment. , 

How,  then,  did  the  revolution  really 


come  about?  Undeniably  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  revolution  was  the 
practice,  which  had  gradually  sprung  up, 
of  conferring  upon  eminent  generals  for 
special  purposes  powers  so  extr&vagant 
as  to  enable  the  holders  of  them  to  rise 
above  the  laws.  Where  such  a  dan- 
gerous practice  prevails  revolution  is 
at  once  accounted  for.  Such  an  experi- 
ment may  be  tried,  and  no  revolution 
follow ;  but  at  Rome  it  was  tried  often, 
once  too  often.  How,  then,  came  the 
Romans  to  adopt  such  a  practice  ?  Wh  it, 
on  the  one  hand,  was  the  occasion  which 
led  them  te  appoint  these  dangerous 
dictators?  On  the  other  hand,  how 
came  they  to  overlook  the  danger  ?  To 
both  these  questions  it  is  possible  to 
give  a  satisfactory  answer,  and  to  answer 
these  questions  is  to  explain  the  revo- 
lution. 

Republicanism  at  Rome,  though  suc- 
cessful and  glorious  for  so  long  a  time, 
had,  perhaps,  always  been,  as  a  creed, 
confined  to  a  class.  Long  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  it  had  been 
necessary  to  watch  with  extreme  jeal- 
ousy every  individual  who  drew  public 
attention  too  exclusively  to  himself. 
Cassius,  Manlius,  Maelius,  perished  for 
their  eminence,  and  this  shows  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  citizens  were 
felt  still  to  retain  monarchical  predi- 
lections. But  the  republic  succeeded 
so  well  •that  such  jealousy  at  length 
became  unnecessaiy ;  the  glory  and  the 
regal  disposition  of  Africanus  brought 
no  danger  to  liberty,  though  they 
clouded  the  last  years  of  the  hero  him- 
self with  moody  discontent.  The  disease, 
however,  was  only  kept  under,  it  was 
not  cured.  The  government  of  a  person 
was  the  instinctive  preference  of  the 
lower  orders,  though  the  great  families 
were  able,  as  it  were,  to  divide  their 
allegiance  among  themselves.  Anything 
which  should  weaken  or  disorganize  this 
firm  union  of  ruling  houses,  anything 
which  should  sever  the  lower  orders 
from  them,  would  in  a  moment  bring 
the  monarch  upon  the  stage  again.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  after  the 
mortal  struggle  with  Hannibal  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  nobles  over  the  lower 
orders  continued  unbroken,  and  then, 
through  the  mere  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation and  change  of  circumstances,  it 
began  to  decay.    It  was  simply  a  moral 
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ascendancy ;  by  the  constitution,  the  rab- 
ble  of  Rome   could  at  any  time  take 
into  their  own  hands  legislation    and 
government.    The  first  Gracchus,  with 
perfectly  pure  intentions,  showed  them 
the  way  to  do  this.    The  second  Grac- 
chus, influenced    perhaps    by  revenge 
and  party  hatred,  took  this  city  rabble 
in  hand,   organized  them,   and   formed 
them  into  a  standing  army  of  revolution. 
Spurius  MsbUus,  in  an  earlier  age,  had 
been  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  tyranny 
when  he  sold  corn  at  a  low  price  to  the 
poor  during  a  famine.     Caius  Gracchus 
adopted  the   same  plan.      By  his    lex 
fmmentaria  he   at  once    demoralized, 
and    attached  to    the    cause   of  revo- 
lution,  a  vast  class   which   had  before 
been    in    the    tutelage   of   the    aristo- 
cracy.    The  bond  was  now  broken  that 
attached  the  people  to  the  hereditary 
rulers.     And  how  little  this  people  cared 
for  republican  liberty  became  apparent 
the  moment  it  began  to  think  and  act 
for  itself.    It  did  not  at  once  destroy 
the  existing  government.    The  habit  of 
deference  and  obedience  long  remained 
in  a  people  naturally  as  deferential  and 
fond  of  aristocracy  as  the  English  them- 
selves.    But  as  soon  as   any  cause   of 
discontent  arose,   or  public  needs  be- 
came pressing,  they  took  refuge  at  once 
in  a  monarch,  whom  they  created,  in- 
deed, only  for  a  limited  period,  but  from 
whom  they  neither  tooK  nor  cared  to 
take  guarantees  that  he  would  ever  give 
back  into  their  hands  the  power  which 
they  had  entrusted  to  him.    Thus  Caius 
Gracchus  was  supreme  until  his  liberality 
began  to  include  the  Italians.     Marius 
was  supreme  for  five  years, — had,   in 
fact,  a  longer  reign  than  Julius  CaBsar. 
Pompey  in  his  turn  received  as  much 
power  as  he  cared  to  use ;  and,  finally, 
by  the  Vatinian  law,  the  people  plainly 
told  CflBsar  that  they  were  his  subjects 
as  soon  as  he  chose  to  be  their  xipg. 
At  this  point  the  people  disappear ;  in 
all  subsequent  contentions  the  two  par- 
ties are  the  Senate  and  the  army. 

Still  the  people  showed  no  eagerness 
for  revolution.  As  I  said,  it  was  only 
in  cases  of  need  that  they  created  a 
monarch.  And  it  was  only  because 
these  cases  of  need  occurred  frequently 
that  monarchs  were  frequently  created. 
And  here  arises  the  second  question, 
What  were  these  needs  for  which  no 


other  expedient  could  be  devised  ?  Per- 
haps it  was  the  oppression  practised  by 
the  senatorial  governors  upon  the  pro- 
vincials. If  so,  then  it  would  be  true 
that  the  imperial  system  was  introduced 
in  the  interest  of  the  subject  nationali- 
ties. But  nothing  of  the  kind  appears. 
In  the  quarrels  between  the  Senate  and 
the  moneyed  class  (called  knights),  the 
wrongs  of  the  provincials  are  often 
paraded,  for  both  the  Senate  and  the 
moneyed  class  had  a  strong  interest  in 
the  provincials,  the  <5ne  as  governors,  the 
other  as  tax-farmers.  But  the  demo- 
cracy never  concerned  themselves  in  any 
way  with  the  treatment  of  the  provincials, 
for  it  was  a  question  which  did  not  at 
^all  affect  their  interests.  Quite  different 
were  the  reasons  which  led  them  to 
call  in  dictators,  and,  if  we  examine  the 
different  cases,  we  shall  find  that  the 
real  motive  was  always  the  same.  There 
was  one  evil  to  w^hich  the  empire  was 
constantly  exposed;  one  evil  to  cure 
which,  and  to  cure  which  alone,  the 
imperial  system  was  introduced. 

What  made  the  people  give  supreme 

Eower  to  Marius,  and  continue  it  to 
im  for  ^\Q  years  ?  First,  the  failure 
of  the  aristocratic  government  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  Jugurtha ;  afterwards, 
the  imminent  danger  of  the  empire 
from  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones.  What 
made  them  give  extraordinary  powers 
to  Pompey,  and  afterwards  extend  and 
increase  them?  First,  the  alarming 
spread  of  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean, 
stopping  trade  and  threatening  the 
capital  with  famine  ;  next  the  necessity 
of  exerting  unusual  power  to  crush 
Mithridates.  What  made  them  give 
extraordinary  powers  to  Csesar?  Ru- 
mors of  an  intended  emigration  of  the 
Helvetii,  raising  apprehensions  of  a 
danger  similar  to  that  which  Italy  had 
experienced  from  the  Cimbric  invasion. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the 
connection  of  cause  and  effect  in  these 
cases.  The  history  of  the  introduction 
of  imperialism  is  briefly  this :  govern- 
ment at  Rome  was  so  little  centralized 
that  the  empire  was  unable  to  grapple 
with  any  really  formidable  enemy  that 
assailed  it  either  from  without  or  within. 
To  save  themselves  from  destruction 
they  were  compelled,  or  thought  them- 
selves compelled,  to  resort  frequently  to 
the   obvious   expedient  of   a    dictator. 
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The  more  frequeDtly  they  did  this,  the 
more  did  the  republican  government 
fall  into  disuse  and  contempt,  the  more 
did  men's  minds  and  habits  adapt  them- 
selves to  a  military  regime.  The  new 
scheme  of  government,  whenever  it  was 
tried,  succeeded.  It  accomplished  that 
for  which  it  was  created.  It  gave  the 
empire  inward  security  and  good  order ; 
it  crushed  foreign  enemies,  and  extended 
the  boundaries  of  dominion  from  the 
Rhone  to  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates. 
What  wonder  that  in  the  end  it  sup- 
planted the  older  constitution,  when  its 
advantages  were  so  unmistakable,  and 
the  one  thing  it  took  away,  Liberty, 
was  that  which  the  proletariate  of  Rome 
and  the  democracy  of  Italy  had  nevef 
either  understood  or  valued  ? 

The  Jacobins  used  to  think  of  CaBsar 
as  a  great  aristocrat,  patriotically  assas- 
sinated by  the  noble  aans-culotte^  Brutus. 
I  confess  it  seems  to  me  not  much  less 
untrue  to  describe  him  as  a  champion 
of  nationalities,  and  a  destroyer  of  aristo- 
cratic privilege  and  exclusiveness.  It 
was  the  war-power,  not  the  people,  that 
triumphed  in  him.  The  people,  indeed, 
— that  is,  the  people  of  Italy, — were,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  authors  of  his 
elevation,  but  it  was  not  enfranchise- 
ment that  they  wanted,  it  was  simply 
military  protection.  The  enemies  they 
feared  were  not  a  Catullus  or  a  Cato, 
but  Helvetian  or  German  hordes.  It 
was  not  aristocratic  privilege  they 
rebelled  against,  but  aristocratic  feeble- 
ness, the  feebleness  which  had  led  to 
the  shameful  treaty  with  Jugurtha  and 
the  bloody  defeat  of  Arausio. 

That  the  revolution  was  a  triumph, 
not  of  liberalism,  but  of  military  organi- 
zation, will  become  still  clearer  if  we  now 
proceed  to  examine  the  new  institutions 
which  it  introduced.  Had  Caesar  lived 
longer,  he  would  no  doubt  have  stamped 
a  liberal  character  upon  his  work. 
Though  he  was  no  champion  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  though  he  owed  his  elevation 
immediately  to  the  army,  and  only  re- 
motely to  the  democracy,  yet  his  dispo- 
sition was  liberal,  and  his  statesmanship 
bold,  original,  and  magnanimous.  He 
might  therefore  have  developed  at  once 
and  forced  into  ripeness  those  germs  of 
good  in  the  new  system  which,  as  it  was, 
ripened  but  slowly.     He  might  have 


taken  away  from  Italy  that  unjust  pre- 
cedence in  the  empire  which  she  retained 
for  three  centuries,  and  raised  the  pro- 
vinces to  citizenship  and  participation  in 
the  honors  of  the  State.  This  he  might 
have  done,  but  had  he  done  it  he  would 
have  accomplished  another  revolution. 
That  the  empire  at  that  time  did  dot 
require  such  changes,  even  if  it  would 
have  borne  them,  is  plain  from  the  fact 
that  his  successor  Augustus  was  able  to 
found  a  secure  and  durable  imperial  sys- 
tem,— was  able,  in  fact,  to  conduct  the 
movement  which  his  uncle  had  begun  to 
its  natural  goal,  without  appealing  to 
any  liberal  tendencies.  Augustus  was 
in  all  things  aristocratically  disposed ; 
his  institutions  bear  the  stamp  of  a  con- 
servative, exclusive,  old  Roman  spirit. 
This  did  not  prevent  him  from  proving 
a  most  efficient  successor  to  the  liberal- 
minded  Caesar.  It  did  not  prevent  him 
from  being  more  completely  successful 
than  almost  any  statesman  in  history. 
The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  Liberal- 
ism was  not  of  the  essence  of  Caesar's 
work.  It  adorned  his  character,  and 
helped  him  in  his  early  struggles,  but 
the  revolution  he  accomplished  was 
independent  of  it,  and  when  divorced 
from  it  could  go  on  just  as  prosperously 
as  before. 

After  the  new  system  had  been  per- 
manently settled  lu  the  tranquillity  of 
the  Augustan  age,  the  great  change 
which  had  passed  over  the  empire  was 
found  to  be  this :  A  standing  army  had 
been  created,  and  thoroughly  organized, 
a  uniform  taxation  had  been  established 
throughout  the  empire,  and  a  new  set  of 
officials  had  been  created,  all  of  a  mili- 
tary character,  all  wielding  greater  power 
than  the  republic  had  been  accustomed 
to  entrust  to  its  officials,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  subject  to  the  effective 
and  rigorous  control  of  the  emperor. 
la  other  words,  in  the  place  of  anarchy 
there  had  come  centralization  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

We  have  heard  much  lately  of  the 
power  which  all  organisms  possess  of 
diffisrentiating  special  organs  to  meet 
special  needs.  The  operation  of  this  law 
is  very  visible  in  human  society.  In 
fact,  it  might  be  maintained  that  the 
whole  history  of  a  state  is  the  record  of 
a  series  of  such  differentiations.  To 
take  a  simple  example  from  Roman  his- 
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tory : — At  an  early  tirae  the  kings,  and 
afterw^ards  the  consuls,  were  at  the  same 
time  generals  in  war  and  judges  in 
peace.  Life  had  not  yet  become  com- 
plex. But,  as  population  and  activity 
increased,  these  functions  showed  a  ten- 
dency to  separate.  At  first  all  that  the 
citizens  were  conscious  of  was,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  have  three  men  instead 
of  two  to  do  the  work.  So  they  created 
a  pnetor,  with  precisely  the  same  func- 
tions as  the  consuls.  But  Nature  knew 
better,  and  by  the  gradual  operation  of 
a  silent  decree  took  away  from  the  con- 
suls their  judicial  functions,  and  from 
the  praetor  his  military  functions.  Thus 
a  differentiation  was  accomplished :  and 
whereas  there  had  been  before  but  one 
organ  of  government,  there  were  now 
two  unlike  each  other;  and  whereas 
before  all  authority  was  conceived  as  of 
one  kind,  it  was  now  regarded  as  two- 
fold, administrative  and  judicial.  Now 
wo  may  apply  this  principle  to  the  great 
Roman  revolution,  and  describe  it  as  a 
differentiation.  War  had  oiiginally  been 
conceived  as  a  function  devolving  equally 
upon  the  citizens.  When  the  military 
season  came  on,  the  farmer  or  shopkeeper 
leA*  his  peaceful  occupations,  donned  his 
armor,  ani  prosonted  himself  before 
the  consul  in  the  Campus  Martins. 
When  the  campaign  was  over,  he  went 
back  to  his  work.  But  the  larger  the 
territory  of  the  State  became,  the  heavier 
the  task  that  devolved  upon  its  armies, 
the  more  numerous  its  dangers,  the  more 
extensive  its  vulnerable  frontier,  the 
more  imperiously  did  Nature  call  for  a 
military  differentiation.  The  special 
need  must  be  met  by  a  special  organ. 
A  special  class  of  men  must  be  set  apart 
for  special  military  functions..  I  have 
shown  that  it  was  the  necessitv  of  defend- 
ing the  State  against  its  foreign  enemies 
that  caused  the  revolution.  In  the  throes 
of  this  revolution  the  now  organ  made 
its  appearance.  On  the  restoration  of 
tranquillity,  the  Roman  Empire  is  seen 
to  be  guarded  by  an  institution  which 
had  been  unknown  to  the  republic,  by  a 
standing  army  of  twenty-five  legions. 

This  change  constitutes  by  itself  a 
vast  social  revolution  in  comparison  with 
which  any  changes  in  the  form  of  politi- 
cal government  are  insignificant.  The 
rise  of  standing  armies  in  modem  Europe 
s  well  known  to  mark  a  great  epoch. 


But  it  was  a  much  less  sadden  and  radical 
change  than  the  corresponding  change 
in  the  Roman  Empire.  For  when  the 
citizen  resicnied  his  armd  to  the  pro- 
fessional soldier,  he  did  not  merely,  as 
might  at  first  sight  appear,  relieve  him- 
self of  a  disagreeable  duty,  disencumber 
himself  of  a  burden  which  hampered  his 
industry.  He  did  much  more  tnan  this ; 
he  placed  himself  under  entirelv  new 
conditions  of  life.  He  parted  with  vJl 
his  traditions,  and  blindly  undertook  to 
explore  a  new  wprld.  In  the  first  place 
he  resigned  his  liberty.  We  in  England, 
who  have  witnessed  the  reconciliation  of 
standing  armies  with  liberty,  may  have 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  how  im- 
possible was  any  such  reconciliation  in 
the  Roman  Empire.  But  it  is  undeniable 
that  under  the  imperial  system  the  Ro- 
man did  lose  his  liberty.  With  an  equi- 
valent, or  without  an  equivalent,  he 
parted  with  it,  and  no  one  who  examines 
the  history  can  doubt  what  cause  prin- 
cipally contributed  to  deprive  him  of  it. 
The  emperor  possessed  m  the  army  an 
overwhelming  force,  over  which  the  citi- 
zens had  no  influence,  which  was  totally 
deaf  to  reason  or  eloquence,  which  had 
no  patriotism  because  it  had  no  country, 
which  had  no  humanity  because  it  had 
no  domestic  ties.  To  this  huge  engine 
of  despotism  it  was  vain  to  oppose  any 
resistance.  Ilum^n  free-will  perished  in 
its  presence  as  in  the  presence  of  neces- 
sity. Not  in  institutions  only,  but  in  the 
he.irts  of  men,  liberty  withered  away, 
and  its  place  was  taken  by  servility  and 
stoicism,  and  Byzantine  Christianity. 
It  may  occur  to  us  that  checks  to  the 
emperor's  authority  over  the  army  might 
have  been  devised.  But  these  are  mod- 
ern notions.  The  army  was  called  into 
existence  not  by  enactments,  but  by  re- 
volution, and  there  was  no  collective 
wisdom  anywhere,  no  parliament  which 
could  call  attention  to  the  danger,  or  dis- 
cuss it,  or  provide  safeguards  against  it. 
But,  at  the  introduction  of  standing 
armies,  the  Roman  citizen  parted  with 
something  else,  something  which  lies 
not  less  near  than  liberty  to  the  springs 
of  human  character.  He  parted  with 
the  conception  of  war  as  the  business  of 
life.  The  great  military  nation  of  the 
world — the  nation  which  had  bred  up 
its  successive  generations  to  the  task  of 
subduing  mankind,  which  by  unxvH^^^ 
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firmness  of  cohesion,  by  enduring  ten- 
acity of  purpose,  by  methodic  study  and 
science  of  destruction,  had  crushed  all 
the  surrounding  nationalities,  not  with  a 
temporary  prostration  merely,  but  with 
utter  and  permanent  dissolution — now 
found  its  work  done  and  its  occupation 
gone.  The  destructive  theory  of  life  had 
worked  itself  out.  The  army  itself 
henceforth  existed  mainly  for  defence, 
and  the  ordinary  citizen  was  no  longer 
concerned  with  hostilities  of  any  kind, 
whether  offensive  or  defensive.  Human 
life  was  forced  to  find  for  itself  a  new 
object.  The  feelings,  the  aspirations, 
the  tastes,  the  habits,  that  had  hitherto 
filled  it  and  given  it  dignity,  became 
suddenly  out  of  date.  It  was  as  if  a 
change  had  passed  over  the  atmosphere 
in  which  men  lived,  as  if  the  temperature 
had  suddenly  fallen  many  degrees,  mak- 
ing all  customs  obsolete  at  once,  giving 
an  antiquated  and  inappropriate  look  to 
the  whole  framework  of  life.  It  was  a 
revolution  which  struck  with  incon- 
gruousness  and  abortiveness  the  very  in- 
stinctive impulses  of  men,  placed  an 
irreconcilable  difference  between  habit 
and  reason,  preconception  and  fact,  edu- 
cation and  experience,  temperament  and 
reality,  the  world  within  and  the  world 
without.  This  might  have  a  bright  side. 
Poets  sang  of  a  golden  age  returned, 
and  they  hymned  industrialism  in  ex- 
quisite language: — 

"Agricola  incurvo  terrain  molitur  aratro.'^ 

But  the  real  enjoyment  of  the  new  state 
of  things  was  still  remote,  and  required 
to  be  nursed  by  habit.  It  was  an  un- 
comfortable transition  when  the  old  in- 
stincts and  ardors  were  superannuated 
and  no  new  animating  principle  yet  dis- 
covered. The  new  bottles  had  come 
before  the  new  wine :  the  loss  was  felt 
far  more  keenly  than  the  gain  ;  the  part- 
ing guest  was  shaken  by  the  hand  more 
warmly  than  the  comer.  A  sullen  torpor 
reigned  in  the  first  years  of  the  millen- 
nium of  peace,  listlessness  fell  upon  the 
dwellers  in  that  uncongenial  Paradise; 
Mars  and  Quirinus  were  dead,  and  He 
who  was  to  consecrate  peace  was  scarcely 
born.  Men  were  conscious  of  a  rapid 
cooling  of  the  air,  of  a  chill  gathermg 
round  them — the  numbness  that  tbllows  a 
great  loss,  the  vacancy  that  succeeds  a 
great  departure : 


"In  urns  and  altars  round, 
A  drear  and  dying  sound 
Affrights  the  flamens  at  their  service  quaint** 

I  hope  to  return  to  this  subject.  Mean- 
while, let  me  point  out  how  the  other 
institutions  of  the  imperial  system  were 
determined  by  the  presence  of  the  stand- 
ing army.  Such  a  great  force  could  not 
be  kept  up,  particularly  as  Augustus 
renounced  the  profitable  course  of  con- 
quest, without  a  rigorous  system  of  tax- 
ation. Augustus  organized  a  land-tax 
for  the  whole  empire,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  fiscal  system  which  in  the 
end  crushed  the  very  life  out  of  the 
people.  Further,  a  great  military  sys- 
tem requires  that  great  power  shall  be 
entrusted  to  individuals.  Personal  au- 
thority is  the  characteristic  military 
principle.  When,  therefore,  the  stand- 
mg  army  was  organized,  this  prin- 
ciple received  a  great  development. 
From  the  beginning,  the  empire  had 
many  more  great  posts  than  the  repub- 
lic. It  created  the  legatus  legionis 
or  commander  of  a  legion  (the  legion 
had  before  been  commanded  in  a  very 
ineffective  way  by  the  tribunes  in  sue 
cession).  This  new  officer,  commanding 
more  than  six  thousand  men,  held 
prsBtoiian  rank,  and  there  were  not  less 
than  twenty-five  such  officers  at  once. 
Besides  this,  three  new  prefectures  were 
created — the  prefecture  of  the  praetorian 
guard,  the  prefecture  of  the  city,  and  the 
prefecture  of  the  watch.  It*  we  compare 
these  new  city  officers  with  the  city 
magistracies  of  the  republic,  we  find 
that  they  confer  a  greater  amount  of 
power  because  their  term  is  not  limited 
to  a  year,  and  also  that  they  all  bear  a 
military  character,  since  an  armed  guard 
was  attached  to  each.  Another  office, 
still  more  characteristic  of  the  empire, 
was  that  of  the  legatua  Atigusti ;  this 
was  the  title  given  to  the  governor  of 
one  of  the  great  frontier  provinces.  He 
united  the  functions  of  civil  governor  with 
the  command  sometimes  of  two  or  three 
legions  and  as  many  allied  troops— that 
is,  an  army  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
men.  Ho  was  appointed  by  the  em- 
peror, and,  like  every  one  else,  respon- 
sible to  him.  It  is  true  that  the  procon- 
suls and  proprietors  of  the  republic  liad 
often  held  power  as  great,  and  with  less 
responsibility;  but  when  the  standing 
army  was  fully  organized  and  the  fron- 
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tier  of  the  empire  finally  determined, 
these  great  commands  became  perma- 
nent, and  not  merely  occasional.  The 
great  legates  of  the  Rhine  were  regularly 
appointed,  always  with  much  the  same 
range  of  power ;  and  as  they  were  not 
chosen  by  the  haphazard  system  of  popu- 
lar election  out  of  a  few  privileged  fami- 
lies,^ but  selected  with  tolerable  impar- 
tiality, for  the  most  part,  out  of  those 
who  bad  approved  their  powers  of  gov- 
ernment in  inferior  positions,  they  ap- 
peared much  more  considerable  person- 
ages than  the  provincial  governors  of 
the  republic.  This  seems  to  me  the 
fairest  side  of  the  imperial  system.  Es- 
sentially military,  it  was  an  incomparable 
school  of  great  military  officers.  It  pro- 
duced in  singular  abundance  men  capa- 
ble of  great  commands,  and  conducting 
themselves  in  such  posts  not  merely  with 
ability,  but  with  justice  and  moderation, 
though  generally  also  with  the  hardness 
of  the  military  profession.  Such  men  as 
Plautius,  Corbulo,  Vespasian,  Agricola, 
Trajan,  all  held  the  post  of  legatus 
Auffusti,  and  they  are  the  glory  of  the 
empire. 

SuiTounded  by  this  splendid  staff  of 
military  officers,  prefects,  legates,  and 
commanders  of  legions,  appeared  the 
Imperator.  In  modem  history,  only 
Napoleon  has  occupied  a  position  at  all 
similar, — absolute  disposer  of  an  army  of 
300,000  men,  and  keeping  his  eye  at  the 
same  time  on  military  operations  as  dis- 
tant from  each  other  as  the  Thames  from 
the  Euphrates.  His  power  was  from 
the  beginning  so  great,  and  became  so 
speedily  unlimited,  that  we  are  apt  to 
lose  ourselves  in  generalities  in  describ- 
ing it.  But  if  we  examine  the  process 
by  which  this  power  grew  up,  if  we 
watch  the  genesis  of  Leviathan,  we  shall 
clearly  see  the  special  need  which  he 
was  differentiated  to  meet — we  shall 
plainly  discover  that  he  sprang,  not  out 
of  democracy,  not  out  of  any  struggle 
for  equality  between  rich  and  poor,  or 
between  citizen  and  provincial,  but  out 
of  the  demand  for  administrative,  and 
especially  military,  centralization.  That 
Julius  Caesar  began  life  as  a  demagogue 
is  a  fact  which  tends  to  confuse  our  no- 
tions of  the  systjem  which  he  introduced. 
Let  us  rather  fix  our  attentions  on  Au- 
gustus, who  founded,  and  organized  the 
empire  as  it  actually  was  and  as  it  lasted 


tUl'the  time  of  Diocletian.  He  began  as 
a  professed  Senatorian,  he  acquired  the 
support  of  the  army,  he  became  ulti- 
mately emperor ;  but  with  the  democracy 
he  never  had  any  connection.  It  was 
the  object  of  his  life  to  justify  his  own 
power  by  showing  the  necessity  of  it, 
and  by  not  taking  more  power  than  he 
could  show  to  be  necessary.  The  pro- 
found tranquillity  of  his  later  years 
proved  that  he  had  satisfied  the  empire. 
The  uneasiness  and  unrest  which  had 
filled  the  whole  century  that  preceded 
the  battle  of  Actium  had  shown  that 
the  empire  wanted  something  which  it 
could  not  find.  The  peace  that  filled 
the  century  which  followed  it,  the  general 
contentment  which  reigned,  except 
among  the  representatives  of  the  fallen 
republic,  showed  that  the  empire  had 
found  that  of  which  it  was  in  search. 
Tet  assuredly  no  comprehensive  enfran- 
chisement, no  democratic  levelling  of 
classes,  had  taken  place.  If  the  ancient 
boundaries  had  been  overleaped  in  the 
times  of  disturbance,  Augustus  devoted 
himself  as  soon  as  peace  was  restored  to 
punishing  such  transgressions,  and  pre- 
venting the  recurrence  of  them.  His 
legislation  is  a  system  of  exclusions,  a 
code  of  privilege  and  class  jealousy.  It 
consists  of  enactments  to  make  the  en- 
franchisement of  slaves  difficult,  enact- 
ments to  prevent  freedmen  from  assuming 
the  privileges  of  the  freebom.  He  endeav- 
oured to  revive  the  decaying  order  of  the 
patriciate,  the  oligarchy  of  the  oligarchy 
itselt^— a  clique  which  excluded  Cato,  and 
into  which  Augustus  himself  had  gained 
admission  only  by  adoption.  He  took 
pains  to  raise  the  character  of  the  Senate, 
which  was  the  representative  of  the 
aristocratic  party,  and  to  depress  the 
Comitia,  which  represented  the  demo- 
cracy. He  bore,  indeed,  to  his  uncle  a 
relation  not  unlike  that  which  Sulla  bort 
to  Marius.  Assuredly,  any  one  who 
studies  the  Augustan  age  alone  would  con- 
clude that  in  the  long  contest  between 
aristocracy  and  democracy,  aristocracy 
had  come  out  victorious.  Both  parties, 
indeed,  had  sacrificed  much,  but  in  the 
Augustan  age  democracy  was  nowhere ; 
aristocracy  was  on  the  lips  of  the  prince 
and  in  his  legislation ;  it  was  unfashion- 
able to  mention  the  name  of  Julius ;  the 
great  historian  of  the  age  spoke  with 
admiration,  and  nowhere  with  reproach, 
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of  his  assassins,  and  earned  from' his 
master  the  epithet  of  the  "  Pompeian." 
Yet  we  are  told  this  did  not  interrupt 
their  friendship.  The  truth  is,  Augustus 
was  very  much  a  Pompeian  himself:  an 
aristociat  to  the  core,  and  sympathizing 
with  the  old  republic  in  all  things,  he 
was  yet  the  worthy  and  legitimate  heir 
of  his  uncle,  because  he  labored  suc- 
cessfully to  complete  what  his  uncle  had 
begun ;  and  this  an  aristocrat  could  do 
as  well  as  a  democrat,  namely,  to  give 
the  Roman  world  centralization. 

Monarchy  has  often  been  used  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  as  a  means  of 
coercing  an  insolent  aristocracy.  The 
Greek  rupawoi  of  the  sixth  century  B.C., 
were  popular  sovereigns  of  this  kind.  But 
monarchy  can  also  be  used  in  the  inte- 
rest of  aristocracy  itself.  Thus  the  mon- 
archy of  Louis  XlV.  was  oppressive  to 
the  people,  and  supported  itself  upon 
the  loyalty  and  sympathy  of  the  noblesse, 
Now  the  Roman  world  wanted  monarchy 
for  its  own  sake,  that  is,  it  wanted  a 
strong  and  centralized  government; 
whether  the  monarchy  favored  the  de- 
mocracy or  the  aristocracy  was  a  matter 
comparatively  of  indifference.  The  first 
monarch  was  democratic,  the  second 
aristocratic,  but  both  were  equally  suc- 
cessful, both  equally  satisfied  the  wants  of 
the  time.  For,  unlike  in  most  respects  as 
Augustus  showed  himself  to  Julius,  he 
followed  him  closely  in  the  one  essential 
point.  Though  without  much  talent  or 
taste  for  war,  he  jealously  kept  in  his 
own  hands  the  whole  military  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire.  Here  alone  he 
showed  no  reserve  and  wore  no  disguise, 
though  in  assuming  civil  powers  no 
monarch  was  ever  more  cautious,  or 
showed  more  anxiety  not  to  go  further 
than  public  necessity  forced  him.  He 
became  peimanent  commander-in-chief; 
and — what  shows  clearly  the  conception 
which  was  formed  of  his  special  function 
— all  provinces  which  were  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  an  enemy,  and  in  which  a 
large  militaiy  establishment  was  to  be 
kept  up,  were  committed  to  his  care,  and 
governed  by  his  commissioners.  He  as- 
sumed, besides,  the  power  of  a  proconsul 
in  every  province,  by  which  means  he 
became  a  kind  of  Governor-General  of 
all  the  conquests  of  Rome.  If  we  ex- 
amine the  powers  which  were  given  to 
Pompey  in  the  war  with  the  pirates,  we 


shall  see  that  they  were  very  similar  to 
these,  and  that  in  fact  the  imperial  sys- 
tem may  be  considered  as  a  kmd  of  per- 
manent Gtibinian  Law,an  arrangement  by 
which  a  general  was  empowered  to  wield 
at  his  discretion  all  the  military  force  of 
the  empire,  and  to  interfere  in  civil  govern- 
ment so  far  as  he  might  consider  the  mili- 
tary exigencies  of  the  State  demanded. 
It  confirms  this  view  to  find  that  the  most 
serious  embarrassment  which  Augustus 
met  with,  particularly  in  his  later  years, 
was  the  evident  superiority  in  railitaiy 
ability  of  Agrippa  to  himself,  for  this 
superiority  carried  with  it  a  sort  of  na- 
tural title  to  supersede  Augustus  as 
emperor,  and  the  difficulty  was  only  sur- 
mounted by  a  kind  of  tacit  compact  by 
which  Augustus  bound  himself  to  deny 
Agrippa  nothing,  and  Agrippa  not  to 
claim  all,  while  in  the  meanwhile  they 
placed  themselves  as  much  as  possible  in 
distant  parts  of  the  empire,  and  so  avoid- 
ed the  danger  of  a  collision.  This  view 
at  the  same  time  explains  the  infinite 
alarm  with  which  Augustus  received  the 
news  of  the  defeat  of  Varus  in  Germany, 
and  the  loss  of  three  legions.  Rome 
had  weathered  much  worse  storms  than 
this.  But  what  struck  Augustus  was 
that  his  system  could  not  stand  for  a 
moment  if  it  did  not  secure  that  for 
which  it  existed,  the  safety  of  the  fron- 
tiers ;  that  liberty  and  republican  pride 
would  be  felt  to  have  been  sacrificed  in 
vain,  that  Cato,  and  Pompey,  and  Cicero, 
and  Brutus  would  seem  to  have  been 
martyrs,  if  the  empire  was  still  liable  to 
barbaric  invasion. 

Considered  in  this  light,  the  imperial 
system  will  appear  to  have  had  for  a 
long  time  a  splendid  success.  Though 
the  imperial  period  is  infeiior  as  a  period 
of  foreign  conquest  to  the  period  of 
Marius,  Sulla,  Pompey,  and  CsBsar,  this 
is  not  owing  to  any  military  superiority 
of  republicanism,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  imperial  system  had  been  practically 
introduced  long  before  it  was  legally 
recognized.  It  was  not  by  republican- 
ism, but  by  a  temporary  suspension  of 
republican  principles  that  the  great  gene- 
rals I  have  just  mentioned  achieved  their 
conquests.  Pompey  in  the  East  and 
Caesar  in  Gaul  were  as  absolute  as  Tra- 
jan, and  it  was  because  they  were  so 
that  they  had  such  great  success.  Their 
conquests,  therefore,  may  be  claimed  for 
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the  imperial  system,  though  not  for  the 
imperial  period;  and  to  estimate  the 
military  effectiveness  of  the  republican 
system,  we  must  look  back  to  the  disas- 
trous years  when  general  after  general 
succumbed  to  Jugurtha's  gold,  and  army 
after  army  to  Cimbrio  hordes.  It  is  truQ 
that  the  imperial  system  did  not  in  the 
long  run  succeed,  that  the  very  evil 
which  it  was  created  to  avert  fell  in  the 
end  upon  the  empire,  that  the  frontier 
was  passed  at  all  points,  and  that  the 
barbaric  world  overbore  the  Roman. 
But  two  centuries  passed  before  the  sys- 
tem showed  any  signs  of  inadequacy. 

Such,  then,  in  its  design  and  in  its 
direct  working  was  the  imperial  system, 
simply  a  concentration  of  military  force. 
But  since  it  affected  such  a  vast  area, 
its  indirect  consequences  are  not  less  im- 
portant than  its  direct  ones.  Of  these 
the  principal  were  two,  the  extinction  of 
liberty,  and  the  increase  of  matenal 
happiness.  Of  the  first  I  have  already 
spoken ;  it  is  displaved  in  a  striking 
light  throughout  the  history  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  its  relation  to  the  emperors.  The 
Senate  had  always  been  the  vital  insti- 
tution of  republican  Rome.  In  it  was 
embodied  the  force  which  had  resisted 
Hannibal,  which  had  made  the  Italians 
into  a  compact  and  homogeneous  peo- 
ple, which  had  subjugated  Sicily,  Spain, 
Greece,  and  Carthage.  Without  this  in- 
stitution, this  body  of  life-peers  freely 
chosen  by  a  people  who  liked  neither 
self-government  nor  slavery,  but  liberty 
to  choose  their  governors — without  the 
freedom  of  each  senator  with  respect  to 
the  rest,  and  the  freedom  of  the  people 
in  the  election  of  the  Senate,  Rome 
could  never  have  become  great.  The 
popular  assemblies  had  always  been  in> 
significant  by  the  side  of  the  Senate,  and 
Augustus  was  right  to  elevate  the  Sen- 
ate rather  than  the  popular  assemblies 
when  he  wished  to  persuade  the  people 
that  their  venerated  republic  still  existed. 
Henceforward  the  Senate  and  the  em- 
peror confronted  each  other  like  the  past 
and  the  present.  The  Senate  was  re- 
spected ;  it  was  replenished  with  the 
leading  men  of  the  time ;  trouble  was 
even  taken  by  the  emperors  to  maintain 
its  character ;  it  was  eloquent ;  its  de- 
bates and  the  lives  of  its  members  pre- 
served the  tradition  of  old  Roman  vir- 
tues ;  it  was  allowed  to  talk  republican- 


ism, and  to  canonize  the  ^'Pharsalica 
turba,"  the  martyrs  who  had  fallen  in 
resisting  Csesar ;  it  was  highly  cultivated 
and  fond  of  writing  history,  a  dignified 
literary  club.  But  it  had  not  power,  in 
truth  it  had  not  reality.  It  is  a  painful 
or  a  majestic  phenomenon,  according  as 
it  acts  or  refrains  from  action.  When  it 
acts,  it  is  like  Lear  with  his  hundred 
knights  brawling  in  his  daughter's  pal- 
ace. In  a  moment  the  wicked  look 
comes  upon  Regan's  face ;  the  feeling  of 
his  helplessness  returns  upon  the  old 
man,  and  the  hysterica  passio  shakes 
him.  But  so  long  as  it  remains  passive 
it  is  an  impressive  symbol,  and  there  is 
something  touching  in  the  respect  with 
which  the  emperors  treated  it.  Seldom 
has  any  State  shown  such  a  filial  feeling 
towards  its  own  past  as  the  Romans 
showed  in  the  tenderness  with  which 
they  preserved  through  centuries  a  futile 
and  impotent  institution,  because  it  re- 
presented the  institutions  of  their  ances- 
tors. Like  a  portrait  of  the  founder  of 
the  family  in  some  nobleman's  house, 
such  was  the  Senate  in  the  city  of  the 
Csesars.  It  was  not  expected* to  move 
or  act ;  nay,  its  moving  seemed  prodigi- 
ous and  ominous ;  it  was  expected  "  pic- 
ture-like to  hang  by  the  wall ; "  and  so 
long  as  it  did  this  it  was  in  no  danger 
of  being  desoised  or  thought  superflu- 
ous, but,  on  the  contrary,  was  held  pre- 
cious and  dear. 

Meanwhile  liberty  was  actually  dead, 
and  several  centuries  passed  in  which 
Europe  resembled  Asia.  That  effemi- 
nacy fell  upon  men  which  always  infects 
them  when  they  live  for  a  long  time 
under  the  rule  of  an  all-powerful  sol- 
diery. But  with  effeminacy  there  came 
in  process  of  time  a  development  of  the 
feminine  virtues.  Men  ceased  to  be  ad- 
venturous, patriotic,  just,  magnanimous ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  became 
chaste,  tender-hearted,  loyal,  religious, 
and  capable  of  infir.ite  endurance  in  a 
good  cause. 

The  second  indirect  consequence  was 
an  increase  of  material  happiness. 

The  want  of  system,  which  had  ex- 

Eosed  the  empire  to  foreign  enemies, 
ad  created  at  the  same  time  much  in- 
ternal misery.  Imperialism,  introducing 
system  and  unity,  gave  the  Roman  world 
in  the  first  place  internal  tranquillity. 
The  ferocious  civil  conflicts  of  Marius 
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and  Sulla  had  sprung  out  of  republican 
passions,  which  were  now  for  good  as 
well  as  for  evil  stilled.  The  piracy  which 
had  reigned  in  the  Mediterranean  was 
no  longer  possible  with  a  permanent 
Gabinian  Law,  with  a  Pompey  always  at 
the  head  of  affairs.  One  new  danger, 
indeed,  was  introduced — the  danger  of 
military  revolutions ;  but,  formidable  as 
the  power  of  the  army  was,  it  was  found 
possible  to  restrain  it  from  the  worst  ex- 
tremities for  two  centuries.  The  dread- 
ful year  69,  which  recalled  the  days  of 
Cinna,  was  the  only  serious  interruption 
to  the  tranquil  course  of  government 
between  the  accession  of  Augustus  and 
the  death  of  Aurelius.  Whatever  Caesar 
took  from  his  country,  he  gave  it  two 
centuries  of  peaceful  government. 

Once  more :  he  gave  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  empire  a  somewhat  more 
equitable  spirit.  It  was  not  for  this  pur- 
pose that  his  army  raised  him  to  power, 
out  centralization  carried  with  it  of 
necessity  this  result.  The  cruelty  with 
which  the  provinces  were  governed  was 
of  the  kind  that  is  always  produced  in 
government  by  want  of  system.  There 
was  no  one  upon  whom  it  was  incum- 
bent to  consider  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
vinces. The  Senate,  to  which  all  such 
affairs  were  left,  consisted  of  the  very 
men  who  had  the  strongest  interest  in 
plunder  and  extortion.  The  provincial 
governments  were  divided  among  the 
arifltocracy  as  so  much  prefennent ;  the 
whole  order  lived  upon  the  plunder  of 
the  world,  and  nothing  is  more  manifest 
than  that  such  a  system  could  never  be 
refonned  from  within.  The  difficulty  of 
getting  the  House  of  Commons  to  put 
down  bribery  at  elections  would  have 
been  as  nothing  compared  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  inducing  the  Roman  Senate  to 
reform  the  government  of  the  provinces. 
The  new  power  which  was  now  created 
proved  very  serviceable  for  this  end. 
The  emperor  had  no  interest  in  any 
misgovernment ;  he  was  in  a  position  to 
judge  it  coldly,  and  he  had  power  to 
punish  it.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
general  revision  of  the  whole  adminis- 
tration which  now  took  place,  the  es- 
tablishments of  the  provincial  governors 
were  put  upon  a  better  footing,  and,  in 
particular,  stated  salaries  were  assigned 
to  them.  A  better  system  undoubtedly 
was  introduced,  and  we  may  believe  that 


the  monstrous  misgovernment  of  the  re- 
public passed  away.  From  this' time  it 
may  probably  be  said  of  the  countries 
conquered  by  Rome  that  they  were  bet- 
ter governed  than  they  had  been  in  their 
times  of  independence.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  governed  posi- 
tively well.  Oppression  and  extortion, 
though  on  a  reduced  scale,  seem  still  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day. 

In  conclusion,  then,  that  great   con- 
troversy between    Cajsar  and  Brutus, 
that    question  whether    Caesar  was    a 
benefactor  or  a  scourge  to  his  kind, 
seems  to  me  too  vast  to  be  answered 
-with   any  confidence.     The  change  he 
accomplished  had  remote  consequences 
not  less  momentous  than  the  immediate 
ones.     If  the  nations  owed  to  hini  two 
centuries  of  tranquillity,  it  is  not  less 
true  that  the  supremacy  which  he  gave 
to  military  force  in  the  moment  when 
he  ordered  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon, 
led  to  the  frightful  military  anarchy  of 
the  third  century,  and  ultimately  to  the 
establishment  of  Oriental  sultanism  in 
Europe.    If  he  relieved  considerably  the 
oppression  of  the  provinces,  he  also  de- 
stroyed the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  Ro- 
mans, and  I  do  not  feel  able  to  calculate 
exactly  how  much  is  lost  when  freedom 
is  lost..   But  what  it  is  hard  for  us  to 
compute,  I  am  persuaded  that  Caesar 
himself  could  calculate  far  less.     Like 
other  great  conquerors,  he   had   "the 
hook  in  his  nose,"   and    accomplished 
changes  far  more  and  greater  and  other 
than  he  knew.  He  had  energy,  versatility, 
and  unconquerable  resolution,   but  he 
was  no  philosopher ;  and  yet  to  measure 
in  any  degree  the  consequences  of  such 
actions  would  have  taxed  an  Aristotle. 
I  believe  that  he  looked  very  little  he- 
fore  him,  that  he  began  life  an   angry 
demagogue,  with  views  scarcely  exteod- 
ed  beyond  the  city  ;  that  in  the  anarchy 
of  the  time  he  saw  his  chance  of  rising 
to  power  by  grasping  the  skirts  of  Pom- 
pey ;  that  in  Gaul  he  had  no  views  that 
any  other  j)roconfiul  might  not  have  had, 
only  greater  ability  to  realize  them  ;  that 
at  the  head  of  his  army  and  his  province  | 
he  felt  to  the  full  a  great  man's  delight 
in  ruling  strongly  and  well ;  that  during 
this  period  the  corruption  of  the  Senate 
and  the  anarchy  of  the  city  became  more 
and  more  contemptible  to  him,  but  tbat 
in   the   civil  war  his  objects  were  siill 
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mainly  personal;  and  that  it  was  not 
till  he  found  himself  master  of  the  Ro- 
man world  that  his  ideas  became  as  vast 


as  his  mission,  and  that  he  became  in 
any  way  capable  of  understanding  the 
purport  of  his  own  career. 


•  ♦• 


The  student. 
DARWINISM  AND  DESIGN. 


Few  subjects  excite  more  interest  in 
thoughtful  minds  than  the  influence 
which  modern  scientific  ideas  exert  upon 
religious  belief.  From  many  portions 
of  this  subject,  the  plan  of  The  Student 
would  compel  us  to  abstain.  A  scienti- 
fic magazine  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to 
be  adapted  to  all  seekers  of  scientific 
knowledge,  without  reference  to  their 
creedsi  There  ought  on  the  one  hand 
to  be  no  shrinking  from  an  honest  state- 
ment of  fact  or  discovery,  and  on  the 
other,  no  attempt  to  make  them  assist 
in  theological  proselytism.  Well  edu- 
cated men  in  all  the  churches  recognize 
the  importance  of  science,  and  to  be 
true  to  our  special  function,  there  should, 
in  our  pages,  be  nothing  that  can  sepa- 
rate us  from  a  single  honest  and  earnest 
inquiry  into  nature's  truth. 

But  while  determined  not  to  deviate 
from  this  impartial  position,  there  are 
aspects  of  Darwinism  affecting  the 
argument  of  design  in  Creation,  to 
which  we  may  advert  in  the  hope  of 
clearing    away  logical    misconceptions. 

Darwinism  is  only  one  of  several 
branches  of  a  kind  of  philosophy  long 
known  to  students  of  the  historical  de- 
velopments of  human  thought.  The 
Darwinian  apparatus  consists  in  a  multi- 
tude of  facts  collected  from  an  immense 
field  of  research,  and  pointing  to  par- 
ticular methods  by  which  hereditary 
changes  in  the  organic  world  may  lead 
to  the  preservation  or  extinction  of  par- 
ticular forms.  That  oflTspring  sometimes 
vary  from  the  parental  type,  is  beyond 
dispute ;  that  such  variations  are  some- 
times hereditary,  is  equally  beyond  dis- 
pute, nor  can  any  one  deny  that  when  a 
modification  arises  which  gives  a  group 
of  creatures  more  power  to  fight  their 
battle  of  life,  they  will  be  benefited 
thereby,  and  may  multiply  and  flourish 
in  situations  where  creatures  not  so 
modified  would  die  out.  The  extent  to 
which  Darwin's  "  Natural  Selection  "  is 
sufllicient  to  account  for  the  changes 
that  have  occurred,  is  open  to  question. 


Laws  and  principles  of  which  we  have 
a!s  yet  no  cognizance,  may  assume  an 
importance  we  are  not  prepared  for; 
but  no  fresh  discovery  can  invalidate  the 
facts  on  which  Darwin  and  his  followers 
rely.  No  one  who  has  weeded  a  garden 
can  doubt  the  reality  of  the  "  battle  of 
life"  which  he  pourtrays,  and  no  one 
who  bias  watched  insects  attacking 
plants,  birds  assailing  insects,  and  cli- 
mate, with  its  fluctuations,  frequently 
fighting  against  all,  can  doubt  that  the 
natural  world  does  present  a  scene  of 
struggle,  in  which  the  strongest  and  the 
best  protected  prevail,  while  the  weaker 
and  less  protected  have  to  give  way. 
Of  course,  such  terius  as  "  strong  "  and 
•'  weak,"  must  be  understood  in  a  wide 
sense — a  delicately  organized  plant,  for 
example,  may  be  characterized  by  the 
former  epithet,  when  compared  with  a 
much  more  robust  vegetable,  if  it  sur- 
passes the  latter  in  power  of  extracting 
nutriment  from  a  particular  soil,  or  in 
withstanding  prolonged  drought,  excess 
of  moisture,  or  extremes  of  temperature. 
But  the  natural  world  is  not  made  up  of 
contention  and  strife,  any  more  than 
those  elements  constitute  the  sum  of 
human  society.  Natural  adaptations  of 
the  most  varied  and  wonderful  kinds 
abound,  none  being  more  remarkable 
than  those  which  the  Darwinians  adduce. 
What  can  be  more  amazing  than  the 
dependence  of  a  flower  upon  an  insect, 
so  that  the  butterfly,  moth,  or  humble 
bee  is  made  the  carrier  of  pollen  from 
one  corolla  to  another,  and  an  animal 
thus  provides  for  the  perpetuation  of  a 
vegetable  race.  What  savors  more  of 
design  than  the  "mimicry"  which  has 
been  frequently  illustrated  in  our  pages, 
a  plan  by  which  a  defenceless  creature 
assumes  the  aspect  of  a  strong  one,  a 
delicate  creature  the  appearance  of  a 
tough  one,  or  a  buttei-fly  when  perching 
on  a  twig  becomes  indistinguishable 
from  a  dead  leaf,  and  in  each  case 
enemies  are  deceived,  and  security  ob- 
tained ? 
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If  a  new  writer  desired  to  compile  the 
most  elaborate  and  convincing  series  of 
design  arguments,  he  would  have  re- 
conrse  to  the  Darwinian  armory  for  the 
most  striking  of  recently  ascertained 
facts.  Why  then  is  Darwinism  in  many 
quarters  contrasted  with  and  opposed  to 
aesign  ?  Tlie  answer  may  be  tound  in 
the  defects  of  the  older  forms  of  the  de- 
sign argument,  rather  than  in  any  con- 
clusion that  logically  follows  from  Dar- 
winian speculations.  The  fundamental 
error  in  the  old,  and  in  all  popular^  as 
contrasted  with  acioitific^  design  argu- 
ments, is  anthropomorphism.  Paley's 
watch  indicated  a  human  mechanician  as 
the  designer,  and  he  and  his  followers 
contemplated  natural  productions  pretty 
mnch  as  if  they  were  contrivances  some- 
what similar  to  a  watch. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  average 
human  mind  would  arrive  by  methods  of 
natural  theology  at  the  conception  of, 
and  the  belief  in,  a  Deity ;  but  as  natu- 
ral theology  is  ordinarily  pursued  in 
countries  alrendy  in  long  possession  of 
the  leading  religious  ideas,  natural  facts 
are  rarely  studied  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  is  a  great  superinten- 
ding mind,  but  the  existence  of  such  a 
beinff  is  assumed,  and  the  facts  are 
studied  afterwards.  Now,  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  endowed  with 
corresponding  power,  logically  excludes 
contrivance  in  the  human  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  always  very  well  to  show 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  breathing  in 
water,  and  to  demonstrate  how  the  gill 
of  the  fish  is  adapted  to  acirate  blood 
imder  such  circumstances,  but  we  must 
rigidly  exclude  the  notion  of  difficulty 
when  we  speak  of  Divine  action.  If  a 
man  had  to  make  a  piece  of  apparatus 
in  order  that  he  might  oxidize  a  sub- 
stance kept  in  water  by  means  of  the  air 
that  water  contained,  and  if  he  had  to 
accomplish  this  object  without  letting 
the  water  mix  with  the  substance  to  be 
ozydized,  he  would  have  difficulties  to 
overcome,  and  his  success  would  be  a 
manifestation  of  skill.  To  act  with  skill 
is,  however,  the  quality  of  a  finite  being, 
accomplishing  something  which  presents 
difficulties,  and  doing  it  better  than  many 
other  beings  of  the  same  sort  could  do 
it,  or  doing  it  when  others  could  not  do  it 
at  all.  We  never  speak  of  a  man  walking 
skilfully,  if  he  only  walks  like  ordinary 


folks,  in  common  situations ;  but  if  any 
one  walks  well  on  a  narrow  wall,  or  a 
rope,  or  on  slippery  ice,  then  we  recog- 
nize superiority,  and  we  talk  of  skill. 
Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  nature  is 
regulated  by  a  Great  First  Cause,  there 
can,  strictly  speaking,  be  no  difficulty  and 
no  skill  in  any  of  her  operations.  We 
may  look  for  design  and  for  wisdom,  but 
not  for  any  quality  which  would  reduce 
Divine  operations  to  the  level  of  human 
ones. 

Many  of  the  older  comparative  anato- 
mists contented  themselves  with  regard- 
ing animal  or  vegetable  organization 
siiiyjly  from  what  is  called  the  teleologi- 
cal  point  of  view.  They  saw,  or  fancied 
they  saw,  the  final  cause,  or  reason  wliy, 
everything  was  done.  They  collected 
together  a  great  mass  of  information 
concerning  special  adaptations,  and  it 
was  assumed  that  no  organ,  or  portion 
of  an  animal,  not  deformed,  was  without 
its  special  use  to  that  particular  creature ; 
but  plain  and  palpable  facts  did  not  sus- 
tain the  universal  application  of  this 
theory.  Animals  were  found  w^ith  rudi- 
mentary parts — bones,  for  example, 
which,  if  developed,  might  have  suppor- 
ted a  kangaroo-like  pouch— to  whicn  no 
function  could  be  assigned,  and  in  these 
cases,  which  are  very  numerous,  the  doc- 
trine of  special  application  broke  down. 
Then  came  theories  of  "  types,"  and  if 
anything  appeared  in  a  creature  that 
was  not  of  any  use  to  it,  the  explanation 
was  that  the  creature  in  question  belong- 
ed to  a  group  all  formed  according  to 
"  type,"  and  the  rudimentary,  or  useless 
part,  wjis  put  in  to  make  it  conform  to 
the  typical  idea,  something  like  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  old  gardener,  who  had  a 
particular  "type"  of  uniformity  so 
strongly  in  his  mind,  that  having  put  a 
naughty  boy  in  one  corner,  he  put  a  good 
boy  in  the  opposite  one  not  to  damage 
the  design.  Further  knowledge  left  the 
"  types "  high  and  dry  on  the  shores  of 
metaphysical  abstraction,  and  introduced 
the  notion  of  descent  with  variationSy 
according  to  which  the  occurrence  of 
non-essential,  useless,  or  rudimentary 
points  admits  of  easy  explanation. 

Descent  with  variation,  the  struggle 
for  existence,  and  the  "  survival  of  the 
fittest,"  may  all  be  portions  of  a  grand 
scheme,  definite  in  design  and  certain  of 
accomplishment,  although  they  do  not 
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coincide  with  anthropomorphic  concep- 
tions of  a  Divine  plan.  Those  who  op- 
pose the  new  philosophy — or  the  old 
philosophy  in  its  new  form,  if  that  phrase 
be  preferred — talk  of  nature  being  in 
the  Darwinian  conception  a  seiies  of 
"  trials  and  experiments,"  through  which, 
after  many  failures,  success  is  reached. 
We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  elabo- 
rate argument  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
this  statement,  but  it  is  worth  while  to 
consider  that  the  incidents  wrongfully 
named  ^'  trials  and  experiments"  do  not 
involve  limitations  of  knowledge  and 
power  so  much  as  was  done  by  the  "  con- 
trivances "  of  the  old  design  argument. 
Anxiety  for  final  results  and  impatience 
at  going  through  intermediate  stages 
belong  to  man  as  a  finite  being,  and  it* 
he  imputes  similar  thoughts  and  feelings 
to  the  Deity,  he  may  make  a  gross  mis- 
take. If  a  man  undertakes  to  make  pins 
or  shoes,  he  would  be  deemed  to  fail,  if 
thousands  of  his  productions  stopped 
short  of  completion,  but  who  can  sup- 
pose that  nature  fails  because  myriads  of 
seeds  never  come  to  plants,  and  thou- 
sands of  animals  die  in  the  early  stages 
of  their  existence  ? 

Scientific  discoveries  not  only  link  other 
organic  structures  of  our  globe  together 
as  one  great  unity ;  they  show  our  earth 
itself  to  be  but  a  portion  of  some  still 
greater  unity,  exemplifying  a  divine 
thought  too  vast  for  us  to  grasp,  and  yet 
essential  to  be  known  before  we  can  tell 
the  meaning  of  the  constituent  parts. 
The  "  success  of  nature  " — if  we  may  use 
a  term  so  objectionably  anthropomorphic 
— is  evidently  not  moulded  according  to 
human  notions.  We  do  not  understand, 
for  example,  why  the  civilization  of  the 
human  family  has  been  so  slow;  we  can- 
not tell  why  races  are  allowed  to  die  out 
without  reaching  any  high  point  of  de- 
velopment ;  why  nations  have  decayed, 
and  other  nations  risen  upon  their  ruins. 
If  we  talk  of  "  experiment "  when  we 
speculate  on  doctrmes  of  development, 
we  might  as  well  apply  the  term  to  the 
introduction  of  numerous  savage  tribes, 
their  location  under  various  circum- 
stances, and  to  their  rare  and  occasional 
emergence  into  civilized  life.  Or  we 
might  speak  of  "experiments"  in  our 
modem  European  countries  in  which 
multitudes  of  individuals  struggle  against 
various  difficulties,  and  a  large  propor- 


tion fail.  Surely  we  may  assume,  that 
for  reasons  which  the  limitations  of  our 
knowledge  prevent  us  from  understand- 
ing, the  natural  plan  requires  a  boundless 
development  of  life  in  all  forms,  and  in 
all  stages,  and  with  changes  ever  going 
on.  We  can  see  a  large  amount  of  hap- 
piness and  enjoyment  scattered  broadcast 
amon^  the  beings  susceptible  of  such 
sensations,  and  we  notice  also,  suffering, 
decay,  and  what  we  call  premature  death. 
No  one  supposes  that  the  mouse  enjoys 
being  tormented  by  the  cat,  or  that  the 
man  enjoys  the  failure  of  his  hopes,  but 
all  vicissitudes  are  contemplated  by  the 
religious  faculties  as  leading  to,  or  con- 
nected with,  some  ultimate  good.  Na- 
tural theology  must  not  be  discouraged 
or  surprised,  because  it  meets  in  the  or- 
ganic world  with  puzzles  similar  to  those 
which  it  encounters  in  the  moral  world, 
and  doctrines  of  development  must  not 
be  accused  of  introducing  difficulties 
which  are  not  peculiar  to  it,  but  which 
no  mode  of  philosophizing  can  avoid,  and 
which  we  cannot  expect  to  solve  whilie 
the  known  and  the  unknown  stand  in 
the  relation  of  a  little  star  and  a  great 
dark  sky. 

That  certain  animals  see  because  they 
have  eyes,  and  that  birds  fly  because  they 
have  wings,  are  statements  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  doctrines  of  final  causes, 
though  it  is  easy  to  place  them  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  common  assertion  that  the 
animals  in  question  were  endowed  with 
eyes  in  order  that  they  might  see,  and 
that  the  birds  were  gifted  with  wings  in 
order  that  they  might  fly.  To  perfect 
the  design  argument  when  it  it  applied 
to  elucidate  a  system  of  descent  with 
modifications,  struggles  with  life  condi- 
tions, and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  we 
have  to  show  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  changes  which  occur  in  the  organic 
world,  follow  a  law,  or  set  of  laws,  in- 
dicative of  intelligence,  and  capable  of 
working  out  beneficial  results.  At 
present,  the  physiological  laws  which 
determine  the  condition  under  which  off*- 
spring  faithfully  transmit  or  depart  from 
the  peculiarities  of  the  parental  type  are 
unknown,  and  it  is  only  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  natural  plan  that  comes  with- 
in cognizance.  So  that  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  have  clear  information  as  to  either 
purposes  or  conclusions.  Darwin  ob- 
serves, "  however  much  we  may  wish  it, 
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we  cannot  blindly  follow  Professor  Asa 
Gray  in  his  belief,  that  variation  has  been 
led  ^  along  certain  beneficial  lines  like  a 
stream  along  definite  and  useful  lines  of 
irrigation.'  If  we  assume  that  each  par- 
ticular variation  was  from  the  beginning 
of 'all  time  preordained,  the  plasticity  of 
organisation  which  leads  to  many  injuri- 
ous deviations  of  structure,  as  well  as 
that  redundant  power  of  reproduction 
which  invariably  leads  to  a  struggle  for 
existence,  and  as  a  consequence  to  the 
selection  or  survival  of  the  fittest,  must 
appear  to  us  superfluous  laws  of  nature." 
We  cited  this  passage  and  remarked 
upon  it  when  it  was  first  published  in  Mr. 
Darwin's  ^^  Plants  and  Animals  under 
Domestication."  His  argument  simply  re- 
minds us  of  a  difficulty  not  at  all  peculiar 
to  natural  history  or  physiology,  but 
which  encounters  us  in  all  directions. 
Evidently  it  is  not  the  plan  of  nature  to 
reach  what  we  call  good  ends,  without 
what  look  like  breaks,  interruptions,  and 
failures.  If  speculations  on  the  moditica- 
tions  of  organic  beings  according  to  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Darwin,  bring  us  into 
contact  with  many  fresh  puzzles  and  per- 
plexities of  this  description,  they  also 
supply  a  fresh  store  of  facts,  which  tend 
to  increase  our  belief  that  the  system  is 
conformable  to  our  religious  instincts  and 
moral  nature.  No  natural  theologian  can 
affirm  that  any  theory  yet  propounded, 
supplies  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  all 
the  moral  difficulties,  or  intellectual  diffi- 
culties which  stand  in  the  way  of  a  perfect 
comprehension  of  the  character  of  the 
great  plan.  Why  it  is  obviously  benevo- 
lent in  a  thousand  directions,  and  appa- 
rently harsh  in  a  thousand  others,  we  do 
not  knoto,  any  more  from  Darwin  than 
we  did  from  Paley,  but  we  certainly  are 
not  left  in  a  denser  mist ;  and  as  modern 
researches  have  enabled  us  to  catch 
glimpses  of  a  far  wider,  more  complicated, 
and  comprehensive  plan  than  the  older 


thinkers  had  any  conception  of,  we  niay, 
while  lamenting  the  limitations  of  our 
mental  vision,  take  comfort  in  the  belief 
that  in  the  vast  regions  of  the  yet  un- 
known, there  lie  ample  satisfaction  for  all 
our  hopes,  and  ample  resolution  of  all  our 
doubt.  Did  modern  science  narrow  the 
aspect  of  the  natural  plan,  doubt  would 
grow  and  faith  decrease,  but  when  we 
are  led  to  consider  what  may  be  the  re- 
quirements of  a  system  uniform  in  char- 
acter, extending  through  all  time,  and 
comprehending  all  space,  there  is  no 
wonder  that  we  are  lost  in  any  efforts  to 
solve  the  ultimate  problem  of  the  whole. 
We  are  only  entitled  to  ask  of  each 
science  to  unfold  its  own  particular  truth. 
The  naturalist  and  the  physiologist  or 
biologist  speculating  on  the  origin  of  life 
and  species,  are  bound  to  apply  a  strictly 
logical  and  exact  method.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  suggestions  of  the 
imagination,  except  to  test  them  by  com- 
parison with  fact ;  or  with  the  prompt- 
mgs  of  the  emotions  and  feelings,  except 
to  prevent  their  leading  reason  and  ac- 
curate deduction  astray.  Man  must  not 
delude  himself  by  overstating  what  he 
knows,  or  making  what  he  wishes  the 
measure  of  what  he  pretends  to  under- 
stand. Even  when  observation,  experi- 
ment, and  reason  have  done  their  work, 
he  must  not  expect  that  they  can  make 
them  all  clear.  Were  the  obsei-vation 
large  enough,  and  the  reason  wide 
enough,  all  darkness  might  disappear,  but 
explorations  of  nature  by  short-lived 
travellers,  with  feeble  faculties,  bound  to 
a  small  spot  on  one  small  globe,  can  yield 
no  conclusive  interpretation,  but  may 
help  us  to  get  nearer  to  the  Source  of 
Light,  if  we  allow  conviction  and  belief 
to  be  successively  modified  as  more  facts 
are  understood,  and  let  the  battle  of 
opinions  be  freely  fought  out,  until  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  terminates  the  strife. 
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*  The  Letters  and  the  Life  of  Frands  Bacon, 
including  aU  the  Occasional  Works,  dtc, ,  with  a 
Commentary,  Biographical  and  Historical,  by 
James  Spedding.  Vols.  iii.  iv.  8vo.  London : 
Longman  k  Co.,  1868. 


edition  of  the  letters,  speeches,  and  occa- 
sional writings  of  Lord  Bacon,  with  his 
connecting  narrative  of  them,  closed 
with  the  fall  of  Essex,  bringing  down 
his  life  to  1601,  At  the  end  of  six  years 
we  have  a  second  instalment  of  a  work 
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which  for  the   patience,   industry  and 
sagacity  of  its  editor  ranks  in  merit  be- 
side the  histories  of  Mr.  Carlyle.     If  Mr. 
Spedding  has* not  made  haste,  neither 
has  he  taken  rest  in  his  labors;    and 
indeed,  had  he  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  un  weaned  investigation,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  an  honorable  and  high  posi- 
tion among  the  writers  of  the  day.  The 
reading  public  may  perhaps  be   more 
astonished  at  the  versatility  of  book- 
makers who  pass  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years  from  the  borders  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  to  Tower  Hill :  but  the  thought- 
ful reader  mil  be  inclined  to  applaud  an 
author  who  weighs  bis  facts  and  words 
in  a  balance  as  exact  as   goldsmiths' 
scales,  and   whose  zeal  for  his  subject 
never  overrides  his  care  for  the  very 
truth.     There  may  be  different  opinions 
about  Bacon's  character,  but  there  can 
be  none  about  his  biographer's  accuracy. 
Of  the   other    signal  virtues  of  these 
volumes  we  shall  have  occasion  to  make 
mention  as  we  pass  them  under  review. 
That  the  third  and  fourth  volumes 
will  prove  as  generally  interesting  as 
their  predecessors  can  hardly  be  expect- 
ed,   in  these  Bacon,  though  still  in  the 
fore  rank  of  the  narrative,  is  yet  less 
prominent  either  for  his  fortunes  or  mis- 
fortunes than  he  was  in  the  first  and 
second.   Mo  great  crucial  question  affect- 
ing him,  such  as  his  relations  to  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  occurs  in  these  volumes :  there 
are  far  fewer  glimpses  into  his  family  or 
private  life :  his  brother  Anthony  appears 
m  them  only  to  die :  his  mother  is  no 
longer  on  the  scene  with  her  vivid  let- 
ters and  her  strong  personality :  Queen 
Elizabeth  is  on  the  borders  of  the  grave : 
the  great  mutations  of  her  reign  are 
over  ;  the  elder  brood  of  her  statesmen 
in  the  tomb :  a  new  era  has  come  to  the 
birth,  and  the  foundations  are  being  laid 
for  the  next  great  revolution  of  Britain, 
a  revolution  m  which  religion  and  poli- 
tics were  still  mingled  together,  but  in 
which  their  positions    were    reversed. 
The  work  of  the  Reformation  is  past : 
the  work  of  parliamentary  government, 
at  least  in  its  modern  import,  is  begin- 
ning.   In    1601,  with   which  year  the 
third  volume  of  Lord  Baco7i?8  Letters 
and  Life  opens,  Bacon  was  forty  years 
old,  consulted  by  Elizabeth,  engaged  in 
professional  and  political  business,  cor- 
responding with  the  rulers  of  the  State, 
New  SxRiBSy  Vol.  X  No.  4. 


but  as  yet  neither  in  high  office  nor 
perhaps,  except  in  the  immediate  circle 
of  lawyera  and  State  ministers,  at  all 
conspicuous.  We  are  left  to  infer  that 
he  was  a  man  of  mark;  the  full  measure 
of  his  reputation  will  be  read  in  the  con- 
cluding volumes  of  Mr.  Spedding's  work. 
We  find  him  active  in  parliament  and  in 
the  law  courts:  yet  Salisbury  in  the  one 
and  Coke  in  the  other  attracted  far  more 
notice  than  Bacon  had  hitherto  done: 
and  as  for  his  philosophical  reputation, 
there  were  perhaps  not  ten  men  in  Eng- 
land in  1601  who  had  heard  of  or  cared 
to  be  told  of  it.  He  saw  inferior  men, 
and  sometimes  younger  men  also,  put 
over  his  head :  he  watched  a  new  tmie 
coming,  yet  no  one  beckoned  him  to  ad- 
vance with  it,  much  less  to  take  the 
rudder  into  his  hand.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  and  indeed,  nearly  throughout 
these  recently  publis^hed  volumes,  we 
must  be  content  with  following  his  steps 
as  an  active  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  a  ready  but  not  actually 
official  adviser  of  the  king  or  the  minis- 
ter, as  one  still  walking  on  a  level  road 
of  public  business  with  much  credit  to 
himself,  but  scarcely,  if  we  take  only  a 
contemporary  view  of  his  position,  with 
conspicuous  distinction.  The  fourth  vol- 
ume has  nearly  closed,  when  Bacon  at 
length  is  appointed  attorney-general. 
Twelve  years — ^tedious  and  disappoint- 
ing, if  not  quite  disheartening  years — 
of  his  life  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Spedding 
in  the  present  instalment  of  his  work. 

One  important  change  indeed  there 
was  during  this  period  in  Bacon's  per- 
sonal relatione  He  mamed :  but  the 
young  Lady  Bacon  by  no  means  supplies 
the  place  of  the  old  one;  and  whether 
her  husband  regarded  his  acquisition  as 
a  fortunate  one  we  are  left  to  imagine, 
for  his  biographer  treats  of  the  matt^^r 
with  rather  provoking  indifference.  We 
are  told  by  him  that  the  bride  was  "  an 
alderman's  daughter,"  **an  handsome 
maiden,"  and  "  to  his  liking,"  and,  more- 
over, that  she  had  land  and  money.  So 
far  all  was  well ;  neither  does  it  appear 
that  Bacon's  mother-in-law,  although  ^^a 
little  violent  lady,"  gave  him  any  partic- 
ular trouble.  But  any  impertinent  curi- 
osity we  may  have  on  the  subject  of  Sir 
Francis  and  my  Lady  Bacon  is  thus 
gravely  rebuked  by  our  philosophic 
guide  to  the  Baconiana : 
26 
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"  Wlien  the  domestic  relations  of  a  mnii  so 
conspicuou.^  as  Bacon  attract  no  notice,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  they  are  peaceable  and  quiet ; 
and  twenty  years  of  married  life  in  which  the 
gi  sA\'B  and  r'candal-mongers  of  the  time  found 
nothing  to  talk  about  have  a  ritrht  to  remain 
exempt  from  intrusion.  In  outward  circum- 
stances it  j'ppears  to  have  been  a  very  suitable 
match;  the  wife's  fortune  being  a  little  less 
than  the  annual  value  of  the  hu«band*s  inherited 
estate,  and  her  t^ocial  rank  a  liitle  lower;  but 
not  much.  Taking  his  po'^ition  and  prospects 
into  account,  it  was  ctrta-nly  a  ^ood  match 
for  her,  nor  was  it  a  bad  one  for  him.  And  I 
do  not  know  why  it  should  not  be  allowed  to 
p.-. 83  with  aA  little  remark  now  as  it  did  then, 
or  as  any  similar  match  would  do  in  the  pres- 
ent day.** 

In  this  grave  admonition  to  mind  oar 
own  business,  and  "  not,"  as  Sancho  says, 
**  to  look  for  bacon  where  there  are  no 
pins  to  hang  it  on,"  there  is  a  touch  of 
Fetriichio's  philosophy  on  the  subject  of 
marriage.  JJiit  we  are  ready  to  confess, 
di'scomtited  as  we  are,  that  such  reti- 
cence is  far  better  worth  enduring  than 
the  equivocal  romance  presented  to  us 
by  another  recent  biographer  of  Bacon. 

A  gleam  of  light  Ls,  however,  thrown 
on  the  marriage  ceremony  in  a  letter 
from  Dudley  Carleton  to  John  Chamber- 
lain, April  11,  1606: 

*'  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  married  yesterday 
to  his  young  wench  in  Maribone  ChapeL  He 
was  cLid  from  top  to  loe  in  purple,  and  hath 
made  himself  and  his  wife  such  store  of  fine 
raimi  nts  of  clotli  of  silver  and  gold  that  it 
draws  deep  into  her  portion.  The  dinner  was 
kept  at  his  fa' her -in-law  Sir  John  Packing- 
ten's  lodging  over  against  tiie  Savoy,  where 
his  chief  guests  were  the  thr^e  knights,  Cope, 
Hcks,  and  Beeston;  and  upon  this  conceit 
(as  he  said  himself)  that  since  he  could  not 
hiive  my  L.  of  Salisbury  in  person,  which  he 
wished,  he  wuuld  have  him  at  least  in  his 
representative  body." 

Francis  Bacon's  activity  in  the  FTouse 
of  Commons,  as  well  as  his  position  of 
councillor  to  Elizabeth,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure, after  an  interval,  to  King  James 
also,  obliges  Mr.  Spedding  to  enter  fre- 
quently into  the  general  history  of  their 
reigns,  and  thus  a  national  is  super- 
added to  the  personal  interest  of  his 
book.  We  are  much  mistaken  if,  so  far 
as  the  present  narrative  is  concerned, 
the  pages  relating  to  public  business  and 
natiotial  questions  do  not  prove  more 
attractive  to  the  readers  of  it  than  either 
the  Life  or  Letters  themselves.    The 


biognpher's  explanations,  and  what  may 
be  termed  Bacon's  State  papers,  throw 
many  new  lights  upon  the  times  to  which 
they  refer;  and  Mr.  Spedding  displays 
all  the  cardinal  virtues  of  an  historian. 
llis  comments  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  great  ques- 
tions then  beginning  to  be  broached  of 
prerogative  and  privilege,  of  the  Crown 
revenues,  of  grievances  and  supplies,  of 
vital  points  at  that  time  in  religion,  in- 
deed, of  nearly  every  element  of  tlie 
great  controversies  in  the  reign  of  James's 
successor,  are  not  only  instructive  in 
themselves,  and  models  of  dear  and  dis- 
passionate discussion,  but  o|)en  also,  in 
our  opinion,  new  grounds  for  a  review  of 
the  real  points  at  issue  between  the  rulers 
and  the  peo]t\e  of  England.  In  only  one 
sense  of  the  word  is  Bacon  himself  promi- 
nent in  these  volumes — he  is  the  real  if 
not  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Lower  House.  Nor  is  he  a  party  chief, 
as  we  expect  in  the  present  day  such  a 
leader  to  be.  We  iind  him  opposing 
mere  innovation;  we  iind  him,  also, 
bating  the  edge  of  royal  or  minisierial 
demands.  With  one  hand  he  checks 
the  impetuosity  of  reformers,  with  an- 
other he  invests  with  more  palatable 
forms  the  measures  of  administration. 
In  his  letters  and  state  papers,  usually 
addressed  to  the  king,  may  be  fotmd 
suggestions  which,  if  accepted  at  the 
moment,  would  probably  have  cured  or 
mitigated  the  disea<«e,  certainly  have 
met  the  particular  difficulty,  and  which 
in  most  mstances,  if  not  in  every  one, 
were  fraught  with  the  seeds  of  prudent 
and  politic  reconciliation  between  the 
opposing  forces.  We  will,  however,  be- 
fore entering  on  the  reign  of  James, 
dismiss  Elizabeth  from  the  sta<;e. 

Passing  over  the  quarrels  between 
Bacon  and  Coke,  with  which  mnny  of 
our  readers  will  be  acquainted,  and 
which  are  merely  the  old  feud  between 
a  great  jurisprudent  and  a  great  lawyer 
— a  feud  already  rehearsed  by  the  ISe«- 
volffi  and  the  forensic  orators  of  Home — 
we  come  to  the  most  remarkable  mea- 
sure of  Elizabeth's  last  parliament — the 
business  of  the  monopolies — the  protec- 
tion and  free  trade  question  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  great  queen,  though 
she  never  appears  to  have  taken  a  large 
view  of  public  affairs,  and  was  sufficiently 
8tiff-necked|^in  all  matters  touching  on 
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her  authority,  yet  understood  what  her 
two  next  successors  could  never  be 
made  to  comprehend — the  time  for  say- 
ing No  and  the  time  for  saying  lea, 
and  by  her  conduct  on  this  occasion,  she 
managed  to  regain  all  her  earlier  popu- 
larity, which,  since  the  execution  of 
Essex,  had  been  on  the  wane.  She  left 
the  scene  of  political  life  like  a  well- 
graced  actor  attended  by  the  plaudits  of 
a  grateful  people.  It  was  perhaps  for- 
tunate for  her  peace  at  the  moment,  and 
for  her  reputation  with  posterity,  that 
she  survived  only  fifteen  months  the  pro- 
rogation of  her  Inst  parliament.  Ques- 
tions were  coming  to  the  sui-face  which 
would  have  alarmed  her  pride,  because 
they  would  have  trenched  on  her  dearly 
cherished  prerogative.  She  may  accord- 
ingly be  said  to  have  been  "  felix  oppor- 
tunitate  mortis,"  since  she  was  removed 
from  troubles  and  rumors  also  of  trou- 
bles. She,  an  aged  woman,  worn  with 
the  cares  of  state,  surviving  the  gray- 
haired  statesmen  who  had  upheld  her 
hands  in  so  many  encounters  with  do- 
mestic treason  and  foreisrn  levy,  might 
no  less  than  the  aged  Augustus  have 
murmured  at  a  destiny  which  had  re- 
served her  for  trials  not  less  grave  and 
perplexing  than  the  storms  of  ner  youth 
and  maturity. 

We  can  tind  room  only  for  the  last 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Spedding's  account  of 
this  memorable  monopoly  business. 

"  On  Saturday,  the  promised  Proclamat'on 
being  published  and  in  every  man's  hand, 
they  (t.je  Commoll^^)  were  informed  that  she 
would  receive  them  on  Mondny  in  the  ai'er- 
noon— 40,  50,  or  100  oFthem.  But  when  they 
were  proceeding  to  elect  the  hundred,  there 
rose  a  cry  at  the  lower  end  of  the  House  of 
AU^  aUj  aU ;  which  being  r»*porfed  to  the 
Queen,  she  gave  leave  for  all  to  come.  She 
received  them  in  state  ;  and  having  heard  the 
address  of  thanks,  delivered  by  the  Speaker  in 
a  style  which  reminds  one  of  the  Liturgy, 
replied  in  a  style  peculiar  to  herself  If  she 
hati  known  that  it  was  her  last  m<eting  with 
her  people,  and  studied  to  appear  that  day  rs 
she  wt)uld  wish  to  be  remembered  ever  after, 
she  could  not  have  done  it  better.  Gracious, 
grateful,  affectionate,  familiar;  seated  high 
above  the  reach  of  iigury  or  offence,  and 
filled  with  awful  confidence  in  the  auilioriiy 
deputed  to  her,  yet  d-^scending  to  exchange 
courtrsie«,  accept  benefits,  acknowledge  and 
excuse  errors — 

'  She  bowed  her  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks, 
MaMng  them  proud  of  her  humility  ;  * 


and  I  suppose  never  iippeared  so  unquestion- 
ably and  unapproachably  sovereign  as  then, 
when  she  spoke  to  them  most  freely,  feeling- 
ly and  touchingly,  in  the  tone  of  a  woman 
and  a  friend." 

How  it  fared  with  Francis  Bacon 
under  Elizabeth  has  appeared  in  the 
former  volume  of  the  Letters  and  Life, 
He  had  hied  but  little  nearer  to  *  high 
fortune  '  at  the  end  of  her  reign  than  he 
was  at  the  beginning  of  his  professional 
or  political  life.  Still  he  lacked  prefer- 
ment, and  might  have  referred  with 
Hamlet  to  the  somewhat  musty  proverb 
of  "  while  the  grass  grows  the  horse 
starves."  "  My  good  old  mistress,"  wrote 
Bacon  in  a  letter  to  her  successor,  "  was 
wont  to  call  me  her  watch-candle,  be- 
cause it  pleased  her  to  say  I  did  con- 
tinually burn  (and  yet  she  suffered  me  to 
waste  almost  to  nothing)."  And  this 
lack  of  preferment  and  expenditure  of 
watching  assumed  with  eaeh  year  a 
graver  aspect.  The  day  was  being  far 
spent,  a  new  reign  with  its  uncertainties 
was  at  hand,  and  no  one  of  his  aims, 
whether  for  professional  advancement  or 
that  of  learning,  had  been  reached.  His 
inclinations  led  him  one  way  ;  his  neces- 
sities pointed  to  another.  If  he  djvoted 
all  his  powers  to  science  he  must  aban- 
don the  profession  of  the  law  ;  and  his 
income  was  too  narrow  and  his  debts 
were  too  many  for  him  to  retire  from 
public  life.  Fuller  has  well  described 
the  twofold  nature  of  his  pursuits,  and 
one  source  at  least  of  his  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties. "He  wasprivy  councillor,  as  to 
King  James,  so  to  nature  itseUi  diving 
into  many  of  her  abstruse  mysteries. 
New  conclusions  he  would  dig  out  with 
mattocks  of  gold  and  silver,  not  caring 
what  his  experience  cost  him,  expending 
on  the  trials  of  nature  all  and  more  than 
he  got  by  the  trials  at  the  bar ;  posterity 
being  the  better  for  his — though  he  the 
worse  for  his  own — dear  experiments." 
Nor  can  any  one  read  his  essays  or  let- 
ters without  perceiving  that  Bacon's  was 
one  of  those  natures  to  which  pomp, 
state,  and  their  accompanying  luxuries 
are  almost  necessities.  He  took  delight 
in  building,  in  trim  gardens,  in  rich 
movables,  and  his  apparel  perhaps  more 
costly  than  his  purse  could  buy  ;  and  he 
it  remembered  before  he  is  taxed  with 
prodigality  on  these  accounts,  that  a 
certain  amount    of  splendor  in    living 
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was  expected  in  his  time  of  all  who 
aimed  at  standing  well  with  the  court. 
In  our  drab-colored  days  a  member  of 
parliament  may,  if  he  see  fit,  lire  as  fru- 
gally as  Andrew  Marvel  did,  and  yet 
not  on  shoulders  of  mutton  or  in  a  garret. 
His  club  and  his  lodgings  enable  him  to 
eat  and  sleep  economically,  and  yet  with 
comfort.  If  he  walk  or  ride  unattended 
down  Parliament  Street,  no  one  will  re- 
mark upon  him  as  a  niggard  ;  no  one 
will  require  him  to  keep  a  man  servant ; 
no  one  reproach  him  for  not  going  richly 
and  gayly  clad.  It  was  not  so  in  Bacon's 
days.  Rich  if  not  gaudy  attire,  a  suite 
of  retainers,  at  least  a  foot-cloth  horse, 
and  a  lodging  of  some  price,  were  then 
essential  to  all  who  had  risen,  or  were 
endeavoring  to  rise,  in  the  political 
world  ;  and  the  gains  of  even  high  office 
were  often  far  from  being  equivalent  to 
its  demands  for  show  and  ceremony. 
From  a  letter  that  has  been  kindly  laid 
before  us  of  Lord  Burleigh's,  we  learn 
that  he.  Lord  Treasurer  as  he  was,  had 
occasion  to  wince  under  the  cost  of  a 
statesman's  housekeeping. 

"  I  am  Pie  writes]  at  charge  by  attendance 
upon  court,  and  by  keeping  of  my  household, 
special1|r  in  term  time  by  resort  and  suitors, 
at  more  than  any  counsellor  in  England.  I 
do  affirm  that  the  fee  of  my  treasurership 
doth  not  answer  to  my  charges  and  my  stall 
Id  my  household  I  do  seldom  feed  less  than 
100  persons.  For  my  servants^  I  keep  some 
to  whom  I  pay  not  wages  and  [but?]  give 
liveries  which  I  know  many  do  not.  I  have 
sold  as  much  land  of  value  as  ever  I  had  gifts 
of  her  Majesty." 

We  still  employ  the  phrase  "  Her 
IVIajesty's  servants,''  but  it  went  far  be- 
yond an  expression  of  courtesy  or  loy- 
alty, as  applied  to  Elizabeth.  All  who 
managed  her  affairs,  all  who  sought  her 
smiles,  were  in  a  far  more  literal  sense 
her  servants^  for  service  she  exacted 
from  them  even  to  the  uttermost  far- 
thing. Of  the  Tudor  princes,  Jtfary, 
.whose  memory  is  atrocious  in  Exeter 
^all,  was  perhaps  the  only  one  who  had 
consideration  for  her  servitors'  pockets. 
Henry  VII.  vexed  his  people  by  hoard- 
ing, Henry  VHI.  by  lavishing  money, 
Edward's  guardians  apparently  both 
grasped  and  wasted  it,  and  Elizabeth 
looked  that  those  wiio  sought  her  should 
pay  heavily  for  their  pains  in  suing.  K 
they  were  tolerably  well  off  in  the  world, 


she  expected  her  subjects,  when  sent  on 
her  errands,  to  defray  their  own  charges. 
If  they  needed  her  wages  they  needed 
their  own  patience  even  more,  for  she 
was  a  tardy  paymistress.  "The  Pro- 
gresses of  Queen  Elizabeth"  have  a 
stately  sound:  they  often  might  more 
truly  have  been  termed  "  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Visitations  on  her  gieat  lords 
and  the  wealthier  country  gentlemen." 
Many  noble  oak  woods  were  felled, 
many  broad  acres  sold  or  deeply  mort- 
gaged to  supply  the  cost  of  her  gracious 
presence.  Her  poets  entitled  her  "  Glo- 
riana ;  "  her  ministers,  her  courtiers,  and 
favorites,  might  in  their  secret  hearts 
have  more  justly  called  her  "Parsimoni- 
ana."  There  may  have  been  policy,  as 
well  as  frugality,  for  herself  in  these 
progresses.  A  heavily  indebted  nobility 
was  stripped  by  her  visits  of  tjie  sinews 
of  civil  war  or  occasional  tumults. 

In  the  very  curious  "  private  memo- 
randa "  of  Bacon,  which  Mr.  Sped  ding 
has  brought  to  light  and  printea  for  the 
first  time,  there  are  fi;>und  numerous  en- 
tries on  the  very  important  subject  of 
betterinff  his  own  condition.  We  do  not 
regard  this  as  any  just  cause  of  reproach 
to  him,  for  the  desire  to  be  better  off,  if 
an  infirmity  at  all,  is  one  by  no  means  out 
of  date,  nay,  indeed,  as  the  disastrous 
speculations  and  alarming  sacrifices  of 
the  present  day  show,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  extinct  at  present.  We  can  merely 
allude  to  these  "  memoranda"  as  evidence 
of  the  ways  and  shifts  by  which  alone 
Bacon  and  his  contemporaries  could 
raise  their  heads  above  the  level  of  their 
fellows.  Favor  of  great  men  was  of 
course  an  essential  lever  for  promotion. 
But  who  were  these  great  men  ?  They 
consisted  almost,  if  not  quite,  entirely 
of  those  who  had  access  to  the  royal  ear. 
Nbwy  there  are  many  avenues  to  prefer- 
ment, then  there  was  but  one.  Now  a 
man  may,  as  he  sees  best  or  easiest  for 
his  natui'e,  make  himself  generally  popu- 
lar or  formidable  by  arts,  or,  at  least, 
through  avenues  unknown  in  Bacon's 
age.  He  may  write  terrible  leading 
articles ;  he  may  select  a  conspicuous 
minister  for  his  quarry  and  hunt  him 
down ;  he  may  watch  for  the  tenth  wave 
of  public  grievance  or  wrath  at  real  or 
supposed  grievances,  and  ride  upon  the 
top  of  it  into  place  and  comfort.  It  is 
competent  for  him,  if  less  ferociously 
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disposed,  to  be  a  jackal,  and  so  come  in 
r  a  share  of  his  lion^s  prey ;  or  if  he 
e  wealthy  as  well  as  aspiring,  he  may 
eep  in  his  pay  a  band  oi  trumpeters  to 
roclaim  his  extraordinary  merits  to  the 
world.  But  none  of  these  arts  were 
available  for  Francis  Bacon.  A  leading 
article  would  probably  have  been  as 
good  as  a  warrant  for  his  instant  com- 
mittal to  the  Tower.  To  set  his  fangs 
into  a  prime  minister,  would  have  been 
much  the  same  thing  as  for  a  sparrow 
to  fly  at  a  hawk ;  to  head  a  rabble  who 
murmured  at  the  absorption  of  land  by 
nobles,  would  have  brought  upon  him 
at  the  best  gyves  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days,  or  far  more  probably  a  short 
shrift  and  a  coil  of  rope.  He  might  in- 
deed have  had  some  chance  as  a  jackal, 
but  then  these  accommodating  animals 
were  then  as  well  as  now  in  such  abun- 
dance that  their  portion  of  deer  or  bul- 
lock would  have  been  small.  No  won- 
der, therefore,  that  in  this  dearth  of 
opportunities,  Bacon  deeply  studied  the 
paths  of  wisdom  for  a  man  s  self.  Such 
study  was  then  an  unavoidable  adjunct 
to  even  noble  ambitions,  and  it  still 
remains  to  be  shown  that  his  ambition 
was  ignoble. 

For  in  estimating  his  character  it  is 
necessary  not  only  to  weigh  him  in  the 
balance  of  his  own  time,  but  also  to 
keep  in  mind  the  objects  that  he  set  be- 
fore himself.  His  was  a  twofold  nature, 
and  if  either  moiety  of  it  be  kept  out  of 
sight  he  will  be  misunderstood  or  harshly 
judged.  Many  reproaches  have  been 
levelled  at  Cicero,  some  plausible,  some 
just,  yet  more  ignorant  ones:  but  it  has 
never  been  accounted  among  his  faults 
that  after  his  first  return  from  his  quaes- 
torship  in  Sicily,  he  resolved  never  again 
to  be  long  absent  from  the  Roman 
forum.  His  mortification  at  discovering 
that  no  one  knew  that  he  had  been 
QusBStor  of  Sicily,  where  he  conceived 
that  he  had  been  highly  distinguishing^ 
himself,  did  him,  he  admits,  more  good 
than  if  he  had  received  all  the  compli- 
ments that  he  expected ;  for  it  made  him 
reflect  that  the  people  of  Rome  had  dull 
ears  but  quick  eyes,  and  that  it  was 
his*business  to  keep  himself  always  in 
their  sight;  so  that  from  that  moment 
he  resolved  to  stick  close  to  the  forum, 
and  to  live  perpetually  in  the  view  of  the 
City.     What  Rome  was  to  Cicero,  "the 


chamber  "  of  the  queen  or  kin^  was  to 
Bacon,  and  it  is  no  blemish  on  his  integ- 
rity that  he  sought  to  enter  it  by  recom- 
mending himself  to  such  as  already  pos- 
sessed a  private  key.     His  was  no  vul- 
gar graving  for  power  and  place ;  these 
the  ordinary  ends  of  public  men  were 
means  to  him.      His  proper  empire,  he 
felt,  was  not  of  this  world,  but  of  the 
world  of  knowledge,  its  advancement, 
its  reformation,  and  diffusion.     But  in 
order  to  attain  his  rightful  throne  potent 
auxiliaries  were    indispensable — money 
for  research  and  experiment  were  costly 
necessities ;  influence  to  be  obtained  only 
through    high     position ;    and    patron- 
age of  the  great  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  reading,  far  less  a  scientific  pub- 
lic, and  when   every  writer  of  books, 
however    trivial,  found    dedication    to 
some  great  man  a  primary  condition  of 
success.   Now  Francis  Bacon,  an  untitled 
barrister,  or  even  as  one  of  the  "  learned 
counsel  of  the  queen,"  could  do  little  more 
for  learning,   as  he  regarded  it,  than 
Northumberland  could  do  for  astronomy, 
or  Raleigh  for  chemistry  in  the  Tower 
but  Bacon  high  in  the  law  and  delivered 
from  debt,   might  render  his   worldly 
station  tributary  to  his  aspirations  for 
the  great  commonwealth  of  science,  and 
so  turn  the  world  in  which  he  wrought 
painfully  into  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
world  in  wh^ich  he  would  move  easily. 
He  was  content;  with  Samson  to  toil  at 
the  mill  pi^ovided  that  like  him  also  he 
might  become  strong  enough  in  the  end 
to  pull  down  the  Dagon-temple  of  "  Sci- 
ence," in  his  opinion,  "  falsely  so  called." 
For  long  and  weary  years  he  wore  the 
garb  of  a  suitor,  and  incuiTed  the  re- 
proach of  solicitation,  because  he  aimed 
in  his  secret  soul  at  leading  learning  and 
its  professors  to  at  least  a  PLsgah  view 
of  the  promised  land,  as  that  aim  is  ex- 
pressed in  some  noble  verses  of  Cow- 
ley's : 

*'  Prom  these  and  all  long  errors  of  the  way, 
In  which  our  wand'ring  predeoessors  went, 
And  like  the  old  Hebrew  many  years  did  stray 
In  deserts  but  of  small  extent, 
Bacon,  like  Moses,  led  us  forth  at  last  ; 
The  barren  wilderness  he  past, 
Did  on  the  very  border  stand 
Of  the  blest  promised  land, 
And  on  the  mountain's  top  of  his  great  wit 
Saw  it  himself  and  showed  us  it. 
But  life  did  never  to  one  man  allow 
Time  to  discover  worlds  and  conquer,  too ; 
Nor  can  so  short  a  line  sufficient  be 
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To  fatlK)in  the  vast  doptLs  of  Nature's  eea ; 

The  work  he  did  wo  ought  to  admire, 
And  were  unjust  if  we  should  more  require 
From  his  few  years,  divided  'tween  th'  excess 
Of  low  affliction  and  high  happiness." 

Many  a  statesman  and  many  a  divine, 
then  and  since,  have  waded  without  fear 
or  reproach,  to  keys  and  n)itre8  tlirongh 
far  deeper  mire  than  ever  Francis  Bacon 
did  ;  but  theyhad  palpable  ends  in  view, 
understood  and  applauded  also  even  by 
those  envying  their  luck.  Whereas  Ba- 
con, aspiring  to  an  invisible  throne,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  dreamer,  and  taxed 
with  self-seeking. 

As  we  must  presently  turn  to  the  mun- 
dane side  of  his  career,  it  may  be  expe- 
dient to  display  the  views  wFjich  he  en- 
tertained of  his  proper  vocation.  The 
following  extract  indeed  belongs  to  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  James,  but  he 
had  longbeen  incubf^ting  on  the  thoughts 
which  it  contains  in  that  of  Elizabeth. 
There  is  a  considerable  gap  between  his 
letters  at  this  time,  their  editor  finding 
none  between  the  date  of  Bacon's 
knighthood,  July  1603,  and  the  March 
following.  He  imagines,  however,  that 
the  intervening  months  were  among  the 
busiest  and  most  exciting  that  he  had 
ever  passed.  "  For  this  is  the  time  when 
I  suppose  him  to  have  conceived  the  de- 
sign of  throwing  his  thoughts  on  philo- 
sophy and  intellectual  progress  into  a 
po|)ular  form  and  inviting  the  co-opera- 
tion of  mankind." 

The  following  sentences  nre^t  ran  slated 

i portions   of   Bacon's  original    "  stately 
!jMtin,"  printed  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Philosophical  Works^  p.  618  : 

"  Believing  that  I  was  born  [he  writes  in  his 
preface  to  *'  De  Interpretatione  Naturae  "]  for 
the  service  of  mankind,  and  regarding  the 
cnre  of  the  common  wealtii  as  a  kind  of  com- 
mon pioperty,  which,  like  the  air  and  the 
water,  belongs  to  everybody,  I  pet  myself  to 
consider  in  what  way  mankind  might  be  best 
served,  and  what  service  1  was  myself  best 
fitted  by  nature  to  perform. 

"  Now  among  all  the  benefits  that  could  be 
conferred  upon  mankind,  I  found  none  so 
great  as  the  discovery  of  new  arts,  endow- 
ments, and  commodities  for  the  bettering  of 
man's  life.  For  I  saw  among  the  rude  people 
in  the  primitive  times  the  authors  of  rude  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  were  consecrated 
and  numbered  among  the  gods.  And  it  was 
plain  that  the  good  efficts  wrought  by  found- 
ers of  cities,  law-givers,  fatheis  of  the  people, 
extirpers  of  tyrants  and  heroes  of  that  clatss, 


extend  but  over  narrow  spaces,  and  1  ist  but 
for  short  times ;  whereas  tiie  work  of  the  In- 
ventor, though  a  thing  of  less  pomp  and  show, 
in  felt  everywhere,  and  lasts  for  ever.  But 
above  all  if  a  man  could  succeed,  not  in  stiik- 
ing  out  some  particular  invention,  however 
useful,  but  in  kindling  a  ligiit  in  nature — ^a 
light  which  should,  in  its  very  rising,  touch 
and  illuminate  all  the  border  re^^ions  that  con- 
fine upon  the  circle  of  our  present  knowled^^e; 
and  so  spreading  further  and  furl  her  should 
presently  disclose  and  bring  into  sight  all  that 
IS  most  hidden  and  secret  in  the  world — that 
man  (I  thought)  would  be  the  benefacor  in- 
deed of  the  human  race, — the  propag;ttor  of 
man's  empire  over  the  universe,  the  champion 
of  liberty,  the  conqueror  and  subduer  of  ne- 
cessities. 

"  For  myself,  I  found  that  I  was  fiited  for 
nothing  so  well  as  for  the  study  of  Truth;  as 
having  a  mind  nimble  and  versatile  enough 
to  catch  the  resemblances  of  things  (which  is 
the  chief  point),  and  at  the  same  time  steady 
enough  to  fix  and  distinguish  their  subtler 
differences ;  as  being  fitted  by  nature  with 
desire  to  seek,  patience  to  doubt,  fondness  to 
meditate,  slowness  to  assert,  readiness  to  re- 
consider, carefulness  to  dispose  and  set  in  or- 
der ;  and  as  being  a  man  th&t  neither  affects 
what  is  new,  nor  admire^  what  is  old,  and 
that  hates  every  kind  of  imposture.  So  I 
thought  my  nature  had  a  kind  of  familiariiy 
and  relatinnship  with  Truth. 

"  NeverthiMess,  because  my  birth  and  educa- 
tion had  seasoned  me  in  business  of  state ; 
and  because  opinions  (so  young  as  I  was) 
would  sometimes  st  igger  me ;  and  because  I 
thought  that  a  man's  own  country  has  some 
special  claims  upon  him  more  than  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  and  because  I  hoped  that,  if  I  rose 
to  any  place  of  honor  in  the  State,  I  should 
have  a  larger  command  of  industry  and  ability 
to  help  me  in  my  work; — for  these  reasons  I 
both  applied  myself  to  acquire  the  arts  of  civil 
life,  and  commended  my  service,  so  far  as  in 
modesty  and  honesty  I  might,  to  the  favo  i 
such  frien<is  as  had  any  influence.  In  which 
also  I  had  another  motive;  for  I  felt  that 
those  things  I  have  spoken  of — be  they  great 
or  small — reach  no  further  than  the  condition 
and  culture  of  this  mortal  life ;  and  I  was  not 
without  hope  (the  condition  of  religion  being 
at  that  time  not  very  prosperous)  that  if  1 
came  to  hold  office  in  the  State,  I  might  get 
something  done  too  for  the  good  of  men's 
souls. 

*'  When  I  found,  however,  that  my  zeal  was 
mistaken  for  ambition,  and  my  life  had  almost 
reached  the  turning-point,  and  my  breaking 
health  reminded  me  how  ill  I  could  afford  to 
be  so  s-low,  and  I  reflected  moreover  that  in 
leaving  undone  the  good  that  I  could  do  by 
myself  alone,  and  applying  myself  to  that 
which  could  not  bedone  wiihout  the  help  and 
consent  of  others,  I  was  by  no  means  diachar«:- 
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in^  the  duty  that  lay  upon  me,  I  put  all 
thoughts  aside,  and  (in  pursuance  of  my  old 
determinatiun)  betook  myself  wholly  to  this 
work,  &c." 

For  once  thnt  this  noble  disclosure  of 
a  steadfast  purpose  has  been  copied  by 
extractors,  Milton's  self  revelations,  me- 
ditations and  conclusions  have  been  pre- 
sented to  readers  a  hundred  times.  And 
yet  to  our  feeling  t^iere  is  much  more  of 
real  dignity  and  modesty  also  in  this 
passage  of  Bacon  than  there  is  in  the 
lofty,  but  somewhat  arrogant,  professions 
of  Milton.  Bacon  is  contemplating  uni- 
versal knowledge,  Milton  an  epic  poi^ni 
to  live  with  Homer's  and  Virgil's  and  the 
Delivered  Jerusalem.  The  one  has  in 
view  a  circle  of  readers,  "  audience  fit 
if  few  ;  "  the  other  the  universal  good  of 
mankind. 

The  accession  of  James  to  the  throne 
might  seem  to  open  for  Bacon  new  pros- 
pects of  advancement.  In  a  learned 
age— and  if  theology  be  learning  the 
age  of  James  was  such — that  prince  was 
eminent  as  a  scholar. 

"  He  was  very  eloquent  in  speech,  whose 
Latin  had  no  fault,  bur.  that  it  was  too  good 
for  a  king,  whom  careles^«^88i<(not  curiosity) 
becomes  in  that  kind.  The  masculine  work  of 
his  set  orations  commanded  reverence,  if  net 
admiration,  in  all  judicious  hearers.  His 
judgment  was  most  solid  in  matters  of  divi- 
nify,  not  fatherinu;  books  of  others,  as  some 
of  his  predecessors ;  but  his  works  are  allowed 
his  own  by  his  very  adversaries." 

The  temper  of  James  led  him  to  culti- 
vate the  arts  of  peace,  and  he  took  a 
lively  interest  in  every  great  question  of 
the  day,  sometimes  indeed  too  lively  for 
his  station,  since  where  he  should  have 
been  umpire,  he  too  often  engaged  ac- 
tively in  debate,  and  as  Brennus  cast  his 
Bword,  so  James  would  throw  his  sceptre 
into  the  scale.  With  the  name  of  Bacon 
as  a  writer  and  as  one  of  the  *^  learned 
counsel  "  of  £lizabeth,  he  had  been  long 
acquainted,  and  he  had  the  reputation 
of  being  "  most  bountiful "  to  all,  espe- 
cially to  scholars.  And  yet  in  spite  of 
these  circumstances,  fair  as  they  were  in 
seeming,  Francis  Bacon  needed  all  his 
patience  lor  several  years  of  the  new 
rei^n. 

There  was  more  than  one  caupe  for  the 
continued  tardiness  of  his  promotion. 
The  part  he  had  taken  in  the  case  of  Es- 


sex was,  until  the  king  was  better  in- 
formed on  the  matter,  no  recommenda- 
tion of  Bacon  to  James.  The  Essex  party 
was  the  Stuart-succession  party  also,  and 
a  bad  word  from  them  to  the  king  would 
not  be  wanting  in  due  season.  James 
openly  displayed  favor  and  affection  to 
'the  unfortunate  earl's  kindred  and  adhe- 
rents, and  so  may  have  thought  it  de- 
cent to  defer  Bacon's  preferment  to  a 
more  convenient  season,  if  indeed  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  he  thought  about 
it  at  all.  In  fact  there  was  no  especial 
vacancy  for  him  just  then.  The  very 
quietude  of  the  accession  was  not  in  Ba- 
con's favor.  Not  only  were  the  late 
queen's  ministers  sufficient  for  all  the  bu- 
siness then  in  hand ;  but  the  new  kinp:, 
who  brought  over  the  border  with  him 
a  few  sage  grave  men,  had  counsellors 
enough  and  to  spare.  Once  again  we 
must  be  on  our  guard  against  seeing  with 
the  eyes  of  our  own  time,  and  should  en- 
deavor to  look  at  the  men  and  measures 
of  1603  as  they  probably  look(?d  at 
both  themselves.  One  apparent  slight  to 
Bacon  is  thus  explained  away  by  Mr. 
Spedding : 

"  Bacon  had  for  some  years  been  employed 
and  d. -scribed  us  one  of  the  *  Learned  Coun- 
sel ;  '  but  it  was  by  the  verbal  order  of  the 
queen ;  he  had  never  been  sworn  in  and  had 
no  written  warrant.  Not  being  now  mention- 
ed by  name  in  the  king's  lettiTf*,  nnd  not  com- 
ing properly  under  ihe  description  of  a  person 
*  in  office  at  the  queen's  death,'  he  was  in  ef- 
fect left  out  The  omission  however  was  al- 
together accidental,  and  as  soon  as  the  king 
was  infoimed  of  it,  was  supplied  at  once." 

Bacon's  own  letters,  as  printed  by 
their  editor,  certainly  betray  no  symp- 
tom of  his  being  aggrieved.  He  writes 
of  his  majesty's  conduct  and  understand- 
ing in  phrases  very  unlike  those  employed 
by  modern  historians  in  speaking  of  him, 
and  it  would  be  dificult  to  reconcile  Ba- 
con's account  of  James  with  that  of  Ar- 
thur Wilson,  had  not  Fuller  given  us  a 
hint  that  "  Wilson  was  more  satirist  than 
historian."  The  credence  which  his  nar- 
rative has  met  with  frotn  writers  as  re- 
spectable and  painstaking  as  Dr.  Yaugh- 
an,  affords  one  more  illustration  of  the 
harm  that  satire  has  so  frequently  done 
to  history.  It  has  more  than  once  occur- 
red to  us  while  following  Mr.  Spedding's 
account  of  Bacon's  disappointments,  that 
however  agreeable  to  James  his  ready 
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wit  may  have  been,  however  sea8onable 
his  speeches  in  Parliament,  or  his  state 
papers  on  important  questions,  his  learn- 
ing would  not  avail  him  much  with  his 
leamed  master.  Although  they  stood 
besi<le  each  other,  they  really  belonged 
to  different  eras  of  the  world.  Had  the 
king  been  asked  whom  he  considered 
the  most  eminent  scholars  in  Christen- 
dom, he  would,  doubtless,  have  named 
Scaliger,  Lipsius,  and  Casaubon,  and  he 
would  have  been  correct  in  his  opinion, 
for,  according  to  his  own  and  ine  re- 
ceived notions  of  scholarship,  they  were 
so.  Had  Bacon,  on  his  part,  presented  to 
his  majesty,  in  1605,  instead  of  the  "  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning,"  a  confutation  of 
Arminius,  or  an  attack  on  Vorstius,  or 
"  Proofs  that  the  Pope  was  the  Beaat  of 
the  Apocalvpse,"  his  volume  would  have 
been  far  more  welcome  to  his  *  most  ex- 
cellent ranjesty,'  and  might  have  been 
far  better  understood  by  him.  The 
stately  harmony  of  Bacon's  sentences 
could  not  be  lost  upon  the  pupil  of 
George  Buchanan  ;  but  the  matter  that 
he  read  could  scarcely  be  to  his  taste,  at 
least  beyond  the  complimentary  sentences 
at  the  opening  of  the  "Advancement." 
James  would  have  been  pronounced  by 
Dominie  Sampson  a  man  of  *'  great  erudi- 
tion," but  his  learning  was  that  of  a  time 
when  "  Divinity  "  was  held  to  be  the 
"  Queen  of  Sciences  "  generally,  as  well 
as  by  Democritus  Junior.*  The  king  was 
deep  in  the  fathers,  the  councils  and  the 
schoolmen,  deep  also  in  the  theology  that 
grew  out  of  the  Reformation  abroad  and 
at  home.  That  he  had  more  than  a  su- 
perficial acquaintance  with  classical  lit- 
erature there  is  no  token,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware.  Moreover  he  had  a  dread  of 
novelties,  troubled  not  his  liead  with  the 
discoveries  of  Galileo  or  Copernicus,  and 
was  much  more  concerned  in  promoiing 
the  union  of  Churches,  than  in  bringing 
men  to  be  of  one  mind  as  to  the  laws  of 
the  universe.  James  was  in  short  any- 
thing rather  than  a  Prince  Henry  of 
Portugal,  or  a  rcy  sahio^  like  King  Al- 
phonso.  Rather  was  he  a  doctor  Ange- 
licus  or  Seraphicus,  born  outof  due  time, 
misplaced  on  a  throne  on  which,  amid 
the  controversies  of  his  day,  he  too  oflen 
enacted  the  part  of  "  Chaos  old," 

"  And  by  decision  more  embroiled  the  fray." 
*  Burton's  Anatomy,  p.  1. 


An  early  opportunity  was  offered  bim 
for  di-^playing  his  address  as  umpire  in 
Church  questions.  On  his  progress  from 
his  old  to  his  new  kingdom,  he  was  met 
by  the  Millenary  Petitioners,  and  he  had 
not  been  twelve  months  on  the  throne 
when  he  took  the  chair  at  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference.  The  advent  of  James 
to  the  crown  was  a  subject  of  anxiety 
and  hope  to  each  of  the  religious  parties 
in  England.  The  Romanists,  in  return 
for  what  they  had  done  and  suffered  for 
the  mother,  not  unreasonably  looked  for 
relief,  if  not  positive  favor,  from  the 
scan's  hands.  After  the  last  serm()n  he 
heard  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  assured  the  Presbyterians  of 
his  affection  for  their  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, and  he  had  sent  encouraging  and 
comforting  messages  to  the  English  Dis- 
senters even  before  the  queen's  decease. 
The  Anglicans,  on  their  part,  cherished 
expectations  that  a  prince,  who  in  un- 
episcopal  Scotland  had  endured  so  much 
contradiction  from  elders  and  ministers, 
synods  and  sermons,  would  speedily 
become  enamored  of  the  comparative 
grace  and  freedom  of  their  own  church 
establishment.  Of  the  three  theological 
goddesses,  the  Anglican  Venus  received 
the  apple  from  the  Caledonian  shepherd, 
and  once  more  it  proved  an  apple  of 
discord.  The  language  and  behavior  of 
James  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
have  many  chroniclers  who  exhibit  the 
Ui^ual  discrepancies  of  religious  knights 
in  similar  passages  of  arms.  Among 
their  conflicting  reports,  one  thing  only 
is  certain.  The  Presbyterians  were  dis- 
comfited, and  the  English  divines  de- 
clared the  royal  chairman  to  have  been 
directly  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
Romanists  had  neither  voice  nor  lot  in 
the  debate.  They  were  regarded  by  the 
northern  and  the  southeiTi  Church  alike 
as  beyond  the  pale  of  Christian  tolera- 
tion ;  and,  accordingly,  like  "  dogs  and 
sorcerers,"  they  "  stood  without."  Amid 
many  misconceptions  of  these  times  to  be 
found  in  Hume,  there  is  none  more  fla- 
grant than  the  view  taken  by  him  of  this 
conference.  "  By  entering  zealously  into 
frivolous  disputes,"  he  says,  "James  gave 
them  an  air  of  importance  and  dignity 
which  tbey  could  not  otherwise  have  ac- 
quired ;  and  being  himself  enlisted  in  the 
quarrel  he  could  no  longer  have  recourse 
to  contempt  and  ridicule,  the  only  prop- 
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er  method  of  appeasing  it."  Thns  a  phi- 
losopher of  the  eighteenth  century  writes 
of  the  controversies  of  the  seventeenth  ! 
The  questions  debated  in  January,  1604, 
at  Hampton  Court — the  cross  in  bap- 
tism, the  ring  in  marriage,  the  form  of 
absolution,  the  meaning  of  confirmation, 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  baptism  bv 
laymen  or  by  women,  and  excommuni-< 
cation  in  ecclesiastical  courts — were  as 
vital  to  the  disputants  as  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, Free  Trade,  or  Disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church,  in  these  days, 
and  ^^ contempt  and  ridicule"  would 
have  been  as  unavailing  against  them  as 
they  were,  or  will  be  now,  for  "  appeas- 
ing quarrels "  in  which  a  whole  people 
interests  itself.  Of  the  three  reports 
of  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  Mr. 
Spedding  prefers  Dr.  Montagu's  con- 
veyvd  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  to  Ful- 
ler's the  most  lively,  and  to  Barlow's,  the 
one  commonly  cited.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  he  has  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
for  his  preference ;  but  whichever  of  the 
three  he  might  have  seen  cause  to  adopt, 
we  should  have  equally  desired  some 
foot-notes  from  Neale's  account  of  the 
Puritan  view  of  the  controversy.  These 
might  have  been  afforded  without  "  let- 
ting the  Whig  dogs  have  the  best  of  it." 
We  cannot  omit,  and  reluctantly  abridge, 
Mr.  Spedding's  own  opinion  of  the  king's 
conduct  on  the  occasion : 

"  He  began  by  treating  the  questions  at  issue 
as  matters  deserving  grave  consideration ; 
showed  l)im8elf.  ready  to  allow  any  altera- 
tions which  could  be  proved  to  be  requisite 
and  fit;  and  with  that  view  invited  the 
leaders  of  tlie  party  which  desired  alteration 
to  appear  and  state  their  case  for  themselves. 
If  he  had  stopped  there,  playing  the  part  of 
listener  only,  and  reserving  the  expression  of 
his  own  opinion  for  after-consideration,  I 
suppose  he  could  not  have  done  better.  His 
error — a  characteristic  error,  and  springing 
out  of  what  was  best  in  him,  considered  as'  a 
man — was  in  allowing  himself  to  be  drawn 
personally  into  disputation.  Even  if  the  case 
of  bis  opponents  had  been  one  which  ad- 
mitted of  a  refutation  conclusive  and  un- 
answerable in  itself,  it  would  have  been  better 
nut  to  urge  it.  The  old  proverb  tells  us  to  'let 
losers  have  their  words,'  and  upon  the  same 
principle  the  authority  which  can  overrule  in 
action  should  not  be  too  solicitous  to  defeat 
in  argument.  But  in  this  case  there  was  no 
hope  of  convincing  the  opponents  that  they 
were  wrong,  and  the  attempt  was  sure  to  in- 
vite opposition  and  aggravate  disappoint- 
ment.   And  yet  to  let  an  unanswerable  argu- 


ment pass  unanswered  was  a  piece  of  for- 
bearance to  which  the  scholar-king  Was  not 
equal;  and  in  comparing  the  second  day  of 
the  Hampton  Court  Conference  with  the  first, 
the  consequences  are  traceable  very  distinctly. 
On  the  first  day,  when  he  was  taking  order 
with  his  councillors  what  changes  should  be 
made,  and  had  only  his  own  Bishops  to  dis- 
pute with,  he  seems  to  have  gone  altogether 
in  the  direction  which  Bacon  advised,  and  to 
have  been  disposed  to  go  a  good  way.  Before 
he  had  got  through  the  second,  when  he  was 
engaged  in  argument  with  the  dissentient 
doctors,  he  had  committed  himself  to  a  posi- 
tion which  Bacon  would  certainly  not  nave 
approved.  *  This,'  says  he  (in  answer  to  a 
question  how  far  the  Church  had  authority 
to  prescribe  ceremonies),  *is  like  Mr.  John 
Black,  a  beardless  boy,  who  told  me,  the  last 
conference  in  Scotland,  that  he  should  hold 
conformity  with  his  Majesty  in  matters  of 
doctrine ;  but  every  man,  for  ceremon'es,  was 
to  be  le!t  to  his  own  liberty.  But  I  will  have 
none  of  that ;  I  will  have  one  doctrine,  one 
discipline,  one  religion  in  substance  and  cere- 
mony. Never  speak  more  on  that  point — 
how  far  you  are  bound  to  obey.'  Now  cere- 
monies in  themselves  indiflferenf,  were  pre- 
cisely what  the  dissentient  party  most  strained 
at;  and  such  declarations  as  this,  though  in- 
tended to  procure  quiet,  did  in  fact  warn 
them  that  they  must  either  abandon  what 
they  took  for  points  of  conscience  or  seek  for 
relief  elsewhere,  and  thereby  undid  the  tran- 
quillizing effect  of  the  concessions  which  the 
king  was  willing  to  make,  and  which  wore 
not  inconsiderable." 

James  indeed  was  walking,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  in  the  steps  of  a  far  abler 
monarch  than  himself  in  thus  imagining 
that  he  could  persuade  or  compel  men 
to  be  of  one  mind  either  in  external  or 
internal  points  of  religion.  But  as 
Charles  of  Spain  discovered  too  late, 
that  regulate  them  as  he  might,  his 
watches  would  not  all  keep  correspond- 
ing time,  so  James  lived  long  enough  to 
perceive  that  his  royad  fiat  at  Hampton 
Court  was  ineffectual  in  reconcilitig  the 
feuds  between  "old  priest "  and  " new 
presbyter."  He  did  not  indeed  pay 
nimself  the  price  of  his  enforced  con- 
formity, but  he  left  it  as  a  heavy  mort- 
gage on  the  royal  estate  to  his  son,  and 
how  the  mortgage  was  foreclosed,  is  it 
not  written  in  the  book  of  the  "  Great 
Rebellion,"  and  in  the  regal  martyrology 
of  England  ? 

We  must  now  pass  from  the  spiritual 
to  the  temporal  affairs  in  which  Bacon 
will  be  found  actively  engaged  in  Mr. 
Spedding's    narrative ;     not,    however, 
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'without  recommending  the  readers  of 
it  to  wei<Th  well  Bacon's  paper  **  dedi- 
cated to  his  majesty,"  and  entitled  "  Cer- 
tain Considerations  touching  the  better 
Pacification  and  Edificaticm  of  the  Church 
of  England,"  especially  if  the  reader  be 
taking  part  in  the  present  controversy 
between  those  who  deviate  from  the 
rubric  on  the  right  hand  or  the  left. 
The  form  of  ceremonies  is  evanescent, 
and  those  of  one  age  appear  trifling  or 
burdensome  to  another.  But  the  sub- 
stance of  ceremonies,  the  desire  to  sever 
the  priest  from  the  layman,  the  hanker- 
ing after  Judaism,  is  alike  in  all  ages ; 
and  in  all  alike  the  good  sense,  modera- 
tion, and  gravity  of  such  an  umpire  as 
Bacon  was  in  his  day  is  the  one  thing 
needful,  and  perhaps  seldom  more  needed 
than  at  the  present  hour. 

In  strict  order  of  time  the  question  of 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  England 
and  Scotland  should  have  preceded  men- 
tion of  the  Hampton  Court  Conference, 
for  Bacon  dedicated  (in  private)  to  his 
majesty  a  discourse  on  the  former  sub- 
ject. In  terming  it  the  "  happy  union," 
Bacon's  wish  was  father  to  his  thought ; 
but  the  project  was  premature  and  so 
fell  to  the  ground.  Many  years,  much 
misunderstanding,  and  numerous  calam- 
ities were  to  pass  over  both  kingdoms 
before  their  union  could  be  happy — or 
North  and  South  Britons  cordially  shake 
hands  with  each  other.  In  theory  the 
scheme  of  James  was  wise  and  well- 
meant  ;  but  he  did  not  take  into  account 
the  force  of  national  prejudices  ;  he  for- 
got that  the  animosity  of  centuries 
cannot  be  extinguished  by  royal  pro- 
clamations and  Acts  of  Parliament.  By 
the  poorer  and  less  civilized  of  the  two 
nations  the  proposal  of  union  Tvas  re- 
sented as  an  affront,  almost  indeed  as  a 
proflTer  of  subjection  on  their  part ;  by 
the  richer  it  was  viewed  as  little  short 
of  an  invitation  to  their  barbarous 
neighbors  to  exchange  barren  moors, 
swamps,  and  mountains  for  such  valleys 
as  the  Yale  of  Bevor,  and  such  com 
land  and  pastures  as  skirted  the  Thames 
and  the  Trent.  The  few  Scots  who  accom- 
panied James  across  the  Tweed,  even 
before  a  Scotch  favorite  had  made  the 
national  name  odious  in  southern  eyes, 
strengthened  the  aversion  of  the  south- 
ern kingdom,  and  although  the  parlia- 
mentary union  took  place  early  m  the 


next  century,  the  national  reconciliaticm 
required  nearly  another  hundred  years 
to  complete  it.  It  was  not  indeed  really 
accomplished  until  Scotlan<l  grew  lich, 
until  the  port  of  Glasgow  rivalled  for  its 
West  Indian  trade  the  port  of  Bristol ; 
until  the  Lothians  equalled  in  fertility 
the  broad  acres  of  Holkham,  and  oblivion 
had  crept  over  the  "  North  Britt>n,"  "  The 
Prophecy  of  Famine,"  and  the  open  or 
secret  influence  of  John  Earl  of  Bute. 

We  now  pass  on ;  and,  indeed,  must 
hasten  over  the  two  next  of  the  more 
important  questions  in  which  Bacon  took 
an  active  part  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  we  select  tliese  points  as 
much  for  the  value  of  the  biographer's 
comments  as  for  the  practical  and  far- 
seeing  wisdom  displayed  in  Bacon's  state 
papers.  These  questions  are  the  prero- 
gative of  the  crown  and  the  privilege 
of  parliament,  and  the  great  contract. 
In  reviewing  each  of  these  we  must 
again  avoid  fancying,  as  so  many  hi^ 
torians  have  done,  that  the  parliament 
of  James  I.  was  on  a  level  with  the 
parliament  of  William  lU.,  still  less 
with  the  assembly  wliich  now  guides 
the  destinies  of  Britain  and  her  depen- 
dencies. Frequent,  and  often  fierce, 
were  the  collisions  between  the  oppos- 
ing forces  of  prerogative  and  privilege 
throughout  the  reign  of  the  first  Stuart 
king  of  England;  but  the  triumph  of 
the  third  estate  was  not  assured  until 
James  had  been  more  than  sixteen  years 
beyond  the  reach  of  both  spiritual  and 
temporal  controversy.  In  1604,  the 
third  estate  was,  comparatively  with  the 
Long  Parliament  in  1640,  serving  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  business  of  its 
privileges,  sometimes  claiming  more  than 
it  was  entitled  to,  sometimes  recoiling 
in  doubt,  if  not  in  alarm,  from  its  own 
pretensions.  The  Crown,  on  its  part,  if 
the  strenuous  administration  of  the 
Tudors  be  taken  into  account,  was  by  no 
means  unfurnished  with  precedents  for 
bearing  a  high  hand  in  and  over  Par- 
liament, and  the  wisdom  of  Bacon  is 
apparent  in  his  occasional  arbitration 
between  the  opponents.  Not  the  least 
remarkable,  perhaps  not  the  least  whole- 
some, element  in  the  British  constitution, 
is  its  exemption  from  system.  For- 
tunately for  our  liberties,  no  Abbe  de 
Si^yes  has  at  any  moment  been  employed 
by  us  to  define  the  exact  limits  of  royal 
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or  popular  authority.  James,  indeed, 
shortly  before  his  coining  to  England 
liad  printed,  not  however  apparently 
published,  his  much  talked  of  but  sel- 
dom read  Basilicon  Doron — a  manual 
of  the  divine  right  of  anointed  kings. 
This  volume  he  doubtless  brought  with 
him  in  his  cai*pet-bag  from  Holyrood  to 
Whitehall,  and  doubtless  also  enlightened 
his  heir,  his  ministers  and  favorites  * 
with  the  precepts  contained  in  it,  much 
as  good  men  a  hundred  years  ago  fed 
their  children  and  servants  upon  doc- 
trines contained  in  the  Whole  Duty  of 
Man,  But,  however  convinced  he  may 
have  been  of  the  absolute  wisdom 
conveyed  in  this  manual,  it  does  not 
appear  that  in  practice  he  derived  much 
benefit  from  it.  Yet  he  was  not  w^ithout 
pretext  for  supposing  that  he  might, 
without  seriously  offending  his  lieges, 
be  every  inch  such  a  king  as  he  imagined 
a  monarch  ought  to  be.  In  the  realm 
which  he  had  left  his  authority  was 
incessantly  thwarted,  and  sometimes 
openly  assailed  ;  in  the  realm  which  had 
fallen  into  his  lap  that  authority  had 
been  for  more  than  a  century  strained 
to  a  very  high  pitch,  and  when  it  was 
unbent,  the  cords  were  loosened  more 
by  the  grace  of  the  crown  than  through 
the  demands  of  the  Commons.  What 
sovereign,  he  -might  fairly  urge,  had 
been  for  more  than  thirty  years  firmer 
in  her  seat,  or  more  jealous  of  her 
prerogative,  than  Elizabeth  ;  and  yet  her 
aggressions,  if  indeed  they  were  such, 
evoked,  during  that  perioa,  no  rebellion 
and  scarcely  any  tumult?  Here  then 
was  a  land  m  which,  to  one  like  James, 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  people's 
temper,  and  also  not  aware  that  with 
their  crown  he  had  not  inherited  the 
nerve  of  his  predecessors,  their  personal 
dignity  and  their  shrewd  insight  into 
the  proper  seasons  for  saying  aye  or  no, 
a  fair  prospect  might  seem  opened  for 
assuming  and  exercising  his  theory  of 
government.  He  erred,  indeed,  in  his 
reckoning ;  but  so  did  the  monarch  after 
whom  he  delighted  to  be  named,  and  in 
each  case  the  mistake  was  inherited  and 
expiated  by  the  Rehoboam  who  reigned 
instead.  "  Tiie  dispute  between  privilege 
and  prerogative  destined  to  be  the 
trouble  of  the  times,"  and  the  uncer- 
tainty which  prevailed  as  to  their  respec- 
tive limits,  has  never  been  more  clearly 


set  forth  than  in  Mr.  Spedding's  account 
of  Sir  Francis  Goodwin's  case. 

On  the  next  gre^  question,  "  the 
Great  Contract,"  or  supply  of  the  Crown 
with  a  revenue  adequate  to  its  wants, 
Mr.  Spedding's  remarks  afford  a  valu- 
able commentary,  and  a  wholesome  cor- 
rection to  some  current  opinions  as  to 
the  grasping  tendencies  of  the  Stuarts. 
We  again  regret  the  necessity  of  abridg- 
ing his  narrative. 

"  The  great  political  problem  which  the  times 
of  James  I.  had  to  solve  had  been  kept  waiting 
hitherto  by  other  bui^iness,  but  could  not  be 
kept  waiting  much  longer.  During  the  last 
two  sessions  the  UnioB  and  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  had  prevented  the  question  how  the 
Crown  should  be  supplied  with  a  revenue  ad- 
equate to  its  wants  from  being  pished  to  a 
crisis;  the  discussion  of  the  Union  having 
occupied  the  time  of  the  Lower  House ;  and 
the  horror  of  the  conspiracy  having  disposed 
them  to  be  liberal  But  even  in  1606,  when 
their  excited  loyalty  showed  itself  in  so  large 
a  grant — a  grant  wiihout  any  precedent 
in  a  time  of  peace — the  pertinacity  with 
which  they  insisti^d  that  tlie  petition  of 
grievances  should  be  presented  to  the  king 
before  the  bill  of  the  three  subsidies  went 
up  to  the  Lords,  gave  sure  sign  of  a  strug- 
gle to  come.  The  truth  was  that  the 
business  of  government  had  outgrown 
the  provision  for  carxying  it  on.  The 
ordinary  income  of  the  Crown  was  no 
longer  equal  to  the  ordinary  demands  upon  it. 
Even  Elizabeth,  with  all  her  power  of  obtain- 
ing zealous  service  without  paying  for  it  in 
money,  and  with  a  practice  of  economy  in  all 
departments  which  every  modem  historian 
condemns  (in  respect  to  the  particular  depart- 
ment which  he  happens  himself  to  favor)  as  par- 
simony— parsimony  in  the  reward  of  servants, 
in  the  provisioning  of  armies,  in  the  keeping 
up  of  national  defences,  in  the  subsidizing  of 
alii e-s— even  Elizabeth  could  not  carry  on  the 
government  in  her  later  years  without  calling 
upon  Parliament  for  annual  contributions  far 
beyond  all  former  precedent,  nor  even  then 
without  borrowing  money  to  the  amount  of  a 
whole  year's  income,  and  selling  land  to  the 
value  of  as  much  more.  The  cause  was  sim- 
ple enough.  Large  estates  are  costly  to  man- 
age. The  nation  had  increased  greatly  in 
wealth  and  population ;  the  business  and  cost 
of  government  had  increased  along  with  it ; 
but  the  fund  out  of  which  the  cost  was  to  be 
defrayed  was  comparatively  stationary.  As 
the  kings  of  England  were  never  merchants, 
the  patrimony  of  the  Ct  own  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  grow  with  the  growth  of  a  nation 
whose  commercial  activity  was  bringing 
honey  to  the  hive  from  every  land  over  every 
sea ;  while  prices  were  rising  from  the  influx 
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of  gold  into  Europe  j  and  the  value  of  the  par- 
liamentary subsidy,  in  which  (as  being  a  di- 
rect tax  upon  real  yid  personal  property)  a 
proportionate  increase  might  have  been 
looked  for,  was,  for  some  reason  which  I  do 
not  clearly  understand,  gradually  diminishing. 

'^  This  state  of  things  James  inherited ;  and 
though  he  inherited  along  with  it  a  portion 
of  Elizabeth's  last  subsidies,  they  were  not 
more  than  enough  to  repay  the  money 
which  she  had  been  forced  to  borrow. 
If  I  understand  correctly  the  financial  tables 
which  Mr.  Gardiner  has  collected  with  such 
diligence,  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the 
Government  during  the  last  five  years  of 
Elizabeth  must  have  exceeded  the  ordinary 
receipts  by  more  than  halt*  the  amount.  .  .  . 

"  Even  if  James  had  been  ever  so  much  dis- 
posed to  take  Elizabeth  for  his  model  in 
spending  money,  it  may  be  fairly  doubted 
whether  it  would  have*  been  possible  for  him 
to  endure  the  unpopularity  which  it  would 
have  entailed.  Elizabeth  could  do  many 
things  which  another  in  her  place,  even  if  he 
had  possessed  her  qualities,  could  not  have 
done.  The  whole  Protestant  population  of 
England  then  living  had  been  bred  in  devo- 
tion to  her.  Her  age,  her  renown,  her  de- 
meanor, her  genius,  combined  to  give  her 
an  authority  which  she  could  use  wiOiout  of- 
fence even  in  courses  of  which  the  people  are 
commonly  very  intolerant.  Had  James  en- 
tered upon  his  kingdom  with  a  resolution  to 
imitate  her — to  be  as  strict  in  accounts,  as 
exigent  of  service,  as  sparing  in  rewards — 
he  would  have  incurred  more  dislike  for  his 
parsimony  than  he  ever  did  for  the  op- 
posite, nor  is  it  by  any  means  certam 
that  he  would  have  been  the  richer.  But 
it  is  vain  to  a^k  what  might  have  been  the 
consequences  of  such  a  thing;  the  thing 
itself  could  not  have  been.  A  man  cannot 
alter  his  nature ;  and  it  was  not  in  James's 
nature  to  be  an  economist.  He  was  a  man 
who  could  not -easily  deny  himself  any  plea- 
sure, and  unfortunately  one  of  his  chief 
pleasures  was  to  give  to  those  whom  he  liked 
whatever  they  wished  to  have.  With  this 
infirmity  he  liad  reigned  for  six  years,  when 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1608,  his  Lord  Trea- 
surer, the  old  Earl  of  Dorset,  died,  leaving 
the  Exchequer  in  such  a  condition  as  might 
have  been  expected.  The  ordinary  expen- 
diture exceeded  the  ordinary  income  by 
83,0002.  The  debt  had  risen  to  a  million. 
And  this  at  a  time  when  the  regular  revenue 
of  the  Crown  was  expected  to  meet  all  its 
ordinary  occasions  without  assistance  from 
Parliament.'* 

Historians  of  the  Brodie  school,  in 
their  zeal  to  expose  the  errors  of  Hume, 
too  lavishly  imputed  to  James  a  desire 
to  put  his  hands  into  his  subjects'  pockets, 
and  to  consider  all  means  lawful  for  fill- 


ing his  own.  The  foregoing  extract  may 
induce  some  readers  of  English  history 
to  modify  their  opinions  on  this  mat- 
ter of  supply.  "  King  James,"  writes 
Fuller,  "left  his  own  coflTers  empty, 
but  his  subjects'  chests  full,"  and  in 
The  Fortunes  of  Nigel^  he  is  correctly 
made  to  say  "that  his  exchequer  is 
•  as  dry  as  Dean  Giles's  discourses  on 
the  Penitential  Psalms."  In  fact,  as  re- 
gards provision  for  the  Crown  there  had 
been  a  transition,  perhaps  an  unmarked 
one,  from  payment  in  kmd  to  payment 
in  money.  The  Saxon  and  Norman 
kings,  and  the  Plantagenets  also,  were 
very  migratory.  The  capital  of  the  Sax- 
ons was  sometimes  London,  sometimes 
Winchester  or  York.  The  Nonnan 
princes,  like  the  first  two  sovereigns  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick,  oscillated  be- 
tween their  foreign  dominions  and  Eng- 
land— the  Crusades,  the  French  wars, 
and  the  Barons'  wars  kept  the  Planta- 
genets in  frequent  motion, — and  while  the 
sovereign  was  thus  uncertain  in  his  resi- 
dence, provision  by  purveyance  was  not 
an  inconvenient  mode  of  supplying  his 
court  and  followers.  Settled  habitation 
began  with  the  Tudors,  and  then  the 
purveyor  became  an  incumbrance,  and 
the  fixed  salesman  and  his  booth  a  con- 
venience. And  besides  James's  facility 
in  giving,  which  Mr.  Spudding  notices, 
he  and  Charles  his  son  also  were  ambi- 
tious of  ranking  in  magnificence  with 
their  brethren  the  Catholic  and  Most 
Christian  kings.  Their  masques  and 
revels  dipped  deep  into  their  purses, 
and  as  their  purses  were  often  "  pleni 
aranearum,"  into  their  credit  also.  To 
such  as  asked  theln  for  money,  whether 
as  a  payment  or  a  gift,  they  often  made 
grants  of  land  ;  and  to  a  certain  extent 
every  grant  of  the  kind  rendered  the 
giver  more  sensible  of  his  impecuiiiosity, 
and  more  eager  to  discover  and  devise 
means  for  turning,  as  Falstaff  bid  Bar- 
dolph  do,  empty  bottles  into  angels.  A 
century  later  the  land  which  they  had  not 
alienated,  would  have  supplied  James  and 
Charles  with  an  income  parsing  the  most 
liberal  subsidies  voted  by  Parliament: 
but  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  land 
which  they  retained  fell  far  short  of  their 
expenditure  for  tables  and  liveries, 
players  and  musicians,  Vandyke's  and 
Bernini's  bills  or  salaries.  Land  indeed, 
such  as  James  was  lord  of^  was  in  many 
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cases  unremunerative,  except,  indeed, 
when  it  provided  beef  and  venison,  poul- 
try and  game  for  the  royal  larder.  The 
reader  need  not  be  reminded  of  the 
barrenness  of  Scotland;  and  even  in 
the  more  fruitful  south,  population  was 
widely  scattered,  and  cereals  and  root 
crops  sparsely  grown.  The  Stuarts  had 
neither  home  nor  model  farms  at  Wind- 
sor or  elsewhere:  and  could  have  pro- 
bably put  into  one  purse  the  yearly  rents 
or  royalties  they  drew  from  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  or  the  County  Palatine  of 
Chester.  And  while  the  Crown,  as  Mr. 
Sped  ding  shows,  was  growing  poorer, 
the  nation  was  becoming  richer :  and 
with  the  abundance  of  money  prices  rose, 
and  unless  the  wearer  of  the  crown  were 
to  re-enact  the  part  of  Belisarius,  some 
adjustment  was  imperative  between  the 
expensive  position  of  the  one  and  the 
increasing  wealth  of  the  other.  Again, 
the  wealth  that  was  pouring  into  the 
country  did  not  in  the  first  instance  en- 
nch  the  landowner,  but  the  merchant 
who  chartered  ships.  The  late  queen  is 
reported  to  have  made  a  good  thing  of 
it  now  and  then  by  going  partner  with 
adventurers  on  the  Spanish  main,  or  by 
the  heavy  percentage  exacted  by  her 
from  all  who  took  out  letters  of  marque. 
But  the  peaceful  James  kept  generally 
on  good  terms  with  his  brothers  of 
France  and  Spain,  derived  few  advan- 
tages from  piracy  and  smuggling,  and. 
had  only  the  pittance  that  tonnage  and 
poundage,  subsidies  and  benevolences 
afforded  to  aid  him  against  the  importu- 
nate Mordecai  of  debt  sitting  almost  as 
fixed  as  Theseus  at  the  gate  of  White- 
hall. 

We  have  dealt  with  Mr.  Spedding  more 
as  the  historian  of  Bacon's  time  than  as 
Bacon's  biographer  and  editor,  and  we 
trust  that  no  apology  will  be  thought 
necessary  for  taking  a  side  rather  than  a 
front  view  of  his  recent  volumes.    It 


would  have  been  impossible  within  any 
ordinary  limits  to  have  compressed  his 
narrative  and  the  letters  and  State  papers 
which  it  illustrates,  so  as  to  render  the 
whole  intelligible  or  interesting  to  those 
who  have  not  his  work  before  them.  For 
those  who  have  read  it  no  expositor  is 
needed — the  arrangement  is  so  clear,  the 
comment  so  full  and  at  the  same  time  so 
lucid,  and  the  light  thrown  upon  the 
times  so  equally  diffused,  that  all  who 
take  interest  in  the  subject  of  his  volumes 
can  hardly  fail  to  follow  them  with  active 
curiosity  from  the  first  to  the  last  page. 
As  regards  Bacon  himself  he  is  in  this 
portion  of  the  Letters  and  Life  less  an 
individual  than  a  representative  man. 
He  impersonates  the  leader  of  Parliament 
as  it  then  was :  the  Crown's  councillor, 
if  not  the  Cabinet  minister ;  the  philoso- 
phic at  once  and  the  practical  statesman ; 
the  sage  moderator  between  the  progres- 
sive and  conservative  forces  of  his  age. 
His  preferment  was  indeed  painfully  and 
slowly  won ;  we  quit  him,  however,  for 
the  present  as  His  Majesty's  Attorney- 
General,  and  we  hope  Mr.  Spedding  will 
speedily  present  him  to  us  as  the  Lord 
Great  Chancellor.  With  the  final  act  of 
his  career  the  controversy  about  his  char- 
acter will  revive :  but  the  champion 
who  maintained  his  integrity  in  the 
business  of  Essex  may  very  possibly 
again  clear  Bacon's  fame  in  the  latest 
and  severest  trial  of  his  life.  To  com- 
mend or  even  notice  the  style  of  a  book 
has  become  almost  a  custom  out  of  fash- 
ion :  yet  we  will  conclude  with  a  word 
on  Mr.  Sped  ding's  language.  It  is — we 
can  find  no  fitter  phrase  for  it —  Virgilian 
prose.  It  answers  all  the  conditions  of 
excellence  as  described  in  Dryden's  well- 
known  couplet  on  Sir  John  Denham's 
verses.    It  is — 

**  Though  deep,  yet  dear;  though  gentle,  jet  not 
dull, 
Strong  without  rage;  without  overflowing,  full." 
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winnecke's  comet. 

In  the  paper  on  Brorsen's  comet*  I 
described  the  principal  features  present- 

*  Published  in  April  No.  of  Eclectic. 


ed  by  comets  as  they  approach  and  pass 
away  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  sun. 
The  various  hypotneses  which  have  been 
put  forward  to  account  for  these  pecu- 
liarities must  now  for  a  brief  space  claim 
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our  attention.  Although  we  are  far 
from  being  in  a  position  to  theorize  with 
any  confidence  respecting  the  nature  of 
,  comets',  still  less  respecting  the  pui-poses 
which  they  subserve  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  yet  the  obsefvations  made  upon 
the  second  comet  of  the  year  1 868  have 
resulted  in  a  positive  discovery  which 
may  serve  as  a  stand-point,  so  to  speak, 
whence  we  can  examine  somewhat  more 
contidently  than  of  old,  the  various  theo- 
ries which  have  suggested  thems»»lves  to 
those  who  have  studied  cometic  phe- 
nomena. 

In  considering  these  hypotheses  we 
have  to  distinguish  between  the  views 
which  have  b  en  entertained  respecting 
the  nucleus  and  coma^  and  those  which 
regard  the  less  intelligible  phenomena 
presented  by  the  tail.  This  remark  may 
seem  trite  and  obvious,  but  in  reality  the 
two  classes  of  liypotheses  are  found  sin- 
gularly confounded  together  in  many 
works  on  popular  astronomy.  Let  it  be 
understood  then  that  when,  in  speaking 
of  an  hypothesis  respecting  comets,  no 
special  mention  is  made  of  the  tail,  it  is 
to  be  assumed  that  the  hypothesis  applies 
solely  to  the  head  of  the  comet.  The 
same  holds,  by  the  way,  with  reference 
to  the  phenomena  presented  by  comets. 
For  instance,  when  we  said  in  the  paper 
on  Comet  I.  that  comets  grow  smaller 
as  they  approach  the  sun,  the  remark 
was  to  be  understood  to  apply  to  the 
volume  of  the  head,  not  to  the  whole 
space  occupied  by  the  head  and  tail.  In 
fact,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
assert  anything  with  respect  to  the 
volume  of  comets'  tails,  inasmuch  as  the 
apjiarent  extent  of  these  appendages 
varies  according  to  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions (humidity,  clearness,  and  so  on) 
un<ier  which  the  comet  is  obsei'ved,  and 
also  according  to  the  light-gathering 
power  of  the  observer's  telescope. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  theories 
which  have  been  formed  respecting 
comets. 

It  has  been  commonly  admitted  that 
the  substance  of  which  comets  are  com- 
posed is  either  wholly  or  principally  gas- 
eous. In  no  other  way,  it  should  seem, 
can  the  remarkable  variations  of  appear- 
ance which  comets  present  as  they  ap- 
proach the  sun  or  recede  from  him,  be 
reasonably  accounted  for. 

Kepler  held  that  comets  are  wholly 


gaseous,  and  that  they  are  liable  to  be 
dissipated  in  space  by  the  sun's  action. 
He  supposed  that  the  process  of  evapora- 
tion which  thus  led  to  the  destruction  of 
a  comet  was  carried  on  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  tail.  It  need  hanlly  be  said 
that  modern  observaticms  are  completely 
opposed  to  this  view.  Comets  have  been 
seen  to  return  again  and  again  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sun  without  any 
apparent  diminution  of  volume,  although 
at  each  return  a  tail  of  considerable  ex- 
tent has  been  thrown  out.  For  a  long 
time,  indeed,  it  was  thought  that  Halley's 
comet  was  gradually  diminishing  in 
volume ;  but  at  the  last  return  this  mag- 
nificent object  had  recovered  all  its  pris- 
tine splenaor. 

Newton  held,  on  the  contrary,  that 
comets  are  partly  composed  of  solid  mat- 
ter. He  supposed  that  only  the  gaseous 
matter  was  affected  to  any  noteworthy 
extent  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  heat. 
Raised  from  the  solid  nucleus,  the  vapo- 
rized particles  passed  first  into  the  comet, 
he  imagined,  and  were  thence  carried  off 
into  space  to  form  the  comet's  tail. 
Others  so  far  modified  Newton's  views  as 
to  suggest  that  the  vaporized  matter  is 
not  wholly  carried  off  but  partially  re- 
precipitated  upon  the  head  of  the  comet 
just  as  the  vapors  raised  from  ocean 
are  precipitated  upon  the  earth  in  tlie 
form  of  rain. 

We  have  seen  that  a  comet  diminishes 
in  volume  as  it  approaches  the  sun.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  both  the  theories 
which  have  been  described  would  account 
satiBfactorily  for  the  observed  decrease 
of  volume.  But  neither  of  them  gives 
any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  a  comet  recovers  its  original  volume 
as  it  departs  from  the  sun's  neighbor- 
hood. Newton  indeed,  put  forward  cer- 
tain views  respecting  the  emission  of 
smoke  from  the  nucleus  d'lring  perihelion 
passage,  and  he  surmised  that  the  true 
dimensions  of  the  comet  might  in  this 
manner  be  veiled  to  a  certain  extent: 
but  this  part  of  his  theory  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  almost  unintelligible, 
besides  being  wholly  insufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  regular  diminution  and 
increase  which  attend  the  approach  and 
recession  of  a  comet. 

A  theory  has  lately  been  put  forward 
by  M.  Valz  which  accounts  for  the  varia- 
tion of  a  comet's  volume  by  the  su]>po8i- 
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lion  that  the  solar  atmosphere  exerts  a 
power  of  compression,  which,  varying 
with  that  atmosphere's  density,  is  most 
effective  in  the  sun's  neighborhood. 
We  know,  for  instance,  that  a  balloon 
must  not  be  fully  inflated  at  first  rising, 
because  when  it  reaches  the  upper  re- 
gions of  air,  where  there  is  less  compres- 
mon,  the  enclosed  gas  expands,  and  would 
burst  the  silk,  if  the  balloon  had  been 
fully  filled  at  first.  And  certainly,  on 
the  somewhat  bold  assumption  that  the 
solar  atliiosphere  extends  outwards  to 
those  resrions  in  which  the  observed 
change  of  volume  takes  plnce,  and  on 
the  additional  and  equally  bold  supposi- 
tion that  comets  are  surrounded  with  a 
film  of  some  sort  performing  the  same 
function  as  the  silk  of  the  balloon  (or 
that,  in  some  other  way  the  substance  of 
the  comet  is  prevented  from  intermin- 
gling with  the  substance  of  the  solar 
atmosphere)  the  theory  of  M.  Valz  would 
have  a  certain  air  of  probability.  Even 
then,  however,  it  would  be  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  enormous  extent  to  which 
the  variation  has  been  observed  to  pro- 
ceed. 

The  only  probable  explanation  o"f  the 
variation  in  question  is  that  which  is  put 
forward  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  his  ad- 
mirable work  on  the  southern  heavens. 
During  his  stay  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  recession  of  Halley's  comet,  and  he 
discusses  the  phenomena  with  admirable 
acumen  and  judgment.  The  result  at 
which  he  arrives  appears  to  afford  a  sim- 
ple and  rational  explanation  of  the  ob- 
served phenomena.  He  supposes  that  as 
a  comet  approaches  the  sun,  the  action  of 
the  solar  heat  transforms  the  nebulous 
substance  of  the  comet  into  invisible 
va]»or.  This  action  progressing  from 
without  inwards,  of  course*  produces  an 
apparent  diminution  of  volume.  The 
diminution  continues  as  long  as  the 
comet  is  approaching  the  sun,  and  for 
yet  a  few  days  afler  perihelion  passage; 
but,  soon  after  the  comet  has  begun  to 
leave  the  sun's  neighborhood,  the  trans- 
parent va])or  begins  to  return  to  its 
original  condition,  tlie  solar  action  being 
insyifficient  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  va- 
porized matter  in  the  gaseous  state. 
Thus  the  comet  gradually  resumes  its 
original  apparent  dimensions. 
There  are  few  phenomena  which  have 


given  rise  to  more  speculation  than  those 
presented  by  the  tails  of  comets.  Astro- 
nomers who,  in  dealing  with  other  mat- 
ters, have  exhibited  the  soundest  judg- 
ment, and  the  most  logical  accuracy  of 
argument,  seem  to  feol  free  to  indulge  in 
the  most  fanciful  speculations  when  deal- 
ing with  this  subject.  * 

'A  favorite  theory  with  the  earlier 
astronomers  was  founded  on  the  ob- 
served peculiarity  that  the  tails  of  comets 
are  usually  turned  directly  from  the  sun. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  tail  is  not  a 
really  existent  entity,  but  merely  indi- 
cates the  passage  of  the  solar  rays 
through  space,  afler  their  condensation 
by  the  spherical  head  of  the  comet.  Just 
as  a  light  received  into  a  dark  room 
through  a  small  apeiture,  appears  as  a 
long  ray  extending  in  a  straight  line 
through  the  room,  so — according  to  this 
theory — the  sun's  light  concentrated  by 
the  comet's  head,  throws  a  long  luminous 
beam  into  space.  Unfortunately  for 
this  view  there  is  a  want  of  analogy  be- 
tween the  two  cases  thus  brought  into 
comparison.  The  light  shining  into  a 
room  produces  the  appearance  of  a  ray, 
because  it  illuminates  the  air  and  the 
small  particles  of  floating  dust  which  it 
encounters  in  its  passage.  There  is 
nothing  corresponding  to  this  in  the 
interplanetary  spaces.  If  there  were, 
the  sky  would  never  appear  black,  since 
the  sun  would  alwafj's  be  shining  on 
matter  capable  of  reflecting  his  rays. 

Kepler  was  the  first  to  form  a  reason- 
able hypothesis  respecting  comet's  tails. 
He  supposed  that  the  action  of  the  solar 
heat  dissipates  and  breaks  up  a  comet's 
substance.  The  rarer  portions  are  con- 
tinually swept  away,  he  imagined,  by  the 
propulsive  energy  of  the  solar  rays,  and 
are  swept  in  this  way  to  enormous  dis- 
tances from  the  comet's  tail.  The  denser 
portions  remain  around  the  nucleus  and 
form  the  coma. 

The  modern  theory  respecting  light 
(according  to  which  there  is  no  propul- 
sion of  matter  from  the  sun,  but  a  simple 
propagation  of  wave-like  motion),  does 
not  affect  Kepler's  hypothesis  so  much 
aH  might  be  imagined.  Whatever  theory 
of  light  we  adopt  we  are  forced  to 
assume  an  extreme  teimity  in  the  matter 
which  forms  the  tails  of  comets.  And 
when  once  we  have  made  this  assump- 
tion, we  are  enabled  to  admit  that  even 
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the  propagation  of  a  wave-like  motion 
through  the  ether  which  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  interplanetary  spaces,  might 
suffice  to  carry  off  the  attenuated  nebu- 
lous matter  with  tremendous  rapidity. 

The  defect  of  Kepler^s  theory  is  that 
it  appears  insuihcient  to  account  for  those 
anpmalous  tail- formations  which  were  re- 
ferred to  in  our  paper  on  Comet  I. 

Newton^s  hypothesis  respecting  com- 
etsV tails  was  somewhat  different.  He 
supposed  that  the  intensely  heated  comet 
communicated  its  heat  to  the  surround- 
ing ether,  which  thus  grew  rarer  and  as^ 
cended  in  the  solar  atmosphere — that  is, 
flowed  away  from  the  sun — precisely  as 
heated  air  ascends  from  the  eai*th.  The 
ether  thus  displaced  would  carry  away 
with  it  the  rarer  portions  of  the  comet's 
substance,  just  as  smoke  is  carried  up- 
wards by  a  current  of  heated  air. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  Newton's 
theory — like  Kepler's — affords  no  ex- 
planation of  lateral  tails,  or  of  tails  turned 
towards  the  sun. 

In  modern  times  a  theory  has  been 
founded  on  the  supposition  that  cometic 
phenomena  may  be  due  to  electrical 
agency.  The  German  astronomer  Olbers 
was  one  of  the  first  to  propound  this 
view,  and  many  eminent  astronomers — 
amongst  others  the  younger  Herschel — 
have  looked  with  favor  upon  the  theory. 
As  yet,  however,  we  do  not  know  enough 
respecting  electricity  to  accept  with  con- 
fidence any  theory  of  comets  founded 
upon  its  agency. 

The  comet  respecting  which  we  now 
have  to  treat  was  discovered  in  the  middle 
of  June,  1868,  by  Winnecke.  At  first  it 
was  a  telescopic  object,  but  it  gradually 
increased  in  brilliancy  until  it  became 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  In  the  tele- 
scope, at  the  end  of  June,  the  comet  ap- 
peared as  a  circular  cloud  rather  brighter 
in  the  middle,  where  there  was  a  round- 
ish spot  of  light.  A  tail  could  be  traced 
to  a  distance  of  about  one  degree  from 
the  nucleus. 

Mr.  Huggins  quickly  subjected  the 
new  arrival  to  spectroscopic  analysis. 
The  result,  at  first  sight,  seemed  to  differ 
little  from  that  which  bad  been  noticed 
in  the  case  of  Brorsen's  comet.  Indeed, 
the  astronomers  at  the  Paris  observatory 
and  the  Padre  Secchi  at  Rome  were  led 
to  pronounce  the  spectra  of  the  two 
comets  to  be  absolutely  identical.    The 


more  powei-ful  spectroscopic  appliances 
made  use  of  by  Mr.  Huggins,  however, 
exhibited  important  differences. 

The  spectrum  consisted  of  three  bands 
of  light  separated  by  dark  intervals.  Of 
these  bands  two  were  greenish  blue,  the 
other  greenish  yellow.  The  two  former 
were  tongue-shaped,  the  last  was  nar- 
rowed off  at  both  extremities. 

From  what  we  said  in  our  last  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  speotroscopic  analysis, 
it  will  be  understood  that  the  distribution 
of  the  comet's  light  along  the  length  of 
the  spectrum  is  the  most  important  cir- 
cumstance to  be  attended  to  in  endeavor- 
ing to  form  an  estimate  of  the  substance 
of  the  comet.  But  as  we  see  that  there 
are,  in  this  instance,  peculiarities  affect- 
ing the  breadth  of  the  spectrum,  it  will 
be  well  biiefiy  to  consider  their  meanincc- 
The  matter  is,  in  reality,  simple  enough, 
but  requires  a  little  attention. 

The  breadth  of  the  spectrum  corre- 
sponds to  the  breadth  of  the  object  which 
is  the  source  of  light.     If  that  object  is 
uniformly  bright  the  spectrum  is  also  uni- 
formly bright  across  its  breadth,  what- 
ever variations  may  exist  in  the  direction 
of  its'length.  But  if  the  object  is  brighter 
in  some  parts  of  its  breadth  than  in  others, 
the  spectrum  will  show  corresponding 
variations  of  brilliancy  across  its  breadth. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  assuming  that  all 
the  light  from  the  object  is  of  the  same 
kind,  however  it  may  vary  in  brilliancy. 
Suppose,  however,  that  the  light  from 
the  middle  of  the  object  gives  one  kind 
of  spectrum,  the  light  from  the  outer 
parts  another;  then  the  spectrum  will 
vary  in  chardcter  as  well  as  in  biilliancy 
across  its  breadth.  Suppose  for  example, 
that  the  middle  of  the  object  is  gaseous 
while  the  outer  parts  are  solid  or  liquid, 
then  the  appearance  presented  would  he 
two  thin  streaks  of  rainbow-tinted  light, 
separated  by  a  dark  space*  across  which 
would  be  seen  the  bright  lines  belonging 
to  the  gaseous  centrid  part  of  the  lumi- 
nous object. 

Now  the  breadth  of  the  spectrum  seen 

*  Our  readers  will  of  course  understand  that  a 
slice  only  of  the  object  is  brought  under  npectro- 
scopic  analysis  at  once.  If  the  whole  of  a  circular 
object,  whose  centre  was  gaseous,  were  examined 
at  once,  the  middle  streak  of  the  spectrum  would 
exhibit  the  compound  spectrum  of  the  edge  and 
centre  of  the  object.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
clearly  be-  unfavorable  to  the  formation  of  dear 
views  respecting  the  character  of  the  object's  light. 
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by  Mr.  Huggins  corresponded  with  the 
breadth  of  the  coma  so  far  as  the  widest 
parts  of  the  tongue-shaped  bands  was 
concerned.  But  the  narrower  parts  were 
about  the  width  of  the  nucleus.  There- 
fore the  first  question  to  be  decided  was 
this — is  the  narrowing  of  these  bands  of 
light  towards  one  extremity,  and  of  the 
other  towards  both  extremities,  to  be 
considered  as  indicative  of  any  difference, 
in  character^  between  the  light  emitted 
by  the  nucleus  and  that  emitted  by 
the  coma?  At  first  sight  it  seems 
that  no  other  conclusion  could  be  come 
to.  But  a  little  considemtion  enabled 
Mr.  Huggins  to  arrive  at  a  different  re- 
sult. The  tongue-shaped  bands  were  not 
only  narrower  but  very  much  fainter 
towards  one  end.  They  were  also  fainter 
along  their  outer  edges,  on  account,  of 
course,  of  the  faintness  of  the  coma  as 
compared  with  the  nucleus.  Now  it  was 
possible  that  the  narrowing  down  of  the 
bands  might  be  only  apparent,  and  due 
to  the  fact  that  their  outer  parts,  though 
really  existent,  became  invisible  at  the 
fainter  end.  And  there  were  two  modes 
<»f  attacking  the  question.  First  the  ob- 
server could  determine  by  a  careful  in- 
spection whether  the  light  at  the  nar- 
rower end  of  the  tongues  was  so  faint 
that  it  ought  to  disappear  at  the  edges 
merely  by  undergoing  the  same  sort  of 
reduction  as  the  brighter  light  at  the 
broader  end  of  the  tongue:  this  would 
show  that  the  coma  does  not  differ  in 
constitution  from  the  nucleus.  Secondly, 
if  the  strip  brought  under  examination 
were  narrowed  by  any  contrivance,  it  is 
clear  that  any  difference  which  might 
exist  in  the  constitution  of  the  coma  and 
of  the  nucleus  ought  to  be  exhibited  in  a 
more  marked  manner. 

Mr.  Huggins  applied  both  methods ; 
and  each  resulted  in  showing  that  the 
nucleus  has  the  same  constitution  as  the 
coma,  excepting  only  that  the  exterior 
part  of  the  coma  seems  to  give  a  continu- 
ous spectrum.  In  other  words,  the  nucleus 
and  all  the  coma  except  its  outer  shell  con- 
sists of  the  same  incandescent  vapor ;  but 
the  outer  shell  of  the  coma  either  con- 
sists of  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  matter 
or  shines  by  reflecting  the  solar  rajs. 

So  far,  however,  there  is  little  m  the 
sf^ectroscopic  analysis  which  differs  in 
character  from  what  had  been  observed 
respecting  Brorsen's  comet.  But  we  have 
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now  to  record  one  of  the  most  startling 
discoveries  ever  made  respecting  cometF. 

Mr.  Huggins  was  reminded  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  cometic  spectrum  of  a 
ibrm  of  the  spectrum  of  carbon  which  he 
had  observed  in  the  year  1864.  It  must 
be  premised  that  the  spectrum  of  an  de- 
ment oflen  assumes  a  different  form 
according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  obtained.  Amongst  the  ob- 
jects which  have  si:>ectra  thus  variable  is 
the  element  carbon.  The  particular  form 
of  carbon-spectrum  which  resembled  that 
of  the  comet,  is  that  obtained  wht^n  an 
electric  spark  is  taken  through  olefiant 
gas — a  substance  which,  as  many  of  our 
readers  are  doubtless  aware,  consists  of 
'carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  is  one  of  the 
constituents  of  ordinary  coal-gas.*  Of 
course  the  spectrum  of  olefiant  gas  ex- 
hibits the  bright  lines  belonging  to  hydro- 
gen ;  but  as  these  are  well  known,  the 
part  of  the  spectrum  belonging  to  carbon 
also  becomes  determinable. 

Having  noticed,  as  we  said,  the  resem- 
blance between  the  spectrum  of  the 
comet  and  a  form  of  the  carbon  spec- 
trum, Mr.  Huggins  determined  to  com- 
pare the  two  spectra  directly.  We  have 
not  space  to  explain  the  contrivances  by 
which  this  was  effected.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  when  the  two  spectra  were  brought 
side  by  side,  it  appeared  that  in  place 
of  mere  resemblance  there  was  absolute 
identity.  The  bands  of  light  which 
formed  the  comet's  spectrum  were  foimd 
not  only  to  coincide  in  position  wnth 
those  which  appeared  in  the  spectrum 
of  olefiant  gas,  but  to  present  the  same 
relative  brightness.  Two  days  Inter  the 
observations  were  repeated  by  Mr.  Hug^ 
gins  in  company  with  Professor  Miller 
(who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  his 
earlier  spectroscopic  labors),  and  both 
observers  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the 
coincidence  between  the  spectra  could 
not  be  more  exact. 

The  reader  will,  of  course,  imderstand 
that  the  hydrogen  lines  belonging  to  the 
spectrum  of  olefiant  gas  are  not  been  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  comet. 

Now  only  one  interpretation  can  be  put 
on  this   remarkable  result,  and  that  is 

*  The  other  couBtituent  is  "fire-damp;''  also  a 
compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Olefiant  gas 
is  commonly  called  heavy  carburetted  hydrogen, 
while  fire-damp  is  termed  light  carbnrette'd  hydro- 
gen. 
27 
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that  Winnecke's  comet  consists  of  the 
incandescent  vapor  of  carbon, — not  of 
burning  carbon  be  it  understood,  but  of 
volatilized  carbon. 

But  carbon,  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
it  on  earth,  is  a  substance  whose  chief 
peculiarity,  perhaps,  is  its  fixity  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures;  and  no  phenomenon 
hitherto  presented  by  comets  is  more 
perplexing  than  the  existence  of  vola- 
tilized carbon  as  the  main  or  only  consti- 
tuent of  a  comet  of  enormous  real  bulk, 
when  that  comet  was  not  so  near  to  the 
sun  as  to  be  raised  (one  could  suppose) 
to  an  extraordinarily  high  temperature. 
There  have  been  cases  where  comets 
have  been  so  near  to  the  sun  as  to  ac- 
count for  almost  any  conceivable  chanefe 
in  the  constitution  of  their  elements.  An 
intensity  of  heat  of  which  we  can  form 
no  conception  must  have  been  experien- 
ced for  example  by  Newton's  comet; 
and  a  still  fiercer  heat  dissipated  the  sub- 
stance of  the  comet  of  1843.  But  Win- 
necke's  comet  at  the  time  of  observation 
was  at  far  too  great  a  distance  from  the  sun 
for  us  to  assign  to  its  mass  a  temperature 
which^under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
account  for  the  volatilization  of  carbon. 

Nor  does  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  comet  was  moving  serve  to 
help  us  in  our  difficulty.     Doubtless  we 
are  little  familiar  with  the  effects  which 
terrestrial  elements  would  experience  if 
they  were  distributed  freely  in  the  ether 
occupying  the  interplanetary  spaces.  But 
80  far  as  our  experience  enables  us  to 
judge  we  should  rather  look  for  intensity 
of  cold  than  of  heat  under  such  circum- 
stances.     We    see  the  heights  of  the 
-Andes  and  of  the  Himalayas  clothed  in 
perpetual  snow,  though  day  after  day  the 
fierce    heat  of  the    tropical  sun   pours 
down  upon  them,  and  though  there  is 
no  winter  there   (in   our  sense  of  the 
word)  during  which  the  snows  are  ac- 
cumulated.    Y^e  know  that  the  expla- 
nation of  this  peculiarity  lies  in  the  ex- 
treme rarity  of  the  air  at  a  great  height. 
It  seems,  therefore,  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  cold  of  the  interplanetary 
spaces  must  be  far  greater.    Yet  here  we 
have  an  object  whose  light  comes  from 
the  incandescent  vapor  of  so  fixed  and 
unchangeable  a  substance  as  carbon,  and 
thus,  in  place  of  an  almost  inconceivable 
intensity  of  cold  we  find  the  evidence  of 
intense  heat. 


It  seems  impossible,  at  present,  to  sug- 
gest any  explanation  of  the  observed 
phenomena.  That  carbon  exists  out  yon- 
der in  space  in  the  state  of  lurainoos 
gas  or  vapor,  that  is  the  one  fact  of 
which  alone  we  can  be  certain.  Mr. 
Huggins  in  his  treatment  of  this  fact  sug- 
gests the  possibility  that  the  carbon  may 
be  divided  into  particles  so  minute,  that 
as  the  comet  approaches  the  sun,  more  of 
the  sun's  heat  is  gathered  up,  so  to  speak, 
and  that  thus  the  carbon  is  volatilized.  He 
also  points  to  phenomena  of  phosphores- 
cence and  fluorescence  in  illustration  of 
the  appearance  presented  by  the  comet's 
spectrum;  but  without  suggesting  any 
association  between  these  phenomeua 
and  those  presented  by  comets. 

One  cannot  help  associating  the  new 
views  thus  opened  out  to  us  respecting 
comets,  with  the  discovery  recently  made 
that  the  meteoric  bodies  which  flash  sin- 
gly or  in  showers  across  our  skies  belon*; 
in  reality  to  the  trains  of  comets.  We 
have  now  every  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  not  a  single  member  of  the 
meteoric  systems,  not  a  single  aerolite, 
bolide,  or  tire-ball,  that  has  not  belonged 
once  upon  a  time  to  a  comet.  The  evi- 
dence on  which  this  view  is  founded, 
though  it  may  seem  insufiicient  at  a  first 
glance,  is  almost  irresistible  to  those  who 
can  appreciate  its  significance.  Let  us 
briefly  recapitulate  the  facts. 

It  has  been  proved  that  shooting  stars 
come  from  the  interplanetary  spaces, 
that  they  form  systems,  and  that  these 
systems  travel  in  regular  elliptical  orbits 
about  the  sun.  Two  of  tne  systems 
produce  striking  meteoric  displays,  viz. 
the  system  encountered  by  the  earth  on 
or  about  August  10,  and  the  system  en- 
countered on  or  about  November  13. 
Now  it  had  been  suggested  that  the 
members  of  the  former  system  follow  the 
track  of  the  conspicuous  comet  which 
made  its  appearance  in  the  year  1862; 
and  it  was  proved  that,  assuming  the  or- 
bit of  the  meteors  to  be  very  eccentric, 
and  assigning  to  them  a  period  of  147 
years  (that  of  the  comet),  their  motions 
corresponded  in  the  most  remarkable 
manner  with  the  orbital  track  of  the  com- 
et. In  fact  the  agreement  was  so  close 
that  very  few  wno  had  examined  the 
question  could  believe  it  to  be  accidental. 
But  there  were  two  objects  on  which 
some  stress  was  laid.    First,  it  had  been 
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necessary  to  make  assumptions  respect- 
ing the  motion  of  the  meteors,  secondly, 
those  assumptions   were  not  rendered 
probable  by  anything  which  had  been 
proved  respecting  any  meteoric  system. 
The  examination  of  the  November  star- 
shower  by  a  host  of  eminent  mathemati- 
cians in  1 866-7  led  to  results  which  at 
once    removed    these     objections,    and 
brought  new  evidenr»,e — and  that  of  the 
most  striking  character — in  favor  of  the 
theory  that  comets  and  meteors  are  a»- 
Fociated.     It  had  been  supposed  that  the 
November  meteors  travelled  in  a  nearly 
circular  orbit  with  a  period  of  somewhat 
less  than  a  year.     Adams  proved  that 
they  travel  in  an  orbit  extending  far  out 
into   space  beyond  the  orbit  of  distant 
Uranus.     And  the  period  of  this   orbit 
was  calculated  to  be  33^  years.     Here 
then  was  strong  confirmatory  evidence 
in   favor  of  the  elliptic   orbit   and  the 
long  period  assigned,  by  way  of  assump- 
tion, to  the  August  meteors.     But  this 
"was  far   from  being  all.    Astronomers 
looked  for  a  comet  to  be  associated  with 
the  November  meteors ;  and  they  found 
one — a  small  one,  it  is  true,  but  with  a 
well-defined  character,  an  orbit  calculat- 
ed beyond  suspicion  of  important  error, 
and  agreeing  so  closely  in  its  motions 
wdth  those   of  the  November  meteors 
that  the  chances  were  millions  on  millions 
to  one  against  the  coincidence  being  ac- 
cidental.    It  hardly  required  after  this, 
that  an  association  bhould  be  pointed  out 
between  other  meteor-systems  and  other 
comets.      Yet  this  has  been  done,  and 
thus  that  which  had  already  been  demon- 
strated  was  illustrated  by  new  proofs. 
We  may  say  that  nothing  which  men  of 
science  have  dealt  with  has  ever  been 
more  satisfactorily  proved  than  the  fact 
that  meteors  are  the  attendants  on  comets. 
Now,  how  meteors  are  thrown  off  from 
cometic  nuclei  we  are  not  yet  able  to  say. 
They   differ   wholly  in  character  from 
theij*  source,  and  thus  we  learn  that   the 
gaseous  nature  of  cometic  nuclei  is.  due 
to  the  action  of  causes  connected  with 
those  to  which  the  nuclear  structure  of 
the  comet's  head  is  due.     But  whether 
the  first  formation  of  meteoric  systems 
is  associated  in  any  way  with  the   pro- 
cesses which  result  in  the  formation  of 
a  comet's  tail,  is  not  quite  so  clear.     As 
yet  no  comet  which  has  had  a  brilliant 
tail  has  been  subjected  to  spectroscopic 


analysis,  so  that  we  cannot  pronounce 
with  any  certainty  respecting  the  struc- 
ture of  these  singular  appendages.  Some 
astronomers  are  disposed  to  look  on  the 
formation  of  a  track  of  meteors  all  around 
the  orbit  of  a  comet  as  due  to  the  action 
of  influences  by  which  parts  of  the 
comet's  mass  are  thrown  into  orbits*  of 
slightly  longer  period  than  that  of  the 
head,  though  closely  resembling  that 
orbit  in  figure.  Be  this  as  it  may,*  it  is 
certain  that  the  great  contrast  in  charac- 
ter between  the  meteoric  bodies  which 
form  the  train  of  a  comet,  and  the  gaseous 
nucleus  and  coma,  remains  yet  among  the 
mysteries  which  astronomers  have  been 
unable  to  clear  up. 

But  so  soon  as  it  had  been  shown  that 
a  comet's  head  is  formed  of  a  certain 
well-known  terrestrial  substance,  it  was 
natural  that  the  question  should  be  asked 
whether  this  substance  is  to  be  found  in 
meteors.      Hitherto   no  gr«at  progress 
has  been  made  in  determining  the  ele- 
mentary  constitution  of  meteors  which 
have  not  actually  fallen  upon  the  earth. 
It  is  so  diflicult  to  catch  them  during 
their  brief  transit  across  our  skies  that 
only  a  few  substances,  as  sodium,  phos- 
phorus, magnesium,  and  so  on,  have  been 
shown  with  any  appearance  of  probability 
to    exist    in   shooting-stars.      Certainly 
carbon  is  not  among  the  number  of  those 
elements  which  have  been  detected  in 
this  way.     But  at  a  recent  meetine:  of 
the  Astronomical  Society,  it  was  stated 
that  several  aerolites  contain  carbon  in 
their  structure,  and  Mr.Dela  Rue  offered 
a  fragment  of  one  of  these  to  Mr.  Hug- 
gins  for  analysis.     Certainly  a  strange 
circumstance  that  an  astronomer  who  had 
analyzed  the  structure  of  a  body  millions 
of  miles  away  from    the   earth,  should 
take  into  his  hands  and  subject  to  chemi- 
cal analysis  a  fragment  which  had  once 
in  all  probability  belonged  to  a  similar 
comet. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  notice  that 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  absence 
during  the  past  few  years  of  those  bril- 
liant and  long-tailed  comets,  which  alone 
seemed  calculated  to  afford  the  specttro- 
scopist  the  means  of  answering  some  of 
the  difiicult  questions  suggested  above. 
The  tail  of  Winnecke's  comet  was  too 
faint  to  give  a  visible  spectrum.  In  fact 
the  comet  itself  was  only  just  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.    When  a  blazing  object 
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like  Donatrs  comet,  or  the  comet  of  1861 
comes  to  be  subjected  to  spectroscopic 
analysis,  we  may  hope  for  an  amomit  of 


information  ^compared  with  which  that 
hitherto  obtained  is  probably  altogether 
insignificant. 


■■•♦• 


Comhill  Maffaziiie. 
USELESS  KNOWLEDGE. 


EvEBY  clever  young  man,  I  believe, 
passes  through  a  stnge  of  extravagant 
ambiiion.  He  keeps  nis  day-dreams  to 
himself  if  he  has  either  common  sense  or 
modesty;  but  at  moments — and  very 
pleasant  moments  they  are — he  sees 
himself  enshrined  in  the  memory  of  a 
grateful  world,  revolui ionizing  systems 
of  thought,  embodymg  the  aspirations 
of  mjinkind  in  undying  verse,  or  scatter- 
ing plenty  throngh  a  smiling  land,  and 
reading  his  history  in  a  nation's  eyes. 
It  is  well  if,  when  those  dreams  dissolve 
under  the  pressure  of  real  work,  they 
leave  him  content  with  the  modest  share 
of  glory  or  good  conscience  which  falls 
to  the  lot  of  most  of  us.  Wliilst  they 
last,  the  youth  is  frequently  troubled, 
amongst  other  weaknesses,  by  a  hanker- 
ing after  omniscience.  No  bounded 
jield  of  knowledge  satisfies  his  buoyant 
sense  of  unused  power ;  he  is  ready  to 
plunge  into  scientific  researches,  to  study 
universal  history,  to  be  a  profound  the- 
ologian and  metaphysician,  to  be  famil- 
iar with  law  and  politics,  and  to  soften 
his  severer  studies  by  an  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  poetry  and  the  fine  arts. 
It  is  an  act  of  bitter  self-denial  when  he 
first  forces  himself  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  human  intellect  is  limited,  and 
that  the  essential  condition  of  utility  in 
this  world  is  to  restrict  oneself  to  a  nar- 
row field  of  labor.  All  knowledge  is  too 
vast  a  province  for  any  one  in  these 
days ;  we  must  be  content  to  work  in 
the  confidence  that  our  energies  will  be 
supplemented  by  those  of  our  fellow-la- 
borers, and  be  satisfied  if  we  have  done 
any  real  service,  however  humble, 
towards  helping  on  the  improvement  of 
the  world.  In  time  it  becomes  a  posi- 
tive source  of  pleasure  to  reflect  upon 
the  vast  fields  of  thought  in  which  we 
are  never  called  to  exert  ourselves.  I 
have  heard  a  man  of  great  ability  ex- 
press a  sense  of  humiliation  on  walking 
through  one  of  the  Universal  Exhibi- 
tions; at  everv  step,  he  said,  he  met 
something    which     painfully    reminded 


him  of  his  own  ignorance,  and  brought 
vividly  before  his  n)ind  the  narrow  limits 
of  his  knowledge.     I  confess  that  the 
effect  upon  me  is  very  different.     I  have 
walked  through  acres  of  textile  fabrics, 
miles   of  ingenious  machinery,  tens  of 
thousands  of  square  yards  of  painting, 
vast  accumulations   of  all  the  countless 
products  of  human  ingenuity,  and  silent- 
ly given  thanks  at  every  step.     Here, 
I  have  exclaimed,  is  yet  one  more  branch 
of  knowledge  on  which  I  am,  and  shall 
always  remain,  hopelessly,  profoundlj, 
and  contentedly  ignorant.     Here,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  steam-engine :  I  have  not  the 
faintest  notion  how  it  is  made,  or  what 
conditions  are  necessary  for  its  success. 
If,  by  some   reversion  of  the  ordinary- 
laws  of  nature,  the  tide  of  time  would 
flow  back  with  me,  and  set  me  down, 
say  in  the  fifteenth  century,  I  could  not 
convey  the  slightest  information  to  the 
curious    people   who  would    doubtless 
flock  round  me.     Somehow  or  other,  I 
would  say,  if  you  piit  water  into  a  boiler 
and  light  a  fire  under  it,  and  make  a 
complicated  arrangement  of  wheels  and 
pistons,  the  thing  will  move  and  carry 
you  in  a  couple  of  hours  from  London  to 
Dover;  but  if  you  want  to  know  how  it 
is  done  you  must  wait  for  two  or  three 
centuries.    It  is  perhaps  wrong  to  re- 
joice at  not  knowing  somethhig  which, 
as  people  are  alw^ays  saying  in  public 
speeches,  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every 
schoolboy  of  fourteen ;  but  I  pity  that 
imaginary  schoolboy,   and  rejoice    sin- 
cerely that  80  many  people  are  laboring 
to  remove  from  me  every  necessity  of 
investigating  the  matter  for  myself.     In 
the  ingenious  rom  mce  of  Sandford  and 
Mertan^  a  story  is  told  of  a  gentleman 
and  a  carpenter,  supposed  to  be   cast 
away  on  a  savage  island ;  and  a  moral 
is   drawn   for   the   edification  of  youth 
from  the  fact  that  the  carpenter  is  much 
more  valued  for  his  power  of  making 
baskets    than    the    gentleman    for    his 
knowledge  of  Greek   and   Latin.    The 
true  inference  would,  of  course,  bo  that 
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the  savages  were  very  stupid  to  value 
basket  making  more  than  scholarship ; 
and  it  is  a  main  advantage  of  civiliza- 
tion that  it  enables  some  classes  to  free 
themselves  from  mechanical  toiL  Yet, 
though  we  no  longer  share  the  delusion 
of  the  eighteenth  century  as  to  the  su- 
periority of  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  we 
all  too  often  listen  to  exhortations  con- 
ceived in  much  the  same  spirit.  What 
a  shame  it  is,  people  exclaim,  that  we  go 
through  life  knowing  nothing  of  the 
most  ordinary  processes  that  are  going 
on  around  us.  What  a  comfort  it  is,  I 
always  reply  to  myself,  that  I  can  get  on 
perfectly  well  without  knowing  how  to 
plough,  or  to  make  my  coats,  or  to  cook 
my  dinner,  &r  less  to  make  an  electric 
telegraph.  *'When  Adam  delved  and 
Eve  span,  where  was  then  the  gentle- 
man ?''  He  was  an  impossibility,  and 
that  circumstance  must  have  been  a  de- 
cided drawback  to  the  state  of  society 
in  Paradise. 

So  far,  my  confession  may,  perhaps,  be 
regarded  with  indulgence.  One  may 
take  a  certain  epicurean  pleasure  in  the 
sight  of  the  vast  fields  of  knowledge 
which  one  is  never  destined  to  tread,  and 
yet  feel  gratitude  for  those  who  consent 
to  explore  them.  I  may  hug  myself  on 
my  Ignorance,  and  feel  no  grudge 
against  the  knowing  part  of  mankind. 
Yet  I  confess  that  I  sometimes  go  a 
little  further  than  this.  There  is  some- 
thing depresiiing  in  the  monstrous  accu- 
mulation of  facts  which  is  going  on  all 
round  us.  There  is  a  loss,  as  well  as  a 
gain,  in  the  results  of  all  this  amazing 
industry.  We  cannot  but  envy  the 
great  men  of  old  days  who  could  be  at 
once  statesmen,  and  soldiers,  and  phil- 
osophers, and  artists,  and  regret  that  it 
is  daily  becoming  more  difficult  to  be 
anything  but  an  infinitesimal  wheel  in  a 
machinery  of  boundless  complication. 
All  the  societies  for  the  acquisition  of 
useful  knowledge,  which  spread  and 
flourish  around  us,  seem  at  times  to  be 
hostile  to  a  genuine  cultivation.  We 
are  aghast  at  the  enormous  quantity  of 
things  with  which  it  is  possible,  and 
sometimes  necessary,  to  be  acquainted. 
Undoubtedly  all  such  societies — not  in- 
cluding the  Social  Science  Association  — 
have  their  uses.  We  laugh  at  them,  and 
protest  against  them,  and  end  by  admit- 
ting that  they  do  good  service  iu  their 


way.  Yet  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
there  will  soon  be  room  for  another  socie- 
ty, which  might  be  called  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Useless  Knowledge — 
not  so  tinich  as  a  direct  opponent,  but  as  a 
necessary  corrective  to  the  energy  of  its 
rivals.  The  first  meeting  might  be  held 
in  the  Reading-room  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Scholars  sometimes  lament,  or 
affect  to  lament,  the  burning  of  the  Alex- 
andrian library,  yet  I  cannot  help  fiin ey- 
ing that  they  are  occasionally  laughing 
in  their  sl<^eves;  and,  that,  if  it  depend- 
ed upon  a  word,  they  would  hesitate 
before  tumbling  out  upon  the  world 
those  masses  of  manuscripts  which  are, 
fortunately  or  otherwise,  beyond  our 
reach  for  ever.  Consider  the  countless 
volumes  which  encumber  the  world,  and 
daunt  all  but  the  most  energetic  stu- 
dents, and  which  owe  their  existence  to 
the  ancient  literature  now  in  existence ; 
multiply  them  in  proportion  of  the  rem- 
nant to  the  mass  which  once  existed,  and 
ask  whether,  by  this  time,  we  should 
not  have  been  forced  to  do  some  burn- 
ing on  our  own  account.  The  British 
Museum  itself  always  gives  me  a  melan- 
choly sensation.  Suppose  that  any  one 
should  read  industriously  for  ten  hours 
a  day,  he  might,  we  will  suppose,  assim- 
ilate two  or  three  average  volumes  in 
the  lime — assuming  that  he  has  previous- 
ly acquired  the  sciences  requisite  for 
their  due  understanding.  Even  so, 
many  single  volumes  would  take  months 
rather  than  days  of  labor.  Let  us  admit, 
however,  that  in  a  year  he  has  thorough- 
ly digested  a  thousand  volumes.  In 
thirty  years  of  uninterrupted  labor  at 
this  rate  he  would  have  got  through  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  huge  stores  of 
literature  which  crush  the  shelves  of 
that  enormous  collection.  He  would 
have  traversed  one  region  of  the  great 
ocean  of  knowledge,  and  would  still  see 
a  boundless  expanse  extending  before 
him.  It  is  enough  to  damp  the  appe- 
tite of  the  most  determined  book- 
worm to  think  of  the  liberal  provision 
made  for  his  consumption.  So  far,  how- 
ever, the  employment  is  innocent 
enough ;  the  most  indomitable  of  liter- 
ary gluttons  feels  that  an  ample  feast  is 
provided  for  him,  and  may,  if  he  pleases, 
gloat  over  the  prospect.  He  may  even 
bestow  upon  the  world  the  result  of  his 
labors,  and  publish  one  of  those  books 
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in  which  the  mere  list  of  anthoiities  at 
the  foot  of  the  pages  sends  a  sliiyer 
through  the  reader's  marrow — especially 
if  the  reader  is  unaware  of  the  display 
which  may  be  cheaply  made  by  the  help 
of  a  few  skilfully  manipulated  books  of 
reference.  But  there  is  a  more  painful 
conclusion  behind.  Let  us  think,  for 
example,  of  what  history  is  rapidly  be- 
coming. Formerly,  a  man  might  be 
content  if  he  dashed  through  a  few  cen- 
turies in  as  many  pleasantly-written  oc- 
tavo volumes  remembered  a  short  list  of 
dates  of  royal  accessions  and  battles, 
and  some  of  the  floating  anecdotes  which 
have  become  proverbial.  Now  it  takes 
as  long  to  write  history  as  to  live  it. 
Lord  Macaulay  began  swimmingly,  and 
took  vbi  through  some  thirty  years  in  a 
couple  of  delightful  volumes;  but,  as  he 
continued,  his  plan  expanded,  and  it 
became  evident  that,  if  he  had  happily 
been  8]»ared  to  complete  his  original 
plan,  he  must  have  lived  a  century  long- 
er, and  would  have  found  that  mate- 
rials were  accumulating  faster  than  he 
could  write  down  the  results.  The 
ideal  history  seems  to  be  one  in  which 
we  could  trace  everything  that  hap- 
pened to  everybody,  and  know  what  he 
thought  about  it,  and  how  far  he  was 
right  or  wrong.  We  are  required  to 
study  all  the  State  papers  that  were 
written,  to  follow  the  details  of  every 
negotiation,  to  form  an  opinion  of  every 
actor,  to  know  all  about  the  contempo- 
rary literature,  and,  in  short,  to  be  as 
familiar  with  all  the  events  of  some  mst 
epoch  as  the  inhabitant  of  Little  Ped- 
lington  with  the  gossip  of  his  charming 
village.  If  the  plan  continues,  it  is  aw- 
ful to  think  of  the  fate  of  historiMns  in 
the  year  1 069.  They  will  have  to  read 
through  all  the  daily,  weekly,  monthly, 
and  quarterly  publications  of  the  period, 
from  the  lists  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages to  the  parliamentary  reports ;  to 
study  all  the  blue-books  as  conscientious- 
ly as  a  newly-elected  M.P. ;  to  read  all 
the  despatches  of  all  the  secretaries  of 
state  and  ambassadors,  and  everything 
that  was  said  in  answer  to  them  or  about 
them  by  obsei-vers  in  foreign  countries ; 
to  study  parish  registers,  and  law  re- 
ports, and  tables  of  statistics;  to  go 
through  the  literature  of  the  period, 
from  ephemeral  novels  up  to  works  on 


metaphysics ;  to  plunge  into  masses  of 
manuscript  letters  and  memoirs;  and, 
after  taking  in  this  and  much  more,  to 
digest  it  into  some  comprehensive  whole. 
The  history  of  a  year,  instead  of  being 
squeezed  into  a  paragraph,  will  expand 
over  a  long  series  of  folios.  The  mate- 
rials for  such  p<>rtentouB  labors  are 
being  conscientiou!>ly  preserved  and 
ranged  in  due  order  in  the  most  accessi- 
ble shnpe.  Every  private  person  of  any 
sense  has  a  periodical  gaol  delivery,  and 
bums  the  heaps  of  correspondence 
which  would  otherwise  make  our  houses 
uninhabitable,  and  choke  every  cup- 
board and  available  receptacle.  The 
nation,  so  far  irom  imitating  this  pru- 
dent precaution,  preserves  every  scrap 
of  paper — useless  rubbish  or  invaluable 
document — ^as  though  print  were  more 
sacred  than  human  life.  Are  we  not 
laying  up  stores  of  knowledge  which 
will  go  far  to  drive  some  ^ture  philoso- 
pher mad  ?  Would  not  such  a  society 
as  I  have  mentioned  be  discharging  a 
useful  function  if  it  were  to  burn,  sink, 
and  destroy  some  ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  the  waste-paper  which,  as  it  seems 
without  hyperbole,  the  world  itself  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  contain  ? 

When  we  were  at  school,  historv  was 
surely  a  pleasanter  thing.  We  did  not,  it 
is  tine,  know  so  many  facts  as  are  now 
considered  essential  to  a  well-regulated 
mind.  If  we  complain  that  our  memo- 
ries are  in  danger  of  being  swamped,  and 
impatiently  tax  our  remorseless  crammers 
with  pedantry,  we  are,  I  know,  sternly 
reproved.  A  love  of  truth,  it  is  said,  is 
desirable  in  itself.  No  pains  that  are 
suffered  in  the  service  of  truth  are  super- 
fluous ;  and  truth  of  all  kinds  is  desirable 
for  its  own  sake,  and  a  sufficient  reward 
for  the  patient  inquirer.  The  argument 
surely  confounds  two  very  different 
things.  It  is  not  a  question  between  truth 
and  Action ;  but  between  knowledge  and 
ignorance.  There  are  many  tilings  which 
ought  simply  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion, 
because  they  are  of  no  real  use  to  any 
human  being,  and  are  so  much  dc^ad- 
weight  on  the  memory.  A  v6ry  similar 
confusion  is  constantly  turning  np  in  dis- 
putes about  art  If  we  complain  of  the 
photographic  style  of  paintinc^,  in  which 
every  trifle  is  conscientiously  imitated,  in 
the  apparent  belief  that  our  eyes  are  mi 
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croRcopes,  we  are  taxed  with  a  want  of 
love  for  truth.     Truth  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.    The  ultimate  object  of  art  is  to 
affect  our  imaginations,  not  to  record  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  ficis.  Labor 
bestowed  upon  subsidiary  objects  is  not 
only  thrown  away,  but  positively  weakens 
the  effect  by  distracting  our  minds.    It  is 
undoubtedly  necessary  that  whatever  is 
represented  should  be  represented  faith- 
fully, for  otherwise  it  would  have  no  in- 
terest for  us ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
as  many  thin<rs  as  possible  should  be  re- 
presented.    History,  in  the  same  way,  if 
it  is  understood  to  mean  an  account  of 
eveiything  that  ever  happened,  would 
include  vast  masses  of  rubbish  that  ought 
to  be  left  to  unbroken  repose  in  the  dust- 
hole.     Dryasdust  and  his  brethren  have 
filled  libraries  with  profoundly  learned 
speculations,   and,   when   they  did  not 
abuse  each  other  like  pickpockets,  have 
kept  up  an  exchange  of  elaborate  compli- 
ment, which  the  poor  innocent  public  has 
naturally  taken  in   good  faith.      Who 
wrote  the  letters  of  Junius  f    Who  was 
the  man  in  the  iron  mask?     Where  did 
Julius  Caesar  land  in  Britain  ?    To  these 
and  hundreds  of  other  questions  of  a 
similar  kind,  many  persons  would  answer 
simply,  "We  don't  care."     It  does  not 
make  the  very  slightest  difference  in  any 
possible  way.     Somebody  wrote  Junius 
who  was  dead  and  buried  a  good  many 
years  back,  and  their  influence  on  poli- 
tics was  just  the  same  whoever  was  the 
autlior.    The  simplest  plan  would  surely 
be  to  follow  the  preceaent  of  the  naval 
captain,  who  makes  it  twelve  o'clock. 
Let  us  assimae,  in  future,  that  Sir  Philip 
Francis  was  the  wiiter ;  the  S.  S.  U.  K. 
would  be  entrusted  with  the  destruction 
of  all  evidence  and  all  arguments  making 
in  a  contrary  direction ;  the  future  his- 
torians of  the  eighteenth  century  would 
be  relieved  from  a  very  thankless  task, 
and  nobody,  bo  far  as  I  can  see,  would 
be  one  p^^nny  the  worse.    In  the  same 
way  I  would  decide,  once  for  all,  that 
Juuus  Caesar  landed  (say)  at  Deal,  and 
insist  upon  the  question  being  finally  laid 
on  the  shelf,  and  antiquarians  turning 
their  energies  to  some  more  fiuitful  field. 
Such  disquisitions  have  had  their  use,  like 
the  pieces  of  imaginary  gold  for  which 
the  old  man  in  the  fable  advised  his  sons 
to  dig  in  the  vineyard.    They  have  inci- 
dentally produced  a  great  turning-over 


of  original  authorities,  and  thrown  light 
upon  more  important  inquiries.  But  this 
is  an  inducement  for  children ;  we  are 
old  enough  to  know  what  is  really  valu- 
able, and  to  seek  for  it  systematically  and 
straightforwardly.  It  is  useful  to  give 
boys  puzzles  to  exercise  their  arithmeti- 
cal talents;  but  when  they  grow  to  be 
real  mathematicians  the  puzzles  sink  to 
their  proper  place  as  mere  playthings. 
It  must  be  added,  too,  though  here  I 
confess  that  my  ground  is  logically 
weaker,  that  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  leads  one 
to  prefer  fiction  to  truth.  Whilst  we 
grow  doubly  anxious  to  investigate  use- 
less matters  of  fact,  we  remorselessly 
sweep  away  all  the  charming  fables  in 
which  we  once  rejoiced.  To  say  nothing 
of  Romulus  and  Remus,  of  King  Hen- 
gist  and  Horsa,  and  of  all  the  pleasant 
heroes  who  had  the  one  fault,  and  that 
fault  shared  with  many  of  the  most  de- 
lightful companions  of  Our  schooldays, 
of  having  never  existed,  we  are  in  real 
danger  of  losing  all  our  villains.  Tiberius 
and  Caligula  are  being  changed  into  ami- 
able monarchs.  Richard  III.  was  an 
excellent  uncle,  who  spoilt  his  nephews, 
instead  of  smothering  them;  and  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,  "Never  a  monster 
need  now  despair,  and  every  knave  has  a 
chance."  It  is  true  that,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, some  excellent  characters  are 
being  sadly  mauled,  and  the  romance 
ruthlessly  stripped  off  our  ancient  idols. 
It  is  impossible  to  see  the  proiJess  with- 
out some  regret.  All  visitors  to  Oxford 
may  remember  the  grotesque  heads, 
covered  with  grime,  and  with  highly 
comic  expressions,  produced  by  various 
accidents  to  their  noses  and  cheeks,  which 
ut^ed  to  stand  upon  pedestals  round  the 
theatre.  The  last  time  I  paid  them  my 
respects,  I  was  shocked  to  obseiTe  that 
they  had  been  going  through  the  process 
which  we  facetiously  describe  as  resto- 
ration. Their  green  visages  had  been 
scraped,  chiselled,  and  filed  down,  till 
they  wore  a  mo£t  irreproachable  and  in- 
sipid simper.  To  my  eyes  their  beauty 
had  entirely  departed,  and  they  looked 
like  the  noble  savage  of  fiction,  dressed 
up  in  a  black  coat  and  a  white  tie.  The 
process  deserves  imitation  in  one  respect; 
for  it  would  be  a  great  saving  if,  instead 
of  erecting  new  monuments  to  recent 
benefactors  of  their  species,  we   could 
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plane  down  some  of  the  old  ones  into  new 
forms,  and,  for  example,  convert  an  ugly 
old  Charles  I.  into  a  bran-new  George  III. 
But  I  confess  that  the  change  conveyed, 
on  the  whole,  a  melancholy  moral  to  my 
mind.  •  That  is  the  procei^s,  I  said  to  my- 
Kelf,  through  which  all  our  dear  old  vil> 
lains  are  being  replaced  in  history.  The 
ancient  monuments  are  being  scrupu- 
lously restored,  which,  in  oiiicial  lan- 
guage, means  destroyed,  or  at  least  flayed 
alive.  Before  long  we  shall  not  have  a 
villain  to  quo.te  in  a  paragraph.  Eveiy 
old  hero,  who  cut  his  rivals'  throats, 
strangled  his  wives,  and  massacred  hia 
subjects,  is  being  converted  into  a  like- 
ness of  a  comfortable,  well-dressed  citizen, 
with  everything  handsome  about  him. 
It  does  them  no  good,  and  deprives  us  of 
a  great  deal  of  harmless  amusement. 
When  our  descendants  have  to  refer  to 
Robespierre,  instead  of  loading  him,  like 
our  grandfathers,  with  every  epithet  that 
indignation  and.  horror  could  suggest, 
they  will  be  obliged  to  speak  of  him  as 
that  amiable,  if  misguided  patriot,  whose 
excellent  intentions  sometimes  led  him 
intp  measures  which,  if  we  only  knew 
what  they  were,  we  might  possibly  con- 
demn from  our  improved  point  of  view, 
but  which  seem  to  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  in  harmony  with  th^  moral  code 
of  the  times.  For  when  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  a  man  has  committed  crimes, 
it  is  always  open  to  us  to  point  out  that 
crimes  in  one  century  cease  to  be  very 
criminal  in  another.  What  with  softening 
down  shadows  and  slurring  over  lights, 
the  clear  distinctive  history  of  former 
days,  in  which  every  man  was  a  saint  or 
a  ruffian,  is  being  toned  down  into  a 
monotonous  record  of  commonplace  peo- 
ple without  a  single  deviation  from  the 
average  standard.  Surely  it  is  permis- 
sible in  those  days  of  universal  respecta- 
bility to  regret  the  change  for  a  moment. 
If  Richard  did  not  smother  his  nephews, 
he  ought  to  have  done  it, — or,  at  least, 
he  ought  to  be  held  to  have  done  it, — 
just  to  increase  the  pleasure  with  which 
infant  minds  are  initiate*!  into  history. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  this  is  a 
digression,  and,  perhaps,  will  not  bear  a 
very  strict  inspection.  Let  us  have  the 
truth  in  matters  which  have  any  bearing 
upon  history  ;  but  do  not  let  us  suppose 
that  because  a  thing  really  happened,  it 
is  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  never  being 


forgotten ;  or,  which  is  a  parallel  case, 
that  because  a  thing  exists  somewhere  in 
the   universe,  it  is  important   that  we 
should  know  all  about  it.     We  have  lost 
as  well  as  gained  by  the  progress  of  sci- 
entific knowledge.  Though  I  have  heard 
some   bigoted   conservatives    curse  the 
memory  of  Columbus,  we  may  take  it  to 
be  a  good  thing  that  America  was  dis- 
covered.    It  is  as  well  that  we  should 
know  where  are  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
and  be  able  to  construct  a  tolerably  trust- 
worthy map  of  Central  Asia.     In  short, 
we  cannot  seriously  complain  that  our 
planet  has  become  a  very  limited  place, 
in  which  overy  hole  and  corner  has  been 
pretty  well  explored,  and  laid  down  in 
perfectly  accessible  ground-plans.     Yet 
the  loss  of  mystery  is  a  real  loss  to  our 
imaginations.     There  is  no  room  for  the 
anthropophagi  and  men  whose  heads  do 
grow  beneath  their  shoulders.     Prester 
John  and  the  land  of  £ldorado  have  not 
so  much  as  an  unoccupied  acre  of  ground 
left  to  hold  on  by.     Once  we  were  like 
children  living  in  a  corner  of  some  huge 
rambling  manor-house,  and  f:mcying  that 
all  kinds  cTf  ghosts  and  phantoms  might 
be  lurking  in  the  remoter  rooms  to  which 
they  had  never  penetrated.    We  have 
grown  up  and   walked  through  every 
passage,  and  peeped  into  every  closet, 
and  find  that  it  is  all  very  commonplace, 
and  that  the  haunted  palace  is  not  much 
more  romantic  than  an  ordinary  lodging- 
house.    This  is  a  small  set-off,  it  may  be, 
and  yet  I  think  it  is  a  set-off  against  the 
practical  advantages :  the  completion  of 
the  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  establish 
ment  of  regular  lines  of  steam-communi- 
cation with  the  most  remote  islands  of  the 
ocean.    The  process,  indeed,  would  not 
stop  here,  if  it  depended  upon  the  good- 
will of  men  of  science.     We  have  lately 
heard  immense  rejoicings  over  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  extended  our  know- 
ledge even  beyond  the  solar  system.    It 
is  unspeakably  gratifying,  it  seems,  to  be 
able  to  say  that  some  sort  of  gas  (I  en- 
tirely decline  to  write  down  any  specific 
name,  lest  I  should  expose  myself  to  the 
laughter  of  all  well-informed  persons)  is 
to  be  found  not  only  in  this  ndiculously 
small  planet,  but  in  the  sun,  and  in  Sirius, 
and  in  various  stars  up  and  down  the  sky. 
That  the  discoverers  have  shown  remark- 
able powers  of  mind,  I  am  most  willing  to 
believe;   but  I  can^t  yet  derive  much 
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comfort  from  the  knowledge  they  have 
gained.  Suppose  that  it  is  plainly  made 
oat  that,  at  a  distance  of  more  millions 
of  miles  than  the  mind  of  man  can  con- 
ceive, there  is  some  unpronounceable 
stuff,  which  also  exists  here,  how  am  I 
the  better  for  that  fact  ?  I  do  not  mean, 
how  will  it  increase  my  income,  but  how 
shall  I  be  the  happier  or  the  wiser  ? 
Eveiybody  was  in  a  great  state  of  ex- 
citement last  summer  to  hear  sometliing 
about  certain  red  prominences  which 
appear  round  the  sun  in  eclipses,  and  to 
know  what  they  were  made  of.  What, 
I  ask,  are  the  red  prominences  to  me,  or 
I  to  the  red  prominences?  The  moon 
was  always  one  of  my  illusions,  and  it  has 
been  cruelly  put  down  by  these  m«»n  of 
science.  We  are  now  informed,  if*  I  am 
not  mistaken,  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  big 
burnt-out  cinder,  which  is  some  use  in 
getting  up  tides  (not  that  I  know  very 
clearly  what  is  the  good  of  tides),  but 
totally  unsuitable  for  intending  emigrants, 
even  if  they  could  get  there.  Every  one 
who  has  had  a  proper  value  for  the  moon, 
considered  in  a  poetical  or  aesthetic  point 
of  view,  must  regret  that  it  turns  out  to 
be  nothing  better  than  a  secondhand 
earth,  with  a  large  quantity  of  mountains, 
and  not  even  the  ghost  of  an  Alpine  Club 
to  climb  them.  Here,  I  am  aware,  I  am 
upon  ticklish  ground.  There  is  no  name 
of  greater  power  at  the  present  day  than 
that  of  science ;  and  it  is  as  awkward  to 
say  anything  against  the  pretensions  of 
men  of  science,  as  it  once  was  to  be  a 
heretic  of  a  different  order.  You  cannot, 
it  is  true,  be  burnt  alive,  or  put  into  an 
inquisition,  but,  which  is  almost  as  bad, 
you  can  be  made  to  look  extremely  fool- 
ish. The  men  of  science  regard  you 
through  their  spectacles  with  an  air  cal- 
culated to  strike  terror  into  the  boldest 
heart,  if  you  venture  to  question  the 
advantage  of  their  most  trifling  specula- 
tions. Anything  which  by  hook  or  by 
crook  can  be  brought  under  the  mantle 
of  an  'ology  is  a  sacred  object  not  to  be 
touched  by  the  profane  vulgar.  A  poor 
savage  sees  a  civilized  being,  capable  of 
producing  thunder  and  supplied  with 
unlimited  quantities  of  firewater,  devote 
himself  for  years  to  the  pursuit  of  bugs — 
U'<ing  that  word  in  the  American  sense. 
This  strange  creature  will  live  for  months 
in  a  wilderness,  and  be  amply  rewarded 
by  collecting  a  boatload  of  creeping, 


crawling  things,  which  are  not  even  good 
to  eat.  The  savage  thinks  that  the  white 
man  must  be  little  better  than  an  idiot : 
and  the  white  man,  when  he  comes  home, 
writes  his  book,  and  holds  the  savage  up 
to  the  dension  of  an  enlightened  public. 
— "  Here,"  he  says  in  effect,  "  is  a  poor 
creature  so  ignorant  as  to  think  me  a  fool 
for  spending  a  month  in  discovering  the 
Sotonchrononthologus  Jonesii — an  ani- 
mal which  differs  from  all  other  Hoton- 
chronouthologi  in  having  two  more  spots 
on  his  nose,  and  an  extra  claw  on  his  hind 
leg."  Is  it  so  plain  that  the  white  man 
has  altogether  the  best  of  the  argument  ? 
Suppose  that  the  beast  in  question  had 
remained  unknown,  would  the  human 
race  have  been  materially  the  worse  ? 
Or,  to  put  it  more  moderately,  could  not 
the  month  have  been  spent  to  more  pur- 
pose in  some  other  field  of  laborV  Some 
distinguished  martyr  to  science  once 
planted  a  colony  of  some  loathsome  in- 
sect in  his  thumb,  and  heroically  travelled 
to  Europe  with  his  burden,  in  the  hopes 
of  discovering  some  new  facts  about  the 
way  in  which  the  animal  laid  its  eggs. 
Unluckily,  if  I  remember  right,  the  thumb 
mortified  and  had  to  be  amputated  within 
sight  of  land ;  and  we  have  ever  since 
been  called  upon  to  admire  the  zeal  and 
heroism  of  the  sufferer.  I  am  willing  to 
do  so,  just  as  I  admire  St.  Simeon  Stylites 
for  standing  for  twenty  years  on  a  column, 
and  saying  his  prayers  1,244  times  a  day. 
Only  I  cannot  help  asking,  in  each  case, 
whether  so  rare  a  quality  of  heroism 
could  not  have  been  turned  to  some  bet- 
ter account  ?  Zeal  is  not  a  commodity  of 
which  we  have  such  an  abundance  that  we 
can  complacently  see  it  running  to  waste. 
Science  often  means  nothing  more  than 
accurate  and  systematic  knowledge  of 
facts ;  and  the  question  always  remains 
whether  the  facts  are  really  worth  know- 
ing. If  a  man  of  genius  spends  years  in 
investigating  the  habits  of  a  microscopic 
animalcule,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
game  was  worth  the  candle,  simply  be- 
cause we  give  to  the  knowledge  gained 
the  mystic  name  of  science.  I  have  been 
amused,  in  watching  a  controversy  which 
has  sometimes  been  carried  on  upon 
a  trifling  point  of  this  nature.  A  harm- 
less race  of  lunatics  has  lately  taken  to 
amusing  itself  by  climbing  the  Alps,  and 
has  even  formed  a  club  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  the  natural  zeal  of  English 
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men  to  Rcramhie  up  difficult  places  at  the 
risk  of  their  necks.  If  enthusiasts  frankly 
say  that  they  climb  because  they  like  it, 
they  are  sternly  reproved,  and  told  that 
they  are  unpardonably  rash.  If  they 
more  judiciously  swear  by  the  name  of 
science,  their  critics  take  oif  their  hats 
and  retire  with  a  graceful  bow.  But  what 
is  the  difference  ?  If  I  go  up  Mont  Blanc 
to  improve  my  digestion,  and  have  a  good 
time  generally,  I  so  far  increase  the  sum 
of  human  happiness.  If  I  take  a  barome- 
ter with  me,  and  discover  once  more  that 
the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  summit  is 
fifteen  inches  less  than  at  the  bottom,  I 
add  one  more  infinitesimal  fact  to  those 
already  known.  I  advance  science  in  so 
far  as  I  increase  by  a  microscopic  amount 
the  mass  of  raw  material  upon  which 
philosophers  are  to  reason.  But  the 
effect  of  hay  observation  upon  the  virtue 
or  happiness  of  mankind  is  so  inconceiv- 
ably minute  as  to  be  inexpressible  in 
language  or  figures.  In  one  case,  I 
directly  add  to  my  own  happiness  and 
health ;  in  the  other,  I  add  one  more 
trifling  bit  of  information  to  many  millions 
already  accumulated,  and  may  possibly 
do  some  indirect  good  to  somebody.  Is 
the  difference  between  the  two  actions  so 
enormous  that  one  should  be  unsparingly 
condemned  and  the  other  held  up  to  gen- 
eral admiration  ?  Has  science  so  myste- 
rious a  power  that  the  most  homceopathic 
expression  of  scientific  intention  converts 
any  quantity  of  equivocal  conduct  into 
pure  virtue?  If  people  would  only 
remember  that  science  is  nothing  but 
knowledge  put  into  formulse,  they  would 
free  themselves  from  this  superstitious 
awe,  and  see  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
is  not  so  broad  as  they  sometimes  imag- 
ine. It  is  an  histoiical  fact  that  I  walked 
down  the  Strand  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
Ist  of  May,  1 869 ;  it  is  a  scientific  fiict  that 
the  thermometer  on  that  day  stood  at  60** 
in  my  study ;  but  whether  either  of  those 
facts  be  worth  recording  must  depend 
upon  the  influence  which  tlje  knowledge 
of  them  would  exert  upon  human  happi- 
ness. The  thermometrical  fact  is,  no 
doubt,  the  most  interesting  in  the  case 
supposed,  but  it  is  possible  to  have  too 
much  of  thermometers. 

In  saying  all  this,  I  do  not  mean  for 
one  moment  to  sneer  at  scientific  people. 
I  love  and  admire  them.  I  rejoice  to  see 
blue  flames,  and  electric  sparks,  an  I  to 


hear  loud  explosions,  and  even  to  smell 
disagreeable  odors  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution or  at  the  Polytechnic.  I  even  like 
to  flatter  myself  that  I  am  making  a  sci- 
entific observation  when  I  tempt  the  ap- 
petite of  the  hippopotamus  at  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  with  nuts,  or  offer  a 
rusty  nail  to  the  ostrich.  Nothing  is 
more  gratifying  than  to  watch  the  ar- 
dor with  which  men  throw  themselves 
into  disputes  as  to  the  origin  of  species, 
and  the  shape  of  a  monkey's  brain.  I 
am  perfectly  content  with  being  a  man, 
and  cannot  see  that  it  makes  much  dif- 
ference whether  my  remote  ancestors 
were  apes  or  human  beings.  Still  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  people  so  keen  on  the 
subject;  and  to  remark,  at  the  same 
time,  the  strong  brotherly  love  which 
always  prevents  them  from  growing  bit- 
ter m  the  ardor  of  controversy,  and 
accusing  each  other  of  plagiarism  or 
want  of  candor.  I  remember  the  old 
grammarian  who  wished  to  send  his 
brother's  soul  "  to  eternal  perdition,  for 
his  treatise  on  the  irregular  verb,"  and 
am  glad  that  a  scientific  heres^y  cannot 
excite  an  equal  degree  of  animosity.  I 
revere  even  mathematicians,  though  to- 
tally unable  to  understand  them,  and 
especially  unable  to  make  out  why  the 
elaborate  investigations  of  some  theories 
is  at  all  more  respectable  than  the  dis- 
covery of  problems  in  whist  or  chess,  or 
the  invention  of  Chinese  puzzles.  But, 
to  be  perfectly  candid,  I  think  that  men 
of  science  have  one  trifling  fault.  They 
are  apt  to  be  a  little  arrogant,  and  to 
presume  upon  the  respect  which  they 
have  fairly  won.  For  the  genuine  lead- 
ers of  thought  this  is  at  least  pardonable, 
but  they  have  introduced  a  rather  un- 
pleasant style  amongst  persons  who,  with- 
out due  authority,  love  to  clothe  them- 
selves in  their  mantle.  Every  penny-a- 
liner  is  ready  to  twaddle  about  the  "  in- 
exorable laws  of  supply  and  demand  " 
— generally  in  the  most  complete  igno- 
rance of  what  those  laws  really  are, — 
and  to  indulge  in  platitudes  about  the 
infallibility  of  economic  science.  For  a 
similar  reason  I  was  truly  pleased  at 
reading  the  other  day  (I  know  not 
whether  it  was  accurate,)  that  the  Gulf 
Stream  had  been  proved  to  be  a  delusion. 
The  Gulf  Stream  was  almost  as  great  a 
nuisance  as  Macaulay's  New  Zealander, 
or  the  German  who  evolves  things  Irom 
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the  depths  of  his  consciousness.  One 
could  not  mention  the  weather  without 
giving:  a  chance  to  somebody  to  clothe 
himself  with  the  true  scientific  swagger, 
and  hurl  the  Gulf  Stream  at  your  head. 
There  are  certain  remarks  which  nobody 
ever  makes  without  a  certain  air  of  su- 
perior wisdom  :  such  as  the  political 
commonplace  that  the  tyranny  of  a  mob 
is  as  bad  as  the  tyranny  of  a  despot ; 
and  the  man  who  affected  familianty 
with  the  Gulf  Stream  always  seemed  to 
feel  himself  six  inches  taller  in  conse- 
quence. I  should  have  real  pleasure  in 
learning  that  the  Gulf  Stream  had  been 
definitively  exploded. 

What  is  the  real  moral  of  these  re- 
marks ?  Ought  we  not,  in  spite  of  so- 
phistries, to  rejoice  in  every 'extension  of 
knowledge,  and  to  believe  that  sooner 
or  later  it  will  turn  to  some  account? 
It  is  all  very  well  to  ridicule  absurd  pre- 
tensions, and  to  groan  over  accumula- 
tions of  fact,  whicn  threaten  to  increase 
the  difficulties  of  learning ;  but  are  we 
not  setting  ourselves  against  the  general 
current  of  improvement,  and  objecting 
to  a  process  which,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  must  take  place  if  civilization  is  to 
improve?  The  answer,  if  we  are  to 
speak  seriously,  seems  to  be  very  simple. 
Rofessor  Owen  startled  us  some  time 
ago  by  the  assertion  (I  quote  from  mem- 
ory) that  to  display  properly  the  various 
species  of  whales,  there  would  be  need 
of  fourteen  galleries,  each  a  mile  or  so  in 
length.  A  museum  on  such  a  scale  might 
well  appal  chancellors  of  the  exchequer 
and  sightseers  of  ordinary  appetites  for 
knowledge.  Yet,  if  the  whales  were 
conveniently  placed,  they  would  undoubt- 
edly be  worth  seeing.  Now  our  difficul- 
ty at  the  present  moment  s^ems  to  be 
that  we  have  got  whales  enough  to 
stretch  for  fourteen  miles,  but  that  they 
are  not  properly  arranged.     Our  capaci- 


ty for  accumulating  materials  has  outrun 
our  powers  of  putting  them  in  order. 
No  amount  of  whales  would  be  too  great, 
if  they  were  only  classified  on  intelligible 
principles ;  but  we  are  in  danger  of  .being 
swamped  by  a  disorganized  chaos  of 
whales.  We  have  so  many  facts  that 
we  don't  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
Our  Dryasdusts  have  accumulated  such 
vast  heaps  of  rubbish  and  of  valuable 
matter,  that  our  powei*8  of  sifting  them 
and  bringing  them  into  shape  are  un- 
equal to  the  gigantic  task.  No  one  can 
be  familiar  with  more  than  a  fraction  of 
the  whole  field  of  history  or  with  more 
than  some  minor  branch  of  scientific  in- 
quiry. In  time  we  must  be  content  to 
get  rid  of  the  worthless  material,  and  to 
arrange  what  is  left  on  some  comprehen- 
sive schemes.  We  want  historians  who 
can  deduce  some  living  principles  from 
history,  and  men  of  science  who  can  re- 
duce the  vast  masses  of  observation  to 
some  general  laws.  When  that  is  done, 
we  shall  be  able  to  catalogue  the  facts 
from  which  the  theories. have  been  de- 
duced, and  to  put  them  away  for  further 
reference,  or  destroy  some  of  them  alto- 
gether. Just  now  we  are  in  the  uncom- 
fortable stage  which  some  of  us  have 
experienced  when  a  whole  cartload  of 
books — good,  bad,  and  indifferent — has 
been  shot  down  in  our  room,  and  we 
have  not  had  time  to  put  them  in  order 
on  shelves.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  peo- 
ple are  constantly  bringing  in  more,  and 
raising  shouts  of  triumph  over  their  won- 
derful industry  and  virtue  in  bringing  in, 
it  may  be,  a  mere  mass  of  waste-paper. 
All  that  we  can  do  is  to  have  patience, 
and  submit  even  to  a  little  unnecessary 
arrogance,  in  the  hopes  that  we  shall  not 
be  quite  overwhelmed  before  some  one 
arises  to  put  things  straight 
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Macmillan's  Magazloe. 
THE  LEGEND  OP  THE  PRINCESS  TARAKANOP. 

BY  W.   B.   S.  RALSTON. 


Many  of  the  visitors  to  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition of  1867  will  remember  a  striking 
picture  in  the  Russian  section,  represent- 
ing the  interior  of  a  cell  in  the  Petro- 
pavlovsky  Fortress  at  St.  Petersburg, 
during  the  great  inundation  of  1777.    it 


is  a  picture  which  cannot  fail  to  produce 
a  strong  and  a  very  painful  impression 
on  all  who  see  it.  Through  the  broken 
window  of  the  cell  the  turbid  water  is 
pouring  in  a  great  wave:  the  room  is 
already  half  flooded,  and  will  soon  be 
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completely  submerged.  On  the  bed  a 
young  girl  is  standing,  pale  and  evi- 
dently half  fainting  with  fear,  and  a 
number  of  mice  are  swimming  towards 
it,  or,  like  her,  have  already  taken  re- 
fuge upon  it.  The  bare  aspect  of  the 
dreary  prison -chamber  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  richness  of  the  young  girl's 
dress,  worn  and  faded  as  it  is,  and  so 
does  the  wild  look  of  despair  upon  her 
face  with  the  beauty  of  the  features  and 
the  grace  of  the  form  of  one  who  seems 
to  have  been  fitted  for  fer  other  scenes, 
for  a  widely  different  fate.  Few  of  the 
spectators  who  saw  this  picture  of 
Flavitsky'fl,  turned  away  from  it  without 
a  wish  to  know  something  about  the 
story  which  it  illustrated,  and  which  the 
catalogue  informed  them  was  known  as 
'  The  Legend  of  the  Princess  Tarakanof." 
That  story  we  now  purpose  to  tell.  It 
has  often  been  told  before,  but — as  far  as 
English  narrators  are  concerned — always 
wrongly,  and  yet  it  is  well  worthy  of 
being  told  aright.  But  its  true  nature 
has  not  very  long  been  made  known 
even  in  Russia.  It  was  not  till  Alexander 
II.  came  to  the  throne  that  the  papers 
were  allowed  to  be  examined  on  which 
the  book  is  founded,  and  from  which  we 
are  about  to  take  our  facts.*  It  is  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  old  legend 
should  not  yet  have  been  displaced  nn 
England  by  a  true  version  of  trie  story. 
The  legend  runs  as  follows:  After 
the  Empress  Catharine  II.  had  mounted 
the  throne,  she  discovered  that  a  rival, 
whose  claims  might  become  dangerous 
to  her,  existed  in  the  person  of  a  Prin- 
cess Tarakanof.  This  princess  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  by 
her  marriage  with  Count  Razumovsky. 
She  had  been  brought  up  abroad  in  great 
seclusion,  and  was  living  at  the  time  in 
Italy.  Cathaiine  determined  to  get  hold 
of  her,  and  sent  Count  Alexis  Orlof  to 
Italy,  on  purpose  to  entrap  her.  He 
contrived  to  gain  the  confidence  and  to 
win  the  heart  of  the  young  girl,  who 

*  The  book  was  published  last  year  at  St 
Petersburg,  under  the  title  of  "  Knyajoa  Taraka* 
nova  i  Printsessa  Vladimirskaya."  P.  Melnikova 
r  Princess  Tarakanova  and  the  Princess  of  Vladimir, 
by  P.  Melnikof  J,  but  its  substance  had  already 
appeared  iu  sonie  of  the  Russian  periodicals. 
A  (German  translation  of  part  of  it  has  been 
published  at  Berlin,  under  the  title  of  "Die 
vergebliche  Tocbter  der  Kaiserln  Elisabeth  Pe- 
ftrovrua.'' 


was  very  beautiful  and  exceedingly 
charming.  Having  deluded  her  by  a 
false  marriage,  he  got  her  entirely  into 
his  power,  inducing  her  to  believe  that 
he  was  going  to  espouse  her  cause  and 
make  her  Empress  of  Russia.  One  day 
she  went  on  board  his  ship  at  Leghorn. 
At  first  she  was  treated  with  the  honors 
proper  to  royaltv,  but  was  suddenly  ar- 
rested, loaded  with  irons,  confined  in  the 
hold,  and  carried  off  to  Russia.  On  ar- 
riving there  she  was  thrown  into  a  fort- 
ress, and  treated  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner.  Six  years  afterwards  she  per- 
ished in  her  prison,  duiing  an  inunda- 
tion of  the  Neva.  Such  is  the  legend. 
We  pass  on  now  to  the  true  story. 

The  Empress  Elizabeth  was  of  a  very 
impressionable  character.  Early  in  life, 
some  time  before  she  came  to  the  throne, 
she  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a  young 
officer  named  Shubine,  and  wished  to 
marry  him.  But  before  the  marriage 
could  be  brought  about,  he  was  suddenly 
arrested,  and  banished  to  Kamschatka, 
by  the  reigning  Empress  Anne.  Eliza- 
beth consoled  herself  as  she  best  could, 
but  she  did  not  forget  her  former  lover, 
and  after  her  accession,  sent  a  confiden- 
tial agent  all  over  Kamschatka  in  search 
of  him.  For  many  months  that  oflicer 
travelled  about  the  country  seeking 
him  in  vain  ;  all  his  inquiries  were  fruit- 
less. No  one  had  ever  heard  of  such  a 
name  as  Shubine.  But  at  last  one  day, 
while  he  was  talking  to  a  group  of  exiles, 
he  happened  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
Empress  Elizabeth.  "Is  Elizaveta  Pe- 
trovna  now  on  the  throne  ?  "  asked  one 
of  them.  The  officer  replied  in  the 
affiimative,  but  the  exile  seemed  to  doubt 
the  fact,  until  he  was  shown  an  official 
document  in  which  Elizabeth  was  named 
as  Empress.  "  If  that  is  the  case,"  said 
the  convict,  "  the  Shubine  whom  you  are 
asking  about  is  standing  before  you.^' 
Elizabeth's  long-lost  lover  was  found  at 
last.  On  his  arrival  at  St.  Peteisburg 
Elizabeth  received  him  very  kindly,  made 
him  a  major-general,  and  conferred  vari- 
ous other  honors  upon  him.  But  the 
years  he  had  passed  in  exile  had  pro- 
duced a  great  change  in  him.  His 
bodily  health  was  shattered,  and  his 
thoughts  had  turned  to  religion,  and 
especially  to  its  ascetic  side.  He  soon 
retired  from  the  court,  and  before  long 
he  died.    His  last  days  were  spent  iu  the 
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country,  on  an  estate  which  the  Empress 
had  given  him.  There,  in  the  village 
cliureh,  are  preserved  to  this  day  a  costly 
picture  of  the  Saviour  and  a  precious 
relic,  both  presented  by  Elizabeth  to  her 
former  lover  in  remembranyeof  her  early 
attachment. 

After  Shubine's  banishment  Elizabeth 
had   turned  her    attention   to    another 
lover.     In  tlie  same  year  with  herself,  in 
1709,  a  certain  Alexis  Razum  had  come 
into  the  world,  the  son  ef  a  simple  Cos- 
sack in  Little   Russia.    As  the  young 
Alexis  grew  up,  it  was  discovered  that 
he  had  a  magnificent  voice,  and  he  be- 
came one  ot  the  choristers  in  the  village 
church.    There  he  was  heard  one  day  by 
an  agent  collecting  singers  for  the  im- 
perial chapel,  by  whom  he  was  at  once 
transferred    to    St.   Petersburg,    where 
Elizabeth  saw  him,  and  took  a  fancy  to 
him.     Ag  soon  as  she  mounted  the  throne 
she  began  to  confer  on  him  the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  honors.     The  young  Cos- 
sack Razum  soon  became  the  great  noble 
Razumovsky,  Count  of  the  Roman  as 
well  as  of  the  Russian  empire.    In  the 
year  1744  the  Empress  first  made  him  a 
field-marshal    and    then    married    him. 
From  that  time  till  the  end  of  her  life  he 
bore  himself  very  discreetly,  and  never 
lust  his  influence  over  her.     Atler  Eliza- 
beth's death,  the  Empress  Catharine  II. 
sent  Count  Vorontsuf  to  ask  Razumovsky 
to  , produce  the   papers  bearing  on  his 
marriage    with    her    predecessor,    and 
ofiering  to  confer  on  him  the  title  of 
Imperial  Highness.     Vorontsof  went  to 
Razumovsky's  house,   and    found    him 
"  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  by  tlie  fire,  and 
reading  the   Bible."    After    the  usual 
compliments   Vorontsof   explained  the 
cause  of  his  visit.    Razumovsky  did  not 
utter    a    word,  but    silently  rose  and 
opened  a  cabinet,  from  a  secret  drawer 
in  which  he  produced  a  packet  of  papers 
enveloped  in  rose-colored  satin.    These 
he  began  to  read,  still  keeping  silence ; 
when  he  had  finished  readmg  them  he 
raised  his  eyes,  which  were  swimming 
in   tears,  to  the  sacred  pictures  which 
hung  overhead,  crossed  himself  devoutly, 
and  threw  the  papers  into  the  fire.    Then 
he  resumed  his  seat  and  began  to  speak. 
According  to  his  account  the  late  Em- 
press had  never  had  any  relations  with 
him  bevond  those  of  a  monarch  with  a 

» 

devoted  subject,  and  the  story  of  the 


marriage  was  nothing  but  an  idle  legend. 
For  himself,  he  wished  no  more  than  to 
end  his  days  in  prayerful  seclusion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  marriage  really  took  place,  and  that 
two  children  were  the  fruit  of  it.     Of 
these  one  was  a  son  of  whom  nothing 
certain  is  known,  but  tradition  relates 
that  he  lived  till  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,   shut  up  in  a  distant 
monastery,  and  always  bitterly  lament- 
ing his  unhappy  lot.     Of  the  daughter 
more  has  been  ascertained.     Of  her  early 
life  nothing  is  known,  but  in  1785,  when 
forty  years  old,  she  was  sent  by  the  Em- 
press Catharine    11.  to  the  Ivanovsky 
convent  at  Moscow.     There  she  lived  for 
some  five-and-twenty  years,  leading  so 
secluded  a  life  as  to  see  scarcely  any  one 
beyond  a  few  priests.    A  private  cor- 
ridor and  staircase  led  directly  from  her 
cell  into  the  convent  church,  and  so  she 
could  go  into  it  unseen.     When  there 
mass  used  to  be  said  privately  for  her, 
and  on  such  occasions  the  church  doors 
were  closed  and  no  strangers  were  ad- 
mitted.   The  curtains  behind  the  win- 
dows of  her  cell  were  always,  drawn ; 
and  if  any  of  the  passers-by  loitered  near 
and  tried  to  look  in,  they  were  imme- 
diately driven  away.    There  has  been 
some  slight  dispute  as  to  the  date  of  her 
decease,  but  her  tombstone  states  that 
she  died  on  February.  4,  1810,  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  her  age.     The  Gov- 
ernor of  Moscow  and  the  other  great 
ofiicials  attended  at  her  funeral  in  full 
uniform,  and  the   crowd  of  lookers-on 
was  enormous.     She  was  not  buried  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  convent  in  which 
she  had  lived,  but  in  that  of  the  Novos- 
passky  monastery.     It  is  a  fitting  rest- 
ing-place for  one  who  had  led  a  quiet 
life,  for  it  is  a  very  quiet  spot,  although 
lying  close  to  one  of  the  large  streets  in 
the  outskirts   of  Moscow.     The  graves 
seem  somewhat  huddled   up  together, 
and  have  rather  a  neglected  look,  but 
there  are  trees  which  throw  a  pleasant 
shade  on  them,  and  in  the  fine  weather 
of  spring  and  early  summer  the  birds 
sing  p/easantly  and  flowers  grow  around 
in   profusion.     Even   an   acknowledged 
princess  might  find  a  worse   place  to 
sleep  in. 

So  much  as  regards  the  real  Princess 
Tarakanof,  of  whom  but  little  has  been 
written.     Now  for  the  pretender  to  the 
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title,  on  whom  much  iok  and  sympathy 
have  been  expended. 

About  the  year  1771,  a  certain  Van 
Toers,  the  Ron  of  a  Dutch  merchant,  fled 
from  Ghent,  where  he  left  a  wife  and 
several  creditors,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  London.  With  him  came  a 
Madame  Tremouille — ^a  lady  who  had 
been  living  in  Berlin  under  the  name  of 
Franck,  and  in  Ghent  under  that  of 
Seholl.  She  is  said  to  have  been  very 
beautiful,  although  with  a  slight  cast  in 
one  eye ;  and  as  she  was  both  clever  and 
accomplished,  and  had  a  singularly  fasci- 
nating manner,  she  succeeded  in  charm- 
ing most  of  the  persons  with  whom  she 
was  brought  into  contact.  She  and  Van 
Toers  lived  in  great  style  in  London, 
but  before  long  fres^h  creditors  obliged 
him  to  leave  England.  In  the  spring  of 
1772  he  appeared  in  Paris,  under  the 
title  of  the  Baron  Embs,  and  thither  he 
was  followed,  a  few  months  later,  by 
Madame  Tremouille,  who  now  began  to 
call  herself  the  Pnncess  of  Vladimir. 
Her  story  was  that  her  parents,  with 
whose  name  she  was  unacquainted,  bad 
died  while  she  was  very  young,  and  that 
she  had  been  brought  up  in  Persia  by 
an  uncle.  This  uncle  was  taking  care  of 
her  property,  which  was  of  fabulous 
value,  and  she  herself  had  come  to 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after 
a  rich  inheritance  widch  had  accrued  to 
her  in  Russia. 

Alina,  as  she  called  herself,  spent  the 
winter  of  1772  very  pleasantly  in  Paris, 
where  she  added  greatly  to  the  number 
of  her  admirers  and  of  her  creditors, 
prominent  among  the  former  being 
Oginski,  the  Polish  Ambassador,  with 
whom  she  became  closely  allied.  But 
before  long  Van  Toers  again  became 
crippled  by  debts,  and  in  1773  he  had 
to  fly  with  Alina  and  some  of  her  friends 
to  Frankfort.  Even  there  his  creditors 
persecuted  him,  and  he  was  put  in  prison. 
Fortunately  for  Alina,  there  arrived  just 
then  in  the  city  a  very  foolish  sovereign, 
Prince  Philip  Ferdinand  of  Limburg. 
The  fair  foreigner  was  introduced  to 
him,  and  almost  at  the  first  interview 
completely  won  his  heart.  He  paid  her 
debts,  and  treated  her  with  such  royal 
magnificence  that  she  soon  deserted  her 
other  admirers  for  him,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June  1773  she  left  Frankfort  and 
went  with  him  to  his  castle  in  Francouia. 


There  she  led  a  life  of-  luxury  and 
extravagance  which  exactly  suited  her, 
and  there  she  discovered  for  herself  a 
new  family  history  and  provided  herself 
with  a  new  title.  She  became  now  "the 
Sultana  Alina,"  and  as  the  daughter  of 
a  Turkish  Sultan  was  styled  "Princess 
of  Azof;"  moreover  she  founded  the 
Order  of  the  Asiatic  Cross.  A  little 
later,  however,  she  explained  that  she 
was  only  "a  lady  of  Azof,"  not  the 
princess  of  that  country,  and  that  she 
would  soon  be  recognized  in  Russia  as 
sole  heiress  to  the  property  of  the  house 
of  Vladimir.  Meanwhile  the  Prince  of 
Limburg  became  more  and  more  infatu- 
ated with  her,  and  at  last  asked  her  to 
marry  him.  She  consented,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  after  all  her  wandeiings  and  adven- 
tures a  quiet  and  enviable  life  was  about 
to  open  before  her. 

But  about  this  time  a  yopng  Pole 
named  Domanski  began  to   make  his 
appearance    at    Oberstein,   where    the 
"  Princess  of  Vladimir  "  was  then  hold- 
ing a  kind  of  court,  and  before  long  she 
was  in  close  correspondence  with  several 
of  the    Polish    nobles,  especially  with 
Prince  Charles  Radziwill.     Poland  was 
then  smarting  under  the  injustice  of  the 
"First  Partition,"  and   Radziwill  was 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Polish  committee  into  which  the 
leading  members  of  the  late  Confedera- 
tion of  Bar  had  formed  themselves.  The 
successes  gained  in  the  east  of  Russia 
by  Pugachef — the  insurgent  chief  who 
pretended  to  be  the  Emperor  Peter  IlL 
— had  raised  the   hopes  of  the   Poles, 
and  they  were  anxious  to  take  axi van- 
tage of  them  in  order  to  set  a  western 
insurrection  on  foot.      How  far  their 
advice  may  have  swayed  the  action  of 
the    ** Princess    of    Vladimir"    is    not 
known,  but  before  long  rumors  began  to 
spread  abroad  to  the  eflect  that  she  was 
no   less   than   rightful    heiress    to    the 
throne  of  Russia,  being  the  legitimate 
daughttn*  of  the  late  Empress  Eliz:ibeth 
by  her  marriage  with  Count  Razumov- 
sky;    and  that  Pugachef,  who  was  the 
Count's  son  by  an  earlier  marriage,  was 
her    half-brother.      With    an    imperial 
crown  in  view  no  wonder  that  she  dis- 
dained the  merely  princely  coronet  of 
the  ruler  of  Limburg,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1774  she  left  him,  never  to  return. 
From  Germany  she  went  into  Italy, 
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settling  down  for  a  time  at  Venice, 
where,  under  the  name  of  the  Countess 
Pinneberg,  she  set  up  a  kind  of  little 
court.  She  lived  in  the  house  of  the 
French  Resident,  spent  her  money  freely, 
and  allowed  herself  every  indulgence. 
Her  principal  visitors  were  Poles,  but 
the  captains  of  two  Turkish  frigates, 
Hassan  and  Muhammad  by  name,  were 
often  at  her  receptions,  and  so  was  a 
well-known  English  traveller  who  had  a 
strong  taste  for  all  manner  of  eccen- 
tricities— Edward  Wortley  Montagu. 
After  a  time  she  determined  to  go  to 
Constantinople,  with  the  idea  of  trying 
to  persuade  the  Sultan  to  support  her 
claim  to  the  Russian  throne.  Accord- 
ingly, she  and  all  her  court  embarked  on 
board  one  of  the  Turkish  vessels,  the 
commander  receiving  her  with  the  great- 
est respect,  and  treating  her  as  a  royal 
personage.  The  ship  set  sail,  but  con- 
trary winds  drove  it  to  Corfu,  whence 
its  captain  determined  to  return  to 
Venice.  Several  of  the  followers  of  the 
Princess  went  back  in  it,*entreating  her 
to  accompany  them ;  but  she  would  not 
do  so.  They  left  her,  and  she  embarked 
on  board  another  Turkish  vessel,  and  a 
second  time  set  sail  for  Constantinople. 
But  a  second  time  a  storm  arose,  and 
the  ship  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
the  harbor  of  Rngusa.  In  that  city  the 
Princess  took  up  her  habitation,  being 
lodged  there,  as  before  at  Venice,  in  the 
house  of  the  French  consul.  The  French 
king  was  said  to  look  with  no  unfriendly 
eye  on  her  opposition  to  the  Empress 
Catharine. 

At  Rngusa  the  Princess  matured  her 
plans.  By  way  of  confirmation  of  her 
story,  she  now  produced  certain  docu- 
ments of  a  very  suspicious  nature, 
amongst  them  the  wills  of  Peter  the 
Great  and  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  on 
*  which  she  founded  her  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Russia.  She  also  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Sultan,  suggesting  an  alli- 
ance with  him  against  Catharine,  and 
saving  that  Sweden  and  Poland  were 
willing  to  take  part  in  it ;  and  she  sent 
the  Grand  Vizier  a  copy  of  the  letter, 
which  she  asked  him  to  forward  to  her 
half-brother,  Pugachef.  She  did  not 
know  that  Pugachef  was  at  that  moment 
a  fugitive,  soon  to  be  betrayed  to  the 
Russian  general ;  nor  did  she  suspect 
that  her  friend   Radziwill    had    given 


secret  orders  to  his  agent  at  Constanti- 
nbple  not  to  forward  the  letters  she  sent 
to  his  care  for  the  Sultan  and  the  Grand 
Vizier. 

In  her  letter  to  the  Sultan,  the  Prin- 
cess spoke  of  an  address  which  she  had 
communicated  to  the  Russian  fleet  at 
Leghorn.  That  fleet  was  commanded  by 
Count  Alexis  Orlof,  and  it  was  to  him 
that  she  addressed  herself,  sending  a 
letter  to  him  which  she  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Wortley  Montagu.  In  it 
she  called  upon  Orlof  to  espouse  her 
cause,  styling  herself  Elizabeth  II.,  Prin- 
cess of  Russia,  and  distinctly  claiming 
the  throne  as  hers  by  right.  Orlof  re- 
ceived the  letter  with  delight,  and  im- 
mediately sent  it  on  to  the  Empress  Cath- 
arine, telling  her  that  he  nitended  to 
enter  into  communication  with  his  cor- 
respondent, and  that  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  her  on  board  his  ship  he  would  sail 
straight  away  with  her  to  Cronstadt. 

Catharine  sent  word  to  Orlof  to  get 
hold  of  the  pretender  at  all  risks,  even 
telling  him — if  his  own  account  of  the 
matter  may  be  taken  as  correct — that 
he  was  to  bombard  Ragusa  in  case  the 
senate  of  that  republic  refused  to  give 
her  up.  On  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
Orlof  sent  an  agent  to  make  inquiries  at 
Ragusa  about  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
and  was  about  to  proceed  there  himself 
with  his  squadron,  when  he  learnt  that 
she  was  no  longer  there.  By  this  time 
her  affairs  were  in  disorder,  and  her 
prospects  sadly  overclouded.  Peace  had 
been  concluded  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key, and  Pugachef  had  been  taken  pris- 
oner and  executed,  so  that  Catharine  was 
freed  from  her  most  serious  apprehen- 
sions. Radziwill,  seeing  that  his  plans 
were  no  longer  practicable,  abandoned 
the  unfortunate  adventuress  whose  cause 
he  had  pretended  to  espouse  so  long  as 
she  seemed  likely  to  be  useful  to  him. 
But  when  asked  to  betray  her,  he  utterly 
refused.  That  act  of  baseness  he  left  for 
Orlof  to  perform.  But  he  did  not  shrink 
from  leaving  her  at  Ragusa  alone  and 
without  resources. 

From  Ragusa  the  Princess  went  to 
Naples,  where  she  made  acquaintance 
with  the  English  ambassador.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  through  whose  influence 
she  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  passport, 
with  which  she  immediately  set  off  for 
Rome.    There  she  lived  for  some  time 
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giving  herself  out  to  be  a  noble  Polish 
lady,  and  professing  to  wish  to  lead  a 
life  of  great  seclusion,  making  few  ac- 
quaintances, and  never  going  out  except 
in  a  carriage  with  closed  windows.  The 
truth  was,  her  health  had  begun  to  give 
way,  and  for  a  time  she  really  did  lead 
a  quiet  life  in  acquiescence  with  her 
doctor's  advice  ;  but  so  uncongenial  a 
mode  of  passing  her  time  did  not  long 
satisfy  her.  Meanwhile,  she  was  not  un- 
mindfid  of  her  interests.  Announcing 
herself  as  a  penitent  schismatic  desirous 
of  entering  the  Roman  Communion,  she 
tried  to  make  friends  at  the  Vatican. 
At  this  time  there  was  no  Pope  at  Rome, 
for  a  successor  to  Clement  XIV.  had  not 
yet  been  elected.  Cardinal  Albani  was 
talked  of  as  likely  to  be  chosen,  and  the 
Princess  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  him.  At  last,  on  January 
1,  1775,  one  of  her  Polish  companions 
manaiijed  to  convey  a  letter  from  her  to 
the  Cardinal,  who  sent  an  abb6,  named 
Roccotani,  to  confer  with  her.  On  him 
she  produced  a  very  favorable  impres- 
sion, and  even  the  Cardinal,  in  spite  of 
the  state  of  pre-occupation  in  which  he 
then  naturally  was,  could  not  help  being 
interested  in  the  fair  convert,  who  ex- 
plained that  she  was  likely  to  become 
the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  would  do 
her  best  in  that  case  to  wean  back  her 
subjects  from  the  errors  of  schism.  But 
she  succeeded  only  in  getting  a  small 
amount  of  money  from  him.  Further 
assi^$tance  he  would  not  give,  nor  would 
the  Polish  Resident  at  Rome,  who  treat- 
ed her  with  marked  coldness.  As  she 
had  taken  once  more  to  leading  an  extra- 
vagant life,  keeping  some  fifty  servants, 
and  opening  her  rooms  to  a  large  circle, 
chiefiy  persons  of  artistic  tastes,  she  was 
soon  in  want  of  money.  In  her  distress 
she  bethought  herself  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  wrote  him  a  long  letter 
explaining  her  claims  to  the  throne  of 
Russia,  her  present  impecunious  position, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  her  borrow- 
ing a  little  money.  This  letter  alarmed 
the  English  ambassador,  who  had  no  wish 
to  compromise  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Russian  authorities,  and  he  determined  to 
make  amends  for  his  error  in  obtaining 
her  passport.  So  he  sent  on  the  letter 
to  the  English  consul  at  Leghorn,  Sir 
John  Dick. 
Throughout  the  whole   of  this  story 


our  countrymen  figure  to  little  advan- 
tage. Sir  John  Dick  plays  a  very  sorry 
part  indeed,  but  he  had  always  been  on 
very  friendly  terms  with  the  Russian  au- 
thorities, and  especially  with  Orlof,  who 
procured  for  him  the  much- valued  deco- 
ration of  the  Order  of  St.  Anne  —  the 
only  instance  of  a  Russian  decoration 
being  conferred  on  an  English  subject 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Sir  John  Dick  seems  to  have  been 
ready  to  do  anything  for  Orlof,  and  at 
once  handed  over  to  him  Sir  WillLim 
Hamilton's  letter.  Up  to  this  moment 
Orlof  had  been  unable  to  trace  the  move- 
ments of  the  victim  he  was  hunting  down. 
Now  he  knew  where  to  find  her.  A 
few  days  later  he  was  able  to  send  word 
to  the  Empress  Catharine  that  one  of  his 
officers,  Khristenek  by  name,  had  been 
sent  to  Rome  to  try  and  induce  the  pre- 
tended Princess  to  leave  that  city,  and 
to  place  herself  within  reach  of  the  arm 
of  Russia. 

A  few  days  later  an  English  banker 
named  Jenkin«  introduced  himself  to  the 
Princess,  and  offered  to  open  an  unlimit- 
ed credit  at  his  bank  for  her.  A  first  she 
thought  he  came  from  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton, but  he  explained  that  his  employer 
was  Orlof,  to  whom  be  had  been  recom- 
mended by  Sir  John  Dick.  A  vague  sus- 
picion flitted  across  her  mind,  and  at  first 
she  refused  the  tempting  offer.  About 
the  same  time  a  stranger  had  been  ob- 
served curiously  gazing  at  the  house  she 
occupied,  and  asking  questions  about  its 
inmates.  She  immediately  suspected 
that  he  was  a  Russian  agent,  and  she 
sent  to  Cardinal  Albani  to  ask  for  pro- 
tection. But  the  stranger  presented  him- 
self to  her,  and  explained  that  he  had 
been  sent  by  Orlof  to  proffer  her  his 
services.  At  first  she  told  him,  as  she 
had  told  Jenkins,  that  she  did  not  require 
them.  She  justly  suspected  danger,  and 
she  kept  herself  aloof  from  the  toils. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  was  only  for  a 
time.  A  few  days  later  she  yielded  to 
the  temptation,  listened  to  Khristenek's 
advice,  and,  in  accordance  with  it,  set 
out  to  meet  her  doom.  About  the 
middle  of  February,  after  having  had 
her  debts  paid  by  Jenkins,  from  whom 
she  also  borrowed  2,000  ducats  on  her 
own  account,  she  set  out  for  Pisa,  where 
Orlof  was  anxiously  awaiting  her.  On 
her   arrival,  he   received  her  with   the 
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greatest  respect,  had  her  magnificently 
lodged  and  entertained,  and  treated  her 
as  a  royal  personage.  The  suspicion  she 
had  felt  at  first  with  regard  to  his  sincer- 
ity soon  vanished,  and  before  long  she  be- 
lieved in  him  implicitly.  A  little  later 
she  learnt  to  love  hitn  also.  !N  or  is  that 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  Orlof  was  one  of 
the  finest  and  handsomest  men  of  his  day, 
and  a  consummate  master  of  the  aii;  of 
making  love.  Intriguer  and  adventuress 
as  she  was,  the  Princess  was  entirely 
taken  in  by  his  feigned  attachment,  and 
abandoned  herself  to  him  with  as  enthu- 
siastic a  devotion  as  if  she  had  been  an 
artless  and  inexperienced  girl.  Orlof 
played  his  part  well,  and  refused  her 
nothing.  Relying  on  this,  Khristenek 
was  guilty  of  the  unexampled  baseness 
of  asking  her  to  obtain  for  him  his  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  colonel.  She  con- 
sented at  once,  and  he  received  his  com- 
mission from  the  hands  of  the  unfortu- 
nate woman  whom  he  had  helped  to  be- 
tray, and  whose  doom  he  now  felt  was 
sealed. 

After  a  few  days,  which  she  passed 
very  happil  v,  Orlot'  told  her  that  he  must 
leave  her  tor  a  time.  His  useful  ally, 
Sir  John  Dick,  had  written  to  tell  him 
that  his  presence  at  Leghorn  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  Princess  tried  to 
induce  him  to  stay  in  Pisa,  but  he  told 
her  that  it  was  impossible.  ''In  that 
case,"  she  said,  "  I  will  go  to  Leghorn 
with  you."  Orlof  wished  for  nothing 
better.  At  last,  he  felt,  she  was  on  the 
point  of  being  in  his  grasp. 

The  morning  after  her  arrival  at 
Leghorn,  Orlof  sent  a  message  to  Sir  John 
Dick,  to  say  that  he  was  coming  to  dine 
with  him ;  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
appeared  with  Admiral  Greig  and  seve- 
ral other  friends.  With  him  came  the 
Princess,  who  was  received  with  the 
greatest  apparent  respect  by  the  consul 
and  his  wite.  In  the  evening  she 
appeared  at  the  opera,  where  she  was 
naturally  the  centre  of  attraction. 
Every  eye  was  turned  towards  her,  and 
to  almost  every  spectator  her  position 
must  have  seemed  a  most  enviable  one. 
They  little  knew  that  she  was  then 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  dungeon. 

The  next  morning  the  English  consul 
entertained  his  Russian  friend"^  at  break- 
fast. The  Princess  was  the  queen  of 
the  feast,  every  one  striving  to  do  her 
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honor,  and  none,  it  is  said,  more  than 
Lady  Dick  and  the  wife  of  Admiral 
Greig.  After  breakfast  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  subject  of  the  Russian 
ships,  and  the  Princess  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  see  them.  Orlof  suggested  that 
she  should  pay  his  vessel  a  visit,  and 
she  consented  at  once.  The  Admiral's 
barge  was  got  ready,  and  the  whole 
party  embarked  in  it.  In  a  short  time 
Orlof  had  the  delight  of  seeing  his 
victim  set  foot  upon  the  deck  of  his 
flag-sliip. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day.  The  waters 
of  the  bay  were  calm  and  bright,  and 
the  whole  spectacle  offered  to  the  poor 
adventuress  was  very  gay  and  enliven- 
ing. The  people  flocked  to  the  shore  in 
crowds  expecting  to  see  the  fleet  execute 
some  of  the  manoeuvres  to  which  Orlof 
had  accustomed  them,  and  pleasure- 
boats  came  off  to  the  ships  in  numbers. 
The  Russian  vessels  were  decked  out 
with  flags,  their  officers  appeared  on 
deck  in  full  uniform,  their  crews  manned 
the  yards,  and,  amidst  the  roar  of  can- 
non and  the  cheering  of  the  sailors,  the 
doomed  woman  was  received  on  board 
the  vessel  of  her  betrayer.  She  was  in 
high  spirits,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
brilliant  spectacle  got  up  in  her  honor. 
A  little  time  passed,  and  then  the  ves- 
sels began  to  manoeuvre.  The  Princess 
stood  looking  on  in  silence.  Suddenly 
she  heard  a  harsh  voice  demanding  from 
her  Polish  followers  their  swords.  She 
turned,  and  saw  that  Orlof  and  Greig 
had  disappeared,  and  that  in  their  place 
stood  a  tile  of  soldiers  under  arms, 
whose  commanding  officer  was  in  the 
act  of  arresting  her  friends. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  "  she 
asked. 

"You  are  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Empress,"  was  the  reply. 

The  terrible  truth  suddenly  flashed 
upon  her  mind.  She  fainted  away,  and 
during  her  state  of  insensibility  she  was 
carried  down  to  the  cabin.  Her  fol- 
lowers were  removed  to  another  vessel. 

When  she  recovered  her  senses,  and 
asked  for  Orlof,  she  was  told  that  he  also 
was  a  prisoner,  and  was  thus  induced  to 
believe  that  he  was  sharing  her  fate.  She 
fully  trusted  in  him  and  in  his  love  for 
her,  and  he  was  anxious  that  she  should 
not  be  undeceived,  for  he  feared  that  she 
might  commit  suicide  if  she  lost  all  hope 
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and  he  was  very  desirous  of  gratifying 
Catharine  by  providing  her  with  a  living 
victim.  Meanwhile  the  news  of  her  im- 
prisonment had  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
the  greatest  indignation  was  produced 
by  it  in  Leghorn.  Some  of  the  boats 
which  snrr<)unded  the  Russian  ships,  in 
spite  of  the  threats  of  the  sentries,  got 
near  enough  to  the  Admiral's  vepsel  to 
enable  their  occupants  to  see  the  pale 
face  of  the  unfortunate  pri««oner  at  one 
of  the  cabin  windows.  The  story  of 
Orlof's  audacity  and  treachery  became 
known  at  Pisa  and  at  Florence,  and  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  protested  vigor- 
ously against  the  act  of  violence  com- 
mitted within  his  realm.  But  the  Rus- 
sian Court  paid  no  attention  to  his 
protests. 

The  day  after  her  arrest  Orlof  went  to 
see  Sir  John  Dick,  and  asked  for  some 
books  for  the  Princess  to  read.  He 
looked  pale  and  excited,  said  the  English 
consul  afterwards— and  he  well  might 
be.  The  next  day  the  Russian  fleet  put 
to  sea,  but  Orlof  set  off  for  St.  Peters- 
burg by  land.  This  was  in  the  second 
week  of  March,  1776. 

Hefore  very  long  the  fleet  arrived  off 
Plymouth,  and  remained  at  anchor  there 
for  some  little  time.  It  was  during  this 
stay  in  English  watei^s  that  the  poor 
woman  whom  Orlof  had  betrayed  first 
learned  his  perfidy.  Up  to  that  moment 
she  had  remained  tolerably  calm,  always 
lioping  that  he  would  manage  to  rescue 
her.  But  at  last,  while  the  vessel  lay 
in  Plymouth  harbor,  the  full  truth 
was  revealed  to  her,  and  she  was  made 
aware  that  Orlof's  love  for  her  had  been 
feigned  throughout;  that  he  had  all 
along  been  merely  leading  her  on  to  her 
fate,  and  that  he  had  now  gone  to  Russia 
in  order  to  claim  his  reward  for  having 
ensnared  her.  And  this  was  the  mun 
who  had  professed  such  devotion  to  her, 
whom  she  had  so  fondly,  so  blindly 
loved.  After  the  first  stunning  influence 
of  the  shock  had  passed  away,  she 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape. 
An  English  vessel  was  lying  alongside 
the  Russian  man-of-war  on  board  of 
wliich  she  was  confined,  and  she  tried, 
but  tried  in  vain,  to  get  to  it.  Then 
she  attempted  to  fling  herself  into  the 
sea,  and  was  only  withheld  from  doing 
so  by  force.  On  two  or  three  different 
occasions  she  tried  to  drown  herself,  and 


at  last  Admiral  Greig  was  obliged  to  quit 
Plymouth  Roads  sooner  than  he  had  in- 
tended, so  nervous  was  he  about  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  now  desperate  prisoner. 

On  the  29th  of  April  the  Russian 
fleet  reached  the  Sound,  and  on  the 
22d  of  May  cast  anchor  off  Cronetadt. 
On  the  4th  of  June  an  oflScer  named 
Tolstoi  was  sent  for  by  the  Governor  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Field-Marshal  Gaiitsin, 
and,  having  been  sworn  to  eternal  secrecy 
on  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  was  sent  to 
Cronstadt  to  receive  Admiral  Greig's 
prisoner,  and  to  convey  her  to  the  Petro- 
pavlovsky  fortress  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Silently,  by  night,  the  vessel  which 
bore  Tolstoi  on  his  errand  dropt  down 
to  Cronstadt.  During  the  ensuing  day 
that  oflicer  remained  m  concealment  on 
board  the  Admiral's  flag-ship.  The  fol- 
lowing night,  while  all  on  board  the 
surrounding  shipping  and  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighboring  shores 
were  fast  asleep,  his  vessel  silently  made 
its  way  back  up  the  stream  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. Before  the  sun  rose  on  the  6th  of 
June  Tolstoi  had  handed  his  prisoner  to 
the  commandant  of  the  Petropavlovsky 
fortress,  who  conducted  her  to  one  of 
the  casemates  in  the  Alexief  ravelin. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  nights 
are  delicious  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  air 
is  full  of  a  kind  of  magic  light,  and  long 
after  the  sun  has  sunk  beneath  the 
horizon,  and  long  before  it  reappears, 
the  sky  is  tinged  with  delicate  pink  and 
amber  hues  on  which  the  eye  is  never 
tired  of  gazing.  Seen  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  nver,  the  waters  of  which 
are  bright  with  reflected  light  and  color, 
the  fortress,  with  its  long  low  walls  and 
its  tall  and  graceful  spire,  rises  dark 
against  the  eastern  sky.  Very  dark  and 
dreary  it  must  have  seemed  then  to  that 
unfortunate  woman,  who,  just  as  the 
sunlight  began  to  fall  on  the  gilded 
domes  and  spires  of  the  sleeping  city, 
passed  within  the  granite  walls  of  that 
prison-house  ft-om  which  she  was  destined 
never  to  emerge. 

As  soon  as  Catharine  heard  that  her 
enemy  was  at  last  in  her  power,  she 
ordered  her  to  be  subjected  to  a  close 
examination,  in  hopes  that  some  light 
might  be  thrown  upon  the  intrigues  with 
which  she  had  been  connected,  and  the 
supposed  conspirators  of  whom  she  had 
been  the  tool  or  the  ally.    Accordingly 
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Prince  Galitsin    examined    and    cross- 
examined  her  and  her  fellow- prisoners — 
for  the  Polish  followers  were  also  lodged 
in  the  fortress,  though  not  allowed  ac- 
cess to   her — but   without  arriving   at 
any  satisfactory  result.    She  maintained 
that  she  did  not  know  who  her  parents 
were,  that  she  had  been  at  first  brought 
np  in  Kiel,  but  at  nine  years  old  was 
taken  away  into  the  interior  of  Russia, 
where  some  one  gave  her  poison,  from 
the  effects  of  which   she  suffered    for 
more  than  a  year;    that  she  was  then 
sent  to  Bagdad,  where  a  rich  Persian 
took  charge  of  her  till  she  was  eleven, 
when    she  was    removed    to    Ispahan, 
where  she  passed  under  the  care  of  a 
Persian  prince,  who  told  her  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Empress 
Elizabeth  of  Russia.    That  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  the  Prince  took  her  to 
Russia,  and    thence    to    Qermany  and 
England.    That  she  spent   two    years 
with  him    in   London,   and  afterwards 
went  to  Paris,  and  that  she  soon  after- 
wards met  the  Prince  of  Limburg,  to 
whom  she  became  betrothed.     All  these 
statements  she  repeated  many  times,  and 
it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  any 
other  story  from  her.    This  obstinacy  on 
her  part  so  greatly  irritated  the  Empress 
that  she  wrote  to  Galitsin,  telling  him 
to  have  recourse  to  "rigorous  measures  " 
in  his  treatment  of  the  prisoner.     Ac- 
cordingly he  gave  orders  that  she  should 
be  put  upon  prison  fare,  and  have  only 
just  as  much  of  that  as  was  necessary 
to  sustain  life ;   that  her  servant-maid 
should  be  denied  access  to  her,  and  that 
an   officer  and  two  soldiers  should  be 
stationed    day  and  night  in  her    cell. 
These  orders  were   carried  into  effect. 
For  two  days  and  two  nights  she  under- 
went the  indignity  of  being  continually 
watched  by  guards,  who  never  quitted 
her  for  a  moment.    All  that  time,  too, 
she  passed  without   taking  food;    for 
the  gruel  and  cabbage-soup,  which  were 
served  up  to  her  in  wooden  bowls,  were 
so  revolting  that  she  could  not  touch 
them.      Meantime  her    health    became 
rapidly  worse,  the  cough  from  which 
she  had  been  suffering  for   some  time 
increased,  and  she  began  to  spit  blood. 
At  last,  by  signs,  she  managed  to  ex- 
plain that  she  wished  to  send  a  letter 
to  the  Governor,   and    writing    mate- 
rials were  supplied  to  her.     On  receiv- 


ing her  letter,  which  contained  a  pathetic 
appeal  to  his  feelings  and  those  of  the 
Empress,  Galitsin  paid  her  a  visit,  and 
again  tried  to  extract  some  information 
from  her  as  to  her  accomplices,  but 
without  success,  although  he  went  so 
far  as  to  threaten  her  with  "extreme 
measures.''  On  leaving  her  cell  he  told 
her  that  she  must  not  expect  any  miti- 
gation of  the  hardships  she  had  lately 
endured,  though  in  reality  his  heart  was 
touched  by  her  sufferings. 

Galitsin  was  a  man  of  more  than  usu.'il 
kindliness,  and  could  not  bear  to  see  a 
young  and  attractive  woman — one,  more- 
over, accustomed  to  an  easy  and  luxuri 
ous  life — exposed  to  such  sufferings  and 
such  indignities  as  she  had  to  undergo. 
She  was  also  evidently  in  a  state  of  such 
physical  and  mental  prostration,  that  her 
life  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  much  pro- 
longed ;  and  so,  in  spite  of  the  distinct 
commands  of  the  Empress,  he  found  him- 
self incapable  of  continuing  the  "  rigor- 
ous measures"  which  had  proved  so 
fruitless.  Before  quitting  the  fortress 
he  gave  orders  that  the  severity  of  her 
treatment  should  be  mitigated,  and  that 
the  sentries  should  no  longer  be  stationed 
inside  her  room. 

Meantime  her  two  Polish  fellow-pris- 
oners had  been   examined  by  Galitsin, 
and  every  means  taken  to  obtain  some 
useful   confession  from  them.     One  of. 
them,  Domanski  by  name,  declared  that 
it  was  merelv  love  for  her  that  had  made 
him  follow  lu  her  train,  and  that  even 
now,  if  she  would  marry  him,  he  should 
consider  himself  the  happiest  of  men ; 
even  though  he  had  to  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  a  prison.     Some  hope  seems  to 
have  been  held  out  to  him  of  the  possi- 
bility of  such  marriage,  and  Galitsin  sug- 
gested the  idea  to  the  Princess —if  we 
may  be  allowed  still  to  give  her  that 
title — ^but  she  treated  it  with  contempt, 
saying  that  Domanski  was  far  too  con- 
temptible and  uneducated  a  man  for  her 
to  think  of  as  a  husband,  even  if  she 
were  not  bound  by  her  plighted  troth  to 
the  Prince  of  Limburg.     Galitsin  then 
tried  to  obtain  a  confession  from  her  by 
promising  that,  if  she  would  say  what 
her  origin  really   was,   she    should  be 
allowed  to  go  back  to  her  betrothed  in 
Geimany.    For  a  time  she  seemed  to  wa- 
ver in  her  denial  of  all  knowledge  of  her 
history,  and  promised  to  send  Galitsin  a 
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could  command  interment  as  prompt  as 
the  fears  of  her  bereaved  husband  could 
desire.  And  Ginevra  was  wrapped  in  a 
shroud,  and  hurried  away  to  the  sepul- 
chre which  has  been  described  above, 
within  a  few  hours  after  closing  her 
eyes. 

Ginevra,  however,  was  not  dead,  nor 
had  she  been  in  anywise  stricken  by  the 
pestilence.  It  had  been  simply  a  case 
of  suspended  animation,  from  which  the 
unfortunate  young  wife  awoke  a  few 
hours  after  she  had  been  consigned  to 
the  vault  of  the  Agolanti.  Happy  that 
it  was  a  vault,  and  not  a  grave  I  Happy 
that  in  that  time  of  panic  and  of  death, 
no  thought  of  a  coffin  had  been  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  promptness  of  the 
interment!  The  tomb,  hastily  opened 
by  means  of  the  round  stone  opening  on 
the  steps  of  the  cathedral  which  formed 
its  means  of  access,  had  received  the  body 
swathed  in  a  shroud,  and  had  been  as 
liastily  closed.  Ginevra  waked  from  her 
trance  to  find  herself  in  darkness  in  a  cold 
damp  air,  and  bound  I  She  called  aloud 
in  the  utter  stillness,  and  the  strange  dull 
echo  from  the  vaults — the  sole  result  of 
her  cries — startled  her  with  a  horrible 
suspicion  of  the  truth  I  Perhaps  she  felt 
that  those  who  had  laid  her  there  in 
such  haste,  had  been  only  too  glad  of 
any  colorable  excuse  for  making  all 
speed  to  ^o  so  I 

For  awhile  the  horror  of  her  position 
overcame  her,  and  she  sank  back,  almost 
returning  to  a  state  of  unconsciousness, 
and  almost  content  to  do  so  I  At  two- 
and-twenty,  however,  the  instinctive  love 
of  life  speaks  strongly,  and  it  forbade 
Ginevra  to  yield  without  a  struggle  to 
her  fate. 

After  some  efforts  she  succeeded,  we 
are  told,  in  liberating  her  hands  from 
the  swathing  bands  that  confined  them  ; 
and  that  having  been  accomplished,  had 
then  less  difficulty  in  liberating  her  feet 
from  their  ligatures.  And  then  the 
dreadful  suspicion  that  had  flashed  upon 
her  mind  became  a  certainty.  She  felt 
the  damp  cold  sunless  ground ;  she  was 
conscious  of  the  heavy  and  foul  odor  of 
death  ;  her  hands  encountered  dreadful 
objects,  the  nature  of  which  imagination 
but  too  readily  suggested. 

And  all  was  utter — utter  darkness  I 

Nor  had  she  any  means  of  guessing 
the  locality  of  her  prison-house.     For 


four  short  years  only  a  wife,  it  had  never 
chanced  that  she  had  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  burying- place  of  the 
family  of  which  she  had  become  a  mem- 
ber. Some  patrician  families  buried  in 
one  church,  and  some  in  another.  In 
most  cases  the  vaults  beneath  the  pave- 
ments of  the  churches  were  closed  by 
enormous  flagstones,  shut  down  by 
masonry,  and  as  much  beyond  her  power 
to  move  them  as  it  would  have  been  to 
lift  the  Duomol  Ginevra  had  many  a 
day  tripped  lightly  over  those  huge 
stones,  sculptured  mostly  with  the  arms 
of  the  family  whose  dead  reposed  below. 
And  her  heart  sunk  dead  within  her  as 
she  thought  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
escaping  from  a  prison  so  closed. 

Again,  again,  and  again  she  raised  her 
voice  to  its  utmost  power,  and  strained 
her  ear  in  the  clinging  hope  of  catching 
some  answering  sound.  But  all  was 
dead,  dead  silence — silence  as  intense  as 
the  intensity  of  the  dreadful  darkness. 

Some  three  hours,  as  it  was  calculated 
afterwards,  she  must  have  passed  amid 
the  horror  of  that  dreadful  place,  and 
the  agonies  of  gathering  despair.  Hide- 
ous, nameless  terrors---dread  of  what 
might  meet  her  touch  if  she  moved  from 
the  spot  on  which  her  body  had  been 
laid,  or  attempted  with  groping  hands 
and  step  to  explore  the  limits  of  her 
prison-house,  prevented  her  from  chang- 
mg  her  place.  And  she  had  sunk  down 
on  the  earth  again  almost  maddened  by 
the  horrors  of  her  position  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  dreadful  death  before  her, 
when  suddenly  she  almost  fancied  that 
she  saw  a  gleam  of  light.  It  was  very 
faint  and  fitful,  sometimes  a  little  more 
decided  and  sometimes  fading  away,  till 
Ginevra  found  it  impossible  to  decide 
whether  the  appearance  was  real  or  only 
the  product  of  her  imagination.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  the  pale  gleam,  shining 
into  that  depth  of  darkness,  became 
stronger — not  sufl[iciently  strong  to  illu- 
mine any  part  of  the  vault  in  such  sort 
as  to  render  the  objects  in  it  visible; 
but  strong  enough  to  set  at  rest  the 
doubt  whether  indeed  a  ray  of  blessed 
light  had  really  penetrated  into  that 
horrible  charnel-house.  Yes  I  from  a 
quarter  of  the  vault  opposite  to  her, 
there  certainly  was  shining,  and  now 
more  steadily,  a  ray  of  light  I 

The  first  notion  that  struck  Ginevra 
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was  that  the  ray  must  proceed  from  the 
candles  carried  in  the  procession  of  some 
sacred  function  going  on  in  the  church 
which  was  doubtless  over  her  head.  And 
the  notion  brought  with  it  a  gleam  of 
hope.  If,  as  might  be  expected,  the  pro- 
cession should  pass  over  the  pavement 
above  her,  or  even  near  to  the  place  of 
her  imprisonment,  might  she  not  hope 
to  make  her  voice  heard  ?  She  strained 
her  ear,  but  all  was  still — utter,  utter 
silence.  Still  her  heart  beat  wildly  with 
hope.  The  bearers  of  the  candles  that 
cast  the  blessed  ray  of  light  were  doubt- 
less still  in  a  far  part  of  the  church. 
They  would  come  nearer.  And  again 
she  listened  intently,  with  organs  stimu- 
lated to  the  utmost  to  catch  the  faintest 
sound  .  .  in  vain  !  Strange  that  no  foot- 
step should  be  audible!  Strange  that 
there  should  be  no  sound  of  chanting 
voices !  And  then,  sudden  as  the  death- 
stroke  of  a  dagger,  shot  into  her  mind 
the  thought  that,  if  those  who  were 
moving  and  doubtless  chanting  aloud  in 
the  church  above  were  inaudible  to  her, 
her  voice  would  necessarily  be  inaudible 
to  them. 

With  desperate  force  she  shrieked 
with  cry  redoubled  upon  cry,  till  her 
parched  throat  refused  to  give  forth 
sound !  Still  only  those  hideous  mock- 
ing echoes  answered  ;  and  then  all  was 
again  silence — the  silence  of  the  tomb  I 

Still  the  light  1 — and  now  certainly 
stronger  ! — strong  enough  she  thought 
to  enable  her  straining  eyes  to  distin- 
guish that  the  space  immediately  in  front 
of  her — between  her  and  the  light— was 
void  and  unencumbered  by  any  object. 
Fearfully  and  slowly,  with  half-out- 
stretched hands,  she  groped  her  way  to- 
wards the  side  from  which  it  came.  And 
presently  she  encountered  something, 
from  which  her  first  impulse  was  to  with- 
draw her  hand,  as  if  it  had  burned  her. 
Gradually  and  cautiously,  however,  ven- 
turing again  to  put  her  hand  to  it,  the 
feel  of  it  did  not  shock  her  with  the  sen- 
sation that  the  other  objects  she  had 
touched  had  produced.  It  was  wood 
evidently,  dry  and  clean  apparently,  un- 
like all  else  in  that  horrible  place.  A 
little  further  examination  sHowed  that 
the  thing  first  touched  was  evidently  one 
of  the  rungs  of  a  ladder !  And  the  light 
came  from  immediately  above  it  I 

Another  momentary  flash  of  hope !  fol- 


lowed by  the  despairing  thought  of  the 
impossibility  that  her  strength  should 
suffice  to  move  one  of  those  huge  grave- 
stones which  her  eye  had  so  often  rested 
on  with  indifference,  even  if  she  was  en- 
abled to  reach  it. 

Nevertheless,  slowly,  hesitatingly, 
cautiously,  she  climbed  the  ladder  step 
by  step,  A  very  few  of  them  brought 
her  into  contact  with  the  vaulting  of  the 
sepulchre ;  and  then  the  small  orifice 
from  which  the  light  streamed  was  im- 
mediately above  her,  and  within  her 
reach.  A  little  more  exertion  enabled 
her  to  bring  her  eye  close  to  the  open- 
ing. 

And  lo,  the  moon  I — the  moon  placidly 
sailing  in  tranquil  silence  in  the  clear 
bine  sky ! 

The  moon!  Where  then  could  she 
be?  Where  had  they  hurried  her  so 
impatiently  to  her  grave?  There  was 
then  no  dark  vault,  no  dark  church  nave 
above  her ;  only  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  !  * 

Again  she  placed  her  eye  close  to  the 
hole  from  which  the  light  streamed,  and 
strove  to  catch  the  form  of  some  object 
that  might  enable  her  to  guess  the  local- 
ity of  her  place  of  sepulture. 

A  tall  black  line — a  tower  ! — yes,  evi- 
dently a  dark  tower  between  her  and 
the  moonlight !  And — stay !  yes !  sure- 
ly, now  coming  within  the  range  of  her 
sight,  figures  of  men ! — living  men ! — at 
no  great  distance  near  the  tower's  base ! 
— men  with  flambeaux,  conducting  a  cart 
drawn  by  oxen ! 

Suddenly  the  truth  flashed  upon  her 
mind.  The  tower  was  the  tower  of  the 
Guardamorto,  the  dead-house  of  Flo- 
rence, and  the  tomb  of  which  she  was 
the  living  occupant  was  one  of  those  un- 
der the  marble  steps,  at  the  west  front 
of  the  cathedral. 

That  there  were  sepulchres  of  several 
of  the  patrician  famihes  of  Florence  be- 
neath those  steps  Ginevra  knew  well. 
For  oflen  and  often,  like  the  other  maid- 
ens and  young  men  of  the  city,  had  she 
sat  on  those  steps  to  enjoy  the  cool 
evening  hour  after  a  blazing  summer^s 
day.  It  was  one  of  the  coolest  plaecA  to 
be  found  within*  the  walls ;  and  it  was  a 
common  summer  habit  with  the  Floren- 
tines to  go  and  sit  there  for  the  double 
enjoyment  of  the  coolness  and  that  social 
chat  so  dear  to  every  Florentine  man  or 
woman*    So  general  was  the  habit  tl^t, 
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andiamo  at  mormi^ — ^literally,  "let  us 
go  to  the  marbles," — was  well  under- 
stood to  mean  an  invitation  to  go  and 
sit  on  the  cathedral  steps.  Yes  !  many 
a  lovely  moonlight  night  like  that  she 
was  now  looking  out  on,  had  Ginevra 
sat  on  the  stones  which  now  formed  her 
prison ;  listening  too  well,  perhaps,  to 
forbidden  whisperings  from  Antonio 
Rondinolli,  to  have  ever  noticed  that  the 
Agolanti,  among  others,  had  their  place 
of  burial  there. 

And  there  was  the  black  old  tower  of 
the  Guardamorto  just  opposite,  by  the 
southern  side  of  the  baptistery.  It  for- 
merly stood  just  on  the  spot  at  the  corner 
of  the  Via  d6  Calzainoli,  where  the  beau- 
tiful little  loggia  of  the  hospital  of  the 
Bigallo  now  stands ;  and  was  the  place,  as 
its  name  imports,  to  which  the  Floren- 
tine dead  were  consigned  previously  to 
their  intennent. 

In  that  autumn  of  1400,  the  space  at 
'  the  foot  of  the  grand  old  Guardamorto 
tower  was  the  likeliest  in  all  Florence  to 
find  men  stirring  and  abroad  in  the  dead 
of  the  night.  For  few  were  the  hours 
in  that  time  of  pestilence  during  which 
no  dead  were  brought  to  the  dead-house ! 

With  what  frantic  eagerness  did  Gin- 
evra cry  aloud  as  she  saw  what  appeared 
the  certainty  of  help  so  near  her !  But 
the  cruel  vault  shut  in  her  voice.  The 
rough  men  intent  on  their  hideous  and 
dangerous  duty,  and  eager  only  to  have 
done  with  it  as  soon  as  possible,  heard 
her  not,  and  probably  would  have  paid 
little  attention,  if  they  had  heard  it,  to 
any  night-cries  disturbing  the  silence  of 
the  plague-stricken  yet  often  roystering 
city. 

Quickly  depositing  their  horrible  car- 
go within  the  dead-houee,  the  men  with 
their  cart  and  flambeaux  hurried  off,  the 
silence  once  more  unbroken,  and  the 
placid  moonlight  unbroken  by  their  hid- 
eous shadows.  And  that  hope  faded 
from  the  mental  vision  of  the  poor  pris- 
oner ! 

Thus  left  alone  with  her  terrible 
thoughts,  however,  Ginevra  suddenly 
bethouglit  her  that  she  had  formerly 
seen  and  noted — noted  mechanically,  as 
one  does  that  which  is  of  no  sort  of  in- 
terest to  us — that  the  sepulchres  under 
the  steps  of  the  cathedral  were  closed, 
not  with  huge  flagstones,  as  large  as  the 
vault  itself,  such  as  she  had  seen  in  the 


floors  of  the  churches,  but  with  circular 
stones  not  more  than  two  feet  in  diame- 
ter. And  it  struck  her  that  if  the  ap- 
proach to  the  place  she  was  in  were  thus 
closed,  and  if  the  stone  were  not  fas- 
tened down  by  cement,  it  might  not 
perhaps  be  impossible  for  her  to  move  it 
from  its  place. 

With  some  difliculty,  and  after  several 
trials,  she  did  at  last  succeed  in  getting 
her  shoulder  into  such  a  position  that 
she  could  bring  the  whole  strength  of  her 
muscles  to  bear  with  an  upheaving  force 
on  the  stone  above  her — and  with  a  des- 
perate effort  did  heave  it  from  its  place. 

And  there  was  the  way  open  before 
her  to  return  once  more  from  the  char- 
nel-house to  the  haimts  of  the  living ! 

Slowly  and  with  difficulty  raising  her- 
self through  the  aperture,  she  crept 
forth  ;  and,-  exhausted  by  the  effort  not 
less  than  by  the  emotions  she  had  under- 
gone, she  sac  herself  down  to  rest 
awhile  on  the  old  familiar  steps  where 
she  had  so  often  sat  before. 

To  rest  awhile — and  to  think!  The 
whole  of  the  Piazza  San  Giovanni  was 
as  silent  as  the  charn el  house  from  which 
she  had  escaped.  Since  the  men  who 
had  brought  the  cart  of  plague-stricken 
dead  to  the  Guardamorto  had  gone  ofi^ 
no  living  soul  had  been  visible,  and  no 
sound  of  life  had  been  audible !  And 
there  «at  Ginevra  by  the  side  of  the 
open  sepulchre  in  her  grave  clothes! 
And  as  she  sat  thinking  what  next  she 
should  do,  the  moon,  which  had  served 
her  so  well  to  light  the  way  to  her  es- 
cape, hid  herself  behind  the  clouds ;  the 
sky  became  overcast,  and  the  first  drops 
of  a  shower  began  to  fall.  Autumnal 
rains  come  heavily  in  southern  latitudes 
when  they  do  come.  They  come  with 
a  bleak  and  pitiless  lAheccio  wind  from 
the  Leghorn  coast ;  and  in  another  ten 
minutes  poor  Ginevra,  in  her  ghost-like 
toilette,  was  wetted  to  the  skin  and 
shivering  with  cold. 

So  with  a  piteous  and  wistful  look 
around  the  desolate  piazza,  she  rose  from 
her  seat,  having  maae  up  her  mind  to  go 
to  her  husband's  house.  It  was  not  far 
off.  She  had  to  pass  beneath  Giotto's 
campanile  {ower,  to  cross  the  open  space 
around  the  cathedral,  and  then  to  turn 
down  a  small  narrow  street  which  opens 
out  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  to  the 
southward,  and  passing  by  the  side  of 
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the  oratory  of  the  company  of  the  Mis- 
ericordia,  would  bring  her  to  the  door 
of  the  Palazzo  Agolanti,  the  front  of 
which  was  in  the  Corso  degli  Ademari. 

Rising  from  her  seat  on  the  marble 
steps  not  without  an  effort — ^for  she  was 
now  suffering  from  the  reaction  follow- 
ing the  terrible  tension  of  mind  and 
nerve  during  the  last  hour  or  jpore,  and 
was  wet  to  the  skin,  and  shivenng  with 
cold — she  drew  the  one  garment  that 
covered  her  (her  shroud)  around  her, 
and  cowering  along  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  broad  eaves  of  the  houses  through 
the  silent  and  solitary  street,  soon  reached 
the  door  of  the  Palazzo  Agolanti. 

Timidly  using  the  huge  knocker,  she 
let  it  fall  on  the  hammer,  and  started  as 
the  sound  echoed  through  the  narrow  si- 
lent street,  and  rumbled  in  the  large, 
empty,  vaulted  hall  of  the  Palazzo.  Long 
and  patiently  she  waited,  though  shak- 
ing in  every  limb  and  ready  to  drop. 
But  no  answer  came  to  her  summons. 
Again  and  again,  knocking  at  last  more 
boldly  and  with  more  decision,  she  tried 
to  obtain  some  answer.  At  last  Fran- 
cesco Agolanti  himself,  her  husband,  ap- 
peared at  an  upper  window,  and  deman- 
ded who  disturbed  the  house  and  the 
neighborhood  at  that  hour  of  the  night  ? 

"  Francesco !  It  is  I,  Ginevra  I  your 
unfortunate  wife  !  It  is  I,  Francesco ! 
For  the  love  of  God,  open  the  door!" 

In  the  bad  and  miserable  days  of  that 
memorable  autumn,  men  were  living  in 
Florence  amid  daily  recurring  scenes  of 
horror  and  dismay — amid  sights  and 
sounds  and  emotions  calculated  to  foster 
every  sort  of  superstitious  dread,  and  to 
keep  the  nerve  strung  to  an  abnormal 
degree  of  tension.  The  Florentine  of 
the  old  republic,  like  his  descendant  of 
the  present  day,  was  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances little  given  to  trouble  himself 
with  thoughts  and  fancies  connected  with 
the  denizens  of  another  world.  But 
death  in  those  days  was  rife  around  him 
— that  portal  of  the  unseen  world  was 
so  constantly  and  so  widely  open,  that 
in  derogation  of  their  ordinary  habits  of 
mind,  men  were  prone  to  imaginations 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  assailed 
them,  and  were  led  to  fancy,  that  the 
widely-opened  and  conetJintly-traversed 
way  leadmg  from  this  world  to  the  other 
might  possibly  be  more  than  in  ordinary 
times  repassed  by  those  who  had  already 
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travelled  it,  as  it  was  more  frequently 
traversed  by  those  departing  hence. 

And  under  the  impression  of  such 
emotions,  and  of  the  astonishment  and 
dread  of  the  moment,  Francesco  Ago- 
lanti doubted  not  that  the  ghost-like 
figure,  clothed  in  the  garments  of  the 
grave,  who  thus  in  the  stillest  hour  of 
the  night  revisited  her  once  home,  was 
in  truth  an  uqblessed  wandering  spirit 
from  the  other  world,   whose    proper 

abiding  place  was at  all  events 

not  amid  the  haunts  of  living  men,  and 
beneath  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  I  Per- 
haps, also,  four  years  of  unloving  wed- 
lock had  left  a  consciousness  in  Fran- 
cesco's heart  that  the  spirit  of  his  wife, 
doomed  or  permitted  to  revisit  thus  the 
scenes  of  her  past  life,  had  not  "resought 
her  mamed  home  with  any  feeling  or 
purpose  that  could  tend  to  render  her 
an  agreeable  or  desirable  visitor  there. 

So  Ginevra's  husband,  hastily  mutter- 
ing such  Latin  words  of  adjuration  as 
the  amount  of  his  acquaintance  with 
church  formulas  rendered  possible  to 
him,  bade  the  unquiet  ghost  begone  to 
her  own  place;  and  slamming-to  the 
heavy  wooden  shutter,  hastened  back  to 
bury  himself  under  the  bed-clothes, 
which  were  no  doubt  in  those  days,  as 
in  these,  known  to  be  the  safest  refuge 
from  all  ghostly  visitors — perhaps  from 
the  non-conducting  qualities  of  the 
blankets  1 

Thus  repulsed,  the  unhappy  woman 
turned  from  the  unopening  door,  and 
dragged  herself  to  the  house  of  Ber- 
nardo Almieri,  her  father.  It  was  situ- 
ated behind  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew, 
in  the  Marcato  Vecchio,  not  far  from 
the  river.  But  there,  too,  she  met  with  a 
similar  reception;  and  at  the  house  of 
an  uncle,  who  lived  hard  by,  it 'was  the 
same  thing.  No  one  would  believe  that 
that  ghostlike  figure  of  one  whom  they 
all  knew  to  be  dead  and  buried,  thus 
wandering  about  the  city  in  her  grave- 
clothes  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  was 
other  than  a  denizen  of  the  world  of 
spirits,  who  oiight  not  by  any  means  to 
be  encouraged  in  such  unholy  and  un- 
canny practices. 

Refused  and  rejected  on  all  hands, 
poor  Ginevra  began  to  give  herself  up 
to  despair.  Was  then  the  open  tomb 
which  she  had  left,  really  the  only  asy- 
lum in  which  to  hide  her  head  ?     Were 
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who  had  known  her  determined  to 
hunt  her  back  into  the  grave,  into  w^hich 
they  had  prematurely  hurried  her? 
Retracing  her  steps  towards  the  cathe- 
dral, as  if  really  with  the  object  of 
going  back  to  the  tomb,  to  which  every- 
body bade  her  to  return,  she  wandered 
up  the  Via  Calzainoli,  and  passing  by  the 
Loggia  di  San  Bartolomeo,  which  then, 
but  now  no  longer,  exist;ed  there,  laid 
herself  down  under  the  arches  of  it  to 
die. 

And  lying  there  she  bethought  her 
that  there  was  yet  one  other  person  in 
the  world,  who  had  once  known  her 
well,  and  who  possibly  might — for  the 
sake  of  old  long  since  vanished  days — 
find  the  heart  to  welcome  her  even 
though  she  came  to  him  in  her  grave- 
clothes  !  Would  Antonio  Rondiuelli, 
who  had  so  worshipped  that  poor  form 
of  hers  when  decked  in  other  fashion, 
turn  from  it  with  terror  and  loathing 
when  clad  in  cerements?  Rondinelli, 
the  first  and  only  one  who  had  ever 
poured  a  love-tale  in  her  ear,  the  only 
man  she  had  ever  loved  ....  would 
he  too  drive  her  from  his  door?  It  is 
easy  to  understand  all  the  feelings  that 
would  naturally  oppose  themselves  to 
the  idea  of  her  seeking  an  asylum  in 
Rondinelli's  house.  But  driven  as  she 
was  from  door  to  door,  despairing,  and 
feeling  like  to  die,  she  once  more 
dragged  herself  to  her  feet  from  oflT  the 
pavement  of  the  Loggia  di  San  Barto- 
lomeo, and  with  tottering  steps  made 
her  way  to  the  Palazzo  Rondinelli. 

Once  more  she  knocked ;  and  more 
timidly  this  time,  when  an  upper  win- 
dow was  opened,  cried — 

"It  is  I,  Ginevral  Do  you  not  know 
me.  Signer  Antonio  ?  It  is  I.  Neither 
my  husband  nor  my  father  will  open 
their  doors  to  me  ?  Will  you,  too,  di  ive 
me  away  ?  " 

Perhaps  Antonio  Rondinelli  had  that 
in  him  which  Francesco  Angolanti  had 
not ;  and  thence  it  had  come  to  pass  that 
Ginevra  had  loved  the  one,  and  could 
never  find  in  her  heart  any  love  for  the 
other.  Perhaps,  though  Love  may  be 
blind,  there  are  some  things  which  the 
eyes  that  he  has  touched  can  see  more 
unmistakingly  than  any  other  eyes  what- 
ever !  At  all  events,  the  possibility  tliat 
Ginevra  herself  in  the  flesh  WSM  stand- 
ing before  his  door,  had  mar«  weight 


with  Rondint'lli  than  any  ghostly  ter- 
rors I  He  had  as  much  reason  as  any  of 
the  others,  at  whose  doors  the  unhappy 
Ginevra  had  so  fruitlessly  knocked,  to 
think  her  an  unsubstantial  visitor  from 
the  world  of  spirits.  But  it  was  impos- 
sible to  him  to  hear  that  well-remem- 
bered voice  appealing  to  him  and  to 
remain  deaf  to  the  appeal.  Rushing 
down  to  the  door,  his  first  act  was  to 
bring  the  half-fainting  woman  into  the 
house  ;  his  second,  to  call  up  his  mother, 
that  every  care  and  fostering  attention 
might  be  given  to  the  poor  wanderer. 

Antonio  and  his  mother  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  her  strength  and 
vital  forces,  and  then  her  strange  and 
terrible  tale  was  told  I  But  what  next 
was  to  be  done?  Early  before  the 
dawn  Rondinelli  hurried  out  to  the  steps 
of  the  cathedral,  found  the  stone  which 
formed  the  opening  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Angolanti  displaced,  obtained  thence 
full  confirmation — if  confirmation  had 
been  necessary — of  poor  Ginevra's  story ; 
and  carefully  replaced  the  stone.  The 
husband,  the  father,  and  the  uncle,  who 
had  closed  their  doors  against  her,  what- 
ever they  might  have  whispered  to  each 
other,  took  very  good  care  to  keep  to 
themselves  aU  mention  of  so  scandalous 
a  fact  as  the  unhallowed  walking  from 
her  grave  of  their  wife,  daughter,  and 
niece.  In  Florence,  while  Ginevra  was 
recovering  health  and  strength  in  the 
most  secret  chamber  of  the  Rondinelli 
Palace,  she  was  deemed  by  everybody 
to  be  dead  and  safely  buried  beneath 
the  marble  steps  of  the  Duomo. 

But  still  what  were  they  to  do — they — 
Antonio  and  Ginevra  ? 

What  was  done  was  this ! 

Rondinelli  applied  to  the  authorities 
of  the  republic  for  license  to  marry  Gi- 
nevra— "late  Ginevra  dei  Angolanti;" 
and  backed  his  application  by  regular  cer- 
tificates of  the  death  and  burial  of  the 
lady  who  had  borne  that  name!  lie 
related  publicly,  moreover,  how  Ginevra 
had  returned  from  the  tomb  to  the  house 
of  her  former  husband,  to  that  of  her 
father,  and  to  that  of  her  uncle ;  and 
how  all  of  them  had  persisted  in  their 
determination  to  consider  her  dead,  and 
in  their  refusal  to  recognize,  or  to  have 
anything  further  to  say  to  her ! 

And  thereupon,  as  the  historians  assure 
us,  it  was  authoritatively  decided,  that 
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Ginevra  dogli  Agolanti  was  to  all  legal 
intents  and  purposes  dead  ;  and  that  the 
lady  produced  by  Antonio  Rondinelli 
was  free  to  wed  with  him  or  anybody 
else  on  whom  she  might  choose  to  bestow 
herself. 

And  of  course  Antonio  and  Ginevra 
were  forthwith  married :  and  of  course 
they  "  lived  happily  ever  Afterwards." 

A  writer  of  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century,  Agostino  Ademollo,  in  his  book 
entitled  "  Marietta  de'  Ricci,"  having  oc- 
casion to  allude  to  this  tradition  of  Gi- 
nevra, remarks  that  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  legend,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  marriage  with  Rondinelli, 
with  which  the  story  concludes.  And 
assuredly  no  "  doctor  utriusqite  juris " 
would  undertake  to  support  the  canonical 
validity  of  the  marriage  between  Anto- 
nio and  Ginevra  under  the  circumstances 
related.  But  those  who  know  what  sort 
of  things  were  often  done  in  such  matters 
in  those  days — who  specially  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  sort  of  spirit  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  citizens  of  the  master- 


ful old  republic,  which  once,  when  ex- 
communicated by  the  Pope,  caused  the 
theologians  of  the  commonwealth  to  re- 
ply by  hurling  back  an  excommunica- 
tion of  his  Holiness : — those  who  remem- 
ber this  and  other  such  like  specimens  of 
the  old  Florentine  proclivities,  will  prob- 
ably not  find  it  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  Florence  may,  when  the  story  of 
Ginevra  was  told,  have  thought  it  very 
fair,  reasonable,  and  proper  that  Rondi- 
nelli should  have  the  lady  for  his  pains ; 
and  so  thinking,  may  have  decreed  that 
he  should  have  her  to  wife,  let  Roman 
civilians  and  canonists  say  what  they 
might  about  it ! 

Besides,  if  anybody  needs  any  further 
and  more  entirely  undeniable  e'V'idence 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  legend,  is  there 
not  still  extant  in  the  City  of  Flowers, 
the  Via  della  Morta,  the  little  street 
nmning  out  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  by 
the  side  of  the  Misericordia,  down  which 
Ginevra  passed  when  escaping  from  her 
tomb  to  the  house  of  her  husband,  and 
which  received  its  name  from  that  fact  ? 


■<■♦•■ 


Macmillan. 
THORVALDSEN'S  MUSEUM  IN  COPENHAGEN. 

BY  REV.  HUGH  MACMILLAN. 


Copenhagen  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting capitals  of  Europe,  and  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  point  out  exactly  in  what  the 
interest  connected  with  it  lies.  Its  situ- 
ation is  not  picturesque,  and  its  build- 
ings are  not  distinguished  for  architect- 
ural beauty,  consisting  chiefly  of  lofty 
brick  structures  covered  with  stucco, 
and  presenting  a  very  bald  and  monoto- 
nous appearance.  The  people  are  very 
quiet  and  primitive  in  their  ways ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fetes  in  the  Ti- 
voli  Gardens  and  the  Alhambra,  there 
are  none  of  those  fashionable  gaieties 
and  amusements  which  are  to  be  found 
in  such  abundance  in  Paris,  Berlin,  or 
Vienna.  Perhaps  the  serenity  and  re- 
pose of  the  place,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  manners  and  customs,  may  contrib- 
ute much  to  the  indefinable  charm,  as 
well  as  the  feeling  that  one  is  beyond 
the  usual  tourist  ground,  and  in  a  region 
comparatively  fresh  and  unknown.  In 
gummer  the  sky  overhead  is  peculiarly 
bright,  and  the  sunshine  warmer  than  it 


is  in  Britain.  Everywhere  in  the  city 
there  is  the  gleam  of  water,  for.  it  is  in- 
tersected and  islanded  in  all  directions 
by  canals  and  harbors,  and  the  placid 
Sound  reflects  the  overhanging  buildings 
on  its  bosom,  and  brings  the  fresh  breath 
of  ocean  into  the  most  crowded  market- 
places. So  common  is  this  element  of 
beauty,  that  Copenhagen  has  been  called 
"the  Venice  of  the  North."  The  mag- 
nificence of  the  avenues  of  lime  and  chest- 
nut trees  that  lead  from  the  heart  of  the 
city  to  its  suburbs,  especiallv  when  in  full 
blossom,  loading  the  air  with  fragrance, 
and  lighting  up  the  green  gloom  vith 
their  white  flowery  candelabra,  requires 
to  be  seen  in  order  to  be  appreciated. 
All  ranks  meet  and  mingle  in  the  vari- 
ous places  of  public  resort  on  familiar 
terms,  and  with  mutual  consideration  and 
respect.  The  society  of  the  better  classes 
is  fully  as  cultivated  and  refined  as  it  is 
anywhere  in  Europe.  We  in  Britain 
know  very  little  of  the  literature  of  Den- 
mark, Hans  Christian  Andersen  being  al* 
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most  the  only  Danish  author  with  whose 
writings  we  are  acquainted.  And  yet  in 
history  they  have  had  the  two  Niebuhrs, 
father  and  son ;  in  poetry  and  general 
literature,  Evald,  Baggesen,  Wessel,  Hol- 
berg,  Grundtvig,  Rabbell,  Heiberg,  Mol- 
bech,  Ingeniann,  and,  greatest  of  all, 
Oehlenschlager,  whose  statue,  in  bronze, 
is  conspicuous  in  one  of  the  squares. 
Worssae,  the  successor  of  Thorasen,  the 
founder  of  the  unique  Museum  of  North- 
ern Antiquities,  is  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished antiquarians  in  Europe;  Steen- 
strnp  has  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a 
scientific  discoverer ;  and  Carsten  Hauch, 
the  poet,  has  inherited  the  mantle  of 
Oehlenschlager,  and  continues  to  enrich 
the  poetic  stores  of  his  country  by  his 
dramas  and  lyrics.  But  by  far  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  great  names  of  Den- 
mark is  that  of  ThoiTaldsen.  Copenha- 
gen is  in  fact  the  city  of  Thorvaldsen— ^ 
the  Mecca  of  sculpture.  His  museum  is 
the  "  sight "  of  the  place.  His  memory 
is  the  glory  of  the  people.  The  book- 
sellers' shops  are  full  of  photographs  of 
his  person  and  works ;  and  copies  of  his 
busts  and  statues,  in  all  sizes  and  mate- 
rials, may  be  seen  exposed  for  sale  in  al- 
most every  second  window. 

Of  course  we  visited  the  shrine  of  this 
remarkable  hero-worship,  and  ceased  to 
wonder  at  the  popular  enthusiasm. 
Thorvaldsen's  museum — and  also  his 
mausoleum,  for  he  is  buried  within  its 
walls — is  situated  on  an  island  formed 
by  an  encircling  canal  towards  the  west- 
end  of  the  city.  It  is  so  close  as  almost 
to  form  part  of  the  huge  pile  called  the 
Christiansborg  Palace,  and  is  a  square 
yellowish-looking  building  in  the  Egypt- 
ian style,  singularly  ugly.  The  outside 
is  covered  with  pictures,  produced  by  the 
inlaying  of  differently-colored  cements 
in  the  w^alls,  representing  on  one  side 
the  hero's  triumphant  return  home,  after 
an  absence  of  eighteen  years,  in  the  same 
ship  which  conveyed  his  works  from 
Rome;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  trans- 
port of  these  works  by  an  enthusiastic 
crowd  to  the  museum.  The  fa9ade  rep- 
resents Fame  in  her  fiery  car  drawn  by 
four  horses,  in  bronze.  Passing  in  by  a 
side  door,  we  examined  with  interest 
the  colossal  plaster  busts,  statues,  and 
friezes  in  the  entrance-hall — models  for 
monuments  which  Thorvaldsen  executed 
for   different   cities — prominent  among 


which  was  the  statue  of  Pius  VH.  seated 
in  the  papal  chair,  supported  by 'allegor- 
ical figures.  Before  inspecting:  the  con- 
tents of  the  corridor — Christ's  Hall — and 
the  different  rooms  on  the  ground-floor, 
the  keeper  led  us  to  a  wide  court  in  the 
centre  of  the  building  paved  with  stones 
and  roofed  by  the  sky,  at  that  moment 
one  brilliant  flawless  sapphire.  The  sur- 
rounding walls  were  painted  with  palms 
and  other  decorations  of  antique  tombs. 
"There  is  his  grave,"  said  our  guide, 
pointing  to  a  small  plot  of  ivy  growing 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  pavement  in 
the  midst  of  which  it  was  set.  The  sun 
shining  in  through  the  open  roof  lin- 
gered on  the  green  spot,  and  burnished 
the  ivy  leaves,  while  the  shadows  pro- 
jected by  the  walls  elsewhere  were  cool 
and  dark.  It  was  touchingly  simple. 
No  marble  monument,  no  elegiac  inscrip- 
tion— not  even  his  name  carved  on  the 
pavement — nothing  but  the  small-leaved 
ivy,  clustering  closely  together,  that 
wreathes  alike  the  ruins  of  human  art 
and  the  remains  of  man  himself  with  its 
un  fading  green.  It  might  be  said  of  him, 
as  it  was  said  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
the  architect  of  St.  Paul's,  "  If  you  wish 
to  see  his  monument,  look  around." 
There  he  reposes  amid  the  creations  of 
his  genius — ^no  less  than  six  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number,  most  of  which  have 
achieved  a  world-wide  reputation.  There 
is  no  other  mausoleum  like  it  in  the  world. 
No  monarch  ever  had  such  a  resting- 

1)lace,  as  this  son  of  a  poor  ship-carpenter. 
[  longed  to  pluck  a  leaf  as  a  memorial, 
but  I  felt  that  it  would  have  been  a  spe- 
cies of  sacrilege.  Gazing  with  uncovered 
head  upon  the  ivy,  I  remembered  that 
Thorvaldsen  himself  had  stood  on  the 
same  spot,  and  looked  down  for  a  long 
time  in  silence  into  the  open  grave, 
which,  according  to  his  instructions,  the 
architect  had  made  when  the  building 
was  completed.  I  thought  of  that  won- 
derful funeral  procession  of  which  the 
King  of  Denmark  and  his  son  formed 
the  head,  and  in  which  almost  the  whole 
nation  were  mourners,  and  of  the. gar- 
land of  flowers  woven  by  the  hand  of 
the  queen,  placed  beside  Thorvaldsen's 
chisel  on  the  coffin.  Surely  never  was 
artist  so  honored  in  life  and  death. 
And  this  little  plot  of  ivy  was  the  end 
of  it  all! 
Around  the  court-yard  runs  a  scries  of 
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small  apartments,  each  opening  into  the 
other,  and  each  of  a  different  color  and 
design.    The    walls  are   neutral-tinted, 
and  the  ceilings  painted  in  the  Pompeian 
style  with  briUiant  colors  and  with  much 
artistic  skill — the   work   of  the   pupils 
of  the  Copenhagen  Academy  of  Arts. 
Each  apartment  contains  a  single  mar- 
ble statue  or  group,  while  the  walls  are 
decorated  with   appropriate   bas-reliefs, 
whose  playful  fancy  and  endless  variety 
are  exceedingly  chaiining.     The  light  in 
each  room  is  so   arranged  as  to  be  as 
much  as  possible  that  of  the  studio,  that 
each  statue  and  bas-relief  may  be  seen 
in  the  light  in  which  it  was  executed; 
while  the  neutral  tint  of  the  walls  brings 
out  the  exquisite  whiteness  of  the  mar- 
ble  and  the  beautiful   outlines  of  the 
forms  with  the  utmost  distinctness.    The 
arrangement  and  light  of  each  apartment 
are  such  as  to  show  its  precious  contents 
to  the  utmost  advantage,  and  to  impress 
them  most  vividly  upon  the  mind  and 
memory.     It  would  be  impossible  within 
the  limits  of  an  article  like  this  to  go 
over  all  the  sculptures  in  these  rooms  in 
detail:  I  can   only  briefly  notice  those 
which  are  considei-ed  by  the  best  judges 
of  art  to  be  the  gems  of  the  collection. 
In  the  first  room,  there  is  the  lovely 
Ganymede  pouring  water  into  an  empty 
cup,  whose  attitude  and  expression  are 
perfect.     In  the  eighth  room,  are  marble 
reliefs  of  Night  with  her  children  Death 
and  Sleep;  and  Morning  with  Aurora, 
the  genii  of  light,  accompanied  by  Cupid 
culling  flowers  from  the  stony  ground, 
and  collecting  shells  for   an  ornament. 
These  rilieve  have  a  European  reputation, 
have  been  copied  in  marble  and  biscuit 
innumerable  times,  and  may  be  seen  in 
photographs  everywhere.     In  the  corri- 
dor is  a  splendid  group  of  Hector  the 
Trojan  hero  in  the  chamber  of  Helen  re- 
proaching Paris  for  his  cowardice ;  and 
also  a  model  in  stucco  of  the  celebra- 
ted Lion  of  Lucerne. 

The  statue,  however,  upon  which  we 
gazed  the  longest,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  own  high  artistic  merits,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  interesting  personal  as- 
sociations connected  with  it,  was  that  of 
Jason  wiih  the  Golden  Fleece,  exhibited 
in  the  fifth  room.  This  statue  ilhistrates 
the  turning-point  in  the  life  of  Thorvald- 
sen.  It  was  the  foundation  of  all  his 
marvellous  success  and  reputation.     He 


conceived  tlie  idea  of  it  when  in  Rome 
studying  at  the  expense  of  the  Academy 
of  Copenhagen,  and  made  a  model,  which 
he  broke   up  in  a  fit  of   despondency. 
Aflerwards  ne  returned  to  the  subject ; 
and,  working  with  extraordinary  enthu- 
siasm, soon  completed  a  new  model  in 
clay  larger  than  life,  which  excited  gen- 
eral  admiration.     Canova  was  greatly 
struck  with  it  when  visiting  the  young 
artist's   studio,  and  from  it  prophesied 
his  future  fame.    For  two  months  the  ^o- 
msLTidilettanti  and  art-idlers  visited  Jason, 
and  expressed  much  approval,  but  gave 
no  substantial  token  of  thei^  adniiration. 
Meanwhile,  the  circumstances  of  Thor- 
valdsen  were  as  unfavorable  as  they  could 
well  be.     His  whole  career  in  Rome  up  to 
this  period  was  singularly  unfortunate. 
He  happened  to  come  to  the  Eternal  City 
at  a  time  when  thePapal  government  was 
brought  into  collision  with  the  victori- 
ous armies  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and 
a  series  of  skirmishes  and  internal  convul- 
sions took  place,  which  ultimately  result- 
ed in  the  proclamation  of  a  Roman  Repub- 
lic  from  the  Capitol,  the  flight  of  the 
Cardinals,   and  the  expulsion  f?-om  the 
Chair  of  St.  Peter  of  poor  frail  Pius  VI., 
who  shortly  aflerwards  expired  in  exile. 
In  this  stormy  political  atmosphere  there 
was  obviously  no  calm  or  leisure  in  the 
city  for  the  prosecution  of  the  study  of  art. 
The  principal  statues  had  either  already 
been  sent  away,  or  were  packed  up  and 
waiting  to  be  conveyed  to  Paris —  whither 
Napoleon  was  in  the  habit  of  sending 
the  works  ofart  of  which  he  had  spoiled 
the  galleries  of  Europe  in  his  all-conquer- 
ing march.    The  Apollo  Belvedere,  the 
group  of  the  Laocoon,  the    Venus   de' 
Medici,  and  the  celebrated  Torso,  were 
indeed  in  Rome,  but  they  were  enclosed 
in  packing-cases ;  and   for   purposes  of 
study  might  as  well  have  been  immured 
in  their  native  quarries.  The  climate,  too, 
proved  very  unhealthy  to  his  northern 
constitution.     He  was  constantly  subject 
to  the  Roman  fever,  which  laid  him  aside 
from  all  work  for  long  intervals.    Add 
to  this  that  the  groups  of  sculpture  which 
he  found  leisure  and  strength  to  execute 
for  the  Copenhagen  Academy — to  satisfy 
his  patnms  regarding  his  progress  and 
diligence — were  detained  on  their  pas- 
sage home,  and  were  kept  so  long  at  the 
custom-house  that  they  failed  to  accom- 
plish the  object  which  he  had  in  view 
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and  not  one  of  them  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Exposition  of  Arts.  The  two 
years  which  the  Academy  had  granted 
him  for  study  in  Rome  had  expired;  he 
had  no  means  of  his  own  to  lengthen  the 
period ;  his  funds  were  so  reduced  that 
he  had  hardly  enough  money  remaining 
to  p:\y  his  passage  home.  He  had  heard 
nothing  of  or  from  his  parents  since  he 
had  left  them.  Everything  seemed  to 
eonspire  against  him ;  so  that  his  spirits, 
naturally  somewhat  melancholic,  sank  to 
zero,  and  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
a  friend,  ^'  I  cannot  understand  how  a 
grown-up  person  can  laugh."  Despair- 
ing of  success,  the  desponding  sculptor 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave  Rome  forever. 
The  day  of  his  departure  was  actually 
fixed ;  the  veturino  drove  up  to  the  door 
at  the  hour  agreed  upon,  and  everything 
was  ready  for  the  journey.  But  a  Prus- 
sian sculptor  with  whom  he  had  agreed 
to  travel  home  failed  at  the  last  moment 
to  make  his  appearance.  After  consider- 
able delay  he  came,  announcing  that  he 
was  unable  to  get  his  passport  properly 
vis^^  and  therefore  would  not  be  allowed 
to  go  out  of  Rome  that  day.  As  Thor- 
valdsen  had  resolved  not  to  travel  with- 
out him,  they  had  no  alternat^ive  but  to  dis- 
miss their  veturino  and  postpone  their 
departure  till  the  following  morning. 
Regarding  this  as  another  of  the  com- 
plications of  fortune  against  him,  he  re- 
turned to  his  studies  with  a  bitter  heart. 
Late  in  the  day  a  wealthy  Englishman, 
the  well-known  Mr.  Hope,  called  to  see 
the  model  of  Jason,  which  the  sculptor 
had  packed  up  in  readiness  to  be  sent 
home  after  him.  Greatly  struck  with 
its  beauty,  Mr.  Hope  asked  him  how 
much  it  would  cost  in  marble.  Thorvald- 
sen  agreed  to  execute  it  for  three  hun- 
dred guineas,  which  was  far  too  small 
a  sum  for  so  important  a  work.  But 
the  artist  was  glad  to  get  anything  to 
do  on  almost  any  terms.  •  Mr.  Hope  paid 
him  £63  in  advance ;  but  the  block  of 
Carrara  marble  'which  he  had  to  pur- 
chase for  the  statue  cost  upwards  of£I40, 
so  that  the  commission  actually  made 
him  poorer  thaii  before.  But,  though  in 
a  pecuniary  sense  unprofitable,  the  pa- 
tronage ot  the  Englishman  turned  the 
tide  of  Thorvaldsen's  fortune.  The  fame 
of  his  statue  went  forth  immediately  to 
the  world.  The  Danish  minister  at  the 
Neapolitan  court,  Baron  Schubart,  hap- 


pening to  be  in  Rome,  and  hearing  of  the 
genius  of  his  young  countryman,  became 
greatly  interested  in  him  ;  and,  besides 
bringing  him  under  the  notice  of  his 
sister  the  Countess  Charlotte  of  Schim- 
raelmann,  who  was  high  in  favor  at 
Court  and  the  patroness  of  all  the 
eminent  poets  and  artists  of  the  day, 
gave  him  an  introduction  to  the  highest 
circles  of  Roman  society.  The  cele- 
brated Baron  Humboldt  received  nim 
as  a  familar  friend  into  his  house,  and 
exerted  his  powerful  influence  in  his  be- 
half. Proud  of  the  rising  reputation  of 
his  subject  the  King  of  Denmark  sent 
him  a  congratulatory  note,  with  a  con- 
siderable sum  for  his  expenses ;  Hansen, 
the  architect  of  the  new  palace  at  Co- 
penhagen, engaged  him  to  execute  some 
statues  for  the  decoration  of  the  large 
saloons ;  the  Countess  Woronzoff  or- 
dered several  marble  groups,  and  com- 
missions began  to  flow  in  upon  him 
from  crowned  heads  and  the  leading 
connoisseurs  of  sculpture  in  Europe. 
Everywhere  he  was  beginning  to  be 
recognized  as  the  equal,  if  not  the 
superior,  of  Canova,  his  early  teacher, 
and  as  the  restorer  of  the  long-lost  art 
of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  The  Academy 
of  Florence,  the  most  renowned  in 
Europe,  elected  him  one  of  its  profes- 
sors ;  a  distinction  which  was  speedily 
followed  up  by  a  similar  appointment 
in  the  Copenhagen  Academy.  Greatly 
cheered  by  these  proofs  of  universal 
appreciation,  and  with  his  health  re- 
stored and  his  pecuniary  circumstances 
much  improved,  Thorvaldsen,  now  in  his 
thirty-fifth  year,  resolved  to  remain  in 
Rome  and  work  steadily,  notwithstand- 
ing a  most  flattering  and  tempting  in- 
vitation from  the  Crown  Prince  of  Den- 
mark, as  President  of  the  Danish  Aca- 
demy, to  return  to  his  native  city  for  a 
time.  Such  being  the  associations  con- 
nected with  Jason,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  he  should  have  regarded  it  as  his 
favorite  statue.  In  the  eighth  room  of 
the  museum  there  is  a  statue  of  Hope, 
after  an  ancient  Greek  idea,  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  expressed  all  the  pathos 
of  his  nature ;  and,  as  if  practically 
punning  upon  the  name  of  his  first 
patron,  he  executed  a  model  of  himself 
in  his  seventieth  year,  leaning  on  a 
figure  of  Hope,  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  corridor.    And  yet  the  truth  must 
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be  told  :  with  a  strange  and  unaccount- 
able insensibility  to  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Hope  upon  him,  he  delayed  finishing 
the  marble  statue  of  Jason  for  no  less 
than  twenty-five  years,  although  he  had 
received  part  of  the  price  in  advance, 
and  had  been  frequently  reminded,  and 
sometimes  in  pretty  sharp  terms,  of  his 
engagement.  Want  of  leisure  could  not 
have  been  urged  as  the  excuse,  for  he 
had  found  time  to  execute  a  hundred 
commissions  for  others  dunng  the  long 
interval ;  but  the  plea  offered  by  his 
friends  is  that  he  was  engaged  in  work- 
ing out  new  ideas,  which  were  more  con- 
genial to  him  than  an  6ld  subject,  and 
that  an  artist's  engagements  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  rules  that  apply  to 
ordinary  merchandise. 

That  portion  of  the  museum  called 
Christ's  Hall  is  one  in  which  the  spec- 
tator is  disposed  to  linger  long.  It  con- 
tains casts  of  the  statues  of  Chri^  and 
the  Apostles ;  but,  as  these  can  be  seen 
in  marble  in  the  Frue  Kirke  or  metro- 
politan church  of  Copenhagen,  they 
should  be  inspected  there  also,  in  order 
to  form  a  correct  idea  of  their  matchless 
beauty.  This  church  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  Europe.  Its  interior  is 
severely  simple  in  its  architecture,  but 
very  grand  and  imposing  in  its  propor- 
tions. It  has  no  other  ornaments  save 
the  works  of  Thorvaldsen.  These  are  so 
arranged  as  to  form  one  harmonious 
whole — an  epic  in  marble  fiom  the  por- 
tico to  the  altar.  The  pediment  is  or- 
namented by  an  altorelievo  of  John  the 
Baptist  preaching  in  the  wilderness, 
while  the  frieze  over  the  entrance  repre- 
sents the  triumphant  entry  of  Christ  mto 
Jerusalem.  On  both  sides  of  the  great 
central  aisle  are  rancred  colossal  marble 

fptues  of  the  Apostles — six  on  each 
ide;  St.  Paul  being  substituted  for 
Judas.  It  was  originally  intended  that 
these  statues  should  fill  niches  in  the 
walls  of  the  church,  which  the  architect 
had  made  for  the  purpose;  but  M'hen 
they  came  home,  and  were  unpacked, 
they  were  found  much  too  large  for  the 
niches,  which  had  consequently  to  be 
filled  up,  and  the  statues  were  erected 
where  they  now  stand.  Thorvaldsen,  it 
was  well  known,  greatly  disliked  the 
common  fashion  of  exhibiting  works  of 
art  in  niches,  which  he  regarded  as  an 
ingenious  method  of  lessening  the  labor 


of  the  sculptor  and  concealing  defects 
behind.  He  wished  that  his  statues 
should  be  seen  on  all  sides,  and  found 
complete  in  every  part ;  and  therefore, 
instead  of  remonstrating  with  the  autho- 
rities, which  he  knew  to  be  useless,  he 
adopted  the  above  simple  expedient  of 
compelling  the  architect  to  accede  to  his 
wishes.  The  wisdom  of  this  plan  is 
obvious  to  every  one  who  visits  the  Frue 
Kirke;  for  nothing  can  exceed,  the 
grandeur  of  these  twelve  colossal  figures 
— admirably  lighted,  standing  out  bold 
and  well-defined  in  all  their  exquisite 
symmetry,  in  the  centre  of  the  building. 
Each  of  the  Apostles  exhibits  the  indi- 
viduality of  character  indicated  in  the 
Gospels,  and  the  traditional  style  of 
dress  and  habit ;  but  all  are  noble  in 
their  simplicity.  St.  James,  with  his 
palmer's  hat  slung  behind  him,  was  the 
sculptor's  favorite  statue  ;  but  were  I  to 
give  an  opinion  of  their  respective  mer- 
its, I  should  prefer  St.  John,  which,  to 
my  mind,  admirably  expresses  the  manly 
^e  and  womanly  gentleness  of  Boaner- 
ges, the  beloved  disciple.  St.  Peter  and 
JSt.  Paul  were  the  only  statues  entirely 
modelled  by  Thorvaldsen  himself.  The 
others  were  modelled  from  his  sketches 
and  under  his  own  inspection  by  a  few 
select  pupils ;  he  himself  giving  the 
finishing  touches  before  they  were  cast 
in  plaster.  It  seems  that  the  execution 
of  these  statues  was  the  darling  project 
of  his  life.  No  testimonial  could  have 
proved  half  so  flattering  to  him  as  the 
order  to  prepare  them  in  imperishable 
marble  for  the  principal  church  of  Den- 
mark. "Thus,"  he  was  often  heard  to 
say,  "  should  an  artist  be  honored." 

We  walked  between  these  magnificent 
figures  with  a  feeling  of  solemnity  and 
awe — an  avenue  of  genius  leading  up  to 
the  principal  object  of  attraction,  the 
statue  of  Christ  behind  the  altar.  In 
front  of  it,  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel, 
is  an  exquisitely  lovely  statue  of  a  kneel- 
ing angel  bearing  a  large  concha  on  its 
outstretched  arms.  This  forms  the  font ; 
and  the  first  child  christened  from  it  was 
that  of  Professor  Bissen — ^the  favorite 
pupil  of  Thorvaldsen,  who  acted  as 
sponsor — ^in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
queen,  and  royal  family.  None  of  the 
works  of  Thorvaldsen  have  attained  half 
the  celebrity  of  the  statue  of  Christ; 
with  none  of  them  are  we  in  this  country 
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80  familiar.  The  first  view  of  it  is  some- 
what disappointing — ifor,  contrary  to  the 
sculptor's  canon  of  art  already  noticed, 
it  is  placed  in  a  niche  surmounted  by  a 
heavy  canopy  of  marble,  supported  by 
pillars.  The  projections  of  this  back- 
ground cast  shadows  which  greatly  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  expression  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  figure.  Were  they 
removed  altogether,  and  the  statue  seen 
in  clear  outline  and  relief  in  empty 
space,  like  the  Apostles,  its  effect  would 
be  greatly  enhanced.  For  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  Christ  one  should  see  the 
plaster  cast  in  the  Christ's  Hall  of  the 
museum,  which  has  no  canopy  or  niche 
to  shadow  it.  There  one  is  lost  in  ad- 
miration of  its  matchless  beauty  and  ex- 
pressiveness. It  is  the  most  perfect  re- 
presentation I  have  ever  seen  of  my  ideal 
of  our  Lord.  In  my  musing  moments  it 
often  haunts  me.  It  is  certainly  that 
"  thing  of  beauty"  which  is  a  "joy  for 
ever." 

There  are  many,  I  am  aware,  who 
have  conscientious  scruples  regarding 
any  outward  representation  of  Christ. 
The  subject  is  too  high,  too  sacred  for 
the  sculptor  or  the  painter.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  I  sympathize  with  this  icono- 
clastic feeling.  I  cannot  but  regard  it 
as  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the  divine 
origin  of  Scripture,  that  while  in  all 
human  writings  a  description  of  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  their  subjects  is 
given,  there  is  not  in  the  Four  6ospels, 
or  in  any  of  the  sacred  writings,  a  single 
word,  a  single  hint,  upon  which  to  found 
any  description  of  our  Lord's  personal 
appearance.  We  have  the  fullest  por- 
trait of  the  moral  and  spiritual  linea- 
ments of  Him  whom,  not  having  seen, 
we  love  ;  but  there  is  nothing  whatever 
told  us  of  His  bodily  features— His  voice. 
His  figure.  His  habits.  This  fact  shows 
us  how  intensely  spiritual  is  our  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  it  a  wise 
intention  of  heaven,  owing  to  our  prone- 
ness  to  cleave  to  some  visible  object  of 
worship,  that  not  a  single  authentic  relic 
connected  with  the  earthly  life  of  our 
Saviour  can  be  pointed  out  at  the  present 
day ;  and  the  type  of  His  appearance 
tisually  embodied  in  Christian  art — with 
which  we  are  all  familiar  alike  in  the 
picture-book  of  the  child,  and  in  Rapha- 
el's Transfiguration  on  the  walls  of  the 
Vatican — is  a  merely  ideal  conception,  a 


work  of  the  imagination,  resting  on  no 
preserved  original,  and  having  no  war- 
rant from  Scripture. 

But  while  I  sympathize  thus  far  with 
the  feelings  of  the  iconoclasts,  I  should 
not  wish  to  proscribe  altogether  artistic 
representations  of  sacred  subjects.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  banish  pictures  from 
our  Bibles,  and  to  deprive  youn^  and  old 
alike  of  the  rich  source  of  delight  and 
instruction  which  they  derive  from  illus- 
trations of  the  Great  Biography.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  desire  to  have  an  outward 
semblance  of  Christ  is  an  instinct  of  our 
nature ;  an  instinct  that  began  to  show 
itself  practically  from  the  earliest  extant 
painting  of  our  Lord  in  the  catacombs  of 
St.  Calixtus  in  Rome,  through  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Fathers,  on  to  the  highest 
efforts  of  art  in  the  paintings  of  the  great 
masters ;  and  so  long  as  the  representa- 
tion is  not  worshipped  as  an  idol,  or 
made  to  minister  in  any  way  to  a  sensu- 
ous religion,  whose  spirituality  has  van- 
ished amid  the  gorgeousness  of  its  out- 
ward appearance, — so  long  as  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  mere  artistic  embodimen*^,  I 
cannot  see  any  harm  in  it.  At  all 
events,  when  admiring  the  statue  of 
Thorvaldsen,  or  the  painting  of  Raphael, 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  guilty  of  idolatry, 
or  sinning  against  the  spii-ituality  of  my 
religion.  I  know  that,  as  no  human 
language  could  give  an  adequate  descrip- 
tion of  our  Saviour's  outward  form,  even 
though  the  Evangelists  had  attempted  it, 
so  no  work  of  art  can  worthily  describe 
the  ideal  of  Christ  in  the  mind  and 
heart.  But  still  I  can  derive  deep 
pleasure  from  the  highest  efforts  made 
by  men  to  embody  this  ideal,  and  the 
loftier  the  work  the  higher  does  my  own 
ideal,  like  a  sky,  rise  above  it,  and  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  the  subjeM 
baffles  representation.  The  very  limita- 
tions of  the  statue  or  the  painting  speak 
powerfully  of  the  surpassing  glory  of  the 
inspiring  object. 

Previous  to  these  efforts  of  Thor- 
valdsen, sculptors  bad  sought  their  sub- 
jects entirely  from  profane  history  and 
poetry,  and  it  was  feared  by  his  ad- 
mirers that,  from  his  inexperience  in 
this  new  field,  and  want  of  relisfious 
susceptibility,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
do  justice  to  sacred  sulvjects.  But  the 
result  agreeably  disappointed  all ;  and 
though  the  artist,  in  common  with  many 
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other  men  of  genius,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  regarded  only  the  poetical 
aspect,  and  not  the  saving  influence  of 
Christianity,  and  treated  the  Founder 
of  it  and  His  Apostles  as  he  would  have 
done  the  beautiful  and  noble  creations 
of  ll^omer^s  genius,  still  no  one  can  gaze 
upon  his  sta  ue  of  Christ  unmoved.  It 
was  indeed  a  labor  of  love  to  him.  No 
other  hands  touched  it  save  his  own. 
The  preliminary  sketches  occupied  him 
a  long  time,  and  so  many  were  destroyed 
before  he  was  satisfied,  that  he  almost 
despaired  of  succeeding.  At  first  he 
represented  our  Saviour  with  His  arms 
raised  to  heaven  as  if  in  prayer,-  but 
afterwards  he  altered  the  model  to  its 
present  attitude,  as  if  in  the  act  of  bless- 
ing the  assembled  throng  of  worshippers, 
and  uttering  the  invitation  from  St. 
Matthew's    Gospel,    engraved    on    the 

Sedestal,  Kommer  til  mig^  "  Come  unto 
le."  The  drapery  and  attitude  are 
singularly  graceful,  while  the  expression 
of  the  countenance  is  exquisitely  lovely. 
A  holy,  superhuman  calm  broods  over 
M!s^i\^  feature,  speaks  through  that  eye 
of  sorrow,  and  reigns  on  that  august 
brow.  It  is  as  perfect  a  representation 
in  material  form  as  man  can  make  of 
the  face  of  Him  who  endured  the  con- 
tradiction of  sinners  against  Himself, 
who  pursued,  amidst  ills  past  iinding 
out,  the  even  tenor  of  His  way,  as 
placidly  as  the  earth  turns  upon  its 
axis,  while  winds  and  waves  are  raging 
around  it,  and  who  at  the  close  of  life 
said  to  His  disciples,  "  My  peace  I  give 
unto  you.  Not  as  the  world  giveth 
give  1  unto  you."  And  yet,  wonder- 
fully perfect  as  the  statue  seems,  it  is 
recorded  of  Thorvaldsen  that,  when  he 
had  finished  it,  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  melancholy,  and  when  asked  the 
reason,  he  touchingly  replied,  "My 
genius  is  decaying."  "What  do  you 
mean  ?  "  said  the  visitor.  "  Why,  here 
is  my  statue  of  Christ;  it  is  the  first  of 
my  works  that  I  have  ever  felt  satisfied 
with.  Till  now  my  idea  has  always 
been  far  beyond  what  I  could  execute. 
But  it  is  no  longer  so.  I  shall  never 
have  a  great  idea  again."  This,  it  may 
be  remarked,  has  been  the  case  with 
all  men  of  true  genius,  whether  express- 
ing themselves  in  form,  or  word,  or 
color.  It  is  only  Ood  Himself,  as  it  has 
been  finely  said  who  could  look  down 
Nbw  Sbribs. — Vol.  X.,  No.  4. 


upon  His  creation  and  behold  that  it 
was  all  very  good. 

Having  thus  examined  the  principal 
objects  of  interest  on  the  ground -floor 
of  the   museum,  and  the  casts   of  the 
statues  and  ba^si-rilievi  in  Christ's  Hall, 
which   are   executed   in   marble  in  the 
Frue  Kirke,  we  went  up  stairs  to  the 
second  story.    The  rooms  of  this  floor 
are  filled  with  minor  works  of  art,  and 
with  an  immense  number  of  busts,  some 
of   which    are  admicably  done,   while 
others  are  utterly  unwoi'thy  of  the  genius 
of  the  sculptor.     We  were  specially  in- 
terested in  a  plaster  cast  of  the  bust  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  in  a  model  of  the 
famous  statue   of  Lord   Byron,    which 
was   refused  admission  into  St.   Paul's 
and  Westminster  Abbey,  and  was  ulti- 
mately placed  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,   Cambridge.      Hans    Christian 
Andersen  graphically  describes  the  in- 
terview between  Byron  and  Thorvald- 
sen in  Rome  in  his  Mdhrchen  meines 
Xebens.     He  says  that  when  the  artist 
was  modelling  the  bust,  "  Lord  Byron 
sat  so  uneasily  in  his  chair,  and   kept 
changing  the  expresi^ion  of  his  features 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  request  him  to  keep  his  face 
still,  and  not  to  look  so  unhappy."     On 
Bvron's  making  answer  that  such  was 
the  usual  ezpret^sion  of  his  countenance, 
Thorvaldsen  merely  replied,  "  Indeed," 
and  went  on  with  his  work,  producing 
an  excellent  likeness.      Byron  wa.s  dis- 
satisfied with  the  expression ;  but  Thor- 
valdsen retorted  that  it  was  his  own 
fault,  he  would  look  so   miserable.    A 
far  more  favorable  impression  was  pro- 
duced by  the  visit  of  the  great  Scottish 
novelist  in  1831.    Though  Sir   Walter 
Scott  strangely  neglected,  during    his 
stay  in  Rome,  to  visit  the  Vatican,  where 
so  many  of  the  greatest  statues  and'paint- 
ings  in  the  world  are  to  be  seen,  he  was 
nevertheless  very  anxious  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Thorvaldsen  in  his  stu- 
dio.    O  wing  to  ignorance  of  each  othei's 
language,  the  interview  between  the  two 
great  men  was  very  short  and  awkward. 
But  it  made  up  in  warmth  for  what  it 
lacked  in    elegance  and   intelligibility. 
By  signs  and  gestures,  and  much  pres- 
sure  of  hands,  they  strove  to  convey 
their  mutual .  regard ;   and   when  they 
palled  they  affectionately  embraced,  and 
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followed  each  other  with  their  eyes  as 
long  as  possible. 

What  strikes  one  chiefly  in  passing 
through  the  rooms  of  the  museum,  is 
the  enormous  amount   of  work   which 
ThoiTaldsen  accomplished.    He  was  con- 
stitutionally lazy,  and  took  a  great  deal 
of  pleasuring  in  life,  but  he  has  notwith- 
standing  left  behind  him  upwards  of 
seven   hundred  works  of  art,  many   of 
which  required  labor  and  delicate  hand- 
ling.    His  life  was  indeed  exceptionally 
long,  for  he  died  in  1844,  in  the  seventy- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  he  began  his 
art- career  when  very  young.      The  ex- 
planation usually  given  of  the  circum- 
stance is,  that  he  constantly  kept  a  large 
number  of  pupils,  and  economized   his 
own  labor  by  availing  himself  .of  their 
aid    in   preparing   models   and   carving 
statues    up  to  a  certain  point,    when 
he  gave  the   finishing  touches  himself. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  help,  he  must 
have    been  very  industrious    to    have 
sketched  and  finished  such  a  great  va- 
riety of  subjects,  and  executed  so  many 
statues  single-handed.      Tliough  loung- 
ing often  in  idleness,  and  mixing  freely  in 
all  the  gaieties  of  the  highest  society, 
yet,  when  the  glow  of  creative   energy 
seized  him,  he  worked  like  one  of  those 
trolls  or  brownies  in  Scandinavian  folk- 
lore, who  were  able  to  build  a  city  uji  a 
single   night.     He   himself  has  told  us, 
regarding  his  noble  statue  of  Mercury, 
what  was  true  of  most  of  his  produc- 
tions.    "  I  immediately  began  modelling, 
I   worked   all  the  evening,   till   at  my 
usual  hour  I  went  to  bed.     But  my  idea 
would  not  let  me  rest.    I  was  forced  to 
get  up    again.     I    struck    a  light   and 
worked   at  my  model  for  three  or  four 
hours,  after  which  I  again  went  to  bed. 
But  again  I  could  not  rest ;  again  I  was 
forced  to  get  up,  and  have  been  working 
ever  since." 

A  suite  of  rooms  in  the  upper  story 
of  the  museum  is  devoted  to  a  valuable 
and  instructive  collection  of  paintings, 
Etruscan  and  Roman  relics,  antique 
coins,  bronzes,  vases,  and  other  curiosities 
which  Thorvaldsen  had  amassed  during 
his  long  residence  in  Rome.  One  small 
apartment  contains  the  furniture  of  his 
sitting-room,  arranged  exactly  as  it  was 
when  he  last  occupied  it.  A  Dutch 
clock  on  a  table  still  marks  the  hour  of 
•  h's  death,  when,  in  accordance  with  a 


superstitious  feeling  common  to  all 
Northern  nations,  it  was  stopped  for  ever. 
The  cast  of  a  bust  of  Luther,  which  he 
commenced  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
when  his  lifeless  body  was  carried  home 
from  the  Royal  Theatre,  stands  beside  it, 
and  near  at  hand  the  black  slate  easel 
on  which  a  day  or  two  before  he  had 
drawn  in  white  chalk  a  sketch  for  a  ne'W 
bas-relief  called  "The  Genius  of  Sculp- 
ture." These  affecting  relics  showed 
how  death  by  apoplexy  overtook  him  in 
the  full  plenitude  of  his  powers,  and 
when  his  fruitful  mind  was  still  medi- 
tating future  works.  Of  the  several 
portraits  of  himself  in  the  gallery  of 
paintings,  we  were  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  one  by  his  faithful  friend 
Horace  Vernet.  It  Ls  said  to  be  an  ad- 
mirable likeness,  representing  the  old 
man  with  a  broad,  open,  fresh-colored 
face,  keen  light-blue  eyes,  and  lojig  white 
hair,  standing  out  like  a  halo  all  round 
his  head. 

The  contrast  between  the  departure 
of   Berthel    Thorvaldsen   from   Copen- 
hagen— the   son   of   a    poor   carver  of 
figure-heads  for  ships— sent  out  to  study 
sculpture  in  Ropie  by  the  charity  of  the 
Danish  Academy,  and  his  return    in  a 
royal  frigate  as  the  wealthy  and   unri- 
valled   sculptor,   loaded    with    all    the 
honors  that  art  could  bestow,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  biography  of 
great  men.     His  journey  northward  was 
more  like  the  march  of  a  popular  king 
through  his  dominions  than  the  return 
home  of  a  Danish   artist.      Every  city 
through  which. he  passed  received  him 
with   public  hospitality  and    rejoicing. 
Kings    and    courtiere   vied    with   each 
other   in  entertaining  him,  and  learned 
universities  exhausted  their  vocabulary 
of  praise  in  his  favor.      For  days  be- 
fore his  arrival  in  Denmark,  the  popular 
enthusiasm,  from-  the  king  to  the  hum- 
blest peasant,  was  at  the  highest  pitch. 
When  he  landed* in  Copenhagen,  the  ex- 
citement was  altogether  unprecedented ; 
thousands  became   half   delirious  with 
joy.     And  from  that  time  on  to  the  day 
of   his   death   his  life   was   a  constant 
succession  of  banquets  and  levees.    The 
newspapers  greedily  detailed  every  scrap 
of  gossip  they  could  pick  up  about  lui«, 
and  his  letters  and  petitions  were  so 
numerous  that  he  found  it  impossible 
to  read  them,   and   had   to   employ  a 
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secretary  for  the  purpose.  On  such 
terms  of  intimacy  was  he  with  the 
royal  family,  that  he  could  decline  with- 
out embarrassment  an  invitation  to  din- 
ner from  the  king,  on  the  ground  of  a 
previous  engagement,  "  setting  aside  the 
universal  rule  that  an  invitation  from 
the  sovereign  cancels  all  others."  And 
when  he  died  and  was  buried,  all  Den- 
mark went  into  mourning. 

What  wa^  the  cause  of  this  vast 
popularity  ?  We  cannot  attiibute  it  to 
a  universal  appreciation  of  sculpture. 
Of  all  the  fine  arts,  the  sculptor's,  I 
should  say,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject,  is  the  one  least  likely  to  be 
widely  popular.  Infants,  it  is  well 
known,  prefer  color  to  form;  and  it  is 
only  as  they  grow  up  that  they  learn  to 
know  and  value  the  outlines  of  objects. 
Most  people  are  in  the  infantile  condi- 
tion of  mind  ;  they  like  }>aintings,  but 
they  are  slow  to  discover  the  colder  and 
quieter  excellences  of  a  statue  or  a 
frieze.  The  color  of  a  flower  is  admired, 
when  the  exquisite  color  of*  a  snowy 
mountain  against  the  blue  sky  evokes 
no  feeling.  Robertson  of  Brighton  has 
remarkeci  that  the  contemplation  of  an 
exquisite  form  or  outline  is  one  of  the 
purest  and  highest  pleasures  that  one 
can  have  ;  but  this  implies  an  amount  of 
culture  and  refinement  to  which  com- 
paratively few  can  attain.  So  long  as 
the  great  majority  of  mankind  are  what 
they  are,  the  gallery  of  paintings  and 
the  music  saloon  will  be  crowded  while 
the  studio  of  the  sculptor,  where  an 
equal  or  even  greater  amount  of  genius 
is  displayed,  will  only  be  visited  by  a 
select  few.  It  clearly,  then,  was  not 
critical  knowledge  of  art  that  created 
the  Thorvaldsen  mania  in  Denmark  and 
throughout  the  Continent.  A  probable 
origin  for  it  was  the  appreciation  of  the 
princes  and  great  people  of  Europe, 
who  at  the  time  were -deeply  interested 
in  antique  art.  Thorvaldsen  was  con- 
fessedly the  greatest  disciple  of  the 
classical  school  that  had  arisen  since  the 
genius  of  Greece  drooped  and  wasted 
away  under  the  yoke  of  Rome ;  and, 
therefore,  his  works  suited  the  taste  of 
the  age.  And  when  the  great  who 
adored  on  critical  grounds  led  the  way, 
the  humble  who  knew  nothing  about 
the  matter  obediently  followed.  Thor- 
valdsen   became  the  rage — apart  alto- 


gether from  his  merits — just  as  a  singer 
or  an  acrobat,  or  even  a  dwarf,  happens 
to  become  the  rage.  Denmark,  of 
course,  being  a  small  country,  felt  itself 
elevated  by  the  extraordinary  reputa- 
tion of  one  of  its  sons  ;  and,  therefore, 
as  in  duty  bound,  applauded  to  the  echo. 
A  perusal  of  •the  various  biographies 
of  Thorvaldsen,  by  Plon,  and  Thiele, 
and  Barnard,  from  which  some  of  the 
preceding  facts  ave  been  gleaned, 
leaves  upon  the  mind  an  unfavorable 
impression  of  Thorvaldsen's  character. 
There  must  indeed  have  been  some- 
thing personally  attractive  about  the 
man,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  in- 
spired so  much  affection  in  the  hearts  of 
those  with  whom  he  came  into  contact. 
But  his  morality  was  very  much  on  a  level 
with  that  of  the  pagan  heroes  whosj  forms 
he  delighted  to  model.  His  sculpture 
is  as  pure  as  the  marble  itself;  but,  alas ! 
his  escutcheon  has  more  than  one  bar- 
sinister  on  it.  It  would  serve  no  pur- 
pose to  drag  up  the  discreditable  parts 
of  his  life  from  the  deep  waters  of 
oblivion  under  which,  so  far  as  most 
people  are  concerned,  they  at  ]) resent 
lie;  but  were  they  set  in  order,  and 
exhibited  in  their  bare  unvarnished 
truth,  they  would  afford  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  hopelessness  of  that  gos- 
pel of  art  or  beauty  upon  which  so 
many  at  the  present  day  are  setting 
their  hopes  as  the  great  regenerator  of 
mankind.  It  is  undeniable  that  beauty 
has  a  refining  and  purifying  influence; 
that  art  has  a  tendency  to  elevate  and 
ennoble  the  nature.  They  are  God's 
blessed  agents  of  civilization.  But  it  is 
a  woful  mistake  to  suppose  that  they 
are  sufllicient  for  this  purpose  alone. 
Unmentionable,  almost  inconceivable, 
social  depravity  co-existed  in  Greece 
with  sculpture,  whose  mutilated  frag- 
ments, spared  by  time,  have  a  loveli- 
ness which  no  modern  art  can  hope  to 
rival.  We  are  shocked  to  see  the 
grossest  scenes  and  actions  immortalized 
in  those  carved  jewels,  cameos,  and  in- 
taglios, which  are  handed  down  to  us 
from  ancient  times ;  the  rarest  skill  and 
the  loveliest  material  combined  to  shed 
lustre  upon  all  that  is  most  vile  in 
man's  imagination  and  life.  The  cases 
of  Byron,  Edgar  Poe,  and  Thorvaldsen, 
as  well  as  of  hundreds  more,  show  to 
us   that   the   finest   poetic    and  artistic 
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genius  may  be  united  with  the  disgrace- 
ful animaliBm  of  a  satyr.  It  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  or  too  deeply*  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  that  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  is  the  only  means  of  purifying 
the  heart  and  ennobling  the  life;  and 
the  beauty  of  poetry  or  sculpture,  of 
painting  or  music,  M'ithcMit  it,  can  only 
move  our  sensuous  nature,  and  create 
in  many  a  keener  relish  for  sensual 
pleasure.  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  were 
filled  wilh  the  Spirit  of  God  in  wisdom, 


and  in  understanding,  and  in  knowledge, 
and  in  all  manner  of  workmanship,  in 
order  to  qualify  them  for  constructing 
the  Tabernacle  according  to  the  pattern 
shown  in  the  mount;  and  those  who 
are  artists  among  us,  and  we  who  enjoy 
their  works,  must  both  be  possessed  of 
the  same  heavenly  spirit  if  the  beauty 
of  art  is  to  produce  on  them  and  on  us 
the  purifying  and  ennobling  influence 
which  God  intended. 


•  ♦• 


Temp1«  Bar. 
MUSCOriTE  SKETCHES. 

BT  AN  ENGLISH   GOYEBNESS. 
I.   WiLNA, 


After  a  long  and  tedious  journey  I 
found  myself  at  last  at  the  Russian  fron- 
tier. Only  those  who  know  what  it  is 
to  travel  for  several  days  without  inter- 
mission will  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
pleasure  I  felt  when  I  found  that  I  was 
drawing  near  the  place  of  my  destina- 
tion. So  great,  indeed,  was  my  satisfac- 
tion, that  for  the  time  I  quite  forgot  that 
I  was  a  stranger  whom  no  familiar  faces 
were  about  to  welcome,  and  that  I  was 
about  to  enter  on  the  morrow  upon  an 
utterly  new  and  untried  career,  and 
Hhould  have  to  make  my  way  as  I  best 
could — a  governess  in  a  foreign  land, 
unbefiiended  and  unknown. 

On  arriving  at  the  frontier  we  had  to 
pass  through  the  much-dreaded  ordeal  of 
having  our  passports  examined  and  our 
luggage  searched ;  but  the  operation 
had  little  of  the  severity  whicn  I  had 
been  led  to  expect.  At  first  I  was  some- 
what alarmed  by  the  sight  of  the  fierce- 
looking  men  whom  I  saw  walking  about 
on  the  platform,  dressed  in  rough  sheep- 
skins, and  appearing  to  partake  not  a 
little  of  the  nature  of  those  bears  with 
which  Russia  had  always  been  associated 
in  my  mind.  But  there  was  nothing  in 
common  between  those  M^ild  Scythians 
and  the  persons  by  whom  I  was  received 
when  I  entered  the  custom-house.  All 
the  officials  whom  I  found  there  showed 
me  so  much  politeness  and  consideration 
that  my  fears  soon  vanished.  Contrary 
to  all  my  preconceived  ideas,  they  seemed 
to  be  anxious  to  do  their  duty  without  giv- 


ing needless  annoyance,  and  to  my  great 
astonishment  I  had  to  undergo  none  of 
those  disagreeablenesses  to  which  I  had 
been  subjected  in  bo  many  other  continen- 
tal custom-houses.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  the  process  was  a  slow 
one,  for  just  as  there  seemed  to  be  no 
want  of  space,  so  there  appeared  to  be 
no  want  of  time  in  the  new  country  iu 
which  I  had  arrived.  No  one  looked  as 
if  he  were  in  a  hurry,  and,  indeed,  I  af- 
terwards found  out  that  Russians  very 
seldom  do  hurry  themselves  about  any- 
thing. 

The  investigation  of  the  baggage  being 
finished,  the  bell  rang  for  the  train  to 
proceed,  and  I  hastened  to  enter  the  first 
carriage  that  came  in  my  way.  It  was 
a  very  different  carriage  from  any  that 
I  had  ever  seen,  either  at  home  or  ahroad, 
being  very  long,  and  divided  into  several 
compartments.  Some  of  these  bad  a 
door  of  their  own,  so  that  the  inmates 
could  indulge  in  complete  privacy,  while 
others  afforded  a  kind  of  common  room, 
in  which  the  travellers  could  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  society. 

In  the  compartment  into  which  I  made 
my  way  three  ladies  were  seated,  all  of 
whom,  to  my  great  surprise,  were  en- 
gaged in  smoking  cigarettes.  One  of 
them  first  addressed  me  in  some  lan- 
guage which  I  could  not  understand,  and 
then  asked  in  French,  "Are  you  going 
to  St.  Petersburg?" 

"  No,  to  Wilna,"  I  replied. 

"Then  you  are  more  fortunate  than  I," 
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she  said,  "  for  in  a  few  hoars  your  jour- 
ney will  be  finished." 

The  ice  thus  broken,  we  soon  made 
acquaintance,  and  began  chatteiing  away. 
Sh^  told  me  that  she,  like  myself^  was  a 
governess,  and  that  she  was  a  Pole — 
a  fact  which  accounted  for  the  state- 
ments which  she  then  most  kindly  pro- 
ceeded to  make. 

"You  little  know,"  she  began,  "what 
you  are  about  to  undertake.  The  Rus- 
sians are  a  terrible  people,  utterly  with- 
out kindness  and  without  honor.  Mind 
you  keep  your  eyes  open,  for  they  will 
try  to  deceive  you  in  everything." 

"  You  surely  don't  mean  that  ?  "  I  re- 
plied, opening  them  very  wide,  and  feel- 
ing anything  but  reassured  by  this  pros- 
pect. 

"  Yes,"  she  added ;  "  and  mind  you 
lock  everything  up,  for  Russian  servants 
are  regular  thieves ;  and  as  for  your 
salary,  take  care  to  draw  it  regularly ; 
and  I  strongly  recommend  you  to  keep 
your  opinion  to  yourself  on  all  matters 
concerning  politics.  You  never  know 
who  is  listening,  and  your  harmless  talk 
may  bring  you  into  a  very  unpleasant 
position." 

These  cheerful  remarks  of  my  new 
friend  plunged  me  into  a  reverie,  from 
which  I  did  not  emerge  till  I  was  aroused 
by  the  cry  of  "  Wilna ! — Wilna ! "  shout- 
ed out  by  the  guard.  Then,  after  a 
hasty  good-bye  to  my  companions,  I 
hurried  from  the  carriage  to  the  door  of 
a  brilliantly-lighted  room,  across  which 
I  made  my  way  with  some  difficulty, 
passing  between  numbers  of  groups  of 
gentlemen  who  were  sitting  and  smok- 
mg  around  the  little  tables  with  which 
the  room  was  studded.  When  I  reached 
the  luggage  department  I  was  surprised 
to  hear  nothing  but  German  spoken  by 
the  men  whd  stood  around,  and  who 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  very  lowest 
class.  I  could  not  help  expressing  my 
astonishment  at  this  fact  to  one  of  the 
superior  officials  who  stood  near,  on 
which  he  informed  me  that  they  were 
"only  Jews,"  uttering  the  words  in  a 
tone  of  sovereign  contempt,  as  though 
be  were  almost  demeaning  himself  by 
even  mentioning  such  a  people ;  nor 
could  I  wonder  much  at  the  fact  of  his 
despising  them  after  1  looked  at  them 
attentively,  for  a  more  unwashed  and 
less  dignified  set  of  men  I  never  bad 


seen.  Their  gait  was  slouching  and 
shuffling;  many  of  them  were  clad  in 
rags,  and  those  who  wore  good  clothes 
had  long  coats  reaching  down  to  their 
heels,  and  caps  which  rested  upon  their 
noses.  Their  mouths  were  wide  open, 
their  eyes  were  half-shut,  their  hair  was 
hopelessly  entangled,  and  the  dirt  seem- 
ed half-an-inch  thick  on  their  faces. 
Whenever  an  officer  or  any  other  great 
man  passed  by,  the  whole  party  shuffled 
backwards,  trying  to  get  out  of  his  way 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  if  they  were  not 
quick  enough  they  were  driven  back  like 
dogs.  There  they  stood,  rolling  their 
eyes  about  in  all  directions,  until  at  last 
they  caught  sight  of  the  friendless  for- 
eigner, and  then  in  a  moment  they  came 
rushing  around  her.  All  sorts  cf  servi- 
ces did  they  offer  to  perform.  Could 
they  do  this? — could  they  carry  that? 
One  took  my  trunk,  another  seized  a 
bandbox,  a  third  made  off  with  my 
bundle  of  wraps,  and  a  fourth  fled  into 
the  night  with  my  umbrella.  They 
scrambled,  they  fought,  they  seemed 
disposed  to  kill  each  other,  but  all  ended 
peaceably ;  and  at  last,  afler  I  had  given 
up  all  idea  of  resisting  their  attacks,  I 
was  able  to  recover  my  luggage,  which 
bad  been  placed  on  a  small  open  sledge, 
upon  which  I  somewhat  diffidently  took 
my  seat.  I  threw  a  few  small  coins  to 
the  Jews  who  were  standing  around, 
their  hands  deep  in  their  pockets,  their 
shoulders  caressing  their  ears,  and  then 
off  I  set  into  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

Not  a  soul  was  stirring  as  we  passed  ; 
not  a  sound  could  be  heard  beside*  the 
scarcely  audible  movement  of  the  sledge, 
as  it  glided  over  the  fields  of  snow,  save 
the  tramp  of  some  solitary  sentry  as  he 
paced  to  and  fro.  On,  on  we  sped,  acros. 
the  long  waves  of  snow,  passing  bysilen 
houses,  churches,  and  other  buildings, 
iinder  shadowy  arches,  across  great  de- 
serted squares,  until,  having  left  the  town 
behind,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  open 
country.  How  can  I  describe  the  scene 
which  then  revealed  itself  before  my 
eyes?  The  moon  shone  high  overhead, 
so  high  that  it  scarcely  threw  shadows, 
and  from  it  a  flood  of  silver  light  poured 
forth,  giving  to  everything  that  stood 
around  a  kmd  of  fairy  lustre,  looking 
different  from  anything  that  I  had  ever 
seen  before.  All  the  outlines  were  sharp 
and  clear,  with  nothing  dim  or  bluijed 
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abont  them.  The  snow  sparkled  so 
brightly  that  its  sheen  ahnost  pained  the 
eye.  Every  dark  patch  stood  out  with 
strange  prominence  against  the  white 
liaht,  and  all  seemed  so  near  as  to  be 
almost  within  reach  of  an  outstretched 
hand.  Every  now  and  then  dark  and 
shadowy  clouds  came  sailing  by,  until 
they  seemed  to  rest  on  the  mountains, 
which  lay  like  sleeping  giants  at  a  little 
distance,  half  shrouded  in  dark  pine 
forests  spangled  with  snow.  Down  be- 
low a  broad  river,  on  which  large  blocks 
of  ice  were  floating,  wound  across  the 
plain  and  disappeared  iu  the  distance ; 
and  dimly  seen  in  the  broad  moonlight, 
a  thousand  specks  of  stars  looked  down 
from  the  sky  upon  the  plain.  The 
bieauly  of  the  landscape  entered  into  my 
heart.  I  not  only  admired  it,  but  1  felt 
Boothod  by  it.  It  seemed  that  the  night 
sympathized  with  me,  and  I  felt  happier 
as  I  looked  upon  it,  and  prayed  that 
God  would  bless  and  guide  me  on  my 
as  yet  untried  career. 

As  1  crossed  the  threshold  of  what 
was  to  be  my  home,  the  church-bell  sol- 
emnly tolled  the  midnight  hour;  and 
thus,  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  day, 
I  entered  upon  my  new  life.  All  was 
quiet  in  the  house.  It  seemed  at  first  as 
though  all  the  inmates  wore  sleeping, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  receive  the 
stranger ;  but  presently  a  sleepy  porter 
appeared,  rubbing  his  eyes  with  one 
hand,  while  he  held  open  the  door 
with  the  other.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
lady  of  the  house  came  forward  to  re- 
ceive me — a  tall  dignified  lady  who 
spoke  in  a  kind  and  friendly  tone — asked 
me  if  I  was  not  tired,  hoped  that  I  had 
had  a  good  journey,  and  trusted  that  I 
should  be  happy  in  her  family,  saying 
th:it  she  would  do  her  best  to  make  me 
so.  ^^But  I  will  not  detain  you  any 
longer  now,  for  I  am  sure  you  must  be 
tired  after  so  long  a  journey.  Come  with 
me  and  I  will  show  you  your  room. " 

We  crossed  a  number  of  spacious 
apartments,  all  with  polished  wooden 
floors,  and  came  at  last  lo  a  different  set, 
which  belonged  to  the  children.  As  I 
went  along  I  stumbled  over  a  heap  of 
something  soft,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
human  being. 

"  It  is  only  one  of  the  nurses,"  said  the 
lady,  as  she  lifted  the  curtain  which  hid 
the  door  leading  into  my  room. 


I  could  not  help  feeling  that  a  certain 
air  of  barrenness  seemed  to  pervade  the 
whole  room.  Instead  of  the  familiar  fire- 
place there  stood  an  immense  stove,  co- 
vered with  white  china  tiles,  w^hich  niade 
it  glimmer  like  a  ghost  in  the  half-light. 
Beside  this,  the  whole  furniture  consisted 
of  a  bed,  with  a  kind  of  square  rug  by 
its  side,  a  writing-table,  several  chairs, 
and  a  richly-carved  cabinet.  The  lady 
wished  me  ^^  Good  night,"  and  then  with- 
drew. I  thankfully  went  to  bed  and 
tried  to  sleep,  but  slill  throughout  my 
dreams  passed  varied  reminiscences  of 
my  long  journey — thoughts  of  other 
times  and  other  places,  and  forebodings 
of  a  coming  time  of  which  I  knew  but 
little. 

The  next  morning  I  was  met  by  the 
master  of  the  house,  who  wore  a  gene- 
ral's undress  uniform,  and  who,  in  kind 
and  frank  tones,  welcomed  me  to  Wiina. 
"  Not  that  you  will  remain  here  long," 
he  added ;  ''as  soon  after  Easter  as  the 
road  will  pennit,  you  will  go  with  my 
wife  and  children  to  pass  the  summer  in 
Little  Russia.'  I  dare  say  you  think  you 
have  already  come  far  enough ;  but  we 
will  show  you  what  Russian  travelling 
really  is." 

At  this  moment  the  rest  of  the  family 
arrived.  "  These  are  my  children,  your 
pupils,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house,  as  she 
wished  me  "  Good  morning."  "  This  is 
Caterina,  my  eldest  daughter ;  and  here 
are  Yiera  and  Nadejda,  the  two  younger 
ones." 

As  she  named  them  they  came  for- 
ward, making  very  formal  courtesies,  and 
behind  them  camera  couple  of  boys,  who 
bowed  low,  each  putting  his  right  foot 
forward,  and  then  drawing  it  back  with 
a  jerk.  I  was  rather  astonished  to  see 
that  the  girls  were  dressed  in  white,  see- 
ing that  this  was  the  middle  of  winter, 
and  my  countenance  must  have  expressed 
my  thoughts,  for  Madame  K re- 
marked : 

''Doubtless  you  are  surprised  to  see 
us  dressed  like  this ;  but  Easter  will  be 
here  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  we  always 
take  the  Holy  Communion  before  then." 

"  It  is  a  dull  time  for  you  to  have  ar- 
rived in  Russia,"  remarked  the  General ; 
"  but  in  two  or  three  days  "we  will  show 
you  how  we  Barbarians,  as  the  foreign- 
ers call  us,  rejoice  on  the  Resurrection 
Day." 
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"Perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  to 
church  with  us  to-day?"  said  Madame 

X  gladly  consented,  and  we  all  set  off 
together. 

As  I  entered  the  carriage  I  could  not 
help  admiring  the  heautiful  prospect  in 
front  of  the  house.  Before  us  flowed 
the  river  Wilna,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
^•hich,  rising  high  above  the  waters, 
stood  a  Koman  Catholic  Church,  its  pale 
green  and  white  walls,  turrets,  and  spire 
standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
dark  line  of  pine  forests  which  stretched 
southward  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 
On  the  highest  point  of  the  mountains 
stood  three  crosses,  marking  the  spot  on 
which  were  burned  the  first  Polish  mar- 
tyrs. On  those  same  mountains,  as  I 
afterwards  leaiTied,  many  young  martyrs 
had  lately  perished,  for  it  was  there  that 
many  of  the  leaders  of  the  last  Polish  in- 
surrection had  been  executed. 

On  one  of  the  highest  peaks  stood  the 
remains  of  the  old  castle  of  the  ancient 
Grand  Dukes  of  Lithuai\ia,  now  doing 
duty  as  a  barrack.  All  the  country 
around  was  broken  up  into  wooded  hills 
and  dales,  now  for  the  most  part  covered 
by  the  winter^s  snow ;  but  in  summer,  as 
I  afterwards  learned  to  know  well,  shi- 
ning bright  with  different  colors,  and 
offering  a  thousand  lovely  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade,  of  gleaming  limestone 
cliffs  and  gloomy  pine  wood  forests,  mea- 
dows of  the  richest  green,  and  wild 
heaths  like  those  of  our  own  land. 

The  carriage  stopped  in  front  of  the 
palace  of  the  Governor-General,  a  large 
pile  of  building  which  had  but  small  pre- 
tensions to  beauty,  but  to  which  its 
bright  walls  and  gaily-painted  roof  gave 
a  look  of  cheerfulness  which  seemed  con- 
siderably out  of  keeping  with  the  melan- 
choly air  of  the  grey-coated  soldiers  who 
kept  guard  around  it.  We  entered  the 
chapel  and  took  up  our  places  within  it, 
remaining  of  course  standing;  for  no  seats 
are  allowed  in  Greek  churches.  My  com- 
panions at  once  began  prostrating  them- 
selves to  the  ground;  at  least  they  al- 
most touched  it  with  their  foreheads. 
All  around  a  great  deal  of  bowing  and 
crossing  was  visible,  but  at  first  I  could 
not  see  that  any  service  was  going  on. 

The  greater  part  of  the  chapel  was 
but  simply  decorated,  only  a  few  pic- 
tures being  hang  aroimd,  but  the  doors 


which  divided  the  sanctuary  from  the 
people  were  gorgeously  emblazoned. 
Presently  these  doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  priest  appeared  bearing  the 
Holy  Sacrament  on  his  head,  followed 
^y  a  deacon  who  carried  a  large  book  in 
a  similar  manner,  both  of  them  arrayed 
in  rich  sacerdotal  robes,  purple  and  green 
in  hue.  When  the  Host  was  held  aloft, 
all  who  were  present  bowed  down,  and 
then  the  girls,  who  were  dressed  in 
white,  went  forward  to  receive  the  Sa- 
crament, followed  by  a  number  of  nurses 
who  carried  young  children  in  their 
arms,  in  order  that  those  little  ones 
might  communicate  also.  A  monoto- 
nous chant  arose  from  the  choir,  and 
then  the  whole  congregation  approached 
the  altar,  and  pressed  to  their  lips  the 
cross  which  the  priest  held  in  his  hand. 
When  the  service  was  over,  all  who  had 
received  the  Sacrament  were  embraced 
and  congratulated  by  their  friends,  and 
then  the  church  emptied  and  we  all  w^ent 
home,  stopping  at  times,  however,  on 
our  way,  in  order  to  admire  the  different 
preparations  for  Easter,  especially  those 
provided  by  the  confectioners,  who  had 
set  out  bonbons  of  every  kind,  eggs  of 
all  colors,  and  cakes  of  countless  shapes, 
all  decorated  for  the  occasion  with  every 
ornament  that  culinary  fancy  could  de- 
vise. In  the  shops  devoted  to  these  lux- 
uries all  was  bustle  and  energy ;  in  the 
open  space  we  traversed,  swings  and 
other  gymnastic  appliances  were  being 
erected  for  the  amusement  of  the  people ; 
and  meanwhile  from  all  the  belfries 
around  the  bells  were  tolling  and  peo> 
pie  were  entering  in  at  the  open  church - 
doors.  When  we  returned  home  I  had 
to  dine  alone^  for  the  rest  of  the  family 
merely  took  a  piece  of  dry  bread  and  a 

little     almond- milk.     Madame     K 

begged  me  to  excuse  the  absence  of  all 
but  meagre  dishes,  as  the  cook  would 
think  it  a  dreadful  sin  to  prepare  any- 
thing else  towards  the  end  of  Passion 
Week. 

During  the  days  that  intervened  before 
Easter  Sunday  I  had  few  opportunities 
of  making  myself  acquainted  with  the 
town  or  its  inhabitants,  that  being  a  time 
at  which  it  is  not  usual  for  calls  to  be  ex- 
changed, everybody  remaining  as  much 
as  possible  at  home.  But  at  last  Easter 
Eve  arrived,  and  I  accompanied  Madame 
K to  the  midnight  service  in  the 
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Palace  Chapel.  When  I  entered  the 
building  I  fairly  started,  so  astonished 
was  I  by  the  gay  scene  which  revealed 
itself  before  my  eyes.  "  Am  I  really  in 
a  church?  "  I  thought,  for  it  was  filled 
by  gaily  and  magnificently  dressed  ladies, 
whose  jewelled  heads  sparkled  in  the 
light  which  fell  upon  them  from  a  thou- 
sand tapers,  and  by  a  crowd  of  officers 
dressed  in  their  gayest  uniforms.  Old 
generals  with  massive  gold  epaulets  on 
their  shoulders,  and  bright  crimson 
scarves  across  breasts  which  glittered 
with  stars  and  crosses,  and  young  officers 
who  looked  as  if  they  had  got  themselves 
up  for  a  ball,  and  whose  bronzed  faces 
formed  a  strange  contrast  with  the  pale 
waxen  complexions  of  the  young  girls  in 
their  flowing  white  dresses.  The  gay 
crowd  divided  for  a  moment  as  the 
Governor-General  entered  the  church, 
surrounded  by  his  staff;  next  appeared 
the  choristers  in  their  green  dres.<es,  who 
soon  began  to  intone  a  slow  and  melan- 
choly chant.  Presently  the  sanctuary 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  priest 
passed  through  the  church,  followed  by 
the  deacon  and  singers.  As  they  left 
the  sanctuary  the  door  closed  upon  them, 
and  they  stood  without  and  chanted  a 
sort  of  sad  and  wailing  song.  But  as 
the  midnight  hour  sounded  their  tones 
suddenly  changed  to  those  of  gladness, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  bells  from 
every  church  pealed  out  joyously.  Then 
the  procession  came  back  again.  Clouds 
of  incense  went  slowly  up  to  the  roof, 
rising  above  the  prostrate  multitude 
within  the  church,  and  outside  shouts  of 
gladness  ascended  to  the  sky.  All  who 
were  present  held  aloft  their  lighted 
tapers,  the  crowd  heaved,  moving  with 
an  undulation  like  that  of  a  mighty  sea, 
and  then,  amidst  general  embracing,  a 
great  cry  went  up  to  heaven  :  "  The  Lord 
has  ascended  !  Jesus  has  risen  again ! " 
The  next  day,  what  a  running  to  and 
fro  there  was  in  the  house  1  what  con- 
gratulations were  to  be  heard !  what 
beaming  faces  were  to  be  seen  on  every 
side  !  It  was  as  if  some  piece  of  special 
good  fortune  had  fallen  upon  the  family 
in  which  I  found  myself.  The  General, 
as  the  head  of  the  house,  led  the  way  to 
the  Easter  table,  which  was  spread  with 
every  kind  of  delicacy,  all  of  which  had 
been  previously  blessed  by  the  priet^t^, 
and  then   laid  out    under    the    sacred 


images  belonging  to  the  household.  On 
that  day  all  partook  of  the  same  fare, 
from  the  highest  member  of  the  family 
down  to  the  soldier  at  the  door  and  the 
scullion  in  the  kitchen  ;  for  this  was  no 
time  for  invidious  social  distinctions. 
On  the  day  on  which  Our  Lord  rose 
from  the  dead,  all  Russians  who  hold  the 
same  faith  rank  as  brothers.  Soon  after- 
wards visitors  began  to  arrive,  and  all 
the  morning  long  a  constant  stream  of 
military  and  civil  officials  flowed  through 
the  rooms.  All  those  whose  rank  was 
inferior  to  that  of  the  General  were  ex- 
pected to  pay  him  a  visit  that  day,  and 
many  of  them  were  evidently  very  glad 
of  this  reason  for  showing  themselves, 
being  fresh  from  the  pleasant  process  of 
promotion  or  decoration,  and  eager  to 
air  their  new  titles  or  cheerfully  to  bear 
their  added  cross.  For  on  this  day  the  * 
Emperor  of  Russia  promotes  numerous 
batches  of  officers,  and  distributes  stars 
and  orders  with  a  liberal  hand. 

In  the  evening  came  a  ball.  All  balls 
have  a  family  likeness,  wheresoever  they 
may  take  place,  so  I  need  not  minutely 
describe  the  dances  or  dwell  on  the  ap- 

fearance  of  those  who  figured  in  them, 
may,  however,  relate    one    anecdote 
which  was  told  me  that  evening. 

While  I  was  quietly  watching  all  that 
was  going  on,  my  pupil  Caterina  came 
up  to  me  and  said :  ^^  Do  you  see  that 
gentleman  in  the  long  coat,  with  a  fiill 
beard  and  long  hair  parted  in  the  mid- 
dle ?  He  is  a  Russian  merchant  and  a 
millionaire ;  a  few  years  ago  he  was  very 
poor,  being  one  of  three  brothers  whose 
whole  fortune  consisted  in  a  small  house, 
which  they  let  to  a  poor  couple  who  had 
eight  children.  Well,  one  cold  winter's 
night  the  father  of  the  children  died, 
leaving  his  widow  friendless  and  penni- 
less. What  was  to  be  done  ?  She  could 
pay  no  rent,  that  was  certain ;  but,  for 
all  that,  it  would  never  do  to  turn  her 
out  of  doors.  Nor  must  she  be  allowed 
to  starve.  So,  although  the  three  bro- 
thers had  but  little  to  live  upon  them- 
selves, yet  they  managed  to  support  the 
whole  of  that  family.  Well,  you  see, 
from  that  moment  all  seemed  to  prosper 
with  them,  and  especially  with  our  friend 
yonder:  whichever  way  he  turned, 
money  flowed  into  his  pocket.  By  this 
time  he  has  made  a  very  large  fortune. 
But  if  you  ask  him  how  he  made  it,  he 
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will  tell  you  that  he  got  it '  through  the 
widow ; '  and  to  this  day  he  supports 
her.  He  has  had  her  boys  educated  and 
placed  out  in  good  positions,  and  he  has 
given  each  or  her  girls  a  wedding  por- 
tion. If  any  one  praises  him  on  account 
of  his  kindness,  he  replies,  '  I  am  only 
giving  her  her  due.  It  is  but  right  that 
she  should  share  the  prosperity  and  the 
fortune  she  brought  to  my  door ! ' " 

The  next  day  was  that  set  apart  for 
visits  paid  by  ladies,  and  in  my  capacity 
of  governess  I  accompanied   Madame 

K and  the  children  to  make  a  round 

of  calls.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  con- 
versation which  took  place,  and  which 
was,  for  the  most  part,  held  in  French. 
In  almost  all  countries  ladies  talk  about 
much  the  same  subjects,  especially  about 
their  children  and  their  servants.  Only 
in  England  they  usually  delight  in  abus- 
ing their  servants,  whereas  in  Russia  it 
is  generally  the  deficiencies  of  the  gov- 
erness on  which  they  dilate,  the  ser- 
vants being  considered  beneath  their 
notice. 

A  few  days  later  all  the  rank  and 
fashion  of  Wilna  assembled  at  the  Gov- 
ernor's house,  in  order  to  take  part  in 
the  drawing  of  a  lottery  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  On  this  occasion  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  was  not  a  little 
calculated  to  astonish  a  new  comer  like 
myself.  We  had  gone  there  like  the 
rest,  and  scarcely  had  we  taken  our  seats 
when   the  German    governess    of   the 

Countess  B rushed  into  the  room  in 

a  state  of  the  greatest  agitation. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? — what  is  the 
matter  ?  "  exclaimed  every  one. 

"  Ah,  dear  me  ! — ah,  dear  me  I "  was 
all  that  could  be  got  out  of  her  for  a 
time.  After  a  few  minutes,  however, 
she  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  say, 
"  Half-a-dozen  policemen  took  me  in 
charge  close  to  \he  Polish  church." 

"  VVhy  ?  "  was  the  general  question. 

"  I  was  passing  by  just  as  the  congre- 
gation cnme  out,  and  I  happened  to  be 
dressed  in  black,  and  so  the  police  mis- 
took me  for  a  Pole,  and  took  me  up. 
Fortunately,  some  one  recognized  me, 
and  so  I  got  off;  but  oh,  dear  me,  how 
frightened  I  was !  " 

"  But  why  did  they  take  her  in 
charge  ?  "  I  asked.  "  What  difference 
did  it  make  if  she  was  in  black  ?  " 

"All  the  difference  in    the  world," 


answered  a  lady  :  "  Poles  must  not  put 
on  mourning." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  I  asked,  in  wonder. 

"  Oh  I  because  after  the  last  insurrec- 
tion they  took  it  into  their  heads  to  go 
into  mourning  for  their  country,  and 
such  demonstrations  could  not  be  al- 
lowed." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  like  the  Poles 
very  much  ?  "  I  observed. 

"  I  should  think  not,"  was  the  reply  ; 
"they  are  so  treacherous  and  revenge- 
ful ;  and  we  have  plenty  of  other  reasons 
for  not  liking  them.  When  a  Pole  wants 
a  favor  done,  no  one  can  be  more  amia- 
ble ;  but  when  once  he  has  got  it,  neither 
yon  nor  I,  nor  any  one  else,  will  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  his  way.  Besides,  we 
can  have  no  faith  in  them.  They  hate 
all  Russians ;  they  are  taught  to  do  so 
from  their  very  cradles." 

I  thought  of  what  the  Polish  lady  in 
the  railway  carriage  had  said  to  me  about 
the  Russians,  and  pondered  over  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  warring  national 
opinions. 

Together  with  Easter  and  its  gaieties 
the  last  vestiges  of  winter  passed  away. 
The  snow  melted  here  and  there,  and 
made  way  for  verdure  which  spoke  of 
the  coming  summer  and  sunshine ;  but 
in  the  meantime  nothing  could  be  more 
wretched  than  the  state  of  the  streets, 
and  the  roads  were  perfectly  abominable. 
The  rivers  became  swollen  by  the  melted 
snow  overflowing  the  whole  face  of  the 
country,  and  stopping  all  traffic  and  com- 
munication. Everywhere  gloom  and 
discontent  seemed  to  prevail.  It  was 
impossible  to  judge  of  the  town  under 
such  circumstances.  I  did  my  best  to 
visit  its  chief  monuments,  such  as  the 
Museum,  which  is  not  very  large,  but  is 
rich  in  manuscripts  and  old  books — spoils 
taken  from  the  Polish  monasteries  which 
were  ransacked  during  the  recent  revo- 
lution ;  or  the  beautiful  little  chapel,  a 
real  gem  of  Byzantine  art,  built  to  com- 
memorate the  recent  deliverance  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  II.  from  the  hands 
of  an  assassin. 

Before  the  middle  of  May  came  we 
had  begun  to  think  of  preparing  for  our 
journey  southward.  It  was  evident  that 
the  roads  were  open,  for  numbers  of 
Jews  of  all  descriptions  began  to  arrive 
with  their  wares.  I  had  seen  many  or 
them  before,  but  those  who  now  came  in 
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from  the  country  seemed  even  more 
astonishing  than  the  sufficiently  unfavor- 
able specimens  of  their  race  to  which  I 
had  become  accustomed.  Nothing  could 
be  stranger  than  these  singular  people  : 
the  old  men  with  their  worn  and  wrink- 
led faces,  their  long  grey  beards,  their 
bushy  eyebrows,  and  their  sharp  eyes 
glowing  like  coals  beneath  them ;  the 
young  men  with  their  long  corkscrew 
ringlets,  jet  black  and  glistening  with 
grease,  hanging  dowH  on  either  side  of 
their  faces,  and  giving  them  a  remark- 
ably unprepossessing  appearance;  the 
married  women  with  their  shaven  beads 
— for  after  marriage  they  are  no  longer 
allowed  to  wear  their  hair,  but  shave 
their  heads,  and  cover  them  either  with 
wigs  or  with  pieces  of  silk ;  the  younger 
women  dressing  themselves  out  in  huge 
crinolines  and  robes  of  staling  colors, 
jarring  with  all  one's  ideas  of  natural 
selection  and  taste — all  of  them,  when 
taken  together,  making  up  a  group  which 
might  be  attractive  at  a  distance,  but 
which  was  often  the  reverse  of  pleasant 
to  a  close  observer. 

At  last  the  longed-for  day  fixed  for  our 
departure  arrived.  All  was  ready :  the 
carriages,  piled  with  luggage,  stood  at 
the  door ;  the  horses  pranced  and  snort- 
ed and  tossed  their  heads  until  all  the 


bells  rang  again,  as  if  the  general  impa- 
tience had  communicated  itself  even  to 
them.  But,  before  departing,  we  all 
repaired  to  the  hall,  and  there,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  custom  which  is  univer- 
sal throughout  Russia,  we  offered  a  short 
prayer  to  the  Almighty.  After  the 
prayer  the  whole  "p&rtj  sat  down,  and 
remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes.  Then 
they  all  rose,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  embraced  each  other.  Nothing 
could  be  more  impressive  than  this  sim- 
ple ceremony ;  a  certain  sense  of  awe  is 
produced  by  the  stillness  in  which  it 
takes  place.  And  on  such  a  parting  as 
this  it  is  pleasant  to  look  back  in  after 
years,  and  to  remember  that  the  last 
words  exchanged  with  one's  friends  were 
words  of  prayer,  and  the  last  actions  in 
which  they  shared  were  a  blessing  and 
a  kiss. 

On  crossing  the  threshold  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  ser- 
vants, peasants,  and  beggars.  Beggars 
always  seem  to  hear  of  a  departure,  and, 
at  the  parting  moment,  no  one  likes  to 
deprive  himself  even  of  a  beggar's  bless- 
ing ;  so  we  opened  our  purees,  and  hand- 
ed over  all  our  small  coins  to  the  suppli- 
cants who  stood  around,  and  then,  under 
cover  of  their  benedictions,  away  we 
drove. 
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[A  World  on  Fire — Comejbs  and  their  Lan- 
guage—The Nebulae— News  from  the  Nebulae 
— Motion  of  the  star  Sirius  in  space — ^Marvel- 
lous powers  of  the  Spectroscope.  ] 

But  as  Sirius  or  Aldebaran  differs  from 
the  sun,  so  one  star  differs  from  another 
in  the  glories  of  its  spectrum.  In  Betel- 
genx,  where  the  inspectors  fixed  the 
places  of  some  two  or  three  hundred 
lines,  and  where  iron,  sodium,  magnesi- 
um, calcium,  bismuth,  are  kept  in  per- 
manent stock,  the  hydrogen  lines  are 
totally  wanting.  This  appears  to  be  a 
very  significant  fact.  Some  stars  are  col- 
ored. Amongst  the  double,  triple,  or 
multiple  orbs  (for  there  are  many  which 
have  no  companions  of  similar  rank, 
though  doubtless  well  supplied  with  sa- 


tellites), the  most  charming  diversity  of 
tint  occasionally  prevails.  One  of  these 
suns  may  be  a  beautiful  orange,  whilst 
its  consort  may  be  an  indigo-blue ;  one 
may  pour  a  flood  of  green  light  upon  its 
attendant  planets,  the  other  may  deluge 
them  with  ruby  rays,  or  dawn  upon  them 
with  a  vermilion  day.  May  there  not, 
then,  be  some  connection  between  the 
hue  of  stars  and  the  rays  which  are  ar- 
rested in,  or  suffered  to  filter  through 
their  atmospheres  ?  It  has  been  found, 
for  example,  that  the  hydrogen  lines  are 
strongly  marked  in  the  spectra  of  most 
of  the  white  stars,  whilst  the  metallic 
lines  are  comparatively  feeble.  On  the 
other  hand,  whilst  a  red  or  yellow  star 
may  be  rich  in  its  metallic  indications, 
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the  tokena  of  hydrogen  may  be  slender- 
ly expressed.  In  two  orbs,  Betelgeuz 
and  ^  Pegasi,  they  are  entirely  wanting. 
But,  however  tliis  may  be,  it  is  obvioas 
that  if  any  particular  portion  of  the  spec- 
trum be  heavil'y  scored  with  dark  line?, 
the  tint  of  that  portion  will  be  so  far 
weakened,  and  the  remaining  poilions 
will  give  a  dominant  hue  to  the  orb. 
Further,  some  stars  exhibit  changes  of 
complexion  in  themselves.  Sirius,  as 
stated,  was  once  a  ruddy  or  rather  a  fiery- 
faced  orb,  but  has  now  forgotten  to 
blush,  and  looks  down  upon  us  with  a 
pure,  brilliant  smile,  in  which  there  is  no 
symptom  either  of  anger  or  of  shame. 
Over  the  countenances  of  others,  still 
more  varied  tints  have  rippled  within  a 
much  brief(^  period  of  time.  May  not 
these  be  due  to  some  physical  revolu- 
tions, gradual  or  convulsive,  which  are  in 
progress  in  the  particular  orb,  and  which, 
by  affecting  the  constitution  of  its  at- 
mosphere, compel  the  absorption  or  pro- 
mote the  transmission  of  particular  rays? 
The  supposition  appears  by  no  means 
improbable,  es[)ecially  if  we  call  to  mind 
the  hydrogen  volcanoes  which  have  been 
discovered  on  the  photosphere  of  the 
sun.  Indeed,  there  are  a  few  small  stars 
which  afford  a  spectrum  of  bright  Unes 
instead  of  dark  ones ;  and  this,  we  know, 
denotes  a  gaseous  or  vaporized  state  of 
things,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  such  orbs  are  in  a  different  condi- 
tion from  most  of  their  relatives.  And, 
as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  throwing 
light  upon  this  interesting  question,  an 
event  of  the  most  striking  character  oc- 
curred in  the  heavens  almost  as  soon  as 
the  spectroscopists  were  prepared  to  in- 
terpret it  correctly.  On  the  12th  of 
May,  1866,  a  great  conflagration,  infi- 
nitely larger  than  that  of  London  or 
Moscow,  was  announced.  To  nte  the 
expression  of  a  distinguished  astronomer, 
a  world  was  found  to  be  on  Are.  A  star, 
which  tiU  then  had  shone  meekly  and  un- 
obtrusively in  the  Corona  Boreal  is,  sud- 
denly blazed  up  into  a  luminary  of  the 
second  magnitude.  In  the  course  of 
three  days  from  its  discovery  in  this  new 
character  by  Mr.  Birmingham,  at  Tuam, 
it  had  declined  to  the  third  or  even 
fourth  order  of  brilliancy.  In  twelve 
days,  dating  from  its  first  apparition  in 
the  Irish  heavens,  it  had  sunk  to  the 
eighth  rank,  and  it  went  on  waning  un- 


til the  26th  June,  when  it  ceased  to  be 
discernible  except  through  the  medium 
of  the  telescope.  This  was  a  remarkable 
though  certainly  not  an  unprecedented 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  a  star;  but 
one  singular  circumstance  in  its  beha- 
vior was,  that  afler  the  lapse  of  nearly 
two  months,  it  began  to  blaze  up  again, 
though  not  with  equal  ardor,  and,  after 
maintaining  its  glow  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  passing  through  sundry  phases  of 
color,  it  gradually  paled  its  fires  and 
returned  to  its  former  insignificance. 
How  many  years  had  elapsed  since  this 
awful  conflagration  actually  took  place, 
it  would  be  presumptuous  to  guess ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  news  from 
the  heavens,  though  carried  by  the  fleet- 
est of  messengers,  light,  reach  us  long 
after  the  event  has  transpired,  and  that 
the  same  celestial  courier  is  still  drop- 
ping the  tidings  at  each  station  it  reaches 
in  space,  until  it  sinks  exhausted  by  the 
length  of  its  flight. 

Now  when  this  object  was  examined, 
as  it  was  promptly  and  eagerly  by  Pro- 
fessor Miller  and  Mr.  Huggins,  they 
found  to  their  great  wonder  that  it  yield- 
ed two  spectra — the  one  imposed  upon 
the  other,  though  obviously  independent. 
There  was  the  prismatic  ribbon,  crossed 
by  dark  lines,  which  belongs  to  the  sun 
and  stars  &:enerally,  but  there  was  an- 
other  in  which  four  bright  lines  figured ; 
and  these,  according  to  the  canons  of 
interpretation  previously  mentioned,  in- 
dicated that  some  luminous  gas  (or  gases) 
was  also  pouring  out  its  light  from  the 
surface  of  the  orb.  Two  of  the  lines 
spelled  out  hydrogen  in  the  specti*al 
language.  What  the  other  two  signified 
did  not  then  appear  ;  but  inasmuch  'as 
those  four  streaks  were  brighter  than 
the  rest  of  the  spectrum,  the  source 
from  which  they  came  must^  obviously 
have  been  more  intensely  heated  than 
the  underlying  parts,  or  photosphere, 
from  which  the  normal  stellar  light  pro- 
ceeded. And  as  the  star  had  suddenly 
flamed  up,  was  it  not  a  natural  supposi- 
tion that  it  had  become  enwrapped  in 
burning  hydrogen,  which,  in  consequence 
of  some  great  convulsions,  had  been  libe- 
rated in  prodigious  quantities,  and  then, 
combining  wiw  other  elements,  had  set 
this  hapless  world  on  fire  ?  In  such  a 
fierce  conflagration  the  combustible  gas 
would  soon  be  consumed,  and  the  glow 
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lion    returned    comes  from    its  true 
<c ;  in  Saturn  only  about  half;  whilst 
ipiter  rejects  six  tenths  of  the  radiance 
.*  receives. 

But  what  of  the  comets  ? 
From  the  days  when  Whiston   sup- 
posed  them  to  be  a  sort  of  wandering 
ells,  freighted  with    lost  beings,  who 
•vere  alternately  exposed  to  a  heat  fiercer 
.han  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  funiace, 
and  to  a  cold  incomparably  more  crush- 
ing than  that  of  the  poles,  there  has 
been  a  great  change  of  opinion  respect- 
ing  the  constitution  of  those  celestial 
vagrants.     Recognized  for  the  most  part 
as  mere  filmy  masses,  of  such  extraordi- 
nary tenuity  that  the  light  of  the  faint- 
est  stars  perforates  them  as  easily  as 
water  or  air  passes  through  a  sieve,  the 
nucleuB  was  the  only  portion  where  solid 
matter  could  be  supposed  to'  exist,  if  it 
really  existed  at  all.    Upon  this  point, 
the  spectroscope  would  speak  when  the 
opportunity  arrived.    But  comets  are  not 
always  lounging  about  in  the  heavens. 
If  a  splendid  fellow,  like  the  renowned 
rover  of  1660,  or  the  magnificent  visitor 
of  1861,  were  to  swim  into  view  this 
summer,  a  host  of  observers  would  rush 
out    upon   him  with  their  instruments, 
and  compel  him  to  declare  his  character 
in  intelligible  terms.    Failing  these  mag- 
nates, however,  two  humbler  members 
of  the  profession  were  put  upon  trial. 
In  the  faint  spectra  they  afforded,  bright 
lines  appeared.    That  was  one  express- 
ive fact.    It  showed  that  the  source  was 
a  vaporous  mass,  shining  by  its  own 
light.      But  these  bright  lines  did  not 
stretch  right  across  the  spectrum ;  they 
fell  short,   as  the  lines  of  print  in  a 
page  fall  short  of  the  edges.    What  did 
this  indicate  ?     Since  a  comet  generally 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  nucleus, 
surrounded  by  a  coma  or  nebulosity,  it 
w^as  presumable  that  the  foi*roer  yielded 
the  centra],  and  the  latter  the  marginal 
portion  of  the  spectrum.    The  first,  the 
nucleus,  was,  therefore,  stripped  of  all 
pretensions  to  solidity,  and  resolved  into 
a   self-luminous   gas;    the    second,  the 
coma,  strange  to  say,  might  put  in  some 
claim  to  materiality,  though  of  course  in 
a  sense  so  refined  that  we  can  scarcely 
associate  it  with  the  idea  of  avoirdupois 
weight  any  more  than  we  could  bring  a 
cloud  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  in- 
spectors of  weights  and  measures.  Prob- 


ably, the  whole  matter  of  many  a  large 
comet,  which  appears  to  cover  millions 
of  miles  of  space,  might,  if  condensed, 
be  screwed  down  into  an  ordinary  hogs- 
head. 

Another  comet,  known  as  Brorsen's, 
when  catechized  by  the  spectroscope, 
gave  somewhat  different,  but  equally 
striking  replies.  The  nucleus  was  found 
to  consist  of  vapor  in  a  luminous  condi- 
tion ;  but  the  surrounding  portions  of 
the  coma  were  shown  to  be  gaseous  also, 
whilst  the  external  parts  seemed  to  be 
composed  of  matter  in  some  concrete r 
form,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  this  matter 
not  being  lighted  by  its  own  fires,  but 
by  reflection  from  the^sun.  That  the 
central  portion  should  thus  prove  ap- 
parently to  be  hotter  than  the  outer 
envelope,  which  is  liable  to  be  blistered 
by  the  solar  beams,  showed  that  a  comet 
is  a  much  more  independent  institution 
than  was  commonly  assumed,  consider- 
ing that  its  proceedings  are  regulated  to 
such  a  large  extent  by  its  proximity  to 
the  sun,  and  that  its  most  conspicuous 
feature  (the  tail)  is  governed  in  its 
growth,  and  almost  in  its  existence,  by 
its  position  with  regard  to  that  luminary. 
Possessing  the  power  to  give  out  light 
of  their  own,  and  maintaining  this  power, 
notwithstanding  their  long  and  distant 
voyages  into  space,  the  matter  of  which 
they  are  constituted  must  exist  in  some 
peculiar  condition,  or  under  some  pecu- 
liar arrangements,  which  we  of  this  gros- 
ser sphere  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
understand. 

Of  course  it  became  a  point  of  great 
importance  to  determine  the  kind  of  gas 
of  which  the  nucleus  and  other  vapor- 
ous parts  consisted.  Of  the  three  bright 
lines  which  appeared,  one  vivid  streak 
lay  in  the  green  department  of  the  spec- 
trum; the  other  two  belonged  to  the 
yellow  and  the  blue.  The  first  almost 
coincided  with  the  piincipal  line  which 
characterizes  the  spectrum  of  nitrogen  ; 
but  as  the  other  lines  denoting  the  pres- 
ence of  this^as  were  not  exhibited  in 
the  cometic  spectrum,  no  conclusion 
upon  the  point  could  be  confidently 
drawn.  The  other  bands  did  not  seem 
to  accord  with  the  lines  produced  by 
any  of  our  terrestrial  gases. 

Shortly  afterwards,  however  (June, 
1868),  a  still  more  sparkling  voyager 
sailed  into  our  celestial  seas,  and  was 
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discovered  by  Dr.  Winnecke,  as  well  as 
by  M.  Becquet  at  Marseilles.  The  morn- 
ing after  the  observations  were  made, 
says  Mr.  Huggins,  it  was  found  that  its 
spectrum  appeared  to  agree  exactly  with 
one  of  a  series  of  the  spectra  of  carbon 
obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  vari- 
ous carbon  compounds.  In  1866,  Pro- 
fessor Swan*  had  shown  that  all  hydro- 
carbon flames  yielded  yellow,  green, 
light-blue,  and  rich  violet  bands  of  light ; 
and  Dr.  Attfield  proved  that,  as  dissimi- 
lar compounds  containing  that  element 
emitted  similar  rays  of  light,  the  bands 
in  question  were  characteristic  of  the  ig- 
nited vapor  of  carbon.  And  a  beautiful 
spectrum  this  substance  affords  :  for  ''  the 
lines  composing  each  band  of  light 
regularly  diminish  in  brightness  in  the 
direction  of  greatest  refraction,  and  ap- 
pear to  retreat  from  the  observer  like 
pillars  of  a  portico  seen  in  perspective." 
Further  scrutiny  of  Winnecke's  comet 
confirmed  the  conclusion  already  de- 
duced, and  showed  that  its  spectrum 
agreed  with  that  of  carbon  as  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  olefiant  gas, 
though  the  lines  of  hydrogen  natural  to 
the  latter  were  wanting  in  the  former. 
There  seems  no  reason,  therefore,  for 
doubting  that  part  of  the  cometary  light 
at  least  is.  really  derived  from  this  ele- 
ment. But,  remarks  Mr.  Huggins,  "the 
difficulty  of  accepting  what  appears  to  be 
the  obvious  teaching  of  these  observa- 
tions arises  from  the  veiy  high  tempera- 
ture necessary  to  raise  carbon  to  a  state 
of  vapor;  for  it  appears  to  be  alone 
when  carbon  is  in  the  condition  of  lu- 
minous vapor  that  the  characteristic 
spectrum  of  the  bright  bands  a)>pears. 
A  degree  of  heat  sufficient,  perhaps,  even 
for  this  purpose  has  been  experienced  by 
a  very  few  comets.  A  temperature  less 
excessive  might,  indeed,  be  sufficient,  if 
we  were  free  to  suppose  that  comets  con- 
sist of  some  compound  of  carbon  which 
is  decomposed  by  the  sun's  heat." 

Scarcely  less  exciting  was  the  question, 


*  This  gentlemaD  has  paid  considerable  atteu- 
tioD  to  the  subject  of  spectnim  analysis,  and  is 
entitled  to  credit  of  his  own,  for  his  observations 
on  the  red  protuberances  on  the  sun.  ''The  first 
person,"  says  Professor  Roscoe,  "  who  pointed  out 
the  characteristic  property  of  sodium,  was  Profes- 
sor Swan,  in  1857,  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the 
examination  and  the  determination  of  the  very 
great  Hensitivcncea  of  this  sodium  reaction. 


What  kind  of  revelation  may  we  expect 
from  the  nebulfs  by  means  of  the  spec- 
troscope ?  These  strange,  weird-like  ob- 
jects, with  their  dim  indefinite  forms 
stealing  out  at  dead  of  night,  as  if  they 
were  ghosts  of  departed  suns  and  sys- 
tems, are  even  greater  mysteries  than 
the  comets.  About  some  of  them,  as 
seen  through  telescopes  of  considerable 
power,  there  is  an  awful  fascination, 
which  De  Quincy  has  well  described  in 
his  vivid  language ;  and  we  have  before 
us  at  this  moment  a  portrait  of  one  which, 
innocent  as  it  seems  when  viewed  through 
an  ordinary  instrument,  started  up  into  a 
phantom  of  frightful  aspect  when  ex- 
amined through  Lord  Rosse's  gigantic 
reflector.  With  two  round  staring  eyes, 
the  pupils  horribly  asquint,  the  mouth 
drawn  up  on  one  side  with  a  ghastly  leer, 
the  brow  scored  or  rather  cleft  by  two 
deep  concentric  furrows,  the  counten- 
ance gashed  and  hideously  scarred,  whilst 
the  tufted  hair  stands  erect,  as  if  the 
spectre  were  in  awe  of  its  own  dread 
ugliness — not  even  Dante  himself  could 
have  imagined  a  more  unearthly  head ; 
nor  could  William  Blake  have  pencilled 
a  much  more  appropriate  horror,  when 
Satan  appeared  at  the  staircase  window 
and  coolly  sat  to  him  for  his  likeness. 

Now,  with  regard  to  these  objects, 
there  is  one  question  of  transcendent  in- 
terest. Sir  William  Ilerschel,  it  is  well 
known,  was  of  opinion  that  the  ne- 
bulous substance  was  the  raw  material 
out  of  which  stars  were  formed  :  it  was 
a  fine,  diffuse  vapor  scattered  through 
space,  or  collected  m  vast  patches  in  par- 
ticular portions  of  the  universe,  there  to 
remain  until  in  the  fulness  of  time  it 
should  be  worked  up  into  worlds.  The 
process,  indeed,  as  he  supposed,  was  ac- 
tually in  progress  before  our  eyes,  though 
conducted,  as  so  many  other  cosmical 
proceedings  are,  on  a  scale  of  such  gi- 
gantic tardiness  that  its  reality  could 
only  be  discovered  by  comparing  a  vast 
number  of  nebulas  amongst  themselves. 
In  proportion  as  the  luminous  matter  was 
condensing  round  some  central  point, 
was  the  embryo  orb  advancing  to  the 
natal  hour  when  its  brothers  of  the  morn- 
ing should  sing  together  for  joy  that  a 
new  star  was  born.  S#me  there  were 
(the  planetary  nebulse)  which  appeared 
to  have  progressed  so  far  that  the  shin- 
ing fluid  had  nearly  all  consolidated,  leav- 
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ing  only  a  hazy  envelope  of  unapplied 
material.  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
this  captivating  hypothesis,  wb^en  tele- 
scopes of  a  more  piercing  charncter  were 
applied  to  the  nebula,  one  after  another 
of  the  mystic  masses  broke  up  into  sepa- 
rate points,  from  which  it  was  inferred 
that  each  was  composed  of  orbs  so  dis- 
tantly located,  but  so  thickly  clustered, 
that  the  light  from  them  ran  into  one  lu- 
minous sheet.  Even  the  magnificent  ne- 
bula in  Orion,  which  for  years  resisted 
all  attempts  to  shatter  it  into  sparkling 
sands,  at  last  gave  way,  or  seemed  to  do 
so,  under  the  stem  scrutiny  of  Lord 
Rosse's  gigantic  instrument,  equipped 
with  its  six-foot  mirror.  It  was  all  over, 
therefore,  apparently,  with  Herschel's 
romance  of  the  skies. 

When,  however,  genius    had   armed 
itself   with  the    new    implement,   and 
began  to  talk  with  the  stars  in  their 
courses,  and  to  wrest  their  secrets  from 
them  at  pleasure,  it  was  not  long  before 
its  powers  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
the    nebulae.      The    spectroscope    was 
pointed  at  some  of  these  extraordinarv 
figures,   more   especially   at  the  Great 
Hunter  (Orion),  in  whose  sword-handle 
appears  a  shape  which  Sir  J.  Herschel 
compared  to  the  head   of  a  monster 
animal  with  a  huge  proboscis  attached 
to  its  snout.     In  a  few  moments,  more 
information  was  obtained  from  a  plane- 
tary nebula  in  the  Constellation  Draco 
than  had  been  acquired  by  half  a  cen- 
tury of  speculation.     Three  bright  lines 
shone  in  the  prismatic  field.     The  spec- 
trum was  not  crotised  by  dark  streaks, 
and,  therefore,  the  source  of  the  light 
could  not  be  a  substantial  body,   like 
the  sun  or  stars,  with  an  envelope  of 
vapors  capable  of  arresting  a  number 
of  its  rays.     Orion,  too,  spoke  out  with 
an  equally  unfaltering  voice,  and  de- 
clared that  neither  in  his  mistier  por- 
tions, nor  yet   in    his    more  granular 
parts,  was  there  any  solid  distinction. 
Consequently    the     theory     that     this 
nebula  was  built  up  of  separate  orbs, 
rendered    indistinguishable    as    indivi- 
duals by  the  simple  power  of  distance, 
w^as  quickly  and  completely  disproved. 
Those    three     bright    bands     denoted 
gaseous  matter  in  a  glowing,  self  shin- 
ing condition.     But  what  kind  of  gas  ? 
One  of  the  luminous  characters  was  the 
blue  symbol  represented  by  the  letter  F 


in  the  spectral   alphabet,  where  it  is 
appropriated  to  hydrogen;  another,  in 
the  green  section,  represents  nitrogen  ; 
whilst   the   third,  also   lettered   green, 
belongs  to  some  element  not  within  the 
compass  of  our  earthly  chemistry.   From 
several  more  of  these  curious  creations 
corresponding  replies   were   extracted. 
The  famous   dumb-bell  nebula    limited 
itself  to  a  single  bright  line.     Another 
of  a  spiral  structure  exhibited  not  less 
than  four.     But,  one  or  four,  nitrogen 
was  certain  to  be  present  wherever  a 
luminous    band    or    bands    appeared. 
From    many    others,    as,    for  instance, 
from  the  one  in  Andromeda,  continuous 
spectra    were    procured,   though    with 
certain  reservations,  which  seemed  to 
indicate  that  part  of  the  light  was  tam- 
pered with  before  it  escaped  from  its 
source,  or  enfeebled  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  ceased  to  be  perceptible.  Indeed, 
more  extended   observations  fully  con- 
firmed the  conclusion,  that  whilst  there 
are  nebulsB  which  are  capable  of  resolu- 
tion,   and    which     clearly     consist     of 
clustered  stars,  there  are  others  which 
stubbornly  resist  all  attempts  at  reduc- 
tion by  the  telescope,  and  prove  them- 
selves by  their  behavior  in  the  spectro- 
scope to  be  aggregations  of  self-shining 
gas.     Somewhat  strangely,  one  of  the 
first  specimens  examined  by  Mr.  Hug- 
gins  showed  symptoms  of  a  compound 
character,  for  in  addition  to  the  three 
bright  lines  previously  mentioned  there 
was    an    exceedingly  faint    continuous 
spectrum,     formed     apparently     by    a 
minute  point  of  light    situated  about 
the  centre  of  the  nebulaB ;  from  this  he 
inferred  that  there  was  a  nucleus  con- 
sisting   not    of  luminous    ga8,  but    of 
opaque  matter,  "  which  may  exist  in  the 
form  of  an  incandescent  fog  of  solid  or 
liquid  particles."    After  all,  therefore, 
the  elder  Herschel  came  nearer  to  the 
truth  in  his  speculations  than  was  gene- 
rally supposed,  and  Laplace's  gigantic 
theory  of  the  universe  seemed  to  shape 
itself  into  something  more  than  a  mere 
dream  of  the  day  ;  for,  though  the  few 
elements  which  have  hitherto  been  re- 
cognized in  the  nebulas  cannot  curdle 
into  a  composite  body  like  the  sun  or 
the  stars,  yet  such  a  number  of  these 
objects  have  been  found  to  be  purely 
gaseous,   that   the    exi{<tence    of  huge 
heaps  of  unconsolidated  matter,  littered 
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(if  the  phrase  maybe  allowed)  in  various 
localities,  is  now  well  attested.  In  some 
of  them,  too— those,  for  instance,  of  a 
spiral  form — the  structure  is  too  sugges- 
tive of  internal  movement  to  be  over- 
looked ;  and  the  remarkable  mass  in 
Argo,  which  Mr.  Abbott,  of  Hobart 
Town,  has  kept  under  astronomical 
surveillance  for  years,  exhibits  changes 
of  so  startling  a  character  that,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  J.  Herschel,  they  resemble 
those  of  a  "  cloud  drifted  by  the  wind." 
Further,  the  spectroscope  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  November  me- 
teors ;  and,  transitory  as  is  the  appear- 
ance of  these  bodies,  enough  has  been 
ascertained  to  show  that  they  do  not 
consist  of  materials  which  are  foreign 
to  our  planet.  One  very  remarkable 
fact  in  connection  with  these  cosmicai 
chips  has  been  recently  discovered. 
Their  orbit  having  been  calculated  by 
Professor  Adams,  was  found  to  agree 
with  the  route  taken  by  a  comet  astro- 
nomically under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Temple,  but  spectroscopically  studied  by 
Mr.  Huggins.  It  was  difficult  to  reject 
the  idea  that  this  association  indicated 
something  more  than  a  mere  fortuitous 
concurrence  of  movement.  A  shoal  of 
shooting  stars,  travelling  in  the  wake  of 
one  of  these  mysterious  wanderers, 
seemed  to  suggest  that  the  parties  were 
not  entirely  unknown  to  each  other. 

*'  It  appears  clear  to  u«,"  writes  Mr.  Proctor, 
in  an  instructive  paper  on  the  subject,  '*  that 
this  flight  of  cosmicai  bodies  may  be  looked 
upon  as  constituting  the  tail  of  the  comet,  an 
invisible  tail  in  this  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances. But  for  the  accident  that  the  comet's 
track  intersects  the  earth's  path  in  space,  we 
should  have  remained  forever  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  comet  has  any  other  extent  than 
that  which  is  indicated  by  it3  telescopic 
figure.  Now,  however,  that  we  know  other- 
wise, we  recognize  the  probability  that  other 
comets  which  have  been  looked  upon  as  tail- 
less may  have  invisible  tails,  extending  far 
behind  them  into  space."  * 

Nor  has  the  Aurora  Borealis  escaped 

o 

attention.  Angstrom  tested  the  lumin- 
ous arc  which  bounds  the  dark  circle  in 
these  splendid  apparitions,  and  found 
that  it  exhibited  a  single  brilliant  band, 


*  **The  Two  Comets  of  the  Tear  1868."  By 
Riclmrd  A.  Proctor,  B. A.  "Fraser'a  Magazine,'* 
18t>9,  p.  163. 


situated  to  the  left  of  the  group  of  calci- 
um lines;  he  also  detected  traces  of 
three  very  feeble  streaks  located  near  to 
that  very  peculiar  line,  F.  Not  only  so, 
but  in  the  month  of  March,  1 867,  he  dis- 
covered the  snme  bright  band  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  zodiacal  light,  vrhich,  to 
the  present  hour,  forms  a  riddle  no 
astronomer  has  been  able  to  read.     "  It 

o 

is  a  remarkable  fact  (says  Angstrom), 
that  this  bright  band  does  not  coincide 
with  any  of  the  known  rays  of  simple  or 
compound  gases  which  I  have  as  yet 
examined." 

But  the  magical  manner  in  which  this 
simple    instrument,    the     spectroscope, 

frapples  with  problems  at  once  the  most 
eljcate  and  yet  most  gigantic,  may  be 
further  evinced  in  the  information  it  has 
supplied  respecting  the  motion  of  the 
star  Sirius.  We  call  all  the  celestial 
bodies  "  fixed,"  except  the  members  of 
our  own  system,  and  those  nomades  of 
the  heavens,  the  comets.  Nor  is  it  sur- 
prising that  we  shpuld  deem  them  sta- 
tionary, if  we  consider  that  all  attempts 
^o  take  their  parallax  failed  until  recent 
times,  when,  out  of  the  few  which 
yielded  to  astronomical  importunity,  the 
distance  of  the  first  (a  Centauri)  was 
ascertained  by  Professor  Henderson  to 
be  226,920  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
sun — a  space  which  a  ray  of  light  could 
not  traverse  in  less  than  three  years  and 
a  half.  The  same  authority  estimated 
the  parallax  of  Sirius  at  0*23,  indicating 
a  distance  equivalent  to  896,604  sim- 
intervals,  and  requiring  a  period  of 
fouiteen  years  for  the  transmission  of  its 
light. 

But  though  utterly  impossible  to 
detect  any  motion  in  such  excessively 
remote  bodies  by  direct  observation,  it 
occurred  to  Mr.  Huggins  that  this  result 
might  possibly  be  achieved  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  spectroscope. 
Why  not  catechize  a  star — Sirius,  for 
example,  that  brightest,  and,  if  the  word 
may  be  allowed,  that  most  intelligent 
looking  of  the  heavenly  host?  There 
was  one  way  in  which  he  thought  it 
miglit  be  done,  and  a  very  ingenious 
way  it  was ;  indeed,  using  the  term  in 
its  most  honorable  sense,  we  may  call  it 
an  excessively  "  artful "  device. 

The  difference  between  a  red  ray  of 
light  and  an  orange  ray  is,  that  in  the 
former  case  the  ethereal  medium  vibrates 
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458  billions  of  times  in  a  second,  and  in 
the  latter,  506  billions :  in  the  first  in- 
•  stance,  the  length  of  the  luminous  wave 
is  0-0000266th  part  of  an  inch,  in  the 
last  0*0000240th.  By  some  astounding 
prerogative — so  astounding  that  it  al- 
most makes  us  shudder  at  ourselves,  and 
would  be  utterly  incredible  were  it  not 
hourly  attested, — the  eye  can  appreciate 
this  distinction,  though  it  depends  upon 
such  an  inconceivably  minute  interval  of 
time  or  fraction  of  space.  To  talk  of  a 
ray  of  light  requiring  a  thousandth  part 
of  a  second  for  a  single  vibration,  would 
be  as  coarse  and  clumsy  a  conception, 
compared  with  its  actual  velocity,  as  it 
would  be  to  talk  of  a  watch  which  could 
only  execute  a  couple  of  ticks  in  a  cen- 
tury. But  it  will  be  readily  understood 
that  a  very  slight  alteration  in  the  rapid- 
ity or  flength  of  those  undulations,  an 
alteration  compared  with  which  a  second 
is  a  sort  of  lifetime  or  an  inch  a  mile, 
would  be  sufficient  to  transform  one  hue 
into  another — a  red  wave  into  an  orange 
w^ave,  or  an  orange  wave  into  a  yellow 
one,  and  so  throughout  the  whole  gamut 
of  color. 

Now,  suppose  that  an  object  emitting 
a  given  ray  should  be  in  such  rapid 
motion  itself  that  a  greater  number  of 
undulations  are  home  to  the  retina  of, 
the  observer  within  the  same  period,  the 
effect  would  probably  be  to  produce  the 
impression  of  a  higher  hue.  When  a 
cnnnon-ball  is  approaching,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  its  whiz  grows  sharper  as  it 
advances,  or,  to  adopt  a  more  familiar 
illustration  (for  no  man  can  be  expected 
to  study  acoustical  phenomena  when  his 
head  may  be  whisked  off  during  the 
process),  every  person  who  has  stood  on 
a  railway  platform  whilst  an  express 
train  dashed  past,  will  have  observed 
how  the  shriek  of  the  whistle  rose  in  its 
pitch  or  elevation  whilst  the  engine 
advanced,  but  declined  as  it  receded. 
If  that  whistle  had  been  so  constructed 
that  it  would  sound  the  note  la  (A), 
which  requires  about  430  vibrations  in  a 
second  for  its  production,  and  the  train 
were  travelling  towards  us  with  such 
celeiity  that  483  vibrations  would  reach 
the  ear  in  the  same  period,  the  metallic 
musician  would  seem  to  be  sounding  si 

Acting,  then,  upon  the  principle  thus 
partially  expressed,  it  appeared  by  no 
New  Series. — Vol  X.,  No.  4. 


means  improbable  that  if  a  star  like 
Sirins  were  in  rapid  motion  (and  our 
own  sun,  with  its  entire  retinue,  is  known 
to  be  galloping  through  space  with 
immense  velocity),  some  symptoms  of 
this  movement  misrht  be  detected 
through  the  agency  of  the  spectroscope. 
The  position  of  those  tell-tale  lines  might 
be  altered  in  such  a  way,  and  to  such  an 
extent,  as  to  indicate  whether  the  star 
was  approaching  or  receding.  In  the 
atmosphere  of  Siiius,  hydrogen  is  obvi- 
ously a  favorite  element,  and  the  charac- 
teristic letter  F,  denoting  this  gas, 
afforded  Mr.  Huggins  a  ready  means  of 
testing  the  question.  Should  there  be 
any  perceptible  variation  in  reference  to 
this  particular  line  between  the  spectrum 
of  the  star  and  the  spectrum  of  ordinary 
terrestrial  hydrogen,  the  difference 
might  fairly  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  principle  thus  propounded.  After 
much  patient  and-  refined  experimenta- 
tion, explicit  results  were  obtained.  A 
certain  amount  of  discrepancy  appeared  ; 
the  line  F  in  the  one  spectrum  differed 
from  that  in  the  other  by  about  the 
u-J^^^th  part  of  an  inch.  It  was  therefore 
concluded,  without  difficulty,  that  Sirius 
was  flying  swiftly  through  the  limitless 
fields  of  ether,  and  had  no  more  stability 
about  him  than  a  cannon-ball  when  in 
the  height  of  its  murderous  motion. 
But  in  what  direction  ?  From  us,  or 
towards  us  ?  The  spectroscope  gave  a 
prompt  answer  to  this  question  also, 
^he  displacement  of  the  line  F  was  on 
the  side  of  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum 
1— that  is,  towards  the  end  where  the 
vibrations  are  executed  with  less  rapid- 
ity than  in  other  portions  of  the  decom- 
posed beam.  In  other  words,  it  indi- 
cated a  loss  in  the  luminous  pulsations, 
which,  being  roughly  estimated,  was 
found  to  amount  to  about  the  5,000th 

f)art  of  the  whole  per  second.  Trans- 
ated  into  travelling  language,  this  im- 
plied that  Sirius  was  speeding  away 
from  the  earth  at  the  prodigious  pace  ot 
41  miles  a  second ;  but  as  our  planet  was 
at  the  same  time  journeying  along  in 
her  orbit  in  a  contrary  direction  at  the 
rate  of  12  miles  a  second,  it  became 
necessary  to  reduce  the  star's  gallop  to 
29  miles.  This  result,  again,  must  be 
qualified,  by  taking  into  account  the 
Bun^s  proper  motion  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  star's  cross  or  transverse  motion 
30 
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on  the  other.;  for,  in  compnting the  rate 
of  recession,  we  must  know  whether  the 
object  is  proceeding  directly  from  us  or 
travelling  across   country,   as  it  were. 
After  all  needful  allowances   had   thus 
been  made,  the  net  velocity  of   Sirius 
was  set  down  at  from  24  to  40,  or  about 
32  miles  per  second.     What  was  once 
regarded,  therefore,  as  a  motionless  orb, 
iixed  in  its  everlasting  seat,  and  flinging 
its  bright  and  placid  smiles   upon  the 
feverish  children  of  earth,  untroubled  it- 
self by  fear  of  change,  is  now  shown  to 
be  a  wandering  body,  **  ohne  Hast,  ohne 
R:ist,"   shooting  through    space,    none 
knows  whither  but  Him  who  made  it, 
with  a  speed  of  1,000,000,000  of  miles  in 
the  year.     Similar  results  may  of  course 
be  presumed  in  reference  to  other  stars. 
Who   has  not  heard   of  Mahomet's 
famous  nocturnal  journey,  when,  mount- 
ed upon  Al  Borak,  he  rode  from  Mecca 
to  Jerusiilera,  and  th«n,  ascending  by  a 
ladder  of  light  under  the  guidance  of 
Gabriel,  reached  the  fiist  heaven ;  and 
after  passing  through  the  whole  seven, 
and  seeing  sights  such  as  no  mortal  had 
ever  witnessed,  returned  to  the  side  of 
the  slumbering  Ayesha  before  she  had 
time  to  run  through  a  swift  dream   of 
the  night?     Had  this  impudent  fiction 
been  true,  it  would  scarcely  have  been 
more   marvellous  than  the  facts  which 
have   been   revealed   by   means  of  the 
spectroscope.      Here   is  an   instrument 
which  cau  carry  us  in  an  instant  to  the 
remotest  object  that  is  visible  in  the  sky 
— which   can   convey  us  from   star  to 
planet,  from  planet  to  comet,  from  com^t 
to  galaxy,  until  we  have  made  the  tour 
of  the  whole  heavens — whir.h  is  as  avail- 
able for  the  study  of  the  blazing  beams 
of  the  sun  as  it  is  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  faint  misty  light  of  some  nebules 
whose   phosphorescence  is  not  equal  to 
the  20,000lh  part  of  the  lustre  of  a  far- 
thing candle,  even  when  glimmering  at 
the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile — 
and  which,  when  pointed  in  succession 
to  the  many  wonderful  forms  that  stud 
the  firmament,  has  told  us  more  in  a  few 
moments  of  their  nature  and  constitution 
than  centuries  of  astronomical  research 
have  done.     Ought  we  not  to  be  proud 
of  a  little  instrument  which,  whilst  it  is 
co.npetent  to  scrutinize  a  grain  of  any 
terrestrial  element  and  to  reveal  the  pre- 
sence even  of  unsuspected  substances  in 


the  very  air  we  breathe,  acts  at  the 
same  time  as  a  dissolver  of  distances, 
and  by  showing  us  what  kindred  sub-* 
stances  exist  in  other  orbs,  has  drawn 
the  bonds  of  affinity  closer,  and  proved 
that  the  Shining  Ones  really  constitute 
one  glorious  fraternity  under  the  ruler- 
ship  of  one  great  power?  Mute  till 
now  in  a  great  measure,  the  stars  have 
at  length  found  inter|>reterB  amongst 
men.  Soon  there  will  be  no  "  speech  or 
language  where  their  voice  is  not  heard. 
Their  line  is  gone  out  (might  we  not 
say  lines?)  through  all  the  earth,  and 
thnir  words  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

We  cannot  close  this  paper  without 
calling  special  attention  to  Professor 
Roscoe's  work  on  "  Spectrum  Analysis," 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  it  is  not  only 
the  latest,  but  tne  most  attractive  and 
comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject. 
A  handsomer  volume,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term,  it  is  difiicult  to  conceive. 
With  its  gay  back,  on  which  there  glit- 
ters a  rainbow-tinted  spectrum,  with  its 
brilliant  chromo-lithographs  exhibiting 
the  prismatic  images  of  stars,  nebulsa, 
metals,  and  various  terrestrial  materials^ 
with  its  magnificent  type  and  paper,  as 
well  as  its  beautifully-executed  illustra- 
tions, it  is  a  book  to  catch  the  eye,  and 
invite  the  most  indifferent  to  inquiry. 
Nor  will  the  letter-press  in  any  degree 
disappoint  the  expectations  which  this 
gleaming  exterior  excites.  As  a  scienti- 
fic expositor.  Professor  Roscoe  has  at- 
tained high  distinction;  and  this  work 
will  not  only  confirm  but  extend  the 
reputation  he  has  so  worthily  acquired. 
Though  the  matter  of  the  book  was  de- 
livered in  the  form  of  lectures,  in  which 
necessarily  the  popular  element  mu>t 
prevail,  the  author  has  given  it  all  the 
body  it  requires,  by  the  insertion  of  some 
of  the  most  valuable  )»apers  and  memoirs 
which  have  been  published  on  the  topics  ' 
discussed.  Not  the  least  important  fea- 
ture in  the  volume  is  an  elaborate  list  of 
all  the  treatises  and  articles,  both  British 
and  Foreign,  which  have  appeared  in  the 
various  branches  of  ^'Spectrum  Analysis," 
BO  that  the  student  has  before  him  a 
complete  r&sume  of  the  literature  con- 
nected with  the  subject.  Very  business- 
like, too,  we  should  observe,  are  these 
lectures.  Every  principle  is  clearly  put, 
and,  where  practicable,  illustrated  by 
diagrams  or  experiments.     Optical  trea- 
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tises  may  not  be  in  good  odor  amongst  ed  a  guide  as  Dr.  Roscoe,  and  we  are 

readers  at  large,  but  we  think  that  no  equally  sure  that  no  one  who  has  already 

one  who  biings  a  reasonable  amount  of  dived  deep  into  the  topic  will  fail  to  ap- 

intelligence  to  bear  upon  the  study  of  predate  as  it  deserves  this  noble   and 

"  Spectrum  Analysis  "  can  have  any  diffi-  captivating  production, 
cutty  in  following  so  lucid  and  experieno- 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 


HISS  stanbury's  wrath.  • 

Punctually  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
Friday  morning  Mr.  Gibson  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  house  in  the  Close.  The 
reader  must  not  imagine  that  he  had 
ever  wavered  in  his  intention  with  regard 
to  Dorothy  Stanbury,  because  he  had 
been  driven  into  a  comer  by  the  per- 
tinacious ingenuity  of  Miss  French.  He 
never  for  a  moment  thought  of  being 
false  to  Miss  Stanbury  the  elder.  False- 
ness of  that  nature  would  have  been 
ruinous  to  him, — would  have  made  him 
a  marked  man  in  the  city  all  his  days, 
and  would  probably  have  reached  even 
to  the  bishop's  ears.  He  wa&  neither 
bad  enough,  nor  audacious  enough,  nor 
foolish  enough,  for  such  perjury  as  that. 
And,  moreover,  though  the  wiles  of 
Arabella  had  been  potent  with  him,  he 
very  much  prefen-ed  Dorothy  Stanbury. 
Seven  years  of  flirtation  with  a  young 
lady  is  more  trying  to  the  affection  than 
any  duration  of  matrimony.  Arabella 
had  managed  to  awaken  something  of 
the  old  glow,  but  Mr.  Gibson,  as  soon  as 
he  was  alone,  turned  from  her  mentally 
in  disgust.  No  !  Whatever  little  trouble 
there  might  be  in  his  way,  it  was  clearly 
his  duty  to  maiTy  Dorothy  Stanbury. 
She  had  the  sweetest  temper  in  the 
world,  and  blushed  with  the  prettiest 
blush !  She  would  have,  moreover,  two 
thousand  pounds  on  the  day  she  married, 
and  there  was  no  saying  what  other  and 
greater  pecuniary  advantages  might  fol- 
low. His  mind  was  quite  made  up ;  and 
during  the  whole  morning  he  had  been 
endeavoring  to  drive  all  disagreeable 
reminiscences  of  Miss  French  from  his 
memory,  and  to  arrange  the  words  with 
which  he  would  make  his  offer  to  Doro- 
thy.   He  was  aware  that  he  need  not 


be  very  particular  about  his  words,  as 
Dorothy,  from  the  bashfulness  of  her 
nature,  would  be  no  judge  of  eloquence 
at  such  a  time.  But  still,  for  his  own 
sake,  there  should  be  some  form  of  ex- 
pression, some  propriety  of  diction.  Be- 
fore eleven  o'clock  he  had  it  all  by  heart, 
and  had  nearly  freed  himself  from  the 
uneasiness  of  his  falsehood  to  Arabella. 
He  had  given  much  serious  thought  to 
the  matter,  and  had  quite  resolved  that 
he  was  right  in  his  purpose,  and  that  he 
could  marry  Dorothy  with  a  pure  con- 
science, and  with  a  true  promise  of  a 
husband's  love.  "  Dear  Dolly  I  "  he 
said  to  himself,  with  something  of  enthu- 
siasm as  he  walked  across  the  Close. 
And  he  looked  up  to  the  htiuse  as  he 
came  to  it.  There  was  to  be  his  future 
home.  There  was  not  one  of  the  pre- 
bends who  had  a  better  house.  And 
there  was  a  dovelike  softness  about  Do- 
rothy's eyes,  and  a  winning  obedience  in 
her  manner,  that  were  charming.  His 
lines  had  fallen  to  him  in  very  pleasant 
places.  Yes ; — he  would  go  up  to  her 
and  take  her  at  once  by  the  hand,  and 
ask  her  whether  she  would  be  his,  now 
and  for  ever.  He  would  not  let  go  her 
hand,  till  he  had  brought  her  so  close  to 
him  that  she  could  hide  her  blushes  on 
his  shoulder.  The  whole  thing  had  been 
so  well  conceived,  had  become  so  clear 
to  his  mind,  that  he  felt  no  hesitation  or 
embarrassment  as  he  knocked  at  the 
door.  Arabella  French  would,  no  doubt, 
bear  of  it  soon.  Well ; — she  must  hear 
of  it.  After  all  she  could  do  him  no  in- 
jury. 

He  was  shown  up  at  once  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  theie  he  found — ^Miss 
Stanbury  the  elder.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Gibson  I" 
she  said  at  once. 

"Is  anything  the  matter  with — dear 
Dorothy  ?  " 
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"  She  is  the  most  obstinate,  pig-headed 
young  woman  I  ever  came  across  since 
the  world  began." 

"  You  don't  say  so !  But  what  is  it, 
Miss  Stanbury  ?  " 

"What  is  "it?  Why  just  this.  No- 
thing on  earth  that  I  can  say  to  her  will 
induce  her  to  come  down  and  speak  to 
you." 

"  Have  I  offended  her  ?  " 

**  Offended  a  fiddlestick  I  Offence  in- 
deed !  An  offer  from  an  honest  man, 
with  her  friends'  approval,  and  a  fortune 
at  her  back  as  though  she  had  been  born 
with  a  gold  spoon  m  her  mouth  I  And 
she  tells  me  that  she  can't,  and  won't,  and 
wouldn't,  and  shouldn't,  as  though  I 
were  asking  her  to  walk  the  streets.  I 
declare  I  don't  know  what  has  come  to 
the  young  women  ;— or  what  it  is  they 
want.  One  would  have  thought  that 
butter  wouldn't  melt  in  her  mouth." 

"  But  what  is  the  reason,  Miss  Stan- 
bury  ?  " 

"  Oh,  reason !  You  don't  suppose 
people  give  reasons  in  these  days.  What 
reason  have  they  when  they  dress  them- 
selves up  with  bandboxes  on  their  scon- 
ces ?  Just  simply  the  old  reason — '  I 
do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell ; — why  I  can- 
not tell.' " 

"May  I  not  see  her  myself,  Miss  Stan- 
bury  ?  " 

"  I  can't  make  her  come  down-stairs 
to  you.  I've  been  at  her  the  whole 
morning,  Mr.  Gibson,  ever  since  daylight 
pretty  nearly.  She  came  into  my  room 
before  I  was  up  and  told  me  she  had 
made  up  her  mind.  I  have  coaxed,  and 
scolded,  and  threatened,  and  cried ; — 
but  if  she'd  been  a  milestone  it  couldn't 
have  been  of  less  use.  I  told  her  she 
might  go  back  to  Nuncombe,  and  she 
just  went  off  to  pack  up." 

"But  she's  not  to  go?" 

"  How  can  I  say  what  such  a  young 
woman  will  do?  I'm  never  allowed  a 
way  of  my  ow^n  for  a  moment.  There's 
Brooke  Burgess  been  scolding  me  at  that 
rate  I  didn't  know  whether  I  stood  on 
my  head  or  my  heels.  And  I  don't 
know  now." 

Thru  there  was  a  pause,  while  Mr. 
Gibson  was  endeavoring  to  decide  what 
would  now  be  his  best  course  of  action. 
"  Don't  you  think  she'll  ever  come  round, 
Miss  Stanbury  ?  " 

"I  don't  think  she'll  ever  come  any 


way  that  anybody  wants  her  to  come, 
Mr.  Gibson." 

"I  didn't  think  sfie  was  at  all  like 
that,"  said  Mr.  Gibson,  almost  in  tears. 

"  No, — ^nor  anybody  else.  I  have  been 
seeing  it  come  all  the  same.  It's  just 
the  Stanbury  perversity.  If  I'd  wanted 
to  keep  her  by  herself,  to  take  care  of 
me,  and  had  set  my  back  up  at  her  if 
she  spoke  to  a  man,  and  made  her  under- 
stand that  she  w^asn't  to  think  of  getting 
married,  she'd  have  been  making  eyes  at 
every  man  that  came  into  the  house.  It's 
just  what  one  gets  for  going  out  of  one's 
way.  I  did  think  she'd  be  so  happy, 
TVIr.  Gibson,  living  here  as  your  wife. 
She  and  I  between  us  could  have  man- 
aged for  you  so  nicely." 

Mr.  Gibson  was  silent  for  a  minute  or 
two,  during  which  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  room, — contemplating,  no 
doubt,  the  picture  of  married  life  which 
Miss  Stanbury  had  painted  for  him, — ^a 
picture  which,  as  it  seemed,  was  not  to 
be  realized.  "And  what  had  I  better 
do,  Miss  Stanbury  ?  "  he  asked  at  last. 

"  Do !  I  don't  know  what  you're  to 
do.  I'm  groom  enough  to  bring  a 
mare  to  water,  but  I  can't  make  her 
drink." 

"  Will  waiting  be  any  good  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  say  ?  I'll  tell  you  one 
thing  not  to  do.  Don't  go  and  phibmder 
with  those  girls  at  Heavitree.  It's  my 
belief  that  Doroihy  has  been  thinking  of 
them.    People  talk  to  her,  of  course." 

"I  wish  people  would  hold  their 
tongues.  People  are  so  indiscreet.  Peo- 
ple don't  know  how  much  harm  they  may 
do." 

"  You've  given  them  some  excuse,  you  . 
know,  Mr.  Gibson." 

This  was  very  ill-natured,  and  was 
felt  by  Mr.  Gibson  to  be  bo  rude,  that 
he  almost  turned  upon  his  patroness  in 
anger.  He  had  known  Dolly  for  not 
more  than  three  months,  and  had  devo- 
ted himself  to  her,  to  the  great  anger  of 
his  older  friends.  He  had  come  this 
morning  true  to  his  appointment,  ex- 
pecting that  others  would  keep  their 
promises  to  him,  as  he  was  ready  to 
keep  those  which  he  had  made; — and 
now  he  was  told  that  it  was  his  fault ! 
"I  do  think  that's  rather  hard,  Miss 
Stanbury,"  he  said. 

"  So  you  have,"  said  she  ; — "  nasty, 
slatternly  girls,  without  an  idea  inside 
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their  noddles.      But  it's  no  use  your 
scolding  me." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  scold,  Miss  Stan- 
bury." 

**  I've  done  all  that  I  could." 

"And  you  think  she  won't  see  me 
for  a  minute  ?  " 

''She  says  she  won't.     I  can't  bid 
Martha  carry  her  down." 

"Then,  perhaps,  I  had  better  leave 
you  for  the  present,"  said  Mr.  Gibson, 
after  another  pause.  So  he  went,  a  mel- 
ancholy, blighted  man.  Leaving  ihe 
Close,  he  passed  through  into  Southern- 
hay,  and  walked  across  by  the  new 
streets  towards  the  Heavitree  road.  He 
had  no  design  in  taking  this  route,  but 
he  went  on  till  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
house  in  which  Mrs.  French  lived.  As 
he  walked  slowly  by  it,  he  looked  up  at 
the  windows,  and  something  of  a  feel- 
ing of  romance  came  across  his  heart. 
Were  his  young  affections  buried  there, 
or  were  they  not?  And,  if  so,  with 
which  of  those  fair  girls  were  they  buried? 
For  the  last  two  years,  up  to  last  night, 
Camilla  had  certainly  been  in  the  ascend- 
ant. But  Arabella  was  a  sweet  young 
woman ;  and  there  had  been  a  time, — 
when  those  tender  passages  were  going 
on, — in  which  he  had  thought  that  no 
young  woman  ever  was  so  sweet.  A 
period  of  romance,  an  era  of  enthusiasm, 
a  short-lived,  delicious  holiday  of  hot- 
tongued  insanity  had  been  permitted  to 
him  in  his  youth ; — but  all  that  was  now 
over.  And  yet  here  he  was,  with  three 
strings  to  his  bow, — so  he  told  himself, 
— ^and  he  had  not  as  yet  settled  for  him- 
self the  great  business  ot  matrimony. 
He  was  inclined  to  think,  as  he  walked 
on,  that  he  would  walk  his  life  alone,  an 
active,  useful,  but  a  melancholy  man. 
After  such  experiences  as  his,  how  should 
he  ever  again  speak  of  his  heart  to  a  wo- 
man ?  During  this  walk,  his  mind  re- 
curred frequently  to  Dorothy  Stan  bury ; 
and,  doubtless,  he  thought  that  he  had 
often  spoken  of  his  heart  to  her.  He 
was  back  at  his  lodgings  before  three,  at 
which  hour  he  ate  an  early  dinner,  and 
then  took  the  afternoon  cathedral  service 
at  four.  The  evening  he  spent  at  home, 
thinking  of  the  romance  of  his  early  days. 
What  would  Miss  Stanbury  have  said, 
had  she  seen  him  in  his  easy  chair  be- 
hind the  "Exeter  Argus," — with  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth  ? 


In  the  meantime,  there  was  an  uncom 
fortable  scene  in  progress  between  Dor- 
othy and  her  aunt.      Brooke  Burgess, 
as  desired,  had  left  the   house  before 
eleven,  having  taken  upon  himself^  when 
consulted,  to  say  in  the  mildest  terms, 
that  he  thought  that,  in  general,  young 
women  should  not  be  asked  to  marry  if 
they  did   not  like   to; — which   opinion 
had   been  so  galling  to  Miss  Stanbury 
that  she  had  declared  that  he  had  so 
scolded   her,   that    she   did    not   know 
whether  she  was  standing  on  her  head 
or  her  heels.     As  soon  as  Mr.   Gibson 
left  her,  she  sat  herself  down,  and  fairly 
cried.    She  had  ardently  desired    this 
thing,  and  had  allowed  herself  to  think 
of  her  desire  as  of  one  that  would  cer- 
tainly be  accomplished.    Dorothy  would 
have  been  so  happy  as  the  wife  of  a 
clergyman!     Miss  Stanbury's   standard 
for  men  and  women  was  not  high.     She 
did  not  expect  others  to  be  as  self-sacri- 
ficing, as  charitable,  and  as  good  as  hei- 
self.     It  was  not  that  she  gave  to  her- 
self credit  for  such  virtues;    but  she 
thought  of  herself  as  one  who,  from  the 
|)eculiar  circumstances  of  life,  was  bound 
to  do  much  for  others.    There  was  no 
end  to  her  doing  good  for  others, — if 
only  the  others  would  allow  themselves 
to  be  governed  by  her.      She  did  not 
think  that  Mr.  Gibson  was  a  great  di- 
vine ;  but  she  perceived  that  he  was  a 
clergyman,  living  decently, — of  that  se- 
cret pipe  Miss  Stanbury  knew  nothing, — 
doing  his  duty  punctually,  and,  as  she 
thought,  very  much  in  want  of  a  wife. 
Then  there  was  her  niece,  Dolly, — soft, 
pretty,  feminine,  without  a  shilling,  and 
much  in  want  of  some  one  to  comfoit  and 
take  care  of  her.    What  could  be  better 
than  such  a  marriage  !     And  the  over- 
throw to  the  girls  with  the  big  chignons 
would  be  so  complete !     She  had  set  her 
mind  upon  it,  and  now  Dorothy  said  that} 
it    couldn't,  and    it  wouldn't,   and    it 
shouldn't  be  accomplished !     She  was  t  > 
bo  thrown  over  by  this  chit  of  a  girl,  as 
she  had  been  thrown  over  by  the  girl's 
brother!     And,  when  she  complained, 
the  girl  simply  offered  to  go  away ! 

At  about  twelve  Dorothy  came  creep- 
ing down  into  the  room  in  which  her 
aunt  was  sitting,  and  pretended  to  occu- 
py herself  on  some  piece  of  work*  For 
a  considerable  time, — for  three  minutes 
perhaps,— Miss  Stanbury  did  not  speak 
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She  had  resolved  that  she  would  not 
8peak  to  ber  niece  again, — at  least,  not 
f<ir  that  day.  She  would  let  the  ungrate- 
ful girl  know  how  miserable  she  had 
been  made.  But  at  the  close  of  the  three 
minutes  her  patience  was  exhausted. 
'*  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  "  she  said. 

^^  I  am  quilting  your  cap,  Aunt  Stan- 
bury." 

"Put  it  down.  You  shan't  do  any- 
thing for  me.  I  won't  have  you  touch 
my  things  any  more.  I  don't  like  pre- 
tended service." 

*'It  is  not  pretended,  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"I  say  it  IS  pretended.  Why  did  you 
pretend  to  me  that  yon  would  have  him 
when  you  had  made  up  your  mind 
against  it  all  the  time  ?  " 

"  But  I  hadn't— made  up  my  mind." 

"If  you  had  so  much  doubt  about  it, 
yon  might  have  done  what  I  wanted 
you." 

"  I  conldn't.  Aunt  Stanbury." 

*'  You  mean  yon  wouldn't.  I  wonder 
what  it  is  you  do  expect." 

"  I  don't  expect  anything,  Aunt  Stan- 
bury." 

"  No ;  and  I  don't  expect  anything. 
What  an  old  fool  I  am  ever  to  look  for 
any  comfort.  Why  should  I  think  that 
anybody  would  care  for  me  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  I  do  care  for  you." 

"  In  what  sort  of  way  do  you  show  it? 
You're  just  like  your  brother  Hugh. 
I've  disgraced  myself  to  that  man — pro- 
mising what  I  coold  not  perform.  I  de- 
clare it  makes  me  sick  when  I  think  of 
it.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  at  once  ?  " 
Dorothy  said  nothing  further,  but  sat 
with  the  cap  on  her  lap.  She  did  not 
dare  to  resume  her  needle,  and  she  did 
not  like  to  put  the  cap  aside,  as  by  doing 
so  it  would  seem  as  though  she  had  ac- 
cepted her  aunt's  prohibition  against  her 
work.  For  half  an  hour  she  sat  thus, 
during  which  time  Miss  Stanbury 
dropped  asleep.  She  woke  with  a  start, 
and  began  to  scold  again.  "  What's  the 
good  01  sitting  there  all  the  day,  with 
your  hands  before  you,  doing  nothing  ?  " 

But  Dorothy  had  been  very  busy. 
She  had  been  making  np  her  mind,  and 
had  determined  to  communicate  her  re- 
solution to  her  aunt.  "  Dear  aunt,"  she 
said,  "I've  been  thinking  of  something." 

"It's  too  late  now,"  said  Miss  Stan- 
bury. 

"  I  see  Fve  made  you  very  unhappy." 


"  Of  course  you  have." 

"  And  you  tl)ink  that  I'm  ungrateful. 
I'm  not  ungrateful,  and  I  don't  think 
that  Hugh  is." 

"  Never  mind  Hugh." 

"  Only  because  it  seems  so  hard  that 
you  should  take  so  much  trouble  about 
us,  and  that  then  there  should  be  so 
much  vexation." 

"  I  find  it  very  hard." 

"  So  I  think  that  I'd  better  go  back  to 
Nun  com  be." 

"  That's  what  you  call  gratitude." 

"I  don't  like  to  stay  here  and  make 
you  unhappy.  I  can't  think  that  I  ought 
to  have  done  what  you  asked  me,  be- 
cause I  did  not  feel  at  all  in  that  way 
about  Mr.  Gibson..  But  as  I  have  only 
disappointed  you,  it  will  be  better  that 
I  should  go  home.  I  have  been  very 
happy  here,— very." 

"  Bother ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Stanburv. 

"  I  have, — and  I  do  love  you,  though 
you  won't  believe  it.  But  I  am  sure  I 
oughtn't  to  remain  to  make  you  unhap- 
py. I  shall  never  forget  all  that  you 
have  done  for  me ;  and  though  you  call 
me  ungrateful,  I  am  not.  But  I  know 
that  I  ought  not  to  stay,  as  I  cannot  do 
what  you  wish.  So,  if  you  please,  I  will 
go  back  to  Nuncombe." 

"  You'll  not  do  anything  of  the  kind," 
said  Miss  Stanbury. 

"  But  it  will  be  better." 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  no  doubt.  I  suppose 
you're  tired  of  us  all." 

^*  It  is  not  that  I'm  tired.  Aunt  Stanbu- 
ry. It  isn't  that  at  all."  Dorothy  had 
now  become  red  up  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
"  But  I  cannot  stay  where  people  think 
that  I  am  ungrateful.  If  you  please. 
Aunt  Stanbury,  I  will  go."  Then,  of 
course,  there  was  a  compromise.  Doro- 
thy did  at  last  consent  to  remain  in  the 
Close,  but  only  on  condition  that  she 
should  be  forgiven  for  her  sin  in  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Gibson,  and  be  permitted  to 
go  on  with  ber  aunt's  cap. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
MONT    CBNIS. 

The  night  had  been  fine  and  warm, 
and  it  was  now  noon  on  a  fine  September 
day  when  the  train  from  Paris  reached 
St.  Michael,  on  the  route  to  Italy  by 
Mont  Cenis, — ^as  all  the  world  knows  St. 
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Michael  Uy  or  was  a  year  or  two  back, 
the  end  of  railway  travelling  in  that  di- 
rection. At  the  time  Mr.  Fell's  grand 
project  of  carrying  a  line  of  rails  over 
the  top  of  the  mountain  was  only  in  pre|>- 
aration,  and  the  journey  from  St.  Michael 
to  Susa  was  still  made  by  the  diligences, 
— those  dear  old  continental  coaches 
which  are  now  nearly  as  extinct  as  our 
own,  but  which  did  not  deserve  death  so 
fully  as  did  our  abominable  vehicles. 
The  coup6  of  a  diligence,  or,  better  still, 
the  banquette,  was  a  luxurious  mode  of 
travelling  as  compared  with  anything 
that  our  coaches  offered.  There  used  in- 
deed to  be  a  certain  halo  of  glory  round 
the  occupant  of  the  box  of  a  mail-coach. 
The  man  who  had  secured  that  seat  was 
supposed  to  know  something  about  the 
world,  and  to  be  such  a  one  that  the 
pass^engerd  sitting  behind  him  would  be 
proud  to  be  allowed  to  talk  to  him.  But 
the  prestige  of  the  position  was  greater 
than  the  comfort.  A  night  on  the  box 
of  a  mail-coach  was  but  a  bad  time,  and 
a  night  inside  a  mail-coach  was  a  night 
in  purgatory.  Whereas  a  seat  up  above, 
on  the  banquette  of  a  diligence  passing 
over  the  Alps,  with  room  for  the  feet, 
and  support  for  the  back,  with  plenty  of 
rugs  and  plenty  of  tobacco,  used  to  be 
on  the  Mont  Cenis,  and  still  is  on  some 
other  mountain  passes,  a  very  comfort- 
able mode  of  seeing  a  mountain  route. 
For  those  desirous  of  occupying  the 
coupe,  or  the  three  front  seats  of  the 
body  of  the  vehicle,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  difficulties  frequently  arose;  and 
that  such  difficulties  were  very  common 
at  St.  Michael.  There  would  be  two  or 
three  of  those  enormous  vehicles  prepar- 
ing to  start  for  the  mountain,  whereas 
it  would  appear  that  twelve  or  fifteen 
passengers  had  come  down  from  Paris 
armed  with  tickets  assuring  them  that 
this  preferable  mode  of  travelling  should 
be  theirs.  And  then  assertions  would  be 
made,  somewhat  recklessly,  by  the  offi- 
cials, to  the  effect  that  all  the  diligence 
was  coup6.  It  would  generally  be  the 
case  that  some  middle-aged  Englishman 
who  could  not  speak  French  would  go 
to  the  wall,  together  with  his  wife. 
Middle-aged  Englishmen  with  their 
wives,  who  can't  speak  French,  can 
nevertheless  be  very  angry,  and  threaten 
loudly,  when  they  suppose  themselves  to 
be  ill-treated.     A  middle-aged  English- 


man, though  he  can't  speak  a  word 
of  French,  won't  believe  a  French  offi- 
cial who  tells  him  that  the  diligence  is 
all  coup6,  when  he  finds  himself  with 
his  unfortunate  partner  in  a  round-about 
place  behind  with  two  priests,  a  dirty 
man  who  looks  like  a  brigand,  a  ^ick 
maid-servant,  and  three  agricultural  la- 
borers. The  attempt,  however,  was 
frequently  made,  and  thus  there  used  to 
be  occasionally  a  little  noise  round  the 
bureau  at  St.  Michael. 

On  the  morning  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, two  Englishmen  had  just  made  good 
their  claim,  each  independently  of  the 
other,  each  without  having  heard  or  seen 
the  other,  when  two  American  ladies, 
coming  up  very  tardily,  endeavored  to 
prove  their  rights.  The  ladies  were 
without  other  companions,  and  were  not 
fluent  with  their  French,  but  were  clear- 
ly entitled  to  their  seats.  They  were 
told  that  the  conveyance  was  all  coup6, 
but  perversely  would  not  believe  the 
statement.  The  official  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  signified  that  his  ultima- 
tum had  been  pronounced.  What  can 
an  official  do  in  such  circumstances,  when 
more  coup6  passengers  are  sent  to  him 
than  the  coupes  at  his  command  will 
hold  ?  "  But  we  have  paid  for  the  coupe," 
said  the  elder  American  lady,  with  con- 
siderable indignation,  though  her  French 
was  impei'fect ; — ^for  American  ladies  un- 
derstand their  rights.  "  Bah  ;  yes  ;  you 
have  paid  and  you  shall  go.  What  would 
you  have  ?  "  "  We  would  have  what  we 
have  paid  for,"  said  the  American  lady. 
Then  the  official  rose  from  his  stool  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders  again,  and  mnde 
a  motion  with  both  his  liands,  intended 
to  show  that  the  thing  was  finished.  '^  It 
is  a  robbery,"  said  the  elder  American 
lady  to  the  younger.  "  I  should  not  mind, 
only  you  are  so  unwell."  "  It  will  not 
kill  me,  I  dare  say,"  said  the  younger. 
Then  one  of  the  English  gentlemen  de- 
clared that  his  place  was  very  much  at 
the  service  of  the  invalid, — and  the 
other  Englishman  declared  that  his 
also  was  at  the  service  of  the  invalid's 
companion.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the 
two  men  recognized  each  other.  One 
was  ^r.  Glascock,  on  his  way  to  Naples, 
and  the  other  was  Mr.  Trevelyan,  on  his 
way, — ^he  knew  not  whither. 

Upon  this,  of  course,  they  spoke  to 
each  other.    In  London  they  had  been 
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well  acqaainted,  each  having  been  an  in- 
timate gnest  at  the  hoase  of  old  Ladj 
Milhorongh.  And  each  knew  something 
of  the  other's  recent  histoiy.  Mr.  Glas- 
cock was  aware,  as  was  all  the  world, 
that  Trerelyan  had  quarrelled  with  his 
wife ;  and  Trerelyan  was  aware  that  Mr. 
G\2L»cock  bad  been  spoken  of  as  the  sui- 
tor to  his  own  sister-in-law.  Of  that 
Tif*it  which  3Ir.  Glascock  had  made  to 
Xuncombe  Putney,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  Nora  had  behaved  to  her  lover, 
Trevelyan  knew  nothing.  Their  greet- 
ings spoken,  their  first  topic  of  conver- 
sation was,  of  course,  the  injury  proposed 
to  be  done  to  the  American  ladies,  and 
whii-h  would  now  fall  upon  them.  They 
went  into  the  waiting-room  together,  and 
during  such  toilet  as  they  could  make 
there,  grumbled  furiously.  They  would 
take  post  horses  over  tlie  mount'iin,  not 
from  any  love  of  solitary  grandeur,  but 
in  order  that  they  might  make  the  com- 
pany pay  for  its  iniquity.  But  it  was 
soon  apparent  to  them  that  they  them- 
selves had  no  ground  of  complaint,  and 
as  everybody  was  very  civil,  and  as  a 
seat  in  the  banquette  over  the  heads  of 
the  American  ladies  was  provided  for 
them,  and  as  the  man  from  the  bureau 
came  and  apologized,  they  consented  to 
be  pacified,  and  ended,  of  course,  by  tip- 
]>ing  halfa-dozeii  of  the  servants  about 
the  yard.  Mr.  Glascock  had  a  man  of 
his  own  with  him,  who  was  very  nearly 
being  put  on  to  the  same  t^eat  with  his 
master  as  an  extra  civility ;  but  this  in- 
convenience was  at  last  avoided.  Hav- 
ing settled  these  little  difficulties,  they 
went  in  to  breakfast  in  the  buffet. 

There  could  be  no  better  breakfast 
tlian  used  to  be  given  in  the  buffet  at 
the  railway  terminus  at  St.  Michael.  The 
company  might  occasionally  be  led  into 
errors  about  that  question  of  coupe  seats, 
but  in  reference  to  their  provisions,  they 
set  an  example  which  might  be  of  great 
use  to  us  here  in  England.  It  is  proba- 
bly the  case  that  breakfasts  for  travellers 
are  not  so  frequently  needed  here  as  they 
are  on  the  Continent ;  but,  still,  there  is 
often  to  be  found  a  crowd  of  people  ready 
to  eat  if  only  the  wherewithal  were  there. 
We  are  often  told  in  our  newspapera 
that  England  is  disgraced  by  this  and  by 
that;  by  the  unreadiness  of  our  army, 
by  the  unfitness  of  our  navy,  by  the  ir- 
rationality of  our  laws,  by  the  immobil- 


ity of  our  prejudices,  and  what  not ;  but 
the  real  disgrace  of  England  is  the  rail- 
way sandwich, — ^that  wtiited  sepulchre, 
fiiir  enough  outside,  but  so  meagre,  poor, 
and  spiritless  within,  such  a  thing  of 
shreds  and  parings,  such  a  dab  of  food, 
telling  us  that  the  poor  bone  whence  it 
was  scraped  had  been  made  utterly  bare 
before  it  was  sent  into  the  kitchen  for 
the  soup  pot.  In  France  one  does  get 
f«>od  at  the  railway  stations,  and  at  St. 
Michael  the  breakfast  was  unexceptional. 

Our  two  friends  seated  themselves 
near  to  the  American  ladies,  and  were, 
of  course,  thanked  for  their  politenes^s. 
American  women  are  taught  by  the  hab- 
its of  their  country  to  thiuk  that  men 
should  give  way  to  them  more  abso- 
lutely than  is  in  accordance  with  the 
practices  of  life  in  Europe.  A  seat  in  a 
public  conveyance  in  the  States,  when 
merely  occupied  by  a  man,  used  to  be 
regarded  by  any  woman  as  being  at  her 
service  as  completely  as  though  it  were 
vacant.  One  woman  indicating  a  place 
to  another  would  point  with  equal  free- 
dom to  a  man  or  a  space.  It  is  said  that 
this  is  a  little  altered  now,  and  that  Euro- 
pean views  on  this  subject  are  spreading 
themselves.  Our  two  ladies,  however, 
who  were  pretty,  clever-looking,  and  at- 
tractive even  after  the  night's  journey, 
were  manifestly  more  impressed  with 
the  villany  of  the  French  officials  than 
they  were  wnth  the  kindness  of  their 
English  neighbors. 

"  And  nothing  can  be  done  to  punish 
them  ?  "  said  the  younger  of  them  to  Mr. 
Glascock. 

'^Nothing,  I  should  think,''  said  he. 
"  Nothing  will,  at  any  rate." 

^'And  you  will  not  get  back  your 
money?"  said  the  elder, — who,  though 
the  elder,  was  probably  not  much  above 
twentv. 

"  Well ; — no.  Time  is  money,  they  say. 
It  would  take  thrice  the  value  of  the  time 
in  money,  and  then  one  would  probably 
fail.  They  have  done  very  well  for  us, 
and  I  suppose  there  are  difficulties." 

"  It  couldn't  have  taken  place  in  our 
country,"  said  the  younger  lady.  "All 
the  same,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you.  It  would  not  have  been  nice  for 
us  to  have  to  go  up  into  the  banquette." 

"  Thev  would  have  put  you  into  the 
interior." 

"And  that  would  have  been  worse. 
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I  hate  being  put  anywhere, — as  if  I  were 
a  sheep.  It  seems  so  odd  to  ds,  that  yon 
here  should  be  all  so  tame." 

"Do  you  mean  the  English,  or  the 
French,  or  the  world  in  general  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  ?  " 

"We  mean  Europeans,"  said  the 
younger  lady,  who  was  better  after  her 
breakfast-  "  But  then  we  think  that  the 
French  have  something  of  compensation, 
in  their  manners,  and  their  ways  of  life, 
their  climate,  the  beauty  of  their  cities, 
and  their  general  management  of  things." 

"  They  are  very  great  in  many  ways, 
no  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Glascock. 

"  They  do  understand  living  better 
than  you  do,"  said  the  elder. 

"  Everything  is  so  much  brighter  with 
them,"  said  the  younger. 

"  They  contrive  to  give  a  grace  to 
every-day  existence,"  said  the  elder. 

"  There  is  such  a  welcome  among 
them  for  strangere,"  said  the  younger. 

"Particularly  in  reference  lo  places 
taken  in  the  coup^,"  said  Trevelyan,  who 
had  hardly  spoken  before. 

"  Ah,  that  is  an  affair  of  honesty," 
said  the  elder.  "  If  we  want  honesty,  I 
believe  we  must  go  back  to  the  stars 
and  stripes." 

Mr.  Glascock  looked  up  from  his  plate 
almost  aghast.  He  said  nothing,  how- 
ever, but  called  for  the  waiter,  and  paid 
for  his  breakfast.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  travelling 
friendship  engendered  between  the  ladies 
and  our  two  friends  before  the  diligence 
had  left  the  railway  yard.  They  were 
two  Miss  Spaldings,  going  on  to  Flor- 
ence, at  which  place  they  had  an  uncle, 
who  was  minister  from  the  States  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  ;  and  they  were  not  at 
all  unwilling  to  receive  such  little  civilities 
as  gentlemen  can  give  to  ladies  when 
travelling.  The  whole  party  intended 
to  sleep  at  Turin  that  night,  and  they 
were  altogether  on  good  terms  with  each 
other  when  they  started  on  the  journey 
from  St.  Michael. 

"Clever  women  those,"  said  Mr.  Glas- 
cock, as  soon  as  they  had  arranged  their 
legs  and  arms  in  the  banquette. 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

"  American  women  always  are  clever, 
— and  are  almost  always  pretty." 

"  I  do  not  like  them,"  said  Trevelyan 
— who  in  these  days  was  in  a  mood  to 
like  nothing.   "  They  are  exigeant ; — and 


then  they  are  so  hard.  They  want  the 
weakness  that  a  woman  ought  to  have." 

"That  comes  from  what  they  would  call 
your  insular  prejudice.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  less  self-assertion  on  the  part  of 
women  than  is  customary  with  them.  We 
prefer  women  to  rule  us  by  seeming  to 
yield.  In  the  States,  as  I  take  it,  the  wo- 
men never  yield,  and  the  men  have  to  fight 
their  own  battles  with  other  tactics." 

"  I  don't  know  what  their  tactics  are." 

"  They  keep  their  distance.  The  men 
live  much  by  themselves,  as  though 
they  knew  they  would  not  have  a 
chance  in  the  presence  of  their  wives 
and  daughters.  Nevertheless  they  don't 
manage  these  things  badly.  You  very 
rarely  hear  of  an  American  being  sepa- 
rated from  his  wife." 

The  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  his 
mouth,  than  Mr.  Glascock  knew,  and 
remembered,  and  felt  what  he  had  said. 
There  are  occasions  in  which  a  man  sins 
so  deeply  against  fitness  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  hour,  that  it  becomes  im- 
possible for  him  to  slur  over  his  sin  as 
though  it  had  not  been  committed. 
There  are  certain  little  peccadilloes  in 
society  which  one  can  manage  to  throw 
behind  one,  —perhaps  with  some  difiiculty 
and  awkwardness ;  but  still  they  are 
put  aside,  and  conversation  goes  on, 
though  with  a  hitch.  But  there  are 
graver  offences,  the  gravity  of  which 
strikes  the  offender  so  seriously  that  it 
becomes  impossible  for  him  to  seem 
even  to  ignore  his  own  iniquity.  Ashes 
must  be  eaten  publicly,  and  sackcloth 
worn  before  the  eyes  of  men  It  was  so 
now  with  poor  Mr.  Glascock.  He 
thought  about  it  for  a  moment, — whether 
or  no  it  was  possible  that  he  should  con- 
tinue his  remarks  about  the  American 
ladies,  without  betraying  his  own  con- 
sciousness of  the  thing  that  he  had  done, 
and  he  found  that  it  was  quite  impossible. 
He  knew  that  he  was  red  up  to  his  hairs, 
and  hot,  and  that  his  blood  tingled.  His 
blushes,  indeed,  would  not  be  seen  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  banquette;  but  he 
could  not  overcome  the  heat  and  the 
tingling.  There  was  silence  for  about 
three  minutes,  and  then  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  best  for  him  to  confess  his  own 
fault.  "  Trevelyan,"  he  said,  "  I  am  very 
sorry  for  the  allusion  that  I  made.  I 
ought  to  have  been  less  awkward,  and  I 
beg  your  pardon." 
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*'It  does  not  matter,"  said  Trevelyan. 
"Of  course  I  know  that  everybody  is 
talking  of  it  behind  my  back.  I  am  not 
to  expect  that  people  will  be  silent  be- 
cause I  am  unhappy." 

"Nevertheless  I  beg  your  pardon," 
said  the  other. 

There  was  but  little  further  conversa- 
tion between  them  till  they  reached 
Lanslebourg,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
at  which  place  they  occupied  themselves 
with  getting  coffee  for  the  two  American 
ladies.  The  Miss  Spaldings  took  their 
coffee  almost  with  as  mucb  grace  as 
though  it  had  been  handed  to  them  by 
Frenchmen.  And  indeed  they  were 
very  gracious, — as  is  the  nature  of  Amer- 
ican ladies  in  spite  of  that  hardness  of 
which  Trevelyan  had  complained.  They 
assume  an  intimacy  readily,  with  no  ap- 
pearance of  impropriety,  and  are  at  their 
ease  easily.  When,  therefore,  they  were 
banded  out  of  their  carriage  by  Mr. 
Glascock,  the  bystanders  at  Lanslebourg 
might  have  thought  that  the  whole  party 
had  been  travelling  together  from  New 
York.  "  What  should  we  have  done  if  you 
hadn't  taken  pity  on  us  ?  "  said  the  elder 
lady.  '*  I  don't  think  we  could  have 
climbed  up  into  that  high  place ;  and  look 
at  the  crowd  that  have  come  out  of  the 
inteiior.  A  man  has  some  advantages 
after  all." 

"  I  am  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
tbey  are,"  said  Mr.  Glascock. 

"  He  can  give  up  his  place  to  a  lady, 
and  can  climb  up  into  a  banquette." 

"  And  he  can  be  a  member  of  Con- 
gress," said  the  younger.  "  I'd  sooner 
be  senator  from  Massachusetts  than  be 
the  Queen  of  England." 

"  So  would  I,"  said  Mr.  Glascock. 
"I'm  glad  we  can  agree  about  one 
thing." 

The  two  gentlemen  agreed  to  walk  up 
the  moimtain  together,  and  with  some 
trouble  induced  the  conductor  to  per- 
mit them  to  do  so.  Why  conductors  of 
diligences  should  object  to  such  relief  to 
their  horses  the  ordinary  Englishman 
can  hardly  understand.  But  m  truth 
they  feel  so  deeply  the  responsibility 
whfch  attaches  itself  to  their  shepherd- 
ing of  their  sheep,  that  they  are  always 
fearing  lest  some  poor  lamb  should  go 
astray  on  the  mountain  side.  And 
though  the  road  be  broad  and  very 
plainly    marked,   the    conductor  never 


feels  secure  that  his  passenger  will  find 
his  way  safely  to  the  summit.  He  likes 
to  know  that  each  of  his  flock  is  in  his 
right  place,  and  disapproves  altogether 
of  an  erratic  spirit.  But  Mr.  Glascock 
at  last  prevailed,  and  the  two  men  start- 
ed together  up  the  mountain.  When 
the  permission  has  been  once  obt:uned 
the  walker  may  be  sure  that  his  guide 
and  shepherd  will  not  desert  him. 

"  Of  course  I  know,"  said  Trevelyan, 
when  the  third  twist  up  the  mountain 
had  been  overcome,  "that  people  talk 
about  me  and  my  wife.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  punishment  for  the  mistake  that  one 
makes." 

"It  is  a  sad  affair  altogether." 

"The  saddest  in  the  world.  Lady 
Milborough  has  no  doubt  spoken  to  you 
about  it." 

"  Well ; — yes ;  she  has." 

"  How  could  she  help  it  ?  I  am  not 
such  a  fool  as  to  suppose  that  people  are 
to  hold  their  tongues  about  me  more 
than  they  do  about  others.  Intimate  as 
she  is  with  you,  of  course  she  has  spoken 
to  you." 

"  I  was  in  hopes  that  something  might 
have  been  done  by  this  time." 

"Nothing  has  been  done.  Some- 
times I  think  I  shall  put  an  end  to  my- 
self, it  makes  me  so  wretched." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  agree  to  forget 
and  forgive  and  have  done  with  it?" 

"That  is  so  easily  said ; — so  easily  said." 
After  this  they  walked  on  in  silence 
for  a  considerable  distance.  Mr.  Glas- 
cock was  not  anxious  to  talk  about 
Trevelyan's  wife,  but  he  did  wish  to  ask 
a  question  or  two  about  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan's sister,  if  only  this  could  be  done 
without  telling  too  much  of  his  own 
secret.  "There's  nothing  I  think  so 
grand  as  walking  up  a  mountain,"  he 
said  after  a  while. 

"It's  all  very  well,"  said  Trevelyan, 
in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  imply  that  to 
him  in  his  present  miserable  condition 
all  recreations,  exercises,  and  occupa- 
tions were  mere  leather  and  prunella. 

"I  don't  mean,  you  know,  in  the 
Alpine  Club  way,"  said  Glascock.  "  I'm 
too  old  and  too  stiff  for  that.  But  when 
the  path  is  good,  and  the  air  not  too 
cold,  and  when  it  is  neither  snowing, 
nor  thawing,  nor  raining,  and  when  the 
sun  isn't  hot,  and  you've  got  plenty  of 
time,  and  know  that  you  can  stop  any 
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moment  you  like  and  be  pushed  up  by  a 
carriage,  I  do  think  walking  up  a  moun- 
tain 18  very  fine, — if  you've  got  proper 
shoes,  and  a  good  stick,  and  it  isn't  too 
soon  after  dinner.  There's  nothing  like 
the  air  of  Alps."  And  Mr.  Glascock 
renewed  his  pace,  and  stretched  himself 
against  the  hill  at  the  rate  of  three  miles 
an  hour. 

"  I  used  to  be  very  fond  of  Switzer- 
land," said  Trevelyan,  "l>ut  I  don't  care 
about  it  now.  My  eye  has  lost  all  its 
taste." 

''It  isn't  the  eye,"  said  Glascock. 

"  Well ;  no.  The  truth  is  that  when 
one  is  absolutely  unhappy  one  cannot 
revel  in  the  imagination.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  the  miseries  of  poetfl." 

"I  think  myself,"  said  Glascock, 
'^  that  a  poet  should  have  a  good  diges- 
tion. By-the-bye,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and 
her  sister  went  down  to  Nuncombe  Put- 
ney, in  Devonshire." 

"  They  did  go  there." 

"Have  they  moved  since?  A  very 
pretty  place  is  Nuncombe  Putney.'.' 

"  You  have  been  there,  then  ?  " 

Mr.  Glascock  blushed  again.  He  was 
certainly  an  awkward  man,  saying 
things  that  he  ought  not  to  say,  and 
telling  secrets  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  told.  "Well; — yes.  I  have  been 
there — as  it  happens." 

"  Just  lately  do  you  mean  ?  " 

Mr.  Glascock  paused,  hoping  to  find 
his  way  out  of  the  scrape,  but  soon  per- 
ceived that  there  was  no  way  out.  He 
could  not  lie,  even  in  an  affair  of  love, 
and  was  altogether  destitute  of  those 
honest  subterfuges, — subterfuges  honest 
in  such  position, —  of  which  a  dozen 
would  have  been  at  once  at  the  com- 
mand of  any  woman,  and  ^ith  one  of 
which,  sufficient  for  the  moment,  most 
men  would  have  been  able  to  arm  them- 
selves. "Indeed,  yes,"  he  said,  almost 
stammering  as  he  spoke.  "  It  was  late- 
ly;— since  your  wife  went  there."  Tre- 
velyan, though  he  Lad  been  told  of  the 
possibility  of  Mr.Glascock's  couitship,  felt 
himself  almost  aggrieved  by  this  man's 
intrusion  on  his  wife's  retreat.  Had  he 
not  sent  her  there  that  she  might  be  pri<r 
vate ;  and  what  right  had  any  one  to  in- 
vade such  privacy  ?  "I  suppose  I  had 
better  tell  the  truth  at  once,"  said  Mr. 
Glascock.    "  I  went  to  see  Miss  Rowley." 

"  Oh,  indeed." 


"  My  secret  will  be  safe  with  you,  I 
know." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  a 
secret,"  said  Trevelyan.  **  I  should  have 
thought  that  they  would  have  told  me." 

"  I  don't  see  that.  However,  it  doesn't 
matter  much.  I  got  nothing  by  my 
journey.  Are  the  ladies  still  at  Nun- 
combe Putney  ?  " 

"  No,  they  have  moved  from  there  to 
London." 

"  Not  back  to  Curzon  street  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  no.  There  is  no  house  in 
Curzon  street  for  them  now."  This  was 
said  in  a  tone  so  sad  that  it  almost  made 
Mr.  Glascock  weep.  "  They  are  staying 
with  an  aunt  of  theirs, — out  to  the  east 
of  the  city." 

"  At  St.  Diddulph's  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  —  with  Mr.  Outhouse,  the 
clergyman  there.  You  can't  conceive 
what  it  is  not  to  be  able  to  see  your  own 
child  ;  and  yet,  how  can  I  take  the  boy 
fi*om  her  ? '' 

"  Of  course  not.     He's  only  a  baby." 

"  And  yet  all  this  is  brought  on  me 
solely  by  her  obstinacy.  God  knows, 
however,  I  don't  want  to  say  a  word 
against  her.  People  choose  to  say  that 
I  am  to  blame,  and  they  may  say  so  for 
me.  Nothing  that  any  one  may  say  can 
add  anything  to  the  weight  that  I  have 
to  bear."  Then  they  walked  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  in  silence,  and  in  due 
time  were  picked  up  by  their  proper 
shepherd  and  carried  down  to  Susa  at  a 
pace  that  would  give  an  English  coach- 
man a  concussion  of  the  brain. 

Why  passengers  for  Turin,  who  reach 
Susa  dusty,  tired,  and  sleepy,  should  be 
detained  at  that  place  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  instead  of  being  forwarded  to  their 
beds  in  the  great  city,  is  never  made 
very  apparent.  All  travelling  officials 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  are  very 
slow  in  their  manipulation  of  luggage  ; 
but  as  they  are  equally  correct  we  will 
find  the  excuse  for  their  tardiness  in  the 
latter  quality.  The  hour  and  a  half, 
however,  is  a  necessity,  and  it  is  very 
erievons.  On  this  occasion  the  two 
Miss  Spaldings  ate  their  supper,  and  the 
two  gentlemen  waited  on  them.  The 
ladies  had  learned  to  regard  at  any  rate 
Mr.  Glascock  as  their  own  property,  and 
received  his  services  graciously  indeed, 
but  quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  When 
he  was  sent  from  their  peculiar  comer 
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of  the  big,  dirty  refreshment  room  to 
the  Bupper-table  to  fetch  an  apple,  and 
then  desired  to  change  it  because  the 
one  which  he  had  brought  was  spotted, 
he  rather  liked  it.  And  when  he  sat 
down  with  his  knees  near  to  theirs, 
actually  trying  to  eat  a  large  Italian 
apple  himself  simply  because  they  had 
eaten  one,  and  discussed  with  them  the 
passage  over  the  Mount  Cenis,  he  began 
to  think  that  Susa  was,  after  all,  a  place 
in  which  an  hour  and  a  half  might  be 
whirled  away  without  much  cause  for 
complaint. 

"  We  only  stay  one  night  at  Turin," 
said  Caroline  Spalding,  the  elder. 

"  And  we  shall  have  to  start  at  ten, — 
to  ^et  through  to  Florence  to-morrow," 
said  Olivia,  the  younger.  "  Isn't  it  cruel, 
wasting  all  this  time  when  we  might  be 
in  bed  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  complain  of  the 
cruelty,"  said  Mr.  Glascock. 

"  We  should  have  fared  in6nitely 
worse  if  we  hadn't  met  you,"  said  Caro- 
line Spalding. 

"  But  our  repnblic-an  simplicity  won't 
allow  us  to  assert'  that  even  your  society 
is  better  than  going  to  bed,  after  a  jour- 
ney of  thirty  hours,"  said  Olivia. 

In  the  meantime  Trevelyan  was  roam- 
ing about  the  station  moodily  by  himself, 
and  the  place  is  one  not  apt  to  restore 
cheerfulness  to  a  moody  man  by  any  re- 
sources of  its  own.  When  the  time  for 
departure  came  Mr.  Glascock  sought  him 
and  found  him;  but  Trevelyan  had 
chosen  a  comer  for  himself  in  a  carriage, 
and  declared  that  he  would  rather  avoid 
the  ladies  for  the  present.  "  Don't  think 
me  uncivil  to  leave  you,"  he  said,  "  but 
the  truth  is,  Idon't  like  American  ladies." 

"  I  do  rather,''  said  Mr.  Glascock. 

"  You  can  say  that  I've  got  a  head- 
ache," said  Trevelyan,  So  Mr.  Glas^ 
cock  returned  to  his  friends,  and  did  say 
that  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  a  headache.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  a  name  had  been 
mentioned  between  them. 

"  Mr.  Trevelyan !  What  a  pretty  name ! 
It  sounds  like  a  novel,"  said  Olivia. 

**  A  very  clever  man,"  said  Mr.  Glas- 
cock, "and  much  liked  by  his  own 
circle.  But  ho  has  had  trouble,  and  is 
unhappy." 

"  He  looks  unhappy,"  said  Caroline. 

"The  most  miserable  looking  man  I 
ever  saw  in*my  life,"  said  Olivia.    Then 


it  was  agreed  between  them  as  they 
went  up  to  Trompetta's  hotel,  that  they 
would  go  on  together  by  the  ten  o'clock 
train  to  Florence. 

CHAPTER  XXXVni. 
VEKDICr  OP  THE  JURY — '*  MAD,  MY  LOBD." 

Trevelyan  was  left  alone  at  Turin 
when  Mr.  Glascock  went  on  to  Florence 
with  his  fiiir  American  friends.  It  was 
imperatively  necessary  that  he  should 
remain  at  Turin,  though  he  had  no  busi- 
ness there  of  any  kind  whatever,  and 
did  not  know  a  single  person  in  the  city. 
And  of  all  towns  in  Italy  Turin  has  per- 
haps less  of  attraction  to  offer  to  the 
solitary  visitor  than  any  other.  It  is 
new  and  parallelogram matic  as  an  Ameri- 
can town,  is  very  cold  in  cold  weather, 
veiy  hot  in  hot  weather,  and  now  that  it 
has  been  robbed  of  its  life  as  a  capital, 
is  as  dull  and  uninteresting  as  though  it 
were  German  or  Fnglish.  There  is  the 
Armory,  and  the  river  Po,  and  a  good 
hotel.  But  what  are  these  things  to  a 
man  who  is  forced  to  live  alone  in  a 
place  for  four  days,  perhaps  a  week? 
Trevelyan  was  bound  to  remain  at  Turin 
till  he  should  hear  from  Bozzle.  No  one 
but  Bozzle  knew  his  address ;  and  he 
could  do  nothing  till  Bozzle  should  have 
communicated  to  him  tidings  of  what 
was  being  done  at  St.  Diddulph's. 

There  is  perhaps  no  great  social  question 
so  imperfectly  understood  among  us  at  the 
present  day  as  that  which  refers  to  the 
line  which  divides  sanity  from  insanity. 
That  this  man  is  sane  and  that  other 
unfortunately  mad  we  do  know  well 
enough ;  and  we  know  also  that  one  man 
may  be  subject  to  various  hallucinations, 
— may  fancy  himself  to  be  a  teapot,  or 
what  not, — and  yet  be  in  such  a  condi- 
tion of  mind  as  to  call  for  no  intei-ven- 
tion  either  on  behalf  of  his  friends,  or 
of  the  law ;  while  another  may  be  in 
possession  of  intellectual  faculties  capa- 
ble of  lucid  exertion  for  the  highest 
purposes,  and  yet  be  so  mad  that  bodily 
restraint  upon  him  is  indispensable.  We 
know  that  the  sane  man  is  responsible 
for  what  he  does^  and  that  the  insane 
man  is  irresponsible;  but  we  do  not 
know, — we  only  guess  wildly,  at  the  state 
of  mind  of  those,  who  now  and  again 
act  like  madmen,  though  no  court  or 
council  of  experts  has  declared  them  to 
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be  mad.  The  bias  of  the  public  mind  is 
to  press  heavily  on  such  men  till  the  law 
attempts  to  touch  them,  as  though  they 
were  thoroughly  responsible ;  and  then, 
when  the  law  interferes,  to  screen  them 
as  though  they  were  altogether  irrespon- 
sible. The  same  juryman  who  would 
find  a  man  mad  who  has  murdered  a 
young  woman,  would  in  private  life  ex- 
press a  desire  that  the  same  young  man 
should  be  hung,  crucified,  or  skinned 
alive,  if  be  had  moodily  and  without 
reason  broken  his  faith  to  the  young 
woman  in  lieu  of  killing  her.  Now  Tre- 
velyan  was,  in  truth,  mad  on  the  subject 
of  his  wife's  alleged  infidelity.  He  had 
abandoned  everything  that  he  valued  in 
the  world,  and  had  made  himself  wretch- 
ed in  every  affair  of  life,  because  he 
could  not  submit  to  acknowledge  to  him- 
self the  possibility  of  error  on  his  own 
part.  For  that,  in  truth,  was  the  condi- 
tion of  his  mind.  He  had  never  hitherto 
believed  that  she  had  been  false  to  her 
vow,  and  had  sinned  against  him  irre- 
deemably ;  but  he  thought  that  in  her 
regard  for  another  man  she  had  slighted 
him ;  and,  so  thinking,  he  had  subjected 
her  to  a  severity  of  rebuke  which  no 
high-spirited  woman  could  have  borne. 
His  wife  had  not  tried  to  bear  it, — in  her 
indignation  had  not  stiiven  to  cure  the 
evil.  Then  had  come  his  resolution  that 
she  should  submit,  or  part  from  him ;  and, 
having  so  resolved,  nothing  could  shake 
him.  Though  every  friend  he  possessed 
was  now  against  him, — ^includmg  even 
Lady  Milborough, — ^he  was  certain  that 
he  was  right.  Had  not  his  wife  sworn 
to  obey  him,  and  was  not  her  whole  con- 
duct one  tissue  of  disobedience  ?  Would 
not  the  man  who  submitted  to  this  find 
himself  driven  to  submit  to  things 
worse  ?  Let  her  own  her  fault,  let  her 
submit,  and  then  she  should  come  back 
to  him. 

Pie  had  not  considered,  when  his  reso- 
lutions to  this  effect  were  first  forming 
themselves,  that  a  separation  between  a 
man  and  his  wife  once  effected  cannot  be 
annulled,  and  as  it  were  cured,  so  as  to 
leave  no  cicatrice  behind.  Gradually,  as 
he  spent  day  after  day  in  thinking  on  this 
one  subject,  he  came  to  feel  that  even 
were  his  wife  to  submit,  to  own  her  fault 
humbly,  and  to  come  back  to  him,  this 
very  coming  back  would  in  itself  be  a 
new  wound.     Could  he  go  out  again 


with  his  wife  on  his  arm  to  the  houses 
of  those  who  knew  that  he  had  repudia- 
ted her  because  of  her  friendship  with 
another  man  ?  Could  he  open  again 
that  house  in  Curzon  street,  and  let 
things  go  on  quietly  as  they  had  gone 
before  ?  He  told  himself  that  it  was  im- 
possible ; — that  he  and  she  were  ineffably 
disgraced ; — that  if  reunited,  they  must 
live  buried  out  of  sight  in  some  remote 
distance.  And  he  told  himself,  also, 
that  he  could  never  be  with  her  again 
night  or  day  without  thinking  of  the 
separation.  His  happiness  had  been  ship- 
wrecked. 

Then  he  had  put  himself  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Bozzle,  and  Mr.  Bozzle  had 
taught  him  that  women  very  often  do  go 
astray.  Mr.  Bozzle's  idea  of  female  vir- 
tue was  not  high,  and  he  had  opportuni- 
ties of  implanting  his  idea  on  his  client's 
mind.  Trevelyan  hated  the  man.  He 
was  filled  with  disgust  by  Bozzle's  words, 
and  was  made  miserable  by  Bozzle's 
presence.  Yet  he  came  gradually  to  be- 
lieve in  Bozzle.  Bozzle  alone  believed 
in  him.  There  was  none  but  Bozzle  who 
did  not  bid  him  to  submit  himself  to  his 
disobedient  wife.  And  then,  as  he  came 
to  believe  in  Bozzle,  he  grew  to  be  more 
and  more  assured  that  no  one  but  Boz- 
zle could  tell  him  facts.  His  chivalry, 
and  love,  and  sense  of  woman's  honor, 
with  something  of  manly  pride  on  his 
own  part, — so  he  told  himself, — had 
taught  him  to  believe  it  to  be  impossible 
that  his  wife  should  have  sinned.  Boz- 
zle, who  knew  the  world,  thought  other- 
wise. Bozzle,  who  had  no  interest  in 
the  matter,  one  way  or  the  other,  would 
find  out  facts.  What  if  his  chivalry,  and 
love,  and  manly  pride  had  deceived  him  ? 
There  were  women  who  sinned.  Then 
he  prayed  that  his  wife  might  not  be 
such  a  woman;  and  got  up  from  his 
prayers  almost  convinced  that  she  was 
a  sinner. 

His  mind  was  at  work  upon  it  always. 
Could  it  be  that  she  was  so  base  as  this 
— so  vile  a  thing,  so  abject,  such  dirt, 
pollution,  tilth  ?  But  there  were  such 
cases.  Nay,  were  they  not  almost  num- 
berless? He  found  himself  reading  in 
the  papers  records  of  such  things  from 
day  to  day,  and  thought  that  in  doing  so 
he  was  simply  acquiring  experience 
necessary  for  himself.  If  it  were  so,  he  had 
indeed   done  well  to  separate    himsell* 
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from  a  thing  so  infamons.  And  if  it  were 
not  so,  how  could  it  be  that  that  man 
had  gone  to  her  in  Devonshire?  He 
had  received  from  his  wife's  hands  a 
short  note  addressed  to  the  man,  in  which 
the  man  was  desired  by  her  not  to  go  to 
her,  or  to  write  to  her  again,  because  of 
her  husband's  commands.  lie  had  shown 
this  to  Bozzle,  and  Bozzle  had  smiled. 
"It's  just  the  sort  of  things  they  does,'* 
Bozzle  had  said.  "Then  they  writes 
another  by  post."  He  had  consulted 
Bozzle  as  to  the  sending  on  of  that  letter, 
and  Bozzle  had  been  strongly  of  opinion 
that  it  should  be  forwarded,  a  copy  hav- 
ing been  duly  taken  and  attested  by  him- 
self. It  might  be  very  pretty  evidence 
by-and-by.  If  the  letter  were  not  for- 
warded, Bozzle  thought  that  the  omis- 
sion to  do  so  might  be  given  in  evidence 
against  his  employer.  Bozzle  was  very 
careful,  and  full  of  "  evidence."  The  let- 
ter therefore  was  sent  on  to  Colonel  Os- 
borne. "  If  there's  billy-dous  going  be- 
tween 'em  we  shall  nobble  'em,"  said 
Bozzle.  Trevelyan  tore  his  hair  in  des- 
pair, but  believed  that  there  would  be 
billy-dous. 

He  came  to  believe  everything ;  and, 
though  he  prayed  fervently  that  bis  wife 
might  not  be  led  astray,  that  she  might 
be  saved  at  any  rate  from  utter  vice,  yet 
he  almost  came  to  hope  that  it  might  be 
otherwise  ; — not,  indeed,  with  the  hope 
of  the  sane  man,  who  desires  that  which 
he  tells  himself  to  be  for  his  advantage ; 
but  with  the  hope  of  the  insane  man, 
who  loves  to  feed  his  grievance,  even 
though  the  grief  should  be  his  death. 
They  who  do  not  understand  that  a  man 
may  be  brought  to  hope  that  which  of 
all  things  is  the  most  gnevous  to  him,  have 
not  observed  with  sufficient  closeness 
the  perversity  of  the  human  mind.  Trevel- 
yan would  have  given  all  that  he  had  to 
save  his  wife;  would,  even  now,  have 
cut  his  tongue  out  before  he  would  have 
expressed  to  any  one, — save  to  Bozzle, 
— a  suspicion  that  she  could  in  truth  have 
been  guilty  ;  was  continually  telling  him- 
self that  further  life  would  be  impossible 
to  him,  if  he,  and  she,  and  that  child  of 
theirs,  should  be  thus  disgraced ; — and 
yet  he  expected  it,  believed  it,  and,  after 
a  fashion,  he  almost  hoped  it. 

He  was  to  wait  at  Turin  till  tidings 
should  come  from  Bozzle,  and  after  that 
he  would  go  on  to  Venice;  but  he  would 


not  move  from  Turin  till  he  should  have 
received  his  first  communication  from 
England.  When  he  had  been  three  days 
at  Turin  they  came  to  him,  and,  among 
other  letters  in  Bozzle's  packet,  there 
was  a  letter  addressed  in  his  wife's  hand- 
writing. The  letter  was  simply  directed 
to  Bozzle's  house.  In  what  possible  way 
could  his  wife  have  found  out  aught  of 
his  dealings  with  Bozzle, — where  Bozzle 
lived,  or  could  have  learned  that  letters 
intended  for  him  should  be  sent  to  the 
man's  own  residence  ?  Before,  however, 
we  inspect  the  contents  of  Mr.  Bozzle's 
dispatch,  we  will  go  back  and  see  how 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  discovered  the  man- 
ner of  forwarding  a  letter  to  her  hus- 
band. 

The  matter  of  the  address  was,  indeed, 
very  simple.  All  letters  for  Trevelyan 
were  to  be  redirected  from  the  house  in 
Curzon  street,  and  from  the  chambers  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  to  the  Acrobats'  Club  ;  to 
the  porter  of  the  Acrobats'  Club  had 
been  confided  the  secret,  not  of  Bozzle's 
name,  but  of  Bozzle's  private  address. 
No.  66,  Stony  Walk,  Union  Street,  Bo- 
rough. Thus  all  letters  reaching  the 
Acrobats',  were  dulv  sent  to  Mr.  Boz- 
zle's  house.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
Hugh  Stanbury,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
last  visit  to  the  parsonage  of  St.  Did- 
dulph's,  was  informed  that  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan had  a  letter  from  her  father  for  her 
husband,  and  that  she  knew  not  whither 
to  send  it.  It  may  well  be  that,  had  the 
matter  assumed  no  other  interest  in  Stan- 
bury's  eyes  than  that  given  to  it  by  Mrs. 
Trevelyan's  very  moderate  anxiety  to 
have  the  letter  forwarded,  he  would  have 
thought  nothing  about  it ;  but  having 
resolved,  as  he  sat  upon  the  knifeboard 
of  the  omnibus, — the  reader  will,  at  any 
rate,  remember  those  resolutions  made 
on  the  top  of  the  omnibus  while  Hugh 
was  smoking  his  pipe, — having  resolved 
that  a  deed  should  be  done  at  St.  Did- 
dulph's,  he  resolved  also  that  it  should  be 
done  at  once.  He  would  not  allow 
the  heat  of  his  purpose  to  be  cooled 
by  delay.  He  would  go  to  St.  Diddulph'a 
at  once,  with  his  heart  in  Lis  hand.  But 
it  might,  he  thought,  be  as  well  that  he 
should  have  an  excuse  for  his  visit.  So 
he  called  upon  the  porter  at  the  Acro- 
bats', and  was  successful  in  learning  Mr. 
Trevelyan's  address.  "Stony  Walk, 
Union  Street,  Borough,"  he  said  to  him- 
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self,  wondering ;  then  it  occurred  to  him 
that  Bozzle,  and  Bozzle  only  among  Tre- 
velyan's  friends,  could  live  at  Stony  Walk 
in  the  Borough.  Thus  armed,  he  set  out 
for  St.  Diddulph's ; — and,  as  one  of  the 
effects  of  his  visit  to  the  East,  Sir  Mar- 
mad  uke^s  note  was  forwarded  to  Louis 
Trevelyan  at  Turin. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
HISS  KOBA  ROWLXY  IS  MALTREATED. 

Hugh  Stanbury,  when  he  reached 
the  parsonage,  found  no  difficulty  in 
makmg  his  way  into  thejoint  presence 
of  Mrs.  Outhouse,  'Mrs.  Trevelyan,  and 
Nora.  He  was  recognized  by  the  St. 
Diddulph's  party  as  one  who  had  come 
over  to  their  side,  as  a  friend  of  Tre- 
velyan who  had  found  himself  con- 
strained to  condemn  his  friend  in  spite 
of  his  friendship,  and  was  consequently 
very  welcome.  And  ^here  was  no  diffi- 
culty about  giving  the  address.  The 
ladies  wondered  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  Mr.  Trevelyan's  letter  should  be 
sent  to  such  a  locality,  and  Hugh  ex- 
pressed })is  surprise  also.  He  thought 
it  discreet  to  withhold  his  suspicions 
about  Mr.  Bozzle,  and  simply  expressed 
his  conviction  that  letters  sent  in  accor- 
dance with  the  directions  given  by  the 
club-porter  would  reach  their  destina- 
tion. Then  the  boy  was  brought  down, 
and  they  were  all  very  confidential  and 
very  unhappy  together.  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
could  see  no  end  to  the  cruelty  of  her 
position,  and  declared  that  her  father's 
anger  against  her  husband  was  so  great 
that  she  anticipated  his  coming  with 
almost  more  of  fear  than  of  hope.  Mrs. 
Outhouse  expressed  an  opinion  that  Mr. 
Trevelyan  must  surely  be  mad  ;  and 
Nora  suggested  that  the  possibility  of 
such  perversity  on  the  part  of  a  man 
made  it  almost  unwise  in  any  woman  to 
trust  lierself  to  the  power  of  a  husband. 
'^  But  there  are  not  many  like  him,  thank 
God,"  said  Mrs.  Outhouse,  bridling  in 
her  wrath.  Thus  they  were  very 
friendly  together,  and  Hugh  was  allowed 
to  feel  that  he  stood  upon  comfortable 
terms  in  the  parsonage; — but  he  did 
not. as  yet  see  how  he  was  to  caiTy  out 
his  project  for  the  present  day. 

At  last  Mrs.  Trevelyan  went  away 
with  the  child.  Hugh  felt  that  he  ought 
to  go,  but  stayed  courageously.     He 


thought  he  could  perceive  thiat  Nora 
suspected  the  cause  of  his  assiduity ; 
but  it  was  quite  evident  that  Mrs.  Out- 
house did  not  do  so.  Mrs.  Outhouse, 
having  reconciled  herself  to  the  young 
man,  was  by  no  means  averse  to  his 
presence.  She  went  on  talking  about 
the  wickedness  of  Trevelyan,  and  her 
brother's  anger,  and  the  fate  of  the 
little  boy,  till  at  last  the  little  boy's 
mother  came  back  into  the  room.  Then 
Mrs.  Outhouse  went.  They  must  ex- 
cuse her  for  a  few  minutes,  she  said. 
If  only  she  would  have  gone  a  few 
minutes  sooner,  how  well  her  absence 
might  have  been  excused.  Nora  under- 
stood it  all  now ;  and  though  she  be- 
came almost  breathless,  she  was  not 
surprised,  when  Hugh  got  up  from  his 
chair  and  asked  her  sister  to  go  away. 
"  Mrs.  Trevelyan,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to 
speak  a  few  words  to  your  sister.  I  hope 
you  will  give  me  the  opjjortunity." 

"  Nora  I  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  She  knows  nothing  about  it,"  said 
Hugh. 

"  Am  I  to  go  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
to  her  sister.  But  Nora  said  never  a 
word.  She  sat  perfectly  fixed,  not  turn- 
ing her  eyes  from  the  object  on  which 
she  was  gazing. 

"  Pray, — prajr  do,"  said  Hus^h. 

"  I  cannot  thmk  that  it  will  be  for  any 
good,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan;  "but  I 
know  that  she  may  be  trusted.  And  I 
suppose  it  ought  to  be  so,  if  you  wish 
it." 

"  I  do  wish  it,  of  all  things,"  said 
Hugh,  still  standing  up,  and  almost 
turning  the  elder  sister  out  of  the  room 
by  the  force  of  his  look  and  voice. 
Then,  with  another  pause  of  a  moment, 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  rose  from  her  chair  and 
left  the  room,  closing  the  door  after  her. 

Hugh,  when  he  found  that  the  coast 
was  clear  for  him,  immediately  began 
his  ta^k  with  the  conviction  that  not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost.  He  had  told 
himself  a  dozen  times  that  the  matter 
was  hopeless,  that  Nora  had  shown  him 
by  every  means  in  her  power  that  she 
was  indifferent  to  him,  that  she  with  all 
her  friends  would  know  that  such  a 
marriage  was  out  of  the  question ;  and 
he  had  in  truth  come  to  believe  that  the 
mission  which  he  had  in  hand  was  one  in 
which  success  was  not  possible.  But 
he  thought  that  it  was  his  duty  to  go  on 
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with  it.  "  If  a  raan  love  a  woman, 
even  though  it  be  the  king  and  the  beg- 
gar-woman reversed, — though  it  be  a 
beggar  and  a  queen,  he  should  tell  her 
of  it.  If  it  be  so,  she  has  a  right  to 
know  it  and  to  take  her  choice.  And 
he  has  a  right  to  tell  her,  and  to  say 
what  he  can  for  himself."  Such  was 
Hugh's  doctrine  in  the  matter;  and, 
acting  upon  it,  he  found  himself  alone 
with  liis  mistress. 

*'  Nora,"  he  said,  speaking  perhaps 
with  more  energy  than  the  words  re- 
quired, "I  have  come  here  to  tell  you 
that  I  love  you,  and  to  ask  you  to  be  my 
wife." 

Nora,  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  had 
been  thinking  that  this  would  come, — 
that  it  would  come  at  once ;  and  yet  she 
was  not  at  all  prepared  with  an  answer.  It 
was  now  weeks  since  she  had  confessed  to 
herself  frankly  that  nothing  else  but  this, 
— this  one  thing  which  was  now  happen- 
ing, this  one  thing  which  had  now  hap- 
pened,— that  nothing  else  could  make 
her  happy,  or  could  touch  her  happiness. 
She  had  refused  a  man  whom  she  other- 
wipe  would  have  taken,  because  her  heart 
had  been  given  to  Hugh  Stanbury.  She 
had  been  bold  enough  to  tell  that  other 
suitor  that  it  was  so,  though  she  had  not 
mentioned  the  rival's  name.  She  had 
longed  for  some  expression  of  love  from 
th's  man  when  they  had  been  at  Nun- 
corabe  together,  and  had  been  fiercely 
angry  with  him  because  no  such  expres- 
sion had  come  from  him.  Day  after  day, 
since  she  had  been  with  her  aunt,  she 
had  told  herself  that  she  was  a  broken- 
hearted woman,  because  she  had  given 
awav  all  that  she  had  to  give  and  had 
received  nothing  in  return.  Had  he 
said  a  word  that  might  have  given  her 
hope,  how  happy  could  she  have  been  in 
hoping.  Now  he  had  come  to  her  with 
a  plain-spoken  offer,  telling  her  that  he 
loved  her,  and  asking  her  to  be  his  wife, 
— and  she  was  altogether  unable  to  an- 
swer. How  could  she  consent  to  be  his 
wife,  knowing  as  she  did  that  there  was 
no  certainty  of  an  income  on  which 
they  could  live  ?  How  could  she  tell  her 
father  and  mother  that  she  had  engaged 
herself  to  marry  a  man  who  might  or  might 
not  make  £400  a  year,  and  who  already 
had  a  mother  and  sister  depending  on 
him? 

In  truth,  had  he  come  more  gently  to 


her,  his  chance  of  a  happy  answer, — of 
an  answer  which  might  be  found  to  have 
in  it  something  of  happiness, — would 
have  been  greater.  He  might  have  said 
a  word  which  she  could  not  but  have 
answered  softly; — and  then  from  that 
constrained  softness  other  gentleness 
would  have  followed,  and  so  he  would 
have  won  her  in  spite  of  her  discretion. 
She  would  have  surrendered  gradually, 
accepting  on  the  score  of  her  great  love 
all  the  penalties  of  a  long  and  precarious 
engagement.  But  when  she  was  asked  to 
come  and  be  his  wife,  now  and  at  once, 
she  felt  that  in  spite  of  her  love  it  was 
impossible  that  sue  (5ouId  accede  to  a  re- 
quest so  sudden,  so  violent,  so  mon- 
strous. He  stood  over  her  as  though 
expecting  an  instant  answer ;  and  then, 
when  she  had  sat  dumb  before  him  for  a 
minute,  he  repeated  his  demand.  "  Tell 
me,  Nora,  can  you  love  me?  If  you 
knew  how  thoroughly  I  have  loved  you, 
you  would  at  least  feel  something  for 
me." 

To  tell  him  that  she  did  not  love  him 
was  impossible  for  her.  But  how  was 
she  to  refuse  him  without  telling  him 
either  a  lie,  or  the  truth  ?  Some  answer 
she  must  give  him ;  and  as  to  that  mat- 
ter of  marrying  him,  the  answer  must  be 
a  negative.  Her  education  had  been  of 
that  nature  which  teaches  girls  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  crime  to  marry  a  man 
without  an  assured  income.  Assured 
morality  in  a  hu$«band  is  a  great  thing. 
Assured  good  temper  is  very  excellent. 
Assured  talent,  religion,  amiability,  truth, 
honesty,  are  all  desirable.  But  an  as- 
sured income  is  indispensable.  Whereas, 
in  truth,  the  income  may  come  here- 
after ;  but  the  other  things,  unless  they 
be  there  already,  will  hardly  be  forth- 
coming. "Mr,  Stanbury,"  she  said, 
^'your  suddenness  has  quite  astounded 
me." 

"  Ah,  yes ;  but  how  should  I  not  be 
sudden  ?  I  have  come  here  on  purpose 
to  say  this  to  you.  If  I  do  not  say  it 
now " 

"You  h<^ard  what  Emily  said." 

"  No ; — what  did  she  say  ? 

"She  said  that  it  would  not  be  for 
good  that  you  should  speak  to  methasw** 

"  Why  not  for  good  ?  But  she  is  un- 
happy, and  looks  gloomily  at  things.** 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

"  But  all  the  world  need  not  be  ss 
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forever  because  she  has  been  unfortu- 
nate." 

"  Not  all  the  world,  Mr.  Stanbury  ; — 
but  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  it  affects 
nie." 

"  But  would  that  prevent  your  loving 
me, — if  you  did  love  me  ?  JBut,  Nora, 
I  do  not  expect  you  to  love  me, — ^not 
yet.    I  do  not  say  that  I  expect  it, — 

ever.    But  if  you  would .    Nora,  I 

can  do  no  more  than  tell  you  the  simple 
truth.  Just  listen  to  me  for  a  minute. 
You  know  how  I  came  to  be  intimate 
with  you  all  in  Curzon  Street.  The  first 
day  I  saw  you  I  loved  you ;  and  there  has 
come  no  change  yet.  It  is  months  now 
since  I  first  knew  that  I  loved  you.  Well ; 
I  told  myself  more  than  once, — when  I 
was  down  at  N  uncombe,  for  instance, — 
that  I  had  no  right  to  speak  to  you. 
What  right  can  a  poor  devil  like  me  have, 
who  lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  to  ask 
such  a  girl  as  you  to  be  his  wife  ?  And 
so  I  said  nothing, — ^though  it  was  on  my 
lips  every  moment  that  I  was  there. ' 
Nora  remembered  at  the  moment  how 
she  had  looked  to  his  lips,  and  had  not 
seen  the  words  there.  ^^But  I  think 
there  is  something  unmanly  in  this.  If 
you  cannot  give  me  a  grain  of  hope, — if 
you  tell  me  that  there  never  can  be  any 
hope,  it  is  my  misfortune.  It  will  be 
very  grievous,  but  I  will  bear  it.  But  that 
will  be  better  than  puling  and  moping 
about  without  daring  to  tell  my  tale.  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  it.  I  have  fallen  in 
love  with  you,  Nora,  and  I  think  it  best 
to  come  for  an  answer." 

He  held  out  his  arms  as  though  he 
thought  that  she  might  perhaps  come  to 
him.  Indeed  he  had  no  idea  of  any  such 
coming  on  her  part ;  but  she,  as  she 
looked  at  him,  almost  thought  that  it 
was  her  duty  to  go.  Had  she  a  right  to 
withhold  herself  from  him,  she  who 
loved  him  so  dearly  ?  Had  he  stepped 
forward  and  taken  her  in  his  arms,  it 
might  be  that  all  power  of  refusal  would 
soon  have  been  beyond  her  power, 

"  Mr.  Stanbury,"  she  said,  "  you  have 
confessed  yourself  that  it  is  impossible." 

"  But  do  you  love  me ; — do  you  think 
that  it  is  possible  that  you  should  ever 
love  me  ?  " 

"  You  know,  Mr.  Stanbury,  that  you 
should  not  say  anything  further,  lou 
know  that  it  cannot  be." 

**  But  do  you  love  me  ?  " 
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"  You  are  ungenerous  not  to  take  an 
answer  without  driving  me  to  be  un- 
courteous." 

"  I  do  not  care  for  courtesy.  Tell  me 
the  truth.  Can  you  ever  love  me  ? 
With  one  word  of  hope  I  will  wait,  and 
work,  and  feel  myself  to  be  a  hero.  I 
will  not  go  till  you  tell  me  that  you  can- 
not love  me." 

"  Then  I  must  tell  you  so." 

"  What  is  it  you  will  tell  me,  ]?ora  ? 
Speak  it.  Say  it.  If  I  knew  that  a  girl 
disliked  me,  nothing  should  make  me 
press  myself  upon  her.  Am  I  odious  to 
you,  Nora  ?  " 

"No;  not  odious, — ^but  very,  very 
unfair." 

"  I  will  have  the  truth  if  I  be  ever  so 
unfair,"  he  said.  And  by  this  time  pro- 
bably some  inkling  of  the  truth  had 
reached  his  intelligence.  There  was 
already  a  tear  in  Nora's  eye,  but  he  did 
not  pity  her.  She  owed  it  to  him  to  tell 
him  the  truth,  and  he  would  have  it 
from  her  if  it  was  to  be  reached. 
"  Nora,"  he  said,  "  listen  to  me  again. 
All  my  heart  and  soul  are  in  this.  It  is 
everything  to  me.  If  you  can  love  me 
you  are  bound  to.  say  so.  By  Jove,  I 
will  believe  you  do,  unless  you  swear  to 
me  that  it  is  not  so  I "  He  was  now 
holding  her  by  the  hand  and  looking 
closely  into  her  face. 

"  Mr.  Stanbury,"  she  said,  "  let  me 
go ;  pray,  pray  let  me  go." 

"  Not  till  you  say  that  you  love  me. 
Oh,  Nora,  I  believe  that  you  love  me. 
You  do;  yes;  you  do  love  me.  Dearest, 
dearest  Nora,  would  you  not  say  a  word 
to  make  me  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world  ? "  And  now  he  had  his  arm 
round  her  waist. 

"Let  me  go,"  she  said,  struggling 
through  her  tears  and  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands.  "  You  are  very,  very 
wicked.  I  will  never  speak  to  you 
again.  Nay,  but  you  shall  let  me  go  I  " 
And  then  she  was  out  of  his  arms  and 
had  escaped  from  the  room  before  he 
had  managed  to  touch  her  face  with  his 
lips.     • 

As  he  was  thinking  how  he  also  mi^ht 
escape  now, — might  escape  and  comfort 
himself  with  his  triumph, — Mrs.  Oat- 
house  returned  to  the  chamber.  She 
was  very  demure,  and  her  manner  to- 
wards him  was  considerably  changed 
since  she  had  left  the  chamber.  ^^Mr» 
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Stanbury,"  she  said,  "  this  kind  of  thing 
mustn't  go  any  further  indeed ; — at  least 
not  in  my  house." 

"What  kind  of  thing,  Mrs.  Out- 
house ?  " 

"Well; — what  my  elder  niece  has 
told  me.  I  have  not  seen  Miss  Rowley 
since  she  left  you.  I  am  quite  sure  she 
has  behaved  with  discretion." 

"  ](i;ideed  she  has,  Mrs.  Outhouse." 

"  The  fact  is  my  nieces  are  in  grief  and 
trouble,  and  this  is  no  time  or  place  for 
love-making.    I  am  sorry  to  be  uncivil, 


but  I  must  ask  you  not  to  come  here  any 
more." 

"I  will  stay  away  from  this  house, 
certainly,  if  you  bid  me." 

"  I  am  very  sorry ;  but  1  must  bid 
you.  Sir  Marmaduke  will  be  home  in 
the  spring,  and  if  you  have  anything  to 
say  to  him  of  course  you  can  see  him." 

Then  Hugh  Stanbury  took  his  leave  of 
Mrs.  Outhouse ;  but  as  he  went  home, 
again  on  the  kpifeboard  of  an  omnibus, 
he  smoked  the  pipe  of  triumph  rather 
than  the  pipe  of  contemplation. 


[To  be  oontinoed.] 
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Those  who  have  studied  the  stellar 
system  most  closely  recognize  in  its 
structure  a  complexity  which  seems  to 
baffle  all  attempts  at  the  formation  of 
well-defined  views  respecting  it.  Some 
of  the  peculiarities  presented  by  the 
Sidereal  System  must  now,  for  a  brief 
space,  engage  our  attention. 

In  some  regions  of  the  Sidereal  Sys- 
tem extremely  minute  stars  are  seen, 
so  sparsely  distributed  as  to  fall  very 
far  short  of  the  number  which  ought  to 
be  seen  if  the  system  extends  to  the 
distance  indicated  (on  the  usual  theories) 
by  the  minuteness  of  these  objects,  very 
far  short,  in  fact,  of  the  number  actu- 
ally seen  in  other  fields  not  more  richly 
strewn  with  stars  of  less  minuteness. 
We  seem  compelled  therefore  to  assume, 
either  that  these  very  minute  stars  are 
actually  intermingled  with  the  larger 
stars  which  appear  in  the  same  field,  or 
that  the  galactic  system  thins  off  rapidly 
near  its  edges.  In  other  words,  we 
must  either  abandon  the  notion  of  any 
approach  to  uniformity  in  star  taagni- 
tudes,  or  we  must  concede  a  want  of 
unifoimity  in  stellar  distiibution,  near 
the  boundaries,  at  any  rate,  of  the  ga- 
lactic system.*    We  are,  of  course,  also 

«  It  is  singalar  that  Sir  John  Herschel  omits 
all  notice  of  the  second,  and  peiliapB  the  more 


free  to  assume  a  want  of  uniformity  in 
both  respects. 

In  other  regions  a  yet  more  note- 
worthy phenomenon  presents  itself. 
The  stars  seen  over  the  ground  of  the 
heavens  exhibit  an  almost  uniform 
lustre,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  even 
distribution.  In  such  a  case  we  are 
bound  to  assume  a  real  uniformity,  both 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  individual  stars 
and  in  the  distances  which  separate 
them.  For  the  actual  uniformity  of 
apparent  magnitude  can  only  result 
from  a  real  uniformity,  or  from  such  a 
distribution  of  unequal  stars  at  distances 
proportioned  to  their  magnitude  as  is 
wholly  improbable.  And  it  is  in  an 
equal  degree  improbable  that,  if  the 
distances  between  the  component  stars 
were  unequal,  a  peculiarity  of  arrange* 
ment  should  result  in  presenting  to  us 
the  appearance  of  uniform  distribution. 
It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  way 
of  escaping  from  the  conclusion  accepted 


probable  alternative.  **In  those  legiona,"  he 
writes,  J' where  the  Milky  Way  is  clearly  re- 
solved into  stars  well  separated,  and  seen  pro- 
jected on  a  black  ground  ^^  (the  italics  are  his), 
**  and  where  by  consequence  it  is  certain  that 
we  look  ont  beyond  them  into  space,  the 
smaUest  visible  stars  appear  as  such,  not  by 
reason  of  excessive  distance,  but  of  a  real  in- 
feriority of  size  or  brightnesa" 
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by  Sir  John  Herschel,  that  we  are  here  sidereal  system.  It  may  be  noticed  in 
*'  looking  through  a  sheet  of  stars  nearly  passing  that  the  condensation  detected 
of  a  size,  and  of  no  great  thickness  by  Struve  is  more  marked  among  the 
compared  with  the  distance  which  sepa-  smaller  stars ;  but  is  not  wholly  want- 
rates  them  from  ns."  ing  amongst  the  stars  of  the  first  four 

In  other  cases  a  donble  phenomenon  or  ^sq  magnitudes.   Sir  John  Herschel's 

of  the  kind  just  described  is  presented,  gauges  in  the  southern  hemisphere  gave 

leading  to  the  conclusion  "that  in  such  a  different  result,  and  he  holds  that  it  is 

cases  we   look   through    two    sidereal  only  as  we  approach  the  sphere  of  the 

sheets  separated  by  a  starless  intei-yal."  telescopic    stars  that  we    obtain .  any 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  appreciable  indications  of  condensation, 
that  the  uniformity  evidenced  by  these  The  difference  between  the  two  hemis- 
peculiarities  is  of  a  very  different  kind  pheres  in  this  respect  is  worth  noti- 
from  that  which  the  elder  Herschel  took  cing,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  con- 
as  the  basis  of  his  star-gaugings.  His  nected  with  another  peculiarity  men- 
results  were  obtained  on  the  supposi-  tioned  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  viz.,  the 
tion  that  there  are  no  such  starless  in-  greater  richness  of  the  southern  hemis- 
tervals  as  must  necessarily  be  assumed  phere  in  stars  of  all  orders, 
to  lie  on  either  side  of  the  "star  sheets"  We  see,  then,  that  in  many  important 
of  Sir  John  Herschel.  respects  Herschel's  first  supposition,  that 

Another  law  has  been  detected  in  the  there  exists  an  approach  to  uniformity 
aggregation  of  stars,  a  law  which  tends  in  the  magnitudes  of  stars,  and  in  their 
rather  to  modify  than  to  negative  the  distribution  throughout  our  system,  is 
results  of  Herschel's  "star-gauging."  found  not  to  be  consistent  with  observed 
Among  the  possible  explanations  of  the  facts.  Let  us  next  consider  his  second 
existence  of  a  galactic  zone,  there  is  supposition,  or  we  believe  we  should  be 
clearly  this  one,  that  in  place  of  a  great  more  correct  in  saying  his  tacit  assump- 
extension  of  our  system  in  the  direction  tion,  that  there  is  no  appreciable  ex- 
indicated  by  that  zone,  there  exists  a  tinction  of  light  in  traversing  inter- 
real  condensation  of  stars  in  that  direc-  stellar  space.  Tbe  considerations  con- 
tion.  To  determine  whether  such  a  nected  with  this  question  are  of  great 
condensation,  or  a  condensation  of  any  importance  and  interest, 
sort,  exists  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  It  may  seem  at  first  sight,  and  has 
Milky  Way,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  been  maintained  by  many  eminent 
not  merely  the  number  of  stars  visible  scientific  men,  that  if  infinite  space  is 
in  different  fields  of  view,  but  the  num-  occupied  by  an  infinite  number  of  stars, 
ber  of  stars  of  the  same  apparent  mag*  whose  average  intrinsic  lustre  is  equal 
nitude.  That  is,  it  is  necessary  to  take  to  that  of  our  own  Sun,  then,  unless 
into  account  the  relative  distance  of  the  light  suffer  extinction  in  its  progress 
stars  as  supposed  to  be  indicated  by  through  celestial  regions,  the  whole  sky 
their  relative  lustre.  This  has  been  would  everywhere  appear  as  brilliant 
done  for  all  orders  of  stars  down  to  the  as  the  solar  disc.  Indeed  it  may  be 
ninth,  inclusive,  by  the  elder  Struve.  proved  that  an  uniform  distnbution  of 
He  has  shown  that  there  is  a  marked  such  suns,  at  whatever  common  dis- 
condensation  of  stars  towards  the  plane  tance,  and  whatever  their  mean  magni- 
of  the  galactic  circle ;  a  condensation,  tude,  must  inevitably  lead  to  an  illumi- 
however,  which,  as  might  be  anticipated,  nation  of  this  sort  unless  light  be 
is  far  from  being  sufiicient,  per  se^  to  gradually  extinguished  as  supposed, 
account  for  the  observed  increase  of  Or,  again,  if  we  suppose  that  the  sys- 
light  in  that  direction.  In  other  words,  tern  of  stars  whereof  our  Sun  is  a  mem- 
we  are  still  bound  to  accept  a  consider-  ber  is  limited  on  every  side,  but  that  an 
able  extension  of  our  system  in  the  infinite  number  of  such  systems  exist 
galactic  plane  as  fairly  deducible  from  uniformly  distributed,  at  whatever  in- 
the  gauges  of  Sir  W.  Herschel,  but  we  terval,  throughout  space,  the  same  re- 
have  a  secondary  cause  for  the  law  ob-  suit  would  inevitably  follow.  Now 
served  in  those  gauges  which  is  not  to  wholly  incomprehensible  as  the  idea  oi 
be  neglected  when  we  are  attempting  infinite  space  is  to  our  finite  minds,  w 
to  realize  the  actual  constitution  of  the  cannot  escape  the  admission  of  its  exis- 
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tence.  The  only  question  for  ns  is  Few  subjects  have  been  more  acutely 
between  an  infinity  of  occupied  space  and  closely  reasoned, 
and  an  infinity  of  vacant  space,  sur-  Olbers  w&a  the  first,  I  believe,  to  put 
rounding  a  finite  universe.  Either  idea  forward  a  definite  theory  asserting  the 
is  equally  incomprehensible ;  but  the  extinction  of  light,  though  Halley,  and 
former  is  merely  beyond^  the  latter  many  other  philosophers,  had  held  some- 
seems  contrary  to  reason.  It  would  what  similar  views.  In  support  of 
seem,  therefore,  as  if  we  were  compelled  Gibers'  theory  the  elder  Struve  put  for- 
to  accept  the  gradual  extinction  of  light  ward  the  following  considerations : — 
as  the  only  possible  explanation  of  the  Sir  W.  Herschers  twenty-feet  reflector 
darkness  of  the  background  on  which  should  have  a  space-penetrating  power  of 
the  stars  appear  to  be  projected.  74*83,  the  range  of  the  naked  eye  being 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which  taken  as  unity.  Now  Struve  found,  by 
we  may  explain  the  darkness  of  the  sky  a  computation  based  on  the  law  of  con- 
at  night,  without  assuming  either  the  densation  of  the  stars  in  the  plane  of  the 
extinction  of  light,  or  that  occupied  Milkv  Way,  that  such  a  power  as  this 
space  is  an  infinitely  minute  speck  should  result  in  giving  an  average  of 
amidst  an  infinity  of  vacant  space.  So  3021  stars  for  the  telescope's  field  of 
far  as  I  am  aware  it  is  new,  at  least  view,  15'  in  diameter.  But,  instead  of 
as  regards  its  application  to  the  diffi-  this  number,  Herschel's  observations  give 
culty  we  are  now  considering:  In  the  only  122  stars  per  field.  And  Struve 
solar  system  we  are  presented  with  a  calculated  that  Herschel  should  have  seen 
finite  number  of  bodies  placed  within  a  as  many  stars  as  this  with  a  space-pene- 
region  of  imoccupied  space,  bearing  a  trating  power  of  only  25*67,  if  there  is 
very  large  ratio  to  the  dimensions  of  the  no  extinction  of  light.  It  seemed  to  fol- 
solar  domain.  In  the  sidereal  system  low,  therefore,  that  the  minutest  stars 
we  seem  to  be  presented  with  a  finite  visible  in  Herschel's  telescope  send  no 
number  of  such  suns,  forming  a  cluster,  more  light  to  us  than  stars  nearly  three 
which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  times  as  far  off  would  send  if  there  were 
unmeasured  depths  of  space.  Assum-  no  extinction.  Therefore  the  smallest 
ing  our  system  to  form  one  of  a  finite  stars  visible  to  Herschel  shine — accord- 
number  of  similar  systems,  separated  ing  to  Struve — with  little  more  than  one- 
from  each  other  by  distances  bearing  a  ninth  part  of  their  proper  lustre;  or,  more 
very  large  ratio  to  the  dimensions  of  exactly,  the  diminution  of  brightness  is 
each,  and  that  thus  a  system  of  a  higher  no  less  than  -j^ths  of  the  whole  quantity, 
order  is  formed,  which  again  forms  one  But  it  is  answered  by  Sir  John  Her- 
of  a  finite  number  of  similar  systems,  schel  that  the  results  on  which  Siruve 
and  so  on  continually, — the  dimensions  founds  his  calculations  may  be  otherwise 
of  each  system  of  whatever  order  being  explained.  If  there  is  a  diminution  in 
always  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  density  of  stellar  aggregation  to- 
the  distance  separating  it  from,  its  wwds  the  limits  of  the  Milky  Way, 
neighbors,  —  there  would  no  longer  corresponding  to  the  observed  diminu- 
result  as  a  necessary  consequence  even  tion  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  that 
an  appreciable  illumination  of  the  whole  zone,  the  same  effects  would  be  per- 
heavens.  I  do  not  present  these  views  ceived  as  would  appear  on  Struve's 
as  hypothesis  which  I  wish  to  support ;  hypothesis  of  an  extmction  of  light, 
all  I  seek  to  show  is,  that  by  assuming  To  this  Struve  answered  that  the 
the  existence  of  such  systems  in  sue-  diminution  of  density  must — in  order  to 
cessive  orders,  the  subject  of  the  extinc-  account  for  the  results  of  observation — 
tion .  of  light  is  left  an  open  one.  Of  be  assumed  to  take  place  on  every  side 
course  the  question  is  also  left  open  if  of  the  Sun,  which  therefore  must  be 
we  assume  that  occupied  space  is  finite,  supposed  to  occupy  a  central  position  in 
Such  an  assumption  appears  to  me,  the  sidereal  system.  But  we  have  no 
however,  to  be  inconsistent  wdth  the  evidence  whatever — said  Struve — ^in  sup- 
conception  of  an  omnipotent  Creator.  port  of  this  supposition.     He  considered 

The  arguments  lor  and  against  the  ex-  that  the  galactic  system  is  unfathomable 

tinction  of  light  have  an  important  bear-  — ^so  far  as  we  are  concerned.    He  there - 

ing  on  the  theory  of  our  sidereal  system,  fore  dismisses  the  supposition  of  a  dim- 
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inutioD  in  the  density  of  star-aggregation,  phenomenon  which  the  existence  of  such 

as  altogether  inadmissible.  a  veil  would  render  impossible, — namely, 

He  pointed  out  another  objection  to  infinite  increase  of  number  and  diminu- 

the  hypothesis  of  a  diminution  of  density  tion  of  magnitude  terminating  in  com- 

in  steUar  aggregation.    He  found  that  plete  irresolvable  nebulosity." 

on  the  supposition  of  a  stratum  of  stars  It  seems,  therefore,  that  we  have  as 

of  indefinite  extent — ^that  is,  unfathom-  yet  no  evidence  that  light  suffers  extinc- 

able  to  us — and  uniformly  diminishing  in  tion  at  all ;  and  certainly  light  does  not 

density  on  either    side  of  its  central  appear  to  suffer  appreciable  extinction 

plane,    there    results    from    HerschePs  within  the  bounds  of  our  sidereal  system, 

gauges  a  law  of  diminution  according  Hence  it  follows  that  we  must  either 

almost  exactly  with  the  law  which  results  accept  Herschel's  view  that  there  is  a 

from  an  examination  of  the  numerical  rapid  diminution  in  the  density  with 

relations  among  stars  down  to  the  ninth  which  stars  are  distributed,  as  we  leave 

magnitude.      He   considers    that    this  the  central  regions  of  our  system ;  or 

agreement  cannot    be    accidental.      It  else  we  must  suppose  that  there  is  a 

must    be    remarked,  however, — before  sensible  diminution  in  the  magnitude  of 

proceeding    to  positive    objections    to  stars  around  the  borders  of  the  sidereal 

Struve's  view, — that  a  single  agreement  disk.    The  latter  view,  which  I  believe 

of  this  sort,  though  antecedently  improb-  to  be  new,  seems  at  least  as  probable  as 

able,  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  such  a  the   other.      In   either  case    we   must 

theory  as  that  for   which  Struve  was  assume  that  our  Sun  is  not  very  far  from 

contending.  the  centre  of  the  system. 

But  now  an  argument  was  brought  There  are  other  features  of  the  sider- 

forward  which  appears  to  me  absolutely  eal  system  which  are  well  deservJfig  of  a 

conclusive  against  the  views  of  Struve  careful  scrutiny.    The  existence  of  vari- 

and  Olbers.    It  was  pointed  out  by  Sir  able  stars,  and  of  binary  and  multiple 

John  Herschel  that  the  Milky  Way  is  systems  ;  the  sudden  blazing  forth   of 

fathomable  in  almost  every  part  by  the  temporary  stars,  some  of  which  have 

twenty-feet  reflector.    Therefore,  on  the  excelled  even  Sirius  in   splendor;    the 

one  hand,  the  fact  that  in  nearly  every  reputed    existence    of  dark    orbs, — all 

direction    the    richest    portions   of  the  these  and  many  other  evidences  suflice 

Milky  Way  are  resolved  into   discrete  to    show  how  much  variety  there    is 

stars    perfectly    free    from    nebulosity,  amongst  the  denizens  of  stellar  regions, 

affords  decisive  evidence  that  the  aider-  That  there  should  be  such  variety  is 

eal  stratum  is  not  infinite  in  extent.    On  what  our  contemplation   of  the  solar 

the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  in  certain  system  leads  us  to  expect.    And,  indeed, 

directions  the  stratum  has  an  increased  when   we  remember  how    largely   the 

range  which  prevents  the  twenty -feet  resources  of  astronomy  have  been  taxed 

telescope  from  completely  resolving  it,  for  the  detection  of  the  known  peculiari- 

aflbrds  equally  decisive  evidence  that  ties  of  the  solar  system,  and  that,  for 

light  coming  from  a  distance  far  beyond  aught  we  know,  not  a  tithe  of  the  vari- 

that  which  Struve  regarded  as  the  limit-  ous  orders  of  bodies  which  form  that 

ing  range  of  such  a  telescope  is  rendered  system  have  yet  been  revealed  to  us, 

perceptible  to  us  by  its  means.     "  We  surely  it  seems  little  likely  that  what  we 

are  not  at  liberty,"  Herschel  justly  points  know  of  the  sidereal  system  affords  the 

out,  "  to  argue  that  at  one  part  of  its  cir-  faintest '  conception  of  the  wondrously 

cumference  our  view  is  limited  by  this  varied  forms  of  creation  which  doubtless 

sort  of  cosmical  veil  which  extinguishes  exist  within  the  stellar  spaces, 

the  smaller    magnitudes,   cuts  off  the  But  we  have  yet  to  consider  those 

nebulous  light  of  distant  masses,  and  mysteries  of  mysteries — the  nebula*, 

closes  our  view  in  impenetrable  dark-  The  discovery  that  the  vault  of  heaven 

ness ;  while   at  another,  we  are  compel-  is  bestrewn  with  multitudes  of  objects, 

led  by  the  clearest  evidence  the  tele-  which  differ  wholly  in  character  from 

scope  can  affiird  to  believe  that  star-  the  fixed  stars,  may  be  said  to  belong 

strewn  vistas  lie  open  exhausting  their  to  the  last  hundred  years.      In    1768, 

powers  and  stretching  out  beyond  their  only   68    nebulaB    had    been    detected, 

utmost  reach,  as  is  proved  by  that  very  Singularly  enough,  42  of  these  belonged 
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to  the  southern  hemisphere.  In  1771, 
Messier  published  a  list  of  103  nebulae. 
But  all  prior  investigations  sink  into 
insignificance  in  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  the  two  Hei-schels. 
In  1786,  Sir  W.  Herschel  published  a 
list  of  1000  nebulae ;  three  years  later  he 
added  another  1000;  and  finally,  in 
1802,  he  formed  a  supplementary  list  of 
500  new  nebulae.  Sir  J.  Herschel  ex- 
amined no  less  than  2306  northern  nebu- 
lae, of  which  600  were  discovered  by 
himself;  then  journeying  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  he  formed  a  catalogue  of 
1708  southern  nebulae.  Of  the  6000 
known  nebulae,  the  Herschels  have  dis- 
covered more  than  four-fiilhs. 

The  views  entertained  respecting  neb- 
ulae are  so  vague  that  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble* to  present  them  in  any  systematic 
form.  But,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  able  to 
form  a  tolerably  fair  estimate  of  modern 
notions  by  considering  the  two  chief 
hypotheses  which  have  been  held  by 
astronomers. 

First,  we  must  draw  a  line  of  demar- 
cation between  nebulous  objects  which 
are  assumed  to  belong  to  the  galaxy, 
and  true  nebulae.  This  is  not  so  easy  a 
matter  as  it  might  seem  at  first  sight. 
In  the  sidereal  universe  we  see  binary, 
triple,  and  multiple  systems ;  we  see  also 
star-clusters,  such  as  the  Pleiades,  and 
Praesepe,  and  that  wonderful  cluster 
which  adorns  the  sword-handle  of  Per- 
seus ;  we  see  also  clustering  collections 
of  stars,  extending  far  more  widely  than 
any  of  these.  But  already  we  have 
touched  upon  a  difficulty.  Such  spots  of 
liccht  as  the  cluster  in  Perseus — are  these 
to  be  looked  on  as  certainly  belonging 
to  the  galactic  system  ?  I  have  no  doubt 
myself  upon  the  point ;  nor,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  has  any  astronomer  ever  ex- 
pressed any.  Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
on  what  grounds  we  can  assume  that  the 
spot  in  Pei*seus  belongs  to  the  Milky 
Way,  while  we  look  upon  other  clusters 
— the  great  cluster  in  Hercules  for  ex- 
ample— as  lying  far  out  in  space  beyond 
the  confines  of  our  galaxy.  For  the 
present,  however,  we  may  content  our- 
selves with  the  distinction  usually  drawn 
by  astronomers,  and  admit  irregular  and 
widely-distributed  clusters  as  belonging 
to  the  sidereal  system,  while  we  place 
the  globular  and  closely-compacted  star- 
clusters  in  the  list  of  true  nebulae. 


Thus  there  remain  ^yq  classes  of 
nebulae : 

Resolvable  nebulae,  or  nebulae  which 
exhibit  such  an  appearance  as  leads  the 
experienced  astronomer  to  suspect  that 
with  an  increase  of  telescopic  power 
they  can  be  resolved  into  discrete  stars. 

Nebulae  which  exhibit  no  trace  of 
resolvability. 

Planetary  nebulae. 

Stellar  nebulae. 

Nebulous  stars. 

Now,  according  to  one  view,  which  was 
maintained  until  quite  recently  as  by  fskv 
the  most  probable  theory,  objects  belong- 
ing to  all  these  classes  (including  glob- 
ular star-clusters)  were  looked  upon  as 
in  reality  composed  of  Suns,  resemblini; 
our  own  in  magnitude  and  splendor,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  distances 
comparable  to,  perhaps  surpassing,  the 
distances  which  separate  our  Sun  from 
neighboring  fixed  stars.  Nebulae,  in  fact, 
were  looked  upon  as  galaxies  resemblins^ 
our  own,  some  exceeding  it,  others  fall- 
ing short  of  it,  in  richness  and  splendor : 
but  all  of  them  "island-universes,'*  to 
use  Humboldt's  expressive  verbiage,  and 
all  of  them— even  the  nearest — ^removed 
from  us  by  distances  which  exceed,  in  an 
enormous  proportion,  the  dimensions  of 
our  galaxy.  The  resolvable  clusters  were 
of  course  considered  to  be  the  nearest  of 
the  outlying  universes.  Accordingly,- 
when  it  is  remembered  that  some  of  these 
are  clearly  resolved  by  pigmy  tubes, 
while  there  exist  irresolvable  nebulae  of 
great  apparent  extent,  which  have  defied 
the  power  of  the  great  Parsonstown  re- 
flector, it  will  be  seen  how  largely — on 
the  hypothesis  we  are  considering — the 
"  island-universes"  vary  in  their  distances 
from  us,  and  in  their  own  dimensions. 

According  to  the  other  hypothesis, 
multitudes  of  the  nebulae  are  outlying 
universes,  but  not  all  of  them.  Sir  W , 
Herschel,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
had  held  the  former  opinion,  following 
in  this  respect  Cassini  and  Mitchell. 
But  in  the  first  year  of  the  present  cen- 
tury he  began  to  express  different  views. 
Admitting  that  the  majority  of  the  nebu- 
lae are  aggregations  of  Suns,  rendered 
nebulous  only  through  excessive  distance, 
Herschel  was  led  to  the  belief  that  many 
nebulae  are  formed  in  reality — as  in  ap- 
pearance— from  cosmical  yapor.  Half  a 
century  before,  Kant  and  Lambeit  bad 
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expressed  similar  views ;  but  their  specula- 
tions had  not  been  founded,  as  Herschel's 
theories  were,  upon  a  long  process  of 
research  among  nebulae.  HerschePs 
treatment  of  his  observations  was  charac- 
terized by  his  usual  clear-sightedness. 
He  pointed  out  the  remarkable  contrast 
that  exists  between  the  small  yet  easily 
resolved  clusters,  and  such  objects  as  the 
great  Orion  nebula,  and  the  "  queen  of 
the  nebulse"  in  Andromeda,  both  of 
these  are  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  are  yet  absolutely  irresolvable 
even  in  those  monster  tubes  which  the 
Herschels  directed  towards  the  heavens. 
He  dealt  also  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
planetary  nebulas  and  of  nebulous  stars. 
The  former,  shining  as  discs  of  bluish  or 
greenish  light,  are  very  unlike  star-clus- 
ters of  equal  apparent  dimensions.  In 
many  respegts  also  they  present  a  very 
different  aspect  from  that  which  we 
should  be  disposed  to  assign  to  star-uni- 
verses of  abnormally  large  absolute  di- 
mensions, removed  to  a  proportionately 
enormous  distance.  As  regards  the 
**  nebulous  stars,"  there  are  equal  diffi- 
culties to«  encounter.  If  the  central 
brightness  is  really,  as  it  appears  to  be, 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  single  star,  how 
largely  must  the  dimensions  of  this  Sun 
exceed  those  of  the  other  members  of 
the  system  it  belongs  to ;  and  how  differ- 
ent, therefore,  must  that  system  be  from 
our  own  galaxy.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  central  brightness  affords  evidence  of 
a  close  aggregation  of  stars,  how  differ- 
ent is  the  variety  of  distribution  indica- 
ted by  this  arrangement,  from  the  uni- 
formity attributed  to  our  own  sidereal 
system. 

Influenced  by  considerations  such  as 
these,  and  by  others  on  which  I  have  not 
space  now  to  dwell,  Herschel  propounded 
the  hypothesis  that  many  of  the  unre- 
solved nebulsB  are  not  sidereal  svstems, 
but  are  formed  of  a  nebulous  nuid  re- 
sembling in  some  respects  that  which  is 
assumed  to  form  the  substance  of  comets. 
He  held,  as  a  natural  corollary  to  this 
view,  the  opinion  that  nebulsB  thus  com- 

Eosed  are  not  necessarily  far  removed 
eyond  the  limits  of  our  own  galaxy,  but 
may  be  situated  amidst  the  interstellar 
spaces.  He  showed  further  how  there 
may  be  traced  among  the  different  orders 
of  vaporous  or  fluid  nebulae  the  stages  of 
a  process  of  development  leading  up- 


wards, he  held,  to  the  formation  of  suns 
resembling  our  own. 

I  have  said  that  the  former  theory  has 
been  held  to  be  the  most  probable  one. 
This  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  under 
the  amazing  light-gathering  power  of 
Lord  Rosse^s  great  reflector,  and  under 
the  exquisite  defining  power  of  the 
Harvard  College  refractor,  the  Orion  and 
Andromeda  nebulae  have  been  resolved, 
in  part  at  any  rate,  into  discrete  stars. 

But  the  marvellous  revelations  afford- 
ed by  the  spectroscope,  in  the  able  hands 
of  Mr.  Huggins,  have  shown  that  the  one 
great  mistake  into  which  it  had  been  as- 
sumed that  Herschel  had  fallen,  was  in 
reality  the  most  magnificent  of  his  many 
anticipations  of  modern  discoveries.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  assert  that  Herschel's 
speculations  respecting  the  genesis  of 
stars  have  been  confirmed.  They  have 
not,  however,  been  disproved.  And  the 
great  fact  which  he  considered  as  the 
legitimate  deduction  from  his  observa- 
tions, has  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  spectroscope  tells  us,  in  a  manner 
which  admits  neither  of  doubt  nor  cavil, 
that  many  of  the  nebulae  are  composed 
of  luminous  gas,  and  amongst  these  are 
to  be  included  the  Orion  nebulae  and  all 
the  planetary  nebulae  which  have  as  yet 
been  observed.  The  Andromeda  nebu- 
lae, about  which  Herschel  expressed  no 
decided  opinion,  is  found  to  shine  with 
stellar  light.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
all  the  cluster-nebulae  which  have  yet 
been  examined  with  the  spectroscope. 

In  my  paper  on  the  distribution  of  the 
nebulae  I  have  exhibited  the  very  re- 
markable and  significant  relations  which 
the  nebulae  present  when  viewed  as  a 
system.  The  supposed  nebular  zone  of 
Sir  W.  Herschel  has  been  shown  not  to 
be  a  reality.  On  the  contrary,  the  north- 
era  nebulae  are  found  to  be  gathered  in- 
to a  vast  cluster  covering  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  surface  of  the  northern 
celestial  hemisphere,  and  situated  nearly 
at  the  pole  of  the  galactic  circle.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere  there  is  a  greater 
uniformity  of  distribution,  save  where, 
within  the  Magellanic  Clouds,  nebulae 
are  found  clustered  even  more  closely 
than  in  the  richest  parts  of  the  northern 
nebular  cluster.  These  mysterious 
clouds,  however,  are  considered  by  our 
leading  astronomers  to  possess  a  charac- 
ter which  separates  them  as  well  from 
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the  true  nebalar  system  as  from  the 
sidereal  system.  The  reasons  on  which 
this  opinion  is  founded  are  suflSciently 
remarkable /?€r  «e,  though  they  are  justi- 
fied, I  imagine,  by  the  theories  astrono- 
mers have  been  so  long  content  to  hold 


respecting  the  universe :  Tne  Magellan- 
ic (Jlouda^  it  would  seem,  are  to  be  looked 
on  as  belonging  neither  to  the  nebu- 
lar  nor  to  the  sidereal  system^  because 
they  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  both 
systems. 


■•♦^ 


Spectator. 
MR.  J.  S. 'MILL  ON  SEX 


All  men,  and,  we  think,  most  of  the 
women,  likely  to  read  the  Spectator^ 
would,  we  believe,  class  this  journal 
among  the  advocates  of  what  are 
called  "  Women's  Rights."  We  have 
fought  earnestly  for  their  claims  to 
education  of  the  highest  order,  though, 
we  admit,  we  should  prefer  that  the  in- 
struction, while  similar  in  degree  to  that 
of  men,  should  differ  materially  in  kind, 
— a  distinction  which,  to  some  women, 
seems  to  imply  a  latent  treason  to  their 
cause.  We  have  fought  most  cordially 
for  their  claims  to  separate  property, 
and  on  this  point,  as  it  happens,  are 
enabled  to  go  to  an  extreme  length, 
beyond  themselves  in  fact,  believing 
with  all  our  hearts  that  every  woman, 
married  or  unmarried,  ought  to  have  ex- 
actly the  same  rights  over  her  own  cash, 
and  the  same  liabilities  as  to  her  use  of 
her  own  credit,  as  every  man  has ;  that  a 
man  and  his  wife,  for  instance,  should,  as 
regards  property,  stand  precisely  in  the 
relation  which  brother  and  sister  now 
occupy.  We  advocate  to  its  fullest  de- 
gree the  total  abolition  of  every  law  and 
custom  which  restrict  women  from  fol- 
lowing any  profession,  trade,  or  pursuit 
allowed  to  men,  though  we  admit,  to 
the  disgust  of  some  among  the  sex,  that 
in  a  good  many  trades  they  will  simply 
starve,  and  in  a  good  many  more  will  be 
helplessly  inefficient.  We  doubt  their 
ever  being  highly  paid  as  barristers,  for 
example,  but  we  utterly  reject  any  law 
forbidding  their  entrance  to  the  Bar. 
And,  finally,  even  on  their  extreme  and 
crucial  claim,  the  right  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  only  objection  we  raise  is  this : 
The  day  they  prove  by  general  and  sus- 
tained agitation  that  they  are  sufficiently 
interested  in  politics  to  wish  to  enter 
political  life,  that  day  the  barrier  of  sex 
ought  to  drop,  just  as  it  has  dropped 


under  the  same  circumstances  for  differ- 
ent orders  of  men.  The  only  difficulty, 
then,  will  be,  that  in  any  country  where 
conscription  exists,  the  liability  of  wo- 
men to  extra  war-taxation  must  be  placed 
beyond  the  control  of  their  own  votes. 
We  think  we  may  safely  say,  therefore, 
that  we  approach  Mr.  Mill's  pamphlet 
on  the  subject, — for  it  is  a  pamphlet, 
though  bound  in  boards, — without  pre- 
judice, and  so  approaching  it,  we  repudi^ 
ate  it  as  emphatically  as  if  we  were  upon 
this  question  Tories.  We  repudiate  it 
as  based  upon  an  assumption  which  is  de- 
monstrably false,  if  anything  can  be  held 
to  be  demonstrably  false —  an  assumption 
which,  if  generally  accepted,  must  lead 
to  results  which,  like  all  results  based 
upon  falsities,  will  be  mischievous  to  man- 
kmd. 

The  entire  drifl  of  the  Subjection  of 
"Women  is  to  argue  that  there  is,  as  yet, 
no  proof  that  there  is  any  natural  intel- 
lectual or  moral  difference  between  the 
sexes  at  all ;  that  the  entire  theory  not 
only  of  inequality,  but  of  difference,  is 
assumption  without  evidence,  and  it  may 
be  added,  unfair  assumption  in  the 
interests,  or  presumed  interests,  of  the 
strong.  To  quote  only  one  sentence  out 
of  a  hundred : — "  The  profoundest  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  the  formation  of  cha- 
racter is  indispensable  to  entitle  any  one 
to  affirm  even  that  there  is  any  dif- 
ference, much  more  what  the  difference 
is,  between  the  two  sexes  considered  as 
moral  and  rational  beings ;  and  since  no 
one,  as  yet,  has  that  knowledge  (for  there 
is  hardly  any  subject  which,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  importance,  has  been  so  little 
studied  ),  no  one  is  thus  far  entitled  to 
any  positive  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Conjectures  are  all  that  can  at  present  be 
made ;  conjectures  more  or  less  probable, 
according  as   more   or  less   authorized 
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by  such  knowledge  as  we  yet  have  of 
the  laws  of  psychology,  as  applied  to  the 
formation  of  character. "  All  the  dif- 
ferences we  seem  to  see  are  the  result 
of  education  commenced  at  birth,  rigid, 
searching,  and  so  arranged  as  to  affect 
the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  the 
subject  until  women  not  only  become, 
but  believe  that  they  are,  different  from 
men.  Until  they  are  absolutely  released 
from  this  subjection,  until  they  are  ab- 
solutely treated  like  men,  w^  are  with- 
out ability  to  begin  to  build  up  a  4heory 
upon  the  subject.  When  we  have  revo- 
lutionized education,  abolished  mar- 
riage in  any  sense  other  than  a  free  will 
partnership,  and  swept  away  every  re- 
strictive law,  then,  and  not  till  then,  we 
shall,  according  to  Mr.  Mill,  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  begin  to  form  a  conclusive  opin- 
ion. 

There  never  was,  we  believe,  a  prop- 
osition more  opposed  to  the  evidence 
upon  which  men  must  regulate  their  ac- 
tions, not  even  Lemuel  Gulliver's,  — that 
if  right  were  done,  horses  would  saddle 
men,  and  not  men  horses.  About  the 
results  to  be  deduced  from  it,  we  do  not, 
we  must  premise,  care  one  straw.  We 
accept  most  of  them  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Mill  very  cordially,  though  for  very 
different  reasons ;  indeed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one, — divorce  at  will,  which  does 
not  seem  to  us  a  question  of  sex  at  all, 
the  principle  we  accept,  whatever  it  is, 
being  equally  applicable  to  both, — we 
may  say  we  could  accept  them  all  with- 
out much  hesitation,  and  certainly  with- 
out abhorrence.  We  object,  not  to  the 
deductions,  but  to  the  proposition  itself 
as  one  which  sets  all  evidence  at  defiance, 
in  a  style  which,  if  extended  to  other 
subjects,  would  make  human  reason  value- 
less. There  is  one  case,  indeed,  in  which 
it  might  be  true,  or  so  far  true  as  to  be 
beyond  answer,  and  that  is,  if  the  nature 
of  women,  as  women,  were  so  far  heredi- 
tary that  we  could  not  hope,  till  genera- 
tions had  elapsed,  to  discover  what  was 
inherent  and  what  the  result  of  heredi- 
tary training.  Bat  then  that  is  not  the 
case.  The  girl  is  no  more  the  represen- 
tative of  her  mother  only  than  the  boy 
of  the  father  only,  and  there  is  no  more 
reason  why  she  should  not  inherit  her 
father's  brain  than  why  he  should 
not  inherit  his  mother's  disposition. 
Intellectual    sex  cannot   by  possibility 


be  hereditary,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  all  know  that  the  father's  quali- 
ties are  as  often  represented  in  the 
girl  as  the  mother's  in  the  boy.  Each 
generation  is  in  this  respect  separate. 
Now,  is  it  possible  to  maintain  that  if 
this  is  the  case,  there  is  no  intellectual  dif- 
ference between  the  sexes,  no  certainty 
that  the  difference  which  appears  to  be  is 
profound  and  ineradicable  ?  It  is  all,  Mr. 
Mill  says,  the  result  of  education,  educa- 
tion, be  it  remembered,  for  one  genera- 
tion. Well,  we  will  concede  to  him  that 
much  of  it  is,  though  there  must  be  some- 
where or  other  an  instinct  which  has 
prompted  that  universal  difference, — an 
mstinct  other  than  the  slaveholder's 
love  of  power — and  we  will  concede, 
also,  that  some  of  the  evidence  common- 
ly brought  forward  is  either  imaginary 
or  based  upon  a  knowledge  not  of 
man,  but  of  a  particular  and  excep- 
tional race  of  men.  There  is,  for  instance, 
very  great  reason  to  distrust  the  Wes- 
tern belief  as  to  the  incapacity  of  women 
for  government, — we  do  not  mean  for 
queenship  in  the  constitutional  sense, 
but  for  the  direct  and  personal  rule  of 
nations.  The  evidence  in  the  West  is 
against  women — though  Mrs.  Fry  could 
have  governed  a  state — ^but  in  the  East 
it  is  for  them.  There  would  appear  to 
be  certain  stages  of  civilization,  or  cer- 
tain races,  it  maybe,  in  which  women 
are  more  competent  to  govern  than  men. 
It  is,  for  example,  quite  true  as  Mr.  Mill, 
a  perfect  authority  on  the  point,  says, 
that  if  experience  proves  anything,  it 
proves  that  in  India  women  are  abler 
governors  than  men ;  that  the  mass  of 
testimony  on  that  point  is  quite  over- 
whelming, and  that,  we  may  add,  it  ex- 
tends to  the  government  of  estates.  We 
believe  the  explanation  is  that  there  are 
states  of  society  in  which  the  special 
feebleness  of  women  of  business,  their 
microscopic  ways  and  small  strictnesses, 
are  precisely  the  qualities  required  in 
authority;  but  whether  that  is  true  or 
not,  the  fact  must  be  accepted.  So  must 
the  other,  that  women  are  braver  than 
men  in  the  face  of  silent  dangers,  as  a 
qualification  to  the  argument  about  cour- 
age ;  and  this,  again,  that  they  govern 
houses  better  than  men  do,  as  qualifica- 
tion of  the  argument  about  business  ca- 
pacity. But  still  there  have  existed  for 
centuries  pursuits  in  which  women  have 
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had  aa  full  opportunities  as  men,  have 
been  educated  in  the  same  way,  and  have 
accomplished  nothing  original,  have  add- 
ed absolutely  nothing  to  the  world's 
reservoir  of  thought.  The  first  and  the 
roost  remarkable  of  these  is  the  study  of 
theology.  For  centuries  women  have 
been  taught  on  this  subject  as  men  have 
been  taught,  have  taken  eagerly  to  the 
study,  have  thought  about  it  with  an  in- 
tentness  no  men  rival,  have  in  all  actions 
resulting  from  it  surpassed  men,  yet  they 
have  never  produced  one  book,  one  sen- 
tence, even  one  thought,  upon  theology 
which  can  be  recognized  as  clear  gain 
to  the  world.  And  this  is  true  as  well 
on  the  sceptical  as  on  the  orthodox  side, 
among  women  who  have  broken  the 
trammels  of  education  as  among  women 
who  have  kept  within  them.  If  there 
is  a  fact  true  of  all  ages,  all  races,  all 
regions,  it  is  that  women  have  had  as 
great  opportunities  jo  studying  theol- 
ogy as  men,  and  have  never  shown  the 
slightest  capacity  to.  turn  their  studies  to 
use,  far  less  to  increase  the  potentiality 
of  such  study  in  future  ages.  From  the 
age  of  the  Lake  villages  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  no  woman  has  founded  or  de- 
stroyed a  creed.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk 
of  education, — priest  and  nun  had  the 
same ;  folly  to  speak  of  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment, when  of  the  two,  women  have 
oftenest  braved  martyrdom ;  waste  of  time 
to  write  of  opportunities,  when  in  every 
age  women  have  been  allowed  to  teach 


mankind  religion.    This  fact  alone,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  establishes  the  existence  of 
a  difference, — we  do  not  say  an  inferior- 
ity,— a  difference  which,  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Mill,  can  only  be  described- as  a  de- 
fect of  originality.     For  three  hundred 
years,  again,  at  least,  more  women  have 
pursued  the  study  of  music  than  men, 
have  in   some  branches  of  it  equalled 
men;  but  what  have  they  composed? 
Mr.  Mill  says  that  also  is  a  result  of  ed- 
ucation ;  biU  in  what  form  of  knowledge 
of  music  do  the  female  singers  and  in- 
strumentalists of  to-day  fall  short  of  the 
male ;  and  yet  there  is  no  she-Beethoven  ? 
And,  finally,  the   education  of  children 
has,  since  the  world  began,  been  en- 
trusted to  women.    Is  it  they  or  men 
who   have    originated    new  methods  ? 
We   say  nothing    of  literature,   where 
women  have  at  least  as  great  a  chance 
as  men,  and  no  more  produce  a  Shake- 
speare than    a    Newton,  —  nothing   of 
painting,     or    sculpture,    or    architec- 
ture, of   any  science    or  .  any  art    but 
music,   and  simply  ask  why,  if  there 
be  no  difference  between  man  and  wo- 
man, no  radical  and  incurable  dispropor- 
tion of  originating  force,  she  has  pro- 
duced no  theologian,  no  Arnold,  and  no 
Beethoven  ?     If  there  be  no  ineradica- 
ble difference  through  which  even  the  ex- 
ceptional women, — the  women  whose 
names  live, — cannot  break,  what  is  the 
explanation  ? 
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When  the  first  Spaniards  who  came  to 
the  American  coast,  the  famous  (and 
infamous)  Conquistadores,  discovered 
the  lerritory  north  of  the  Brazil,  they 
found  the  Maracaibo  tribe  living  in  huts 
which  were  built  on  piles  in  a  lake. 
The  similarity  of  this  primitive  architec- 
ture to  the  style  of  beautiful  Venice 
suggested  to  the  invaders,  who  had  a 
turn  for  poetical  nomenclature,  to  name 
the  new  "annexation"  Venezuela,  or 
Little  Venice.  The  term,  which  was 
more  pretty  than  appropriate  even  then, 
is  an  absurd  misnomer  now,  when  it  has 
been  extended  to  a  region  '*  four  times 


the  size  of  Prussia,  which  comprehends 
a  forest  larger  than  France,  steppes  like 
those  of  Gobi,  and  mountain  tracts  which 
it  would  take  many  Switzerlands  to 
match."*  Probably  very  few  people 
who  have  not  been  there  know  much 
about  Venezuela.  The  charm  of  the 
unknown  hangs  around  the  South  Amer- 
ican republics  in  an  unusual  degree,  con- 
sidering how  very  high  in  the  sky  is  the 
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BUD  of  universal  knowledge  at  this  time 
of  day.  People  know  that  they  are 
tremendously  big  places,  in  one  sense, 
but  conceive  that  they  are  very  little  in 
another ;  and  outside  that  not  very  sound 
or  sagacious  generalization,  they  have  a 
vague  notion  that  the  history  of  these 
immense  tracts  of  the  beautiful  earth  is 
roughly  composed  of  revolutions,  civil 
and  other  wars,  a  bewildering  succession 
of  "Presidents,"  shaky  public  credit; 
loans,  attended  with  difficulty  and  dis- 
trust; hovering  wild  Indians,  popularly 
known,  or  rather  unknown,  as  "tribes;" 
heat,  eaithquakes,  bull-fights,  bell-ring- 
ings, "processions,"  Spanish  manners, 
and  easy  morals.  As  far  as  Venezuela 
is  concerned,  Mr.  Eastwick  gives  his  com- 
patriots an  opportunity  of  learning  all 
about  life  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
which  they  may  avail  themselves  of, 
without  any  apprehension  of  finding  the 
process  merely  useful. 

Landing  at  La  Guaira,  which  he 
declares  to  be  "  the  hottest  place  in  the 
world  " — a  distinction  which  tropical 
tounsts  claim  for  many  other  localities 
— ^he  first,  of  course,  abases  the  mosqui- 
toes, and  then  acknowledges  that  the 
port,  otherwise  detestable,  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  places  imaginable,  with 
its  huge  blue,  black,  and  green  masses  of 
rock  heaped  up  into  the  clouds,  forming 
a  mountain,  rising  abiiiptly  from  the 
sea  to  a  height  of  eight  thousand  feet. 
La  Guaira  is  a  dirty  place,  where  nobody 
ever  takes  any  exercise,  and  where,  "  as 
there  are  no  Englishmen,  outdoor 
amusements  are  unknown  ;"  so  the  trav- 
eller started  for  Cardcas,  and  had  his 
first  experience  of  a  Venezuela  moun- 
tain-road. After  an  ascent  of  a  thou- 
sand feet,  the  heat  is  less  unbearable ; 
but  the  speed  is  terrific,  and  the  reck- 
lessness of  the  drivers  great.  Here  is  a 
pleasant  anecdote :  "  The  turns  were  so 
abrupt  as  to  be  quite  invisible  while  one 
was  approaching  the  precipice,  from 
which  they  diverged  almost  at  right 
angles.  We  seemed  to  be  galloping 
straight  into  the  abyss,  and  we  did  reach 
its  very  brink,  and  then  swept  round  by 
a  turn  in  the  road  which  only  at  that 
moment  shewed  itself.  There  are  simi- 
lar roads  over  the  mountains  in  Peru, 
and  it  is  said  that  a  late  president  of 
that  country  e;ot  so  alarmed  on  one 
occasion,  that  he  shouted  to  the  youth 
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who  was  driving,  to  stop.  The  mozoy 
however,  rather  enjoying  the  joke, 
drove  on  faster  than  ever,  till  the  presi- 
dent, drawing  out  a  pistol,  called  to  him 
that  he  would  shoot  him  dead  unless  he 
pulled  up  instantly.  This  was  a  hint  not 
to  be  disregarded,  so  the  youth  obeyed, 
but  turned  round  and  said,  with  the 
usual  freedom  or  impudence  of  the  coun- 
try: 'TiTily,  you're  a  fine  fellow  to  be 
President  of  Peru,  if  you  are  afraid  of 
such  a  trifle  as  this.' " 

Mr.  Eastwick  arrived  at  Caracas  in  the 
midst  of  a  fiesta^  which  indeed  it  would 
seem  difficult  to  avoid.  South  Ameri- 
can Catholicism  is  very  joyous  and  buoy- 
ant in  its  manifestations.  Bell-ringing 
and  fire-works  are  perpetually  going  on ; 
and  the  women,  who,  at  Caracas,  are 
remarkably  beautiful  and  graceful,  are 
perpetually  meeting  together,  and  walk- 
mg  to  the  churches  in  bevies,  a  religious 
exercise  which  is  regarded  with  much 
approbation  by  the  male  sex.  The 
Venezuelan  ladies  have  dark  complex- 
ions and  little  bloom,  but  they  "whip 
creation,"  according  to  enthusiastic 
Yankee  evidence,  in  the  attractive 
particulars  of  large  black  eyes,  brilliantly 
white  teeth,  slight  waists,  and  faultless 
feet  and  ankles.  The  site  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan capital  is  both  strong  and  beauti- 
ful, but  Valencia  would  be  a  better  seat 
of  government,  as  it  possesses  the  richest 
soil  and  the  best  seaport  in  South 
America.  The  environs  of  the  capital 
are  sadly  interesting,  by  reason  oi  the 
traces  of  the  awful  earthquake  of  1812, 
which  did  its  work  with  suddenness 
almost  as  appalling  as  that  which 
destroyed  Manila.  There  is  much 
simple  force  in  this  description :  "  On 
Holy  Thursday,  26th  March,  1812,  the 
churches  were  crowded  with  ladies 
dressed  in  their  gayest  attire.  The 
chapels  of  the  convents  were  filled  with 
nuns,  the  streets  with  people  from  the 
neighboring  villages.  At  the  barracks 
of  San  Carlos,  a  regiment  of  six  hundred 
men  were  mustering  under  the  walls. 
There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  nor  a 
thought  of  danger  in  the  heart  of  any 
one.  Suddenly  the  earth  seemed  to 
move  upward,  the  church-bells  tolled, 
and  a  tremendous  subterranean  noise 
was  heard.  The  perpendicular  motion 
lasted  four  seconds,  and  was  instantly 
succeeded  by  a  violent  undulatory  move- 
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ment,  which  continued  six  seconds  more. 
In  those  ten  seconds  that  great  city, 
with  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  had 
become  a  heap  of  blood-stained  ruins. 
The  churches  of  Alta  Gracia  and  Trini- 
dad, with  towers  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  feet  high,  were  so  completely  lev- 
elled, that  in  their  place  only  shapeless 
mounds  remained,  spread  out  to  a  great 
distance,  but  not  more  than  five  feet 
high.  Every  convent  was  destroyed, 
and  of  the  inmates  scarcely  one  escaped. 
The  barrack  of  San  Carlos  was  hurled 
forward  from  its  base,  and  of  the  six 
hundred  soldiers  mustering  below  its 
walls,  not  a  man  was  left  alive.  A  vast 
cloud  of  dust  rose  up  to  heaven,  and 
with  it  ascended  the  shrieks  of  more 
than  twenty  thousand  human  beings 
dying  or  wounded  in  the  ruins.  Great 
rocks  came  thundering  down  from  the 
mountains,  and  at  intervals  explosions, 
like  the  discharge  of  innumerable  pieces 
of  artillery,  were  heard  beneath  the 
earth."  No  wonder  that  the  survivors 
were  eo  terrified  that  they  could  not  go 
to  their  customary  work  for  long  after- 
wards, but  were  continually  absorbed 
with  prayer  and  religious  exercises. 
But  one  would  like  to  know  who  was 
the  individual  who,  amid  the  horror  and 
the  appalling  danger  of  the  hour,  timed 
the  earthquake  so  neatly  as  to  know  it 
lasted  just  ten  seconds. 

Two  objects  of  interest  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Cerro  d'Avila,  near  the 
capital :  the  first  is  the  Catholic  Ceme- 
tery, the  finest  in  South  America ;  and 
the  second  is  the  Torna,  or  reservoir, 
which  supplies  the  city  with  water. 
The  Torna  is  situated  in  a  thickly 
wooded  ravine,  and  a  very  narrow  path 
leads  to  it,  surmounted  by  a  rocky  ter- 
race, which  is  a  favorite  promenade  for 
snakes.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a 
reunion  of  forty  or  fifty  rattlesnakes  and 
other  serpents  taking  the  air  and  the 
sun  in  that  spot.  Wages  are  very  high 
in  Caracas,  trade  is  good,  the  people 
have  a  taste  for  amusement,  and  alto- 
gether Mr.  £astwick  considers  that "  if  it 
were  not  for  earthquakes,  epidemics, 
insect  plagues,  triennial  revolutions,  and 
bell-ringing,  there  would  be  few  more 
desirable  localities  for  a  residence." 

Republicanism  finds  its  full  expression 
in  Venezuela,  not  always  satisfactorily 
0  thd  visitor  accustomed  to  other  insti- 


tutions. Little  Venice  is  the  paradise 
of  servants,  or  rather,  as  Mr.  Eastwick 
has  it,  of  "  the  vagrant  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  pay  you  short  visits  to  replen- 
ish their  purses  and  wardrobes,  leave 
you  without  notice,  and  severely  repress 
any  attempt  to  communicate  with  them 
as  to  your  domestic  arrangements." 
You  may  talk  with  them  on  general 
subjects,  such  as  the  weather  or  the 
theatre,  and  on  politics  you  may  be  as 
expansive  as  you  please ;  for  where  acy 
one  may  become  a  general  or  a  presi- 
dent in  a  few  days,  that  subject  is  uni- 
versally interesting.  The  theory  that 
one  man  is  as  good  as  another  appears 
to  have  acquired  in  practice  in  this 
happy  land  the  Irish  corollary  of  "  and 
better,"  judging  from  the  following 
amusing  anecdote  :  ^^  In  one  of  the  best 
houses  where  I  was  a  guest,  the  gentle- 
man who  cleaned  the  boots  always  came 
into  my  room  with  his  hat  on,  and  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth ;  and  another  gentle- 
man, whom  I  had  engaged  to  assist  Juan, 
left  me  the  day  after  his  arrival,  on  be- 
ing refused  the  custody  of  my  keys  and 
purse,  which  he  candidly  stated  was  the 
only  duty  he  felt  equal  to.  On  my  sit- 
ting down  to  play  cness  with  the  wife  of 
the  president  of  one  of  the  states,  half  a 
dozen  female  servants,  of  every  shade, 
from  tawny  twilight  to  black  night,  sur- 
rounded the  table,  and  began  to  watch 
the  game.  The  first  time  I  went  to  a 
tailor,  I  was  accompanied  by  a  Creole 
friend,  who  undertook  to  show  me  the 
best  place.  We  had  to  wait  some  time 
before  the  gentleman  of  the  shop 
appeared.  When  he  did,  he  came  in 
with  the  inevitable  cigar  in  his  mouth. 
He  raised  his  hat  politely  to  my  friend, 
walked  straight  up  to  me,  shook  hands, 
and  asked  me  bow  I  did.  He  then  sat 
down  on  the  counter,  put  various  ques- 
tions to  me  regarding  my  coming  to 
Venezuela,  talked  on  general  subjects, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
intimated  that  he  was  ready  to  oblige 
me  if  I  wanted  a  coat.  This  tailor  was 
an  officer  in  the  army,  and  coming  in  on 
one  occasion  to  measure  a  friend  of 
mine,  wore  his  uniform  and  spurs." 

Public  honor  and  honesty  do  not 
attain  to  a  high  standard.  There  is  too 
much  adventuring,  too  little  stability, 
and  not  enough  grave,  dignified  public 
opinion,     Perceptiou  of  the  progress  of 
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the  United  States,  and  jealousy  of  that 
progress,  do  not  suffice  to  inspire  the 
Venezuelans  with  energy  and  steadiness 
enough  to  enable  them  to  emulate  it ; 
and  education  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  The 
country,  with  great  resources,  is  wretch- 
edly poor,  and  is  eternally  borrowing. 
It  is  difficult  to  discern  the  objects  of 
expense.  "  You  Venezuelans,"  said  Mr. 
Eastwick  to  a  well-informed  native  of 
Caracas,  "are  not  extravagant.  Your 
soil  is  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  has 
never  been  trodden  by  an  invader  since 
the  Spaniard  was  driven  out.  Then 
why  are  you  always  borrowing  from 
other  countries  ?  How  is  it,  when  the 
northern  republic  has  made  such  prog- 
ress, the  population  here  is  all  but  sta- 
tionary ;  the  seas  and  rivers  are  without 
steamers,  the  country  without  roads, 
and  commerce  languishing  ?  "  In  a  con- 
densation of  the  Creole's  reply  may  be 
found  a  sketch  of  all  which  Mr.  East- 
wick's  book  advances.  As  to  the  supe- 
riority of  North  America,  he  explained 
it  first  by  the  difference  in  "  the  breed," 
by  the  active  and  mercurial  tempera- 
ment of  the  "  Yank,"  and  by  the  fact, 
that  long  before  Lexington  and  Bunker 
Hill,  the  Northerns  were  fit  for  selt- 
government ;  while  the  Southerns  are 
not  fit  for  it  now.  The  Spaniards  kept 
their  subjects  ignorant.  There  were  no 
schools ;  and  the  first  printing-press  was 
set  up  at  Caracas  in  1816.  The  Span- 
iards did  nothing  to  introduce  the  culti- 
vation of  any  plant,  or  improve  farming. 
The  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  olive  was 
prohibited,  and  that  of  tobacco  was  made 
a  crown  monopoly.  Emigration  was  all 
but  prevented.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  is  rather  a  wonder  that  the  republic 
should  exist  at  all,  than  that  it  should 
have  made  so  little  progiess.  Mr.  East- 
wick enters  very  fully  and  lucidly  into 
the  causes  of  the  chronic  impecuniosity 
of  the  country ;  and  &&d  and  serious  as 
the  facts  are,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
some  amusement  at  the  coolness  and  in- 
genuity with  which  the  robbery  of  the 
public  is  carried  on.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  all  the  revolutions  at  Venezu- 
ela commence  at  the  custom-houses. 
"  Owing  to  the  frauds  of  the  officials,  the 
revenue  falls  short ;  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency, the  customs  are  raised,  until  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  too  dear  for  men  of 
small  means.    Thus  discontent  is  sown 


broadcast ;  and  discontent  leads  to  con- 
spiracies." According  to  the  published 
returns,  the  Venezuelans  must  be  the 
dirtiest  in  the  world  with  any  pretensions 
to  civilization,  since  it  is  officially  made 
out  that  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  soap  in 
a  week  is  all  that  each  person  uses.  The 
province  of  Caracas  alone  consumes  a 
hundred  barrels  of  flour  a  day ;  but  ac- 
cording to  the  custom-house  returns,  the 
daily  consumption  of  all  Venezuela  does 
not  reach  sixty-nine  barrels.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  public  treasury  is  empty,  and  that 
money  has  to  be  borrowed  in  foreign 
markets.  A  large  portion  of  Mr.  East- 
wick's  book  refers  to  the  proceedings 
respecting  the  Venezuelan  loan  of  1864, 
for  which  he  was  commissioner. 

Arrived  at  Valencia,  the  stranger  is 
struck  with  the  strictly  republican  style 
in  which  the  business  of  the  government 
is  carried  on ;  the  council  meeting  in  a 
plain  room,  without  one  superfluous  arti- 
cle of  furniture,  while  external  loiterers 
lean  on  the  window-sills,  and  stare  at  the 
debaters.  The  Valencians  seem  to  be  a 
happy,  idle,  and  ignorant  people,  with  a 
splendid  faculty  for  basking  in  the  sun, 
and  plenty  of  sun  to  bask  in.  Looking 
down  on  the  city  from  the  Morro,  Mr. 
Eastwick  asked  himself  how  it  was  that 
in  three  centuries  it  had  made  so  little 
progress  in  wealth,  population,  and  im- 
portance, endowed  as  it  is  with  a  healthy 
and  beautiful  site,  a  soil  unmatched  for 
fertility,  a  position  on  one  of  the  great 
high-roads  of  South  American  commerce, 
and  near  the  unrivalled  harbor  of  Puerto 
Cabello. 

A  broad  expanse  of  beautiful  vegeta- 
tion stretches  on  all  sides  around  the 
beautiful  lake  of  Taricagua,  the  principal 
ornament  of  one  of  the  loveliest  scenes 
in  the  world.  Looking  across  its  breadth, 
towards  the  city,  one  sees  "  a  glittering 
expanse  of  silver  water,  studded  with 
fairy  islets,  rich  masses  of  foliage  of  every 
hue,  a  city  in  the  distance  that  seems 
built  of  white  marble,  and  hills  that  grad- 
ually swell  into  blue  mountains."  As- 
cending the  mountains,  the  traveller  still 
sees  the  beautiful  lake,  until  the  grand 
forests  intervene,  and  the  scene  then  as- 
sumes another  aspect  of  the  Protean  but 
omnipresent  beauty  of  the  tropical  coun- 
tries. In  one  of  the  mountain  ridges, 
after  he  had  left  far  behind  him  the  fa- 
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mous  valley  of  Araguas,  the  traveller  was 
caught  in  a  sudden  shower  of  the  fierce, 
pelting,  sweeping  rain  which  he  had  ex- 
perience of  in  similar  regions.  He  and 
his  attendant  looked  about  for  shelter, 
and  found  it,  under  these  circumstances 
— the  only  story  of  a  sinister  sound,  the 
only  trace  of  grimness  in  a  remarkably 
pleasant  book.  ^^  Seeing  a  low  hut  on  the 
side  of  the  road,  we  made  up  to  it,  and 
knocked.  The  door  was  opened  by  a 
short  but  very  squarely  buUt  woman  of 
middle  age  and  forbidding  appearance, 
who  objected  strongly  to  our  entering. 
However,  the  storm  looked  even  uglier 
than  she  did,  so  we  would  not  take  a  de- 
nial, but  went  in,  and  seated  ourselves  on 
a  rude  bench.  I  asked  her  how  she 
could  live  alone  in  such  a  wild  forest. 
She  said  she  had  had  a  iriend,  who  had 
been  killed  by  a  snake,  but  that  she  was 
not  afraid  to  remain,  though  alone.  She 
added  that  she  should  very  likely  be  bit- 
ten by  a  snake  too,  for  serpents  of  all 
kinds  were  most  numerous,  especially 
cascabols  (rattlesnakes).  There  were  also 
tigres  (panthers),  she  said,  but  she  did 
not  fear  them  much.  It  afterwards  oc- 
curred to  me  that  she  was  probably  a 
leper,  and  consequently  safe  from  human 
savages,  and  necessarily  an  outcast." 

A  simple,  plain  picture  of  one  of  the 
most  melancholy  conditions  of  existence 
possible  to  a  human  being — a  whole 
tragedy  in  a  few  lines,  the  story  of  a  life 
of  fear,  privation,  and  utter  solitude. 

The  resources  of  Venezuela,  as  regards 
mineral  and  vegetable  wealth,  are  enor- 
mous. The  gold-fields  in  Guayana  are 
probably  among  the  largest  in  the  world, 
between  Arva  and  Nirgua,  there  is  a  silver 
mine.  The  Quebrada  mines,  of  red  cop- 
per, yield  an  ore  superior  to  that  of  Swe- 
den, Chili,  or  Australia.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  valuable  copper  mines.  Iron 
is  abundant  in  Panina,  in  Guayana.  Tin 
mines  are  numerous,  and  lead  mines  exist 
ill  Tocuyo.  Coal  is  found  in  Coro.  Tru- 
jillo  and  Cuman4  have  rich  mines  of  pe- 
troleum, and  there  is  a  valuable  salt 
mine  at  Aragua ;  a  sulphur  mine  at  Av- 
echez,  and  abundance  of  earth  suitable 
for  porcelain.  Garnets  are  found  in  the 
Silla  Mountain,  near  La  Guaira;  and 
along  the  sierra  of  the  coast  are  inex- 
haustible supplies  of  marble,  granite, 
slate,  rock-crystal,  gypsum,  and  lime. 
The  vegetable  wealth  of  Venezuela  is 


almost  incalculable,  its  items  are  beyond 
counting.  Coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  sugar- 
cane, tobacco,  and  indigo  are  among  the 
chief;  and  of  the  extraordinarily  abun- 
dant coffee-crop,  twenty  per  cent,  is  gen- 
erally lost  for  want  of  hands  to  get  in  the 
harvest.  Among  the  innumerable  treas- 
ures of  the  beautiful  tropical  forests,  the 
following  trees  are  especially  worthy  of 
mention:  "First,  the  palms,  which  grow 
at  any  altitude,  from  the  level  of  the  sea 
to  three  thousand  three  hundred  feet 
above  it.  They  yield  fruit,  a  vegetable 
like  the  cabbage,  oil,  cordage,  thread, 
hats,  roofs  for  the  cottages  of  the  Indi- 
ans, rafters,  wine,  ship-timber,  wax,  mat$>, 
bread,  soup,  sieves  and  baskets,  and 
many  other  things  useful  for  man,  in 
number  at  least  a  hundred.  The  turoa, 
or  cactus,  valuable  for  its  pleasant  fruit, 
its  repulsive  spicula,  which  render  it  the 
best  of  all  hedges,  and  as  being  the 
abode  of  the  cochineal  insect,  which  is 
also  found  on  the  pear  tree.  The  cande- 
la  supplies  tallow  for  candles,  oil  for 
lamps,  and  a  beverage,  made  fiom  its 
toasted  fruit.  More  curious  still,  per- 
haps most  wonderful  of  all  trees,  is  the 
polo  de  Lecha,  or  milk-tree,  which  sup- 
plies a  milk  like  that  of  cows,  but  thicker ; 
analysed,  this  product  is  found  to  con- 
sist of  water,  animal  milk,  and  wax  as 
pure  as  that  of  bees.  Mixed  with  cotton, 
this  milk  is  used  for  candles.  To  the 
parched  traveller,  the  h^uco  de  agxwt 
supplies  the  place  of  wells  and  fountains, 
for  from  each  yard  of  it  a  pint-bottle  of 
water  can  be  obtained.  Not  less  useful 
in  its  own  peculiar  locality  is  tbefrail^ou, 
which  grows  at  the  height  of  thirteen 
thousand  ^ve  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  in  the  region  of  the  icy  wastes  called 
Par4mos.  Even  in  these  wildernesses 
of  death,  the /rail^ou  keeps  the  human 
body  warm.  It  yields  a  turpentine 
superior  to  that  of  Venice." 

This  is  but  a  faint  outline  of  the  sub- 
jects treated  by  Mr.  Eastwick  in  his  en- 
tertaining and  instructive  work.  The 
effect  of  that  book  is  to  fill  the  mind  with 
wondering  admiration  of  the  rich  and 
majestic  beauty,  and  the  stupendous  "  po- 
tentialities "  of  the  republics,  but  also  to 
recall  to  the  memory,  as  applicable  to 
Venezuela,  the  memorable  Irish  lamenta^ 
tion :  "  Ah,  then,  but  the  world  would  be 
a  lovely  place,  if  it  wasn't  for  the  people 
that's  in  It!" 
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THE  AUGUST  METEORS. 


A  VEBY  ancient  tradition  prevails  in  the 
mountain  districts  which  surround  Mount 
Pelion,  that  during  the  night  of  the  Feast 
of  the  Transfiguration  (August  6)  the 
heavens  open,  and  lights,  such  as  those 
which  surround  the  altar  during  the 
solemn  festivals  of  the  Greek  Church, 
appear  in  the  midst  of  the  opening.  It 
has  been  thought  by  Quetelet,  and  Hum- 
boldt considered  the  opinion  probable, 
that  this  tradition  had  its  origin  in  the 
successive  apparition  of  several  well-' 
marked  displays  of  the  August  meteors. 
If  this  be  so,  the  date  of  the  shower  has 
slowly  shifted, — as  that  of  the  Novem- 
ber shower  is  known  to  have  done, — 
until  now  another  holiday  is  associated 
with  it,  and  the  simple  peasants  of  South- 
ern Europe  recognize  in  the  falling  stars 
of  August  the  "fiery  tears  of  good  St. 
Lawrence  the  Martyr." 

It  is  wonderful  to  contemplate  the 
change  which  in  a  few  short  years  has 
come  over  all  our  views  respecting  these 
meteors.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  consid- 
ered suflSciently  daring  to  regard  the 
August  system  as  part  of  a  zone  of  cos- 
mical  bodies  travelling  in  an  orbit  as 
large  perhaps  as  that  of  our  own  earth. 
Now,  the  distance  even  of  Neptune 
seems  small  in  comparison  with  that 
from  which  those  bodies  have  come  to 
us,  which  flash  athwart  our  skies  in  mo- 
mentary splendor,  and  then  vanish  for 
ever,  dissipated  into  thinnest  dust  by 
the  seemingly  feeble  resistance  of  our 
atmosphere.  Accustomed  to  associate 
only  such  giant  [orbs  as  Saturn  and  Ju- 
piter, Uranus  and  Neptune,  with  orbits 
which  must  be  measured  by  hundreds  of 
millions  of  miles,  the  astronomer  sees 
with  wonder  these  tiny  and  fragile  bod- 
ies traversing  paths  yet  vaster  than 
those  of  the  outer  planets.  And  even 
more  remarkable,  perhaps,  is  the  im- 
mensity of  the  period  which  the  August 
shooting-star  has  occupied  in  circling 
around  the  central  orb  of  our  system. 
Each  one  of  the  bodies  which  will  be 
seen    next   Tuesday*  has  been   in  the 

•  AngnstllO. 


neighborhood  of  the  earth's  orbit  many 
times  before ;  yet  the  last  visit  made  by 
them  took  place  years  before  the  birth 
of  any  person  now  living,  since  the  pe- 
riod of  meteoric  revolution  has  been 
proved  to  be  upwards  of  118  years. 

Another  strange  feature  of  the  August 
meteor-system  is  the  enormous  volume 
of  the  space  through  which,  even  in  our 
neighborhood,  the  meteor-stratum  ex- 
tends. The  famous  November  system 
is  puny  by  comparison.  Striking  that 
system  at  a  sharp  angle,  the  earth  tra- 
verses it  in  a  few  hours,  so  that  if  the 
earth  went  squarely  through  it  the 
passage  would  occupy,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated, less  than  a  hundred  minutes. 
Thus  the  depth  of  the  November  meteor- 
bed  has  been  calculated  to  be  but  a  hun- 
dred thousand  miles  or  so.  But  the 
earth  takes  nearly  three  days  in  passing 
through  the  August  meteor-system,  al- 
though the  passage  is  much  more  direct. 
For  the  August  meteors  come  pouring 
down  upon  our  earth  almost  from  above, 
insomuch  that  the  radiant  point  on  the 
heavens  whence  the  shower  seems  to 
proceed  is  not  very  far  from  the  North 
JPole ;  whereas  the  November  meteors 
meet  the  earth  almost  full  front,  as  a 
rain-storm  blown  by  a  head-wind  drifts 
in  the  face  of  the  traveller.  Thus  the 
depth  of  the  August  system  has  been 
estimated  at  three  millions  of  miles;  and 
this  depth  seems  tolerably  uniform,  so 
that  along  the  whole  of  that  enormous 
range  (to  be  counted,  as  we  have  said, 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles), 
through  which  the  August  ring  extends, 
the  system  has  a  depth  exceeding  some 
four  hundred  times  the  diameter  of  the 
earth  on  which  we  live. 

Yet  it  is  probable  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  August  system,  vast  as 
are  its  dimensions,  is  infinitely  less  than 
that  of  many  a  hill  upon  the  earth's  sur- 
face. For  the  weight  of  the  separate 
falling  stars  of  the  system  has  been  de- 
termined (by  one  of  the  wondrously 
subtle  applications  of  modern  scientific 
processes)  to  be  but  a  few  ounces  at  the 
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outside ;  and  even  daring  the  most 
splendid  exhibition  of  falling  stars  the 
bodies  which  seem  to  crowd  our  skies 
are  many  miles  apart,  while  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  thousands  of  miles 
separate  the  successively  appearing 
meteors.  Indeed,  it  is  well  remarked 
by  an  eminent  member  of  the  Greenwich 
corps  of  astronomers,  that  the  planets 
tell  us  by  the  steadiness  of  their  motions 
that  they  are  swayed  by  no  such  attrac- 
tions as  heavily-loaded  meteor-systems 
would  exert.  "  The  weight  of  meteor- 
systems  must  be  estimated  by  pounds 
and  ounces,  not  by  tons,"  he  remarked. 

The  spectroscope  has  taught  us  some- 
thing of  the  constitution  of  these  bodies, 
though  they  never  reach  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Professor  Herschel,  third  in  that 
line  of  astronomers  which  has  done  so 
much  for  science,  has  employed  an  Au- 
gust night  or  two  in  trying  to  find  out 
what  the  August  meteors  are  made  of. 
With  a  spectroscope  of  ingenious  devic3, 
constructed  by  Mr.  Browning,  F.R.A.S., 
for  the  special  purpose  of  seizing  the 
light  of  these  swiftly  moving  bodies, 
Professor  Herschel  was  successful  in 
analyzing  seventeen  meteors.  The  most 
interesting  of  his  results  is  his  discovery 
that  the  yellow  light  of  the  August 
meteors  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
metal  sodium  in  combustion.  This 
metal  has  a  very  striking  and  character- 
istic spectrum,  consisting  of  two  bright 
orange-yellow  lines  very  close  together ; 
and  this  double  line  was  unmistakably 
recognized  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
August  meteors.  To  use  the  words  of 
the  observer,  "their  condition"  (when 
rendered  visible  to  us  by  their  combus- 
tion) "  is  exactly  that  of  a  flame  of  gas  in 
a  Bunsen's  burner,  freely  charged  with 
the  vapor  of  burning  sodium ;  or  of  the 
flame  of  a  spirit  lamip  newly  trimmed, 
and  largely  dosed  with  a  supply  of  mois- 
tened salt." 

It  is  strange  to  consider  what  becomes 
of  all  the  sodium  thus  dispersed  through- 
out the  upper  regions  of  air.    There  can 


be  no  doubt  that  in  some  form  or  other 
— mixed  or  in  combination — it  reaches 
the  earth.     The  very  air  we  breathe 
must   at  all  times  contain,  in  however 
minute  a  proportion,  the  cosmical  dust 
thus  brought  to  us  from  out  the  inter- 
planetary spaces.      Nay,  for  aught  we 
know,  purposes  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance in  the  economy  of  our  earth,  and 
aflecting  largely  the  welfare  of  the  crea- 
tures which   subsist   upon  its    surface, 
may  be    subserved  by  this    continaal 
downpour  of    meteoric    matter.      We 
know  already  that  the  different  meteor- 
systems  are  diflTerently  constituted.    For 
instance,  the  white  November  stars  are 
much  less  rich  in  sodium  than  the  yel- 
low August  ones.    Each  system,  doubt- 
less,  has   its   special   constitution,  and 
thus  the   air  we  breathe  is  continual- 
ly  being   dosed    with    different   forms 
of  metallic  dust, — now  one  metal,  now 
another,   being  added,  with  results    in 
which,  did  we  but  know    it,   we  are 
doubtless  largely  interested.    Nor  is  it 
certain  that  deleterious  results  do   not 
occasionally  flow  from  an   overdose  of 
some  of  the  elements  contained  in  mete- 
ors.   It  might  be  plausibly  maintained 
on   evidence  drawn  from  known  facts 
and  dates,  that  occasionally  a  meteoric 
system  has  brought  plague  and  pesti- 
lence with  it.     The  "  sweating  sickness  " 
even   has  been  associated   (though,  we 
admit,  not  very  satisfactorily)  with  the 
33-year  returns  of    great  displays    of 
November    shooting    stars.      Without 
insisting  on  such  hypotheses  as  these, 
which  scarcely  rest  on  stronger  evidence 
than  the  notion  that  the  destruction  of 
Sodom   and    Gomorrah     was    brought 
about  by  an  unusually  heavy  downfall 
of  sodium-laden  (that  is,  salt-laden)  mete- 
ors, we  may  content  ourselves  by  point- 
ing   out    that  ^the  labors  of   eminent 
chemists  have  shown  that  the    air  is 
actually  loaded  at  times  with  precisely 
such  forms  of  metallic  dust  as  the  theo- 
ries of  astronomers  respecting  meteors 
would  lead  us  to  look  for. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  charac-  man  of  real  ability  prominently  to  the 
teristics  of  the  recent  revolution  in  front ;  that  since  the  brief  struggle  which 
Spain  in  the  fact  that  it  has  brought  no    culminated  so  triumphantly,  it  has  had 
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no  leader,  distinctly  recognized  as  such, 
but  has  drifted  blindly  along  in  the  cur- 
rent of  events. 

This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable  as 
differing  so  widely  from  the  precedents 
of  history.  No  great  revolution,  since 
the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Republic 
by  Julius  CsBsar,  but  has  personified  its 
tendencies,  as  it  were,  and  had  its  repre- 
sentative in  an  individual  man.  It  is 
the  very  nature  of  social  and  political 
convulsions  to  bring  to  the  surface  such 
men  as  its  needs  demand  ;  or,  as  Carlyle 
puts  it,  there  has  never  yet  been  a  great 
crisis  in  human  history  in  which  a  man 
has  not  arisen  equal  to  the  occasion. 

But  Spain,  which  has  for  so  long  been 
supposed  to  be  asleep  and  content  in  the 
arms  of  absolutism,  has  furnished  us  tlie 
most  democratic  revolution  known  to 
our  annals.  Everything  that  has  been 
done  or  attempted  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolt  has  been  done  by  the  Cortes, 
Juntas,  and  other  popular  bodies ;  and 
there  has  been  no  measure,  not  even  the 
pressing  one  of  finance,  in  attempting 
which  any  individual  has  attracted 
marked  attention.  This  has  probalfly 
been  largely  due  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  which  is  inimical  to  the  individual 
preponderance,  to  the  apprehended  jea- 
lousy of  neighboring  powers,  and  to  the 
unexpected  public  spirit  and  absence  of 
personal  enthusiasm  manifested  by  the 
Spanish  people ;  but  it  was  due  far  more 
to  the  consciousness  of  inability  on  the 
part  of  those  whom  adventitious  circum- 
stances have  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
movement,  and  also  to  tiieir  mutual 
jealousy. 

Those  who  have  "  led"  the  revolution 
have  contributed  nothing  to  the  solution 
of  any  one  of  the  problems  which  it 
presents.  Though  Spain  is  threatened 
-Arith  bankruptcy,  and  the  annual  deficit 
is  something  appalling  as  compared  to 
the  total  revenue,  there  seems  not  to  be 
the  most  shadowy  conception  of  a  finan- 
cial policy  or  even  a  disposition  to  save 
anything  from  the  catastrophe  which, 
unless  something  is  interposed,  is  inevi- 
table. The  vigorous  measure  of  Baron 
Beust's  secretary,  which  saved  Austria 
after  the  wreck  of  the  late  civil  war, 
when  financial  ruin  appeared  imminent, 
and  advanced  her  securities  in  the 
markets  of  Europe,  has  had  no  counter- 
part in  Spain ;  and  unless  more  decided 
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capacity  for  affairs  is  developed  than  the 
intetTegnum  has  yet  produced,  there  will 
be  none.  Marshal  Serrano,  General 
Prim,  (who  is  said  to  be  "the  soul 
and  brains  of  the  revolution,")  Ad- 
miral Topete,  Olozaga;  and  their  col- 
leagues, will  pass  into  history  rather 
from  having,  by  a  fortuitous  con- 
course of  circumstances,  been  assigned 
prominent  parts  in  the  most  important 
revolution  of  the  century,  than  from  any 
individual  or  collective  ability  of  their 
own,  provided  that  revolution  does  not 
die  a  natural  death  in  their  hands. 

Francisco  Serrano,  Marshal,  Duke  de 
la  Torre,  and  Regent  of  Spain,  is  now  a 
little  more  than  seventy  years  of  age, 
having  been  born  near  the  close  of  the 
last  centuiy.  Of  his  early  life  it  has  been 
impossible  for  us  to  learn  anything ;  and 
even  the  facts  concerning  his  late  career, 
which  are  known  to  us,  are  very  meagre, 
and  can  be  given  in  a  few  words. 

He  received  a  military  education,  and 
fought  in  the  war  of  Spanish  Indepen- 
dence. The  first  that  is  known  of  him 
politically,  is  the  part  he  took  in  the 
oveithrow  of  the  a<lministrati(>n  of  Es- 
partero  in  1843.  After  the  fall  of  M.  de 
Salamanca,  he  became  a  member  of  what 
was  known  as  the  "Liberal  Union" 
party;  was  exiled  in  1854;  but  soon  re- 
turned, and  supported  with  considerable 
ardor  the  O'Donnell  and  Espartero  ad- 
ministration. When  these  two  entered 
into  conflict  he  sided  with  O'Donnell, 
and  was  by  him  created  Duke  de  la 
Torre  in  1856.  Ever  since  1865,  when 
he  became  captain-general  of  Madrid, 
Serrano  has  belonged  to  the  party  of 
"Progressists,"  which  also  numbered 
among  its  adherents  Espartero,  Prim, 
Olozaga,  and  Madoz.  It  is  to  this  party 
that  he  owes  his  present  elevation. 

We  now  come  to  that  portion  of  his 
career  which  is  more  distinctly  connected 
with  his  present  fortune. 

Spain  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  a 
state  of  political  fermentation,  the  peo- 
ple and  deputies  were  continually  com- 
bining against  the  ministry,  and  the 
Carlists  had  made  preparations  for  a 
general  rising  in  February,  1808,  which, 
however,  utterly  failed.  The  situation 
became  more  grave  in  July.  The  gov- 
ernment claimed  to  have  information 
that  the  three  political  parties  had  unite  1 
in  a  more  extensive  revolutionary  schenij 
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than  had  yet  threatened  the  throne  of 
Isabella,  and  on  June  7th  Generals  Serra- 
no, Cordova,  Dulce,  Bedoya,  and  others, 
were  arrested  at  Madrid,  lodged  in  pri- 
son, and  subsequently  banished  the  coun- 
try. This  act,  together  with  the  exile  of 
Montpensier,  was  the  torch  which  lighted 
the  fires  of  revolution.  Preparations 
were  made  for  a  general  rising,  and  on 
Setember  17, 1868,  the  revolution  bjegan 
by  an  insurrection  at  Cadiz,  which  was  at 
once  triumphant,  when  Admiral  Topete, 
commander  of  the  fleet,  declared  in  its 
favor.  Within  a  few  days  pronuncia- 
mentos  were  issued  in  every  province, 
local  and  provisional  Juntas  were  formed, 
and  the  exiled  generals,  together  with 
Prim,  appeared  upon  the  scene  to  lead 
the  movement. 

On  September  28  the  government 
troops  were  defeated  at  Alcolea  by  Mar- 
shal Serrano.  He  entered  Madrid  in 
triumph  on  October  8d,  General  Prim 
on  October  7th,  Queen  Isabella  fled  the 
country,  and  the  revolution  was  a  suc- 
cess. 

The  Central  Junta  of  Madrid  immedi- 
ately called  upon  Serrano  to  organize  a 
ministry,  which  he  did  as  follows  :  Serra- 
no, President  of  Council ;  Prim,  Minis- 
ter of  War ;  Topete,  Marine ;  Figuerola, 
Finance;  Lorenzana,  Foreign  Affairs; 
Ortiz,  Justice ;  Sagasta,  Interior ;  Ayala, 
Colonies ;   and  Zorilla,  Public  Works. 

The  regular  organization  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  determination  of  the  form  of 
government,  were  left  to  the  Constituent 
Coites  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
When  the  Cortes  met  in  December,  a 
very  liberal  constitution  was  adopted, 
but  a  large  majority  were  in  favor  of  a 
monarchy  as  against  a  republic.  The 
niMJority,  however,  have  been  unable  to 
agree  upon  a  candidate,  and  Marshal 
Serrano  has  been  called  upon  by  the 
Cortes  to  act  as  Regent  during  the  inter- 
regnum. The  oath  of  oflice  was  admin- 
istered to  him  on  Friday,  June  18th  of 
the  present  year,  when  he  delivered  the 
following  inaugural  address : 

"  Sknors  Deputados  :  With  the  creation  of 
constitutional  power  which  you  have  deigned 
to  confide  to  me,  and  which  I  gratefully  accept, 
a  new  period  of  the  revolution  of  September 
commence?.  The  epoch  of  great  dangers  has 
passed  away,  and  another  of  reorganization 
commences,  in  which  we  have  nothing  to 
fea^i  unless  it  may  be  firom  our  impatience, 


our  distrust,  our  exaggei'ations.  We  have 
first  raised  the  stone  which  weighed  upon 
Spain,  and  we  have  afterward  constituted  her 
under  the  monarchical  form,  traditional  with 
our  people,  but  surrounded  with  democra.ic 
institutions. 

**  The  moment  has  now  arrived  to  enroll  and 
consolidate  the  conquests  realized,  and  to  for- 
tify the  authority  which  is  the  protection  of 
all  rights  and  the  shield  ot  all  social  in  teres  tsi. 
strengthening  at  the  same  time  our  diploma- 
tic relations  with  the  other  powers.  The  en- 
terprise is  difficult  for  my  weak  powers^  but 
your  high  wisdom,  the  decided  adhesion  of  all 
the  sea  and  land  forces,  the  vigorous  patriotiisni 
of  the  citizen  militia,  and  the  sen-^itive  and  no- 
ble spirit  of  our  regenerated  nation,  inspires  me 
with  confidence  in  the  result.  From  the  post 
of  honor  to  which  you  have  elevated  me  I  do 
not  see  political  parties.  I  see  only  the  es- 
sential Code,  which  is  obligatory  on  all,  and 
on  me  first,  and  which  will  be  obeyed  and 
respected  by  all.  I  see  our  beloved  country 
as  anxious  for  stability  and  repose  as  she  is 
eager  for  progress  and  liberty.  Finally,  I  see. 
as  supreme  aspiration  in  the  fulfilment  of  my 
honorable  trust,  the  end  of  an  interregnum, 
during  which  the  constitution  of  the  state 
will  be  practised  sincerely  and  loyally;  indi- 
vidual righta  will  be  exercised  peacefully  and 
orderly ;  our  credit  will  be  augmented  both 
in  and  out  of  Spain,  and  liberty  be  extended 
upon  the  firm  base  of  moral  and  natural  order, 
so  that  the  monarch  whom  the  Cortes  Consti- 
tuyentes  may  hereafter  ele'ct  may  commence 
his  reign  prosperously  and  happily  for  the 
country,  to  which  I  have  consecrated  oil  my 
anxieties,  all  my  watchfulness,  and  my  whole 
existence.'' 


It  maybe  seriously  questioned  whether 
in  fact  "  the  epoch  of  great  dangers  has 
passed  away."    The  Regency  has  been 
recognized  by  the  European  powers,  and 
everything    seems    working    smoothly 
enough  ;  but,  though  a  year  has  passed 
since  the  triumph  of  the  revolution,  the 
majority  has  failed  to  agree  upon  a  set- 
tled policy,  the  whole  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  is  arrayed,  secretly  or  openly, 
against  the  government,  disorders  are 
increasing,  and  the  Carlists  for  a  month 
past  have  been  battling  all  over  Spain. 
An  interregnum,  during  which  all  parties 
are  in  a  state  of  suspense,  is  necessarily 
a  dangerous  period,  and  morally  certain 
to  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  opposi- 
tion, whatever  it  may  be.    Very  signifi* 
cant  is  the  fact,  that  the  Captain-General 
of  Madrid  has  resigned  and  threatened 
to  retire  from  the  country,  as  hopeless 
of  the  revolution,  unless  a  king  is  soon 
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elected.     When  disaffection  spreads  in 
the  army  the  cause  is  lost. 

There  is  a  rumor  afloat  just  now  of  a 
movement  on  foot  to  proclaim  Serrano 
King  of  Spain.  We  may  safely  say  that 
is  now  impossible,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  feasibility  six  months  ago.  The 
Republicans  alone  are  strong  enough  to 


prevent  it ;  and  General  Prim,  who,  with 
the  allegiance  of  the  army,  is  master  of 
the  situation,  is  too  jealous  of  his  col- 
league to  allow  to  him  to  found  a  new 
dynasty.  However,  events  are  now  too 
critical  to  justify  us  in  asserting,  with 
any  degree  of  confidence,  what  the  future 
may  or  may  not  bring  forth. 


■♦♦•- 
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PRO  MORTUIS. 


LOVE  SONG. 


What  should  a  man  desire  to  leave? 
A  flawless  work ;  a  noble  life : 
Some  music  harmonized  from  strife, 
Some  finished  thing,  ere  the  slack  hands  at  eve 
Drop,  should  be  his  to  leave. 

One  gem  of  song,  defying  age ; 

A  hard- won  flght;  a  well-work'd  farm; 
A  law,  no  guile  can  twist  to  harm ; 
Some  tale,  as  our  lost  Thackeray's,  bright,  or  sage 
As  the  just  Hallam's  page. 

Or,  in  life's  homeliest,  meanest  spot, 
To  strike  the  circle  of  his  years 
A  perfect  curve  through  joys  and  tears, 
Leaving  a  pure  name  to  be  known,  or  not,^ 
This  is  a  true  man's  lot. 

He  dies  :  he  leaves  the  deed,  or  name, 
A  gifl  for  ever  to  his  land, 
In  trust  to  Friendship's  guardian  hand, 
Bound  'gainst  all  adverse  shocks  to  keep  his  fame, 
Or  to  the  world  proclaim. 

But  the  imperfect  thing,  or  thought, — 
The  fervid  yeastiness  of  youth, 
The  dubious  doubt,  the  twilight  truth. 
The  work  that  for  the  passing  day  was  wrought, 
The  schemes  that  came  to  nought. 

The  sketch  half-way  'twixt  verse  and  prose 
That  mocks  the  finish'd  picture  true. 
The  splinters  whence  the  statue  grew. 
The  scafTolding  'neath  which  the  palace  rose, 
The  vague  abortive  throes 

And  cruelties  of  joy  or  gloom : — 
In  kind  oblivion  let  them  bej- 
Nor  has  the  dead  worse  foe  than  he 
Who  rakes  these  sweepings  of  the  artist's  room, 
And  piles  them  on  hia  tomb. 

Ah,  \\a  but  little  that  the  best. 
Frail  children  of  a  fleeting  hour. 
Can  leave  of  perfect  fruit  or  flower! 
Ah,  let  all  else  be  graciously  supprest 
When  man  lies  down  to  rest  I 

T,  T.  P. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  HEINRICH  HEINE. 

When  a  laughing  urchin,  gaily 

Many  a  merry  game  I  play'd, 
In  life's  sunshine  basking  daily, 

Knowing  nought  of  grief  or  shade ; 

For  a  garden  of  enjoyment 
Was  the  world  I  then  lived  in  ; 

Tending  flowers  my  sole  employment, 
Roses,  violets,  jessamine. 

By  the  brook's  side,  on  the  meadow. 
Sweetly  mused  I  in  those  days ; 

Now  I  see  a  pale  thin  shadow, 
When  upon  the  brook  I  gaze. 

Pale  and  thin  my  grief  hath  made  me. 
Since  mine  eyes  upon  her  fell  ,* 

Secret  sorrows  now  pe^^vade  me. 
Wonderful  and  hard  to  tell. 

Deep  within  my  heart  I  cherish'd 
Angel  forms  of  peace  and  love. 

Which  have  fled,  their  short  joys  perish'd. 
To  their  starry  home  above. 

Ghastly  shadows  rise  unbidden. 

Black  night  round  mine  eyes  is  thrown  ; 
In  my  trembling  breast  is  hidden 

A  sad  whispering  voice  unknown. 

Unknown  sorrows,  unknown  anguish. 

Toss  me  wildly  to  and  fro ; 
And  I  pine  away  and  languish. 

Tortured  by  an  unknown  glow. 

But  the  cause  why  I  am  lying 
Racked  by  fiery  torments  now, 

Why  from  very  grief  I'm  dying, — 
Love,  behold  I — The  cause  art  thou  I 


HAMPTON  COURT. 

The  windows  of  the  fountain  court 
Are  glittering  in  the  moon. 

But  no  more  in  the  palace  hall- 
You  hear  the  dance  and  tune— 

No  more  beyond  dim  corridors 
Lamps  spread  a  golden  noon. 
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No  longer  from  balf-open  doors 

Bursts  forth  a  gust  of  song ; 
No  longer  with  a  roll  of  drums, 

Sweeps  by  a  silken  throng, 
With  diamond  stars  keen  gliltering, 

The  ribbons  blue  among. 

No  pages  beariog  each  a  torch 

Now  scale  the  lofty  stairs; 
No  ladies  trip  with  wealth  of  pearls. 

Banding  their  wealth  of  hair ; 
No  white-capped.oook,  with  flaming  face, 

Bears  up  the  dish  with  care. 

The  swarthy  king  with  heary  brows 

Paces  no  more  the  court ; 
Base  Rochester  and  Killigrew 

Have  long  since  ceased  to  sport. 
No  more  fair  wantons  at  the  cards 

Think  the  long  night  too  short. 

Silent  the  court,  and  still  the  ball, 

Lights  long  ago  put  out, 
The  color's  faded  from  the  silks 

That  deck  the  walls  about ; 
No  longer  at  the  outer  gates 

The  noisy  rabble  shout 


INFELIX. 

Where  is  the  promise  of  my  years, 

Once  written  on  my  brow  ? 
Ere  errors,  agonies,  and  fears 
Brought  with  them  aU  that  speaks  in  tears. 
Ere  I  had  sunk  beneath  my  peers ; 

Where  sleeps  that  promise  now  ? 

Naught  liugers  to  redeem  those  hours. 

Still,  still  to  memory  sweet ! 
Tlie  flowers  that  bloomed  in  sunny  bowers 
Are  withered  all,  and  evil  towers 
Supreme  above  her  sister  powers 
Of  Sorrow  and  Deceit. 

I  look  along  the  columned  years, 

And  see  Life's  riven  fane, 
Just  where  it  fell,  amid  the  jeers 
Of  scornful  lips,  whose  mocking  sneers 
Forever  hiss  within  mine  ears, 

To  break  the  sleep  of  pain. 

I  can  but  own  my  life  is  vain, 

A  desert  void  of  peace ; 
I  missed  the  goal  I  sought  to  gain, 
I  midsed  the  measure  of  the  strain 
That  lulls  Fame's  fever  in  the  brain. 

And  bids  Earth's  tumult  cease. 

Myself  I  alas  for  theme  so  poor, 

A  theme  but  rich  in  fear ; 
I  stand  a  wrack  on  Error's  shore, 
A  spectre  jiot  within  the  door, 
A  houseless  shadow  evermore^ 

An  exile  lingering  here. 


LALAGE. 

I  COULD  not  keep  my  secret 

Any  longer  to  myself; 
I  wrote  it  in  a  song^book, 

And  laid  it  on  the  shelf,* 
It  lay  there  many  an  idle  day, 

'Twas  covered  soon  with  dust : 
I  graved  it  on  my  sword- blade, 

'Twas  eaten  by  the  rust : 
I  told  it  to  the  zephyr  then, 

He  breathed  it  through  the  morning, 
The  light  leaves  rustled  in  the  breeze, 

My  fond  romances  scorning  : 
I  told  it  to  the  running  brook. 

With  many  a  lover^s  notion, 
The  gay  waves  laughed  it  down  the  stream. 

And  flung  it  in  the  ocean. 
I  told  it  to  the  raven  sage, 

He  croaked  it  to  the  starling : 
I  told  it  to  the  nightingale ; 

She  sang  it  to  my  darling. 

W.  H.  Pollock. 


AFTER  CATULLUa 

Lesbia,  let  us  live  and  love, 
Careless  how  Old  Age  reprove — 
A  fig  for  all  his  shrugs  and  sighs  I 
Suns  may  set  and  suns  may  rise. 
We,  when  Life's  brief  day  is  done. 
And  Death's  dreary  night  begun. 
Side  by  side  must  still  sleep  on. 
Love  I  a  hundred  kisses  give  roe. 

Now  a  thousand,  I  implore, 
Now,  or  thy  neglect  will  grieve  me, 

But  one  hundred  thousand  more ; 
Till  at  last,  when  count  of  kisses, 

Love,  begins  your  soul  to  vex. 
With  reprisal  such  as  this  is — [Kissing  her^ 

All  your  reckoning  1*11  perplex ; 
For  to  kiss  by  calculation 
Could  but  spoil  the  sweet  sensation ; 
Or,  if  Echo  us  report, 
Spite  may  cut  th'  addition  short. 

Alfred  Perceval  Graves. 


MIDNIGHT  MUSIC. 

Once  when  the  midnight  stars  were  fully  bright, 

And  the  round  moon  stood  in  the  centre  sky, 
I  paused  beside  a  brook  which  wandered  light, 

To  hear  the  burden  of  night's  minstrelsy. 
There  was  a  hum  of  insects  on  the  breeze, 

And  the  j^ure  stream  beside  my  feet  was  singing ; 
A  bird  of  night  sang  somewhere  in  the  trees, 

And  in  a  town  close  by  the  bells  were  ringing. 
This  minglQd  music  filled  the  ambient  space, 

And  seemed  to  reach  the  stars — ^for  as  the  notes 
Ascended,  I  did  think  that  each  one's  face 

With  twinkling  showed  its  happiness ;  and  boats 
Of  vapor,  sailing  in  the  airy  sea, 

Caught  the  sweet  sounds,  and  went  more  joy- 
ously. 
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Diary,  Beminiscenees,  and  Correspondence  of 
Henry  Crabb  Robinson.  Boston :  Fields,  Os- 
good d:  Co. 

Of  all  the  personal  reminiscences  which  enrich 
our  language,  Mr.  Robinson^s  embrace  much  the 
widest  field,  and  longest  and  most  critical  period 
of  time.  He  was  old  enough  to  be  profoundly 
moved  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  intelleo- 
tual  coDvulsioDS  which  preceded  and  accompanied 
it ;  lived  through  the  twenty  years*  struggle  with 
Bonaparte,  and  saw  in  his  own  country  the  Repeal 
of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  the  Emancipa- 
tion of  the  Catholics,  the  passage  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  great  political  revolu- 
tion which  the  past  century  has  brought  about  in 
England;  while  his  personal  acquaintance  em- 
braced almost  all  the  notabilities  of  three  genera- 
tions. Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder,  Wieland,  Tieck, 
Schelling,  Schlegel,  Knebel,  and  the  Duchesses 
Amelia  and  Louisa  of  Weimar,  among  the  Ger- 
mans ;  Madame  de  Stael,  La  Fayette,  Abb^  Gr^- 
goire,  Benjamin  Constant,  Tillers,  and  Count  D'Or- 
say,  among  the  French  ;  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Landor,  Southey,  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Hunt,  Blake, 
Flaxman,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, Rogers,  Grodwin,  Edward  Irving,  Brougham, 
Jeffreys,  Lady  Byron,  Madame  D'Arblay,  Clark- 
eon,  De  Quincey,  and  in  fact  almost  every  man  of 
eminence  during  the  last  three  quart€frs  of  a  cen- 
tury, in  England;  together  with  scores  of  others 
in  Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Sweden,  figure  in 
his  Reminiscences,  and  many  of  them  were  his 
warm  personal  friends. 

Without  the  tact,  simplicity,  and  infinite  Caculty 
for  details  of  Boswell,  without  the  naivete  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Pepyi^  or  the  sagacious  perception  of 
Evelyn,  Mr.  Robinson  has  been  enabled,  by  the 
vastness  of  his  opportunities  and  the  wealth  of  ma- 
terial at  his  command,  to  leave  behind  him  a  work 
which  is  possibly  more  valuable  than  that  of  any 
one  of  them,  whatever  may  be  its  popular  interest 
Mr.  Robinson's  "  Reminiscences"  extend  from 
1775  to  1811,  and  include  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting portions  of  his  life.  Be  seems,  through 
youth  and  early  manhood,  to  have  drifted  about 
"  between  desire  and  resolve,"  unable  to  devote 
himself  to  any  particular  avocation,  with  a  placid 
predilection  for  letters,  but  without  the  self-confi- 
dence or  energy  to  undertake  literature  as  a  pro- 
fession. As  he  himself  says :  '*  I  early  found  that 
I  had  not  the  literary  ability  to  give  me  such  a 
place  among  English  authors  as  I  should  have  de- 
sired ;  but  I  thought  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  age,  and  that  I  might  do  some 
good  by  keeping  a  record  of  my  interviews  with 
them."  He  studied  law  while  a  youth,  and  prac- 
tised it  later  in  life,  but  his  self-distrust,  and  the 
contempt  which  he  seems  always  to  have  felt  for 
almoflt  all  public  success,  injured  the  fibre  of  his 
mind,  gave  him  an  antipathy  to  steady  profession- 
al work,  and  made  him  "  a  busy  idle  man"  for  life. 
It  is  to  this  busy  leisure,  however,  that  the  world 
is  indebted  for  the  rare  treasures  which  be  has 
garnered  for  it  in  these  volumes. 

When  about  twenty-five,  Mr.  Robinson  wan- 
dered over  to  Germany,  apparently  without  any 


definite  object,  where  he  remained  five  years,  and 
became  one  of  the  very  few  Englishmen  who  fifYy 
years  ago  knew  anything  of  German  literature. 
"  He  was  a  missionary  of  English  poetry  to  Ger- 
many, and  equally  of  German  literature  to  Eng- 
land.^* Here  he  formed  many  of  those  friendships 
which  were  the  *'  glory  of  his  life,"  the  souvenirs 
of  which  add  so  much  to  the  value  of  his  Remi- 
niscences. Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland,  and  Her- 
der were  then  in  the  zenith  of  their  fame  at  Wei- 
mar; and  like  every  one  else  who  is  brought  within 
the  influence  of  that  great  mind,  he  became  at  once 
a  passionate  admirer  of  Goethe's  writings.  Of  his 
first  meeting  with  Goethe  in  1800,  Mr.  Robinson 
writes :  **  I  had  said  to  Seume  that  I  wished  to 
speeik  to  Wieland  and  look  at  Goethe — and  I  lite- 
rally and  exactly  had  my  desire.  My  sense  of  his 
greatness  was  such  tiiat,  had  the  opportunity  offer- 
ed, I  think  I  should  have  been  incapable  of  enter- 
ing into  conversation  with  him ;  but  as  it  was,  I 
was  allowed  to  gaze  on  him  in  silence.  Goethe 
lived  in  a  large  and  handsome  house — that  is  fbr 
Weimar.  Before  the  door  of  his  study  was  marked 
in  mosaic,  SALVE.  On  our  entrance  he  rose,  and, 
with  rather  a  cool  and  distant  air,  beckoned  us  to 
take  seats.  As  he  fixed  his  burning  eye  on 
Seume,  who  took  the  lead,  I  had  his  profile  before 
me,  and  this  was  the  case  during  the  whole  of  our 
twenty  minutes*  stay.  He  was  then  about  fifty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  was  beginning  to  be  corpu- 
lent He  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  oppres- 
sively handsome  men  I  ever  saw."  Though  ho 
never  lost  this  awful  reverence  for  "  the  grandest 
intellect  the  world  has  known  for  centuries,"  Mr. 
Robinson  became  a  lifelong  friend  of  Goethe,  and 
some  of^the  most  valuable  portions  of  his  work  are 
recollections  of  the  great  poet. 

Valuable  Reminiscences  of  Schiller,  Wieland, 
and  the  other  great  men  of  Germany,  will  be  found 
in  his  work ;  and  here  also  he  met  Madame  de 
Stael,  whom  he  seems  disposed  to  depreciate,  as  he 
does,  with  true  British  instinct,  everything  French. 
He  furnished  her  very  material  assistance  in  sug- 
gesting material  for  her  famous  work  on  Germany, 
and  met  her  afterward  when  she  was  on  her  way 
to  England,  but  he  evidently  considered  her  more 
brilliant  than  solid,  and  too  much  of  a  talker  to  be 
very  conscientious  or  reliable. 

Mr.  Robinson  returned  to  England  in  1805.  and 
soon  afterward  accepted  a  position  upon  the  Times, 
which  carried  him  to  Holland  during  the  Geiman 
campaign  of  Napoleon,  and  subsequently  to  Spain. 

With  1811  begins  the  regular  "  Diary"  which 
Mr.  Robinson  continued  to  within  five  days  of  his 
death,  and  the  great  superiority  in  interest  of  this 
class  of  composition  over  any  other,  however  ela- 
borate and  skilful,  is  at  once  manifest.  After  this 
year  the  editor  gives  the  Diary  much  the  most  pro- 
minent place,  using  occasionally  suggestive  remi- 
niscences by  Mr.  Robinson,  and  introducing  at  in- 
tervals scrawls  of  correspondence  which  the  speci- 
mens lead  us  to  regret  that  it  is  not  more  largely 
drawn  on.  It  was  about  this  period  that  Mr.  Ro- 
binson became  acquainted  with  Coleridge,  Lamb, 
Blake,  and  other  literary  celebrities  then  living. 

Much  interesting  matter  concerning  Coleridge, 
who  seems  to  have  exercised  very  powerful  fasci- 
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nation  upon  the  author,  will  be  found  in  the  Diary 
for  this  and  the  succeeding  years,  up  to  Coleridge's 
death;  and  many  choice  fragments  are  added  to 
our  relics  of  the  "  Gentle  Elia,"  Blake,  too,  the 
mad  mystic,  poet,  artist,  and  seer,  receives  liberal 
attention ;  and  we  think  that  on  the  whole  a  more 
vivid  conception  of  this  singular  character  will  be 
found  in  these  volumes  than  can  be  obtained  else- 
where. 

With  the  *•  Lake  Poets"  also  Mr.  Robinson  was 
intimate,  especially  Wordsworth,  whom  he  ad- 
mired next  to  Goethe,  and  ho  preserves  valuable 
reminiscences  of  them  alL  He  lived,  however,  to 
see  all  his  friends  of  this  period  drop  one  by  one 
into  the  grave,  and  in  the  latter  portion  of  his 
Diary  he  has  to  do  with  a  new  generation. 

Mr.  Robinson  died  on  February  5th,  1867,  and 
the  last  entry  in  the  Diary  is  dated  January  31  st^ 
so  that  he  was,  though  ninety-one  years  old,  able 
to  continue  his  work  to  within  five  days  of  his 
death. 

Of  the  qualifications  essential  to  success  in  such 
a  work  as  he  undertook,  Mr.  Robinson  possessed 
many,  and  several  of  a  high  order.  He  had  the 
widest  catholicity  of  ideas,  tastes  and  sympathies, 
great  information,  an  acute  and  receptive  mind, 
complete  self-abnegation,  and  a  most  wonderful 
memory. 

Said  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  address  at  Hygate, 
*'  Robinson's  house  was  a  centre  of  attraction  for 
minds  from  the  most  opposite  points  in  the  wide 
horizon  of  opinion.  Softened  by  his  genial  spirit, 
and  animated  by  his  cheerful  flow  of  kindly  and 
interesting  talk,  Tories  and  Liberals,  High-Church- 
men and  Dissenters,  found  themselves  side  by  side 
at  his  hospitable  board,  without  suspecting  that 
they  were  enemies,  and  learned  there,  if  they  bad 
never  learned  it  before,  how  much  deeper  and 
stronger  is  the  common  human  heart,  which  binds 
us  all  in  one,  than  those  intellectual  differences 
which  are  the  witness  of  our  weakness  and  falli- 
bility, and  sometimes  the  expression  of  our  obsti- 
nacy and  self-will." 

One  great  qualification,  however,  which  we  are 
compelled  to  think  Mr.  Robinson  lacks,  is  genuine 
depth  of  feeling.  He  himself  seemed  to  be  con- 
scious of  this  when  he  wrote,  **  We  of  colder  tem- 
perament and  more  sober  minds,  feel  ourselves  op- 
pressed by  the  stronger  feelings  of  more  passionate 
characters — at  least  this  is  the  case  with  me.  At 
the  same  time  I  fully  recognize  the  dignity  of  pas- 
sion, and  am  able  to  admire  what  I  have  not,  and 
am  not."  It  was  the  absence  of  this  that  caused 
the  deficiency  he  used  to  lament :  "  That  he  had 
not  the  faculty  of  giving  a  graphic  account  of  the 
illustrious  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact." 
Vivid  description  can  only  result  from  vivid  feel- 
ing. This  also  explains  the  uncomfortable  im- 
pression we -have  in  reading,  that  the  author  is,  as 
it  were,  outside  of  his  subject  and  writing,  with  his 
mind  fixed  on  his  readers.  Another  illustration 
of  the  melancholy  fact  that  the  cardinal  intellec- 
tual virtue  of  perfect  toleration  is  inevitably  ac- 
companied by  a  deficiency  of  mental  qualities, 
which  are  very  admirable  in  themselves. 

Despite  this  deficiency,  however,  even  if  it  be 
conceded  to  exist,  wo  believe  Mr.  Robinson's  work 
to  furnish  the  richest  store  of  personal  anecdotes 
and  reminiscences  to  be  found  in  our  literature, 
and  it  deserves  to  be  placed  at  once  among  the 


classics  of  the  language,  on  the  shelf  with  Boswell 
and  Pepys.  Its  value,  too,  will  be  recognized  more 
clearly  by  posterity  than  by  us  who  live  so  near 
the  time,  and  are  familiar  with  the  **  tone"  of  so- 
ciety and  the  events  which  it  depicts.  As  au  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  in  which  works  of  this  kind 
are  mellowed  by  time,  we  would  refer  our  readers 
to  the  naive  description  (in  Vol.  ii.,  p.  184)  of  bis 
first  ride  in  a  "steam-carriage,"  whic^  travelled  at 
the  fearful  speed  of  180  miles  a  day.  The  author 
writes  (in  exclamation  points),  of  a  train  **  which 
would  have  carried  150  passengers!*'  and  of  the 
*'  change  which  it  will  produce  in  interooarae  I " 
^  I  should  have  observed  before  that  the  most  re- 
markable movements  of  the  journey  are  tliose  in 
which  the  trains  pass  one  another.  Tke  rapidUy 
U  such  that  (here  is  no  recognizing  Ihefoaiures  of 
a  traveller.  On  several  occasions  the  noise  of  the 
passing  engine  was  like  the  whizzing  of  a  rocket. 
Guards  are  stationed  in  the  road,  holding  flags  to 
give  notice  to  the  drivers  when  to  stop."  Do^ 
not  this  read  like  a  relic  of  the  Lake-Dwellers  f 

Of  course  much  material  not  used  by  the  editor, 
who,  by  the  way,  has  performed  his  work  in  a 
most  masterly  manner,  was  left  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
and  we  are  glad  to  hear  from  the  editor  that  *^  all 
the  papers  will  be  carefully  preserved,  with  a  view 
to  any  historical  value  they  may  acquire  by  the 
lapse  of  time."  Many  additions  and  some  cancel- 
lations will  doubtless  be  made  before  these  vo- 
lumes assume  theur  permanent  historical  form. 

l%e  Seven  Curses  of  London,  By  Jambs  Green'- 
WOOD.  New  York:  Harper  dt  Bros.  Boston: 
Fields^  Osgood  &  Co. 

Thb  apparent  utter  powerlessness  of  society  to 
cope  with  the  problems  which  civilization,  if  it 
has  not  caused,  has  at  least  aggravated  and 
brought  to  the  surface,  is  never  so  painfully  thrust 
upon  us  as  on  reading  the  books  which  contain 
the  reflections  on  these  problems,  and  the  sug- 
gestions concerning  them  of  those  who  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  know  most  about  them. 
The  unfortunate  apathy  with  which  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  public,  and  even  of  legislators,  re- 
gard those  gigantic  evils  which  are  corroding  the 
social  fabric  and  threatening  its  existence;  the 
fatal  resignation  with  which  they  "  accept  the  in- 
evitable," are  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  tiie 
almost  superhuman  eSbrts  made  by  legislation 
and  by  State  and  private  charity  to  abate  them, 
have  failed  even  to  check  their  portentous  growth ; 
and  when  a  writer  like  the  "Amateur  Casual," 
who  has  spent  half  a  life-time  in  studying  these 
evils,  has  nothing  to  say  about  them  but  an  in- 
complete classification  of  them,  a  more  or  le^ts 
complete  mass  of  horrible  statistics,  and  a  series 
of  anecdotes  and  narratives  which  would  be  en- 
tertaining could  such  fearful  subjects  furnish  en- 
tertainment, and  instructive  if  they  led  to  any- 
thing even  suggestive  of  a  remedy.  No  wonder 
the  public  feel  that  it  has  "  had  enough  of  it,'^ 
when  it  has  seen  so  many  magnificent  eflToris  prove 
utterly  inefi'ectual,  and  when  it  finds  that  knowl- 
edge of  tho  subject  apparently  renders  a  man 
more  hopelessly  incapable  of  anything  like  action 
than  the  most  indifferent  ignorance.  And  as  long 
as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  men  will  avoid  tho  loathsome  pool  which, 
Bo  far  as  experience  goes,  they  can  neither  re- 
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move  nor  purify,  oven  though  it  threatens  to 
compromise,  in  no  distant  future,  their  own  per- 
sonal safety  and  that  of  society  itself. 

The  evils  which  Mr.  Greenwood  specifies  as 
The  Seven  Curses  of  London,  are:  "Neglected 
Children ;"  "  Professional  Thieves ;"  "  Profession- 
al Beggars ;"  "Fallen  Women  ;'*  "  The  Curse  of 
Drunkenness ;"  "  Betting  (ramblers,*'  and  *'  Waste 
of  Charity ;"  and  concerning  all  of  them  he  writes 
with  deep  feeling  and  a  genuine  desire  to  enlight- 
en public  opinion  with  regard  to  them ;  but,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  he  seems  to  have  no  idea 
what  is  to  be  done  to  remove,  or  even  abate  them. 
The  exceptions  are  a  plain  and  feasible  method  of 
rendering  the  seducer  of  women  more  responsi- 
ble to  society  than  he  is  at  present,  and  a  sugges- 
tion for  the  abolition  of  betting  swindles.  On 
the  "  Waste  of  Charity,"  his  remarks  are  acute 
and  valuable,  but  by  no  means  so  full  or  so  satis- 
factory as  those  made  during  the  recent  debates 
in  Parliament. 

Mr.  Greenwood,  like  every  man  who  has  been 
brought  much  in  contact  with  individual  sufiTering, 
has  a  sentimental  horror  of  general  laws  which 
must  necessarily  bear  hard  upon  individual  cases. 
His  most  hostile  criticism,  though  his  whole  book 
is  a  criticism  on  what  has  been  done  rather  than 
a  suggestion  of  what  is  to  be  done,  is  upon  the 
proposition  of  Colonel  Fraser  with  regard  to 
Habitual  Criminals.  Colonel  Fraser  is  the  Chief 
of  London  Police,  and  he  proposed  to  brand  crim- 
inals  who  are  thrice  brought  to  justice,  and  again 
for  each  successive  ofiTence,  and  to  empower  the 
police  to  arrest  tliem  at  discretion  and  compel 
them  to  prove  that  they  are  gaining  an  honest 
livelihood.  This  would  undoubtedly  bear  very 
hard  upon  many  cases,  and  Mr.  Greenwood  waxes 
hot  in  denunciation;  but  the  individual,  and  if 
necessary  a  generation,  must  be  sacrificed  to  the' 
good  of  the  race.  There  is  no  system  known  to 
man  so  altogether  admirable  and  yet  so  unjust  in 
exceptional  instances  as  "  the  majestic  fabric  of 
English  law.*'  We  suspect  that  it  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  melancholy  fact  that  the  good  of  all 
is  very  seMom  in  accordance  with  the  good  of 
each,  and  his  deep  sympathy  with  human  suffer- 
ing, which  render  Mr.  Greenwood's  book  so  bar- 
ren of  clearly-defined  remedial  suggestions ;  and 
thiu  explains,  too,  why  writers  of  his  class  con- 
tribute so  much  knowledge  of  facts,  and  yet  do 
so  little  of  ro^  value  in  developing  a  general  con- 
ception of  how  any  wide-spread  evQ  is  to  be 
handled.  Besides  this,  Mr.  Greenwood  is  not  in- 
variably too  careful  in  his  statements,  and  he  does 
not  always  agree  with  himself  in  the  estimate 
which  he  makes  of  the  relative  importance  of 
evils.  At  one  time  it  is  Prostitution  which  is  the 
social  evil  par  excellence^  at  another  "  no  sane  man 
will  contest  the  fact  that  Drunkenness  has 
wrought  more  mischief  than  all  other  social  evils 
put  together,"  and  still  again  Betting  is  the  "bar- 
rier of  modern  and  monstrous  growth,  that  blocks 
the  advancement  of  social  purity,  and  causes  per- 
haps more  ruin  and  irreparable  dismay  than  any 
other  two  of  the  curses  herein  treated  of." 

Many  of  the  facts  and  statistics  in  tiie  work 
are  valuable,  and  the  treatment  lively  and  inter- 
esting ;  but  the  English  of  the  "  Amateur  Casual " 
has  suffered  somewhat  from  association  with 
*'  casuals  "  and  "  cadgers/'  and  the  book  is  on  the 


whole  a  very  excellent  one  for  young  people  to 
remain  ignorant  of. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  Fields,  Osgood 
&  Co.'s  edition  of  the  book  is  in  a  handsome  doth 
volume,  and  Harpers  in  neat  8vo.  paper. 

Friends  in  Council,  By  AttTHUB  Helps.  New 
York:  James  Miller. 

If  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  were  called  upon  to 
specify  one  of  his  apostles  of  "sweetnos;*  and 
light,"  of  that  serene  culture,  removed  alike  from 
apathy  and  fanaticism,  which  he  would  almost 
substitute  for  religion,  we  fancy  that  the  name  of 
Arthur  Helps  would  be  the  first  to  present  itself 
to  his  mind.  It  unfortunately  is  not  often  that  a 
mind  so  chaste  and  delicate  as  that  of  Mr.  Helps, 
so  little  in  harmony  with  the  restless  spirit  of  the 
age,  has  the  energy,  or  boldness,  or  breadth  of 
sympathy,  to  impel  it  to  the  production  of  such 
rare  works  as  he  has  g^iven  to  the  world.  A  man 
can  seldom  diverge  very  widely  from  the  tenden- 
cies of  his  time  and  yet  enter  upon  the  career  of 
an  author.  But  the  appreciation  which  Mr.  Helps 
and  William  Morris  have  attained  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  tastes  of  many  men,  like  their 
affections,  go  by  contraries,  and  that  beneath 
every  very  strong  movement  there  lies  a  reaction- 
ary element 

"Friends  in  Council"  is  not  a  new  work, 
though  it  is  far  less  known  than  it  should  be  in 
this  country.  It  was  first  published  some  ten 
years  ago,  and  has  already  become  one  of  the 
purest  classics  of  our  language.  It  is  a  work  al- 
together sui  generis^  without  an  antetype  in  our 
literature,  and,  excepting  Realmah,  by  the  same 
author,  without  a  successor.  The  placid  serenity 
of  its  tone,  its  temperateness  and  sagacious  wis- 
dom, the  entire  absence  of  anything  like  polemic 
heat,  isolate  it  widely  from  the  fever  and  tumult 
of  our  times.  It  might  have  been  written  in 
Acadie,  and  eiyoyed  by  the  peasants  of  Grand  Pr6 , 
or  the  "  gentle  Elia  "  might  have  written  it  had 
Elia  been  more  a  man  of  the  world. 

The  fViends  whose  councils  are  the  subject  of 
the  book,  are  Dunsford,  a  college  professor,  and  Mil- 
verton  and  EUesmere,  who  had  been  his  favonite 
pupils  at  the  University.  In  the  second  series,  in 
order  to  secure  a  little  more  variety,  two  young  fe- 
male cousins  of  MQverton  are  added  to  the  coun- 
cils. These  friends  meet  together,  an  essay  is  read, 
followed  by  conversation  and  criticism,  and  the 
meetings  are  connected  together  by  a  slender 
thread  of  narrative  whose  interest  develops 
placidly  with  the  progress  of  the  work.  This 
plan  was  doubtless  adopted  by  Mr.  Helps  as  best 
enabl'ng  him  to  present  all  sides  of  a  subject,  and 
to  exercise  the  calm  judicial  tone  which  is  the 
principal  characteristic  of  his  intellect.  He  abhors 
special  pleading  instinctively,  and  is  conscientious- 
ly careftil  never  to  obscure  any  single  aspect  of  a 
question;  and  this  intellectual  truthfulness  is 
what  constitutes  the  rare  value  of  the  work. 

The  essays  are  of  course  the  most  important 
feature  of  "  Friends  in  Council, '  and  they  cover 
a  field  wide  as  human  life.  Truth,  Conformity, 
Despair,  Recreation,  Greatness,  Fiction,  History, 
Education,  Government,  Public  Improvements, 
Slavery,  and  the  Art  of  Living,  are  only  a  few  of 
the  subjects  treated  of  It  would  seem  scarcely 
just  to  rank  these  essays  among  the  strictly  best 
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ones  in  English  literature.  Mr.  Helps  lacks  the 
nervous  vigor  of  expression  and  nice  sense  of 
the  value  of  words  which  are  essential  to  a  first- 
rate  essayist  like  Carlyle,  and  yet  who  shall  we 
place  with  him  if  we  rank  him  among  the  second  ? 

But  if  their  kind  is  not  the  best^  in  the  most 
rigid  interpretation  of  that  word,  they  are  cer- 
tainly unequalled  of  their  kind ;  and  those  who 
have  yet  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  "  Friends 
in  Council,"  have  a  pleasure  in  store  for  them 
which  does  not  often  remain  to  an  ordinarily  well- 
read  man. 

Mr.  Miller  haa  published  the  work  in  two 
handsome  volumes,  worthy  of  the  place  which 
will  be  assigned  them  on  the  library  shelves ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  follow  them  up  with 
a  uniform  edition  of  Mr.  Helps'  works.  It  is  as- 
tonishing that,  with  the  proverbial  enterprise  of 
our  publishers,  it  should  be  impossible  to  get  a 
uniform  edition  of  the  works  of  so  many  of  the 
best  writers  in  our  language. 

Pictorial  Field- Book  of  the  War  of  1812.  By 
Benson  J.  Lossing.    New  York :  Harper  <fc  Bros, 

Mb.  Lossing  In  the  present  volume  has  done  for 
the  War  of  1812  what,  in  the  "  Pictorial  Field- 
Book  of  the  Revolution,"  he  did  for  our  struggle 
for  Independence.  He  has  gone  out  into  the  by- 
ways and  hedges,  and  brought  in  facts  and  details 
which  other  historians  have  neglected ;  gathered 
up  the  fragments  which  the  great  stream  of  hu- 
man history  strands  here  and  there  upon  its  banks, 
too  often  to  be  totally  forgotten.  He  "  has  trav- 
elled more  than  ten  thousand  miles  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  the  Canadas,  with  note-book  and  pen- 
cil in  hand,  visiting  places  of  interest  connected 
with  the  War  of  1812— from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico — gathering  up,  recording,  and 
delineating  everything  of  special  value  not  found 
in  books  illustrative  of  the  subject,  and  making 
himself  familiar  with  the  topography  and  inci- 
dents of  the  battle-fields  of  that  war.  Access  to 
the  archives  of  the  governments.  State  and  Na- 
tional, and  to  private  collections,  was  freely  given 
him ;  and  from  the  lips  of  actors  in  the  events  of 
that  struggle  he  received  the  most  interesting  in- 
formation concerning  it  which  might  have  per- 
ished with  them,"  had  it  not  been  thus  preserved. 
The  work  begins  where  the  former  volume  lefl 
off,  at  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  and  terminates 
with  the  text  of  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at 
Ghent  on  the  24th  of  December,  1814. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  into  a  criticism 
of  Mr.  Lossing  as  a  historian.  He  has  attempted 
no  philosophical  deductions  from  his  subject,  and 
as  the  great  highway  of  events  had  already  been 
frequently  and  clearly  marked  out,  he  could  de- 
viate but  slightly  from  the  record.  He  has  per- 
formed a  laborious  and  tedious  work  carefully, 
conscientiously,  and  thoroughly ;  and  collected  to- 
gether many  details,  sketches,  and  personal  anec- 
dotes, some  of  which  are  valuable,  and  all  of 
which  are  interesting.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  of  works  better  adapted  than  these  two 
Field-Books  to  introduce  children  to  the  study  of 
history.  Vivid  in  description,  Uvely  and  sketchy 
in  narrative,  they  will  prove  to  them  an  appetiz- 
ing preparation  for  the  severer  study  of  events. 

The  Field-Book  is  issued  by  the  publishers  in 
very  elaborate  style,  with  dear  and  legible  type, 


descriptive  headlines  on  each  page,  and  illiistrated 
with  882  wood-cuts.  A  carefully  prepared  index 
adds  very  materially  to  the  oompleteness  and 
value  of  the  work. 

George  ElioVs  Novels,  Household  editLcm.  Bos- 
ton: FuUds,  Osgood  d:  Go. 

To  their  "  Household  Edition  "  of  the  novels  of 
Reade  and  Thackeray,  Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  t 
Co.  have,  with  their  usual  tact  and  good  judg- 
ment, now  added  those  of  George  Eliot.  They 
will  comprise  *' Adam  Bede,"  "The  Mill  on  the 
Floss,"  "Romola,"  "Felix  Holt,"  "  Silas  Mamer," 
and  "Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,"  complete  in  five 
volumes. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  speak  of  the 
position  which  these  wdrks  hold  in  English  liter- 
ature. They  are  unanimously  ranked  among  the 
very  best  norels  in  the  language,  and  many  com- 
petent critics  in  England  place  '^Romola"  and 
"Adam  Bede  "  at  the  head  of  contemporary  Re- 
tion.  Nor  bias  this  appreciation  been  confined  to 
England.  She  obtained  as  immediate  and  wide 
recognition  in  this  country  as  in  her  own,  and  in 
an  autograph*  letter  to  the  publishers,  prefixed  to 
"  Adam  Bede,"  she  bears  testimony  to  the  fact 
"  Some  of  the  most;  intelligent  and  generous  sym- 
pathy I  have  received  has  come  to  me  from  your 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  has  g^ven  me  al>elief 
in  my  public  there,  which  is  a  precious  source  of 
encouragement." 

For  ourself,  for  wide  and  solid  culture,  for  mas- 
culine vigor  and  truthfulness  of  conception,  and 
for  perfect  mastery  of  English  prose,  we  would 
place  George  Eliot  at  the  head  of  every  female 
novelist  who  has  at  any  time  graced  our  litera- 
ture. We  also  believe  that  posterity  will  accept 
,her  novels  as  the  most  characteristic  which  the  age 
has  produced.  This,  it  would  seem,  is  as  much  as 
we  who  live  so  near  her  time  can  safely  assert,  for 
after  all,  and  at  the  best,  contemporary  criticism  is 
au  exceedingly  fallible  tribunal  But  we  have 
heard  a  litterateur,  for  whose  judgment  we  have 
unbounded  respect,  say,  "Sir,  for  luminosity  of 
intellect  and  breadth  of  information,  Dickens  and 
Thackeray,  as  compared  to  George  Eliot,  are  but 
children,  tasteful  and  brilliant  it  is  true,  but  chil- 
dren nevertheless ;  and  for  depth  of  feeling  and 
clear  perception  of  the  great  truths  of  human 
nature,  she  is  not  only  now  without  a  rival,  but 
has  never  had  one." 

The  "Household  Edition"  of  our  classical 
novels  will  furnish  a  long-desired  opportunity  to 
the  thousands  of  readers  with  good  taste  but 
slender  purses ;  and,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to 
say  before,  combines  the  special  features  of 
"cheapness,  legibility,  compactness,  and  ele- 
gance," in  a  more  considerable  degree  than  any 
other  series  of  works  which  has  for  a  long  time 
been  put  in  the  market 
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An  Unhnoum  Island. — Up  to  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  whale  shipq  by  Scmmes  at  the  As- 
cension Islands,  no  American  man-of-war  had  ever 
visited  this  important  rendezvous  of  whalers  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  There  are  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  islands  in  the  Pacific,  many  of  which 
have  no  name ;  others  are  only  sighted  by  an  oc- 
casional ship  going  to  or  returning  from  ports  in 
Asia.  We  send  expeditions  to  discover  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  North  Pole,  but  the  Pacific  Archi- 
pelago—a  great  island  world — ^is  to-day  half  un- 
known. There  ought  to  be  an  American  naval 
station  somewhere  among  these  islands.  At 
present  they  are  attached  to  the  East  India 
station,  and  for  this  reason  are  almost  wholly 
neglected.  When  a  shipmaster  desires  to  com- 
mit barratry,  he  has  a  secure  hiding  place  among 
these  islands.  Onr  national  ships  are  never  seen 
there,  and  merchant-men  keep  clear  of  them,  un- 
less an  occasional  landing  is  made  for  vegetables 
and  other  supplies.  A  few  years  since  a  shipmas- 
ter now  sailing  out  of  this  port  stopped  at  one  of 
these  unknown  islands  for  a  supply  of  wood.  He 
found  there  two  English  runaway  sailors  (pro- 
bably,) and  about  fifteen  native  women.  There 
was  nothing  upon  the  island  but  an  abundance  Of 
cocoanuts,  witii  great  numbers  of  fish  in  the 
lagoon.  The  captain  left  an  assortment  of  such 
tropical  seeds  as  he  had  with  him,  including  me- 
lons, orange^,  and  sweet  potatoes,  adding  to  the 
little  stock  a  pair  of  small  pigs.  The  island  soon 
afterwards  became  a  marvel  among  whalemen  for 
the  wealth  of  its  tropical  fruits,  and  some  years 
afterwards  a  load  of  live  hogs  was  brought  from 
that  island  to  this  market.  There  are  hundreds 
of  these  islands  over  which  no  sovereignty  has 
been  extended,  some  inhabited,  and  others  wait- 
ing for  inhabitants,  and  nearly  all  of  the  larger 
ones  capable  of  producing  a  profusion  of  tropical 
fruits.  These  islands,  if  not  already,  are  likely  to 
become  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  robbers  and 
pirates  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Here  the  free- 
booters can  find  refuge,  and  settle  the  fate  of 
many  a  ship  so  certainly  that  no  one  will  be  left 
to  say  by  what  **  peril  of  the  sea"  she  was  lost. 
There  ought  to  be  a  naval  station  where  war 
ships  may  rendezvous,  and  have  some  special 
watch  and  oversight  of  this  unknown  island 
world. — San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

Experiments  with  Liebig's  Food  for  Children.^ 
We  believe  we  were  the  first  journal  to  call  at- 
tention in  this  country  to  this  valuable  prepara- 


tion. Indeed  we  were  the  first  to  do  so,  for  it 
was  in  our  pages  that  Baron  Liebig  himself  de- 
scribed the  substance  as  a  soup  for  infants.  We 
are,  therefore,  interested  to  perceive  that  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  one  of  the  continental  scien- 
tific societies.  Dr.  Ejelberg  related  his  experience 
of  the  use  of  Liebig's  food  for  infants  as  a 
remedy.  Six  cases  of  diarrhoea  occurred  in  his 
Children's  Hospital  among  infants  of  from  H  to 
2  years ;  five  of  them  had  already  been  treated 
with  medicine  without  effect.  A  thin  broth  made 
from  the  "  food  "  was  given  them  as  their  only 
nourishment,  and  all  medicine  was  discontinued. 
The  motions  at  once  assumed  a  better  appear- 
ance. In  one  case,  which  had  no  previous  treat- 
ment, the  effect  of  the  exclusive  use  of  Liebig's 
food  was  very  striking.  Dr.  Kjelberg  says  that 
he  had  used  the  treatment  in  two  cases  of  chil- 
dren, private  patients,  in  whom  not  diarrhoea, 
but  obstinate  constipation  was  the  malady.  The 
children  were  still  suckled,  while  the  food  was 
administered.  The  peristaltic  function  of  the 
bowels  rapidly  became  normal  and  regular.  Dr. 
Kjelberg  thinks  that  Liebig's  food  possesses  the 
capacity  of  regulating  the  activity  of  the  intes- 
tinal canaL 

Life  on  the  Deep-sea  Bottom. — The  Americans 
continue  their  important  dredging  inquiries  in 
the  Gulf  Stream.  A  recent  number  of  the 
BuUeiin  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 
(No.  7)  gives  the  second  series  of  reports  of 
results.  Mr.  L.  P.  Pourtales,  who  supplies  the 
record,  states  that  the  utmost  depth  reached  with 
the  dredge  was  617  fathoms,  or  3,102  feet,  or 
over  1,000  feet  beyond  the  late  researches  near 
Spitzbergen.  The  bottom  has  been  divided  into 
three  regions,  extending  in  zones  around  the 
Florida  reefs :  —  1.  From  the  reef  outwards 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  depth  of  90  fathoms ; 
2.  From  90  to  250  or  350  fathoms ;  3.  The 
bottom  of  the  channel,  which  does  not  much  ex- 
ceed 500  fathoms.  The  first  region  is  barren, 
and  covered  only  by  dead  and  broken  shells, 
showing  that  the  fauna  of  the  reef  itself  does 
not  extend  seaward.  The  second  is  ^^rich  in 
animal  forms,"  and  is  particularly  interesting  to 
the  geologist.  It  is  a  limestone,  gradually  in- 
creasing by  the  accumulation  of  the  calcareous 
remains  of  Corals,  Echinoderms,  and  Mollusks. 
These  debris  are  consolidated  by  the  tubes  of 
SerpulsB,  the  interstices  filled  up  by  Foramiuiferas 
and  smoothed  over  by  the  NuUipores.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  will  eventually  thicken  until 
the  water  is  shallow  enough  for  the  Astreans 
and  Madrepores  to  begin  their  work  of  founding 
a  new  barrier  similar  to  the  existing  reefs. 
This  limestone  is  filled  with  recent  fossils, 
furnished  in  great  part  by  the  animals  now  liv- 
ing on  the  bottom,  but  a  few  contribute  by  sink- 
ing after  death  from  the  higher  regions  of  the 
superincumbent  water  (teeth  of  fishes  and 
shells  of  Pteropods),  and  others  are  brought  by 
currents  from  littoral  regions  (bones  of  the 
Manatee,  and  fragments  of  littoral  plants).  All 
the  branches  of  the  animal  kingdom,  so  far  as 
their  marine  carnivorous  orders  are  concerned, 
are  abundantly  represented  in  this  region,  but  it 
is  destitute  of  plants.  The  third  region  is 
sparsely  inhabited  by  a  few  Mollusks,  B^diates, 
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and  Crustaceans,  but  the  peculiar  animals  are 
the  microscopical  GlobigerinsB  whose  siliceous 
shells  have  covered  the  bottom  of  the  channel 
with  a  thick  deposit.  The  deep-sea  animals  of 
the  second  and  third  regions  are  of  smaller  size 
than  allied  forms  of  the  littoral  zone.  The  only 
exception  is  an  Echinus,  which  is  nearly  of  the 
average  size,  and  an  Actinia. 

Tha  Conformation  of  (he  Negro  Cranium. — At 
the  meeting  of  the  Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
on  April  7,  a  paper  was  communicated  by  Dr.  J. 
S.  Smith  and  Professor  Turner,  on  eight  negro 
crania,  recently  sent  from  Old  Calabar.  Pour  of 
the  skulls  were  those  of  males  and  four  females. 
They  were  the  crania  of  slaves  of  the  Calabar 
negroes,  and  were  probably  of  the  Iboe  tribe, 
having  been  brought  from  the  delta  of  the 
mighty  Niger  or  Quorra.  These  negroes  have 
been  described  as  being  among  the  most  de- 
graded of  the  negro  race.  The  skulls,  however, 
showed  no  such  appearance  of  degradation,  and 
one  of  the  male  skulls  had  an  internal  capacity 
or  brain  bulk  of  93  cubic  inches.  The  crania 
also  exhibited  a  much  greater  variety  of  size 
than  was  to  have  been  expected  in  a  rude  negro 
people.  Mr.  Bobb  considers  that  the  degraded 
state  of  the  delta  negroes  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated. He  has  lived  among  them,  and  states 
that  they  are  simply  what  paganism  makes 
them,  but  their  nature  is  similar  to  our  own. 

The  Physics  of  the  Gulf  Stream. — ^Mr.  James 
Oroll,  who  has  published  some  papers  on  this 
subject,  speculates  thus  as  to  the  stream  as  a 
heat-carrying  medium.  The  total  quantity  of 
water,  he  says,  conveyed  by  this  stream  is  pro- 
bably equal  to  a  stream  50  miles  broad  and  1,000 
feet  deep,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour.  And  the  mean  temperature  of  the  entire 
mass  of  moving  waters  is  not  under  65°  at  the 
moment  of  leaving  the  Gulf.  I  think  we  are 
warranted  to  conclude  that  the  Gulf  Stream,  be- 
fore it  returns  from  its  northern  journey,  is  on 
an  average  cooled  down  to  at  least  40^,  conse- 
quently it  loses  25**  of  heat.  Each  cubic  foot  of 
water,  therefore,  in  this  case  carries  from  the 
tropics  for  distribution  upwards  of  1,600  units 
of  heat,  or  1,158,000  foot-pounds.  According  to 
the  above  estimate  of  the  size  and  velocity  of 
the  stream,  SjSt 6,680,000, 000  cubic  feet  of  water 
are  conveyed  from  the  Gulf  per  hour,  or 
133,816,820,000,000  cubic  feet  daily.  Conse- 
quently, the  total  quantity  of  heat  transferred 
from  the  equatoriid  regions  per  day  by  the 
stream  amounts  to  154,959,300,000,000,000,000 
foot-pounds.  From  observations  made  by  Sir 
John  Herschel  and  by  M.  Pouillet  on  the  direct 
heat  of  the  sun,  it  is  found  that  were  no  heat 
absorbed  by  the  atmosphere,  about  83  foot- 
pounds per  second  would  fall  upon  a  square 
foot  of  surface  placed  at  right  angles  to  tha  sun's 
rays.  Mr.  Meech  estimates  that  the  quantity  of 
heat  cut  off  by  the  atmosphere  is  equal  to  about 
22  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  received  from 
the  sun.  M.  Pouillet  estimates  the  loss  at  24 
per  cent.  Taking  the  former  estimate,  64.74 
foot-pounds  per  second  will  therefore  be  the 
quantity  of  heat  falling  on  a  square  foot  of  the 
earth's  surface  when  the  sun  is  in  the  zenith. 
And  were  the  sun  to  remain  statiooAry  in  the 


zenith  for  twelve  (hours,  2,796,768  footpoands 
would  fall  upon  the  surface. 

Men  Reported  to  have  Tails. — A  Calcutta  savaiil, 
who  signs  himself  "  A.  Cameron,"  has  startled 
India  with  an  extraordinary  proposal.  He  is  dis- 
posed to  believe  in  the  existence  of  tailed  men 
and  women  somewhere  in  Borneo,  and  calls  upou 
government,  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  and  the 
Indian  Museum  authorities  to  aid  in  getting  up  a 
scientific  expedition  to  go  in  search  of  them! 
Cameron  says:— When  I  was  in  Sarawak,  I  met 
now  and  then  with  traders  who  Had  been  in  the 
Kyan  country  to  the  north-west  of  the  northern 
peninsula  or  projection  of  Borneo,  who  gave  me 
detailed  and  definite  accounts  of  a  race  of  men 
(not  the  orang-utang)  who  dwelt  amongst  dense 
forests,  living  up  trees  (which  are  of  gigantic  size) 
with  their  wives  and  children,  with  their  bows 
and  arrows,  and  other  rude  implements,  whatever 
they  may  be.  They  lived  entirely  by  hunUng, 
and  had  no  sort  of  agriculture.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect  now,  after  the  lapse  of  such  a  long  period, 
whether  I  was  informed  that  they  made  use  of 
fire,  or  whether  they  cooked  at  all.  They  went, 
of  oourse,  entirely  naked.  They  had  no  inter- 
course with  any  other  people,  and  spoke  a  gib- 
berish of  their  own.  It  was  only  now  and  then 
that  Eyans,  Malays  or  Dyaks  ever  came  upon 
their  leafy  habitations,  when  of  course  a  sp^dy 
retreat  used  to  be  beat  by  the  strangers.  These 
accounts,  by  people  who  had  been  in  that  pApt  of 
the  country,  were  confirmed  by  other  Dyak  tribes 
and  by  Malays." — The  Homeward  Mail. 

A  Cure  for  Somnambidism. — Professor  Pelliz- 
zari,  of  Florence,  has  hit  upon  a  cure  for  somnam- 
bulism. It  simply  consists  in  winding  once  or 
twice  round  one's  leg,  on  going  to  bed,  a  thin 
flexible  copper  wire,  long  enough  to  reach  the 
floor.  Eighteen  somnambulists,  treated  in  this 
way,  have  been  either  permanently  or  temporarily 
cured.  The  Oazetta  Medica,  of  Venice,  which  re- 
ports the  fact,  says  that  copper  wire  is  known  to 
dissipate  magnetic  somnambulism,  and  that  this 
circumstance  led  the  professor  to  have  recourse  to 
this  strange  remedy. 

New  Lime  Light  without  Oxygen. — A  brilliant 
and  steady  light  has  been  obtained  by  the  Messiis. 
Darker  from  a  mixture  of  common  gas  and  atmos- 
pheric air,  the  latter  of  which  contains  more  than 
3  fiflh  part  of  oxygen.  The  air  and  gas  are 
either  mixed  as  in  the  Bourbouze  lamp,  or  are 
emitted  singly,  as  in  some  forms  of  the  oxy»hy* 
drogen  burner.  Instead,  however,  of  the  intense 
heat  thus  obtained  being  employed  to  raise  to  a 
white  heat  a  platina  gauze  cap,  as  proposed  two 
years  ago  by  M.  Bourbouze,  Messrs.  Darker  cause 
the  flame  to  impinge  upon  lime  or  magnesia, 
either  singly  or  in  combination  with  asbestos,  and 
thus  obtain  a  ligbt  of  great  purity  aud  intensity. 
The  lime  light  has  thus  been  got  without  the 
trouble  and  expense  attendant  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  pure  oxygen. 

Two  spirited  Frenchmen^  Messieurs  Tiaaandier 
and  de  Fou virile,  have  undertaken  the  daring  en- 
terprise of  reaching  the  north  pole  in  a  balloon. 
The  machine  in  which  the  bold  adventurers  are 
about  10  embark  on  their  perilous  journey,  and 
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wbich  is  appropriately  named  "I.e  Pdle  Nord,"  is 
now  being  completed  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
which  the  government  have  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal for  the  purpose.  The  car,  a  marvel,  it  is 
said,  of  strength  and  lightness,  is  constructed  to 
carry  ten  passengers,  4,000  lbs.  of  ballast,  and  pro- 
visions for  a  month. 

Tfie  Excavations  at  Hercvlaneum, — The  excava- 
tions commenced  a  few  months  ago  at  Hercu- 
laneum  promise  rich  results.  It  is  known  that 
the  Pompeians  were  able  to  return  to  their  buried 
dwellings  and  recover  their  most  precious  effects; 
but  at  Herculaneum  that  was  impossible  owing 
to  the  far  greater  depth  and  more  solid  character 
of  the  strata  of  volcanic  matter  which  over- 
whelmed that  city.  In  fact,  to  reach  Pompeii  the 
excavators  had  only  to  penetrate  a  deposit  of 
from  eighteen  to  twenty -one  feet  in  thickness, 
but  the  lost  Herculaneum  lies  under  a  fifty-feet 
strata  of  the  hardest  lava.  Working  through  it 
is  very  laborious  and  requires  the  constant  use  of 
the  pick.  On  the  *lih.  inst  two  gold  brooches 
were  found  attached  to  portions  of  a  dress,  pro- 
bably a  peplwn.  Later  in  the  same  day,  a  marble 
faun  was  discovered,  a  mediocre  copy  of  an  ex- 
cellent original. 

Origin  of  Species. — Caerdeon,  Barmouth,  June 
7,  1869.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Germany 
on  the  increase  of  the  elephant,  in  which  a 
learned  professor  arrives  at  a  totally  different  re- 
sult from  that  of  Mr.  Garbett,  both  of  which 
differ  ft"om  that  of  your  correspondent  "Pon- 
derer." Hence  perhaps  you  may  think  it  worth 
while  to  publish  a  rule  by  which  my  son,  Mr. 
George  Darwin,  finds  that  the  product  for  any 
number  of  generations  may  easily  be  calculated : — 
'*  The  supposition  is  that  each  pair  of  elephants 
begins  to  breed  when  aged  30,  breeds  at  60,  and 
again,  for  the  last  time,  at  90,  and  dies  when 
aged  100,  bringing  forth  a  pair  at  each  birth.  We 
start,  then,  in  the  year  0  with  a  pair  of  elephants 
aged  80.  They  produce  a  pair  in  the  year  0,  a 
pair  in  the  year  30,  a  pair  in  the  year  60,  and  die 
in  the  year  70.  In  the  year  60,  then,  there  will 
be  the  following  pairs  alive,  viz. — one  aged  90, 
one  aged  60,  two  aged  30,  four  aged  0.  The  last 
three  sets  are  the  only  ones  that  will  breed  in  the 
year  90.  At  each  breeding  a  pair  produces  a 
pair,  so  that  the  number  of  pairs  produced  in  the 
year  90  will  be  the  sum  of  the  three  numbers  1, 
2,  4,  i.e.  7.  Henceforward,  at  each  period,  there 
will  be  a  set  of  pairs,  aged  30,  60,  90  respectively 
which  breed.  These  sets  will  consist  of  the  pairs 
born  at  the  three  preceding  periods  respectively. 
Thus  the  number  of  pairs  bom  at  any  period  will 
be  the  sum  of  the  three  preceding  numbers  in  the 
series,  which  gives  the  number  of  births  at  each 
period ;  and  because  the  first  three  of  this  series 
are  1,  2,  4,  therefore  the  series  is  1,  2,  4,  7,  13, 
24,  44,  kc  These  are  the  numbers  given  by 
*  Ponderer.'  At  any  period,  the  whole  number  of 
pairs  of  elephants  consists  of  the  young  elephants 
together  with  the  three  sets  of  parents;  but  since 
the  sum  of  the  three  sets  of  parents  is  equal  in 
number  to  the  number  of  young  ones,  therefore 
the  whole  number  of  pairs  is  twice  the  number  of 
young  ones,  and  therefore  the  whole  number  of 
elephants  at  this  period  (and  for  ten  years  on- 
wards) is  four  times  the  oorrespoudlng  number  in 


the  series.  In  order  to  obtain  the  general  term 
of  the  series,  it  is  necessary  to  solve  an  easy  equa- 
tion by  the  Calculus  of  Finite  Differences." 
Chables  Darwik,  in  the  AihencBum, 

Payments  for  Cotton. — The  value  of  the  raw 
cotton  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  tho 
first  two  months  of  this  year  was  6,702,2552.,  as 
compared  with  4.686,8432:  in  the  first  two  months 
of  1868,  and  6,264,8^9/.  in  the  first  two  months 
of  1867.  Of  these  sums  8,854,1792.  went  to  the 
United  States  in  the  first, two  months  of  this  year, 
as  compared  with  8,401,1772.  and  3,309,885/.  ; 
715,2592.  to  Brazil,  as  compared  with  303,4322. 
and  620,7862.;  l,129,858i  to  Egypt,  as  compared 
with  602,843/.  and  1,706,6112.  ;  and  867,7ol2.  to 
British  India,  as  compared  with  328,176/.  and 
465,165/. 

Extraordinary  PJienomenon. — On  the  evening  of 
the  30th  May  the  inhabitants  of  Greiffenberg  and 
the  neighboring  villages,  for  more  than  a  German 
mile  in  circuit,  were  the  witnesses  of  an  extraor- 
dinary natural  phenomenon.  Between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock  thunder-clouds  seemed  to  be  gathering 
around  the  Iser  and  Riesengebirge,  to  the  south, 
while  the  rest  of  the  sky  appeared  to  be  covered 
only  by  light  clouds.  Now  and  then  a  few  flashes 
of  lightning  were  seen  in  the  far  distance.  Sud- 
denly all  eyes  were  blinded  by  a  fall  of  fire,  differ- 
ing both  in  form  and  color  from  common  lightning, 
which  was  followed  in  four  or  five  seconds  by  a 
deep  and  terrific  report,  like  a  loud  peal  of  thun- 
der. All  the  windows  rattled  and  the  houses 
seemed  shaken  to  their  foundations.  Those  who 
were  in  the  open  air  say  that  they  seemed  to  be 
wrapt  in  fire  and  deprived  of  air  some  instants. 
A  mild  and  moderate  rain,  without  thunder  or 
lightning,  followed.  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether 
the  above  appearances  are  to  be  attributed  to  a 
meteor  or  to  a  sudden  discharge  of  electricity. — 
North  German  Correspondent, 

Victor  Hugo  on  ike  Science  of  Navigation. — The 
day  when  navigation,  now  a  routine,  shall  become 
a  mathematical  science;  the  day,  for  instance, 
when  men  will  try  to  find  out  why,  in  our  climate, 
hot  winds  sometimes  come  from  the  north  and  cold 
ones  from  the  south ;  the  day  when  we  shall  un- 
derstand that  the  diminutions  of  temperature  are 
proportioned  to  the  depths  of  the  sea;  the  day 
when  we  shall  have  before  our  minds  the  fact  that 
the  globe  is  a  great  magnet,  polarized  in  space, 
having  two  axes,  one  of  rotation,  one  of  effluvium, 
cutting  each  other  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
that  the  magnetic  poles  revolve  round  the  geo- 
graphic; when  those  who  risk  their  lives  shall 
choose  to  risk  them  scientifically ;  when  the  un- 
stable medium  of  navigation  shall  have  been 
studied ;  when  every  captain  shall  be  a  meteorolo- 
gist, every  pilot  a  chemist,  then  will  many  catas- 
trophes be  avoided.  The  sea  is  as  much  magnetic 
as  watery ;  an  ocean  of  forces  floats,  unknown,  in 
the  ocean  of  currents-— down  stream,  we  may  say. 
To  see  in  the  ocean  only  a  mass  of  water  is  not  to 
see  it  at  all ;  the  ocean  is  a  coming  and  going  of 
fluid  as  much  as  a  flux  and  reflux  of  liquid,  af- 
fected even  more  by  attraction  than  by  hurricanes. 
Molecular  adhesion  (shown  by  capillary  attraction, 
among  other  phenomena)  shares,  in  the  ocean,  the 
grandeur  of  the  ocean's  volume,  and  the  waves  of 
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effluvium  sometirnes  assist,  sometimes  oppose,  the 
waves  of  the  air  and  the  water.  He  who  knows 
not  the  electric  laws  knows  not  the  hydrau- 
lic, for  they  interpenetrate.  True,  no  study  is 
more  difficult  or  more  doubtful ;  it  borders  on  im- 
posture, as  astronomy  borders  on  astrology.  But 
without  it  there  ia  no  real  navigation. — L*homme 
qui  rit 

The  Transit*  of  F«it«.— The  approach  of  the 
transits  of  Venus  has  made  it  a  duty  of  official 
astronomers  to  consider  what  steps  ought  to  be 
taken  now  in  preparing  for  their  observations. 
With  much  care  and  with  the  consumption  of 
much  time,  Mr.  Airy  examined  into  the  circum 
stances  of  the  two  transits,  and  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  after  every  reliance  is  placed  on 
foreign  and  colonial  observatories,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  British  Government  to  undertake  the 
equipment  of  five  or  six  temporary  stations.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  authority  should  be 
promptly  given  for  procuring  the  instruments 
which  will  be  required.  On  those  by  which  local 
time  and  longitude  will  be  determined  there  is  no 
uncertainty ;  on  the  yiewing-telescopes  there  may 
be  some  f^yieaiioJi.—AtJiencBum, 

Professor  HuoAey  on  Physical  Oeogra/phy.-- 
Professor  Huxley  delivered'  another  of  his  lectures 
recently.  He  said  the  land  extending  from  the 
south-eastern  shores  of  England  to  Mount  Snow- 
don  in  Wales  was  distinguished  for  h|iving  been 
subjected  to  six  most  important  geological  changes. 
The  formation  of  coal  was  due  to  the  existence  of 
successively  submerged  and  emerged  forests  and 
vegetable  matter.  The  successive  layers  of  geo- 
logical strata  extended  to  a  depth  of  70,000  feet. 
The  calculation  of  the  entire  series  of  strata  would 
be  almost  beyond  the  range  of  human  conception. 
Each  successive  layer  of  coal  in  the  bed  might 
have  taken  about  100  years  in  forming;  and  how 
old  might  not  the  Nova  Scotia  coal-beds  be,  seeing 
that  these  beds  contain  from  60  to  70  layers  one 
upon  the  other  ?  England  and  the  British  Islands 
were  but  the  bed  of  some  old  sea. 
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We  had  a  ramble  last  month  through  the  gal- 
leries and  art-shops  of  Phidadelphia,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  either  the  state  of 
art  in  that  city  is  sadly  misrepresented  by  the 
pictures  on  exhibition,  or  that  the  mathematical 
madness  of  her  streets  has  proved  too  much  for  the 
artists.  There  was  scarcely  a  painting  in  any  of 
the  rooms  we  visited  which  could  be  considered 
worthy  of  a  centre  stand  in  an  auction  sales- 
room. 

In  tlie  Academy  of  Fine  Arta  are,  of  course, 
many  pictures  worth  seeing — notably  the  great 
cartoons  of  Benjamin  West,  which  are  in  some  re- 
spects much  better  than  anything  which  our  own 
Academy  possesses;  but  they  occupy  far  too 
large  a  space  on  the  walls,  causing  the  rooms  in 
which  they  are  hung  to  appear  small  and  in- 
significant, and  giving  them  the  aspect  of 
tapestried  chambers.  Other  paintings  there  are 
which  render  the  Philadelphia  Academy  better 


worth  visiting,  on  the  whole,  than  any  of  our  own 
Exhibitions,  but  none  of  them  are  either  new  or 
unknown,  and  we  forbear  criticisoL  The  col- 
lection of  casts  from  the  anHqve  is  valuable  and 
complete,  but  the  figures  are  ranged  round  like 
the  gaUipots  on  a  druggist* s  shelves  (when  they 
are  ranged  at  all),  and  almost  tempt  one  to  sus- 
pect that  they  were  pitched  down-stairs  as  mis- 
cellaneous debris,  and  left  to  themselves.  They 
are  too .  close  together,  and  many  of  the  best  of 
them  are  discoverable  only  after  pretty  keen 
search.  The  marbles,  comprising  some  of  the  beat 
statuary  in  America,  occupy  a  portion  of  the  West 
Room,  and  are  huddled  together,  like  sheep  in  a  pen. 
Even  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Jackson's  "  Death  of 
Abel,"  placed,  as  it  is,  in  the  centre  of  a  heap,  is 
utterly  insign^ificant.  This  is  pure  indifference  and 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  that  should 
attend  to  the  arrangement  of  the  works,  and  we 
hardly  expected  to  find  it  tolerated  outside  of 
New  York  city. 

Much  the  best  picture  recently  placed  on  exhi- 
bition is  one  by  W.  T.  Richards,  whom  we  would 
be  inclined  to  rank  first  among  our  pre-Raphaelite 
artists.    The  theme  which  he  has  chosen  is  one 
which  very  few  painters  would  have  dared  at- 
tempt, and  which  fewer  still  would  have  executed 
successfully.    It  represents  nothing  but  gray  sky, 
and  sea,  the  latter  meeting  the  former  in  the  dim 
and  hazy  distance,  and  surg^g,  heaving,  and  lap- 
ping in  countless  involutions  along  the  foreground. 
The  shore  is    near,  as  evinced    by  the   short 
broken  waves  and  eager  eddies,  but  invisible. 
No  vestige  of  life  is  seen  save  a  couple  of  sea- 
gulls which  hover  lazily  over  the  water,  and  they 
are  only  perceptible  on  close  scrutiny.    Nothing^ 
theatriod:    nothing    sensational  or  "striking." 
The  photographic  realism  for  which  Richards  is 
celebrated  and  sometimes  censured,  the  elabora- 
tion of  details,   the  perfection  of  every  little 
bubble  and  current,  the  spray  which  the  career- 
ing wavelets  throw  off,  are  the  only  means  by 
which  the  effect  of  the  picture  could  have  been 
produced.    And  such  an  effect  I    What  a  human 
sympathy  there  is  about  the  sea !    How  it  speaks 
to  us  in  its  strife  and  turmoil,  in  its  ceaseless 
unrest  and  ''dumbly  paesionate"  panting  after 
the  unknown  and  unattainable,  of  the  fitful  fever 
of  human  life.      Nature,  notwithstanding   the 
poets,  is  sadly  unsympathetic.      Her  sternness 
and  magnificence  are  as  one,  and  she  bares  a 
breast  of  stone  to  those  who  have  been  defiled 
by  the  life  of  cities  and  the  breath  of  civilization. 
She  drapes  herself  or  puts  aside  her  vesture, 
she  smiles  or  frowns,  all  unmindful  of  us  poor 
creatures  who  nestle  to  her  bosom,  as  if  con- 
scious of  some  higher  worship.      But  the  sea 
speaks  to  us  in  a  language  we  can  understand. 
It    tells  us  of  struggles  and  aspirations  and 
agonies  similar  to  our  own,  and  it  never  oppresses 
us  with  the  monotony  of  silence  and  solitude. 

Another  picture  which  may  deserve  mention 
principally  on  account  of  the  goodness  of  the 
architecture  and  the  rare  excellence  of  the  color- 
ing, is  *'  Esther  denouncing  Haman  "  by  George 
Bensell 

The  figures  are  all  attitudinizing  in  a  first  class 
theatric^  manner;  they  are  put  into  excellent 
anatomical  positions  for  the  special  purpose  of 
being  drawn  by  the  artist;  the  king  is  a  vulgar 
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scowling  gladiator  crouching  for  a  spring  upon 
his  prey ;  while  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr. 
Ben  sell  is  amenable  to  the  statute  against  cruelty 
to  animals  for  inflicting  such  an  arm  as  Queen 
Esther  stretches  toward  Haman  upon  any  woman 
of  less  stature  than  Penthesilea.  But  the  warm 
voluptuous  color  of  the  East  is  well  caught,  the 
architectural  drawing  is  excellent,  and  the  con- 
ception true  to  the  time,  with  the  exception  of 
the  pillars,  which  are  too  nearly  Doric  in  style  for 
a  crude  age  in  which  massiveness  and  grandeur 
were  the  prevailing  taste. 

But  while  my  thoughts  were  thus  wandering 
back  to  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  the  spirit  in 
my  feet  had  led  me  to  the  Odeon — there  to  see 
and  hear  the  most  extraordinary  thing  imaginable 
— a  speakiTig  machine,  the  invention  of  a  Vien- 
nese, Faber  by  name,  now  dead.  EUs  nephew 
and  niece  work  and  explain  this  triumph  of  me- 
chanical science.  I  found  twenty  or  thirty 
people  sitting  before  a  large  doll,  in  ringlets  and 
a  blue  satin  gown,  it^  hands  crossed  in  its  lap, 
leaning  against  a  species  of  tent  bedstead,  to 
which  is  appended  what  seems  a  bit  of  the  in- 
terior of  a  pianoforte.  A  lean  intelligent-looking 
girl  in  a  low  dross  and  short  sleeves,  touches  the 
keys  of  the  pianoforte  projection,  and  the  doll's 
painted  mouth  opens  and  shuts,  while  a  loud  mo- 
notonous voice  repeats  hundreds  of  words  and 
sentences,  in  different  languages,  at  the  dictation 
of  the  showman.  Of  course,  one  naturally  thinks 
that  some  one  is  hidden  in  the  tent  bedstead  till 
the  guide,  pulls  down  the  drapery,  detaches  the 
blue  satin  gown,  leaves  nothing  but  the  hideous 
head  hanging  on  the  frame-work  in  front  of  a 
large  pair  of  bellows  (which  perform  the  duty  of 
the  lungs),  and  finally,  takes  away  the  mask  it- 
self (al^r  which  the  poor  machine  loses,  with 
its  nasal  organs,  the  power  of  speaking  French), 
leaving  only  something  that,  when  shut,  reminds 
one  of  the  mouth  of  a  tortoise  magnified,  when 
open  presents  an  exact  imitation  in  black  gutta- 
percha of  the  chief  organs  of  speech.  The  move- 
ment of  the  tongue  is  extraordinary  to  see,  the 
pronunciation,  though  ilresomely  monotonous,  is 
very  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  a  preparatory 
hiss  in  the  letter  5,  and  a  lingering  gurr  in  the  r. 
I  wonder  whether  any  will  have  the  courage  to 
make  another,  perhaps  a  singing  as  well  as 
speaking  machine,  or  whether  the  machine  and 
the  idea  will  drop  away  together  into  oblivion 
and  ruin. 

What  a  wonderful  place  is  the  Erz-Giesserei 
(Bronze  Foundry) !  Surely  the  Titans  must  have 
had  a  battle  here!  See  the  colossal  legs  and 
arms  and  heads  strewn  over  the  vast  chambers  I 
No,  I  am  in  some  new  circle  of  Dante's  Inferno, 
where  dark  little  demons  are  burning,  and  beating, 
and  scraping,  and  scratching  the  torn  members  of 
many  a  hopeless  sinner !  Old  Roman  friends  of 
mine  are  here ;  I  recognize  the  boots  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  by  Rogers,  and  the  fine  face  of 
Emma  Stebbin's  "AngeL"  Herr  MUller— the 
benevolent  head  ogre  of  this  den — now  leads  me 
gently  from  the  scene  of  horror,  to  where? 
Amid  immense  halls  filled  with  colossal  statues, 
I  feel  like  G^uUiver  in  Brobdignag ;  I  am  among 
the  many  models  that  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  great  bronzl&t.    What  pleased  me 


almost  more  than  all  was  the  recumbent  figure 
by  Stiglmayer  of  Oaroline  von  Manlich,  who  died 
in  her  twentieth  year,  her  beautiful  hair  sweep- 
ing shroud-like  down  to  her  very  feet.  Near  her, 
stricken  into  age,  but  not  out  of  beauty,  lies  the 
form  of  her  warrior  lover,  who  died  years  after, 
like  the  old  king  of  Thule,  "  faithful  even  till  the 
grave."  With  yet  deeper  interest  I  gazed  on  the 
grandest  statue  of  Germany's  greatest  man, 
Crawford's  Beethoven,  and  long  after  other  ima- 
ges of  the  bronze  foundry  have  faded  from  my 
mind,  I  shall  see  that  noble  brow,  borne  down 
by  its  own  weight  of  brain,  framed  in  those  lion- 
like masses  of  hair,  those  spiritual  and  spirit- 
seeing  eyes,  the  melancholy  mouth,  with  its 
creased  and  falling  corners — all  that  beautiful, 
sorrowful  face,  so  well  acquainted  with  grief,  so 
childlike,  innocent  of  guile  and  hatred  1—j^c- 
toitor, 

A  canopied  statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  designed 
by  Mr.  Noble,  is  about  to  be  sent  from  London 
to  India,  as  a  present  from  the  King  of  Baroda 
to  the  Victoria  Gardens  in  Bombay,  where  it  will 
be  set  up.  The  figure  of  the  Queen  is  of  colos- 
sal proportions,  being  more  than  eight  feet  in 
height,  seated.  Her  Majesty  is  seated  on  a 
throne,  in  her  full  robes  of  State,  with  the  sceptre 
and  orb,  and  presents  a  very  dignified  appear- 
ance. The  material  of  the  statue  is  white  marble. 
The  canopy,  which  is  forty-two  feet  high  to  the 
top  of  the  finial,  is  of  white  Sicilian  marble.  -  It 
is  of  Gothic  type,  and  well  executed.  The  back- 
ground of  the  interior  is  slightly  relieved  with  a 
pale  Sienna  tinted  marble,  enriched  with  a  diaper 
incised,  and  an  inscribed  garter.  The  pillars  on 
each  side  of  the  front  are  also  of  pale  Sienna 
marble,  richly  chiselled.  The  base  is  composed 
of  steps,  the  lowest  of  which  is  eighteen  feet 
wide,  and  twenty-two  feet  deep  from  front  to 
back. 

The  statue  of  Lord  Palmerston,  lately  uncov- 
ered at  Southampton,  is  thus  described :  As  a 
work  of  art,  its  design  is  semi-classical;  the  cloak 
which  Lord  Palmerston  actually  wore,  it  is  said, 
at  the  opening  of  Hartley  Institute,  in  South- 
ampton, being  introduced,  with  its  pendent  folds, 
to  qualify  the  modem  garb  of  coat  and  trousers. 
His  left  hand  holds  a  scroll,  and  the  books  at  his 
feet  are  inscribed  with  the  titles  of  his  offices, 
from  the  year  1809  to  the  time  of  his  decease, 
October,  1865.  The  statue  is  of  Sicilian  marble, 
eight  feet  high,  and  stands  on  a  pedestal,  with 
granite  sub-plinth,  making  a  total  height  of 
seventeen  feet. 

This  year's  exhibition  in  Paris  contains  4,230 
works  of  art.  The  place  of  honor  is  occupied 
by  four  large  pictures :  *'  Apollo  and  the  Muses," 
by  Boug^erean,  an  '*  Ascension,"  by  Bonnat,  a 
**  Stag  Hunt,"  by  Oourbet,  and  "  An  Inundation  " 
by  Leuillier. 

Mr.  Story's  statue  of  George  Peabody  was 
successfully  cast  at  the  Royal  Bronze  Foundry  in 
Munich,  on  the  4th  and  6th  of  July.  It  is  a  sit- 
ting figure,  one-third  larger  than  life-size,  in  or- 
dinary morning  costume. 

The  German  art  critics  heartily  coomiend  the 
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simple  realistic  manner  in  which  the  sculptor  has 
performed  his  task.  The  statue  has  been 
erected  in  London,  in  the  centre  of  the  square 
around  which  Mr.  Peabody's  lodging-houses  for 
workmen  hare  been  built. 

The  publication  of  a  magnificent  artistic  work 
has  been  commenced  in  Munich;  "Monuments 
of  Italian  Paintings  from  the  Decadence  of  the 
Antique  to  the  Sixteenth  Genturj,  by  Ernst 
Porsier."  It  will  be  issued  in  125  folio  mlimbers, 
each  containing  two  engravings  with  descriptiye 
text  Twenty-five  of  them  wUl  appear  annually, 
until  the  work  is  completed.  The  cost  will  be 
about  fifty  cents  (gold)  per  number  or  only  $12.50 
per  annum. 

The  excavations  in  Athens,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Bazaar,  have  been  resumed.  Two  colossal 
headless  statues  have  been  discovered,  buried 
only  to  the  depth  of  three  feet.  On  the  hem  of 
the  rich  drapery  with  which  one  of  them  is 
adorned  is  the  inscription :  ''  Made  by  Jason,  the 
Athenian  " — ^a  name  not  hitherto  known.  Some 
remains  of  the  Roman  period  have  also  been 
found  at  the  Pirieus. 

The  statue  of  David,  by  Michael  Angelo,  has 
stood  for  nearly  three  centuries  and  a  half  in  its 
preseut  position  in  front  of  the  Old  Palace  in 
Florence.  It  is  now  found  that  the  elements  are 
doing  the  work  serious  damage.  One  of  the  legs 
is  cracked,  and  longer  exposure,  it  is  thought, 
would  be  likely  to  cause  its  destruction.  The 
work  is  accordingly  to  be  removed  to  the  National 
Museum,  and  kept  under  cover. 

The  southern  portal  of  Cologne  Cathedral  is 
now  completed.  It  is  ornamented  with  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  statues,  thirty-eight  of  which  are 
life-size,  and  eight  reliefs  representing  the  pas- 
sions of  our  Saviour.  These  have  all  been  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Professor  Mohr. 

The  Arundel  Society  in  London  intend  to  re- 
produce their  publication  by  photography,  one- 
fifth  of  the  original  size,  and  issue  them  in  five 
quarterly  volumes,  at  a  guinea  each.  This  ^nll 
place  some  most  admirable  works  of  art  in  the 
reach  of  moderate  purses. 

Judging  from  the  involved  and  rambling  notice 
in  the  London  Spectator  of  the  National  Art  Ex- 
hibition, recently  opened  in  Munich,  we  should 
say  that  it  hardly  maintains  the  reputation  of 
that  ancient  art  centre. 

After  the  recent  revolution  in  Spain,  a  great 
deal  of  fine  old  tapestry  was  discovered  in  the 
Royal  Palace  at  Madrid.  This  has  been  collected 
and  arranged,  and  will  be  placed  in  the  Gkdleries 
of  the  EscuriaL 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  only  20,000 
fir  mcs  are  required  for  the  projected  monument 
to  Lamartine,  the  subscriptions  are  not  yet  suffi- 
cient    Adam  Solomon  has  been  selected  sculptor. 

A  curious  old  portrait  has  been  discovered  of 
Napoleon  I.,  painted  at  Ajaodo,  in  March,  1773, 


by  Cavalucci.  The  future  Emperor  was  then  but 
four  years  old.  He  is  dressed  in  a  sailor's  cos- 
tume, of  dark  olive  green,  and  wears  pointed 
shoes  with  silver  buckles.  Thick  hair  falls  over 
the  child's  forehead,  but  the  features  wear  a  de- 
cided resemblance  to  subsequent  likenesses.  The 
picture  is  in  the  possession  of  M.  Giacocometti, 
brother  of  the  poet,  and  forms  part  of  a  collec- 
tion which  few  private  persons  can  rivaL 

Jackson,  the  American  sculptor  in  Florence, 
has  completed  the  model  of  his  gproup  for  the 
Central  Park,  and  it  will  soon  be  packed  and 
sent  off,  to  be  cast  either  in  Germany  or  America. 

Santarelli  has  lately  completed  the  designs  for 
the  monumental  doors  of  the  Church  of  Santa 
Croce  in  Florence,  which,  for  more  than  five  cen- 
turies, have  been  wanting. 

A  monument  to  the  unfortunate  Emperor  Max- 
imilian is  about  to  be  erected  at  Hietziug,  near 
Vienna. 

A  statue  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  marble,  is  to 
be  erected  in  the  new  Town  Hall  in  Manchester. 
The  work  is  to  be  executed  by  Mr.  Noble. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  conferred  the  dec- 
oration of  the  Legion  of  Honor  upon  the  artists 
Blerstadt  and  Constant  Meyer. 

A  bronze  statue  of  Louis  XTI.  is  about  to  be 
erected  at  Bordeaux. 


♦  ♦♦- 


VARIETIES. 

The  Ruins  of  Sebastopol — After  the  lapse  of  thir- 
teen years  we  are  re-oonducted  to  the  Crimea,  and 
invited  to  look  upon  the  ruins  of  Sebastopol  and 
the  places  around  it  The  first  thing  that  strikes 
us  is  the  completeness  of  the  ruin.  No  city  cursed 
by  prophetic  lips  has  ever  encountered  a  more 
appalling  destruction.  Sebastopol  is  now  not  only 
no  fortress ;  it  is  not  even  an  ondinary  trading  sea- 
port A  miserable  and  half-beggared  population, 
reduced,  perhaps,  to  a  tenth  of  the  old  number, 
still  haunts  the  ruins  to  talk  of  the  old  times,  ana 
wonder  if  the  Czar  will  ever  give  the  word  which 
is  to  re-establish  the  fallen  greatness  of  the  city. 
The  beautiful  southern  coast  of  the  Crimea  is  still 
the  resort  of  noble  and  wealthy  Russians;  the 
coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  are  receiving  every  year 
more  and  more  of  the  influence  of  civilization ;  that 
great  basin  has  become  the  scene  of  a  commerce  of 
which  no  one  can  foresee  the  limits;  and  yet 
Sebastopol,  which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  the 
most  famous  city  of  its  shores,  and  possesses  natu- 
ral advantages  such  as  belong  to  few  others,  still 
lies  in  the  ruins  of  1856.  There  has  been  seem- 
ingly no  attempt  even  to  encourage  the  stay  of  the 
old  population,  or  to  give  the  place  a  new  chance 
as  a  seat  of  trade.  The  Russians,  we  are  told,  are 
wonderfully  candid  and  outspoken.  They  do  not 
pretend  to  extenuate  the  loss  they  have  suffered. 
They  are  proud  of  the  heroism  of  their  army  in 
holding  the  town  so  long  under  such  a  storm  of 
shot  and  shell  as  was  poured  upon  it,  and  they 
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count  the  Crimean  campaign  as  one'  of  the  most 
fflorious  in  their  annals.     But  the  reality  of  the 
defeat  and  the  important  consequences  of   the 
Treaty  which  followed  are  too  present  to  their 
minds  for  them  to  seek  to  persuade  others  of  their 
insignificance.     The  destruction  of  Sebastopol  has 
changed  the  relations  between  the  Russian  Empire 
and  the  Porte.    In  the  time  of  Nicholas  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  next  war  with  Turkey  would  be  a 
very  simple  affair.    The  naval  power  of  the  Otto- 
man had  declined,  while  that  of  Russia  was  espe- 
cially formidable  in  the  Black  Sea.    The  ships,  if 
not  numerous,  were  of  great  size  and  in  good  con- 
dition ;    and  of  the  resources  of  Sebast6pol  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  they  astonished  even  those, 
both  English  and  French,  who  had  formed  the 
highest  opinion  of  the  strength  of  Russia.    The 
colossal  scale  and  completeness  of  the  works,  the 
immense  stores  of  guns  and  material  of  war,  are 
too  well-known  to  be  recapitulated.    There  would 
have  been  little  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  a  war  be- 
tween the  Czar  and  the  Sultan  if  the  Sultan  had 
been  left  to  his  own  resources.    Former  Russian 
campaigns  against  the  Turk  had  been  comparatively 
difficult  from  the  neoesmty  of  a  regular  advance  by 
land;    but  had  Turkey  been  opposed  to  Russia 
afler  the  creation  and  completion  of  Sebastopol, 
the  case  would  have  been  very  different    One  or 
two  such  victories  as  that  of  Sinope  would  have 
given  the  command  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Bos- 
phorus  entirely  to  Russia.    The  Turkish  Empire 
would  have  been  cut  in  two,  the  soldiers  furnished 
by  the  Asiatic  provinces  would  have  been  confined 
to  their  own  side  of  the  Strait,  Constantinople  it- 
self would  have  lain  open  to  a  naval  expedition, 
and  the  European  province  might  have  been  revo- 
lutionized and  conquered  with  comparative  ease. 
This  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  forecast  of  the  late 
Czar.     He  had  no  idea  that  the  Western  nations 
would  ever  send  troops  to  Turkish  soil    He  had 
rather  reason  to  think  they  would  some  day  turn 
their  forces  against  each  other.     In  that  event 
Sebastopol  would  have  become  the  base  of  opera- 
tions against  Constantinople ;  and  Turkey,  without 
an  atty  to  support  or  encourage  her,  would  have 
fallra  before  the  long-prepared  attack.     Of  the 
future  it  is  difficult  to  speak.    A  railway  to  Sebas- 
topol would  no  doubt  develop  the  capabilities  of 
the  place  as  a  seaport  for  Southern  Russia,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  present  desolation  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  period  of  peaceful  prosperity,  in  which 
a  harmless  Sebastopol  will  be  visited  by  the  unwar- 
like  squadrons  of  trade.     In  the  meantime  the 
town  and  district  remain  as  they  were  on  the  mor- 
row of  the  war,  except  that  time  and  neglect  are 
destroying  even  what  war  had  spared. 

The  Court  at  Paris. — The  dames  d^honveur  at 
the  French  Court  receive  each  a  salary  of  about 
£480  per  annum.  They  are  not  lodged  in  the 
palace,  but  apartments*  are  assigned  to  them  in 
Paris.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Court  and  the 
demoiaelUa  d'honneur,  however,  have  rooms  in  the 
Tuileries.  The  day's  service  of  the  dame  d^hon- 
neur^  or,  as  we  should  say,  lady-in-waiting,  does 
not  commence  until  half-past  twelve,  when  a 
Court  carriage  is  sent  to  the  one  on  duty  to  con- 
vey her  to  the  palace.  The  Emperor  and  Em- 
press breakfast  quietly  together  at  1 1  a.m  ,  and 
at  one  tlie  Empress  requires  the  attendance  of 


her  suite.  The  ladyin-waiting  repairs  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  is  present  at  the  audiences 
given  there  by  the  Empress ;  a  drive  follows, 
and  she  then  returns  home  to  dress  for  dinner  ; 
the  Court  carriage  is  absolutely  at  her  service 
and  orders  for  the  whole  term  of  the  week's  duty. 
Dinner  over,  if  there  are  no  theatrical  enter- 
tainments, childish  games  are  allowed  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Prince  Imperial.  Tea  is  intro- 
duced at  ten.  There  was  very  lately  a  violent 
discussion  between  the  dames  and  the  demofselUs 
d'fionneur  as  to  which  of  the  two  had  the  right  of 
handing  the  Empress  a  cup  of  tea.  But  as  the 
dames  dhonneur  urged  that  they  presided  over 
the  tea-table,  they  triumphed,  and  to  them  the 
privilege  was  conceded.  At  11.30  p.m.,  the 
Court  carriage  once  more  conveys  the  lady  back 
to  her  apartments.  It  is  the  custom  while  in 
Paris  for  two  always  to  be  on  duty  at  the  same 
time. 

I  -^ 
I  ■ 

Belies  of  Waterloo, — The  Prince  and  Prmcess 
of  Wales,  during  their  recent  stay  in  Paris,  wit- 
nessed a  muster  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Grande 
Armee,  at  the  foot  of  the  Napoleon  column,  pre- 
paratory to  attending  mass  in  the  chapel  of  tho 
Invalides.  Their  number  appears  this  year  to 
have  diminished  to  a^out  30,  of  whom  two-thirds 
were  invalids  in  full  uniform,  one  of  whom  carried 
the  standard  given  to  them  by  the  present 
Emperor.  Among  the  remainder  were  several 
artillerymen,  one  of  Marceau's  hussars,  (still  wear- . 
ing  the  orthodox  pigtail,)  one  naval  officer,  one  of' 
the  famous  Old  Guard,  together  with  a  drummer 
of  the  Guard,  who  beat  the  assembly  on  the 
occasion.  Almost  all  had  long  white  moustaches, 
and  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Old  Guard, 
were  exceedingly  little  men,  showing  that  the 
military  standard  of  height  had  fallen  extremely 
low  under  the  first  empire. 

Causes  of  Lunacy. — We  oflen  hear  people  assum- 
ing that  lunacy  is  more  common  than  it  used  to  be, 
and  speculating  upon  the  causes  of  the  supposed 
increase.    Sometimes  it  is  ascribed  to  education, 
sometimes  to  religion,  and  more  Irequently  to  the 
railways  or  the  telegraph.    Tl)e  conception  of  pro- 
per treatment  for  lunatics  is  modern,  and  provision 
for  giving  practical  effect  to  it  belongs  to  the  pre- 
sent century;   and  perhaps   Providence  has  or- 
dained that  the  number  of  subjects  for  treatment 
should  increase  in  order  to  prevent  so  much  good 
philanthropy  from  being  wasted.     It  is  probably 
correct  to  say  that  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of 
Englishmen  are  more  temperate  than  they  were  a 
century  ago,  and  it  would  be  disappointing  to  con- 
clude that  those  who  used  only  to  get  drunk  now  go 
mad.    We  are  told  that  politics  and  statesmanship 
do  not  produce  many  lunatics,  neither  does  law, 
literature,  or  the  fine  arts.    We  know  that  clergy- 
men sometimes  make  their  hearers  mad,  but  we  do 
not  know  that  they  go  mad  themselves.     The 
army  and  navy  send  few  patients  to  tlie  asylums ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  concluded  that  intense  de- 
votion to  business  is  the  chief  cause  of  madness. 
The  speed  at  which  we  live  is  said  to  be  too  high, 
and  if  a  man  comes  up  to  business  by  express 
train  in  the  morning,  receives  and  answers  tele- 
grams all  day,  and  returns  home  by  express  train 
in  the  evening,  it  is  supposed  that  his  brain  must 
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be  in  process  of  deterioration.  Another  conjecture 
is  that  people  have  too  much  pleasure  or  too  much 
variety  in  life,  and  that  the  best  preservative  of  a 
sound  mind  was  the  dulness  of  a  country  town  of 
the  last  centuiy. — Saturday  Review, 

Practical  Jokes. — Monsieur  was  very  fond  of 
writing  ridiculous  letters.  Of  course  he  could  only 
imagine  their  effect,  but  that  was  quite  enough  for 
him.     For  instance:  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of 

N ,  a  very  holy  and  studious  man,  in  the  name 

of  a  celebrated  English  prize-fighter,  proposing  an 
international  match  for  five  thousand  francs  a  side, 
and  stating  that  several  well-known  gentlemen 
(who  were  mentioned)  had  been  induced  to  take 
the  matter  in  hand  and  were  eagerly  awaiting  his 
reply.  This  letter  had  the  London  postmark  and 
all  the  appearances  of  being  in  good  faith ;  and  its 
effect  upon  the  very  quiet  and  harmless  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressvd  may  be  easily  conjectured. 
Other  strange  epistles  were  sent  about  almost 
every  week — one  to  a  distinguished  Minister,  as 
coming  from  a  Spanish  sailor,  offering  for  sale  a 
fierce  and  extraordinary  species  of  the  orang- 
outang; another  to  a  certain  grave  professor  of 
philosophy  and  mathematics,  under  the  signature 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster,  manager  of  a  London 
theatre,  containing  a  proposition  that  the  learned 
recipient  should  perform  a  comic  part  in  the  origi- 
nal Greek,  in  Plautus'  MtAnteemus^  at  a  considera- 
tion of  twenty  pounds  per  night;  another  to  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Pusey,  stating  that  the  writer  was 
a  murderer  by  profession,  but  having  been  driven 
-from  Italy  by  force  of  circumstances,  he  had  come 
to  Paris  in  the  hope  of  fiudiug  employment ;  and 
hiving  understood  that  Doctor  P.  was  *a  liberal 
man,  he  would  plainly  and  respectfully  state  that 
he  was  ready  to  do  any  private  business  in  his  line 
upon  easy  terms.  He  begged  to  mention,  bow- 
ever,  that  be  would  engage  in  nothing  where  any 
other  parties  were  employed  who  were  unknown 
to  himself.  These  letters,  and  hundreds  of  others 
ot  the  same  ludicrous  character,  were  gotten  up  in 
such  a  manner,  and  with  so  many  marks  of  genu- 
ineness, that,  as  has  been  discovered,  they  were 
nearly  always  received  in  good  faith.  The  won- 
derment and  alarm  they  occasioned  must  have 
been  thoroughly  laughable. — LippinaMs  Maga- 
zine, 

Rome  and  the  Romans,— The  population  of  the 
Eternal  City,  it  has  been  said  with  equal  truth 
and  sarcasm,  consists  of  priests,  nobles,  and  beg- 
gars. Within  the  walls  of  Rome  there  is  no  trade, 
industry,  or  commerce  of  any  kind.  Such  work 
as  may  be  done  here  is  invariably  performed  by 
the  mountaineers  and  provincials,  who  fiock  into 
the  capital  for  employment.  The  native  Romans 
support  themselves  by  letting  lodgings,  by  selling 
modem  curiosities  for  antiques,  by  attending  the 
studios  of  artists  as  middlemen  between  models 
and  painters,  or  by  obtaining  the  patronage  of 
some  priest,  friar,  or  convent.  For  sordid,  squalid 
poverty  the  back  streets  of  Rome  surpass  those  of 
any  other  European  city.  The  lottery  eats  up  the 
scanty  earnings  of  the  poor ;  the  system  of  espion- 
age, so  universal  in  Rome,  destroys  all  sense  of 
moral  dignity ;  and  the  indiscriminate  charity  of 
the  religious  orders  removes  the  only  incentive 
which  could  drive  a  debased  and  degraded  popu- 
lace to  honest  labor. 
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One  of  the-  choicest  passages  of  the  Taviatodc 
poet  is  his  description  of  a  rose  : 

Look,  as  a  sweet  rose  fitlrly  badding  forth 

BetrayB  hn  beaaties  to  tne  enaoiured  mom, 
Until  0(Hno  keen  blMt  from  tiie  envioas  north 

Kills  the  sweet  bud  that  was  bat  newly  born. 
Or  else  her  rarest  smells  delighting 

Make  herself  betray. 
Some  white  and  carious  hand  Inviting 

To  pluck  her  thence  awaj. 


Last  Momenta  of  Queen  Elizabeth. — "  Hir  Majes- 
ty hath  bin  by  fitts  troubled  with  melancholy  some 
three  or  four  monethes,  but  for  this  fortnight  ex- 
treame  oppressed  with  it,  in  soe  much  that  shee 
refused  to  eate  anie  thing,  to  receive  anie  phisike, 
or  admit  anie  rest  in  bedd,  till  within  these  two  or 
three  dayea  Shee  hath  bin  in  a  manner  speache- 
les,  for  two  dayes,  very  pensive  and  silent ;  since 
Shrove-tide  sitting  sometymes,  with  hir  eye  fixed 
upon  one  obiect  many  howres  togitber,  yet  shee 
alwayes  had  hir  perfect  senses  and  memory, 
and  yesterday  signified  by  the  lifting  up  of  hir 
hand  and  eyes  to  heaven,  a  eigne  which  Dr.  Pany 
entreated  of  hir,  that  shee  beleeved  that  fajth 
which  shee  hath  caused  to  be  professed,  and  looked 
faythfully  to  be  saved  by  Christes  merits  and  mer- 
cy only,  and  noe  other  meanes.  Shee  tooke  great 
delight  in  hearing  prayers,  would  often  at  the  name 
of  Jt'sus  lift  up  her  handes  and  eyes  to  heaven. 
Shee  would  not  heare  the  Archbishop  speake  of 
hope  of  hir  longer  lyfe,  but  when  he  prayed  or 
spake  of  heaven,  and  those  joyes,  she  would  hug 
his  hand,  &c.  It  seemes  she  might  have  lived  yf 
she  would  have  used  meanes ;  but  she  would  not 
be  persuaded,  and  princes  must  not  be  forced.  Hir 
physicians  said  shee  had  a  body  of  a  firme  and 
perfect  constitution,  likely  to  have  lived  many 
yeares.  A  royall  Maiesty  is  noe  priviledge  against 
death."  Next  day  a  short  paragraph  conclndes  the 
tale.^"  This  morning,  about  three  at  docke,  hir 
Majestic  departed  this  lyfe,  mildly  like  a  lambc, 
easily  like  a  ripe  apple  from  a  tree.  l3r.  Parry  told 
me  that  he  was  present,  and  sent  his  prayers  before 
hir  soule ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  shee  is  amongsyiie 
royaU  saints  in  Heaven  in  eternall  joyes.' ^      w 


A  Healthy  Mind  in  a  Bealthy  Body. — How  . 
l^eneflcent  is  the  scheme  in  which  joy  begets 
health,  and  health  promotes  joy.  Good  news  will 
g^ve  a  good  digestion.  The  sight  of  land  has  cured 
the  scurvy  in  sailors.  And  so  the  head  and  stom- 
ach act  and  re-act  upon  each  other ;  the  head  be- 
ing king,  the  stomach  a  loyal  and  ever-grateful 
subject,  that  bounteously  returns  all  good  fi&vors. 
The  stomach  that  is  well  served  produces  a  healthy 
body,  in  which  the  healthy  mind  dwells  at  ease, 
and  is  ever  fully  alive  to  all  honorable  and  holy 
pleasures.  On  the  body  in  perfect  health,  the 
mind  has  perfect  control.  Then  surely  the  first  care 
of  every  rational  being  should  be  to  put  all  in  order 
in  the  mind's  tenement,  since  the  art  of  attaining 
high  health  is  that  of  reaching  sound  morals  and 
elevated  thoughts. 


Unfortunate  Peculiarity. — A  very  common  pe- 
culiarity of  our  nature  is  to  undervalue  what  we 
possess,  and  to  long  only  for  thut  which  is  beyond 
our  reach. 
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1.  Tfie   Earlier   Tears  of   oar  Lord't  lAfe   on 
Earth.     U  Ed.      18G8. 

2.  The  Minirtry  in  Gaiilee.    2d  Edition.    1SG9. 

3.  The  Close  uf  the  Miuietry.     1889. 

4.  Thel'iasum  Week.     18B6. 

6.   The  Lait  Day  of  our  Lords  Ptusion.    ITth 
Edition.     1868. 


"  I  WOULD  rather,"  said  one  of  the 
noblest  men  who  have  taught  Ethics 
from  a  Vniversity  chair  to  hU  genera- 
tion, "  I  would  rather  be  the  author  of  a 
brief  series  of  expositions  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  executed  after  the  idea  of  Lord 
Bacon's  First  Plowings  of  the  Scripture, 
BO  as  to  help  my  fellow-mea  to  under- 
stand that  Hte  better,  than  be  the  author 
of  the  grandest  system  of  speculative 
ethics."  The  volumes  before  us  go  far 
to  realize  this  aspiration.  Their  pre-em- 
ioeDt  aim  is  to  unfold  the  Sacred  ludi- 
Tiduality  of  Christ,  in  its  unique  giory, 

*  Thi  Life  or  ODEt  Lord.    B7  Rev.  Wu,luii 
Eanma,  D.D.,  LL.D.     6  vols,  roolscap  Sto.  Edio. 
If  IT  Sbribs— Tou  X.  Na  S 


as  that  is  seen  in  the  encceesivo  incidents 
of  his  human  life.  They  show,  without 
parade,  the  results  of  much  meditation 
on  problems  not  directly  stated,  with  an 
insight  that  is  rarely  delicate  as  to  the 
great  Character  they  strive  to  delineate. 
Fragments  of  apologetical  evidence  are 
thus  inwoven  into  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  and  some  deep  soundings  of 
moi'al  evideoce  are  taken  in  a  very  sim- 

Ele  manner,  while  the  lectures  contain 
ints  of  some  ulterior  questions  touching 
the  very  essence  and  genius  of  the  Chris- 
tain  faith.  Though  enriched  by  eontri- 
butions  from  several  foreign  fields,  they 
are  a  genuine  product  of  British  soil, 
and  will  appeal  peculiarly  to  the  British 
type  of  mmd. 

Six  years  ago  Dr.  Hanna  offered  to 
the  public  the  first  volume  of  this  series, 
selecting  "  the  last  day  of  our  Lord's 
Passion"  as  his  special  theme.  Hia 
aim  in  that  volume  was  to  construct  "  a 
continuous  and  expanded  narrative,  in- 
tended to  binng  oat,  as  vividly  as  possi- 
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ble,  not  only  the  sequence  of  the  inci- 
dents, but  the  characters,  motives,  and 
feelings  of  the  different  actors  and  spec- 
tators in  the  events  described,  retraining 
from  all  critical  or  doctrmal  discussions." 
In  the  foUojsving  year,  the  author  issued 
a  companion  volume  on  "  the  forty  days 
after  the  Resurrection."  In  its  Preface 
he  states  that  he  ''  has  long  had  the  con- 
viction that  the  results  of  that  fuller  and 
more  exact  interpretation  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  to  which  Biblical 
scholars  have  been  conducted,  might  be 
made  available  ibr  framing  such  a  con- 
tinuous narrative  of  the  leading  incidents 
in  our  Redeemer's  life  as  would  be  pro- 
fitable for  practical  and  devotional 
rather  than  for  doctrinal  or  controversial 
purposes."  While  that  volume  was 
passing  through  the  press,  the  Vie  de 
Jiesus  of  M.  Ren&n  was  published.  Dr. 
Hanna  makes  a  biief  allusion  to  this 
work,  and  while  expressing  his  desire 
that  ^'  a  full  and  critical  exposure  of  all 
its  arbitrary  assumptions  and  denials, 
affirmations  without  proofs,  doubts  with- 
out reasons,  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions, errors  histoiical  and  exegeti- 
oal,"  should  be  undertaken  by  some  com- 
petent critic,  he  speaks  of 

"  a  simpler,  more  direct,  and  more  effective 
method  of  dealing  with  the  work  by  expos- 
ing the  flagrant  failure  of  its  capital  design 
and  object — viz.,  to  eliminate  all  that  is  super- 
natural and  divine  from  the  character  and  life 
of  Christ,  and  yet  leave  him  a  man  of  such 
pure  and  exalted  virtue,  as  to  be  worthy  of 
the  unreserved  and  unbounded  love  and  rev- 
erence of  mankind."  "  The  singular  result  of 
this  attempt  to  strip  Christ  of  all  divine  qual- 
ities and  properties  is,  that  it  mars  and  muti- 
lates his  character  even  as  a  man.  Without 
any  controversial  treatment,  the  effect  of  M. 
Renan's  work  may  be  neutralized  by  a  simple 
recital  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  so  as  to  show  that 
the  blending  of  the  natural  with  the  miracu- 
lous, the  human  with  the  divine,  is  essential 
to  the  coherence  and  consistency  of  the  rec- 
ord ;  that  the  fabric  of  the  Gospel  hisitory  is 
so  constructed  that  if  you  take  out  of  it  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  the  whole  edifice  falls  into 
ruins." 

These  sentences  sufficiently  explain 
the  design  of  the  two  earlier  volumes. 
The  success  which  attended  their  pub- 
lication'*' encouraged    their    author    to 

*Tbe  first  volume  of  tho  series  has  been  trans- 
lated into  the  Dutch,  French,  aod  German  lan- 


complcte  the  series;  and  at  intervals 
during  the  last  four  years  he  has  issued 
one  volume  devoted  to  "the  £arlier 
Years,"  one  connected  with  "  the  Pas- 
sion Week,"  and  two  relating  to  "  the 
Public  Ministry," 

The  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of  this 
latest  efifort  to  unfold  and  illustrate  the 
life  of  Christ,  is,  that  the  facts  recorded 
by  the  four  evangelists  are  their  oifn 
best  witness-bearers,  evidence,  and  de- 
fence ;  and  that  the  record  is  historically 
inexplicable,  if  the  divine  element  which 
the  Church  catholic  has  inferred  from  it 
be  eliminated  from  the  life  of  Jesus.  In 
this  respect  there  is  a  marked  affinity  be- 
tween the  work  of  Dr.  Hanna  and  the 
treatise  of  Dr.  Young,  entitled.  The 
Christ  of  History.  ^Dr.  Young  starts 
with  the  presupposition  that  the  records 
of  the  Gospels  are  but  fragments  of 
ancient  history,  in  which  we  may  expect 
to  find  all  the  characteristics  of  past 
literature  transmitted  to  a  modem  age. 
He  claims  for  them  in  the  first  instance 
no  higher  credit  than  that  which  ciiti- 
cism  accords  to  the  pages  of  Herodotus 
or  Livy.  But  as  he  proceeds  to  examine 
the  record  of  the  four  evangelists,  he 
finds  that  they  narrate  the  acts  and 
words  of  One  whose  existence  is  utterly 
inexplicable  as  a  product  of  the  known 
forces  that  work  in  history  and  form 
human  character,  as  they  reveal  a  life 
from  first  to  last  ideally  perfect ;  and  as 
it  is  an  axiomatic  truth  that  like  ever 
produces  like,  he  infers  that  such  a 
character  could  not  have  arisen  out  of 
the  soil  of  humanity  propagated  from 
the  past,  but  must  have  been  a  descent 
into  that  soil  from  above.  We  have 
come  into  contact  with  a  life  which  his- 
torical processes  cannot  explain,  and 
which  cannot  on  any  scientific  princi])le 
be  ranked  in  the  common  category 
of  men.  Its  solitude,  uniqueness,  and 
completion  force  us  to  infer  that  it  could 
not  have  sprung  from  a  parentage  that 
was  incomplete,  one-sided,  and  defective. 
To  say  that  the  loving  adoration  of  the 
biographers  and  others  transformed  a 
really  miperfect  life  into  one  ideally  com- 
plete, is  but  to  transfer  the  miracle  from 
Christ  to  his  followers.  For,  granting 
the  perfection  of  the  character  that  has 

guages,  ar)d  republished  in  France  and  6eni]an7 
by  two  of  the  leading  Societiea  for  the  difiUsioa  ^ 
of  GbrifltiaD  literature. 
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come  down  to  us  (whatever  be  the  origin 
of  the  record,  and  the  prooess  of  its 
transmission),  its  existence  without  a 
reality  to  give  rise  to  it  is  much  more 
inexplicable  than  is  the  reality  itself. 
The  poetic  idealization  by  a  band  of  dis- 
ciples who  should  all  agree  as  to  details 
— illiterate  men,  sprung  'of  a  biassed, 
schismatic  race,  creating  out  of  their 
own  enthusiasm,  with  the  most  slender 
basis  in  fact,  the  only  pattern  of  a  life 
approaching  to  the  measure  of  the  stat- 
ure of  the  perfect  of  which  history 
makes  mention,  is  much  more  difficult 
to  account  for  than  is  the  appearance  of 
the  ideal  itself. 

To  a  mind  amenable  to  this  and  cog- 
nate processes  of  reasoning,  Dr.  Hannahs 
work  will  appear  a  valuable  complement 
to  Dr.  Young's.  In  almost  every  page 
he  will  find  corroboration  of  the  line  of 
argument.  The  evidence  arising  from 
the  character  and  moral  individuality  of 
Christ,  as  the  ideal  of  humanity  made 
real,  is  the  centre  round  which  every- 
thing else  revolves,  and  to  which  every- 
thing is  made  subservient.  The  outly- 
ing questions  of  religious  criticism  are 
passed  over.  We  have  no  discussion  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  Gospel  narratives. 
The  vexed  questions  of  date  and  author- 
ship are  not  entered  upon.  The  problem 
of  the  supernatural  in  its  relation  to  na- 
tural law  and  order,  the  philosophy  of 
the  Christian  faith  as  to  the  person  of  its 
Founder,  the  historical  preparation  for 
the  Advent  at  the  confluence  of  the  sev- 
eral streams  of  Oriental  and  of  western 
thought,  the  relation  of  Chiist  to  the  re- 
ligious systems  of  the  past  and  the  exist- 
ing sects  of  Judaism,  are  nowhere  form- 
ally discussed.  In  short,  all  the  proleffo- 
mena  to  a  study  of  the  life  are  subordi- 
nated to  a  simple  recital  of  the  life  itself. 
The  former  inquiries  are  doubtless  essen- 
tial to  a  learned  and  scientific  theology. 
Questions  of  philosophy  and  of  history, 
in  the  words  of  Pressens^,  "  hold  the 
approaches  to  the  subject ; "  and  we  may 
even  admit  that  everything  depends 
upon  the  accuracy  of  our  hi«toncal  nar- 
rative, and  upon  the  precise  date  of  the 
documents  which  record  it.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  main  event  re- 
corded— ^the  divinity  of  that  human  life 
—carries  its  own  light  within  itself,  it 
may  indirectly  prove  the  accuracy  of  the 
story.    A  distinct  function  is  therefore 


fulfilled  by  those  who  adopt  the  less  am- 
bitious method  of  portraying  the  Life  in 
its  divine  sequences  and  harmonies,  that 
it  may  be  left  to  attest  itself,  and  be  its 
own  evidence.  We  hold  it  possible  for 
a  wise  and  thoughtful  mind,  without  the 
aid  of  a  vast  critical  apparatus,  and  with 
nothing  but  the  four  Gospels  in  his  hand, 
to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  strictly/  philo- 
aophical^  as  to  the  origin  of  Christian-, 
ity  and  the  claims  of  its  Founder. 

Historical  study  cannot  solve  the  ques- 
tions which  the  course  of  Church  history 
has  raised.  Those  who  have  gone  most 
deeply  into  the  problems  of  modem  criti- 
cism are  convinced  that  mere  archaBO- 
logical  research  cannot  clear  up  any 
controversy  touching  the  supernatural. 
Erudition  is  not  needful  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  main  question  at  issue.* 
The  critical  questions  are  as  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  date  and  authorship,  and 
the  competency  of  the  historians ;  as  to 
when  and  by  whom  the  books  claiming 
an  apostolic  origin  were  written,  and 
whether  their  authors  were  competent 
witness-bearers.  To  solve  these  ques- 
tions we  must  proceied  backwards  up 
the  stream  of  Time,  studying  century  by 
century,  examining  the  quotations  of 
successive  commentators  and  opponents, 
that  we  may  be  sure  that  the  books  have 
come  down  to  us  unimpaired.  We  have 
to  pierce  through  the  accumulated  liter- 
ary strata  of  eighteen  centuries.  With- 
out much  difficulty  we  can  traverse  fif- 
teen of  these.  When  we  come,  however, 
to  the  second,  or  even  to  the  third  cen- 
tury,  we  find  the  ground  less  firm,  while 
the  air  grows  gradually  dim  with  mist. 
The  further  back  we  travel,  our  author- 
ities are  fewer  and  less  trustworthy,  less 
scientific,  more  given  to  gossip,  less  able 
to  distinguish  between  fact  and  rumor. 
The  age  of  the  first  two  centuries  of  our 
era  was  one  of  manifold  literary  activity, 

*  On  this  point  we  have  the  testimony  of 
StrausB  himself.  In  the  Preface  to  his  New  Life 
of  Je8U$f  written  for  the  German  populace^  he  says, 
*'  It  is  a  mere  prejudice  of  caste  to  fancy  that  abil- 
ity to  comprehend  these  things  belongs  ezdu- 
sivelj  to  the  theologian  or  the  man  of  learning. 
On  liie  contrary,  the  essence  of  the  matter  is  so 
simple  that  every  one  whose  head  and  heart  are 
in  the  rigbt  place  [n.  b.]  may  well  rest  assured 
that  whatever,  after  due  reflection  and  the  proper 
use  of  accessible  means,  still  remains  incompre- 
hensible to  him,  is  in  itself  of  very  little  value." — 
(Page  vilL  of  Preface,  Eng.  Trans.) 
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but  the  majority  of  its  records  have  per- 
ished, and  Its  testimony  is  on  the  whole 
obscure.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  reach- 
ing the  solid  ground  of  scientific  cer- 
tainty by  the  processes  of  historical  crit- 
icism alone.  We  must  satisfy  ourselves 
that  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers, 
which  allude  to  the  gradual  formation  of 
the  canon,  are  themselves  authentic ;  we 
must  discover  the  qualifications  which 
these  writers  possessed  for  forming  a 
judgment  on  the  matter  in  question,  the 
range  of  their  critical  insight,  their  free- 
dom from  bias,  their  love  of  fact  and  re- 
ality, and  their  success  in  reaching  it. 
This  leads  ns  into  the  domain  of  contem- 
porary literature — ^to  a  comparison  of 
the  religious  and  the  secular  writers ; 
into  questions  touching  the  philosophy, 
morality,  the  social  state  and  customs  of 
that  age ;  and  the  very  treatises  accessi- 
ble to  the  student  of  history  are  for  the 
most  part  written  in  some  special  inter- 
est, and  are  the  product  of  some  foregone 
conclusion.  But  suppose  our  critical  ap- 
paratus complete,  and  the  historical  in- 
quiry ended,  the  very  question  which  we 
had  hoped  to  solve  by  history  returns  in 
all  its  mamiitude,  as  a  problem  of  philos- 
ophy. Therefore,  since  it  must  in  any 
case  remain  for  solution  afler  the  critical 
inquiry  is  closed,  its  study  may  validly 
precede  any  attempt  thus  to  ascend  the 
stream  of  history.  In  short,  the  func- 
tion of  historical  criticism  seems  to  lie 
in  an  intermediate  region  between  the 
preliminary  question  of  the  supernatural 
(which  is  one  of  speculative  philoso- 
phy) and  the  problem  to  which  we  must 
m  any  case  return — the  religious  signifi- 
cance of  the  life  of  Christ  (which  is  a 
philosophical  inference  from  certain 
unique  moral  phenomena). 

Trie  idea  of  rewriting  the  Life  of  Jesus, 
already  written  in  the  Gospels,  is  a 
thoroughly  modern  conception.  So  long 
as  the  doctrinal  conclusions  of  the  Church 
as  to  the  person  of  Christ  were  more 
valued  than  the  facts  of  the  sacred  Biog- 
raphy itself,  and  so  long  as  the  work  of 
our  Lord  overshadowed  his  life,  anything 
approaching  to  a  psychological  analysis 
of  his  character  and  acts  seemed  an  idle, 
if  not  an  irreverent  procedure.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  affirm  that  the  divinity  of 
our  Lord  for  ages  overshadowed  his  hu- 
manity, so  as  to  cast  it  into  the  shade. 
But  during  the  latter  portion   of  the 


eighteenth,  and  more  particularly  from 
the  beginning  of  this  century — mainly 
through  the  infiuence  of  Schleiermacher 
— the  attention  of  theologians  has  been 
increasingly  turned  towards  the  human 
life,  in  its  relations  to  the  age  in  which 
it  appeared,  and  the  revolution  which  it 
has  accomplished  in  the  world.  And  it 
is  only  in  its  humanity^  as  a  life  exhib- 
iting the  signs  of  growth  and  progress, 
that  a  histoiical  or  biographic  study  is 
possible.  Within  the  last  hundred  years, 
mnumerable  "  Lives  of  our  Lord  "  have 
been  written  by  friend  and  by  opponent ; 
and  it  is  singular  that  while  m  each  case 
we  must  mainly  revert  to  the  four  ori- 
ginal recorders,  alike  for  our  materials 
and  for  the  touchstone  by  which  to  try 
any  new  commentary  or  analysis,  such  is 
the  hidden  wealth  of  these  four  biogra- 
phies, that  it  has  been  impossible  for  any 
one  mind,  or  for  any  single  generation,  to 
exhaust  their  fulness,  and,  by  drawing  it 
fully  forth,  to  supersede  the  need  of  fu- 
ture commentary.  It  is  equally  evident 
that  the  four  biographers,  being  contem- 
poraries of  our  Lord,  and  addressing  a 
contemporary  audience  (while  ignorant 
of  the  vexed  controversies  as  to  their 
record  that  would  arise  in  the  future), 
would  necessarily  take  much  for  granted, 
would  leave  many  gaps  in  their  narra- 
tive, unimportant  in  themselves,  but 
which  would  give  room  for  future  study 
and  reverent  conjecture.  They  present 
us,  it  is  true,  with  more  than  a  skeleton 
record,  yet  they  leave  much  for  the  tact 
of  a  wise  interpreter  in  collecting  the 
fragments  of  their  narrative,  and  illus- 
trating their  significance  as  a  whole. 
The  task  of  those  who  attempt  this  work 
anew  is  thus  to  transplant  themselves  to 
the  apostolic  age,  and  to  re-state,  in  the 
light  of  their  own  time,  the  distinctive 
features  of  that  "  life  which  is  the  light 
of  men."  The  very  multiplication  of 
these  "  lives  of  our  Lord "  has  become 
an  indirect  testimony  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  Original.  Successive  historians  ex- 
haust the  life  of  an  ordinary  man,  and 
future  recensions  of  it  become  tedious, 
repetitive,  and  bald.  For  example,  if 
we  compare  the  two  biographic  sketches 
of  the  greatest  Greek  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  Socrates  of  Plato  and  of  the 
Memorabilia,  with  the  manifold  attempts 
to  write  the  Life  of  Christ,  the  contrast 
is  arresting^     Strauss  has  indeed  asserted 
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that  the  picture  of  Socrates  is  the  clearer 
^f  the  two ;  and  that  a  comparison  of 
Xenophon  and  Plato  with  Matthew  and 
John  is  unfaYorable  to  the  latter.  Such 
an  assertion  is  not  surprising  from  one 
who  has  had  the  hardihood  to  affirm,  that 
however  consistent  the  testimony  for  the 
apostolic  origin  of  the  latter  might  be, 
he  could  put  no  faith  in  it,  simply  because 
it  bears  witness  to  the  supernatural.  But 
thi^  much  is  self-evident, — that  the 
world  has  not  welcomed  so  many  lives 
of  Socrates  as  of  Christ;  and  biogra- 
phers have  not  attempted  to  write  them, 
because,  in  the  former  case,  they  have 
not  found  the  moral  uniqueness,  the  many- 
sided  and  mysterious  grandeur  which  has 
drawn  successive  interpreters  to  the  lat- 
ter. And  we  affirm  w;ith  confidence  that 
the  issue  of  new  lives  of  our  Lord  will 
never  cease.  Each  future  generation 
will  be  impelled  by  an  inner  necessity  to 
travel  backwards  for  itself  along  the 
stream  of  history  to  the  fountain-head, 
carrying  thither  the  burden  of  its  per- 
•  plexities  for  solution. 

We  have  a  guarantee,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case,  that  the  biographers  of 
our  Lord  would  be  more  faithful  to  their 
original  than  the  friends  of  Socrates 
were.  Far  from  attempting  to  idealize 
their  Master,  they  were  from  the  first 
incapable  of  understanding  his  ideal 
greatness.  Little  as  they  understood 
him,  they  felt  that  they  were  in  contact 
with  a  character  far  above  themselves. 
Their  adoration,  though  imperfect,  would 
restfain  them  from  putting  into  the  lips 
of  their  Master  what  he  did  not  really 
say,  or  recording  what  he  did  not  really 
do.  Exaggerate  his  sreatness  they  ^ 
could  not ;  diminish  it  they  dared  not.  * 
But  the  fact  that  Plato,  a  philosophic 
thinker  of  equal  calibre  and  greater 
comprehensiveness,  was  the  recorder  of 
the  moral  teaching  of  his  predecessor 
(much  of  which  he  rejected  and  si^er- 
seded) — instead  of  being,  as  Strauss 
asserts,  a  guarantee  of  impartiality  and 
historical  veracity,  might  easily  lead 
the  founder  of  the  Academy  into  ex- 
aggerations to  which  the  fishermen  of 
Galilee  were  not  exposed.  It  was  of 
less  consequence  to  Plato  and  to  Pla- 
tonism  that  the  dialoii:ues  should  ex- 
actly  reproduce  the  oral  teaching  of 
Socrates,  than  it  was  to  the  disciples 
(who  had  no  philosophy  but  that  of  their 


Master),  to  draw  a  ^^photographic  por- 
trait of  his  life. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  peculiar 
difficulty  we  encounter  in  ascending  by 
the  light  of  history  to  the  apostolic  age, 
from  the  dimness  of  some  of  the  inter- 
vening links,  from  the  breaks  in  the 
continuity  of  the  stream.  In  addition 
to  this,,  the  very  growth  of  theological 
opinions  and  creeds,  the  venerable  edifice 
of  systematic  thought,  and  the  endlessly 
divergent  commentaries  of  churchmen, 
prevent  us  from  seeing  the  first  age 
with  our  own  eyes  as  clearly  as  we 
would  wish ;  and  if  they  do  not  at  times 
confuse  our  vision,  they  become  at  least 
*'  something  between  a  hindrance  and  a 
help."  But  we  are  in  reality  much 
nearer  the  age  of  the  apostles  and  of  our 
Lord  than  we  are  to  the  two  subsequent 
centuries,  and  much  nearer  (except  in 
actual  time)  than  were  the  critical  in- 
quirers pf  the  third  and  fourth  centu- 
ries. We  can  understand  it  better  than 
we  understand  some  of  the  periods  of 
modern  history.  No  age  can  measure 
itself.  It  must  be  subjected  to  the  shift- 
ing scrutiny  of  the  future  before  it  be- 
comes intelligible.  And  though  we  have 
lost  some  of  the  links  in  the  process  of 
transmission,  the  fact  that  Christianity, 
thus  sifted  and  winnowed,  now  gives 
forth  a  clearer  light  as  to  its  origin,  while 
it  holds  its  ground  in  the  forefront  of 
modern  enlightenment,  is  an  indirect  tes- 
timony to  the  divinity  of  its  birth.  Sub- 
jected to  the  extreme  rigor  of  critical 
analysis,  the  life  of  Jesus  is  surrounded 
with  a  new  halo  of  glory :  its  significance 
is  enhanced  by  the  strain  it  has  endured 
and  the  assaults  it  has  resisted.  And 
our  remoteness  in  time,  our  distance 
from  the  apostolic  age,  enables  us  to 
compute  the  historical  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  silently  increasing  monu- 
ment which  the  Ages  are  building  to  its 
Founder.  Remote  from  the  apostles, 
we  do  not  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  a 
time  when  the  very  haze  of  floating 
philosophies  and  vague  i|^pirations,  with 
the  obscure  origin  of 'tne  new  religion, 
might  have  hid  its  divinity  from  us ;  and 
while  we  do  not  rest  the  evidence  of 
our  faith  upon  a  process  of  critical  in« 
quiry,  the  fact  that  the  efforts  of  de- 
structive criticism  have  continually  fail- 
ed in  tracing  Christianity  to  a  natural 
source,  is  an  accumulation  of  testimony 
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the  other  way,  and  reduces  to  a  min- 
imum the  likelihood  of  any  future  dis- 
covery adverse  to  the  faith  of  Christen- 
dom. The  conclusion  which  we  reach, 
independently  of  historical  criticism, 
is  not  likely  to  be  shaken  by  a  series  of 
puzzles  which  criticism  itself  is  yearly 
diminishing. 

There  are  other  reasons  which  lead 
us  to  prefer  the  psychological  to  the 
critical  study  of  the  Gospels.  When 
the  merely  critical  instinct  is  predom- 
inant, it  usually  renders  the  mind  aa 
unfit  for  weighing  moral  evidence  wisely, 
as  the  exclusively  mathematical  intellect 
is  incompetent  to  deal  with  probable 
evidence.  It  sometimes  checks  the 
more  sacred  instinct  of  worship,  and, 
sharpening  one  faculty,  it  blunts  anoth- 
er. It  may  disqualify  a  man  for  duly 
appreciating  some  of  the  grander  facts 
of  history,  of  which  the  causes  are  hid, 
because  they  have  their  origin  in  the 
mystic  region  of  pei*sonality.  It  may 
diminish  reverence  for  what  is  obscure 
only  because  it  is  deep  and  fathomless, 
and  may  conceal  the  latent  glory  of 
those  phenomena  of  human  history 
which  point  upwards  to  the  supernatural. 
'  The  best  antidote  to  this  one-sidedness 
will  be  found  in  a  devout  study  of  the 
facts  of  our  Lord's  life  on  earth,  in  their 
sequences  and  harmonies,  in  the  relation 
of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  and  of  the 
whole  to  the  parts,  in  their  origin,  im- 
port, and  final  purpose.  In  these  facts, 
theologians  of  the  most  opposite  tenden- 
cy, and  who  have  reached  very  opposite 
conclusions  as  to  detail,  will  find  their 
common  meeting-ground  and  rallying- 
point.  The  theory  or  doctrine  of  in- 
spiration which  they  may  chance  to* 
hold  is  of  less  consequence  than  their 
treatment  of  the  facts  which  the  inspir- 
ed documents  authenticate.  And  the 
theology  that  is  by  each  successive 
system-builder  derived  from  a  fresh, 
patient,  and  earnest  study  of  these  facts, 
will  be  at  once  larger  and  deeper,  more 
exact  and  tf|||e  profound,  than  any 
that  tradition  ^n  transmit  or  criticism 
construct.  Theology  becomes  a  series 
of  wise  inferences  from  the  words  and 
acts,  from  the  scope  and  tendency,  of 
our  Lord's  life;  not  a  mere  articulated 
skeleton  formed  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
texts,  but  a  living  body  of  interdepend- 
ent truths — ^in  a  word,  the  interpreta- 


tion of  fact.  But  to  accomplish  this 
many  things  are  needed :  the  patient 
skill  of  an  interpreter,  ^^  one  among  a 
thousand,"  who  can  appreciate  the  di- 
vinest  elements  in  human  life — ^the  far 
glance  of  the  religious  seer — freedom 
from  bias  and  preconception  of  what 
the  life  ought  to  be,  or  to  accomplish — 
humility  wedded  to  insight — ^intellectual 
integrity  in  alliance  with  the  docile 
spirit  that  has  learned  its  own  ignorance 
— and,  we  must  add,  an  appreciation 
of  the  world's  need  of  light,  as  well  as 
a  readiness  to  welcome  the  supernatural 
ray. 

A  brief  glance  at  some  of  the  efiTorts  to 
write  a  harmonious  narrative  of  the  life 
of  our  Lord  may  sufiice  to  bring  out  the 
points  of  resemblance  and  contrast  be- 
tween them  and  this  latest  British  work. 
We  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  few,  ex- 
cluding the  commentaries  and  disserta- 
tions, however  excellent.  The  biblio- 
graphy of  the  subject  is  very  fully  given 
m  the  fourth  edition  of  Hase's  Life  of 
Jesu8.  • 

In  patristic  times  theologians  merely 
sought  to  arrange  the  facts  of  the  sacred 
biography  in  a  harmonious  order.  Criti- 
cism was  then  unknown.  The  mediseval 
Church-commentary  was  tedious  and. 
fantastic,  consisting  chiefly  of  catenas 
from  the  Fathers ;  while  the  tendency  to 
write  legendary  lives  of  the  saints  led 
some  to  add  apocryphal  stories  to  the 
narrative  of  the  four  Gospels.  Not  even 
at  the  time  of  the  Keformation  was  the 
theological  mind  turned  with  any  free- 
dom to  the  human  side  of  our  Lord's 
life.  It  may  even  be  said  that  the  idea 
of  a  psychological  explanation  and  study 
of  it  is  foreign  to  the  genius  of  all  the 
Christian  centuries  till  we  come  down  to 
the  lant  hundred  years. 

The  Great  Exemplar  of  our  English 
bishop,  Jeremy  Taylor,  however  excel- 
lent in  design  and  felicitous  here  and 
there  in  detail,  is  circumlocutory,  diffuse, 
full  of  irrelevancies,  and  burdened  with 
superfluous  learning.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  reader  of  that  treatise  ever 
reached  a  more  enlarged  and  luminous 
view  of  our  Lord's  life  as  a  whole  by 
means  of  it.  It  is  only  just,  however,  to 
remember  that  the  great  English  prelate 
speaks  most  humbly  of  his  work,  as  but 
^^an  instrument  and  auxiliary  to  devo- 
tion."    He  was  "weary,"  he  tells  us, 
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^'  and  toiled  with  rowing  up  and  down 
the  sea  of  controversial  questions,"  and 
therefore  turned  to  that  "which  is  wholly 
practical,  and  which  makes  us  wiser, 
because  it  makes  us  better." 

Shortly  after  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, J.  J.  Hess  of  Zurich  published  an 
admirable  biographic  sketch,  in  which 
we  recognize  two  noteworthy  features. 
Tlie  value  of  the  miraculous  element  in 
the  Gospel  histories  he  considers  as  en- 
tirely subservient  to  the  moral  results  to 
be  attained.  As  a  mere  display  of 
power,  af)ait  from  these  results,  it  could 
have  no  inherent  value.  Hess  was  also 
one  of  the  first  to  signalize  the  ideal 
beauty  of  our  Lord's  life,  and  the  satis- 
faction it  afforts  to  the  purest  aesthetic 
sense,  as  one  evidence  of  its  origin.  He 
was  a  careful,  reverent  compiler,  and 
whenever  a  miracle  can  be  explained  as 
an  acceleration  of  natural  phenomena  he 
abstains  from  supposing  any  other  agen- 
cy at  work  in  the  process. 

In  1796,  Herder  published  a  treatise 
on  the  synoptics,  and  a  sequel  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  on  the  narrative  of  St.  John. 
He  concentrateil  his  attention  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  moral  and  spiritual 
as|>ect8  of  the  divine  life,  and  their  influ- 
ence on  humanity,  striving  also  to  har- 
monize the  ditferent  records.  The  mira- 
culous element  he  thonght  of  liitle 
moment,  incapable  either  of  proof  or  of 
disproof  by  a  later  age.  All  the  miracles 
that  could  (in  his  estimation)  be  ex- 
plained by  natural  causes,  such  as  the 
exorcism  of  evil  spirits,  the  transfigura- 
tion, the  phenomena  attendant  on  the 
baptism,  etc.,  he  thus  accounted  for ; 
others,  such  as  the  cure  of  the  sick,  the 
transformation  of  water  into  wine,  and 
the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  he  explained 
as  symbolical  of  the  spiritual  truth  of 
Christ's  hifiuence  over  the  lives  of  men. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  Herder's 
exact  position  in  reference  to  this  second 
class  of  miracles.  Possibly  it  was  not 
clear  to  his  own  mind.  He  seems  to  ad- 
mit the  reality  of  the  resurrection,  yet 
he  attaches  little  value  to  its  outward 
form.  The  spiritual  and  continuous 
miracle  of  moral  resurrection  which  it 
symbolized  is  to  him  the  main  point  in 
the  narrative.  Nevertheless  he  firmly 
maintained  the  divinity  of  the  life  of 
Christ. 

Paulus,   in  his   Oospei  CotnmefUary 


and  subsequent  Z/ife  of  JesiiSy  further 
develops  the  view  of  Herder,  carrying  it 
however  to  a  one-sided  extreme.  A 
disciple  of  Spinoza  and  of  Kant,  he  re- 
jected entirely  the  idea  of  the  miraculous 
as  supernatural.  He  seems  to  regard  it 
as  a  later  addition  to  the  original  record 
of  the  text,  appended  by  unwise  inter- 
preters. The  evangelists  he  thinks  make 
no  assertion  of  supernatural  power  at- 
tending the  works  of  Jesus ;  they  rather 
hint  that  he  employed  natural  means  to 
effect  his  ends.  He  does  not  wish  to 
explain  away  the  reality  of  remarkable 
works  (such  as  cures  of  the  sick,  etc.), 
but  only  to  put  these  on  an  intelligible 
basis.  For  this  purpose  he  endeavors  to 
divest  the  recorded  miracles  of  a  certain 
clothing  of  opinion  which  he  imagines  to 
have  been  wrapped  around  them — sub- 
sequent accretions  to  the  original  fact — 
forgetting  that  in  the  narrative  of  the 
evangelists  these  details  are  the  very 
substance  of  the  story. 

He  was  followed  by  Schleiermacher, 
one  of  the  roost  powerful  intellects  and 
one  of  the  noblest  men  that  Germany  has 
produced.  He  heM  fast  by  the  divine 
element  in  the  life,  but  denied  the  viola- 
tion of  natural  law  in  the  miracles ;  and 
to  account  for  these  he  stretched  the 
idea  of  the  natural  to  its  widest  limits. 
He  endeavored  to  account  for  Christ's 
foresight  by  supposing  an  organization 
marvellously  susceptible.  The  healing 
of  the  sick  he  explains  by  the  simple 
forth-putthig  of  unique  i)ower  upon  the 
minds  of  the  diseased,  which  in  turn  re- 
acted on  their  organism.  Miracles  were 
wrought  by  the  supernatural  might  of 
one  who  was  above  nature,  but  that 
power  effected  its  end  through  natural 
agency.  However  we  may  dissent  from 
his  explanations  of  the  miraculous,  we 
cannot  forget  the  reverence  and  faith  of 
Schleiermacher.  He  has  contributed 
perhaps  more  powerfully  than  any  single 
mind  in  modern  times  to  direct  the  cur- 
rent of  theology  to  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  to  the  ethical  significance  of  his 
work.  His  influence  is  everywhere 
traceable  in  subsequent  theological  lite- 
rature. 

In  the  year  1829,  Hase  offered  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  German  theology 
m  his  Manual.  Following  Sclileier- 
macher  in  bis  rational  explanation  of  the 
miraculous,  as  far  as  that  is  ^oadble^^&s^<L 
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attributing  our  Lord's  works  of  healing 
to  the  power  of  the  will  over  the  body, 
the  raising  of  the  dead  to  the  restoration 
of  suspended  animation,  he  nevertheless 
held  that  all  these  works  were  strictly 
miraculous,  'Hhe  clear  dominion  of  spirit 
over  nature ;  no  interruption  of  Nature's 
laws,  but  only  a  restoration  of  her  pris- 
tine harmony  and  order."  Unknown 
powers,  possessed  alone  by  Jesus,  accele- 
rated natural  processes ;  this  sinless  per- 
fection giving  him  an  unique  control 
over  the  material — a  power  of  which  sin 
had  bereft  the  race.  "  In  every  matter 
of  fact,"  he  says,  ^'  which  has  been  handed 
down  as  a  miracle,  it  belongs  to  science 
to  search  for  its  natural  causes;  when 
these  cannot  be  shown  with  historic 
truth  and  certainty,  then  the  miracle  in- 
dicates either  the  limits  of  our  natural 
powers  and  natural  knowledge,  or  else 
those  of  the  age  in  which  the  miracle  is 
recorded."  He  thus  defines  the  funda- 
mental thought  of  his  book,  "that  a 
divine  principle  revealed  itself  in  Jesus, 
but  in  a  purely  human  form."  The 
reports  of  our  Lord's  words  and  acts, 
however,  he  thinks  may  contain  minor 
inaccuracies,  due  to  the  imperfect  narra- 
tion, and  the  blending  of  their  own 
opinions  by  the  historians.  Hase,  even 
more  than  Neander,  represents  the  via 
media  in  Germany  theology,  midway 
between  a  frigid  naturalism  and  a  blind 
uncritical  supranaturalism. 

Six  years  later,  in  1835,  Strauss  issued 
his  famous  Ijife  ofJesua^  intended  only 
for  the  learned ;  and,  after  twenty-nine 
years,  he  has  followed  it  by  a  Nisw  Itife 
of  Jesus^  designed  for  the  populace. 
The  aim  of  the  former  treatise,  as  defined 
in  the  later,  was  to  show  that  "  all  atr 
tempts  to  conceal  or  explain  away  the 
supernatural  in  the  Gospel  details  were 
vain,  and  that  consequently  they  were 
not  to  be  claimed  as  strictly  historical." 
The  miraculous  element  was  to  be  re- 
jected a  priori^  and  in  addition  a  number 
of  "  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  " 
could  be  freely  pointed  out.  But  how 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  Gospel 
image  of  Jesus  was  the  special  puzzle 
which  Strauss  set  himself  to  solve.  His 
solution  is  well  known  as  "  the  mythical 
theory."  He  admitted  an  original  substra- 
tum of  fact  in  the  narratives,  but  round 
that  nucleus  of  fact  an  imaginary  series  of 
myths  had  gathered,  and  the  function  of 


the  historian  was  to  separate  or  disin- 
tegrate the  two.  The  original  fact  might 
be  somewhat  as  follows : — ^There  existed 
at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth  a  special 
messianic  hope  in  Palastine.  A  remark- 
able Jew  appeared,  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  morally  revolutionizing  his  age, 
in  accordance  with  the  prevalent  hope 
that  God  was  about  to  interpose  in  behalf 
of  the  nation  in  some  signal  manner.  His 
early  popularity  led  some  of  his  followers 
enthusiastically  to  call  him  the  Messiah. 
He  received  the  homage  reluctantly  at 
first,  but  afterwards  willingly.  Coming 
into  collision  with  the  traditional  Jewish 
party,  he,  without  difficulty,  foresaw  bis 
own  death,  past  instances  of  the  pro- 
phet's fate  perhaps  suggesting  it.  After 
his  death,  his  disciples,  mourning  his  lot, 
began  most  naturally  to  idealize  their 
departed  master.  They  found  in  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  words 
which  they  twisted  into  messianic  predic- 
tions of  what  had  actually  happened. 
They  believed  that  their  late  teacher 
was  not  really  dead ;  and  by  their  ex- 
cited imaginations  spectral  visions  of  his 
presence  were  easily  mistaken  for  the 
reality.  They  proceeded,  under  the 
delusion  of  his  continued  existence,  to 
magnify  the  events  of  his  previous  life, 
freely  to  idealize  them,  and  to  attribute 
to  him  the  highest  conceivable  great- 
ness. Thus  Strauss  finds  in  the  four 
Gospels,  instead  of  the  history  of  the 
real  Christ,  a  later  idealized  conception 
of  him,  "  a  legendary  deposit  of  contem- 
poraneous messianic  ideas,  the  latter, 
erhaps,  partially  modified  by  his  pecu- 
iar  individuality,  his  teaching,  and  his 
fate." 

The  fundamental  assumption  which 
runs  through  Strauss's  work  is  the  im- 
possibility of  any  history  of  a  being  other 
than  one  "  entirely  and  clearly  human. 
A  personage  half  human  and  half  divine 
may  figure  in  poetry,  but  never  in  fact." 
Miracles  are  absolutely  and  inherently 
impossible.  Miracle  he  repeatedly  d^ 
fities  as  '^  that  heterogeneous  element  in 
life  that  resists  all  historical  treatment." 
He  refuses  to  believe  in  its  real  occur- 
rence on  any  conceivable  evidence  what- 
ever. To  hear  testimony  from  an  eye- 
witness "  would  do  no  good ;  we  should 
tell  him  downright  that  he  was  trifiing, 
that  he  must  have  dreamt  it,  if  we  did 
not  lose  our  opinion  of  his  honesty,  and 
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accuse  him  of  absolute  falsehood."  As 
to  the  evangelical  miracles,  "  not  one  has 
been  recorded  by  an  eye-witness,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  by  those  who  were  dis- 
posed to  do  anything  rather  than  try 
their  tradition  by  a  critical  test."  He 
therefore  proceeded  to  apply  the  same 
principle  of  explanation  to  the  Gospel 
miracles  which  had  been  applied  so  suc- 
cessfully by  Welcker  and  others  to  ex- 
plain the  growth  of  Greek  legends  and 
Oriental  fables.  They  were  a  series  of 
later  myths,  which  the  reverence  of  an 
afler  age  had  created,  and  by  which  it 
had  surrounded  a  remarkable  man  with 
a  halo  of  posthumous  glory  I  And  these 
myths  had  been,  by  the  same  process, 
historically  displaced,  and  thrust,  like  a 
faalt  in  geologic  strata,  backwards  in 
time.  The  Christian  myths  were  "  not, 
in  their  original  form,  the  conscious  and 
intentional  invention  of  an  individual, 
but  a  production  of  the  common  con- 
sciousness of  a  people  or  religious  circle." 
The  term  "  myth  "  Strauss  would  limit 
"exclusively  to  those  original  uncon- 
scious formations  which  arose  as  by 
necessity." 

But  gradually  other  stories  palpably 
unreal  were  invented.  In  the  narratives 
of  the  fourth  Gospel,  in  particular,  he 
has  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  we 
meet  with  much  that  is  conscious  and 
deliberate  invention — mere  fraud,  in 
short.  In  his  later  work,  Strauss  ac- 
knowledges that,  "mainly  in  consequence 
of  Baur's  hints,  he  allows  more  room 
than  before  to  the  hypothesis  of  con- 
scious and  intentional  fiction."  Retain- 
ing only  the  fundamental  ideas  of  his 
former  work,  the  principal  if  not  the 
sole  consideration  is  to  decide  what  the 
gospel  history  is  not.  The  negation  con- 
sists in  this,  "  that  in  the  person  and  acts 
of  Jesus  no  supematuralism  shall  be 
suffered  to  remain :  for  no  single  Gospel, 
nor  all  the  Gospels,  can  make  us  debase 
our  reason  to  the  point  of  believing 
miracles. "  The  affirmative  counterpart 
to  this  negation  is  twofold — \st^  The 
determination  of  the  real  history  of  Jesus ; 
and,  2dlt/^  The  explanation  of  the  way  in 
which  the  unhistorical  parts  of  the  nar- 
rative arose. 

We  need  not  follow  Strauss  minutely 
in  a  counter-analysis  of  his  "  peculiar  appa- 
ratus for  causing  miracles  to  evaporate  in 
myths* "    It  is  of  more  importance  to 


show  how  he  has  failed  as  a  historical 
student  of  the  era  which  witnessed  the 
rise  of  Christianity.  A  deeper  analysis 
of  the  state  of  Palestine  at  the  time  of 
the  advent  will  prove  the  impossibility 
of  the  growth  of  a  series  of  myths  in  the 
apostolic  age.  The  very  chaos  of  that 
time,  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the 
Jewish  sects,  the  pei-plexed  state  of  po- 
litical relationships,  the  variety  of  forces 
at  work  in  society,  the  absence  of  simple 
spontaneous  movements  and  social  im- 
pulses— in  shoit,  the  general  alertness 
and  multitudinousness  of  the  time — was 
fatal  to  the  growth  of  such  a  series  of 
legends  as  those  which  Strauss  has  in- 
dicated. The  age  of  the  apostles  was 
more  critical  and  reflective  than  sponta- 
neous and  impulsive.  There  was  doubt 
and  hesitation,  as  well  as  expectancy,  in 
the  general  mind.  Enthusiastic  idolatry 
of  men  was  i*are,  hero-worship  almost  un- 
known. But  it  is  only  in  the  infancy  of 
a  nation  that  the  mythical  instinct  has 
any  range  or  field  of  operation — only  in 
the  twilight  of  national  culture  that 
fiction  is  mistaken  for  fact ;  while  it  is  to 
the  deification,  of  the  powers  of  nature 
(as  in  the  polytheistic  tendency)  rather 
than  to  the  deification  of  a  man  that  the 
mythical  instinct  turns.  But  long  prior 
to  the  advent,  the  Jewish  mind  had 
reached  a  high-water  mark  of  intellect- 
ual vigor.  Palestine  had  been  divided 
for  generations  into  opposite  philo- 
sophical schools,  led  by  astute  and 
learned  rabbis :  and  during  the  lifetime 
of  our  Lord  a  hot  controversy  raged 
between  the  pure  theism  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  the  materialism  of  a  sect  which 
boldly  denied  the  supernatural.  If  the 
existence  of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees, 
and  our  Lord's  frequent  collisions  with 
its  leaders,  be  admitted,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  eagerly  they  would  have  seized 
upon  any  alleged  miracles  that  could  be 
denied,  and  exposed  them.  This  sect 
continued  to  flourish,  and  was  variously 
modified,  after  the  founding  of  the  apos- 
tolic churches.  If,  then,  some  of  the 
earliest  acts  of  the  church-leaders  con- 
sisted in  the  elaboration  of  mythical  in- 
cidents, it  is  inconceivable  that  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  first  century  should  not  have 
preserved  some  record  of  the  collision  of 
the  disciples  with  the  rationalistic  sects 
of  Palestine.  The  recorded  "  acts  of  the 
apostles"  make  it  clear  that  no  such  col- 
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Union  took  place ;  and  the  apostolic  epis- 
tles give  no  hint  of  conta*oversie8  within 
the  churches,  or  around  them,  as  to  the 
reality  of  our  Lord's  miracles — which 
may  be  deemed  a  proof  that  no  such 
controversies  existed — while  the  his- 
torical evidence  we  possess  as  to  the 
moral  character  of  the  apostles,  exclud- 
ing on  the  threshold  the  supposition  of 
conscious  fraud,  equally  forbids  the  idea 
of  credulity,  and  acquiescence  in  impos- 
ture. Further,  the  imagination  of  the 
apostles  could  scarcely  have  created  the 
facts,  when  one  of  these  which  they  re- 
cord is  their  own  incompetence  to  com- 
prehend their  Master's  character,  and 
the  wonderfully  delicate,  but  far-piercing 
rebukes  they  received  for  their  repeated 
obtuseness  of  soul :  truly  a  highly  elabo- 
rate myth  for  a  company  of  fishermen  to 
concoct!  In  the  Gospel  narratives  we 
are  indeed  in  wonder*land ;  but  it  would 
be  the  neplus  ultra  of  marvels  to  imagine 
the  disciples  to  have  invented  this  fact, 
implying  a  dexterous  artificial  fraud  and 
a  wholly  modern  ingenuity  the  better  to 
secure  their  credit.  Besides  recording 
without  scruple  these  facts  against  them- 
selves, some  of  them  shortly  afterwards 
sealed  their  testimony  by  their  death, 
ilen  do  not  willingly  die  for  the  honor 
of  legends.  They  must  therefore  have 
believed  them  to  be  facts;  and  if  they 
could  not  easily  be  impostors,  they  must 
either  have  been  true  witness-bearers  or 
the  dupes  of  fallacious  evidence.  Let  us 
therefore  examine  those  documents  re- 
ceived as  authentic  by  almost  all  critics — 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  Rome  and  Cor- 
inth, and  his  first  epistle  to  Thessalonica. 
These  letters  are  based  upon  the  facts  of 
Christ's  life.  They  imply  that  they  were 
recent  and  well  known ;  and  we  ask  if  a 
legend  could  grow  in  twenty  years  into 
such  dimensions  ?  Could  a  series  of  elab- 
orate and  unparalleled  myths  spring 
suddenly  into  life,  and  sway  a  whole 
community,  within  the  space  of  two  de- 
cades, especially  when  we  remember  bow 
slowly  great  movements  grew  in  that 
age,  compared  with  the  swift  current  of 
our  modern  times? 

Still  further,  while  the  creation  of 
myths  is  thus  negatived  by  the£-charao- 
ter  of  the  first  Christian  age,  the  unop- 
posed reception  of  fabulous  stories  in 
the  second  or  third  age,  in  reference  to 
an    event    so    momentous,  is    equally 


inconceivable.  There  were  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  contemporary  Jews 
who  could  have  silenced  the  testimony 
of  a  few  apostles,  if  it  had  been  possible 
to  contradict  or  to  expose  it;  while 
there  were  many  cultivated  Greek  and 
Roman  minds,  not  predisposed  in  favor 
of  Jewish  tradition  or  Oriental  legend 
generally,  who,  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  apostles,  gave  in  their  adherence  to 
the  Christian  faith.  The  conquest  of 
their  minds  by  a  series  of  Hebrew  myths 
is  a  fact  which  Strauss  does  not  attempt 
to  explain.  Nor  does  he  inform  us  how, 
if  this  be  the  natural  genesis  of  the 
Christian  faith,  it  has  arisen  but  once^ 
in  one  age,  and  amongst  one  people. 
The  formation  of  such  myths  should 
have  proceeded  equally  fi*om  several 
centres,  and  thus  the  uniqueness  of  the 
Christian  faith  is  unexplained  by  the 
mythical  theory.  Strauss  has  told  us 
that  he  will  admit  the  uniqueness  of 
Jesus  only  '^when  other  instances  of 
the  same  unique  perfection  shall  be 
clearly  proved  from  history;" — ^an 
utterly  unwarrantable  dictum.  But  we 
may  validly  reply  that  we  will  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  a  mythic  origin  of 
the  Gospel  narratives  when  other  instan- 
ces of  the  same  unique  perfection  shall 
have  been  proved  to  spring  from  l^end, 
or  even  if  we  could  discover  one  parallel 
instance  of  such  a  growth  from  such  a 
nucleus. 

In  the  podtive  part  of  his  work, 
Strauss  endeavors,  as  he  had  done  in  his 
earlier  treatise,  "to  point  out  what 
might  have  foimed  the  historical  kemeL" 
By  the  most  reckless  and  haphazard 
guesses  he  tries  to  remove  the  first 
deposits  of  the  unhistorical,  and  to  show 
how  layer  after  layer  may  have  risen 
above  each  other.  But  we  are  left  in 
the  end  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of 
an  imaginary  Straussian  Christ.  The 
contrast  between  such  individual  con- 
jecture and  the  ascertained  results  of 
modem  science  (with  which  it  invites 
comparison)  is  even  startling.  Guesses 
are  not  tolerated  in  the  scientific  world, 
though  a  modest  conjectural  hypothesis 
may  lead  the  wav  to  the  discovery  of 
unknown  laws.  But  while  the  temple 
of  science  is  slowly  reared  b^  pupils 
who  build  humbly  on  foundations  laid 
by  their  teachers,  literary  critics  do  not 
scruple  to  begin    their    labors  by  an 
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attempt  to  abolish  the  work  of  their 
predecessors. 

The  admirable  work  of  Neander  on 
tlie  life  of  Christ  was  mainly  a  reply  to 
Strauss.  But  its  controversial  portion 
is  not  so  valuable  as  its  positive  con- 
tribution to  a  true  estimate  of  the  life. 
It  is  so  well  known  that  it  need  scarcely 
be  referred  to ;  and  amongst  all  subse- 
quent **  Lives  "  it  still  holds  a  place  of 
honor.  Defective  on  many  points,  and 
unmethodical  in  others,  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  the  book,  its  large  sugges- 
tiveness  and  rich  detail,  are  unrivalled ; 
while  its  innate  truthfulness  has  called 
forth  a  tribute  even  from  Strauss. 
Neander  explains  miracles  by  referring 
them  to  "  laws  of  Nature  as  yet  undis- 
covered," a  fertile  hint,  which  has  been 
largely  developed  since,  but  which  may 
be  delusive  if  the  new  processes  are  put 
in  the  same  category  of "  law "  with 
the  old. 

Baur,  Weisse,  Ewald,  Olshausen, 
Tholuck,  Harless,  Lange,  Stier,  and 
Ebrard,  amongst  German  theologians, 
have  since  treated  the  life  of  Jesus  with 
varying  talent  and  success.  Ewald  is 
learned,  profound,  intense  ;  Lange,  rich 
in  devotion,  felicitous  in  fancies,  but 
attenuated  in  his  moral  insight,  is 
occasionally  so  fantastic  that  some  of  his 
thoughts  depend  for  their  beauty  on  the 
mere  form  of  the  words.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  the  mirage  in  his  work. 
Stier  is  rich  in  exegetical  suggestion, 
more  imaginative  than  discriminative, 
prolix  at  times,  and,  though  with 
occasional  narrowness,  has  written  an 
earnest  and  loving  treatise  on  our  Lord's 
life  and  works.  Ebrard's  is  one  of  the 
most  condensed  and  learned  treatises  on 
the  subject.  He  considers  the  Gospel 
history  first  according  to  its  form,  and 
next  according  to  its  contents,  his  pri- 
mary aim  not  being  polemical,  and 
being  convinced  that  the  statement  of 
what  he  regarded  as  the  true  facts  of 
the  case  is  the  best  way  to  reply  to 
objections.  His  tone  is  occasionally 
imperious  and  pragmatical,  and  there  is 
a  slight  admixture  of  vanity  in  his  work; 
all  others  having,  in  his  opinion,  failed 
to  do  that  which  he  has  succeeded  in 
doing. 

The  work  of  M.  Renan,  which  startled 
Europe  in  1863,  is  a  well-known  book. 
Within  a  year  it  is  said  to  have  called 


forth  a  hundred  replies.  It  is  the  natu- 
ral sequel  in  the  province  of  French  re- 
ligious criticism  to  the  dominant  Phi- 
loaophie  Positive,  In  the  years  1860-'61 
M.  Renan  had  charge  of  the  French 
scientific  mission  to  Phoeni.cia;  and  he 
tells  us  that,  while  traversing  the  coun- 
try in  all  directions,  "  the  history  which 
at  a  distance  seemed  to  float  in  the  clouds 
of  an  ideal  world,  took  a  form,  a  solidity, 
which  astonished  me.  The  striking  agree- 
ment of  the  New  Testament  text  with 
the  places,  the  marvellous  harmony  of  the 
Gospel  ideal  with  the  country  which  ser- 
ved it  as  a  framework,  were  like  a  reve- 
lation. I  had  before  me  a  fifth  Gospd^ 
torn,  but  still  legible."  But  as  his  phi- 
losophy abjured  the  supernatural,  he  had 
to  construct  a  new  life  of  Jesus  by  elim- 
inating the  miraculous  element ;  and, 
given  the  problem,  how  to  find  a  natural 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  Christianity 
by  reducing  its  alleged  marvels  within 
the  limits  of  natural  causation,  or  denying 
the  more  unmanageable  ones  as  fictions, 
the  ingenuity  of  M.  Renan  is  great, 
though  tainted  by  recklessness,  and  the 
"  easy"  morality  which  winks  at  minor 
faults.  It  is  not  difiicult  to  see  that  a 
system  which  starts  by  denying  the  per- 
sonality of  God  cannot  end  by  admit- 
ting the  divine  personality  of  Jesus.  It 
is  a  slight  concession,  that  M.  Renan  ad- 
mits the  apostolic  origin  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  against  the  school  of  Tiibingeti. 
This  Gospel,  no  less  than  the  others,  he 
must  critically  test  by  a  process  of  excis- 
ion ;  and  no  single  discourse  can  be  re- 
ceived as  authentic,  because  there  were 
*'  no  stenographers  present  to  fix  those 
fleeting  words."  It  is  noteworthy  that, 
while  he  addresses  himself  to  the  stupen- 
dous task  of  reconstructing  the  history, 
he  is  not  contented  with  suggesting  a  few 
facts  as  a  possible  nucleus,  but  he  freely 
enlarges  on  its  probable  details.  He  has 
assigned  himself  a  task  almost  rivalling 
the  labor  of  Cuvier,  who,  from  the  frag- 
ment of  a  fossil  bone,  reproduced  an  an- 
cient skeleton  ;  and  yet  this  seems  to  him 
one  of  the  simplest  processes  in  the  world, 
requiring  only  modern  enlightenment  and 
the  studied  rejection  of  the  miraculous ! 
The  result  and  the  process  together  are 
utterly  unscientific.  He  rejects  and  ac- 
cepts at  pleasure  events  which  have  the 
same  historical  vouchers,  and  for  the  mvk- 
tilatiou  of  ^li\«Xx  \i'^  wc^^^"^  \is^^>^ia.Ti^ 
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other  crucial  test  than  his  own  critical 
fancy.  One  fact  is  taken,  and  another  is 
left.  This  event  is  true,  but  that  is  in- 
terpolated, and  this  is  a  forgery.  No  law 
of  selection  is  stated  except  the  a  priori 
dictum  that  all  the  supernatural  is  legen- 
dary.* 

Strauss  and  Renan  have  both  said  that 
the  miraculous  is  ^^  that  resisting  element 
which  defies  historical  treatment."  But 
to  give  the  investigator  license  to  select, 
abridge,  or  erase  at  will,  from  a  series  of 
documents  which  come  down  to  us  with 
the  identical  witness  of  past  testimony,  is 
to  transform  history  into  legend,  and  crit- 
icism into  romance  ;  and  the  "  fifth  Gos- 
pel "  which  M.  Renan  "  saw,"  and  has 
striven  to  relate,  is  reduced  to  the  level 
of  an  apocrypha.  It  is  of  little  use  to  tell 
a  historian  in  search  of  reality  that "  noth- 
ing to  be  found  in  the  Gospels  is  strictly 
authentic,"  and  yet  that  they  "  are  truer 
than  the  naked  truth,  because  they  are 
truth  idealized  ; "  while  the  chemical  test 
which  will  dissolve  the  spurious  com- 
pound, and  precipitate  the  pure  truth,  is 
the  mere  idealistic  fancy  of  a  learned  and 
ingenious  dilettante. 

The  chief  source  to  which,  according 
to  Renan,  we  are  to  trace  the  early  de- 
velopment of  Jesus,  was  the  influence  of 
Nature,  and  the  delightful  climate  of  Gal- 
ilee. The  poetic  aspiration  after  a  brighter 
national  future,  nursed  amid  the  valleys 
of  the  north,  and  beside  the  waters  of  its 
lake,  imparted  a  soft  and  delicate  tone 
to  the  earlier  years.  That  delicious  pas- 
toral country  inspired  our  Lord  with  his 
first  ideas  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Re- 
nan asserts  that  all  the  earlier  teaching  of 
Jesus  was  mild  and  gentle,  in  conformity 
with  the  gentleness  of  the  district  in 
which  he  was  reared, — quietly  ignoring 
a  dozen  facts  to  the  contrary  I  -  From  the 
*'  delicious  idyll "  of  the  earlier  years,  we 

*  He  has  indeed  told  us  of  *'  an  excellent  touch- 
stone "  to  be  found  in  '^  a  kind  of  splendor,  at  once 
mild  and  terrible,  a  divine  strength  which  em- 
phasizes the  authentic  words,  and  detaches  them 
from  their  apocryphal  context.  The  real  words 
of  Jesus  betray  themselves  spontaneously  "  (p.  21, 
Eng.  Trans.)  A  more  unscientific  dictum  could 
scarcely  be  devised.  We  may  well  ask  whether, 
if  a  whole  synod  of  critics  were  assembled,  and 
urged  to  apply  this  touchstone  independently, 
two  of  them  would  agree  in  their  "  detachments  '* 
of  the  text,  or  the  reconstruction  of  its  fragments 
^-either  in  their  analysis  or  their  synthesis  7  A 
scientific  touchstone  should  be  precise,  and  not  ar- 
bitrary or  confusing. 


pass  by  an  abrupt  transition  to  the  period 
of  action,  when  Jesus  "  most  unwillingly 
became  a  thaumaturgist,"  and  the  gentle 
rabbi  glided  into  "the  charlatan  with  a 
high  purpose."  The  hiatus  between 
these  two  periods  M.  Renan  has  not  filr 
led  up,  even  on  his  own  theory.  He  con- 
tentshimself  with  dogmatically  assuming 
the  change,  as  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain 
in  a  drama.  Though  Jesus  commanded 
his  followers,  "Let  your  Yea  be  yea, 
and  your  Nay,  hay,"  and  asserted  that  he 
came  himself  to  "  fulfil  the  law,"  M. 
Renan  can  afiSrm  that  he  quietly  made 
a  compromise  with  truth,  nnessed  with 
his  contemporaries,  and  winked  at  the 
innocent  enthusiasm  of  the  populace, 
who  ascribed  unreal  miracles  to  his  pow- 
er. "  His  greatest  miracle,"  says  he,  in 
a  delusive  epigram, — "  his  greatest  mira- 
cle would  have  been  his  refusal  to  per- 
form any."  Yet  they  were  "disagree- 
able to  him,"  "imposed  upon  him." 
Some  he  only  "  thought  he  perfoi-med." 
Some  were  natural  cures  idealized  by  the 
populace,  in  their  hunger  for  marvels ; 
for  example,  the  exquisiteness  of  his  per- 
son cast  out  many  devils !  All  the  while 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  was  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  processes  of  Na- 
ture, and  in  a  state  of  exquisite  "  poetic 
ignorance  "  of  her  laws. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  M.  Renan 
through  the  legendary  details  of  his 
own  work  of  fiction.  Its  caricature  of 
the  original,  its  travesty  of  Christ's  doc- 
trine, Its  outrageous  assumptions  and 
utterly  reckless  manipulations  of  the 
story,  its  errors  against  art,  have  been 
admirably  dealt  with  by  M.  Pressense  ; 
and  the  rose-water  adulation  of  the  ex- 
quisite prophet  of  Galilee  has  been  well 
described  by  another  as  "  a  betrayal  of 
the  Lord,  but  not  without  the  kiss." 

Immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Vie  de  Jisus^  M.  Pressens^  wrote  a 
short  pamphlet  in  reply,  entitled  The 
Critical  School  and  Jesus  Christ.  Few 
fragments  of  controversial  literature  are 
superior  to  this  small  book.  He  has 
since  then  compiled  a  larger  treatise,  en- 
titled Jesus  Christy  his  Works^  Life^ 
and  Times^  which  covers  the  whole  field 
discussed  by  Strauss  and  Renan.  He 
briefly  announces  his  aim  to  be  to  "  dis- 
sipate some  of  the  misconceptions  by 
which  the  God-man  is  veiled  from  the 
eyes  of  my  contemporaries,"     In    an 
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orderly  manner,  dealing  first  with  those 
questions  of  philosophy  and  history 
*^  which  hold  the  approaches  to  the  suh- 
]8ct,''  he  vindicates  the  supernatural  on 
speculative  grounds,  and  seeks  to  prove 
the  originality  of  the  Christian  faith  by 
comparing  it  with  the  decaying  religions 
of  the  East,  and  those  Oriental  and 
Western  philosophies  amidst  which  it 
came  as  a  new  birth.  PressensS  has 
ably  shown  that  Christianity  was  not  *'  a 
product  of  the  various  elements  in  the 
ancient  world,  the  confluence  of  its 
streams,"  though  the  resemblances  be- 
tween them  prove  that  the  new  religion 
was  ^'made  for  humanity,  to  answer 
its  inmost  needs."  He  has  brought  va- 
ried learning  to  the  more  delicate  task  of 
literary  criticism,  to  which  he  next  ad- 
vances, dealing  with  the  documents  in 
which  the  records  of  Christianity  have 
come  down  to  us,  to  establish  their 
place  and  value ;  and  he  concludes  by 
unfolding  the  actual  life  of  our  Lord  in 
its  chronological  secj^uences.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  treatise  we  find  a  marked 
similarity  of  aim  to  Dr.  Hanna's  work« 
Id  Pressens^  we  find  the  French  faculty 
of  clear  comprehensiveness.  He  tra- 
verses a  wide  area,  and  condenses  the  re- 
sults of  his  survey  in  a  few  weighty  para- 
graphs. His  sentences  shine  like  cut 
crystal ;  but  they  lack  the  calmer  depth 
of  German  thought,  and  the  warm  glow 
of  reverent  enthusiasm,  which  pervades 
the  Scotch  divine.  Clear,  subtle,  and 
eager,  he  has  the  characteristic  tire  of 
the  best  French  writers  on  morals ;  but 
the  meditative  depth  and  the  poetic  sight 
of  the  British  mind  is  on  the  whole  more 
valuable  in  one  who  would  attempt  the 
great  task  of  writing  the  Life  of  the  Son 
of  Man. 

But  the  leading  characteristics  of  Dr. 
Hanna's  work  will  be  more  fully  seen  by 
comparing  it  with  recent  efforts  in  our 
own  literature.  We  have  alluded  to 
Dr.  Young's  Christ  of  Sistory^  a  vol- 
ume of  pre-eminent  power.  It  stands 
somewhat  in  the  same  relation  to  IJll- 
mann's  treatise  on  the  Sinlessness  of 
Jesusy  as  these  volumes  of  Dr.  Hanna  to 
such  a  work  as  the  Life  by  Lange.  It  is 
full  of  genuine  English  sense  and  saga- 
cious philosophy,  and  is  pervaded  by  a 
high  tone  of  reverence.  Ullmann  may 
deal  in  a  more  philosophical  manner  witn 
his  special  department  of  evidence,  but 


for  comprehensive  wisdom  in  interpret- 
ing the  phenomena  of  our  Lord's  life, 
and  drawing  the  4egitimate  inferences 
from  them,  we  know  no  volume  equal  to 
Dr.  Young's, — though  Dr.  Bushnell  h^s 
also  ably  discussed  the  same  question  in 
a  more  condensed  form,  in  one  chapter 
of  his  treatise  on  Nature  and  the  Super- 
natural, 

In  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1859, 
we  find  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  endeav- 
oring "to  illastrate  the  connection  of 
the  events  in  our  Lord's  life,  and  their 
probable  order  and  succession."  These 
lectures  of  Dr.  Ellicott's  are  pervaded  by 
alofly  tone  of  pious  emotion;  but  they 
are  diffuse,  rhetorical,  and  of  slight  apo- 
logetic value.  The  notes  are  better 
than  the  text.  The  aim  of  the  Bampton 
lecturer  was  similar  to  Dr.  Hanna's — "  to 
arrange,  comment  upon,  and  illustrate 
the  principal  events  m  our  Redeemer's 
earthly  history ;  to  show  their  coher- 
ence, their  connection,  order,  and  signifi- 
cance." But  we  miss  in  this  treatise 
those  clear  and  luminous  outlines  which 
Pressens^  gives  us,  and  those  glances  in- 
to the  inmost  secrets  of  the  divine  life, 
— that  insight  joined  to  catholicity  which 
pervades  the  volumes  before  us.  Dr. 
Ellicott  is  intense,  poetic,  reverential. 
He  trembles  with  emotion  in  all  that  he 
writes.  But  his  thought  is  too  fluent. 
It  loses  precision  in  a  deceptive  rhetori- 
cal glow. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Andrews  has  com- 
piled a  useful  manual  on  the  life  of  our 
Lord,  dealing  chiefly  with  its  chronolog- 
ical aspects,  in  which  he  mainly  follows 
Tischendorfs  Synopsis  JSvangelica. 
His  introductory  essays  on  the  dates  of 
our  Lord's  birth,  baptism,  and  death  are 
valuable.  The  book  is  learned  and  accu- 
rate, but  it  presents  a  bare  outline,  useful 
mainly  for  reference. 

The  late  Dr.  Kitto  has  left  a  volume 
of  "  illustrations  "  of  the  life,  which  bears 
a  certain  resemblance  in  its  aim  to  Dr. 
Hanna's.  It  contains  picturesque  and 
vivid  descriptions  of  the  chief  events  of 
our  Lord's  ministry.  His  relation  to 
contemporary  Jewish  life  and  the  society 
of  Palestine,  the  state  of  opinion  in  refer- 
ence to  him,  its  fluctuations,  and  the  re- 
sults of  his  life-work,  are  drawn  with 
rare  felicity.  Kitto  is  a  photographic 
archsBologist,  who  vivifies  his  descrip- 
tions of  place  and  of  manners  with  an 
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almost  Oriental  wealth  and  profueion  o 
detail. 

We  notice  anotbei^ English  work,  not 
BO  much  for  its  intrinsic  merit  as  for  its 
partial  anticipation  of  the  order  and  plan 
which  Dr.  Hanna  has  followed.  It  is  a  se- 
ries of  seven  volumes,  by  the  Rev.  Inaac 
AVilliaras,  Fellow  of  Trinity,  Oxford,  writ- 
ten in  comparative  ignorance  of  the  ques- 
tions of  modern  criticism,  and  even  with 
a  fear  lest  ^^  his  own  inquiries  should  de- 
generate into  a  merely  critical  or  scho- 
lastic dissertation ;  "  but  in  which  the 
devout  author  ranges  over  the  periods 
of  our  Lord's  life  with  the  view  of  in- 
troducing into  his  work  "  something  of 
the  depth  and  devotional  thought  of 
ancient  interpretation.^'  It  is  a  work 
based  largely  on  the  ancient  catenas,  es> 
pecially  on  the  aurea  catena  of  Aquinas. 
But  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  author 
began  with  the  last  day  of  the  passion  (is- 
suing a  tentative  volume),  and  proceeded 
thence  to  the  rest  of  the  life,  as  Dr. 
Hanna  has  done.  The  titles  of  his  vol- 
umes are,  The  Nativity^  The  Ministry 
(2  vols.),  The  Holy  Week,  The  Fassion, 
The  JResurrection. 

In  the  remarkable  anonymous  work 
titled  ^ce  Jlomo  we  have  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  reverent  attempts  to 
estimate  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  life, 
and  his  influence  in  the  world.  But  as  it 
is  rather  a  treatise  on  Christian  Ethics 
than  a  biographic  study  of  the  sacred 
character,  we  abstain  from  further  ref- 
erence to  it. 

Adequately  to  write  the  Life  of  our 
Lord,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  wealth 
which  lies  half  concealed  and  half 
revealed  in  the  record  of  the  evangelists, 
the  biographer  would  require  to  possess 
such  a  combination  of  separate  excel- 
lences that  we  can  never  expect  to  find 
the  task  excuted  to  perfection.  If  it  be 
true,  as  some  one  has  said,  that  ^'  it 
would  require  a  second  Christ  to  compre- 
hend the  first,"  it  would  no  less  require 
a  divine  biographer  adequately  to  record 
a  divine  life.  Knowledge  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  human  nature,  poetic  insight 
into  the  physical  universe  and  into 
human  life,  a  wide  knowledge  of  men,  of 
the  course  of  history,  and  of  the  forces 
that  swayed  the  world  prior  to  the 
Christian  era,  iamiliarity  with  antiqua- 
rian lore,  a  topographical  knowledge  of 
Palestine,  the  power  of  keen  analysis 


and  of  large  constructiveness,  with  per- 
sonal reverence  and  devoutness  of  heart, 
are  all  prerequisites  to  the  task.  These 
are  not  combined  in  any  single  individual. 
it  is  therefore  vain  to  look  for  a  realized 
ideal  in  biography  that  shall  surpass  the 
story  of  the  four  evangelists. 

The  latest  complete  effort  to  reproduce 
the  scenes  of  that  distant  age,  a;nd  to 
reset  them  in  the  framework  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  now  lies  before  us. 
And  while  most  of  the  '*  Lives  "  written 
recently  excel  this  of  Dr.  Hanna  in  some 
one  respect,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  of 
them  presents  such  a  combination  of 
excellences.  The  historical,  analytical, 
literary,  topographical,  and  devotional 
features  of  these  six  volumes  are  less  re- 
markable in  themselves  than  in  their 
union,  and  throughout  the  whole  w^ork 
there  breathes  an  admirable  humility. 
There  is  no  parade  of  learning,  no  dis- 
tracting foot-notes,  no*  allusions  for  the 
erudite  alone.  It  is  an  unencumbered, 
unartificial  work.  We  are  presented 
with  the  products  and  not  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  reasoning;  with  the  results  of 
scholarship  without  the  display  of  the 
critical  knowledge  on  which  they  are 
based.  Dr.  Hanna  takes,  as  we  have 
said,  all  the  facts  supplied  by  the  tour 
evangelists,  and  believing  that  each  has 
its  own  significance,  weaves  the  whole 
into  a  connected  thread  of  narrative. 
Many  surface  discrepancies  are  thus 
harmonized,  and  the  couseoutiveness  of 
the  life,  with  its  silently  increasing  pur- 
pose, is  disclosed  with  a  singular  fresh- 
ness. In  addition,  unsuspected  harmo- 
nies reveal  themselves,  and  evidence  to 
which  the  harmonist  who  starts  with  the 
idea  that  the  record  is  full  of  fiaws 
which  require  the  correction  of  modem 
criticism  is  blind,  becomes  apparent. 
It  is  true  that  Dr.  Hanna  relies  less  on 
critical  analysis  in  his  expositions  than 
on  that  loving  insight  which  sees  into 
the  heart  of  questions  when  verbal 
exegesis  stands  still  at  the  door.  He 
deals  much  more  fully  with  the  events 
themselves  than  with  the  records  or 
channel  by  which  they  come  down  to  us. 
Hi .  pre-eminent  aim  is  to  ascertain  the 
inner  character  of  the  agents  ^in  the 
scenes,  and  especially  ot  the  central 
Character  in  the  narative. 

Varied   psychological  insight   reveals 
itself  in  all  his  analyses  of  character,  es- 
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peciallyin  the  accoant  given  of  St.  Peter, 
Dt.  John,  and  St.  Thomas.  From  inci- 
dental phases  of  thought  and  feeling  a 
large  significance  is  developed.  The 
character  of  the  betrayer,  and  the  mo- 
tives which  led  Juda:^  to  the  commission 
of  the  crime  with  which  his  name  is  as- 
sociated ;  the  *^  inner  workings  of  con- 
science and  of  humanity  "  m  Pilate ; 
the  differences  between  St.  Peter  and 
St.  John ;  the  explanation  of  the  denial 
by  the  former,  and  of  the  meaning  of 
the  look  which  led  to  his  repentance; 
the  conflicting  elements  in  the  soul  of 
St.  Thomas,  are  all  admirably  rendered. 
The  dramatic  portraiture  is  vivid,  yet 
most  delicate :  photographic,  as  we  have 
said,  in  the  sharpness  of  the  outlines, 
yet  with  colored  light  and  shade  pre- 
served, and  with  many  of  the  phases  of 
individuality  suggested  rather  than  por- 
trayed ;  while  the  recital  of  the  events 
of  our  Lord's  life,  so  uncontroversial 
and  undogmatic,  so  reverent  and  careful, 
leads  at  every  stage  to  the  adoration  of 
faith.  The  classic  grace  with  which  the 
style  of  these  volumes  flows  on  may 
prevent  many  from  perceiving  the  real 
depth  of  the  stream,  how  clear  the  waters 
are,  and  how  the  heavens  are  reflected  in 
them.  The  pervading  tone  is  that  of 
reverential  thoughtfldness  and  repose. 
We  think  that  Dr.  Hanna's  descriptions 
of  place  excel  those  of  any  other  writer, 
with  the  exception  of  Dean  Stanley,  in  a 
quiet  picturesqueness,  in  the  subdued 
light  of  local  coloring  with  which  he  has 
ijivested  the  localities  he  describes.  By 
a  few  vivid  touches  he  carries  us  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  scene.  We  have  the  ad- 
vantage  of  the  writer's  personal  visit  to 
the  localities — a  fact  never  obtruded,  but 
which  gives  a  steady  background  of  reaU 
ity  and  of  vividness  to  all  his  descriptions. 
We  have  no  highly-colored  figure-paint- 
ing, but  an  exquisite  felicity^  a  directness 
and  pictorial  precision  which  leave  little 
to  be  desired. 

In  their  descriptions  of  Nature,  and 
its  possible  influence  on  our  Lord,  the 
difference  between  Renan  and  Dr. 
Hanna  is  noteworthy.  According  to 
the  former,  "  the  aspect  of  Nature  "  was 
"  the  whole  education  of  Jesus."  The 
soft  beauty  of  Galilean  lakes  and  meads, 
woods  and  hills,  created  a  correspond- 
ingly soil  beauty  in  the  soul  of  the  ten- 
der prophet  of  Nazareth;  and  thus  the 


whole  history  of  his  earlier  years  is 
"one  delightful  pastoral."  To  the 
deeper  insight  of  our  author.  Nature's 
influence  over  Christ  was  only  inspiring 
and  suggestive.  It  supplied  illustrations 
of  the  Taws  of  his  kingdom  for  the  dis- 
ciples, and  the  framework  of  parables 
for  the  people.  Dr.  Hanna  does  not  pre- 
sume to  indicate  the  thoughts  which  the 
thirty  years'  residence  in  Nazareth  may 
have  quickened, but  the  place,  "so  retir- 
ed, so  rich  in  natural  beauty,  with  glimp- 
ses of  the  wide  world  around  for  the 
morning  or  evening  hours,"  where  he 
had 

"watched  how  the  lilies  grew,  and'  saw 
how  their  Creator  clothed  them,  had  no- 
ticed how  the  smallest  of  seeds  grew  into 
the  tallest  of  herbs;  where  outside  the  house 
he  had  seen  two  women  grinding  at  one 
mill,  inside,  a  woman  hiding  the  leaven  in 
the  dough;  where  in  the  market-place  he 
had  seen  the  five  sparrows  sold  for  two 
farthings;  where  the  sheep-walks  of  the  hills 
and  the  vineyards  of  the  valleys  had  taught 
him  what  were  the  offices  of  the  good  shep- 
herd and  of  the  careful  vine-dresser — all 
those  observations  of  thirty  years  were  treas- 
ured up,  to  be  drawn  upon  in  due  time,  and 
turned  into  the  lessons  bv  which  the  world 
was  to  be  taught  wisdom. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  the  difference 
between  these  two  travellers,  who  have 
both  gone  over  the  same  ground,  and 
traced  the  footsteps  of  Jesus  so  far  as 
they  can  be  now  identified — the  one 
with  a  faith  in  the  supernatural,  and  the 
other  without  it — both  accurate  observ- 
ers and  exquisite  narrators.  The  dif- 
ference between  their  interpretations  is 
wide  enough,  but  are  we  wrong  in 
ascribing  tl^  failure  of  the  latter  to  his 
prepossession  against  the  supernatural, 
so  that  "his  eye  saw  only  what  it 
brought  with  it  the  power  of  seeing?" 

As  a  specimen  of  picturesque  beauty 
in  Dr.  Hanna's  narrative,  we  may  select 
the  description  of  the  soiircc  of  the 
Jordan  at  Cassarea-Philippi  (Galilean 
Ministry,  p.  317) ;  and  for  instances  in 
which  the  visit  of  the  author  to  the 
places  he  has  described  has  enabled  him 
almost  to  photograph  the  scene,  we 
may  refer  to  his  account  of  Jacobus  Well, 
of  the  road  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem 
past  the  hamlet  of  Bethphage,  of  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Tibenas,  and  his 
identification  of  Wady  Fik  as  the 
ancient  Gadara. 
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But  the  description  of  Nature  is  sub- 
ordiuated  to  a  recital  of  the  main  inci- 
dents of  the  Life,  and  these  incidents 
are  again  subservient  to  the  develop- 
ment of  character.  The  outward 
invariably  yields  to  the  inward,  the 
physical  to  the  moral  and  spiritual. 
JEveiy  other  interest  revolves  around 
the  Sacred  Biography  itself.  The  fig- 
ures of  ihe  disciples  move  around  their 
Master,  and  serve  as  a  background  of 
contrast  to  him;  while  all   the  minor 


characters,  Jewish,  Greek,  Roman, 
Syro-phoenician,  are  sketched  by  a  del- 
icate pencil  and  with  singular  tact.  So 
that  from  a  perusal  of  these  volumes  we 
believe  that  the  sympathetic  reader  will 
carry  away  a  more  distinct  image  of 
the  character  and  life  of  Christ,  and  his 
relation  to  his  contemporaries,  than  he 
can  gain  from  the  more  brilliant  page 
of  Pressense,  or  the  more  elaborate 
discussions  of  Neander. 

<To  bt  eontinatd.) 
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II.  THB  FALL  OF  THB  BOMAN  BMPIRE. 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  ? 

That  after  a  few  centuries  a  fiibric  so 
artificial  should  fall  to  pieces  is  not  in 
itself  surprising.  Great  empires  seldom 
last  long ;  they  are  by  their  very  nature 
liable  to  special  evils  to  which  in  time 
they  succumb,  and  so  the  process  of 
their  downfall  is  commonly  the  same. 
Rome  was  by  no  means  exempt  from 
these  special  causes  of  weakness,  but  we 
shall  find  that  Rome  did  not,  like  other 
empires,  succumb  to  them.  We  shall 
find  that  she  weathered  these  most  ob- 
vious dangers,  and  that  the  history  of 
her  fall  is  as  unique  as  that  of  her  great- 
ness. 

The  difficulty  which  has  been  found 
insurmountable  in  most  great  empires 
is  their  unwieldy  size,  and  the  obstmate 
antipathy  of  the  conquered  nationalities 
to  their  conquerors.  Government  must 
necessarily  become  difficult  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  territory  governed 
and  the  disloyalty  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
follows  that  in  a  great  empire  founded 
upon  conquest  the  difficulties  of  govern- 
ment are  the  greatest  possible.  To  cope 
with  them  it  is  found  necessary  to  create 
pashas  or  viceroys  of  particular  pro- 
vinces, with  full  monarchical  power. 
Sooner  or  later  government  breaks  down, 
overborne  partly  by  its  insurgent  sub- 
jects, partly  by  these  viceroys  shaking  off 
its  authority. 


This,  then,  is  the  regular  process  of 
dissolution  in  empires.  Subject  nation- 
alities succeed  at  last  in  recovering  their 
independence,  and  subordinate  governors 
throw  off  their  allegiance  and  become 
kings.  Sometimes  the  two  solvents  help 
each  other,  as  Ali  Pasha  of  Janina  helped 
the  early  attempts  of  the  Greek  patriots. 
Let  us  take  some  of  the  more  con- 
spicuous examples  which  history  affords. 
Alexander's  empire  was  dissolved  by  his 
officers  making  themselves  kings,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Pontus  was  formed  out 
of  it  by  the  effort  of  one  of  the  conquered 
nationalities.  The  Saracen  Empire  split 
into  three  independent  chalifates.  The 
Seljukian  Empire  of  Malek  Shah  was 
divided  in  a  few  generations  among  in- 
dependent sultans  of  Persia,  Syria, 
Roum,  <fec.  The  Great  Mogul  lost  his 
dominion  partly  to  the  insurgent  Mahrat- 
tas,  partly  to  his  own  viceroys  of  the 
Deccan  and  of  Bengal.  The  German 
Empire  became  a  nullity  when  the  elec- 
tors began  to  raise  themselves  to  the 
rank  of  kings.  In  the  Ottoman  Empire 
the  process  of  dissolution  shows  itself  in 
Greece  and  Servia  recovering  their  inde- 
pendence, and  the  Egyptian  viceroy 
making  himself  a  sovereign. 

If  we  look  for  similar  symptoms  in 
the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire  we 
are  disappointed.  The  subject  nation- 
alities do  not  recover  their  independence. 
It  is  true  that  they  make  their  separate 
infiuence  felt  long  after  they  have  been 
politically   merged.     The    Greeks,   for 
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example,  maintained  not  only  the  inde- 
pendence, but  the  superiority  of  their 
language  and  their  culture.  Although 
the  greatest  writers  of  this  period  are 
Roman,  yet,  within  half  a  century  after 
the  death  of  Tacitus  and  Juvenal,  Greek 
not  only  prevailed  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Empire,  but  had  so  far  superseded 
Latin  in  Rome  itself,  that  the  Emperor 
Aurelius  uses  it  in  meditations  intended 
for  his  own  private  use.  The  Asiatic 
part  of  the  Empire  preserved  its  peculiar 
ways  of  thinking.  Its  religions  entered 
into  a  competition  both  with  the  reli- 
gions of  the  West  and  with  Greek  philo- 
sophy, the  religion  of  the  cultivated 
classes  among  the  Romans.  In  this  con- 
test between  the  Western  conquerors 
and  the  Eastern  subjects  the  conquered 
races  had  at  last  the  better,  and  imposed 
a  religion  upon  their  masters.  Nor 
were  the  African  nationalities  without 
their  influence.  They  gave  to  the  Em- 
pire, in  Severus,  the  master  who  first 
gave  unlimited  power  to  the  army ;  and 
they  contributed  to  the  religions  reforma- 
tion its  greatest  rhetorician,  Tertullian ; 
its  most  influential  politician,  Cyprian ; 
and,  later,  its  greatest  theologian,  Au- 
gustine. 

But  though  the  nationalities  retained 
BO  much  intellectual  independence,  they 
never  became  dangerous  to  the  Empire. 
There  were  indeed,  in  the  first  century, 
four  considerable  wars  of  independence 
— the  rising  of  the  Germans  under 
Arminius,  that  of  the  Britons  under 
Boadicea,  that  of  the  Germans  and  Gauls 
under  Civilis,  and  that  of  the  Jews.  But 
the  first  two  were  not  rebellions  of 
nations  already  conquered,  but  of  nations 
in  the  process  of  being  conquered.  In 
the  case  of  the  Germans  it  was  the  effort 
by  which  they  saved  their  independence ; 
in  the  case  of  the  Britons  it  was  the  last 
convulsion  of  despair.  The  other  two 
revolts  were,  no  doubt,  precisely  of  the 
kind  which  occur  so  frequently  in  great 
empires,  and  are  so  frequently  fatal  to 
them.  But  to  the  Roman  Empire  they 
were  not  fatal,  and  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  seriously  endangered  it.  It  was 
owing  to  the  confusion  of  a  revolutionary 
time  that  Civilis  was  able  for  a  moment 
to  sever  the  Rhenish  provinces  from 
Rome,  but  his  success  only  made  it  more 
evident  that  his  appeal  to  national  feel- 
ing came  too  late,  and  was  addressed 
New  Sbribs.— Vol.  X  No.  6. 


to  that  which  had  no  existence.  As 
soon  as  the  vigor  of  the  central  govern- 
ment revived,  a  single  army,  not  very 
well  commanded,  extinguished  the 
feeble  spark.  Far  different,  certainly, 
was  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  Jews  took  arms.  But  the 
result  was  not  different.  The  rebel- 
lious nationality  only  earned  by  the 
fierceness  of  its  rising  a  more  overwhelm- 
ing ruin. 

If  we  reckon  the  Jewish  war  of  the 
reign  of  Vespasian  and  that  of  the  reign 
of  Hadrian  as  constituting  together  one 
great  national  rebellion,  then  the  history 
of  the  Empire  affords  no  other  consider- 
able example  besides  those  I  have  men- 
tioned of  the  rising  of  a  conquered  nation- 
ality. There  appear,  indeed,  in  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries,  some  phenomena 
not  altogether  different.  The  third  cen- 
tury was  an  age  of  revolution.  I  have 
spoken  already  of  the  Roman  Revolu- 
tion which  began  with  the  tribunate  of 
Gracchus  and  ended  with  the  battle  of 
Actium.  It  would  be  a  convenient  thing 
if  we  could  accustom  ourselves  to  the 
notion  of  a  second  Roman  Revolution, 
beginning  with  the  death  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  in  a.d.  180,  and  ending  with 
the  accession  of  Diocletian,  in  a.d.  285. 
During  this  period  the  Imperial  system 
struggled  for  its  life,  and  suffered  a 
trans^rmation  of  character  which  ena- 
bled it  to  support  itself  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Empire  for  more  than  an- 
other century,  and  in  the  eastern  half 
for  many  centuries.  In  the  fearful  con- 
vulsions of  this  revolutionary  period  we 
are  able  to  discern  the  difficulties  with 
^vhich  the  Imperial  system  had  to  cope. 
And  among  these  difficulties  is  certainly 
to  be  reckoned  the  unlikeness  of  the 
nations  composing  the  Empire.  The 
Empire  shows  a  constant  tendency  to 
break  into  large  fragments,  each  held 
together  internally  by  national  sympa- 
thies, and  separated  from  the  others  by 
national  differences,  ^he  Greek-speaking 
world  tends  to  separate  itself  from  the 
Latin -speaking  world.  Gaul,  Britain, 
and  Spain  tend  to  separate  themselves 
from  Italy  and  Africa.  These  tendencies 
were  recognized  when  the  revolutionary 
period  closed  in  Diocletian's  partition  of 
the  Empire  between  two  Augusti  and 
two  Caesare,  and,  afterwards,  in  the  four 
great  prsefectures  of  Constantine.  The 
34 
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division  between  East  and  West,  after 
being  several  times  drawn  and  again 
effaced,  was  permanently  recognized  in 
the  time  of  the  sons  of  Theodosins,  and 
is  written  in  large  characters  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  modern  world. 

The  tendency  then  to  division  cer- 
tainly existed,  and  might  at  times  be 
dangerous.     But  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  that  working  of  the  spirit 
of  nationality  which  I  have  spoken  of  as 
the  commonest  cause  of  the  ruin  of  great 
empires.     In  most   great   empires  the 
subject  nations  have  not  only  a  want  of 
sympathy,  or  it  may  be  a  positive  anti- 
pathy, towards  each    other;   they  are 
influenced  still  more  by  an  undying  hos- 
tility towards  their  conquerors,  and  an 
undying  recollection  of  the  independence 
they  have  lost.      Out  of  these  feelings 
springs  a  fixed  determination,  handed 
down  through    successive  generations, 
and  shared  by  every  individual  member 
of  the  conquered  race,  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  at  the  first  opportunity.      Where 
this  fixed  determination  exists,  the  con- 
querors have  in  the  long  run  but  a  poor 
chance  of  retaining  their  conquest ;  for 
their  energy  is  more  likely  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  success  than  their   victims' 
fixed  hatred  to  be  extinguished  by  de- 
lay.   And  this  was  the  difiiculty  which, 
almost  alone  among  conquering  nations, 
the  Romans  were  not  called  upon  to 
meet.     By  some  means   or   other  they 
succeeded  in  destroying  in  the  mind  of 
Gaul,  African,  and  Greek  the  remem- 
brance of  their  past  independence,  and 
the  remembrance  of  the  relentless  cruel- 
ty with  which  they  had  been  enslaved. 
Rome   destroyed  patriotism  in  its  sub- 
ject races,  though  it  left  in  them  a  cer- 
tain  blind  instinct  of  kindred.     When 
the  Empire  grew  weak,  the  atoms  show- 
ed a  tendency  to  crystallize  again  in  the 
old  forms,  but  while  it  continued  vigor- 
ous it  satisfied  the  nationalities  that  it 
had  absorbed.     Whether  by  its  impos- 
ing grandeur,  or  the  material  happiness 
it  bestowed,  or  the  free  career  it  offered, 
particularly  to  military  merit,   or    the 
hopelessness    of    resistance,    or — ^more 
particularly  in  the  West — by  the  civi- 
lization it  brought  with  it ;  by  some  of 
these  means,  or  by  some  combination  of 
them,  the  Roman  Empire  succeeded  in 
giving  an  equivalent  to  those  who  had 
been  deprived  of  everything  by  its  re- 


lentless sword.    As  Tecmessa  to  Ajax, 
the  world  said  to  Rome — 

Kol  ftririf*'  dXaii  fioTpa  rdv  fvtravrd  rt 
KaBti)<tv  AXiov  Bavaaifiovs  oUiiropas 
rli  Jf)r'  iftal  ylvotr'  2v  dvrl  voh  irarptf ; 

"Thou    didst    destroy   my    country  with    thy 

spear; 
My  mother  and  begetter  eyelens  Fate 
Took  to  be  tenants  of  the  house  of  death. 
Now  then  what  country  can  I  find  but  thee. 
What    liouaehold?    on  thee  all    my  fortune 

hangs.'* 

Of  all  the  conquered  nations,  that 
which  had  the  noblest  past  was  Greece. 
It  is  a  striking  fact  that  even  a  hundred 
years  ago  there  existed  among  the 
Greeks  no  proud  remembrance  of  their 
heroic  ancestors.  Leonidas  and  Mil- 
tiadcs  were  names  which  had  no  magic 
sound  to  them.  But  they  were  proud 
of  two  things — of  their  religious  ortho- 
doxy and  of  their  being  the  legitimate 
representatives  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  Roman  Empire,  then,  did  not  fall 
as,  for  example,  the  Parthian  Empire  fell, 
by  the  rebellion  of  the  conquered  nation- 
alities.    But  neither  again  did  it  fall  by 
the  rebellion  of  its  great  officers   and 
viceroys,  as  the  empire   of  Alexander. 
It  was,  indeed,   constantly  exposed   to 
this  danger.     It  felt,  as   other  empires 
have  felt,  the  necessity  of  creating  these 
great  officers.    The  Legati  of  the  Rhine 
and  Danube,  the  Legatus  of  Syria,  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  independent  sove- 
reigns.   They  often  seemed  likely  to  use, 
and    sometimes  did    use,  this    power 
against  the  government.     In  the   first 
two  centuries,  Galba,  Vitellius,  Vespa- 
sian, Severus,  were  successful  usurpers; 
Vindex,  Avidius,    Cassius,    Pescennius 
Niger  were  unsuccessful  ones;  Corbulo, 
and  perhaps  Agricola,  paid  with  their 
lives  for  the  greatness  which  made  th^m 
capable    of    becoming   usurpers.      But 
these  men  usurped,  or   endeavored    to 
usurp,  or  were  thought  likely  to  usurp, 
the  whole  Empire,  not  parts  of  it.    The 
danger  of   the   Empire  being  divided 
among  its  great  generals,  did  not  ap- 
pear till  near  the  end  of  that  revolution- 
ary period  of   which  I  have    spoken. 
Then,  however,  it  seemed   for  a  time 
very  imminent.    We  might  rather  say 
that  for  some   years  the  Empire  was 
actually  divided  in  this  way.    In  what 
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18  commonly  called  the  time  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  Gaul  and  Spain  were  governed 
for  some  years  by  mdependent  emper- 
ors, while  Syria  and  part  of  Asia  Minor 
formed  the  kingdom  of  Odenathus.  In 
other  parts  of  the  Empire,  at  the  same 
time,  the  authority  of  Rome  was  thrown 
off  by  several  less  successful  adventurers. 
At  this  moment,  then,  the  Roman  Em- 
pire presented  the  same  spectacle  of  dis- 
solution which  other  great  empires  have 
sooner  or  later  almost  always  presented. 
It  seemed  likely  to  run  the  usual  course, 
and  to  illustrate  the  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulty of  at  once  concentrating  great 
power  at  a  number  of  different  points, 
and  preserving  the  supremacy  of  the 
centre  of  the  whole  system.  But  the 
Roman  Empire  rallied,  and  by  an  ex- 
traordinaiy  display  of  energy  proved 
the  difficulty  not  to  be  insurmountable. 
It  escaped  this  danger  also,  and  that  not 
only  for  a  time,  but  permanently.  The 
disease  of  which  it  died  at  last  was  not 
this,  but  another. 

Of  the  first  Roman  Revolution,  Mari- 
us,  Csesar,  and  Augustus  are  the  heroes. 
The  first  of  these  organized  the  military 
system,  the  second  gave  the  military 
power  predominance  over  the  civil,  the 
third  arranged  the  relations  of  the  mili- 
tary to  the  civil  power,  so  as  to  make 
them  as  little  oppressive  and  as  durable 
as  possible.  The  second  Roman  Revolu- 
tion, that  of  the  third  century  after 
Christ,  had  for  its  heroes  Diocletian  and 
Constantino.  The  problem  for  them 
was  to  give  to  the  military  power,  now 
absolutely  predominant,  unity  within 
itself.  Before,  the  question  had  been  of 
the  relations  between  the  Imperator  and 
the  Senate  ;  now  it  was  of  the  relations 
between  the  Imperator  and  his  Legati  and 
his  army.  But  now,  as  then,  the  only 
hope  of  the  Empire  was  in  despotism ; 
the  one  study  of  all  statesmen  was  how 
to  diminish  liberty  still  further,  and  con- 
centrate power  still  more  absolutely  in  a 
single  hand.  As  Rome  had  been  saved 
from  barbaric  invasion  by  Cassar,  so  it 
was  saved  by  Diocletian  from  partition 
among  viceroys.  But  as  it  was  saved 
the  first  time  at  the  expense  of  its  repub- 
lican liberties,  it  was  saved  the  second 
time  by  the  sacrifice  of  those  vestiges 
of  freedom  which  CsBsar  had  left  it.  The 
military  dictator  now  became  a  sultan. 
The  little  finger  of   Constantino    was 


thicker  than  the  loins  of  Augustus ;  and 
if  Tiberius  had  chastised  his'  subjects 
with  whips,  Yalentinian  chastised  them 
with  scorpions. 

The  Revolution  now  effected  had  two 
stages.  First  came  the  temporary  ar- 
rangement of  Diocletian,  who,  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  Imperial  power  against 
the  unwieldy  army,  created,  as  it  were, 
a  cabinet  of  emperors.  He  shared  his 
power  with  three  other  generals,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  attaching  firmly  to  him- 
self. Such  an  arrangement  could  not 
last,  for  only  a  superior  genius  could  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  the  law.  Nulla 
jideB  regni  sociis/  but  so  long  as  it  lasted 
the  Imperial  power  was  quadrupled,  and 
the  Empire  was  firmly  ruled,  not  from 
one  centre,  but  from  four ;  from  Nico- 
media,  Antioch,  Milan,  and  Treves. 
This  plan  had  all  the  advantages  of  par- 
tition, while  in  the  undisputed  ascend- 
ency of  Diocletian  it  retained  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  unity.  This  temporary  ar« 
rangement  in  due  time  gave  place  to  the 
permanent  institution  of  Constantino, 
who  broke  the  power  of  the  Legati  by 
dividing  military  power  from  the  civil. 
Up  to  that  time,  the  Legatus  of  a  pro- 
vince had  been  an  emperor  in  miniature 
— at  the  same  time  governor  of  a  nation 
and  commander  of  an  army.  Now,  the 
two  offices  were  divided,  and  there  re- 
mained to  the  emperor  an  immense  su- 
periority over  every  subject, — the  pre- 
rogative that  in  him  alone  civil  and 
military  power  met.  And  at  the  same 
time  that,  by  disarming  all  inferior  great- 
ness, he  made  himself  master  of  the 
bodies,  the  lives,  and  fortunes  of  his 
subjects,  he  subdued  their  imaginations 
and  hearts  by  his  assumption  of  Asiatic 
state  and  by  his  alliance  with  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

Thus  was  the  second  danger  success- 
fully encountered.  Rome  disarmed  her 
formidable  viceroys,  as  she  had  subdued 
and  pacified  her  subject  nationalities. 
Yet  in  a  century  and  a  half  from  the 
time  of  Constantino,  the  Western  Em- 
pire fell,  and  the  Eastern  Empire  in  the 
course  of  three  centuries  lost  many  of 
its  fairest  provinces,  and  saw  its  capital 
besieged  by  foreign  invaders.  Having 
escaped  the  two  piincipal  maladies  inci- 
dent to  great  empires,  she  succumbed  to 
some  others,  the  nature  of  which  we  have 
now  to  consider. 
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The  simple  facts  of  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  are  these.  The  Imperial  system 
had  been  established,  as  I  have  shown, 
to  protect  the  frontier.  This  it  did  for 
two  centuries  with  eminent  success. 
But  in  the  rexm  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
whose  reign  I  have  noted  as  marking 
the  commeucement  of  the  second  revo- 
lutionary period,  there  occurred  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Marcomanni,  which  was 
not  repulsed  without  great  difficulty,  and 
which  excited  a  deep  alarm  and  forebo- 
ding throughout  the  Empire.  In  the 
third  centurv  the  hostile  powers  on  every 
frontier  begm  to  appear  more  formida- 
ble. The  German  tiibes,  in  whose  dis- 
cord Tacitus  saw  the  safety  of  the  I}m- 
pire,  present  themselves  now  no  longer 
in  separate  feebleness,  but  in  powerful 
confederations.  We  hear  no  more  the 
insignificant  names  of  Cbatti  and  Chauci ; 
the  history  of  the  third  century  is  full  of 
Alemanni,  Franks,  and  Goths.  On  the 
eastern  frontier,  the  long  decayed  power 
of  the  Parthians  now  gives  place  to  a 
revived  and  vigorous  JPersian  Empire. 
The  forces  of  the  Empire  are  more  and 
more  taxed  to  defend  it  from  those  pow- 
erful enemies.  One  emperor  is  killed  in 
battle  with  the  Goths,  another  is  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Persians.  But,  strength- 
ened by  internal  reforms,  the  Empire  is 
found  still  capable  of  making  head 
against  its  assailants.  In  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  it  is  visibly  stronger 
and  safer  than  it  had  been  in  the  middle 
of  the  third.  Then  follows  the  greatest 
convulsion  to  which  human  society  is 
liable,  that  which  is  to  the  world  of  man 
what  an  eartliquake  is  to  nature,-^! 
mean  an  invasion  of  Tai*tars.  The  Huns 
emerge  from  Asia,  and  drive  before  them 
the  populations  of  Central  Europe. 
The  fugitive  Goths  crave  admission  into 
the  Empire.  Admitted,  they  engage  in 
war  with  their  entertainers.  They  de- 
feat and  kill  an  emperor  at  Adrianople. 
hnt  again  the  Empire  is  avenged  by 
Theodosius.  In  the  age  of  his  degene- 
rate sons  the  b.<irbaric  world  decisively 
encroaches  on  the  Roman.  There  is  a 
constant  influx  of  Goths.  Goths  fill  the 
Koman  arnuos,  and  plunder  the  Empire 
under  cover  of  a  commission  from  the 
emperor  himself.  Rome  is  sacked  by 
Akric  Tlien  most  of  Ganl,  Spain,  and 
afterwards  Africa,  are  torn  from  the  em- 
pire by  an  invasion  hall-Teutonic,  hall- 


Slavonic.  Barbaric  chieftains  make  and 
unmake  the  emperors  of  the  West.  At 
last  they  assume  sovereignty  in  Italy  to 
themselves,  and  the  Ostrogothio  king- 
dom is  founded.  The  East,  too,  suffers 
gradually  a  great  change  of  population. 
Greece  is  almost  repeopled  with  Slaves 
and  Wallachians.  New  kingdoms  are 
founded  on  the  Lower  Danube.  In  the 
seventh  century,  Egypt  and  Syria  are 
wrested  from  the  Empire  by  the  Sar- 
acens. 

This  is  what  we  commonly  understand 
by  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  It  was 
matched  in  war  with  the  barbaric  world 
beyond  the  frontier,  and  the  barbaric 
world  was  victorious.  But  it  would  be 
very  thoughtless  to  suppose  that  this  is 
a  sufficient  account  of  the  matter,  and 
that  the  fortune  of  war  will  explain  such 
a  vast  phenomenon.  What  we  call  for- 
tune may  decide  a  battle,  not  so  easily 
the  shortest  war ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  Roman  world  would  not  have  stead- 
ily receded  through  centuries  before  the 
barbaric  had  it  not  been  decidedly  in- 
ferior in  force.  To  explain,  then,  the 
fall  of  the  Empire,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  inferiority  in  force  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  barbarians. 

This  inferiority  of  the  Romans,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  was  a  new  thing.  At 
an  ealier  time  they  had  been  manifestly 
superior.  When  the  region  of  barba- 
rism was  much  larger ;  when  it  included 
w*arlike  and  aggressive  nations  now  lost 
to  it,  such  as  the  Gauls ;  and  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Romans  drew  their 
armies  from  a  much  smaller  area,  and 
organized  them  much  less  elaborately, 
the  balance  had  inclined  decidedly  the 
other  way.  In  those  times  the  Roman 
world,  in  spite  of  occasional  reverses, 
had  on  the  whole  steadilv  encroached  on 
the  barbaric  The  Gauls  were  such 
good  soldiers,  that  the  Romans  them- 
selves acknowledged  their  superiority  in 
valor:  yet  the  Romans  not  only  held 
their  own  against  them,  but  conquered 
them,  and  annexed  Gaul  to  the  Empire. 
If  we  use  the  word  ** force"  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  as  including  all  the 
different  forces,  material,  intellectual, 
and  moral,  which  can  contribute  to  the 
military  success  of  a  nation,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Romap  world  in  the  time  of 
Pompey  and  Ciesar  was  as  much  supe- 
rior in  Vorce  to  the  barbaric  world  as  it 
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was  inferior  to  it  in  the  time  of  Arcadius  the  Empire  would  have  made  gigantic 
and  Honorius.  Either,  therefore,  a  vast  strides;  that  its  population  and  wealth 
increase  of  power  must  have  taken  place  would  have  increased  enormously ;  that 
in  the  barbaric  world,  or  a  vast  internal  instead  of  failing  to  defend  the  frontier 
decay  in  the  Roman.  it  would  have  overflowed  it  at  all  points ; 
Now  the  barbaric  world  had  actually  and  that  it  would  have  annexed  and  ro- 
received  two  considerable  accessions  of  manized  Germany  with  far  greater  ease 
force.  It  had  gained  considerably,  than  in  CoBsar's  time  it  had  absorbed  Gaul, 
through  what  influences  we  can  only  In  the  second  place,  the  balance  had 
conjecture,  in  the  power  and  habit  of  co-  already  begun  to  turn  before  any  new 
operation.  As  I  have  said  before,  in  the  weights  were  put  into  the  scale  of  bar- 
third  century  we  meet  with  large  confed-  barisra.  A  long  period  intervened  be- 
erations  of  Germans,  whereas  before  we  tween  the  time  when  Rome  was  a  con- 
read  only  of  isolated  tribes.  Together  quering  state  and  the-  time  when  it  be- 
with  this  capacity  of  confederation  we  gan  to  be  conquered.  During  this  in- 
can  easily  believe  that  the  Germans  had  terval  barbarism  had  acquired  no  new 
acquired  new  intelligence,  civilization,  strength,  and  yet  the  Romans  had  ceased 
and  military  skill.  Moreover,  it  is  prac-  to  conquer.  And  this  must  have  been 
tically  to  be  considered  as  a  great  increase  owing,  not  to  any  want  of  will,  but  to  a 
of  aggressive  force,  that  in  the  middle  of  consciousness  of  the  want  of  power, 
the  Iburth  century  they  were  threatened  For  when  Rome  ceased  to  conquer,  it 
in  their  original  settlements  by  the  Huns,  was  far  more  completely  organized  for 
The  impulse  of  desperation  which  drove  military  purposes  and  governed  more 
them  against  the  Roman  frontier  was  exclusively  by  military  men  than  in  its 
felt  by  the  Romans  as  a  new  force  ac-  period  of  conquest.  With  a  citizen 
quired  by  the  enemy.  But  we  shall  soldiery,  summoned  from  farms  and  com- 
Boon  see  that  other  and  more  consider-  manded  often  by  civilians,  Rome  extend- 
able momenta  must  have  been  required  ed  her  boundaries  widely ;  but  with  a 
to  turn  the  scale.  For  in  the  first  place,  magnificent  standing  army,  with  a  crowd 
if  in  three  centuries  the  barbaric  world  of  experienced  ofhcers,  and  with  an  Im- 
made  a  considerable  advance  in  power,  perator  at  the  head  of  affairs,  Rome 
how  was  it  that  the  Roman  world  did  ceased,  except  at  long  intervals,  to  con- 
not  make  an  immensely  greater  advance  quer.  The  maxim  of  Augustus,  that 
in  the  same  time  ?  A  barbaric  society  is  tne  Empire  was  large  enough,  can  only 
commonly  almost  stationary;  a  civilized  mean  that  the  limit  of  its  resources  had 
society  is  indefinitely  progressive.  How  been  reached,  and  that  those  resources, 
many  advantages  had  a  vast  and  well-  for  some  reason  or  other,  did  not  grow, 
ordered  empire  like  the  Roman  over  bar-  And  that  the  maxim  was  sound,  and  con- 
barism  I  What  a  step  towards  material  tinned  to  be  sound,  is  shown  by  Hadri- 
wealth  and  increase  of  population  would  an's  re-assertion  of  it  when  he  gave  up 
seem  to  be  necessarily  made  when  the  the  Parthian  conquests  of  Trajan,  and 
bars  to  intercourse  are  removed  between  later  by  Aurelian's  evacuation  of  Dacia. 
a  number  of  countries,  and  when  war  Aurelian  was  a  great  general,  Hadrian 
between  those  countries  is  abolished!  was  an  active  and  enterprising  man. 
If  in  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Empire  Both  of  them  must  have  known  that  the 
there  were  bloody  wars  within  the  Em-  easiest  way  to  obtain  popularity  was  to 
pire,  yet  they  were  both  short  and  very  carry  on  wars  of  conquest.  Both  must 
infrequent ;  the  permanent  condition  of  have  known  that  to  give  up  conquests  was 
international  hostility  between  the  na-  the  readiest  way  to  offend  the  pride  of  the 
tions  surrounding  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Romans,  and  to  excite  disaffection  to- 
which  had  preceded  the  Roman  con-  wards  the  government.  We  may  therefore 
quests,  was  a  tradition  of  the  past,  feel  sure  that  it  was  neither  love  of  ease  nor 
Never  since  has  there  been  over  the  a  mere  blind  respect  for  a  traditionary 
same  area  so  long  a  period  of  internal  maxim  that  induced  these  two  emperors 
peace.  If  we  were  guided  by  modern  deliberately  to  narrow  the  boundaries  of 
analogies,  we  should  certainly  expect  .the  Empire.  They  must  have  had  a 
that,  while  barbarism  made  its  first  tot-  knowledge  of  the  weakness  and  exhaus- 
tering  steps  in  the  path  of  improvement,  tion  of  the  State,  and  of  its  inadequacy  to 
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new  conquests,  so  certain  and  clear  as  to 
silence  all  the  suggestions  of  ambition  and 
interest. 

We  are  forced,  then,  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  midst  of 
its  greatness  and  civilization,  must  have 
been  in  a  stationary  and  unprogressive, 
if  not  a  decaying  condition.  Now,  what 
can  have  been  the  cause  of  this  unpro- 
ductiveness or  decay  ?  It  has  been  com- 
mon to  suppose  a  moral  degeneration  in 
the  Romans,  caused  by  luxury  and  ex- 
cessive good  fortune.  To  support  this 
it  is  easy  to  quote  the  satirists  and  cyn- 
ics of  the  Imperial  time,  and  to  refer  to 
such  accounts  as  Ammianus  gives  of  the 
mingled  effeminacy  and  brutality  of  the 
aiistocracy  of  the  capital  of  the  fourth 
century.  But  the  history  of  the  wars 
between  Rome  and  the  barbaric  world 
does  not  show  us  the  proofs  we  might 
expect  of  this  decay  of  spirit.  We  do 
not  find  the  Romans  ceasing  to  be  victo- 
rious in  the  field,  and  beginning  to  show 
themselves  inferior  in  valor  to  their  ene- 
mies. The  luxury  of  the  capital  could 
not  affect  the  army,  which  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  capital,  but  was  levied 
from  the  peasantry  of  the  whole  Empire, 
a  class  into  which  luxury  can  never  pen- 
etrate. Nor  can  it  be  said  that  luxurv 
corrupted  the  generals,  and  through 
them  the  array.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Empire  produced  a  remarkable  series  of 
capable  generals.  From  Claudius  Goth- 
icus  to  the  patrician  Aetius,  a  period  of 
two  centuries,  the  series  is  scarcely  in- 
terrupted, and  for  the  greater  part  of 
that  time  the  government  of  the  Empire 
itself  was  in  the  hands  of  men  bred  to 
war  and  accustomed  to  groat  commands. 
And  as  in  better  times,  the  Roman  arms 
were  still  commonly  victorious.  Julian, 
fighting  at  great  odds,  defeated  the  Ale- 
manni ;  Theodosius  quelled  the  intruding 
Goths;  Stilicho  checked  Alaric  and 
crushed  Rhadagaisus;  the  great  Tartar 
himself,  the  genius  of  destruction,  Attila, 
met  his  match  in  Aetius,  and  retreated 
before  the  arms  of  Rome. 

Whatever  the  remote  and  ultimate 
cause  may  have  been,  the  immediate 
cause  to  which  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
can  be  traced  is  a  physical,  not  a  moral 
decay.  In  valor,  discipline,  and  science, 
the  Roman  armies  remained  what  they 
had  always  been,  and  the  peasant-erope- 
rors  of  Illjrrioum  were  worthy  successors 


of  Cincinnatus  and  Caius  Marius.  But 
the  problem  was  how  to  replenish  those 
armies.  Men  were  wanting;  the  Em- 
pire perished  for  want  of  men. 

The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
contest  with  barbarism  was  carried  on  by 
the  help  of  barbarian  soldiers.  The  Em- 
peror Probus  began  this  system,  and  un- 
der his  successors  it  came  more  and  more 
into  use.  As  the  danger  of  it  could  not  be 
overlooked,  we  must  suppose  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  it  was  still  more  unmistakable. 
It  must  have  been  because  the  Empire 
could  not  furnish  soldiers  for  its  own  de- 
fence, that  it  was  driven  to  the  strange 
expedient  of  turning  its  enemies  and  plun- 
derers into  its  defenders.  Tet  on  these 
scarcely  disguised  enemies  it  came  to  de- 
pend so  exclusively  that  in  the  end  the 
Western  Empire  was  destroyed,  not  by 
the  hostile  army,  but  by  its  own.  The  Ro- 
man army  had  become  a  barbarian  horde, 
and  for  some  years  the  Roman  com- 
mander-in-chief was  a  barbarian  prince, 
Ricimer,  who  created  and  deposed  em- 
perors at  his  pleasure.  Soon  after  his 
fall,  another  barbarian  occupying  the 
same  position,  Odoacer,  terminated  the 
line  of  emperors,  and  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment into  his  own  hands. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  army  that  the 
Empire  was  compelled  to  borrow  men 
from  barbarism.  To  cultivate  the  fields, 
whole  tribes  were  borrowed.  From  the 
time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  it  was  a  prac- 
tice to  grant  lands  within  the  Empire 
sometimes  to  prisoners  of  war,  some- 
times to  tribes  applying  for  admission. 
Thus  the  Vandals  received  settlements 
in  Pannonia,  the  Goths  of  Ulfilas  in 
Maesia,  the  Salian  Franks  along  the 
Rhine.  In  these  cases  the  Romans  were 
not  forced  to  admit  the  barbarians.  K 
they  were  partly  influenced  by  the  wish 
to  pacify  them,  it  is  certain  also  that 
there  must  have  been  a  vast  extent  of 
unoccupied  land  which  the  Empire  was 
glad  to  people  in  this  way.  However 
much  disposed  we  may  be  to  reject  as 
rhetorical  the  descriptions  of  utter  de- 
vastation along  the  frontier  in  which  our 
authorities  abound,  it  seems  at  least  to 
be  clear  that,  however  many  barbaric 
tribes  might  knock  for  admission,  there 
was  room  for  them  within  the  Empire. 
Nor  did  these  large  loans  of  men  suffice 
the  Empire.  It  was  perpetually  borrow- 
ing smaller  amounts.    Under  the  name 
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of  LsBti  and  Coloni,  there  seems  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Empire  was  already 
full  of  Germans  before  the  great  immi- 
gration began.  It  is  easy  to  discover 
symptoms  of  every  kind  of  decay  in  the 
Roman  Empire.  We  may  talk  of  op- 
pressive taxation  and  the  rapacity  of  of- 
ficials; of  the  tyranny  by  which  the  curi- 
ales,  or  the  respectable  middle  class,  of 
provincial  towns  were  crushed ;  of  the 
decline  of  warlike  spirit  shown  by  the 
high  price  of  volunteers  and  the  exten- 
sive practice  of  self-mutilation  to  avoid 
the  conscription ;  of  the  general  decline 
of  warlike  spirit.  But,  however  visible 
these  symptoms  mav  be,  they  must  not 
divert  our  attention  from  the  great  symp- 
tom of  all,  the  immediate  and  patent 
cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Empire, — that 
want  of  population  which  made  it  im- 
possible to  keep  a  native  army  on  foot, 
and  which  caused  a  perpetual  and  irre- 
pressible stream  of  barbaric  immigration. 
The  barbarian  occupied  the  Roman  Em- 
pire almost  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  occu- 
pying North  America:  he  settled  and 
peopled  rather  than  conquered  it. 

The  want  of  any  principle  of  increase 
in  the  Roman  population  is  attested  at  a 
much  earlier  time.  In  the  second  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  Polybius  bears  wit- 
ness to  it,  and  the  returns  of  the  census 
from  the  Second  Punic  War  to  the  time 
of  Augustus  show  no  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  citizens  that  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  the  extension  of  the 
citizenship  to  new  classes.  A  stationary 
population  suffers  from  war  or  any  other 
destructive  plague  far  more  and  more 
permanently  than  a  progressive  one. 
Accordingly  we  are  told  that  Julius 
Cfldsar,  when  he  attained  to  supreme 
power,  found  an  alarming  thinness  of 
population  (56iv»]v  6Xiyavdpw«riav).  Both 
he  and  his  successor  struggled  earnestly 
iagainst  this  evil.  The  grave  maxim  of 
MetellttS  Macedonicns,  that  marriage 
was  a  duty  which,  however  paintnl, 
every  citizen  ought  manfully  to  dis- 
charge, acquired  great  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  Augustus.  He  caused  the  speech 
in  which  it  was  contained  to  be  read  in 
the  Senate :  had  he  lived  in  our  days,  he 
would  have  reprinted  it  with  a  preface. 
To  admonition  he  added  legislation. 
The  Lex  Julia  is  the  irrefragable  proof 
of  the  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Imperial  time  of  that  very  disease  of 


which,  four  centuries  after,  the  Empire 
died.  How  alanning  the  symptoms  al- 
ready were  may  be  measured  by  the  de- 
termined resolution  with  which  Augus- 
tus forced  his  enactment  upon  the  people, 
in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  resistance. 
The  enactment  consisted  of  a  number  of 
privileges  and  precedences  given  to  mar- 
riage. It  was  in  fact  a  handsome  bribe 
offered  by  the  State  to  induce  the  citi- 
zens to  marry.  How  strange,  according 
to  our  notions,  the  condition  of  society 
must  have  been ;  how  directly  opposite 
from  the  present  one,  the  view  taken  by 
statesmen  of  the  question  of  population ; 
and  how  unlike  the  present  one,  the  view 
taken  by  people  in  general  of  marriage, 
may  be  judged  from  this  law.  Precisely 
as  we  think  of  mamage,  the  Roman  of 
Imperial  times  thought  of  celibacy — that 
is,  as  the  most  comfortable  but  the  most 
expensive  condition  of  life.  Marriage 
with  us  is  a  pleasure  for  which  a  man  must 
be  content  to  pay ;  with  the  Romans  it 
W'as  an  excellent  pecuniary  investment,* 
but  an  intolerably  disagreeable  one. 

Here  lay,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of 
Augustus,  the  root  of  the  evil.  To 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  aversion 
to  marriage  in  this  place  would  lead  me 
too  far.  We  must  be  content  to  assume 
that,  owing  partly  to  this  cause,  and 
partly  to  the  prudential  check  of  infan- 
ticide, the  Roman  population  seems  to 
have  been  in  ordmary  times  almost 
stationary.  The  same  phenomenon  had 
shown  itself  in  Greece  before  its  con- 
quest by  the  Romans.  There  the  pop- 
ulation had  even  greatly  declined,  and 
the  shrewd  observer  Polybius  explains 
that  it  was  not  owing  to  war  or  piagne, 
but  mainly  to  the  general  reluctance  of 
his  countrymen  to  rear  families.  If  we 
can  suppose  a  similar  temper  to  have 
become  common  among  the  Roman 
citizens,  it  may  still  seem  at  first  sight 
unlikely  that  the  newly-conquered  bar- 
barians of  Gaul  or  Britain  would  fall 
into  an  effeminacy  incident  rather  to 
excessive  civilization.  But  there  is 
reason  to  think,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  newly-conquered  barbarians  were 
especially  liable  to  it.  We  know  how 
dangerous  is  the  sudden  introduction  of 
civilized  habits  and  manners  among 
barbarians.    We  know  how  fatally  the 

*  Plutarch:  vcfi  ipiXocropyiaSj  c.  2. 
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contact  of  Anglo-Saxons  has  worked 
upon  Indians,  Australians,  and  New 
Zealanders.  The  effect  of  Roman  civi- 
lization upon  Gauls  and  Britons  was 
similar,  if  we  may  take  the  evidence  of 
Tacitus.  They  exchanged  too  suddenly 
a  life  of  rude  and  violent  adventure  for 
the  Roman  baths  and  schools  of  rhetoric. 
The  effect  upon  these  races  was  an  un- 
natural lethargy,  and  apparently  also  a 
tendency  to  decline  in  numbers.  The 
Helvetians  are  spoken  of  by  Tacitus  as 
already  almost  extinct;  and  the  Bata- 
vians,  who  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  high  spirit  in  the  wars  of  Yitellius 
and  Vespasian,  have  entirely  disappeared 
when  their  territory  is  occupied  in  the 
fourth  century  by  the  Franks. 

It  remains  to  point  out  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Empire  between  the 
times  of  CsBsar  and  Conetantine  were 
such  as  rather  to  aggravate  than  miti- 
gate the  disease.  One  main  reason  why 
civilization  in  modem  times  is  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  population  is  that 
it  is  industrial.  The  Anglo-Saxon  sub- 
dues physical  nature  to  his  interest  and 
convenience.  Wherever  he  comes  he 
introd  uces  new  industries.  He  contrives 
first  to  prosper,  and  next  he  increases. 
By  his  side  the  barbarian,  skilled  only  in 
destruction,  and  without  the  inclinatiok 
or  talent  to  create  anything,  feels  himself 
growing  weaker  and  weaker,  despairs, 
and  then  disappears.  But  Roman  civ- 
ilization was  not  of  this  creative  kind. 
It  was  military,  that  is,  destructive. 
The  enormous  wealth  of  the  Romans 
had  not  been  created  by  them,  but  sim- 
ply appropriated.  It  had  been  gained 
not  by  manufacture  or  commerce,  but 
by  war.  And  it  had  been  gained  by 
the  concentrated  effort  of  many  succes- 
sive generations.  Probably  such  a 
great  national  effort  cannot  be  main- 
tained for  so  long  a  time  without  giving 
to  the  national  character  a  fixed  warp 
or  bias.  The  military  inclination  would 
remain  to  the  Romans  even  when  they 
had  lost  the  power  to  gratify  it.  The 
aversion  to  all  the  arts  of  creation  would 
remain  even  when  nothing  but  those 
arts  could  save  them.  In  the  most 
successful  conquering  race  that  has 
appeared  since  the  Romans, — in  the 
Turks, — ^thesame  phenomenon  appears. 
They  have  lost  the  power  to  conquer, 
but  they  cannot  acquire   habits  of  in- 


dustry and  accumulation.  Their  nature 
has  no  versatility ;  it  enjoys  nothing 
between  fighting  and  torpid  inaction. 
They  could  win  an  empire,  but  having 
won  it  they  allow  it  to  fall  into  ruiu. 
In  a  less  degree  the  Romans  seem  to 
have  had  the  same  defect.  There  runs 
through  their  literature  the  brigand's 
and  the  barbarian's  contempt  for  honest 
industry, — at 'least  when  that  industry 
is  not  agricultural.  To  make  wealth 
appears  to  them  sordid ;  to  take  it, 
admirable.  And  accordingly,  when  the 
limit  of  conquest  and  spoliation  had 
been  reached,  a  torpor,  a  Turkish  help- 
lessness, fell  on  them.  They  lived  on 
what  should  have  been  their  capital. 
Their  wealth  went  to  Asia  in  exchange 
for  perishable  luxuries,  a  general 
poverty  spread  through  the  Empire, 
and  the  unwillingness  to  multiply  must 
have  become  stronger  and  stronger. 

Perhaps  enough  has  now  been  said 
to  explain  that  great  enigma,  which  so 
much  bewilders  the  reader  of  Gibbon ; 
namely,  the  shaip  contrast  between  the 
age  of  the  Antonines  and  the  age  which 
followed  it.  A  century  of  unparalleled 
tranquillity  and  virtuous  government  is 
followed  immediately  by  a  period  of 
hopless  ruin  and  dissolution.  A  cen- 
tury of  rest  is  followed  not  by  renewed 
vigor,  but  by  incurable  exhaustion. 
Some  principle  of  decay  must  clearly 
have  been  at  work,  but  what  principle  ? 
We  answer :  it  was  a  period  of  sterility 
or  barrenness  in  human  beings;  the  hu- 
man harvest  was  bad.  And  among  the 
causes  of  this  barrenness  we  find,  in  the 
more  barbarous  nations,  the  enfeeble- 
ment  produced  by  the  too  abrupt  intro- 
duction of  civilization,  and  universally 
the  absence  of  industrial  habits,  and  the 
disposition  to  listlessness  which  belongs 
to  the  military  character. 

A  society  in  such  a  critical  position  as 
this  can  ill  bear  a  sudden  shock.  The 
sudden  shock  came;  ^' a  swift  destruc- 
tion winged  from  God  I "  Aurelius, 
whose  reign  I  have  marked  as  the  end 
of  an  age,  saw  the  fiash.  We  might 
say  that  Heaven,  pitying  the  long  death; 
struggle  of  the  Roman  world,  sent  down 
the  Angel  Azrael  to  cut  matters  short. 
In  A.D.  166  broke  out  the  plague.  It 
spread  firom  Persia  to  Gaul,  and, 
according  to  the  historians,  carried  off 
"  a  majority  of  the  population."    It  was 
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the  first  of  a  long  series  of  similar  visita- 
tions. Niebuhr  has  said  {that  the  an- 
cient world  never  recovered  from  the 
blow  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  plague 
which  visited  it  in  the  reign  of  Aurelius. 
We  are  in  danger  of  attaching  too  little 
impoii;ance  to  occurrences  of  this  kind. 
The  historian  devotes  but  a  few  lines  to 
them,  because  they  do  not  often  admit 
of  being  related  in  detail.  The  battle 
of  Cressy  occupies  the  historian  more 
than  the  Black  Death,  yet  we  now  know 
that  the  Black  Death  is  a  turning-point 
in  mediceval  English  history.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  series  of  plagues  which 
fell  on  the  Roman  world  during  the 
Revolutionary  period  from  Aurelius  to 
Diocletian,  is  extremely  fragmentary. 
But  the  vastness  of  the  calamity  seems 
not  doubtful,  and  it  seems  also  clear  that 
the  condition  of  the  Empire  was  just 
such  as  to  make  the  blow  mortal.  It  is 
also  plain  that  the  reconstructed  Empire 
over  which,  when  the  revolutionary 
period  was  past,  Diocletian  and  Con- 
stantine  reigned,  was  different  in  its 
whole  character  from  the  Empire  of  the 
Antonines,  and  that  a  new  age  began 
then  which  resembled  th'e  Middle  Ages 
as  much  as  it  resembled  Antiquity. 

As  the  population  dwindled,  a  new 
evil  made  its  appearance.  The  expenses 
of  government  had  always  been  great : 
when  complete  Oriental  sultanism  was 
introduced  by  Diocletian,  they  became 
enormous.  And  the  demands  of  gov- 
ernment reached  their  highest  point 
when  the  population  had  been  decima- 
ted (the  word  is  probably  much  too 
weak)  by  the  plague.  The  Jiacua^  which 
had  always  been  burdensome,  became 
now  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  the 
sinking  Empire.  The  demand  for 
money  became  as  urgent  as  the  demand 
for  men.  A  leading  characteristic  of 
the  later  Empire  is  grinding  taxation. 
The  government  being  overwhelmingly 
powerful,  there  was  no  limit  to  its  power 
of  extoition,  and  the  army  of  officials 
which  had  now  been  created  plundered 
for  themselves  as  well  as  for  the  govern- 
ment. What  the  plague  had  been  to 
the  popidation,  that  the  fis<ms  was  to 
industry.  It  broke  the  bruised  reed ;  it 
converted  feebleness  into  utter  and 
incurabfe  debility.  Roman  finance  had 
no  conception  of  the  impolicy  of  laying 
taxation  so  as  to  depress  enterprise  and 


trade.  The  JUcus  destroyed  capital  in 
the  Roman  Empire.  The  desire  of 
accumulation  withered  where  govern- 
ment lay  in  wait  for  all  savings — locu- 
pletUsimua  quisqus  in  prmdam  correp^ 
tu8.  All  the  intricate  combinations  by 
which  man  is  connected  to  man  in  a 
progressive  society  disappeared.  The 
dimmished  population  lived  once  more 
as  auroup^oi,  procuring  from  the  soil  as 
much  as  their  own  individual  needs 
required,  each  man  alone,  and  all  alike 
in  bondage  to  an  omnipotent,  all-grasp- 
ing government.  For  safety  they  had 
given  omnipotence  to  their  government, 
but  they  could  not  give  it  the  knowl- 
edge of  political  economy,  nor  the 
power  to  cure  subtle  moral  evils. 
Accordingly  all  the  omnipotence  of 
government  was  turned  to  increasing 
the  poverty,  and  consequently  the 
sterility,  of  the  population. 

I  have  not  lefl  myself  space  to  describe 
in  detail  the  pressure  of  the  fiscua  and 
the  conscription  upon  the  different  class- 
es of  the  people.  It  is  related  in  many 
books  with  what  malignant  ingenuity  the 
men  of  property  everywhere  were,  so  to 
speak,  chained  to  the  spot  where  they 
lived,  that  the  vulture  of  taxation  might 
prey  upon  their  vitals;  and  how  the 
peasantry  were  in  like  manner  appro- 
priated and  enslaved  to  military  service, 
but  this  oppression,  to  which  govern- 
ment in  its  helplessness  was  driven,  filled 
the  cup.  I  conceive  that  the  downfall  of 
the  Empire  is  thus  accounted  for.  Bar- 
barians might  enter  freely  and  take  pos- 
session. Vandal  corsairs  from  Carthage 
might  outdo  the  work  of  Hannibal,  and 
Germany  avenge  at  her  leisure  the  inva- 
sions of  CsBsar  and  Drusus,  for  the  in- 
vincible power  had  been  tamed  by  a 
slow  disease.  Rome  bad  stopped,  from 
a  misgiving  she  could  not  explain  to  her- 
self, in  the  career  of  victory.  A  century 
of  repose  had  only  left  her  weaker  than 
before.  She  was  able  to  conquer  her 
nationalities.  She  centralized  herself 
successfully,  and  created  a  government 
of  mighty  efficiency  and  stability.  But 
against  this  disease  she  was  powerless; 
and  the  disease  was  sterility.  Already 
enfeebled  by  it  she  passed  through  a 
century  of  plague,  and  when  the  plague 
handed  her  over  to  the  fiacua  there  re- 
mained nothing  for  the  sufferer  but 
gradually  to  sink.    But  the  causes  from 
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which  the  disease  itself  had  sprung  were 
such  as  we  can  but  imperfectly  ascertain, 
-— causes  deeply  involved  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  society  itself,  and  such  as  no 
statesmanship  or  philosophy  then  in  the 
world  could  hope  to  contend  with. 

Note. — ^The  Spectator^  in  a  flattering 
notice  of  the  first  of  these  papers,  asks 
for  an  explanation  of  the  statement  that 
the  Senate  was  an  assembly  of  life  peers 
freely  chosen.  The  magistrates  were 
chosen  by  popular  election,  and  election 
to  the  higher  magistracies  carried  with 


it  a  permanent  seat  in  the  Senate.  This 
is  what  I  meant  by  calling  it  an  assembly 
of  life  peers.  I  call  it  freely  elected,  be- 
cause every  full  citizen  was  eligible  and 
had  a  vote.  No  doubt  the  great  houses 
had  such  overwhelming  influence  that 
they  could  in  ordinary  times  monopolize 
the  magistracies.  But  until  the  Revolu- 
tionary period  began,  I  do  not  think  this 
influence  had  much  coercion  in  it.  The 
great  families  were  really  reverenced  by 
the  people,  and  were  considered  to  have 
a  sort  of  moral  right  to  office. 

J.  li.  S. 
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It  was  regretted  by  Mr.  Hallam,  in  a 
letter  which  lies  before  us,  that,  in  the 
education  of  our  youth,  so  little  attention 
was  given  to  Italian  literature.  Most  of 
those  who  leave  our  schools  and  colleges 
know  little  of  the  poets  and  historians  of 
Italy  beyond  the  names  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent ;  and  of  many  of  its  his- 
torical characters  they  have  the  same  dim 
knowledge. 

LucREziA  Borgia  is  certainly  an  ex- 
ception. Of  few  names  has  it  been  the 
fate — '*  virum  volitare  per  ora  " — so  con- 
stantly as  hers.  She  has  been  made  pre- 
eminently synonymous  with  all  that  is 
profligate ;  and  yet,  like  Mary  of  Scot- 
land and  Joanna  of  Naples,  she  has  had 
some  warm  and  believing — and,  we  think, 
more  successful — defenders.  The  truth 
of  history  requires  that  her  life  should 
be  fairly  chronicled.  Even  the  frequent- 
ers of  the  Opera  may  wish  to  learn  some- 
thing reliable  of  one  who  is  so  often 
brought  before  them  in  the  musical  record 
of  her  guilt,  where  (following  Victor 
Hugo's  drama)  time  and  place  and  prob- 
abihty  are  alike  disregaraed. 

Tommasi,t  in  a  life  of  her  more  iniqui- 

*  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Duchess  of  Ferrara.  A  Biog- 
raphy, illustrated  by  rare  and  unpublished  Docu- 
ments. By  William  Gilbert,  Author  of  ''Shirley 
Hall  Asylum,"  <&a  Two  Vols.  London :  Hurst 
and  BlAckett     1869. 

f  We  do  not  recollect  upon  what  authority  this 
18  considered  as  a  pseudonym  of  Gregorio  Leti. 
The  Life  is  in  two  volumes,  and  there  were  to 
have  been  published,  in  a  third  volume,  the  *'  au« 
tentid  documonti  ^  upon  which  the  work  was 
founded ;  but  these  seem  to  have  been  suppressed. 


tons  brother  (Pammirazione  insieme  e  il 
terrore  del  suo  secolo),  suggests  against 
her  obscurely  some  diabolical  innuendos, 
but  with  no  better  authority  than  the 
Roman  gossip  of  the  day ;  and,  amon<]^t 
historians,  repeating  each  other  with 
scant  investigation, — Guicciardini,  for 
instance,  takes  her  guilt  as  so  little  to  be 
questioned  or  discussed  that  he  dismisses 
her  in  a  parenthesis  as  ''  coperta  di  molte 
infamie." 

Her  ablest  defence  is  in  Mr.  Roscoe's 
"Leo  X.,"  where  there  is  a  special  "Dis- 
sertation "  on  her  character.  No  judg- 
ment from  the  bench  was  ever  more 
carefully  pronounced.  "We  see  the  in- 
fluence of  his  early  legal  studies  in  the 
clearness  with  which  he  shows  how  much 
of  what  is  insinuated  or  presumed  (and 
he  brings  it  strongly  before  us^)  is  incom- 
patible with  what  we  know ;  now  easily 
the  motives  of  her  Neapolitan  traducera 
may  be  traced ;  and  what  improbabilities 
a  belief  in  the  charges  brought  against 
her  would  involve.  Mr.  Gilbert  does 
not  carry  the  case  a  step  further.  In- 
deed, he  suras  up  her  defence  by  quoting 
Mr.  Roscoe's  concluding  sentences.  But 
he  brings  together  a  good  deal  of  corro- 
borative evidence.  We  will  first,  how- 
ever, take  from  his  volumes  a  repetition 
of  the  principal  epochs  of  her  life.  She 
seems  to  have  been  bom  in  14^8,  one  of 
the  five  children,  by  the  same  mother, 
who  were  acknowledged  by  the  Pope  as 
his  offspring.  She  was  well  educated 
both  in  letters  and  religion — probably  in 
a  convent.    While  stiU  very  young  she 
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had  been  affianced  to  a  gentleman  of 
Spain ;  bat  when  her  father  was  raised 
to  the  Papal  chair  the  engagement, 
whether  it  had  originated  in  affection  or 
convenience,  was  set  aside,  and  he  sought 
to  strengthen  his  alliances  by  giving  her 
in  marriage  to  Giovanni  Sforza,  Lord  of 
Pesaro.  She  was  then  not  more  than 
sixteen.  The  union  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. She  was  divorced  from  the  Lord 
of  Pesaro ;  and  the  policy  of  her  father 
having  changed,  she  was  now  married  to 
Alfonso,  Duke  of  Bisceglie,  a  natural  son 
of  Alfonso  II.,  King  of  Naples.  This 
was  in  1498.  The  following  year  she 
had  a  son ;  and  soon  afterwards  her  hus- 
band was  attacked  by  assassins,  from 
whom  he  escaped  severely  wounded. 
During  his  sufferings  she  attended  him 
with  devoted  affection.  When  he  had 
nearly  recovered,  he  was  again  attacked 
and  murdered,  suspicion  falling  upon 
Caesar  Borgia ;  but  this  his  sister  does 
not  seem  ever  to  have  known.  She  felt 
deep  sorrow  at  her  husband's  death,  and 
retired  for  a  time  to  Nepi.  The  Pope, 
who  was  then  forming  new  political  com- 
binations, thought  it  desirable  to  ally 
himself  with  the  House  of  Ferrara ;  and 
in  1502  Lucrezia  was  married  to  Alfonso, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  reigning  duke. 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  how  eight 
years  of  a  woman^s  early  life  could  be 
more  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  It 
must  certainly  have  been  difficult  to  have 
been  entirely  pure  in  such  a  household  as 
that  of  Alexander  VI.  and  in  "  quel  seco- 
lo  dissolutissimo ; ''  but  of  the  atrocities 
imputed  to  her  at  this  time,  some  are 
unsupported  by  any  reliable  evidence, 
some  are  contradicted  by  contemporary 
records,  and  some  involve  inconsistencies 
which  cannot  be  reconciled.  We  may 
account  for  her  divorce  from  the  Lord 
of  Pesaro — ^a  worthless  and  heartless 
tyrant — ^without  imputing  it  to  any  im- 
pure motive ;  and  his  having  left,  by  a 
subsequent  marriage,  a  feeble  and  sickly 
«on,  who  did  not  live  to  succeed  him  in 
the  government,  is  no  proof  that  the 
reasons  for  the  divorce  which  were  said 
to  have  been  urged  by  the  Pope  were 
not  well  founded. .  In  the  case  of  the 
Duke  of  Bisceglie,  she  was  certainly  guilt- 
less. Next  comes  before  us  the  supper 
described  by  Burchard,  of  whose  diary 
there  is  a  very  good  copy  in  the  inex- 
haustible library  of  Sir  Tnomas  Phillipps 


at  Thirlestaine  House.  In  a  fair  tran- 
script like  this,  we,  of  course,  cannot 
judge  whether — as  alleged — the  passage 
has  been  interpolated,  or  not.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  it  does  not  haimonize 
with  what  precedes  and  follows  it.*  If 
we  could  believe  that  it  was  written  by 
Burchard  at  the  time,  and  written  tnily^ 
her  presence  at  such  a  scene  of  infamous 
depravity  would  make  us  ready  to  believe 
almost  anything  that  could  be  said 
against  her.  But  Burchard  was  an  ene- 
my ;  and  Mr.  Gilbert,  we  think,  calls  up 
a  witness  who  makes  the  accusation  too 
improbable  to  be  credited.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  event  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  eve  of  her  mar- 
riage by  proxy  to  Alfonso  of  Ferrara. 
Now,  amongst  the  persons  who  formed 
the  embassy  on  that  occasion — which 
included  three  of  Alfonso's  brothers — 
was  a  gentleman  specially  deputed  by 
their  sister  the  Marchioness  of  Mantua, 
to  report  to  her  confidentially  on  every- 
thing that  took  place  ;  and  "  he  appears,'* 
says  Mr.  Gilbert,  **  to  have  performed 
his  duty  in  a  most  conscientious  and  in- 
defatigable manner."  His  letters,  signed 
S.  el  Prete,  are  still  in  existence.  They 
go  into  the  most  minute  details ;  they 
do  not  allude  in  the  most  distant  manner 
to  anything  disorderly ;  *'  or  in  fact  to 
any  meeting  or  ceremony  not  conducted 
with  the  strictest  propriety  and  deco- 
rumJ'  Another  witness  says,  "In  her 
house  all  live  not  only  in  a  Christian 
manner,  but  religiously  as  well ; "  and 
the  Venetian  ambassador,  when  writing 
to  the  senate,  most  unfavorably  of  Rome 

♦  Its  place  in  the  diary  is  between  a  notice  of 
the  vigil  of  All  Saints  and  of  the  subsequent  festi- 
val. Wie  must  allow,  however,  that  there  are  other 
entries  equally  incongruous.  One  of  them  begins 
with  a  notice  of  maskings  and  festivities,  and  ends 
with  an  account  of  the  death  of  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Sebastian  extra  rauros,  and  the  ceremonies  that 
followed.  But  we  disbelieve  Burchard's  account 
of  the  orgies  he  describes,  both  as  outrageous  in 
itself  and  as  describing  what  was  not  likely  to  have 
occurred  at  a  time  when,  if  decency  had  not  been  a 
habit,  it  would  in  all  probability  have  been  assum- 
ed. We  have  not  ourselves  any  proof  that  it  was 
an  interpolation.  We  rather  regard  it  as  a  mali- 
oioua  libel.  And,  in  conllrmation  of  this  opinion, 
we  may  mention  that  since  the  above  was  written, 
Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  has  obligingly  brought  to  our 
notice  another  Msi.  volume  in  his  invaluable  col- 
lection (Delia  Vita  di  Papa  Alessandro  VI.),  in 
which  the  Festino  is  described,  but  without  any  of 
its  more  revolting  incidents ;  and,  amongst  those 
who  were  present,  Lucrezia  is  not  named. 
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and  of  the  Pope,  "speaks  of  Lucrezia  as 
being  wise,  discreet,  and  generous,'*^  All 
this  may  be  fairly  placed  against  a  doubt- 
ful passage  in  Burchard. 

There  certainly  seems,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  have  been  a  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  the  court  of  Ferrara  to  re- 
ceive the  Pope's  proposals  for  her  mar- 
riage with  the  son  of  the  reigning  duke. 
It  is  possible  that  Alfonso  may  himself 
have  had  some  unpleasant  recollections 
of  the  fate  of  his  namesake — the  last  of 
her  husbands.  His  father's  objections 
more  probably  arose  from  hesitating  to 
connect  himself  too  closely  with  the  po- 
litical com  plications  of  the  court  of 
Home.  His  were  reasons  of  state. 
When  the  successor,  therefore,  of 
Charles  VHI.  of  France  used  his  influ- 
ence to  promote  the  marriage,  the  astute 
Duke  Ercole  saw  at  once  that  it  was  de- 
sirable to  have  the  favor  of  a  monarch 
who  was  about  to  pour  his  armies  into 
Italy,  and  against  whom  he  had  no 
chance  of  forming  alliances  that  could 
successfully  oppose  him. 

In  tale  stato,  in  oosi  dubbia  eorte 
.    .    .     .    contrastar  non  vale.* 

His  son  was  still  reluctant,  but  his  ob- 
jections were  finally  overcome. 

On  her  ariival  at  Ferrara,  Lucrezia  at 
once  gained  the  affection  of  her  husband, 
and  the  admiration  and  respect  of  his 
father ;  and  from  this  time  till  her  death, 
the  only  whisper  against  her  more  than 
blameless  conduct  arose  out  of  her  friend- 
ship for  Pietro  Bembo,  not  yet  a  cardi- 
nal. This,  we  think,  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
satisfactorily  put  to  rest  by  an  examina- 
tion of  their  letters,  and  by  the  whole  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  in- 
timacy. Indeed,  it  is  in  itself  an  evi- 
dence of  innocence  when  we  have  to 
seek  for  proofs  of  guilt  in  a  friendship 
that  appears  to  have  arisen  out  of  simi- 
larity of  tastes  and  of  mutual  esteem,  en- 
tirely without  concealment  or  disguise. 

As  a  bride,  she  had  brought  with  her 
an  ample  dowry.  Her  father  had  also 
added  considerably  to  the  territory  to 
which  her  husband  was  to  succeed ;  and 
important  changes  in  his  favor  were 
made  in  the  conditions  under  which  Fer- 
rara was  held  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See. 
Great,  therefore^  were  the  rejoicings  on 

*  Filic^ja,  in  one  of  the  sonnets  translated  by 
the  Earl  of  Derbj. 


the  celebration  of  the  marriage.  At 
Rome,  too,  they  were  magnificent, 
though  blood-stained  by  the  cruel  pun- 
ishment of  some  of  the  disaffected ;  of 
whom  a  few  had  dared  to  come  forward, 
out  of  the  thousands  who  were  indignant 
at  such  lavish  expense  at  a  time  of  scar- 
city and  of  suffering.  Even  at  Ferrara, 
the  expenditure  was  scarcely  justified  by 
the  state  of  the  duke's  treasury,  which 
had  been  exhausted  by  the  war  with 
Venice,  and  was,  long  after  that  great 
calamity,  inadequately  supplied.  He  de- 
termined, however,  that  what  was  now 
regarded  as  so  auspicious  an  event  should 
be  celebrated  with  becoming  splendor. 

She  set  out  from  Rome  with  a  retinue 
so  numerous*  that  it  has  been  described 
as  having  had  the  appearance  more  of 
an  army  than  a  marriage  procession. 
The  number  of  mules  and  horses  given 
to  her  by  the  Pope  for  her  journey  could 
not  have  been  less  than  a  thousand ; 
and,  many  nobles  and  ladies  having  of- 
fered to  accompany  her  on  her  way, 
there  were  two  hundred  carriages.  In 
the  midst,  the  bride  ^'  rode  on  a  beauti- 
ful mule,  which  was  covered  with  a 
housing  embroidered  in  silver  and  edged 
with  gold  fringe.  She  wore  a  tight  vest 
of  crimson  silk,  with  a  sbemia  (or  loose 
robe)  of  gold  tissue,  with  large  hanging 
sleeves,  and  lined  with  ermine.  On  her 
head  she  wore  a  hat  of  crimson  silk, 
with  a  feather,  and  beneath  the  hat  on 
the  lefl  side  hung  a  pendant  of  pearls 
which  reached  to  her  ear.  Altogether 
she  made  a  magnificent  appearance.'' 

Discoursing  upon  our  present  theme, 
we  may  have  fair  readers  to  whom 
such  descriptions  as  this  will  not  be  un- 
interesting. In  the  work  itself  they 
will  find  many. 

Owing  to  the  defective  state  of  the 
roads,  and  to  bad  weather,  her  journey 
was  slowly  made;  she  rested  a  day  at 
TJrbino,  and  then  moved  onwards  to  the 
frontier  of  Ferrara.  The  duke  made 
every  preparation  to  do  her  honor. 
Ambassadors  from  all  the  Italian  States 
were  invited ;  and  other  guests  so  nu- 
merous, that,  *'  with  their  ofiicials,  suites, 
and  servants,"  it  has  been  estimated  that, 
altogether,  there  were  "  not  fewer  than 
two  thousand."  They  were  far  beyond 
his  means  of  accommodating  them,  but 
his  nobility  came  willinp^ly  and  hospita- 
bly to  bis  assistance.    The  ambassadors 
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were  lodged  in  their  palaces,  and  were 
waited  upon  by  their  sons.  Duke  Ercole 
himself  had  done  ail  that  he  could.  He 
insisted  "that  those  of  the  nobles  who 
received  his  guests,  and  whose  means 
were  not  of  the  amplest,  should  be  at  no 
cost  for  their  maintenance.  To  prevent 
any  expenditure  on  their  part,  he  great- 
ly enlarged  the  kitchens  in  the  Estense 
palace  and  the  castle,  and  engaged  almost 
an  army  of  cooks,  by  whom  the  food  of  the 
guests  in  the  last-mentioned  houses  was 
prepared."  The  "  commissariat,"  which 
be  had  also  taken  into  his  own  hands,  was 
another  source  of  difficulty.  He  had 
determined  that  there  should  be  such 
abundance  as  should  *'  keep  up  the  well- 
earned  reputation  of  Ferrara  and  its 
dukes  for  lavish  hospitality ; "  and,  in  his 
anxiety  to  obtain  it,  he  seems  to  have 
collected,  begged,  and  borrowed  "so 
much  in  excess  of  what  was  necessary, 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was 
spoiled,  and  had  to  be  thrown  into  the 
river."* 

At  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Bentivogli, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Ferrara,  Lucre- 
zia  had  her  first  interview  with  the  Lord 
Don  Alfonso,  her  husband.  He  had  gone 
there  privately,  anxious  to  see  the  des- 
tined companion  of  his  life,  and  he  part- 
ed from  her  with  feelings  of  affection 
that  continued  unabated  during  the 
nineteen  years  that  she  survived  her 
marriage.  She  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
had  a  peculiar  power  over  all  whom  she 
wished  to  love  her ;  and  not  only  Alfon- 
so and  his  father,  but  even  the  suspicious 
Marchioness  of  Mantua,  whose  emissary 
was  sent  to  watch  her  at  Rome,  became 
sincerely  attached  to  her. 

Accompanied  by  this  illustrious  lady, 
the  friend  of  her  after  life,  she  proceeded 
in  the  state  barge  to  Ferrara,  where  she 
was  received  by  the  duke.  He  address- 
ed her  with  great  kindness,  and,  after 
having  kissed  her,  introduced  her  to  the 
ambassadors  who  followed  him.  She 
was  then  conducted  to  the  palace  assign- 
ed to  herself  and  her  husband. 

Her  dress  on  this  occasion  is  describ- 
ed as  "  a  camora,  or  short  camisole,  cut 
somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  a  loose-fitting 

•  "When  no  other  authority  is  quoted,  we 
abridge  from  Mr.  Gilbert's  work.  Amongst  the 
supplies  were  fifteen  thousand  head  of  poultry, 
the  same  quantity  of  game,  and  three  hundred 
oxen  aod  oalves. 


vest  without  waist,  of  crimson  satin'bor- 
dered  with  gold  lace,  a  loose  robe  or 
sbernia  of  dark- colored  satin,  lined  with 
beautiful  ermine,  and  having  very  long 
and  wide  open  sleeves.  On  her  head  she 
wore  a  cap  or  hat  of  gold  tissue  artistic- 
ally embroidered  with  pearls,  from  which 
hung  a  pendant  of  jeweLs  of  the  purest 
water,  and  of  immense  value." 

The  next  day  (Wednesday,  February 
the  2d)  she  made  her  solemn  entry  into 
Ferrara  with  a  magnificence  that  had 
never  been  approached,  much  as  such 
exhibitions  had  always  been  the  study 
and  amusement  of  the  duke.  There  was 
much  cumbrous  display,  and  one  or  two 
mishaps.  The  bride  herself  rode  a 
splendid  charger  that  became  unmanage- 
able ;  but  she  dexterously  freed  herself 
from  the  saddle,  and  was  very  unwilling- 
ly prevented  from  remounting  her  res- 
tive steed — riding  in  its  stead  a  beautiful 
^hite  mule,  of  which  there  were  eighty- 
six  (some  of  them  splendidly  decorated) 
in  her  train.  At  first,  more  serious  con- 
sequences were  apprehended.* 

For  the  ceremonies,  both  sacred  and 
profane.  Christian  and  mythological, 
which  took  place  on  the  occasion,  we 
must  refer  to  Mr.  Gilbert's  work,  and 
shall  merely  copy  his  description  of  the 
bride  herself. 

"  She  appears  "  (says  the  writer  whom 
he  quotes  as  his  authority)  "between 
twenty-three  and  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  has  a  beautiful  face,  lively  sparkling 
eyes,  is  very  graceful,  and  has  a  good 
figure.  She  is  courteous,  wise,  and  cheer- 
ful, and  made  a  most  pleasing  effect  on 
all  who  saw  her."  Her  reception  was 
enthusiastic. 

From  the  date  we  have  mentioned 
till  the  10th  of  February,  which  was  the 
first  day  of  Lent,  the  marriage  festivities 
continued.  There  were  banquets,  balls, 
and  fetes — ^after  one  of  which  "  the  bride 
is  said  to  have  danced  many  Romanes- 
que and  Spanish  dances  to  the  sound  of 
the  tambourine ; "  and  there  were  many 


*  A  more  provoking  accident  happened  to  a 
page  sent  from  the  duke  with  a  message  to  the 
French  ambassador  when  approaching  each  other 
in  procession.  The  page's  horse,  scared  by  the 
trumpets  and  music,  leaped  with  him  into  the 
thick  mud  of  the  river,  giving  to  those  who  as- 
sisted him,  as  well  as  to  himself,  an  appearance 
destructive  of  the  dignified  solemnity  which  hia 
highness  considered  essential  to  such  occasions. 
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offerings  of  presents,  of  various  value  ; 
but,  in  accordance  with  the  duke's  well- 
known  tastes,  the  representations  given 
in  the  theatre  were  to  be  the  great  and  re- 
peated attraction.  In  preparing  these 
no  cost  or  labor  had  been  spared.  Five 
of  the  comedies  of  Plautus  had  been 
selected ;  of  which  four — the  "  Bac- 
chides,"  "  Miles,"  "  Asinaria,"  and  "  Ca- 
sina  " — were  performed.  The  first  niglit 
was  given  to  a  kind  of  prelude.  In  this 
two  of  the  actors  personated  Plautus 
and  £pidicus — why  Epidicus,  except  as 
a  favorite  character  with  its  author,  is 
not  very  clear ;  they  stood,  however,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  stage,  and  described 
in  verse  the  different  parts  to  ■  be  per- 
formed by  the  actors  and  the  actresses, 
who  were  now  brought  before  the 
audience  in  their  respective  costumes. 
Between  each  act  of  the  comedies  there 
was  to  be  a  moresca,  or  kind  of  ballet ; 
of  which  we  may  take  the  description 
of  the  first  as  a  specimen. 

"  It  represented  ten  warriors,  who 
marched  forward  and  presented  them- 
selves to  the  audience.  They  were  arm- 
ed after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  some 
with  large  knives,  others  with  maces  and 
two-handed  swords,  and  all  with  dag- 
gers. Having  made  their  obeisance, 
they  commenced  a  dance  to  the  sound  of 
'music;  then  suddenly  they  divided  them- 
selves into  two  parties,  and  in  panto- 
mime they  expressed  their  wish  to  kill 
each  other,  and  immediately  fell  to  blows, 
each  blow  being  struck  in  time  with  the 
music.  Then  those  who  were  armed 
with  maces  threw  them  way,  and  all 
drawing  their  swords,  stabbed  (colpi  di 
punta)  at  each  other  with  great  dexteri- 
ty, dancing  the  whole  of  the  time.  At 
a  given  signal  they  threw  down  their 
swords,  and,  taking  their  daggers,  attack- 
ed each  other.  At  another  signal  of 
music,  one-half  of  the  number  fell  on 
the  earth  as  if  wounded,  while  the 
others,  with  the  daggers  in  their  hands, 
stood  over  them.  The  conquerors  then 
bound  their  prisoners,  and  conducted 
them  off  the  stage."  In  other  of  these 
ballets  Moors  were  introduced;  one  of 
them  was  something  veiy  like  the  legend 
of  St.  George ;  in  others  were  men  bear- 
ing illuminated  lanterns  on  their  heads, 
or  satyrs,  nymphs,  and  subjects  of  rural 
life ;  and  such  were  the  interludes  given 
between  each  act  of  the  comedies.    We 


cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  the 
performances  at  the  theatre  occupied  five 
hours ;  and  as  they  were  not  the  only 
amusements,  it  must  have  been  fatiguing 
work.  To  trace  the  morescas  to  their 
origin  Mr.  Gilbert  thinks  would  be  some- 
what difiicult.  The  Pyrrhic  dance  might 
have  been  imitated  in  those  of  a  warlike 
character ;  but  whatever  may  have  been 
their  origin,  we  may  consider  them  alto- 
gether as  the  rude  models  of  the  modern 
ballet  d'action. 
Apart  from  these  buffooneries,  he  re- 

fards  it  as  proving  a  high  state  of  Te- 
nement and  cultivation  that  an  audience 
taken  ^'  from  the  higher  and  middle 
classes  "  should  ^'  have  enjoyed  in  Latin  " 
the  comedies  of  Plautus,  even  with  "  the 
aid  of  the  descriptions  given  by  the  ac- 
tor who,  dressed  as  Plautus  himself,  stood 
b^  the  proscenium  to  explain  the  more 
difiicult  and  intricate  passages."  But 
is  it  certain  that  they  really  were  acted 
in  Latin  ?  Twenty  years  before  this  the 
duke  had  signalized  his  revival  of  the 
drama  by  translations  which  made 
Plautus  intelligible  to  the  people.  One 
of  these  comedies — the  "  MensBchini  " — 
he  had  translated  himself;  and  the 
"  Casina,"  which  was  among  those  now 
performed,  had  been  translated,  at  the 
time  referred  to,  by  Berardo. 

With  the  arrival  of  Lent,  the  illustri- 
ous and  distinguished  guests  took  their 
departure ;  and  from  this  point  com- 
mences Lucrezia's  life  of  purity  and  good- 
ness at  Ferrara.  But  Mr.  Gilbert's  suo- 
ceeding  chaptera  are  more  the  country's 
annals  than  her  own.  Indeed,  through- 
out his  work  he  carries  us  backwards  and 
forwards  to  portions  of  its  history  in  a 
somewhat  erratic  manner.  He  may  be 
pardoned,  however,  for  he  tells  much 
that  is  curious  and  interesting.  In  many 
things  the  sixteenth  century  seems  to 
have  made  little  advance  beyond  its  pre- 
decessor. Medicine  could  scarcely  have 
been  in  so  low  a  state  in  the  tune  of 
Leoniceno  as  when,  in  [1542  ?],  a  diploma 
was  given  by  the  Judex  Sapientum  to  the 
mountebank  who  swallowed  a  hash  of 
live  toads,  that  he  might  show  the  virtue 
of  his  antidote  against  poison,  and  who 
professed,  and  was  believed,  to  cure  in- 
curable diseases  ;  or  when  scorpions  and 
vipers  (sometimes  adulterated  with  earth- 
worms) were  made  into  remedies  for  the 
plague.    Nor  could  mechanics  have  been 
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much  progressing  when  the  public  clock, 
in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  castle,  was 
worked  not  by  machinery^  bat  by  a  man 
stationed  inside,  who  regulated  the  pro- 
gression of  its  hands  by  an  hour-glass 
placed  before  him.    He  was  considered 
an  official  of  some  importance,  well  paid, 
and  well  punished  for  any  dereliction  of 
duty ;    but  the  contrivance  he  superin- 
tended reminds  us  very  much  of  "  the 
Dutchman's  weathercock.'*    Some  of  the 
police  regulations  were   excellent.      It 
was  forbidden  to  give  to  mendicants,  and 
both   the  giver  and  receiver  were  pun- 
ishable.    The  better  course,  provided 
and  enjoined,  was  to  send  them  to  the 
proper  authority,   who   would  provide 
them  either  with  food  or  labor. 

Other  matters  were  not  so  well  order- 
ed.    The  unfortunate  debtor  was  treated 
as  a  criminal.     He  was  not  only  imprison- 
ed, but  carted  round  the  city,  or  exposed 
upon  a  scaffold.    It  is  not,  however,  for 
Englishmen  to  say  much  upon  this  point. 
Our  own  practice  has  very  slowly  been 
becoming  more  civilized.     In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  there  was,  at 
one  of  our  seaports,  the  remains  of  a 
feudal  castle,  nsed  as  a  jail,  in  one  of  the 
dungeons  of  which,  scarcely  lighted,  and 
not  at  all  ventilated,  was  a  poor  wretch 
who,  under  the  mesne  process,  was  con- 
fined on  what  was  literally  mere  suapu 
cion  of  debt.    At  the  foot  of  the  stone 
staircase  which  led  to  his  dungeon,  was  a 
great  he-goat,  which  the  official  visitor 
was  informed  was  placed  there  to  take 
away  the  bad  smell!  ^'Similia  similibus 
curantur." 
A  chapter  of  the  second  volnme  is 

fiven  to  the  life  and  character  of  Duke 
Ircole;  and  to  many  of  his  admirable 
qualities,  both  of  mind  and  person,  it 
does  justice.  "  Of  his  history,"  it  is 
said,  "  prior  to  his  elevation  to  the  duke- 
dom, little  is  known."  Yet  more  than 
one  of  the  chroniclers  could  have  sup- 
plied it,  if  looked  for ;  and  there  are  ref- 
erences to  it  both  in  the  text  and  notes 
of  a  volume  of  "Memoirs"  which  we 
noticed  in  our  number  for  last  February. 
Much  of  his  youth  was  passed  in  Naples 
as  the  cavaliere  *'  senza  panra "  of  the 
court  of  Ferdinand,  and  in  his  service  as 
a  leader.  In  the  volume  we  refer  to,  his 
part  in  restoring  the  legitimate  drama  is 
placed  be)  ond  a  doubt,  and  the  question 
as  to   his  scholarship,  which   is  again 


raised  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  is  also  disposed  of, 
even  if  it  had  not  already  been  by  Tira- 
boschi  and  Paaizzi.     "  Sappiamo  "  (says 
the  earlv  historian  of  Naples,  in  address- 
ing him)  "  tutti  noi  che  in  la  vostra  corte 
versiamo,  niuna  historia  quasi  Latina  o 
Greca  trovarsi  che  Y.  S.  letta  e  intesa 
con  diligentia  non  habbi."     By  the  aid 
of  skilful    engineering:,    he     converted 
deadly  swamps  into  healthy  and  pro- 
ductive lands;  and  it   was  his  pride  to 
embellish  a  capital  which,  during  his 
reign,  had  doubled  its  population.    But 
his  people  often  grumbled  at  the  addi- 
tional taxation  which  this  entailed ;  for 
subjects  generally  are  apt  to  forget  that 
all  kinds  of  progress  must  be  paid  for. 
The  summer  of  1505  was  his  last.     A 
journey  that  he  had  intended  to  have 
made  into  France,  with  a  splendid  reti- 
nue, excited  the  jealousy  of  some  of  the 
Italian  powers,  and  having  been  recalled, 
through  them,  by  messengers  irom  the 
Pope,  he    proceeded  no    further  than 
Milan,  where  he  was  entertained  with 
great    magnificence.     His  health    soon 
afterwards  failed;  yet,   with  his  usual 
tastes,  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  attending  some  splendid  f(3tes 
at  Mantua,  and  ^om  thence   (in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  vow)  he  determined  to  pro- 
ceed to  Florence.     He  accomplished  it 
with  difficulty,  having  been  carried  in  a 
litter;  and  returning  to  Ferrara  weak 
and  exhausted  by  the  effort,  he  died  a 
few   weeks  afterwards,  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alfonso, 
who  reigned  with  the  same  good  and 
bad  fortunes  as  his  father.  There  was 
magnificence  and  misery,  loyalty  and  dis- 
content, and  his  territory  was  again  in- 
vaded by  the  Venetians,  who  were  de- 
feated by  the  skill  and  gallantry  of  Ari- 
osto's  friend,  the  fiery  Cardinal  Ippolito. 
Alfonso  himself,  with  equal  courage  and 
success,  repelled  their  renewed  attacks ; 
and  it  was  by  his  artillery,  which  he 
had  long  been  carefully  improving,  that 
his  brilliant  victories  were  gained. 

If  it  were  our  present  object,  we 
might  say  much  of  Alfonso  himself.  He 
had  many  excellent  qualities ;  and  if  his 
people  oflen  suffered,  it  was  not  from 
any  fault  of  his,  but  from  war,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine. 

In  1519  he  had  to  bear  a  great  calam- 
ity by  the  death,  in  childbed,  of  his  wife 
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Lucrezia.  Her  blameless  and  useful  life 
at  Ferrara  was  brought  to  an  early  close. 
That  it  was  really  a  blameless  and  use- 
ful life  we  have  abundant  evidence. 
She  was  kind  to  the  poor,  merciful  to 
the  guilty,  an  affectionate  wife,  and  a 
careful  and  devoted  mother ;  and  her  pi- 
ety was  a  constant  element  of  her  life, 
"though  never  standing  forth  in  an  of- 
fensive or  ostentatious  manner."  Of  her 
sincerity  she  gave  a  proof  in  the  relin- 
quishment of  her  jewels  ("  which  were 
celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  immense 
value  "),  to  be  pledged  "  as  security  for 
money  to  be  advanced  "  for  the  relief  of 
the  distresses  of  the  people. 

But  we  do  not  know  any  more  satis- 
factory testimony  to  her  character  than 
the  sisterly  intimacy  and  mutual  affec- 
tion between  herself  and  the  Marchio- 
ness of  Mantua,  one  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted and  virtuous  women  of  her  day. 
Lucrezia's  first  and  last  letters,  as  the 


wife  of  Alfonso,  were  addressed  to  her, 
and  their  constant  correspondence  (of 
which  much  is  still  in  existence)  beara 
equal  and  honorable  proof  not  merely  of 
the  kindly  regard,  but  of  the  charitable 
and  pious  feeling  of  them  both. 

We,  therefore,  have  the  same  diffi- 
culty as  Mr.  Roscoe  in  believing  it  possi- 
ble "  that  the  flagitious  and  abominable 
Lucrezia  Borgia  and  the  respectable  and 
honored  Duchess  of  Ferrara  could  be 
united  in  the  same  person." 

Though  it  is  hard  to  disentangle  our- 
selves from  the  traditions  of  centuries, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  wrong  has 
hitherto  been  done  to  her  memory  ;  and 
in  closing  our  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Gilbert's 
work,  we  are  reminded  of  the  late  Judge 
Crompton's  laconic  charge  to  a  jury: 
"The  facts,  gentlemen,  are  now  before 
you.  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  you 
think  the  prisoner  guilty. 


■  ♦* 
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The  Gulf  Stream  has  recently  attracted 
a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  our  men 
of  science.  The  abnormal  character  of 
the  weather  which  we  experienced  last 
winter  has  had  something  to  do  with  this. 
The  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  upon 
our  climate,  and  the  special  influence 
which  it  is  assumed  to  exercise  in  miti- 
gating the  severity  of  our  winters,  have 
been  so  long  recognized,  that  meteorolo- 
gists began  to  inquire  what  changes 
could  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  great  current  to  account  for  so  re- 
markable a  winter  as  the  last.  But  it 
happened  also  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  early  in  the 
present  year  the  very  existence  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  was  called  in  question,  just 
when  meteorologists  were  disposed  to 
asiiiigntoit  effects  of  unusual  importance. 
Ana  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
whether  there  is  in  truth  a  Gulf  Stream 
— or  rather  whether  our  shores  are  visit- 
ed by  a  current  which  merits  such  a 
name — a  variety  of  interesting  facts  were 
adduced,  which  were  either  before  un- 
known or  had  attracted  little  attention. 
As  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  same  soci- 
ety these  doubts  have  been  renewed,  we 
propose  to  examine  briefly,  in  the  first 


place,  a  few  of  the  considerations  which 
have  been  urged  against  the  existence  of 
a  current  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
neighborhood  of  our  shores ;  and  then, 
having  rehabilitated  the  reputation  of 
this  celebrated  ocean  river — as  we  be- 
lieve we  shall  be  able  to  do — we  shall 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
processes  by  which  the  current-system  of 
the  North  Atlantic  is  set  and  maintained 
in  motion. 

In  reality  the  Gulf  Stream  is  only  a 
part  of  a  system  of  oceanic  circulation  ; 
but  in  deahng  with  the  arguments  which 
have  been  urged  against  its  very  exist- 
ence, we  may  confine  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  according  to  the  views 
which  had  been  accepted  for  more  than 
a  century,  tliere  is  a  stream  of  water 
which,  running  out  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
through  the  Narrows  of  Bemini,  flows 
along  the  shores  of  the  United  States  to 
Newfoundland,  and  thence  right  across 
the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  is  this  last  fact  which  is  now 
called  in  question.  The  existence  of  a 
current  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of 
Newfoundland  is  conceded,  but  the  fact 
that  the  stream  flows  onward  to  our 
shores  is  denied. 
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The  point  on  which  most  stress  is 
placed  is  the  shallowness  of  the  passage 
called  the  "  Bernini  Narrows,"  through 
which  it  is  assumed  that  the  whole  of 
the  gulf-current  must  pass.  This  pass- 
age has  a  width  of  about  forty  miles, 
and  a  depth  of  little  more  than  six  hun- 
dred yards.  The  current  which  flows 
through  it  is  perhaps  little  more  than 
thirty  miles  in  width,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  depth.  It  is  asked,  with  some 
appearance  of  reason,  how  this  narrow 
current  can  be  looked  upon  as  the  parent 
of  that  wide  stream  which  is  supposed  to 
traverse  the  Atlantic  with  a  mean  width 
of  some  five  or  six  hundred  miles.  In- 
deed a  much  greater  width  has  been  as- 
signed to  it,  though  on  mistaken  grounds : 
for  it  has  been  remarked  that  since  waifs 
and  strays  from  the  tropics  are  found  up- 
on the  shores  of  Portugal,  as  well  as 
upon  those  of  Greenland,  we  must  ascribe 
to  the  current  a  span  equal  to  the  enor- 
mous space  separating  these  places. 
But  the  circumstance  here  dwelt  upon 
can  clearly  be  explained  in  another  way. 
We  know  that  of  two  pieces  of  wood 
thrown  into  the  Thames  at  Richmond, 
one  might  be  picked  up  at  Putney  and 
the  other  at  Gravesend.  Yet  we  do  not 
conclude  that  the  width  of  the  Thames 
is  equal  to  the  distance  separating  Put- 
ney from  Gravesend.  And  doubtless 
the  tropical  waifs  which  have  been  pick- 
ed up  on  the  shores  of  Greenland  and  of 
Portugal  have  found  their  way  thither 
by  circuitous  courses,  and  not  by  direct 
transmission  along  opposite  edges  of  the 
great  gulf-current. 

But  certainly  the  difficulty  associated 
with  the  narrowness  of  the  Bemini  cur- 
rent is  one  deserving  of  careful  attention. 
Are  we  free  to  identify  a  current  six  hun- 
dred miles  in  width  with  one  which  is  but 
thirty  miles  wide,  and  not  very  deep? 
An  mcrease  of  width  certainly  not  less 
than  thirty  fold  would  appear  to  corre- 
spond to  a  proportionate  diminution  of 
depth.  And  remembering  that  it  is  only 
near  the  middle  of  the  Narrows  that  the 
Gulf  Stream  has  a  depth  of  four  hundred 
yards,  we  could  scarcely  assign  to  the 
wide  current  in  the  mid- Atlantic  a  great- 
er depth  than  ten  or  twelve  yards.  This 
depth  seems  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  the  enormous  lateral  extension  of  the 
current. 

But  besides  that  even  this  considera- 
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tion  would  not  suffice  to  disprove  the 
existence  of  a  current  in  the  mid -Atlan- 
tic, an  important  circtunstance  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  The  current  in  .the 
Narrows  flows  with  great  velocity,  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  four  or  five  miles  an 
hour.  As  the  current  grows  wider  it 
flows  more  sedately  ;  and  opposite  Cape 
Hatteras  its  velocity  is  already  reduced 
to  little  more  than  three  miles  an  hour. 
In  the  mid-Atlantic  the  current  may  be 
assumed  to  flow  at  a  rate  little  exceed- 
ing a  mile  per  hour,  at  the  outside.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  circumstance  which  suf- 
fices to  remove  a  large  part  of  the  dif- 
ficulty arij?ing  from  the  narrowness  of  the 
Bemini  current,  and  we  can  at  once  in- 
crease our  estimate  of  the  depth  of  the 
mid-Atlantic  current  five-fold. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  has  long  been 
understood  that  the  current  which  pass- 
es out  through  the  Narrows  of  Bemini 
corresponds  to  the  portion  of  the  great 
equatorial  current  which  passes  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  between  the  West  In- 
dian Islands.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
barrier  formed  by  those  islands  serves  to 
divert  a  large  portion  of  the  equatorial 
current.  The  portion  thus  diverted 
finds  its  way,  we  may  assume,  along  the 
outside  of  the  West  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  thus  joins  the  other  portion, — which 
has  in  the  meantime  made  the  circuit  of 
the  gulf, — as  it  issues  from  the  Bemini 
Straits.  All  the  maps  in  which  the 
Atlantic  currents  are  depicted  present 
precisely  such  an  outside  current  as  we 
have  here  spoken  of,  and  most  of  them 
assign  to  it  a  width  exceeding  that  of 
the  Bemini  current.  Indeed,  were  it  not 
for  the  doubts  which  the  recent  discus- 
sions have  thrown  upon  all  the  currents 
charted  by  seamen,  we  should  have  been 
content  to  point  to  this  outside  current 
as  shown  in  the  maps.  As  it  is,  we  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  show  that  such  a 
current  must  necessarily  have  an  exist- 
ence, since  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the 
influence  of  the  West  Indian  Isles  in 
partially  damming  up  the  passage  along 
which  the  equatorial  current  would 
otherwise  find  its  way  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Whatever  portion  of  the  great 
current  is  thus  diverted  must  find  a 
passage  elsewhere,  and  no  passage  exists 
for  it  save  along  the  outside  of  the  West 
Indian  Isles. 

The  possibility  that  the  wide  cuiTent, 
35 
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which  has  been  assumed  to  traverse  the 
mid-Atlantic,  raay  be  associated  with  the 
waters  which  flow  from  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, either  through  the  Narrows  or  round 
the  outside  of  the  barrier  formed  by  the 
West  Indies,  has  thus  been,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  satisfactorily  established.  But  we 
now  have  to  consider  difficulties  which 
have  been  supposed  to  encounter  our 
current  on  its  passage  from  the  Gulf  to 
the  mid- Atlantic. 

Northwards,  along  the  shores  of  the 
United  States,  the  current  has  been  tra- 
ced by  the  singular  blueness  of  its  waters 
until  it  has  reached  the  neighborhood  of 
Newfoundland.  Over  a  part  of  this 
course,  indeed,  the  waters  of  the  current 
are  of  indigo  blue,  and  so  clearly  marked 
that  their  hne  of  junction  with  the  ordi- 
nary sea-water  can  be  traced  by  the  eye. 
"  Often,"  says  Captain  Maury,  "  one- 
half  of  a  vessel  may  be  perceived  floating 
in  Gulf  Stream  water,  while  the  other 
half  is  in  common  water  of  the  sea, — so 
sharp  is  the  line,  and  such  the  want  of 
affinity  between  the  waters,  and  such, 
too,  the  reluctance,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
part  of  those  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  min- 
gle with  the  littoral  waters  of  the  sea." 

But  it  is  now  denied  that  there  is  any 
current  beyond  the  neighborhood  of 
Newfoundland, — or  that  the  warm  tem- 
perature, which  has  characterized  the 
waters  of  the  current  up  to  this  point,  can 
be  detected  farther  out. 

It  is  flrst  noticed  that,  as  the  gulf  cur- 
rent must  reach  the  neighborhood  of  New- 
foundland with  a  north-easterly  motion, 
and,  if  it  ever  reached  the  shores  of  the 
British  Isles,  would  have  to  travel 
thither  with  an  almost  due  easterly  mo- 
tion, there  is  a  change  of  direction  to  be 
accounted  for.  This,  however,  is  an  old, 
and  we  had  supposed  exploded,  fallacy. 
The  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  from  the 
Bemini  Straits  to  the  British  Isles  cor- 
responds exactly  with  that  which  is  due 
to  the  combined  effects  of  the  motion  of 
the  water,  and  that  of  the  earth  upon  its 
axis.  Florida  being  much  nearer  than 
Ireland  to  the  equator,  has  a  much  more 
rapid  easterly  motion.  Therefore,  as  the 
current  gets  farther  and  farther  north, 
the  effect  of  the  easterly  motion  thus  im- 
parted to  it  begin&  to  show  itself  more 
and  more,  until  the  current  is  gradually 
changed  from  a  north-easterly  to  an  al- 
most easterly  stream.   The  process  is  the 


exact  converse  of  that  by  which  the  air- 
currents  from  the  north  gradually  change 
into  the  north-westerly  trade  winds  as 
they  get  farther  south. 

But  it  is  further  remarked  that  as  the 
current  passes  out  beyond  the  shelter  of 
Newfoundland,  it  is  impinged  upon  by 
those  cold  currents  from  the  Arctic  seas, 
which  are  known  to  be  continually  flow- 
ing out  of  Baffin's  Bay  and  down  the 
eastern  shores  of  Greenland ;  and  it  is 
contended  that  these  currents  suffice, 
not  merely  to  break  up  the  gulf- current, 
but  so  to  cool  its  waters  that  they  could 
produce  no  effect  upon  the  climate  of 
this  country  if  they  ever  reached  its 
neighborhood. 

Here,  again,  we  must  remark  that  we 
are  dealing  with  no  new  discovery.  Cap- 
tain Maury  has  already  remarked  upon 
this  peculiarity.  "At  the  very  season 
of  the  year,"  he  says,  "  when  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  rushing  in  greatest  volume 
through  the  Straits  of  Florida,  and  has- 
tening to  the  north  with  the  greatest  ra- 
pidity, there  is  a  cold  stream  from  Baf- 
fin's Bay,  Labrador,  and  the  coasts  of  the 
north,  ininning  south  with  equal  velocity. 

One  part  of  it  underruns  the  Gulf 

Stream,  as  is  shown  by  the  icebergs 
which  are  carried  in  a  direction  tending 
across  its  course."  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
in  fact,  that  this  last  circumstance  indi- 
cates the  manner  in  which  the  main  con- 
test between  the  two  currents  is  settled. 
A  portion  of  the  Arctic  current  finds  its 
way  between  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the 
continent  of  America  ;  and  this  portion, 
though  narrow,  has  a  very  remarkable 
effect  in  increasing  the  coldness  of  the 
>Amencan  winters.  But  the  main  part, 
heavier,  by  reason  of  its  coldness,  than 
'the  surrounding  water,  sinks  beneath  the 
43urface.  And  the  well-known  fact  men- 
.tioned  by  Maury,  that  icebergs  have 
been  seen  stemming  the  Gulf  Stream,  suf- 
fices to  show  how  comparatively  shallow 
that  current  is  at  this  distance  from  its 
source,  and  thus  aids  to  remove  a  diffi- 
culty which  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  deal  with. 

Doubtless  the  cooling  influence  of  the 
Arctic  currents  is  appreciable;  but  it 
wotild  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this 
influence  can  suffice  to  deprive  the  gulf- 
current  of  its  distinctive  waimth.  It*  all 
the  effect  of  the  cold  current  were  ope- 
rative on  the  Gulf  Stream  alone  we  might 
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suppose  that,  despite  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  comparatively  warm  water  which 
is  continually  being  carried  northwards, 
the  current  would  be  reduced  to  the  tem; 
perature  of  the  suiTounding  water.  But 
this  is  not  so.  The  Arctic  current  not 
only  cools  the  gulf-current,  but  the  sur- 
rounding water  also, — ^possibly  to  a 
greater  extent,  for  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  a  bed  of  common  sea-water 
separates  the  two  main  currents  from 
each  other.  Thus  the  characteristic  dif- 
ference of  temperature  remains  unaffec- 
ted. But  in  reality  we  may  assume  that 
the  cooling  effect  actually  exercised  by 
the  Arctic  current  upon  the  neighboring 
sea  is  altogether  disproportionate  to  the 
immense  amount  of  heat  continually  be- 
ing carried  northwards  by  the  Gulf 
Stream.  It  is  astonishing  how  unreadily 
two  sea-currents  interchange  their  tem- 
peratures,— to  use  a  somewhat  inexact 
mode  of  expression.  The  very  fact  that 
the  littoral  current  of  the  United  States 
is  so  cold, — a  fact  thoroughly  established, 
— shows  how  little  warmth  this  current 
has  drawn  from  the  neighboring  seas. 
Another  fact,  mentioned  by  Captain 
Maury,  bears  in  a  very  interesting  man- 
ner upon  this  peculiarity.  He  says,  "  if 
any  vessel  will  take  up  her  position  a 
little  to  the  northward  of  Bermuda,  and 
steering  thence  for  the  Capes  of  Vir- 
ginia, will  try  the  water-thermometer  all 
the  way  at  short  intervals,  she  will  find 
its  reading  to  be  now  higher,  now  lower ; 
and  the  observer  will  discover  that  he 
has  been  crossing  streak  afler  streak  of 
warm  and  cool  water  in  regular  alterna- 
tions." Each  portion  maintains  its  own 
temperature  even  in  the  case  of  such 
warm  streaks  as  these,  all  belonging  to 
one  cuiTent. 

Similar  considerations  dispose  of  the 
arguments  which  have  been  founded  on 
the  temperature  of  the  sea-bottom.  It 
has  been  proved  that  the  living  creatures 
which  people  the  lower  depths  of  the  sea, 
exist  under  circumstances  which  evi- 
dence a  perfect  uniformity  of  tempera- 
ture ;  and  arguments  on  the  subject  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  have  been  derived  from 
the  evidence  of  what  is  termed  a  mini- 
mum thermometer, — that  is,  a  thermom- 
eter which  will  indicate  the  lowest  tem- 
perature it  has  been  exposed  to, — let 
down  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  All 
such     arguments,     whether     adduced 


against  or  in  favor  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
theory,  may  be  held  to  be  futile,  since 
the  thermometer  in  its  descent  may  pass 
through  several  submarine  currents  of 
different  temperature. 

Lastly,  an  argument  has  been  urged 
against  the  warming  effects  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  upon  our  climate  which  requires 
to  be  considered  with  some  attention. 
It  is  urged  that  the  warmth  derived 
from  so  shallow  a  current  as  the  Gulf 
Stream  must  be,  by  the  time  it  has  reach- 
ed our  shores,  could  not  provide  an 
amount  of  heat  sufficient  to  affect  our  cli- 
mate to  any  appreciable  extent.  The 
mere  neighborhood  of  this  water  at  a 
temperature  slightly  higher  than  that 
due  to  the  latitude,  could  not,  it  is  urged, 
affect  the  temperature  of  the  inland 
counties  at  all. 

This  argument  is  founded  on  a  misap- 
prehension of  the  beautiful  arrangement 
by  which  nature  carries  heat  from  one 
region  to  distribute  it  over  another. 
Over  the  surface  of  the  whole  current 
the  process  of  evaporation  is  going  on  at 
a  greater  rate  than  over  the  neighboring 
seas,  because  the  waters  of  the  current 
are  warmer  than  those  which  surround 
them.  The  vapor  thus  rising  above  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  presently  wafted  by  the 
south-westerly  winds  to  our  shores  and 
over  our  whole  land.  But  as  it  thus 
reaches  a  region  of  comparative  cold  the 
vapor  is  condensed, — that  is,  turned  into 
fog,  or  mist,  or  cloud,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  during  this  change 
that  it  gives  out  the  heat  it  has  brought 
with  it  from  the  Gulf  Stream.  For  pre- 
cisely as  the  evaporation  of  water  is  a 
process  requiring  heat,  the  change  of 
vaj>or  into  water, — whether  in  the  form 
of  fog,  mist,  cloud,  or  rain, — ^is  a  process 
in  which  heat  is  given  out.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  south-westerly  wind,  the  com- 
monest wind  we  have,  brings  clouds  and 
fogs  and  rain  to  us  from  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  with  them  biings  the  Gulf  Stream 
warmth. 

Why  the  south-westerly  winds  should 
be  so  common,  and  how  it  is  that  over 
the  Gulf  Stream  there  is  a  sort  of  air- 
channel  along  which  winds  come  to  us 
as  if  by  their  natural  pathway,  we  have 
not  space  here  to  inquire.  The  subject 
is  full  of  interest,  but  it  does  not  belong 
to  the  question  we  are  considering. 

It  would  seem  that  a  mechanism  involv- 
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lag  the  motion  of  such  enormous  masses 
of  water  as  the  cuiTent-system  of  the  At- 
lantic should  depend  on  the  operation 
of  very  evident  laws.  Yet  a  variety  of 
contradictory  hypotheses  have  been  put 
forward  from  time  to  time  respecting 
this  system  of  circulation,  and  even  now 
the  scientific  world  is  divided  between 
two  opposing  theories. 

Of  old  the  Mississippi  river  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  parent  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  It  was  noticed  that  the  current 
flows  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  this  fact  was  considered  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  strange  theory  that 
a  river  can  give  birth  to  an  ocean-current. 

It  was  easy,  however,  to  overthrow 
this  theory.  Captain  Livingston  showed 
that  the  volume  of  water  which  is  pour- 
ed out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  form 
of  an  ocean-stream  is  more  than  a  thou- 
sand times  greater  than  the  volume  pour- 
ed into  the  gulf  by  the  Mississippi  river. 

Having  overthrown  the  old  theory  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  Captain  Livingston  at- 
tempted to  set  up  one  which  is  equally 
unfounded.  He  ascribed  the  current  to 
the  sun's  apparent  yearly  motion  and 
the  influence  he  exerts  on  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic.  A  sort  of  yearly  tide  is 
conceived,  according  to  this  theory,  to 
be  the  true  parent  of  the  gulf-current. 
It  need  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  a 
phenomenon  whfch  remains  without 
change  through  the  winter  and  summer 
seasons  cannot  possibly  be  referred  to  the 
operation  of  such  a  cause  as  a  yearly  tide. 

It  is  to  Dr.  Franklin  that  we  owe  the 
first  theory  of  the  Gulf  Stream  which 
has  met  with  general  acceptance.  He 
held  that  the  Gulf  Stream  is  formed  by 
the  outflow  of  waters  which  have  been 
forced  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the 
trade-winds:  so  that  the  pressure  of 
these  winds  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  forms, 
according  to  Dr.  Franklin,  the  true  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Gulf  Stream  machinery. 
According  to  Maury,  this  theory  has 
**  come  to  be  the  most  generally  received 
opinion  in  the  mind  of  seafarmg  people." 
It  supplies  a  moving  force  of  undoubted 
efficiency.  We  know  that  as  the  trade- 
winds  travel  towards  the  equator  they 
lose  their  westerly  motion.  It  is  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  this  is  caused  by  fric- 
tion against  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  to 
which,  therefore,  a  corresponding  west- 
'erlv  motion  must  have  been  imparted. 


There  is  a  simplicity  about  Franklin's 
theory  which  commends  it  favorably  to 
our  consideration.  But  when  we  ex- 
amine it  somewhat  more  closely,  several 
very  decided  flaws  present  themselves  to 
our  attention. 

Consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  water  moved  by  the  sup- 
posed agency  of  the  winds.  Air  has  a 
weight, — volume  for  volume, — which  is 
IcFs  than  one  eight -hundredth  part  of 
that  of  water.  So  that  to  create  a  water- 
current,  an  air  current  more  than  eight 
hundred  times  as  large  and  of  equal 
velocity  must  expend  the  whole  of  its 
motion.  Now  the  trade-winds  are 
gentle  winds,  their  velocity  scarcely 
exceeding  in  general  that  of  the  more 
swiftly-moving  portions  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  But  even  assigning  to  them  a 
velocity  four  times  as  great,  we  still 
want  an  air-current  two  hundred  times 
as  large  as  the  water-current.  And  the 
former  must  give  up  the  whole  of  its 
motion,  which  in  the  case  of  so  elastic 
a  substance  as  air,  would  hardly  happen, 
the  upper  air  being  unlikely  to  be  much 
affected  by  the  motion  of  the  lower. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  all.  If  the 
trade-winds  blew  throughout  the  year 
we  might  be  disposed  to  recognize  their 
influence  upon  the  Gulf  Stream  as  a 
paramount  if  not  the  sole  one.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  Captain  Maury  states 
that,  "With  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  average  number  of  days  during  the 
year  that  the  north-east  trade-winds  of 
the  Atlantic  operate  upon  the  currents 
between  twenty-five  degrees  north  lati- 
tude and  the  equator,  log-books  contain- 
ing no  less  than  380,284  observations  on 
the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind  in 
that  ocean  were  examined.  The  data 
thus  afforded  were  carefully  compared 
and  discussed.  The  results  show  that 
within  these  latitudes, — and  on  the 
average, — the  wind  from  the  north-east 
is  in  excess  of  the  winds  from  the  south- 
west only  111  days  out  of  the  365. 
*'  Now,  can  the  north-east  trades,"  he 
pertinently  asks,  "by  blowing  for  less 
than  one-third  of  the  time,  cause  the 
Gulf  Stream  to  run  all  the  time,  and 
without  varying  its  velocity  either  to 
their  force  or  to  their  prevalence  ?  " 

And  be^des  this  we  have  to  consider 
that  no  part  of  the  Gulf  Stream  flows 
strictly  before  the  trade- winds.     Where 
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the  current  flows  most  rapirlly,  namely, 
in  the  Karrows  of  B^inini,  it  sets 
against  the  wind,  and  for  hundreds  of 
miles  after  it  enters  the  Atlantic  "it 
runs,"  says  Maury,  "  right  in  the  wind's 
eye."  It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
current  of  air  directed  with  considerable 
force  against  the  surface  of  still  water, 
has  not  the  power  of  generating  a  cur- 
rent which  can  force  its  way  far  through 
the  resisting  fluid.  If  this  were  so,  we 
might  understand  how  the  current, 
originating  in  sub-tropical  regions,  could 
force  its  way  onward  after  the  moving 
force  had  ceased  to  act  upon  it,  and 
even  carry  the  waters  of  the  current 
right  against  the  wind,  after  leaving  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  But  experience  is 
wholly  opposed  to  this  view.  The  most 
energetic  currents  are  quickly  dispersed 
-when  they  reach  a  wide  expanse  of  still 
water.  For  example,  the  Niagara  below 
the  falls  is  an  immense  and  rapid  river. 
Yet  when  it  reaches  Lake  Ontario, 
"instead  of  preserving  its  character  as  a 
d'lstinct  and  well-defined  stream  for 
several  hundred  miles,  it  spreads  itself 
out,  and  its  waters  are  immediately  lost 
in  those  of  the  lake."  Here  again  the 
question  asked  by  Maury  bears  per- 
tinently on  the  subject  we  are  consider- 
ing. "  Why,"  he  says,  "  should  not  the 
Gulf  Stream  do  the  same  ?  It  gradually 
enlarges  itself,  it  is  true ;  but,  instead  of 
mingling  with  the  ocean  by  broad 
spreading,  as  the  immense  rivers  de- 
scending into  the  northern  lakes  do,  its 
waters,  like  a  stream  of  oil  in  the  ocean, 
preserve  a  distinctive  character  for 
more  than  three  thousand  miles." 

The  only  other  theory  which  has  been 
considered  in  recent  times  to  account 
satisfactorily  for  all  the  features  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  mechanism  was  put  for- 
ward, we  believe,  by  Captain  Maury. 
In  this  theory,  the  motive  power  of  the 
whole  system  of  oceanic  circulation  is 
held  to  be  the  action  of  the  sun's  heat 
upon  the  waters  of  the  sea.  We  recog- 
nize two  contrary  efleols  as  the  imme- 
diate results  of  the  sun's  action.  In  the 
first  place,  by  warming  the  equatorial 
waters,  it  tends  to  make  them  lighter ; 
in  the  second  place,  by  causing  evapora- 
tion, it  renders  them  salter,  and  so  tends 
to  make  them  heavier.  We  have  to 
inquire  which  form  of  action  is  most 
eflfective.    The  inquiry  would  be  some- 


what difficult,  if  we  had  not  the  evidence 
of  the  sea  itself  to  supply  an  answer. 
For  it  is  an  inquiry  to  which  ordinary 
experimental  processes  would  not  be 
applicable.  We  must  accept  the  fact 
that  the  heated  water  from  the  equa- 
torial seas  actually  does  float  upon  the 
cooler  portions  of  the  Atlantic,  as 
evidence  that  the  action  of  the  sun 
results  in  making    the    water    lighter. 

Now,  Maury  says  that  the  water  thus 
lightened  must  flow  over  and  form  a 
surface-current  towards  the  poles; 
while  the  cold  and  heavy  water  from 
the  polar  seas,  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the 
temperate  zone,  must  sink  and  form  a 
submarine  current.  He  recognizes  in 
these  facts  the  mainspring  of  the  whole 
system  of  oceanic  circulation.  If  a  long 
trough  be  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments, and  we  fill  one  with  oil  and  the 
other  with  water,  and  then  remove  the 
dividing  plate,  we  shall  see  the  oil 
rushing  over  the  water  at  one  end  of  the 
trough,  and  the  water  rushing  under  the 
oil  at  the  other.  And  if  we  further 
conceive  that  oil  is  continually  being 
added  at  that  end  of  the  trough 
originally  filled  with  oil,  while  water  is 
continually  added  to  the  other,  it  is 
clear  that  the  system  of  currents  would 
continue  in  action :  that  is,  there  would 
be  a  continual  flow  of  oil  in  one  direc- 
tion along  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
of  water  in  the  contrary  direction  under 
neath  the  oil. 

But  Sir  John  Herschel  maintains  that 
no  such  effects  as  Maury  describes  could 
follow  the  action  of  the  sun's  heat  upon 
the  equatorial  waters.  He  argues  thus : 
Granting  that  these  waters  become  light- 
er and  expand  in  volume,  yet  they  can 
only  move  upwards,  downwards,  or  side- 
ways. There  can  be  nothing  to  cause 
either  of  the  two  first  forms  of  motion, 
and  as  for  motion  sideways,  it  can  only 
result  from  the  gradual  slope  caused  by 
the  bulging  of  the  equatorial  waters. 
He  proceeds  to  show  that  this  slope  is 
so  slight  that  we  cannot  look  upon  it  as 
competent  to  form  any  sensible  current 
from  the  equatorial  towards  the  polar 
seas.  And  even  if  it  could,  he  says,  the 
water  thus  flowing  off  would  have  an 
eastward  instead  of  westward  motion, 
precisely  as  the  counter- trade- winds 
blowing  from  equatorial  to  polar/egions 
have  an  eastward  motion. 
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It  is  singular  how  completely  the  sup- 
porter of  each  rival  view  has  succeeded 
m  overthrowing  the  arguments  of  his 
opponent.  Certainly  Maury  has  shown 
with  complete  success  that  the  incon- 
stant trade-winds  cannot  account  for  the 
constant  gulf  current  which  does  not 
even  flow  before  them,  but, — in  places, 
— exactly  against  their  force.  And  the 
reasoning  of  Sir  John  Herschel  seems 
equally  cogent,  fur  certaiuly  the  flow  of 
water  from  equatorial  towards  polar 
regions  ought  from  the  first  to  have  an 
eastward,  instead  of  a  westward  motion  ; 
whereas  the  equatorial  current,  of  which 
the  Gulf  Stream  is  but  the  continuation, 
flows  from  east  to  west,  right  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Equally  strange  is  it  to  find  that  each 
of  these  eminent  men,  having  read  the 
arguments  of  the  other,  reasserts,  but 
does  not  effectually  defend,  his  own 
theory,  and  repeats  with  even  more  dam- 
aging effect  his  arguments  against  the 
rival  view. 

Yet  one  or  other  theory  must  at  least 
point  to  the  true  view,  for  the  Atlantic 
IS  subject  to  no  other  agencies  which  can 
for  a  moment  be  held  to  account  for  a 
phenomenon  of  such  magnificence  as  the 
Oulf  Stream. 

It  appears  to  us  that,  on  a  close  exam- 
ination of  the  Gulf  Stream  mechanism, 
the  true  mainspring  of  its  motion  be- 
comes apparent.  Compelled  to  reject 
the  theory  that  the  trade- winds  generate 
the  equatorial  current  westward,  let  us 
consider  whether  HerschePs  arguments 
against  the  "  heat  theory  "  may  not  sug- 
gest a  hint  for  our  guidance.  He  points 
out  that  an  overflow  from  the  equator 
pole-wards  would  result  in  an  eastward, 
and  not  in  a  westward,  current.  This  is 
true.  It  is  equally  true  that  a  flow  of 
water  towards  the  equator  would  result 
in  a  westward  current.  But  no  such 
flow  is  observed.  Is  it  possible  that 
there  may  be  such  a  flow,  but  that  it 
takes  place  in  a  hidden  manner  ?  Clearly 
there  may  be.  Submarine  currents  to- 
wards the  equator  would  have  precisely 
the  kind  of  motion  we  require,  and  if  any 
cause  drew  them  to  the  surface  near  the 
equator,  they  would  account  in  full  for 
the  great  equatorial  westward  current. 

At  this  pomt  we  begin  to  see  that  an 
important  circumstance  has  been    lost 


sight  of  in  dealing  with  the  heat  theory. 
The  action  o&  the  sun  on  the  surface- 
water  of  the  equatorial  Atlantic  has  only- 
been  considered  with  reference  to  its 
warming  effects.  But  we  must  not  for- 
get that  this  action  has  drying  effects 
also.  It  evaporates  enormous  quantities 
of  water,  and  we  have  to  inquire  whence 
the  water  comes  by  which  the  sea-level  is 
maintained.  A  surface-flow  from  the 
subtropical  seas  would  suffice  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  no  such  flow  is  observed. 
Whence,  then,  can  the  water  come  but 
from  below?  Thus  we  recognize  the 
fact  that  a  process  resembling  suction  is 
continually  taking  place  over  the  whole 
area  of  the  equatorial  Atlantic,  the  agent 
being  the  intense  heat  of  the  tropical  sun. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  this  agent  is  one 
of  adequate  power.  Indeed,  the  winds, 
conceived  by  Franklin  to  be  the  primary 
cause  of  the  Atlantic  currents,  are  in 
reality  due  to  the  merest  fraction  of  the 
energy  inherent  in  the  sun^s  heat. 

We  have  other  evidence  that  the  in- 
draught is  from  below  in  the  compara- 
tive coldness  of  the  equatorial  current. 
The  Gulf  Stream  is  warm  by  comparison 
with  the  surrounding  waters,  but  the 
equatorial  current  is  cooler  than  the 
tropical  seas.  According  to  Professor 
Ansted,  the  southern  portion  of  the 
equatorial  current,  as  it  flows  past  Brazil, 
"  is  everywhere  a  cold  current,  generally 
from  four  to  six  degrees  below  the  adja- 
cent ocean." 

Having  once  detected  the  mainspring 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  mechanism,  or  rather 
of  the  whole  system  of  oceanic  circula- 
tion,— for  the  movements  observed  in 
the  Atlantic  have  their  exact  counter- 
part in  the  Pacific, — ^we  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  all  the  motions 
which  that  mechanism  exhibits.  We 
need  no  longer  look  upon  the  Gulf 
Stream  as  the  rebound  of  the  equatorial 
current  from  the  shores  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Knowing  that  there  is  an  underflow 
towards  the  equator,  we  see  that  there 
must  be  a  surface-flow  towards  the  poles. 
And  this  flow  must  as  inevitably  result 
in  an  easterly  motion  as  the  underflow 
towards  the  equator  results  in  a  westerly 
motion.  We  have,  indeed,  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  trades  and  counter-trades  ex- 
hibited in  water-currents  instead  of  air- 
currents. 
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It  seems  an  ungracious,  and  certainly 
it  is  no  pleasing  task,  to  approach  the 
poetical  productions  of  those  who  have 
added  to  our  store  of  mental  and  spirit- 
ual   pleasure   in    other    than    a    spirit 
of  grateful    appreciation.    To  criticize 
what  you  have  not  paid  for  has  never 
been  esteemed  an  amiable  course,  and 
grace  rather  than  cavilling  would  appear 
to  be  the  fitting  return  for  meals  gratui- 
tously provided.    If  gift-horses  are  not 
to  be  looked  in  the  mouth,  surely  the 
Pegasus  of  the  Poet,  the  freest  possible 
gift  to  all  mankind,  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  too  rigorous  an    inspection. 
Would  it  not  be   better,  then,   to   be 
blind  to  the  defects  and  shortcomings  of 
those  singers,  whom  we  really  feel  to  be 
such,  and  to  confine  ourselves  to  an  in- 
discriminating  love  of  their  beauties  and 
an   unquestioning    admiration  of  their 
merits?    If  comparisons  are  odious,  of 
whom  could  they  be  more  odious  than 
of  poet  with  poet?     When  a  woman's 
loveliness  is  the  theme  of  praise,  is  it  not 
the  height  of  ill-manners  to  decry  her 
form  because   some  other  woman's  is 
more  faultless,  or  to  depreciate  her  face 
because  a  second  can  be  named  whose 
countenance    is    still    more    radiant? 
What  companion  is  there  more  detest- 
able than  he  who,  when  you  are  wrought 
to  a  pitch  of  ecstatic  delight  over  some 
glorious  natural  prospect,  intrudes  on 
your  enthusiasm  with  the  untimely  re- 
minder that  it  is  not  so  varied  as  such  an 
one,  or  not  so  extensive  as  such  another  ? 
Why  then,  instead  of  joining  in  the 
chorus  of  praise  which  surges  round  the 
really  precious  verse  of  Mr.  Tennyson, 
or  in  the  somewhat  less  loud  but  equally 
intense  clamor  of  welcome  which  has 
greeted   the  muse  of  Mr.  Swinburne, 
have  we  rebuked  the  ardor  of  their  wor- 
shippert,  and  gone  out  of  our  way  to 
protest  that,   though    reasonable  com- 
mendation is  well  bestowed  upon  each 
of  them,  there  is  such   a  thing  as  un- 
reasonable commendation,  and  that  it  is 
being  most  recklessly  lavished  on  what 
they  have  contributed  to  the  literature 
of  their  country  ?    Why  could  we  not 


be  content  to  take  them  for  what  they 
are,  and  be  thankful,  mildly  abstaining 
from  any  inquiry  into  what  they  are 
not? 

The  objection  is  a  natural  one ;  but  it 
is  very  easily  answered.  Criticism — or 
what  is  so  termed — makes  criticism  ne- 
cessary. Did  the  admirers  of  living 
poets  confine  themselves  to  a  just  and 
proper  appreciation  of  their  qualities,  it 
is  obvious  there  would  be  no  room  for 
such  protests  as  we  have  thought  it  our 
duty  to  make.  We  may  add  that  just 
as  little  would  there  have  been  any 
temptation  to  make  them.  It  is  fool- 
ishly extravagant  praise,  and  unweighed 
words  of  adulation,  that  compel  us  to  in- 
terfere. It  is  when  a  crowd  of  unjudi- 
cial and  injudicious  people  indulge  in 
such  language  as  has  been  well  embod- 
ied by  the  first  of  the  two  poets  whose 
names  are  at  the  head  of  this  paper — 

'*  Tempts  not  the  bright  new  age, 
Shines  not  its  stream  ? 
Lookl  ah  what  genius, 
Art,  Science,  witl 
Soldiers  like  Caesar, 
Statesmen  like  Pitt  I 
Sculptors  like  Phidias, 
Raphaels  in  shoals. 
Poets  like  Shakespeare — 
Beautiful  souls  I  " — 

that  the  critic  who  has  learned  to  strike 
something  like  a  fair  balance  between 
the  efforts  of  competing  genius,  waxes 
indignant  at  such  preposterous  preten- 
sions, and  prays  some  of  these  wonder- 
ful modem  phenomena  to  come  down  a 
little  lower.  Is  General  Grant  a  soldier 
like  CsBsar  ?  Is  Baron  Marochetti  like 
Phidias,  and  are  Mr.  Leighton,  Mr. 
Millais,  or  Mr.  Anybody  else  you  may 
choose  to  mention  with  R.A.  at  the  end 
of  his  name,  equal  to  Raphael  ?  Poets 
like  Shakespeare  I  Let  us  not  talk  of  it ; 
the  thing  ^rows  too  absurd.  Yet  these 
are  the  absurdities  we  are  constantly 
compelled  to  read — ^not  perhaps  always 
distinctly  asserted,  but  tacitly  assumed 
— in  the  critical  jargon  of  the  period. 
We  think  it  might  rouse  the  very  stones 
to  mutiny.  We,  at  least,  have  been  no 
longer  able  to  sit  quiet  under  it. 
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Moreover^  if  any  apolocry  be  required, 
which  we  very  much  doubt,  unless  it  be 
by  those  whose  extravagance  has  pro- 
voked our  protest,  and  whom  our  pro- 
test naturally  irritates,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that,  over  and  above  the  at- 
tempt here  made  to  vindicate  the  fame 
of  really  great  poets  dead  and  gone,  our 
aim  has  likewise  been  to  couple  the  po- 
etry of  to-day  with  the  day  that  pro- 
duces it,  and,  whilst  assigning  it  its  due 
place,  to  account  for  the  fact  of  its  being 
no  better  and  greater  than  it  is.  Not 
in  any  spirit  of  depreciation,  but  from  a 
sense  of  justice  mingled  with  the  ana- 
lyzing mind  we  borrow  from  the  age  inr 
which  we  write,  have  we  been  urged  to 
this  particular  investigation^ 

None  the  less,  however,  as  we  said  at 
starting,  is  the  indication  of  the  short- 
comings of  living  poets,  whom  it  would 
be  an  unmixed  gratification  only  to 
praise,  a  distasteful  function  ;  and  never 
could  it  be  more  distasteful  than  in  dis- 
coursing of  the  works  of  two  such 
writers  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  Mr. 
"William  Morris.  Should  these  pages 
ever  meet  their  eye,  we  pray  them  to  be- 
lieve that  we  regard  them  and  their 
works  with  extreme  reverence.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  one  expe- 
riences an  additional  repugnance  to  the 
undertaking  we  have  conscientiously  im- 
posed on  ourselves,  because  he  himself 
evidently  sees  and  feels — what  is  there 
that  he  does  not  see  and  feel  ? — the  force 
of  all  the  objections  we  have  to  make 
to  contemporaneous  verse  (his  own  in- 
cluded), and  likewise  the  uncritical  tem- 
per in  which  it  is  usually  mentioned. 
The  sardonic  lines  we  just  now  quoted 
show  how  strongly  he  disapproves  the 
improper  mentioning  in  the  same  breath 
of  the  giants  of  old  with  the  pigmies  of 
today ;  and  those  which  he  prefixes  to 
the  second  volume  of  his  "  Poems  "  are 
of  themselves  enough  to  demonstrate  in 
what  estimation  he  holds  the  poetry, 
either  actual  or  possible,  of  such  an  age 
as  that  in  which  it  is  his  lot  to  live : 


ti 


Though  the  Muse  be  gone  away. 
Though  she  move  not  earth  to-day, 
Souls,  erewhile  who  caught  her  word, 
Ah  1  still  harp  on  what  they  heard." 


He  cannot  bring  himself  to  refrain  from 
song,  but  he  owns  in  his  inmost  heart 
thatthere  is  that  without  him,  if  not 


within  him,  which  will  prevent  it  from 
being  such  as  was  possible  before  the 
Muse  had  gone  away.  Again  and  again 
he  recurs  to  this  painful — this  overwhelm- 
ingly sad  conviction.  In  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  and  pathetic  lines  he  ever 
wrote,  "  Stanzas  from  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse," it  is  not  only  faiths  that  are  dead 
and  gone,  but  the  paralysis  which  smites 
the  lyre  in  the  interval  between  their  dis- 
appearance and  some  hoped-for  palingen- 
esis, that  move  him  to  this  mournful 
strain : 

*'  Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one  dead, 
The  other  powerless  to  be  born, 
With  nowhere  yet  to  rest  my  head, 
Like  these,  on  earth  I  wait  forlorn. 
Their  faith,  my  tears,  the  world  deride ; 
I  come  to  shed  them  at  their  side. 

There  yet,  perhaps,  may  dawn  an  age. 
More  fortunate,  alas  1  than  we. 
Which  without  hardness  will  be  sage, 
'  And  gay  without  frivolity. 
Sons  of  the  world,  oh  haste  those  years, 
But  till  they  rise  allow  our  tears  1  *' 

He  goes  about  the  world,  oppressed  with 
the  sense  not  only  of  the  unjoyous,  but 
of  the  unspiritual  character  of  the  times 
in  which  he  has  been  given  his  brief  span 
of  life.  Even  when  £mpedocles  is  the 
supposed  spokesman,  it  is  still  Mr.  Arnold 
that  speaks  through  him : 

"  And  yet  what  days  were  those,  Parmenides  I 

Then  we  could  still  enjoy,  then  neither  thought 
Nor  outward  things  were  closed  and  dead  to  us. 
But  we  received  the  shock  pf  mighty  thoughts 
On  simple  minda  with  a  pure  natural  joy. 

We  had  not  lost  our  balance  then,  nor  grown 
Thought's  slaves,  and  dead  to  every  natural  joy." 

Mark  the  distinction  he  draws  between 
being  Thought's  slaves  and  "receiving 
the  shock  of  thought," — a  distinction 
recalling  Wordsworth's  "Thought  was 
not ;  in  enjoyment  it  expired,"  quoted  by 
us  when  protesting  against  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's deep  thoughts  bemg  considered  poe- 
try— and  a  distinction  which,  moreover, 
eminently  corroborates  the  position  we 
have  persistently  maintained,  whilst  insist* 
ing  on  the  specific  nature  of  poetical 
genius.  Burning  to  bring  back  such 
days,  and  to  be  no  longer  Thought's  slave, 
Mr.  Arnold  confesses,  with  sad  reitera- 
tion, the  vanity  of  his  desires.  No 
amount  of  knowledge,  no  profundity  of 
research,  will  give  him  the  poet's  strong 
free,  spontaneously  soaring  pinion.    In 
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deed,  they  help  only  to  weigh  him  down 
to  the  ground : 

"Deeply  the  poet  feels!  but  he 
Breatiies,  when  he  will,  immortal  air, 
Where  Orpheus  and  where  Homer  are. 
In  the  day't  life,  whose  iron  round 
Hems  us  all  iii,  he  is  not  bound ; 
He  escapes  thence,  but  we  abide. 
Not  deep  the  poet  sees,  but  wide  1 " 

Here  again  we  meet  with  a  striking 
confirmation  of  the  contrast  we  have 
pointed  out  between  deep  thoughts  and 
lofty  thought — a  contrast  which,  it  is 
plain,  haunts  Mr.  Arnold,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  which  is  to  him  the  expla- 
nation of  his  own  comparative  powerless- 
ness,  and  of  that  of  his  poetical  contem- 
poraries. They  are  all  hemmed  in  and 
rannot  escape.  They  abide,  and  cannot 
«nount  to  breathe  the  immortal  air  where 
Orpheus  and  where  Homer  are.  The 
age,  not  great,  but  big  and  exacting,  for- 
bids them  to  get  beyond  its  influences ; 
and  its  most  imperative  influences  are 
those  which  fasten  men  down,  not  those 
which  lend  them  buoyancy.  And  what 
is  worst  and  most  grievous  of  all  is,  that 
all  the  poet's  efforts  to  baffle  them  are 
bootless : 

"  And  long^  we  try  in  vain  to  speak  and  act 
Our  bidden  sel^  and  what  we  nay  and  do 
Is  eloquent,  is  well — but  'tis  not  true  I 
And  then  we  will  no  more  be  rack'd 
With  inward  striving,  and  demand 
Of  all  the  thousand  nothings  of  the  hour 
Their  stupefying  power. 
Ah  yes,  and  they  benumb  us  at  their  call." 

Enormous  is  the  power  of  the  age  over 
us ;  but  it  is  "  stupefying,"  and  Mr.  Ar- 
nold feels  that  it  has,  in  a  sense,  benumbed 
him  far  more  than  it  has  benumbed  all 
save  the  chosen  few  whom  he  resembles. 
In  order  not  to  be  so  affected  by  it,  one 
must  remain  aloof  from  it.  Yet  with 
what  result?  Let  Mr,  Arnold  himself 
answer  in  his  "  Stanzas  in  Memory  of 
Obermann."  After  jbl  laconic  and  some- 
what unsatisfactory  reference  to  Words- 
worth as  one  of  the  only  two  spirits 
besides  Obermann  who  have  seen  "  their 
way  in  this  our  troubled  day,"  he  goes 
on  to  acknowledge — 

*'  But  Wordsworth's  eyes  avert  their  ken 
From  half  of  human  fate  " — 

and  to  explain  that  if  his  spirit  was  freer 
from  mists,  and  much  clearer  than  ours, 
it  was  because— 


^^    .    .    though  his  manhood  bore  the  blast 
Of  a  tremendous  time, 
Tet  in  a  tranquil  world  was  passed 
His  tenderer,  youthful  prime." 

To  us  tranquillity  and  a  tremendous 
time  have  both  been  denied ;  and  we 
cannot  avert  our  ken  from  what  is  now 
to  be  seen,  even  if  we  would : 

"  But  we,  brought  forth  and  rear'd  in  hours 
Of  change,  alarm,  surprise — 
What  shelter  to  grow  ripe  is  ours  ? 
What  leisure  to  grow  wise  ? 

Like  children  bathing  on  the  shore, 
Buried  a  wave  beneath, 
The  second  wave  succeeds  before 
We  have  had  time  to  breathe." 

It  is  ever  with  him  the  same  complaint. 
The  tree  of  knowledge  of  which  we  have 
been  forced  to  partake,  is  no  more  the 
tree  of  song  than  it  is  the  tree  of  life. 
We  know  all — or  we  think  we  do — but 
all  that  we  can  effect  with  our  knowledge 
is  to  sigh  under  the  burden  of  it.  The 
age  is  sick  with  a  surfeit  of  analysis,  and 
Mr.  Arnold  is  sick  along  with  it.  Not 
content  with  half,  we  have  grasped  the 
whole ;  and,  having  got  it,  we  have  only 
proved  the  truth  of  the  old  admonition, 
that  the  half  is  often  more  than  the 
whole.  We  should  like  to  throw  it 
away,  but  we  cannot;  so  we  keep  harp- 
ing on  our  disappointment.  When 
Chaucer  wrote,  and  even  when  Spenser, 
then  could  men  *'  still  enjoy ;  "  came  the 
times  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and 
they  could  act — not  with  paralyzing  in- 
firmity of  purpose — not  witn  benumbing 
doubts,  firstly,  as  to  whether  they  ought 
to  act  at  all,  and,  secondly,  whether  the 
way  in  which  they  were  acting  was  the 
right  way — but  with  a  grand,  confident, 
powerful  conviction  that  there  was  a 
particular  work  to  do,  and  they  were  the 
particular  men  sent  to  do  it.  In  such  an 
age  the  poet  caught  the  infectious  cer- 
tainty and  direct  energy  of  his  time,  and, 
deterred  by  no  scruples  of  his  own,  and 
no  dread — indeed,  no  consciousness — of 
adverse  influences,  flung  the  whole  of 
himself,  brain,  heart,  soul,  and  passion, 
into  his  momentous  work.  Two  hundred 
years  were  to  pass  away  before  any  other 
such  epoch  was  to  arrive.  The  close  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  opening  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  made  a  period 
marked  by  a  fervor  to  which  the  world 
had  long  been  a  stranger ;  but  the  fervor 
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was  new,  and  all  its  own.  It  was  the 
fervor  of  the  iconoclast  blent  with  that 
of  the  architect.  Never  was  there  an 
age  so  bent  on  destruction ;  but  it  de- 
stroyed in  the  burning  faith  that  it  could 
build  again,  and  build  better.  Politics, 
constitutions,  social  ties,  humanity  itself, 
were  to  be  reconstructed  and  reorganized. 
The  old  gods  were  to  be  dethroned,  but 
new  ones,  and  new  ones  that  should  reign 
for  ever,  were  to  take  their  place.  Some 
singers  caught  more  the  destroying  tone, 
some  more  the  constructive  one;  but 
even  in  the  misanthropical  splendors  of 
Byron's  tremendons  strains  there  is  hope, 
and  even  with  the  sanguine  mysticism  of 
Shelley's  beatific  song  there  blends  the 
anger  of  divine  rage  that  the  old  rubbish 
is  not  sufficiently  quickly  carted  away, 
and  the  rough  places  made  smooth.  But 
none  of  them  hesitated :  they  were  strong 
and  swift,  for  they  were  sure ;  the  native 
hue  of  resolution  was  not  sicklied  o'er 
with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.  In  Wash- 
ington Irving's  "Tales  of  the  Alhambra," 
there  is  a  story  of  a  treasure  which  none 
could  find,  though  everybody  knew  it  to 
be  there,  until  at  last  a  happy  youth  hit 
upon  the  exact  spot  whither  the  two 
eyes  of  a  marble  statue  converged ;  then 
the  secret  was  unfolded,  and  the  treas- 
ure discovered.  So  is  it  with  the  inward 
eyes  of  men :  their  gaze  must  converge ; 
they  must  look  in  one  and  the  same  di- 
rection, or  they  point  to  nothing.  In 
what  direction  is  our  modern  gaze 
turned  ?  In  two  directions,  and  in  each 
infirmly.  One  eye  glances  towards  the 
past,  with  a  feeling  partly  of  love,  but 
still  more  of  dread,  lest  we  should  have 
broken  with  its  wisdom  ;  while  the  other, 
with  an  earnest  timidity,  strains  to  find 
light  in  the  dimness  of  the  future,  and 
ever  and  anon  closes  utterly  from  weari- 
ness and  despair.  We  can  no  longer  be- 
lieve in  Olympus ;  and  the  Pagan  theog- 
ony  and  theology,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, are  dead  for  evermore  ;  whilst,  as 
far  as  that  portion  of  humanity  is  con- 
cerned from  which  original  poetry  can 
ever  be  hoped  for,  Christianity  in  any 
sincere  sense  is  virtually  just  as  extinct. 
To  use  Mr.  Tennyson's  words,  the  most 
open  and  sensitive  minds  now  amongst  us 

'* .    .    .    Bit  apart,  holding  no  form  of  creed, 
But  contemplating  all." 

We  have  emptied  the  heavens  and  the 


earth  of  everything  but  man  and  the  in- 
definite unknowable,  and  stand  very 
properly  tolerant  in  the  vacant  space  we 
nave  created.  We  have  made  a  mental 
solitude,  and  call  it  peace.  We  mean 
no  reproaches :  we  are  simply  stating 
facts.  It  is  not  our  fault,  perhaps,  but 
it  is  woefully  our  misfortune.  Every 
thoughtful  man  and  woman  feels  it ;  the 
age  feels  it ;  the  poet  feels  it.  He,  more 
than  any  other,  is  unable  to  mistake  the 
dead  past  for  the  living  present ;  he,  more 
than  any  other,  is  unable  to  mistake  what 
have  now  proved  to  be  mirages  and 
phantoms  for  new  births  and  solid  prom- 
ises of  the  future.  '*  For  what  availed  it," 
asks  Mr.  Arnold,  in  the  poem  from  which 
we  have  once  before  quoted : 

"  For  what  avaUed  it,  all  the  noise 
And  outcry  of  the  former  men  ? — 
Say,  have  their  eons  obtained  more  joys? 
Say,  is  life  brighter  now  than  then  ?" 

We  have  been  in  the  Land  of  Promise 
which  the  fervor  of  our  immediate  sires 
pointed  out,  and  fancied  they  had  be- 
queathed us,  and  we  have  found  it,  some 
worse,  none  better,  than  the  desert  they 
bewailed.  So,  though  we  inherit  the 
ruins  they  made,  we  have  no  fresh  shel- 
ter for  our  heads ;  past  and  future  alike 
fail  us, 

*'  For  both  were  faiths,  and  both  are  gone." 

Gone  with  them,  too,  says  Mr.  Arnold, 
is  "  the  nobleness  of  grief,"  and  he  begs 
that  the  *'  fret"  may  not  be  left  now  that 
the  nobleness  is  taken  away.  He  is  al- 
most ashamed  of  himself  for  singing  at 
all.    "  The  best  are  silent  now,"  he  says : 

'*  Achilles  ponders  in  his  tent; 
The  kings  of  modem  thought  are  dumb ; 
Silent  they  are,  though  not  content, 
And  wait  to  see  the  future  come. 
They  have  the  grief  man  had  of  yore, 
But  they  contend  and  cry  no  more. 
Our  fathers  watered  with  their  tears] 
This  sea  of  time  whereon  we  sail ; 
Their  yoioes  were  in  all  men's  ears 
Who  passed  within  their  puissant  haiL 
Still  the  same  ocean  round  us  raves, 
But  we  stand  mute  and  watch  the  waves.'* 

What  wonder,  then,  that  in  moments 
when  they  cannot  be  quite  mute,  nor  yet 
content  themselves  with  bemoaning  their 
impotence,  Mr.  Arnold,  and  others  like 
him,  should  reproduce  the  literature  of 
the  past,  and,  as  he  savs,  now  that  ^^  the 
Muse  be  gone  away,''  try  to  "  harp  on 
what  they  heard  "  ?    In  a  sonnet  to  a 
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friend,  beginning,  "  Who  prop,  thou 
ask'st,  in  these  bad  days,  my  mind  ?"  he 
answers,  Homer  and  Epictetus  : 

<*  But  be  his 
My  special  thanks        .... 
Who  saw  life  steadily,  and  saw  it  whole : 
The  mellow  glory  of  the  Attic  stage, 
Singer  of  sweet  Colonus  and  its  child.'^ 

What  must  be  the  mental  and  spiritual 
condition  of  an  age,  when  one  of  its  po- 
ets turns  away  from  it  to  seek  his  com- 
fort and  inspiration  in  the  writings  of 
Sophocles?  That  a  student  should  do 
so,  that  a  philosopher  should  do  so,  that 
a  cynic  should  do  so,  were  intelligible 
enough ;  but  a  poet !  The  Muse  must, 
indeed,  have  fallen  upon  evil  days  and 
evil  tongues,  before  this  could  be  ;  and 
that  she  has  done  so,  is  the  explanation 
of  the  Poetry  of  the  Period.  We  have 
seen  how  Mr.  Swinburne,  too,  when  fly- 
ing from  the  sensuous  atmospliere  of  ero- 
tic lyricism,  can  find  no  refuge  but  in  the 
"  mellow  glory  of  the  Attic  stage ;"  and 
the  "  something  Greek  about "  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson's idyllic  manner,  has  been  repeat- 
edly noticed,  even  to  the  extent  of  some 
of  the  recent  translators  of  Homer  having 
founded  their  style  upon  it.  We  shall 
see  directly  how  far  the  same  remark  is 
applicable  to  Mr.  Morris ;  but  Mr.  Ar- 
nold saves  us  from  all  further  necessity 
of  investigation,  by  his  "  special  thanks," 
and  by  the  obvious  echoes  of  those  "  who 
prop  his  mind,"  in  three  of  his  longest 
works :  "  Empedocles  on  Etna,"  "  Sohrab 
and  Rustum,"  and  "  Balder  Dead,"  and 
in  several  shorter  pieces.  A  very  few 
examples  will  suffice  to  illustrate  our 
meaning : 

**  But  as  a  troop  of  pedlars  from  Cabool, 
Gross  underneath  the  Indian  Caucasus, 
That  vast  sky-neighboring  mountain  of  nilk 

snow ; 
Winding  so  high,  that,  as  they  mount,  they 

pass 
Long  flocks  of  travelling  birds  dead  on  the 

snow, 
Choked  hj  the  air,  and  scarce  can  they  them- 
selves 
Slake  their  parch'd  throats  with  sugared  mul- 
berries— 
In  single  file  they  move,  and  stop  their  breath, 
For  fear  they  should  djjslodge  the  o'erbanging 

snow — 
So  the  pal^  Ferdians  held  their  breath  with 
fear." 

SohraJb  and  Itusium, 


"  And  as  a  stork,  which  idle  boys  have  trapp'd 
Ayd  tied  him  in  a  yard,  at  autumn  sees 
Flocks  of  his  kind  pass  flying  o'er  his  head 
To  warmer  lands,  and  coasts  that  keep  the 

sun — 
He  strains  to  join  their  flight,  and  from  his 

shed 
Follows  them  with  a  long  complaining  cry — 
So  Hermon  gazed  and  yearn*d  to  join  his  kin." 

Balder  Dead. 


"  But  an  awful  pleasure  bland 
Spreading  o'er  the  Thunderer's  face. 
When  the  sound  climbs  near  his  seat, 
The  Olympian  council  sees  I 
As  he  lets  his  lax  right  hand. 
Which  the  lightnings  doth  embrace. 
Sink  upon  his  mighty  knees. 
And  the  eagle  at  the  beck 
Of  the  appeasing,  gracious  harmony, 
Droops  aU  his  sheeny,  brown,  deep-feather'd 

neck. 
Nestling  nearer  to  Jove's  feet" 

EnipedocUs  on  Etna, 

Why  need  we  point  out  what  these 
passages  sufficiently  indicate  for  them- 
selves ? — that  they  are  the  echo  of  an 
echo,  written  less  by  the  Poet  than  by 
the  Professor  of  Poetry;  that  the 
writer's  mind  is  leaning  upon  props, 
and  that  here  he  is  not  himself?  This 
may  be  the  verse  of  the  period,  but  we 
can  scarcely  call  it  the  poetry  of  the 
period ;  it  is  too  academical  for  that. 
It  is  the  result  and  expression  of  culture, 
not  of  impulse.  What  Mr.  Arnold  is 
really  like  when  his  impulses  master  him, 
we  have  seen.  "  Your  creeds  are  dead," 
he  cries : 

"  Your  creeds  are  dead,  your  rites  are  dead, 
Your  social  order  too  1 
Where  tarries  He,  the  Power  who  said, 
Ste,  I  make  all  things  new  t 

.    .    .    .    the  past  is  out  of  date, 
The  future  not  yet  born : 
And  who  can  be  alone  elate 
While  the  world  lies  forlorn?  " 

It  is  in  vain  a^d  idly  that  he  ascends 
the  '^blanched  summit  bare  of  Malar 
trait,"  there  to  conclude  with  an  ephem- 
eral effort  at  being  sanguine  : 

"  Without  a  sound, 
Across  the  glimmering  lake, 
High  in  the  Yalais  depth  profound 
I  saw  the  morning  break." 

Such  a  conclusion  is  just  as  hollow, 
unsatisfactory,  and — we  speak  object- 
ively— as   insincere,    as    the     solution, 
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which  18  no  solution,  given  by  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson in  "  The  Two  Voices,"  when 

*'  The  sweet  church  bells  began  to  peal." 

Unhappily,  sweet  church-bells  are  no 
longer  any  answer  to  a  sad  but  edifying 
scepticism  that  is  the  martyr  of  its  own 
candor ;  and  Mr.  Arnold  proves  to  us 
over  and  over  again  that  he  has  seen  no 
morning  break,  and  that  only  those  now 
see  it  who,  like  Wordsworth, 


(t 


.    .    .    avert  their  ken 
From  half  of  human  fate." 


In  his  unrest  he  gazes  at  the  star-sown 
vault  of  heaven,  and  he  gets  for  answer : 

*'  Would'st  thou  be  as  these  are  ?    Live  as  they  1 
Unaffrighted  by  the  silence  round  them, 
Undistracted  by  the  sights  they  see." 

But  how  soon  is  it  before  he  hears 
another  voice,  saying : 

"  Calm's  not  life's  crown,  though  calm  is  well  1 " 

What,  then,  is  it  ?  Mr.  Arnold  cannot 
tell  us.  Neither  can  the  age  in  which  he 
lives.  Homer  knew  what  it  was :  it  was 
fighting,  loving,  and  singing.  Epictetus 
knew  what  it  was :  it  was  renunciation. 
Christ  knew  what  it  was:  it  was  to 
leave  all  things  and  follow  Him.  Shake- 
speare knew  what  it  was :  it  was,  as  with 
the  singer  of  sweet  Colonus  and  its  child, 
to  see  life  steadily,  and  see  it  whole. 
Byron  knew  what  it  was:  it  was  to  ex- 
haust and  then  abuse  it.  But  we  ?  But 
Mr.  Arnold  ? 

'^Ah!  two  desires  toss  about 
The  poet's  feverish  blood! 
One  drives  him  to  the  world  without, 
And  one  to  solitude." 

No  doubt  they  do  in  these  days ;  but 
the  days  have  been  when  theydid  not,  and 
when  one,  and  only  one,  feverish  com- 
manding desire,  whatever  it  might  hap- 
pen to  be,  stirred  the  poet's  blood  and 
ruled  it.  Otherwise  we  should  have  in- 
herited no  greater  poetry  than  now,  alas ! 
we  can  ourselves  produce.  Great  ages, 
productive  of  great  things,  whatever  else 
may  characterize  them,  have  always  this 
one  salient  characteristic — that  they  have 
made  up  their  minds.  We  have  not 
made  up  ours,  and  we  cannot  make  them 
up.    Two  desires  toss  us  about,  as  they 


toss  about  our  poet.  The  old  injunction 
to  steer  the  middle  course  is  of  no  avail 
here.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  steered  it,  and 
we  have  as  a "  consequence  his  golden 
mediocrity.  Mr.  Arnold  has  never  been 
able  to  subdue  himself  to  this  pitch ;  and 
so,  whilst  Mr.  Tennyson's  verse  is  the 
resultant  of  the  many  social  and  spiritual 
forces  of  the  time,  Mr.  Arnold's  is 
fraught  with  the  visible  forces  them- 
selves, now  in  its  lines  expressing  one, 
now  another.  Anon  he  makes  an  effort 
to  submit: 

"Be  not  too  proud. 
Thy  native  world  stirs  at  thy  feet  unknown, 

Yet  there  thy  secret  lies ! 
Out  of  this  stuff,  these  forces,  thou  art  grown, 
And  proud  self-severance    from    them   were 

disease. 
0  scan  thy  native  world  with  pious  eyes  I 
High  as  thy  life  be  risen,  'tis  from  these ; 
And  these,  too,  rise." 

But  this  mood  of  humble  optimism  is 
ephemeraL  He  chafes  at  "  this  stuff," 
and  owns  the  disease  of  a  yearning  for 
proud  self-severance : 

"The  glow  ....  the  thrill  of  life, 
Where,  where  do  these  abound  ? — 
Not  in  the  world,  not  in  the  strife 
Of  men,  shall  they  be  found. 
He  who  hath  watch'd,  not  shared,  the  strife, 
Knows  how  the  day  has  gone ; 
He  only  lives  with  the  world's  life 
Who  has  renounced  his  own.'* 

This  last  assertion  can  be  accepted 
only  with  a  most  important  and  pregnant 
qualification.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
a  man  with  high  and  noble  aspirations  to 
renounce  his  own  life  in  order  to  live 
with  the  world's,  if  the  aspirations  of 
the  world  at  the  same  time  likewise  hap- 
pen to  be  high  and  noble.  Granted  a 
great  age,  and  a  man  capable  of  being 
great  in  the  direction  in  which  the  great- 
ness of  the  age  itself  tends,  what  need  of 
renunciation  of  one's  life  then?  The 
age  and  the  man  will  be  one.  No  two 
desires  will  toss  either  about.  They 
will  pull  strongly,  and  pull  together. 
Even  this  age  produces  men  to  whom, 
not  as  men,  indeed,  but  under  some 
other  connotation,  the  epithet  "great" 
may  be  applied.  It  produces  great  spec- 
ulators, great  contractors,  great  million- 
aires, great  manipulators  s^nd  mounte- 
banks. But  poets  I  Alas !  none  of  these. 
How  can  it  ?    It  cannot  give  what  it 
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has  not  got ;  and  it  has  not  got  the  di- 
vine afflatus.  To  live  with  it,  the  man 
tfho  has  must  indeed  renounce  his  own 
life;  and  his  own  individual  possession 
of  the  divine  afflatus  helps  him  not — 
save  to  gasp  and  to  flutter.  He  can  do 
little  or  nothing,  unless  the  age  assists 
him.  He  might  as  well  think  to  fly  in 
vacuum,  swim  without  water,  or  breathe 
without  air.  Mr.  Arnold  has  tried,  and 
feels  that  he  has  done  that  little  or  noth- 
ing— that  he  has  failed  ;  that  he  had  bet- 
ter have  remained  pondering,  like  Achil- 
les in  his  tent;  that  the  wisest  course 
would  have  been  to  keep  silent : 

•'Silent — the  best  are  silent  now!  " 

Turn  we  to  the  singer  of,  perhaps,  the 
most  unvarying  sweetness  and  sustained 
tenderness  of  soul  that  ever  caressed 
the  chords  of  the  Ivre.  Whom  can  we 
mean,  if  not  Mr.  'William  Morris,  the 
author  of  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Ja- 
son," and  "The  Earthly  Paradise"? 
Even  the  critic,  accustomed  to  grasp 
frail  things  firmly,  almost  shrinks  from 
handling  these  exquisite  poems  with  any 
but  the  lightest  touch,  and  in  turning 
them  to  the  light,  is  fain  to  finger  them 
as  one  does  some  beautiful  fragile  vase, 
the  fruit  of  all  that  is  at  once  simple  and 
subtle  in  human  love  and  ingenuity. 
Under  a  blossoming  thorn,  stretched 
'neath  some  umbrageous  beech,  or  shel- 
tered from  the  glare  of  noon  by  some 
fern-crested  Devonshire  clifi",  with  lazy 
summer  sea- waves  breaking  at  one's 
feet — such  were  the  fitting  hour  and 
mood  in  which — criticism  all  forgot — 
to  drink  in  the  honeyed  nhythm  of  this 
melodious  storier.  Such  has  been  our 
happy  lot ;  and  we  lay  before  this  giver 
of  dainty  things  thanks  which  even  the 
absence  of  all  personal  familiarity  can- 
not restrain  from  being  expressed  af- 
fectionately. But  if  we  are  to  persist  in 
our  task — ^if  we  are  really  to  understand 
the  "  Poetry  of  the  Period,"  we  must 
needs  lay  aside  for  awhile  the  delicacy 
of  mere  gratitude,  and  attempt  some 
more  genuine  estimate  of  Mr.  Morris's 
poems  than  is  implied  in  the  fervent  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  winsome  beauty. 
Delightful  as  a  writer  standing  by  him- 
self and  on  his  own  merits,  he  is  inval- 
uable to  us  when  considered  along  with 
the  other  writers  whose  precise  station 
and  significance  in  poetical  literature  we 


have  striven  to  discover:  invaluable 
when  we  apply  to  him  the  test  already 
applied  to  them,  and  inquire  how  comes 
it  that  his  muse  is  such  as  she  is,  and  no 
other  and  no  greater  ? 
•  For  in  Mr.  Morris  is  plain  and  obvious 
what  in  Mr.  Tennyson,  Mr.  Swinburne, 
and  Mr.  Arnold  has  to  be  made  so  by 
some  little  examination,  unravelling,  and 
exegesis  on  the  part  of  the  critic.  They 
halt  infirmly  and  irresolutely  between 
two  currents,  two  influences,  two  themes. 
Mr.  Morris's  poetical  allegiance  is  un- 
divided. Now  lured  to  sing  of  the  Gol- 
den Year,  now  of  (Enone — now  fancy- 
ing, as  in  Aylmer's  Field,  that  a  poem 
of  value  can  be  constructed  out  of  the 
tritest  and  most  threadbare  of  modern 
incidents,  and  now  flying  back  across 
the  centuries  in  the  hope  that  King 
Arthur  and  his  Knights  may  yield  more 
enduring  material  for  the  texture  of  his 
strains — the  Laureate  has  alternately 
courted  the  past  and  the  future,  without 
ever  once  bemg  able  to  satisfy  our,  and, 
we  presume,  his  own,  ineradicable  long- 
ings for  a  great  contemporaneous  poem. 
In  Mr.  Swinburne,  endowed  as  he  is 
with  more  fire  and  less  skill,  the  results 
of  these  conflicting  influences  are  far 
more  apparent,  and  he  is  in  turns  coldly 
classical  and  eflusively  and  erotically 
modern — modern,  as  of  to-day.  When 
we  pass  to  Mr.  Arnold,  we  find  him  not 
only  likewise  a  prey  to  this  inevitable 
distraction — this  sundering  of  the  poet's 
soul  in  twain,  this  irreconcileable  combat 
for  it  between  the  past  and  the  future, 
because  the  present  is  not  strong  enough 
to  hold  it  against  the  claims  of  either ; 
but  we  see  him  conscious  of  the  raging 
struggle  of  which  he  is  the  subject  and 
the  victim,  and  conscious  whence  is  de- 
rived his  impotence,  and  that  of  his 
peers,  to  wreak  full  undivided  self  on 
song,  and  produce  a  great  poet  linked 
for  all  time  with  a  great  period.  In  his 
own  words,  he 

**  Wanders  between  two  worlds :  one  dead, 
The  other  powerless  to  be  born." 

Now,  in  Mr.  Morris  we  have  nothing 
of  this.  He,  too,  like  Mr.  Arnold,  has 
taken  the  measure  of  the  age  in  which, 
whatever  he  will  do  this  side  the  "  cold 
straight  house,"  must  be  done ;  but,  un- 
like Mr.  Arnold,  he  has  cut  himself  oif 
from  all  its  active  influences,  compound- 
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ed  of  disgust,  sangiiinetiess,  impatience, 
and  despondency,  and  has  surrendered 
himself  wholly  to  the  retrospective  ten- 
dency of  his  time,  which,  when  taken 
by  itself,  is  the  most  pathetic  and  poet- 
ical proclivity  of  which  the  time  is  ca*p- 
able.  He  ignores  the  present,  and  his 
eyelids  close  with  a  quiet  sadness  if  you 
bid  him  explore  the  future.  He  has  no 
power,  he  says,  to  sing  of  heaven  or  hell. 
He  cannot  make  qmck-coming  death  a 
little  thing ;  neither  for  his  words  shall 
we  forget  our  tears.  His  verses  have 
no  power,  he  candidly  confesses,  to  bear 
the  heavy  trouble  and  bewildering  care 
that  weigh  down  the  earners  of  bread. 
All  he  can  do  is  to  sing  of  names  remem- 
bered, which,  precisely  because  they  are 
not  living,  can  ne'er  be  dead.  He  finds 
no  life  in  anything  living,  in  anything 
around  and  about  him ;  and  he  feels  no 
impulse  to  strive  vainly  to  vitalize  them : 

*•  Dreamer  of  dreams,  bom  out  of  my  due  time, 
Why  should  I  strive  to  set  the  crooked  straight  ? 
Let  it  suffice  me  that  my  murmuring  rhyme 
Beats  with  light  wing  against  the  ivory  gate, 
Telling  a  tale  not  too  importunate 
To  those  who  in  the  sleepy  region  stay. 
Lulled  by  the  singer  of  an  empty  day." 

The  realities  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  suggest  nothing  to 
him  save  the  averting  of  his  gaze.  They 
are  crooked ;  who  shall  set  them  straight  ? 
For  his  part,  he  will  not  even  try.  He 
knows  that  effort  would  be  vain ;  and  he 
warns  us  not 

"  To  hope  again,  for  aught  that  I  can  say." 

He  feels  that  he  has  wings,  but  all  he  can 
do  with  them  is  to  beat  against  the 
ivory  gate.  He  sings  only  for  those 
who,  like  himself,  have  given  up  the  age, 
its  boasted  spirit,  its  vaunted  progress, 
its  infinite  vulgar  nothings,  and  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  sleepy  region.  Not 
only  conscious  of,  but  vitally  imbued 
with,  the  truth  of  Mr.  Arnold's  words, 
when  applied  to  such  a  period  as  this, 
that 

"  He  only  lives  with  the  world's  life 
Who  has  renounced  his  own" — 

Mr.  Morris  refuses  to  renounce  the  latter, 
and  throws  over  all  the  sights,  sounds, 
and  struggles  of  the  former,  such  as  they 
are,  to  quote  Mr.   Coventry  Patmore, 


"  in  these  last  days,  the  dregs  of  Time." 
Having  done  so,  he  invites  us  to  ^ 

"  Forget  six  counties  overhung  with  smoke. 
Forget  the  snorting  steam  and  piston-stroke, 
Forget  the  spreading  of  the  hideous  town,** 

and  to  forgive  him  that  he  cannot  ease 
the  burden  of  our  fears,  but  can  only 
strive  to  build  a  shadowy  isle  of  bliss  in 
the  golden  haze  of  an  irrevocable  past. 
Again  and  again  he  repeats  what  it  is  he 
can  and  what  it  is  he  cannot  do : 

"  Yet  as  their  words  are  no  more  known  aright 
Through  lapse  of  many  ages,  and  no  man 
Can  any  more  across  the  waters  wan 
Behold  those  singing  women  of  the  sea — 
Once  more  I  pray  you  all  to  pardon  me. 
If  with  my  feeble  voice  and  harsii  I  sing. 
From  what  dim  memories  may  chance  to  cling 
About  men's  hearts,  of  lovely  things  once  sung 
Beside  the  sea,  while  yet  the  world  was  young.'' 

.4  certain  comparative  feebleness  there 
may  be  in  his  voice — must  be,  indeed,  in 
any  voice  that  is  laden  with  the  sup- 
pressed sobs  of  back-looking  regret,  as 
contrasted  with  one  firmly  charged  with 
present  messages  or  confident  presages 
of  a  grand  approaching  future ;  but 
harshness  is  there  none,  here  or  ever,  in 
the  strains  of  this  dulcet  client  of  Apollo. 
But  whether  feeble  or  harsh,  or  whatever 
to  men's  ears  it  may  fairly  seem,  his 
muse  refuses  to  wander  from  the  sleepy 
region : 

'*AIasI  what  profit  now  to  tell 
The  long  unwearied  lives  of  men 
Of  past  days — threescore  years  and  ten, 
Unbenr.,  unwriukled,  beautiful, 
Regarding  not  death's  flower-crowned  skull, 
But  with  BoiS]e  damsel  intertwined 
In  such  love  as  leaves  hope  behind  1 

Alas!  the  vanished  days  of  bliss. 
Will  no  god  send  some  dream  of  this, 
That  we  may  know  what  it  has  been  ?  " 

For  all  the  unprofitable  nature  of 
reverting  to  these  vanished  days,  he 
never  quits  them.  But  he  is  conscious 
all  the  while  that  it  is  a  strange  thing  for 
a  poet,  a  maker,  a  seer,  to  turn  his  back 
on  his  own  time  in  order  to  dwell, 
through  memory,  in  "  that  flowery  land, 
fair  beyond  words,"  his  love  for  which, 
he  declares,  no  scorn  of  man  can  kill : 

"Thence  I  brought  away 
Some  blossoms  that  before  my  footsteps  lay, 
Not  plucked  by  me,  not  over-fresh  or  bright;. 
Yet  since  they  minded  me  of  that  delight, 
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Within  the  pages  of  this  book  I  laid 
Their  tender  petals,  there  in  peace  to  fade. 
Dry  are  they  now,  and  void  of  all  their  scent 
And  lovely  color;  yet  what  once  was  meant 
By  these  dull  stains,  some  men  may  yet  descry, 
As  dead  upon  the  quivering  leaves  they  lie." 

What  beautiful  humility  in  the  meta- 
phor !  Yet,  we  are  constrained  to  add, 
what  truth  I  What  delicate  loveliness, 
what  rich  hues,  what  lingering  fragrance 


even,  in  the  tales  of  "  The  Earthly  Para- 
dise," and  in  the  rhymed  story  of  "  Tlie 
Life  and  Death  of  Jason  "  !  But,  for  all 
that,  the  delicacy,  the  color,  the  scent, 
are  as  of  pressed  flowers,  "not  plucked 
by  me."  How  far  short,  tlien,  of  not 
being  plucked  at  all,  but  still  bright,  dew- 
spriukled,  odorous,  and  blossoming 

"In  lovely  meadows  of  the  ranging  land. 
Wherein  ere  while  I  had  the  luck  to  stand  I  " 


•  »  • 


Intellectual  Observer. 
PHILLIPS  ON  VESUVIUS.* 


Professor  Phillips  has  produced  a 
classical  work  on  the  most  interesting  of 
European  volcanoes.  In  it  he  has  collect- 
ed together  a  mass  of  matter  of  the  high- 
est scientific  import,  while  his  clear  de- 
scriptions and  graceful  style  will  secure 
for  his  labors  a  wider  circulation  amongst 
the  class  of  general  readers  than  is  often 
attained  bv  an  exact  and  learned  book. 
The  work  is  illustrated  by  eleven  plates 
and  thirty-five  "diagrams,"  some  of 
which  are  justly  so  designated,  while 
*  others  are  artistic  sketches  made  by  the 
author,  and  evincing  no  ordinary  amount 
of  technical  skill. 

The  early  history  of  Vesuvius  as  a  vol- 
cano is  unknown.  Previous  to  the  great 
eruption  of  a.p.  79,  the  mountain  had 
experienced  a  long  period  of  repose. 
Seneca,  who  lived  a  little  earlier  than 
the  outburst  of  79,  noticed  the  eruptive 
character  of  the  adjacent  rocks,  and 
Strabo,  about  80  b.c.,  "remarking  tlie 
cindery  aspect  and  cavernous  rocks,  as  if 
eaten  by  fire,  conjectured  that  in  ancient 
times  the  country  was  all  in  a  state  of 
burning,  being  full  of  fiery  cavities, 
though  now  extinct  for  want  of  fuel ; " 
and  he  adds,  "  Perhaps  this  is  the  cause 
of  its  fertility."  Vitruvius  is  also  cited 
by  Professor  Phillips  as  having  preserv- 
ed a  tradition  that  at  some  period,  which 
had  become  antique  by  the  time  of 
Augustus,  Vesuvius  had  vomited  fire 
amongst  the  fields ;  and  Tacitus  is  quo- 
ted to  show  that,  in  his  mention  of  the 
eruption  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  he  speaks 

*  "Vesuvius,"  by  John  Phillips,  M.A.,  Hon. 
Fellow  of  Mfigdalen  Ck)]lege,  Oxford,  D.C.L.  Oxford, 
LL.D.  Cambridge,  LL.D.  Dublin,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S., 
Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 


of  that  incident  as  a  repetition  of  what 
had  occurred  "  long  ages  before."  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  (b.c.  45)  likewise  states 
that  "the  whole  region  was  named 
Phlegreean,  from  the  culminating  point 
now  called  Oustfoi^io^,  bearing  many  indi- 
cations of  having  emitted  fire  in  ancient 
time." 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  long 
continuance  of  rest  had  encouraged  the 
growth  of  a  numerous  population  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  mountain,  and  their 
first  alarm  seems  to  have  been  excited  by 
earthquakes,  one  of  which  shattered  the 
cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  at 
the  time  when  Nero  made  his  appearance 
on  the  stage  at  Naples.  The  earth-shak- 
ings continued  for  sixteen  years,  till  on 
the  24th  August,  a.d.  79,  they  made  the 
"  whole  country  reel  and  totter,"  and 
then  came  the  eruption,  in  which  the 
elder  Pliny  lost  his  life,  and  which  de- 
stroyed the  two  cities,  and  covered  a 
large  tract  of  country  with  suffocating 
ashes.  If  the  elder  jrliny  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  escaped,  we  should 
have  had  something  like  a  scientific  ac- 
count of  what  occurred.  As,  it  is, 
we  have  only  the  letters,  referring  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  uncle's  death, 
written  by  the  younger  Pliny  to  Tacitus, 
some  yeare  after  the  event.  The  Plinies 
were  at  Misenum,  and  about  1  p.m.  on 
the  24th  of  August,  a.d.  79,  the  mother 
of  the  younger  one  called  attention  to  a 
curious  cloud  hanging  over  the  Vesuvian 
region.  From  the  distance,  it  was  not 
clear  from  which  mountain  the  cloud 
proceeded,  but  it  was  "  like  a  pine-tree, 
for  it  shot  up  to  a  great  height  in  the  form 
of  a  trunk,  which  exten<led  itself  at  the 
top  into  a   sort  of  branches."     Many 
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times  since  has  the  famous  "  pine-tree 
cloud  "  hung  in  terrific  beauty  over  the 
landscape,  but  this  was  its  first  appear- 
ance in  the  Instoric  period ;  and  we  can- 
not wonder  that  the  elder  Pliny,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  Roman  fleet  at 
Misenum,  at  once  ordered  a  light  vessel 
to  be  got  ready,  that  he  miglit  go  nearer 
and  examine  the  strange  phenomenon. 
His  nephew's  preference  for  stopping  at 
home  with  his  books  seems  unaccounta- 
ble, unless  we  ascribe  it  to  fear,  notwith- 
standing his  explicit  declarations  that  no 
such  feeling  possessed  him,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, when  flying  with  his  mother  from  a 
destruction  which  he  consoled  himself 
with  thinking  threatened  the  whole 
world. 

As  the  elder  Pliny  was  passing  out  of 
the  house,  he  received  despatches  from 
Retina — the  site  of  the  modern  Resina, 
not  far  from  Ilerculaneum — soliciting  his 
aid,  as  there  was  no  escape  from  the 
fiery  perils,  except  by  sea.  He  proceed- 
ed at  once  with  his  ships  towards  the 
coast,  but  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea 
threatened  to  leave  them  aground,  and 
the  showers  of  hot  cinders  and  stones 
made  it  impossible  to  take  the  direction 
he  intended  along  the  cost  by  Hercula- 
neum  and  Retina.  He  then  ordered  the 
pilot  to  carry  him  to  Pomponianus,  at 
tStabijB,  south  of  Pompeii,  and  nearly 
double  the  distance  of  that  city  from  the 
mountain.  The  eruption  continued  with 
great  violence,  the  court  which  led  to  the 
apartment  in  which  he  retired  to  rest 
became  filled  with  stones  and  ashes, 
while  violent  concussions  shook  the 
houses.  Pliny,  Pomponianus,  and  the 
rest  of  the  company  went  into  the  open 
country,  with  pillows  tied  with  napkins 
on  their  heads.  They  walked  towards 
the  shore,  intending  to  re-embnrk,  but 
the  waves  rendered  this  imj>ossible,  and 
the  younger  Pliny  states  thnt  flames  and 
noxious  vapors  dispersed  the  party,  and 
speedily  caused  his  uncle's  suffocation. 
Professor  Phillips  doubts  the  accuracy 
of  thij^  description  of  the  closing  scence. 
He  thinks  flnnies  and  sulphurous  vapors 
could  hardly  be  present  at  Stabiae,  ten 
miles  from  the  centre  of  the  eruption. 

The  difference  between  modern  and 
ancient  times  is  very  strikingly  shown  in 
the  paucity  of  information  which  has 
come  down  to  us  concerning  this  tre- 
mendous eruption.     No  scientific  travel- 


lers, or  unscientific,  but  graphic  "  special 
correspondents,"  hastened  to  collect  par- 
ticulars. Young  Pliny  does  not  say  a 
word  about  the  fate  ot  the  two  cities,  al- 
though he  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
lesser  horrors  at  Misenum,  which  affected 
his  mother  and  himself.  Martial,  writing 
a  few  years  afler  the  event,  makes  a  pass- 
ing allusion  to  both  the  devastated  towns, 
and  Dion  Cassius  long  atler  (a.d.  230) 
speaks  of  them  briefly  as  buried  under  an 
"  inexpressible  quantity  of  dust." 

Pompeii  was  overwhelmed  with  dry 
ashes,  while  Herculaneum  was  either 
buried  in  erupted  mud,  or  what  may  per- 
haps be  more  likely,  under  dust  convert- 
ed into  mud  by  torrents  of  rain.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  was  convinced  that 
the  city  was  covered  with  **  liquid  mud  " 
issuing  from  Vesuvius,  and  he  saw  the 
head  of  a  statue  dug  out,  and  leaving  a 
perfect  impression  in  the  tufa,  which  had 
encased  it  like  a  mould. 

Previous  to  the  eruption  of  79,  the 
mountain  appears  to  have  presented  the 
form  of  a  single  cone,  truncated  and 
hollowed  out  at  the  top.  In  the  year 
203,  what  Dion  Cassius  calls  a  ^'  mighty 
conflagration  "  occurred,  confined  to  the 
middle  of  the  mountain,  and  from  his  de- 
scription Professor  Phillips  concludes 
that  nothing  like  the  modem  cone  of 
Vesuvius  was  then  known  ;  but  that 
some  idea  was  preserved  of  a  fountain 
top  more  elevated  and  more  contracted 
than  that  left  afler  the  eruption  of  a.d. 
79. 

In  472  there  was  a  great  outpouring 
of  ashes,  spreading  as  far  as  Constanti- 
nople ;  512,  685,  and  993  were  also  years 
of  eruption,  and  in  1036,  Francis  Scot,  in 
his  "  Itinerary  of  Italy,"  relates  that  it 
happened  not  only  from  the  top,  but  its 
sides,  and  that  its  burning  products  ran 
into  the  sea.  In  1049  more  lava  cur- 
rents are  described  as  running  to  the  sea. 
An  eruption  is  also  mentioned  in  1138, 
and  in  1139  Vesuvius  was  reported  to 
have  flamed  for  eight  days,  and  to  have 
ejected  so  much  dust  and  stones  for 
thirty  days,  that  the  whole  interior  was 
consumed,  and  the  crater  is  stated  to 
have  remained  empty  till  1631,  though 
volcanic  activity  was  manifested  in  1306 
and  1500. 

"  December  a.d.  1631  occurred  the 
great  convulsion,  whose  memorials  are 
written  widely  on  the  western   face  of 
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Vesuvius  in  ruined  villages,  and  left  in 
layers  of  ashes  over  hundreds  of  miles  of 
country,  or  in  heaps  of  mud  swept  down 
by  hot  water  floods  from  the  crater. 
The  crater  itself  was  dissipated  in  the 
convulsion."  This  great  commotion  oc- 
curred sixteen  centuries  after  the  Plinian 
eruption,  and  "  since  then  the  mountain 
has  never  been  at  rest." 

Professor  Phillips  gives  a  table  of  the 
eruptions  of  Etna  and  Lipari,  Vesuvius, 
and  the  volcanoes  of  the  Phlegraean  tract 
known  to  have  occurred  since  the  sixth 
century,  b.c.,  in  which  none  were  record- 
ed. In  the  fifth  century,  b.c  ,  Etna  and 
Lipari  made  two  eruptions,  and  one  oc- 
curred in  the  Phlegraean  fields.  In  the 
second  century,  b.c.,  there  were  five 
Etna  and  Lipari  eruptions,  and  two  in 
the  first  century,  together  with  one 
Phlegraean  outburst.  In  the  first  centu- 
ry, A.D.,  one  took  place  in  Etna,  and  one 
great  one  in  Vesuvius.  In  the  third 
century,  a.d.,  Etna  and  Vesuvius  had  an 
eruption  each,  and  Vesuvius  did  not  make 
two  in  a  century  until  the  eleventh,  a.d., 
was  reached.  It  was  not  till  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  more  than  two  Ve- 
suvian  eruptions  occurred,  and  in  that 
century  there  were  four,  and  fourteen  of 
Etna  and  Lipari.  The  eighteenth  centu- 
ry witnessed  twenty-three  Vesuvian  and 
fifteen  Etnean  eruptions,  and  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  we  have  already  had 
twenty-four  Vesuvian  and  ten  Etnean 
outbursts.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Ice- 
landic eruptions  seem  to  have  reached  a 
maximum  in  point  of  number  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  talking  the 
European  volcanoes  altogether,  it  would 
seem  that  •■'  not  less  than  2000  years  is 
the  average  interval  between  two  epochs 
of  maximum  frequency  in  the  combined 
systems  of  active  European  volcanoes, 
and  that  these  apparently  separate  sys- 
tems may  have  a  common  dependence  on 
some  generally  recurring  condition  more 
extensive  than  the  whole  triangular  area 
within  which  they  are  placed." 

Professor  Phillips  observes  that,  in 
considering  the  history  of  Vesuvius  as  of 
other  volcanoes, — as  indeed  of  other  na- 
tural phenomena, — we  distinguish  not 
on]j  periods  of  greater  or  less  action,  but 
crises  of  violence,  and  epochs  of  unusual 
energy.  In  the  series  of  eruptions  from 
Vesuvius,  we  may  fix  on  those  of  a.d.  79, 
1631, 1737,  1767, 1779,  1794,  1823,  1855, 
Niw  Seribh.— Vol.  X.,  No.  6. 


1858,  as  among  the  more  remarkable  for 
the  extent  of  their  lava  currents,  or  the 
abundance  of  ashes,  or  the  height  and 
splendor  of  the  eruptive  columns,  which 
often  seemed  to  deserve  the  title  of  liquid 
fire  spouted  up  to  the  clouds.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  eruptions  may  be  in  some 
degree  estimated  by  the  mass  of  lava 
ejected.  Thus,  in  a.d.  1737,  the  mass  of 
lava  was  estimated  at  10,237,096  cubic 
metres,  and  in  a.d.  1794,  a  larger  quanti- 
ty flowed,  estimated  at  20,744,445  cubic 
metres,  both  calculations  being  made  by 
Breislak.  "  The  ashy  showers  "  are  be- 
lieved "  to  have  carried  three  times  as 
much  matter  from  Vesuvius  as  the  lava 
currents." 

The  phenomena  associated  with  Ve- 
suvius, and  similar  >eruption8,  are  enu- 
merated by  Professor  Phillips,  as  shak- 
ings and  displacement  of  the  land,  retreat 
and  return  of  great  sea-waves,  or  raising 
sea-bed,  the  sky  filled   with  uprushing 
volumes  of   expanded   vapor,   speedily 
condensing  in  clouds  and  rains,  jets  of 
stones,  melted  lava  and  scoriae  thrown 
up  to  great  heights,  and  frequently  fall- 
ing in  parabolic  curves  at  distances  of 
six   and   eight    miles,   and   currents   of 
melted  rock,  flowing  over  the  edge  of 
the   crater,  or  bursting  forth  from  fis- 
sures in   the    cone.     Mr.    Mallet's    re- 
searches show  that  earthquakes  are  not 
deep-seated.     In  the  Neapolitan  regions, 
the  concussions  producing  them  appear 
to  occur  at  about  eight  miles  depth,  at 
which   the  earth's  temperature,  it'  pre- 
sumed to  increase  in  the  ordinary  pro- 
portion, would   only  be  883*6°  F.,  less 
than  half  that  of  flowing  lava.     It  would 
seem  that  in  regions  of  volcanic  activity, 
there  is  a  constant  supply  of  molten  mat- 
ter, ready  to  rush  up  through  craters  or 
fissures  as  soon  as  sufiicient  pressure  is 
applied ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  question 
whether  these  lava  reservoirs  are  con 
nected  with  a  general  mass  of  melted 
matter  below  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth, 
or  whether  they  are  local  stores,  owing 
their  high  temperature  to  local  condi- 
tions, and  not  directly  deriving  it  from 
central  heat. 

The  source  of  lava  floods  may  be 
much  deeper  than  that  of  earthquakes, 
without  any  connection  with  a  supposed 
central  incandescent  and  molten  mass. 
Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Hopkins  showed 
that  if  the  interior  of  the  globe   was 
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quite  fluid  from  heat,  the  earth's  crust 
must  be  at  least  600  or  800  miles  thick ; 
but  recently  M.  Delaunay  has  objected 
that  the  molten  lava  may  be  much  more 
viscous  than  a  true  liquid.  Professor 
Phillips  remarks,  that  the  interior  fluid 
can  only  be  of  the  nature  of  lava,  which, 
when  examined  at  the  surface,  flows  like 
thick  honey,  and  to  such  a  fluid  Mr. 
Hopkins's  reasoning  does  not  apply. 
But  at  enormous  depths  the  heat  may 
be  suflicient  to  produce  really  fluid  lava 
without  viscosity.  The  earth  crust  can- 
not be  supposed  of  uniform  thickness, 
like  the  walls  of  a  bottle.  Probably,  it 
is  extremely  irregular,  and  a  deep-seated, 
or  central  molten  mass,  if  such  exists, 
may  communicate  by  channels,  often  ir- 
regular and  narrow,  with  reservoirs  of 
molten  rock  at  higher  levels.  Under 
such  circumstances,  "convection"  of 
heat  would  be  very  irregular,  and  our 
globe  might  contain  molten  matter, 
varying  from  simple  fluidity  to  viscosity 
and  pastiness.  The  central  heat  may 
set  up  chemical  actions  in  various  locali- 
ties not  far  removed  from  the  sui-face, 
and  those  actions  may,  as  in  laboratory 
experiments,  develop  more  heat,  and 
melt  rocks  in  their  vicinity  without  any 
further  aid  from  central  tire  than  that 
which  sufficed  to  bring  the  chemical 
force  into  play. 

Chemical  theories  of  volcanoes  should 
not  be  abandoned  too  hastily.  They 
may  require  moditicatlou  as  science  ad- 
vances, and  the  particular  views  of  Davy 
or  Daubeny  may  not  be  sustainable,  but 
it  does  not  seem  prudent  to  have  re- 
course to  central  fire  and  primitive  imso- 
lidified  terrestrial  matter  while  the  real 
condition  of  the  earth's  interior  is  so  lit- 
tle understood.  We  quite  agree  with 
Professor  Phillips  that  a  complete  the- 
ory of  volcanoes  should  contain  account 
of  the  consolidation  of  matter,  and  bo  in 
harmony  with  the  general  history  of  the 
cosmos ;  but  we  doubt  whether  he  is  on* 
titled  to  say  that  the  fluidity  of  silioated 
matter,  and  so  forth,  poured  out  by  volca- 
noes  is  due  to  the  "  inherent  heat  of  the 
globe."  It  may  be  so,  but  it  is  not  pro* 
ved  by  Fouqu6,  or  by  any  one  else.  Many 
lun(ir  craters  have  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing hardened  when  the  crust  of  our  satel- 
lite was  in  a  pasty  state,  and  when  it  was 
much  nearer  the  earlier  stages  of  consol- 
idation than  any  known  portion  of  our 


eaith,  as  at  present  existing.  If  we  as- 
sume that  the  earth  and  moon  passed 
from  the  nebulous  or  gaseous  to  the  fluid 
state,  and  then  gradually  formed  a  solid 
crust,  early  volcanic  eruptions  would  con- 
sist in  outbursts  of  the  central  fluid 
through  the  thin  walls  of  that  crust  while 
it  was  pasty,  or  as  soon  as  it  became  solid ; 
but  if  the  cooling  process  went  on  until 
the  crust  was  so  thick  that  no  lava 
could  be  forced  up  from  the  central  mol- 
ten mass,  does  it  follow  that  eruptions 
would  cease  ?  Yes,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Phillips's  views,  but  not  so  if  we 
admit  that  chemical  actions  give  rise  to 
local  fusions. 

When  great  reservoirs  of  molten  mat- 
ter exist,  the  incursion  of  water  from  the 
sea  through  fissures  or  rocks  w^ould  seem 
sufficient  to  account  for  earthquakes,  and 
for  the  pressure  necessary  to  elevate 
large  columns  of  lava,  and  cause  their 
overflow. 

Amonor  the  numerous  interesting  ques- 
tions which  Professor  Phillips  treats  in 
the  work  before  us  is  that  of  the  earth's 
contraction  by  gradual  cooling.  This 
cooling  would  necessarily  take  place 
very  irregularly,  and  the  contraction  re- 
sulting from  it  may  lead  to  great  dis- 
placements of  particular  areas  least  able 
to  resist  the  disturbing  force.  The  crys- 
tallization of  rocks  also  leads  to  powerful 
expansions,  and  Professor  Phillips  con- 
siders that  the  elevation  of  the  Scandina- 
vian coasts  noticed  by  Lyell  could  be 
accounted  for  by  the  formation  below  it 
of  less  than  fourteen  feet  of  granite  in 
one  hundred  years.  He  says,  "  to  me  it 
appears  clear  that  on  the  general  fact  of 
a  cooling  globe,  two  great  systems  of 
movement  in  the  earth's  crust  are  surely 
to  be  inferred :  one  downward,  by  rea- 
son of  the  determining  of  a  general  con- 
traction to  particular  axes  and  centres ; 
the  other  upward,  arising  from  the  crys- 
tallization of  rocks  whose  specific  gravity 
is  less  than  the  whole  mass."  Such 
movements,  extending  over  large  areas, 
would  account  for  many  of  the  modifica- 
tions of  surface  we  can  trace. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  follow  the 
learned  author  through  the  interesting 
details  he  has  so  skilfully  compressed  in- 
to one  small  volume.  What  we  have 
said  will  lead  our  readers  to  it,  and  they 
will  infallibly  assign  to  it  a  high  rank 
amons^st  the  scientific  works  of  our  time. 
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In  dealing  with  the  accepted  views 
respecting  tne  sidereal  and  nebular  sys- 
tems, I  have  treated  the  two  systems  sep- 
arately. In  fact,  according  to  the  re- 
ceived opinions — whether  we  take  the 
theory  of  those  who  look  upon  all  nebulae 
as  "island-universes,"  or  that  of  those 
who  consider  that  some  few  are  to  be 
excepted — the  sidereal  system  is  but  a 
member  of  the  nebular  system.  Just  as 
the  Sun  is  one  among  the  stars,  so  the 
Milky  Way  is  held  to  be  one  among  the 
nebulae. 

In  presenting  the  views  I  have  been 
led  to  entertain  respecting  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  universe,  I  shall  consider  the 
two  systems  together — for  this  reason, 
simply,  that  I  believe  them  to  form  but 
one  system. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  assert 
that  all  the  nebulae  lie  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  Milky  Way.  There  may  be 
some  few  which  really  are  external  sys- 
tems. For  instance,  I  think  it  not  im- 
probable that  the  spiral  nebulae  are  gal- 
axies resembling  our  own.  But  that  the 
majority  of  the  nebulae,  and  especially 
such  objects  as  the  great  star  cluster  in 
Hercules,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  exter- 
nal universes,  I  am  disposed  wholly  to 
deny. 

I  think,  indeed,  that  I  should  be  able 
at  once  to  show  the  extreme  improba- 
bility that  even  such  an  object  as  the 
Andromeda  nebula  is  an  external  uni- 
verse on  the  assumption  that  the  accepted 
view  of  the  sidereal  system  is  the  true 
one.  Let  us  consider.  In  the  Milky 
Way  we  are  supposed  to  have  an  aggre- 
gation of  suns  separated  from  each  other 
— throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
galaxy — by  distances  comparable  with 
the  distance  which  separates  our  Sun 
from  the  nearest  fixed  stars.  But  so 
widely  are  the  outer  parts  of  the  Milkv 
Way  separated  from  us,  that — thougn 
composed  in  this  manner — they  appear 
even  in  our  most  powerful  telescopes 
as  mere  patches  of  filmy  light.  Nay, 
there  are  streams  of  light  so  faint,  that, 
in  the  clear  skies  of  the  southern  hemis- 
phere, and  examined  by  such  an  observ- 


er as  Sir  John  Herschel,  with  a  reflector 
eighteen  inches  in  aperture,  they  appear 
but  as  a  scarcely  perceptible  stippling 
or  mottling  of  the  telescopic  field  of 
view,  and  that,  to  quote  Sir  John's  own 
words,  "  the  idea  of  illusion  has  contin- 
ually ai-isen  subsequently."  Now  what 
the  distance  of  these  streams  from  us 
may  be,  we  cannot  say  ;  nor  is  it  impor- 
tant for  my  present  purpose  that  we 
should  be  able  to  form  any  estimate  on 
this  point.  It  is  sufficient  to  notice  that 
this  distance — whatever  it  may  be — must 
be  looked  upon  as  certainly  not  greater 
than  the  radius  of  the  great  disc  formed 
by  the  sidereal  system.  Such  a  disc 
would  have  to  be  removed  to  a  distance 
many  times  exceeding  its  own  diameter 
before  it  would  present  the  dimensions 
of  the  Andromeda  nebula,  or  of  the 
largest  globular  clusters.  Now,  if  the 
outer  parts  of  the  sidereal  disc,  removed 
from  us  by  only  the  radius  of  the  disc, 
present  so  faint  an  .appearance  to  us  as 
nas  been  described  above,  how  incon- 
ceivable would  be  the  faintness  of  the 
whole  disc  when  removed  to  a  distance 
exceeding  its  own  diameter  many  hun- 
dreds of  times.  It  w^ould  not  only  not 
be  resolvable  into  discrete  stars  by  any 
telescope  yet  constructed,  but  it  would 
be  absolutely  invisible  in  a  telescope  ex- 
ceeding the  Parsonstown  reflector  a 
hundred-fold  in  power. 

I  do  not  lay  any  stress  on  the  above 
reasoning,  founded  as  it  is  on  supposi- 
tions which  I  am  not  disposed  to  admit. 
But  imperfect  as  it  is,  it  forces  us  to  ac- 
cept one  of  two  conclusions,  both  oi 
which  are  diametrically  opposed  to  re- 
ceived opinions.  We  must  either  admit 
that  the  outer  parts  of  our  galaxy  difler 
wholly  in  constitution  from  the  paits 
which  lie  in  our  neighborhood,  or  we 
must  deny ,  that  the  assumed  external 
clusters  bear  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  our  own  sidereal  system. 

I  turn,  however,  to  the  examination  of 
the  stellar  and  nebular  systems  on  prin- 
ciples more  closely  according  with  ob- 
served appearances. 

We  have  seen  that  the  elder  Herschel 
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was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  sys- 
tem of  nebulaB  forms  a  zone  resembling 
the  Milky  Way,  but  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  its  course.  Had  this  been  the  case,  a 
negative  argument  of  some  force  might 
have  been  deduced  in  favor  of  the  abso- 
lute independence  of  the  stellar  and  ne- 
bular systems.  For  it  is  clear  that  if  ne- 
bulae really  form  a  system  of  island-uni- 
verses, and  our  galaxy  be  but  a  member 
of  this  system,  it  would  be  antecedently 
improbable  that  the  apparent  distribu- 
tion of  nebulae  should  exhibit  any  corre- 
spondence whatever  with  the  apparent 
distribution  of  stains.  To  take  a  perfectly 
parallel  case : — The  Sun  is  undoubtedly  a 
member  of  the  sidereal  system,  and  we 
see  that  there  is  no  correspondence,  nor 
any  approach  to  correspondence,  be- 
tween the  position  of  the  Milky  Way  (or 
the  apparent  zone  of  stellar  aggregation) 
and  the  position  of  that  medial  plane 
near  which  all  the  members  of  the  solar 
system  are  obseiTed  to  travel.  If  there 
Aac?  been  any  correspondence  of  this  sort, 
it  must  have  been  looked  upon  either  as 
a  very  singular  coincidence,  or  as  evi- 
dence of  some  law  of  association,  into 
the  nature  of  which  astronomers  would 
have  set  themselves  to  inquire.  Now  I 
can  see  no  reason  for  anticipating  that 
any  association  should  exist  between  the 
position  of  a  system  of  universes,  and 
the  position  of  the  galactic  disc  which  is 
assumed  to  be  a  member  of  that  system : 
nay,  I  can  assert  with  absolute  certainty 
(on  the  assumption  implied)  that  no  such 
association  necessarily  exists — since  the 
spiral  and  elliptic  nebulae,  wliich,  by  the 
assumption,  are  members  of  this  system 
of  universes,  exhibit  every  variety  of 
position.  Therefore,  had  there  been  any 
correspondence  of  the  kind  conceived — 
that  is,  had  there  been  a  zone  of  nebulae 
nearly  coincident  in  position  with  the 
zone  of  the  Milky  Way — we  should  have 
had  no  other  resource  but  to  explain 
that  correspondence  as  the  effect  of  a 
very  singular  coincidence — unless  we 
gave  up  the  theory  that  the  nebulae  do, 
indeed,  form  a  system  of  universes 
whereof  the  galaxy  is  but  a  member. 

Now  I  have  been  particular  in  dwell- 
ing on  this  point,  because  the  discovery 
that  Herschel  had  been  mistaken  as  to 
the  existence  of  a  zone  of  nebulae,  brought 
with  it  a  remarkable  result.  We  have 
seen  that  the  central  region  of  the  north- 


em  cluster  of  nebulae  lies  very  near  the 
pole  of  the  Milky  Way — so  near,  indeed, 
that  the  younger  Herschel  places  thi>* 
coincidence  of  position  amongst  the 
phenomena  which  any  one  who  attempts 
to  give  a  consistent  theory  of  the  nebular 
system  must  account  for.  We  see,  then, 
that  there  is  a  coincidence,  not  precisely 
of  the  kind  contemplated  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph,  but  marked  enough  in  its 
character.  And  we  see  also  that  Sir 
John  Herschel — apparently  without  no- 
ticing the  important  conclusion  to  which 
his  words  tend — points  out  that  we  can- 
not reasonably  ascribe  this  coincidence 
to  the  effects  of  chance-distribution,  but 
must  assign  a  cause  for  it.  If  Herschel  is 
right,  if  accident  is  not  a  legitimate  ex- 
planation of  this  coincidence,  then,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  we  can  adopt  no  other  con- 
clusion than  this — that  nebulae  do  not 
form  a  system  of  external  universes,  but 
are  intimately  associated  with  the  side- 
real system. 

But  we  have  seen  *  that  there  exists 
in  reality  an  association  between  the  ap- 
parent distribution  of  nebulae  and  stars, 
which  is  much  more  remarkable  than  the 
one  pointed  out  by  Sir  John  Herschel. 
For,  along  that  very  zone  of  the  heavens 
which  is  occupied  by  the  Milky  Way, 
there  is  marked  absence  of  nebulae.  If  we 
except  certain  star-clusters,  which  ex- 
hibit so  singular  a  relation  to  the  Milky 
Way  that  Sir  John  Herschel  considers 
they  must  belong  to  it,  we  shall  find  that  of 
0000  and  more  nebulae  which  have  been 
discovered  by  astronomers,  there  are 
scarcely  fifty  which  lie  on  a  zone  occupy- 
ing a  full  tenth  part  of  the  celestial  sphere. 
It  will  be  remembered  also  that  the  di- 
rection of  the  central  line  of  this  zone  is 
•not  exactly  coincident  with  that  of  the 
Milky  Way,  but  lies  more  nearly  along 
that  great  circle  through  Orion,  Perseus, 
Cygnus,  Lyra,  etc.,  near  to  which  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  more  brilliant 
8tai*8  are  found  collected. 

Now,  the  existence  of  a  zone  in  which 
nebulae  are  markedly  wanting  is  a  much 
more  remarkable  phenomenon  than  the 
existence  of  a  zone  very  rich  in  nebulte 
would  have  been.  We  see,  for  instance, 
that  the  existence  of  the  Milky  Way 
among  the  stars  is  very  easily  accounted 

*  See  "  Notes  on  Nebul«  "  in  The  Btudent  for 
March,  1S6S. 
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for  by  the  supposition  that  the  sidereal 
system  foims  a  species  of  disc.  But'  if 
there  were  a  zone  wanting  in  stars,  how 
should  we  have  explained  so  strange  a 
phenomenon  ?  It  is  clear  that  we  should 
either  have  to  assume  the  existence  of 
two  sidereal  systems,  between  which 
our  sun  was  situate ;  or  else  to  adopt  the 
almost  equally  bizarre  theory  that  the 
stars  formed  a  cylindrical  system,  very 
long  in  comparison  with  its  thickness,  so 
that  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  sun — 
placed  somewhere  near  the  axis  of  the  sys- 
tem— very  few  stars  could  be  seen  in  direc- 
tions at  right  angles  to  that  axis.  And,  if 
the  zone  were  very  distinct,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  zone  free  irom  nebulae,  the  for- 
mer hypothesis  would  alone  be  available. 

It  results,  then,  that  if  nebulffi  really 
belong  to  external  space,  they  must  form 
two  systems,  our  own  galaxy  occupying 
a  place  between  the  two.  Improbable 
ns  this  conclusion  appears,  we  cannot 
escape  from  it,  nor  from  this  further  im- 
probability, that  the  sidereal  disc  should 
have  a  position  almost  exactly  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  joining  the  central  parts 
of  the  two  nebular  systems — unless  we 
concede  that  the  nebulcs  belong^  for  the 
most  part^  to  our  galactic  system.  Nor 
does  there  seem  any  comparison  be- 
tween the  difSculties  involved  in  the  lat- 
ter view  and  the  utter  improbability  of 
either  of  the  two  fonner  assumptions. 

But  again,  let  us  recall  the  results  of 
the  discussion  respecting  the  extinction 
of  light.  We  saw  that  there  is  good 
reason  for  rejecting  the  theory  that 
light  suffers  appreciable  extinction  within 
the  limits  of  our  galaxy.  It  will  be  well, 
however,  before  proceeding  further,  to 
notice  that  the  theory  thus  rejected  is 
not  only  not  unfavorable  to  the  views  I 
am  seeking  to  maintain,  but  leads  di- 
rectly to  their  establishment.  For  if  we 
assume  with  Strove  that  the  outer  parts 
of  the  Milky  Way  are  hidden  from  our 
view,  even  with  Herschel's  eighteen-inch 
reflector,  through  the  effects  of  extinc- 
tion, then,  (I  fortiori^  all  oiUer  sjrstems 
must  be  hidden  from  us,  unless  their  com- 
ponent stars  exceed  the  brightest  mem- 
bers of  our  system  many  thousand-fold 
in  splendor.  We  see,  then,  that  the 
theory  of  extinction  at  once  excludes  all 
belief  that  the  nebulae  are  external  side- 
real systems  rembling  or  in  any  sense 
comparable  with  our  own. 


Now  it  has  been  assumed,  somewhat 
too  hastily  I  think,  that  the  only  avail- 
able explanation  of  the  difficulties  which 
induced  Struve  to  accept  the  theory  of 
the  extinction  of  light,  Hes  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  stars  composing  the  side- 
real system  are  much  less  densely  strewn 
round  its  border  than  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Sun.  It  appears  to  me  that, 
although  in  all  probability  there  is  a 
gradual  diminution  in  the  density  of 
stellar  aggregation  as  the  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  galaxy  increases,  yet 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  outer 
stars  are  inferior  also  in  magnitude  and 
splendor* — and  perhaps  in.  a  much  more 
marked  degree.  To  me,  indeed,  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  such  inferiority 
appears  altogether  irresistible. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the 
naked-eye  aspect  of  the  Via  Lactea.  Is 
it  such  as  would  be  presented  if  the  side- 
real system  really  has  the  figure  assigned 
to  it  by  Sir  Wm.  Herschel  ?  I  am  not 
here  discussing  the  first  assumption  made 
by  Herschel, — that  there  exists  a  certain 
approach  to  uniformity  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  stars  throughout  the  galaxy.  He 
was  the  first  to  admit  that  this  idea  must 
be  abandoned.  But  it  appears  to  me  that 
HerschePs  estimate  of  the  irregularity  of 
our  galaxy  fell  far  short  of  the  reality. 
The  sidereal  system  must  be  looked  upon 
as  composed  of  streams  and  sprays  and 
clusters  of  stars  aggregated  together 
without  any  discoverable  laws.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  Milky  Way  to  the  naked 
eye  strongly  suggests  a  constitution  of 
this  sort.  It  is  commonly  asserted  that 
the  galaxy  forms  a  continuous  ring  of 
light  upon  the  heavens.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  Near  Argo,  the  main  stream 
is  divided,  across  one  of  its  widest  and 
most  brilliant  portions,  by  a  dark  rift  of 
considerable  extent.  The  narrower 
stream  which  runs  side  by  side  with  a 
portion  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Milky- 
Way  is  also  discontinuous ;  again,  the  ga- 

*Sir  John  Herschel  speaks  of  certaia  stara 
seen  in  parts  of  the  galaxy  as  appearing  small, 
*•  not  by  reason  of  excessive  distance,  but  of  a 
real  inferiority  in  size  or  brightness."  But  he  is 
not  here  supporting  the  theory  we  have  mentioned 
above.  I  am  speaking  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
outer  stars  on  the  average,  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  stars  near  the  centre  of  the  galaxy  ; 
Herschel  is  speaking  of  the  inferiority  of  certain 
members  of  the  outer  parts  of  the  galaxy  as  com  • 
pared  with  their  neighbors. 
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laxy  is  marked  in  some  places  with  lacu- 
noB  and  in  others  with  sadden  accessions 
of  splendor — i)henomena  which  appear 
inexplicable  unless  we  assume  an  irreg- 
ularity, not  merely  in  the  distribution  of 
the  stars,  but  in  the  form  and  structure  of 
the  sidereal  disc. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Even  on  the  as- 
sumption of  extreme  irregularity,  there 
still  remain  insurmountable  objections  to 
the  supposition  that  the  Milky  Way  has 
the  figure  of  a  disc.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  there  exists  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  close  by  the  Southern  Cross, 
a  strange,  roughly  circular — or  more 
correctly  a  pear-shaped  vacancy,  so  con- 
spicuous that  it  has  obtained  among  sail- 
oi*s  the  name  of  the  Codlaack.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  existence  of  a 
gap  of  this  figure  with  the  imagined  lon- 
gitudinal extension  of  the  galactic  sys- 
tem. And  it  is  equally  difiicult  to  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena  described  in 
the  following  passage  of  Herschel's  "As- 
tronomy" : — From  the  neighborhood  of 
Eta  Argiis  the  Milky  Way  "  crosses  the 
hind  feet  of  the  Centaur,  forming  a  cu- 
rious and  Bharply  defined  semicircular 
concavity  of  small  radius,  and  enters  the 
Cross  by  a  very  bright  neck  or  isthmus 
of  no  more  than  3  or  4  degrees  in  breadth, 
being  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  Milky 
Way.  After  this  it  immediately  expands 
into  a  broad  and  bright  mass."  Still 
more  remarkable  and  significant  is  the 
fact  that  the  Coalsack  lies  "  in  the  midst 
of  this  bright  mass."  All  these  phenom- 
ena point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Milky 
Way,  in  this  neighborhood  at  any  rate, 
is  really  what  it  appears  to  be — a  belt 
or  zone  of  stars,  separated  from  us  by  a 
comparatively  starless  interval.  An  ir- 
regular belt  of  this  sort  might  present 
the  varieties  of  form  indicated  above,  and 
might  be  transpierced  by  an  aperture  of 
any  figure  ;  but  it  is  utterly  inconceivable 
that  a  disc-like  space,  irregularly  occupied 
with  streams  and  clusters  of  stars,  should 
be  so  transpierced  as  to  exhibit  a  circular 
vacancy  to  an  eye  placed  near  its  centre. 

In  the  conclusions  just  deduced  I  am 
in  agreement  with  Sir  John  Herschel, 
who,  indeed,  says  in  one  place  that  the 
galaxy,  looked  at  according  to  a  certain 
view,  would  "  come  to  be  considered  as 
a  flat  ring."  But  he  nowhere  adopts  the 
consequences  to  which,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
this  view  of  the  subject  should  have  led 


him.  In  the  interpretation  of  another 
phenomenon  presented  by  the  Milky 
Way,  I  am  wholly  at  issue  with  him. 
He  says,  "  we  cannot,  without  obvious 
improbability,  refuse  to  admit  that  the 
long  lateral  offsets  which  at  so  many 
places  quit  the  main  stream  and  run  out  to 
great  distances,  are  either  planes  seen 
edgewise,  or  the  convexities  of  curved 
surfaces  viewed  tangentially,  rather  than 
cylindrical  or  columnar  excrescences 
bristling  up  obliquely  from  the  general 
level."  To  me  the  obvious  improbability 
seems  to  lie  altogether  the  other  way. 
That  one  plane  or  curved  surface  should 
happen  to  be  seen  edgewise,  so  as  to  re- 
semole  a  long  and  narrow  lateral  offset, 
is  suflSciently  unlikely;  that  several 
should  so  appear  is  utterly  improbable. 
The  obvious  improbability  conceived  by 
Herschel  appears  to  be  founded  on  the 
"oblique  bristling  up"  of  cylindrical 
star  sprays.  But  the  evidence  we  have 
already  had  of  the  extremely  irregular 
and  heterogeneous  conformation  of  the 
Milky  Way  is  sufficient  to  remove  any 
difficulty  of  this  sort.  Indeed,  even 
among  the  stars  in  our  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, there  exist,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  elsewhere,*  decisive  evidences  of 
stream-formation.  The  star-streams  visi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye  are  far  too  marked 
to  be  the  result  of  chance-distribution ; 
and  I  anticipate  confidently  that  the  ex- 
amination of  the  proper  motion  of  all 
the  stars  composing  any  stream  will 
suffice  to  show  how  mtimately  they  are 
associated  together. 

Now  it  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  that 
the  phenomena  I  have  adduced  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  afford  no  evidence 
m  favor  of  the  opinion  that  the  more  dis- 
tant portions  of  the  galaxjr  are  composed 
of  stars  inferior  in  brilliancy  to  those 
which  lie  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  solar 
system.  But  there  is  another  phenome- 
non which,  when  properly  tmderstood, 
seems  to  make  this  opinion  the  direct 
corollary  of  the  views  resulting  from  the 
former  phenomena : — 

It  appejirs  to  me  that  if  we  consider 
the  enormous  distance  at  which  the 
Milky  Way  must  lie  beyond  the  lucid 
stars,  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  orbs  nearly  equalling  them  in 

♦  "Notes  on  Stfir-streams,"  in  "Intellectual 
Observer  *'  for  August^  1 867. 
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brilliancy,  we  cannot  but  contemplate 
with  amazement  the  singular  correspon- 
dence which  may  be  traced  between  the 
configuration  of  the  Milky  Way«nd  the 
arrangement  of  the  brilliant  fixed  stars 
in  its  neighborhood.  There  is  scarcely  a 
part  of  the  Milky  Way  in  which  there  is 
not  some  evidence,  more  or  less  marked, 
of  a  much  more  intimate  association  be- 
tween the  lucid  stars  and  the  clustering 
orbs  which  constitute  the  galaxy,  than 
could  be  reasonably  looked  for  as  the 
result  of  chance-distribution.  Consider, 
for  instance,  that  bright  light  cloud  be- 
tweeu  the  brilliants  which  form  the  noble 
cross  in  Cygnus ;  and  the  equally  mark- 
ed galactic  clustering  near  Aquila :  and 
note  that  this  arrangement  becomes  the 
more  significant  when  we  remark  that 
the  two  clusters  lie  on  different  streams 
of  the  Milky  Way,  which  is  double  in 
this  part  of  its  course.  Well  worth  no- 
ticing also  is  the  conformation  of  the 
galaxy  where  it  traverses  the  festoon  of 
Perseus.  But  in  the  southern  •hemis- 
phere there  is  a  much  more  marked 
agreement  between  the  Via  Lactea  and 
the  lucid  orbs.  It  cannot  be  merely  the 
result  of  accident  that  the  double  curve 
of  bright  stars  which  forms  the  body  and 
tail  of  Scorpio,  should  so  closely  follow 
a  most  complicated  portion  of  the  Milky 
Way,  that  not  one  of  those  stars  should 
fall  on  a  part  of  the  heavens  free  from 
railky  light.  Nor  can  it  be  accidental 
that  the  numerous  turns  and  windings  of 
the  Milky  Way  from  Antares  to  Sinus 
should  seem  in  every  case  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  attractive  influences  exerted  by 
the  leading  stars  in  its  neighborhood,  in- 
somuch that  there  is  not  a  single  star  of 
the  first  four  magnitudes  on  any  of  the 
numerous  lacunse  which  appear  in  this 
portion  of  the  Milky  Way.  * 

If  we  accept  the  evidence  afibrded  by 
this  peculiarity,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  streams  of  stars  composing  the  Milky 
Way  are  very  much  nearer  to  us  than 
they  have  been  assumed  to  be,  and 
therefore  that  they  are  composed  of  stars 
far  inferior  in  brightness,  and  also  much 
more  closely  compacted,  than  those  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  solar  system. 

The  evidence  afforded  by  the  teles- 
copic aspect  of  the  galaxy  strikingly  con- 

*  See  the  maps  of  the  Milky  Way  in  the  "  In- 
tellectual Observer  "  for  August,  1867. 


firms  this  conclusion.  I  shall  mention 
two  phenomena  alone,  as  space  will  not 
permit  me  to  deal  with  this  part  of  my 
subject  at  any  great  length.  The  first 
is  a  peculiarity  which  is  utterly  inex- 
plicable by  the  views  ordinarily  held — 
the  fact,  namely,  that  in  several  instances 
the  Milky  Way  is  observed  to  commence 
quite  suddenly,  so  that  one  half  of  the 
telescopic  field  of  view  will  be  occupied 
with  nebulous  light  or  with  closely 
aggregated  stars,  while  the  other  will  be 

Perfectly  black — ^the  line  of  demarcation 
etween  the  two  portions  being  well  de- 
fined. The  second  phenomenon  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  attention  is  yet  more  sig- 
nificant. In  some  instances,*  there  is 
seen  in  the  field  of  view  a  sharply  defin- 
ed projection  from  the  Milky  Way,  the 
apex  of  the  projection  being  occupied 
by  a  lucid  star.  That  such  an  associa- 
tion should  be  looked  on  as  accidental  is 
more  than  I  can  believe. 

Corresponding  to  the  association  be- 
tween the  Milky  Way  and  lucid  stars  is 
a  phenomenon  which  falls  here  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  irregular  nebulse  are  ob- 
jects differing  altogether  in  character 
from  all  other  nebulae.  They  cover  a 
far  larger  space  on  the  celestial  vault, 
even  if  we  assume  that  their  discovered 
dimensions  afford  any  but  the  roughest  in 
dication  of  their  real  extent.  In  reality, 
however,  since  each  increase  of  telescop- 
ic power  increases  the  apparent  dimen- 
sions of  these  objects,  we  probably 
fall  far  short  of  the  truth  in  making  such 
an  assumption.  Now,  as  we  have  seen 
Tsee  "  Notes  on  Nebulaj "  in  the  Student 
lor  March,  1868),  these  iiTegular  nebulae 
are  associated  in  the  most  singular  man- 
ner with  fixed  stars  in  the  same  field  of 
view.  The  wisps  and  sprays  of  nebu- 
lous light  which  stream  from  the  central 
convolutions  of  such  nebulae,  correspond, 
quite  closely  in  many  instances,  with 
streams  of  small  fixed  stars.  In  many 
of  these  nebulae,  also,  there  are  streams 
•of  faint  nebulosity  extending  towards 
fixed  stars,  and  acquiring  a  sudden 
brightness  around  them.    Now  it  seems 

*  I  write  from  memory,  not  having  by  me  the 
work  in  which  these  phenomena  are  recorded 
— ^Herschel's  **  Results  of  Observation  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope."  My  impression  is  that  he  men- 
tions several  such  instances ;  one  very  remarkable 
case  ho  certainly  mentions  and  illustrates  with  a 
tlji^ure. 
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to  me  that  we  cannot,  without  utter  im- 
probability, consider  such  an  arrangement 
as  accidental.  For  instance,  if  the  briglit 
stars  s  and  i  Ononis  were  wholly  dis- 
connected with  the  great  uebula  in  Orion, 
how  enormous  would  be  the  antecedent 
improbability  that  these  orbs  should  ap- 
pear— as  they  do — involved  in  strong 
nebulosity,  connected  by  streams  of  faint 
nebulosity  with  the  great  nebula.  And, 
even  if  wo  assumed  this  to  be  possibly  due 
to  the  effects  of  chance-distribution,  liow 
should  we  explain  the  fact  that  similar  phe- 
nomena are  observed  in  the  other  irregu- 
lar nebula;,  and  notably  in  that  mysteri- 
ous object  which  surrounds  Eta  Argus,  the 
most  remarkable  variable  in  t\}e  heavens. 

Then,  also,  there  is  the  significant  fact 
that  all  the  irregular  nebulae  fall  on  that 
very  zone  wliich  is  freest  from  ordinary 
nebulae.*  And  the  only  one  which, 
though  falling  on  this  zone,  does  not 
actually  fall  on  the  Milky  Wjiy,  is  the 
Orion  nebula.  This  last  fact  seems  even 
more  significant  than  the  general  as- 
sociations of  the  irregular  nebulaB  with 
tiie  Milky  Way.  For  it  seems  to  ex- 
hibit the  brilliant  array  of  stars  in 
Cnnis  Major  and  Orion,  with  which  the 
Orion  nebula  is  associated  {a7id  around 
certain  members  of  which  it  actually 
clings),  as  inreahty  far  more  intimately 
associated  with  the  neighboring  stream 
of  the  Milky  Way  than  the  ordinarily  ac- 
cepted views  would  allow  us  to  suppose. 

I  pass  over  the  association  often  ob- 
servable between  those  remarkable  ob- 
jects the  double  nebula?  nnd  double  stars, 
though  the  phenomenon  is  sufficiently 
significant.  But  there  is  one  other  well- 
established  phenomenon  which  deserves 
attentive  consideration.    Nebulae    have 


*  There  is  a  noUible  exception  to  this  law  in  the 
lingular  nebula  30  Dorfld(i8.  which  occurs  tcithin 
t'le  greater  Magellanic  Clmd.  This  exception  is 
more  significant,  if  possible^  than  the  law  itseir,  as 
will  appear  farther  on.  It  is  rather  singular  that 
Sir  Juhn  Herschel  should  speak  of  30  Doradiis  as 
**  unique  evt-n  in  the  system  to  which  it  belongs,''  as 
if  it  differed  jet  more  markedly  from  objects  not 
belonging  to  the  Nubeculic,  whereas,  so  lar  as  one 
can  judge  from  his  own  description  and  pictureti, 
this  nebula  presents  a  striking  resemblance  (in  its 
general  character)  to  that  which  surrounds  the  star 
Kta  Argiis.  In  each  there  is  a  mass  of  irregular 
nebulosity  surrounding  a  central  condensation, 
within  which  is  a  well-defined  opening  free  from 
nebulous  light :  and  the  brightest  star  within  the 
confines  of  each  nebula  occurs  on  the  brightest 
part  of  the  uebula  and  close  to  the  vacancy. 


been  observed  to  vary  in  li^ht,  or  even 
to  disappear.  Hind,  d' Arrest,  and 
Schmidt  record  many  such  instances.  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  whole  galaxies  of  suns 
have  suffered  in  this  manner  total  or 
partial  extinction  ?  Such  a  supposition 
is  absolutely  incredible.  Nor  can  I  look 
on  the  alternative  that  some  opaque  or 
semi-opaque  substance  has  intervened 
between  us  and  these  objects  as  having 
any  reasonable  claim  to  acceptance. 

The  phenomena  I  have  been  discussing 
seem  to  point  to  conclusions  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  have  been 
usually  accepted  respecting  the  visible 
universe.  Instead  of  separating  the 
stars  and  nebulae  into  distinct  systems,  or, 
rather,  of  looking  on  the  stellar  system  as 
a  member  of  the  system  of  nebulae,  we 
seem  compelled  to  look  on  almost  every 
object,  visible  even  in  the  most  powerful 
telescope,  as  a  portion  of  one  system, 
which  comprises  within  its  range  single, 
multiple,  and  clustering  stars,  irresolv- 
able nobulse,  gaseous  bodies  of  sym- 
metrical and  unsymmetrical  figure,  and, 
in  all  probability,  myriads  of  other  forms 
of  matter  as  yet  undetected.  It  would 
be  rash  indeed  to  attempt  to  speculate  on 
the  processes  by  which  the  visible  uni- 
verse has  attained  its  present  iigure. 
But  I  may  venture  so  far  as  to  point  to 
the  evidences  which  seem  afforded  of  pro- 
cesses of  aggregation,  leading — ^accord- 
ing to  the  position,  and,  perhaps,  of  the 
character,  of  the  masses  acted  upon — to 
the  formation  of  suns  of  greater  or  less 
splendor  and  magnitude,  of  streams  and 
clusters  of  small  stars,  and  of  systems  in 
which  suns  and  stellar  streams  and  clus- 
ters seem  to  be  intermingled.  These 
processes  seem  to  have  led  to  an  annular 
or  spiral,  rather  than  to  a  disc-shaped 
galaxy ;  but  large  portions  of  the  matter, 
originally  distributed  perhaps  with  com- 
parative uniformity,  appear  to  have  es- 
caped the  influence  of  these  processes. 
£ither  because  they  have  been  subjected 
.  to  counteracting  attractions,  or  through 
the  influence  of  the  same  principle  which 
makes  the  centrifuijal  force  near  the 
lK)les  of  a  rotating  globe  less  than  that  at 
the  globe's  equator,  this  portion  of  the  uni- 
verse seems  to  have  been  free  to  form 
aggregations  in  regions  which  lie  near 
to  what  may  be  called  the  polar  axis  of 
the  galaxy.  Xor  need  we  wonder  that 
these  aggregations  should   differ   very 
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much  in  character  from  those  which 
prevail  within  the  galactic  annulus,  nor 
that  within  the  former  alone  true  nebulsB 
should  be  foand  profusely  distrihtubted. 

The  only  irregular  nebula  which  has 
been  examined  with  thq  spectroscope — 
the  great  Orion  nebula — shines  with 
light  whose  source  is  mainly,  if  not 
wholly,  gaseous.  Lord  Rosse  states 
that  the  stars  visible  in  the  nebula, 
when  examined  with  his  giant  reflector, 
appear  as  red  points  of  light  upon  a 
bluish-green  back-ground  of  nebulous 
light ;  and  it  is  possible,  or  rather  prob- 
able, that  these  points  of  light  proceed 
from  bodies  which  are  noteaseous.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  there  is  in  the  Orion  nebula  an 
enormous  amount  of  gaseous  matter, 
forming  (it  would  seem^  a  connected 
but  irregular  system,  witnin  which  are 
involved  many  fixed  stars,  and  notably 
the  second  magnitude  star  e  Ononis, 
and  the  third  magnitude  star  i  Orionis. 
It  seems  fairly  presumable  that  the  other 
irregular  nebulse  consist  in  like  manner 
of  enormous  aggregations  of  the  same 
luminous  gas.  The  annular  and  planet- 
ary nebula  appear  to  be,  without  excep- 
tion, gaseous  masses.  Now,  we  have 
seen  that  all  the  irregular  nebuIaB  lie 
within,  or  close  to,  the  Milky  Way. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  annular 
nebulse,  and  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
the  planetary  nebulae.*  Th^Dumb-bell 
nebula,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ga- 
seous nebulas  in  the  heavens,  also  lies  on 
the  Milky  Way.  We  see,  then,  that  the 
gaseous  masses  revealed  to  us  by  the 
telescope  show  a  marked  tendency  to 
aggregate  along  the  galactic  zone.  W/iy 
this  should  be  the  case,  it  would  not  be 
easy — in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge— to  determine ;  but  it  is  clearly 
not  a  phenomenon  which  need  surprise 
us  when  once  we  have  accepted  the 
conclusion  that  stars  and  nebulse  form 
but  a  single  system.  I  do  not  consider 
that,  in  extra-galactic  space,  the  lumin- 
ous gas  which  constitutes  the  common 
material  of  all  the  gaseous  nebulsa  (for 
the  spectroscope  reveals  no  variety  in 
this  respect  f)  is  in  reality  wanting.    It 


♦Of  thirty-four  planetary  nebulas  recorded  in 
the  "General  Catalogjue,"  no  less  than  twenty-one 
lie  within  15"  of  the  great  circle  centrally  dividing 
the  Via  Lactea. 

f  Some  of  the  gaseous  nebulse  give  a  spectrum 


probably  exists,  but  in  a  more  disper- 
sed form  than  in  the  galaxy.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  the  only  comets 
yet  examined  with  the  spectroscope  ex- 
hibit (as  respects  the  light  from  the  nu- 
cleus) the  same  three  lines  of  light  which 
form  the  spectrum  of  the  gaseous  nebulse. 
Is  it  not  possible  that,  around  some  stars 
or  systems  of  stars,  comets  are  much 
more  thickly  congregated  than  around 
our  own  sun ;  and  that,  in  places,  there 
may  even  exist  systems  of  comets  free 
from  stellar  infiuences  ?  If  we  suppose 
the  irregular  nebulae  to  result  from  the 
former  arrangement,  the  annular  and 
planetary  nebulse  from  the  latter,  we 
should  be  able  to  understand  the  per- 
manence of  the  apparent  figures  of  these 
objects,  since  the  slow  motions  of  comets 
in  the  enormous  orbits  indicated  by  our 
hypothesis  would  not  be  appreciable 
even  in  hundreds  of  years. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  some 
significance  in  the  circumstance  that  so 
many  temporary  stars*  have  made  their 
appearance  *'  in  or  close  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Milky  Way,  and,"  as  the 
younger  Herschel  says,  "  only  within 
the  following  semicircle,  the  preceding 
semicircle  having  offered  no  example  of 
the  kind."  May  there  not  be  a  connec- 
tion between  this  peculiarity  and  the 
circumstance  that  so  many  of  the  more 
remarkable  variables  lie  near  the  Milky 
Way?  I  have  already  noted  the  asso- 
ciation of  Eta  Argiis  with  a  large  irreg- 
ular nebula.  Betelgeux,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Orion  nebula,  is  another 
remarkable  variable.  Near  the  nebular 
region  of  Cygnus  there  are  also  several 
variable  stars. 

The  Magellanic  Clouds  remain  to  be 
briefly  considered.  Two  arguments 
have  been  made  use  of  to  show  that 
these  mysterious   objects  are  not   con- 

having  one  bright  line;  others  give  a  three-lined 
spectrum ;  and  there  is  one  nebula  the  spectrum 
of  which  consists  of  four  lines.  But  it  is  presum- 
able that  these  variations  result  only  from  varia- 
tions in  the  intensity  of  the  light  of  these  nebulae, 
since  the  bright  lines  occupy  always  the  same  po- 
sition. 

*  Sir  John  Herschel  says  "  all,  without  excep- 
tion; "  but,  since  this  was  written,  the  temporary 
star,  which  appeared  in  Corona  in  May,  1 866,  has 
formed  an  exception  to  the  rule  we  have  referred 
to.  It  is  probable  that  so*called  temporary  stars 
are  in  reality  merely  variables  of  long  period  and 
fitful  variability. 
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nected  with  the  galactic  system : — First, 
the 7  contain  forms  of  nebulae  not  met 
with  within  tlie  Milky  Way ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, there  are  no  traces  of  any  streams 
of  nebulous  light  leading  from  the  Milky 
Way  towards  the  NubeculsB.  The 
former  argument  presents  no  difficulty. 
It  is,  indeed,  rather  a  confirmation  of 
our  views  that  they  afford  an  easy  ex- 
planation of  what  had  been  held  to  be 
:i  scarcely  explicable  phenomenon.  That 
the  processes  of  aggreeration  in  portions 
of  space  not  falling  within  the  galactic 
annulus,  should,  in  certain  regions,  lead 
to  the  exhibition  of  forms  seen  within 
that  region,  can  hardly  he  considered 
very  wonderful.  But,  in  connection 
with  the  second  argument,  there  is  a 
circumstance  which  deserves  to  be  care- 
fully attended  to.  Herschel  dwells 
forcibly  on  the  exceeding  barrenness  of 
the  regions  which  immediately  surround 
the  Nubeculae.  "The  access  to  the 
Nubecula  Minor  on  all  sides  is  through 
a  desert,"  he  says,  in  one  place;  and, 
among  his  notes  on  this  district,  we  find 
such  expressions  as  "a  miserably  poor 
and  barren  region ; "  "a  region  of  utter 
barrenness ; "  and  so  on.  Now,  this 
peculiarity,  so  far  from  confirming  Her- 
schel's  opinion  that  the  NubeculeB  are 
disconnected  with  the  sidereal  system, 
is  directly  opposed  to  it.  One  can  un- 
derstand the  phenomenon,  if  one  looks 
on  the  Nubeculie  as  aggregations  form- 
ed within  regions  of  space  belonging  to 
the  sidereal  system — one  would  almost 
expect  that  the  neighborhood  of  such 
regions  should  be  deficient  in  splendor 


— drained  of  starsy  so  to  speak.  But 
if  the  NubeculaB  were  really  distinct 
systems  far  beyond  the  sidereal  system, 
there  could  be  no  reason  for  expecting 
that  their  neighborhood  should  be  more 
barren  than  other  portions  of  the  sky — 
still  less  that  it  should  be  oppressively 
barren.  May  we  not  go  farther,  and 
say  that  there  is  no  way  of  accounting 
for  so  remarkable  a  phenomenon,  save 
on  some  such  hypothesis  as  we  have 
presented  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  that  the 
two  NubeculflB  are  so  nearly  circular  as 
to  render  the  assumption  that  they  are 
otherwise  than  globular  in  figure  utterly 
improbable.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  farthest  part  of  either  globe  is  not 
much  farther  off  proportionately  than  the 
nearest  part.  Hence  the  NubeculsB  show 
us  that  "stars  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
magnitude  and  irresolvable  nebulse  may 
coexist  within  limits  of  distance  not  dif- 
fering more  in  proportion  than  as  nine 
to  ten."  Surely  this  circumstance  is  of 
greater  force  than  Sir  John  Herschel 
seems  to  assume.  He  says  that  "  it  must 
inspire  some  degree  of  caution  in  accept- 
ing flw  certain^^  the  views  ordinarily  held 
respecting  stars  and  nebulae.  To  me  the 
fact  that  stars  and  irresolvable  nebulsa 
appear  intermixed  in  the  Nubecula^  seems 
to  afford  decisive  evidence  of  the  justice 
of  the  viewj  which  I  have  been  induced 
to  accept  on  other  grounds.  In  the  face 
of  such  evidence,  the  old  theories  re- 
specting the  universe  seem  to  become 
wholly  untenable. 


-♦♦^ 
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Sir  William  Hamilton  was  a  man  of 
whom  Scotland  has  every  reason  to  be 
justly  proud.  But  for  him,  she,  and 
mdeed  Britain,  would  have  been  barren  of 
deep  philosophical  speculation,  probably 


*  ••  Memoir  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart,  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  By  John  Veitch,  M.  A.,  Professor 
of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow. William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh 
and  London:  1869. 

*' Edinburgh  Essays."  By  Members  of  the 
University,  1856.  Edinburgh:  Adam  and  Charles 
Black.  Essay  VIL— "Sir  William  Hamilton." 
By  Thomas  Spenser  Baynes,  LL.B. 


even  of  much  philosophical  interest,  at  a 
time  when  on  the  Continent  great  and 
earnest  men  were  actively  engaged  in  its 
researches.  Thus  Sir  William  Hamilton 
was  remarkable  inasmuch  as  he  revived 
the  study  of  philosophy  proper  in  these 
islands ;  but  his  character  was  such  that, 
living  at  any  time,  he  would  have  made 
an  impress  upon  the  thought  of  the  day. 
His  love  of  philosophy  was  unbounded 
in  its  enthusiasm  and  tmtiring  in  its  energy, 
while  his  original  speculative  genius  was 
strikingly  great.  But  even  to  put  these 
aside,  his  almost  superhuman  learning,  and 
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the  rare  elevation  and  beauty  of  Ins  charac- 
ter, were  such  as  at  any  time  to  command 
admiration  and  to  compel  respect.  The 
present  memoir,  which  has  been  eagerly 
anticipated  for  some  time,  will  be  read 
with  mnch  interest,  even  by  those  who 
have  hitherto  known  the  philosopher  and 
h  is  works  only  by  n ame.  Professor  Veitch 
has  done  his  work  with  great  care,  with 
a  painstaking  elaboration  and  combina- 
tion of  the  materials  at  his  command,  and 
'with  a  genuine  love  and  admiration  of 
the  man  he  is  writing  about.  The  bio- 
grapher has  not  always,  however,  shown 
himself  a  very  graceful  or  skilful  artist. 
His  materials,  if  ever  carelessly,  are  some- 
times awkwardly  put  together,  and  once 
or  twice,  when  meaning  to  be  pathetic, 
he  has  only  succeeded  in  b^ing  clumsy. 

Hamilton  had  almost  a  right  to  be  a 
Scotch  Professor.  His  grandfather,  on 
the  death  of  an  elder  brother,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  and  on  his  death 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  William's  father. 
His  grandmother  was  a  daughter  of  a 
professor  of  Church  history  in  the  same 
university,  and  he  himself  was  born  in  a 
house  within  the  college  walls,  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1788.  There  appears  to 
have  existed  in  Glasgow  during  the  life- 
time of  the  grandfather  a  quaint  and 
genial  circle  of  men,  representatives  both 
of  the  academic  and  commercial  interests 
of  the  city.  For  the  sake  of  good  fellow- 
ship, and  with  the  desire  to  cultivate  and 
give  scope  to  their  literaiy  propensities, 
they  formed  themselves  into  clubs.  Sir 
William's  grandfather.  Dr.  Thomas  Ham- 
ilton, was  a  prominent  member  of  two 
of  these, — the  Anderston  and  the  Hodge 
Podge.  The  Anderston,  founded  by 
Simson,  the  famous  restorer  of  ancient 
geometry,  was  the  oldest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished of  all  the  clubs  in  Glasgow, 
and  used  to  meet  in  a  hostelry  in  what 
was  then  a  suburban  village.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  commenced  by  a  dinner 
at  two  o'clock,  when,  remembenng  some 
of  the  celebrities  who  belonged  to  it,  Pro- 
fessor Veitch  concludes,  that "  the  ban- 
quet of  hen  broth  was  no  doubt  well-sea- 
soned by  Attic  salt."  The  Hodge  Podge 
seem«  to  have  been  of  a  somewhat  less 
classical  type  than  the  Anderston,  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  the  description  of  it 
given  in  some  doggerel  verses  by  its 
Laureate,  Dr.  John  More  : 


"A  club  of  choice  fellowa  each  fortnight  em- 
ployed 
An  eveniDR:  in  laughter,  good  humour,  and  joy ; 
like  the  National  Council  they  often  debate. 
And  settle  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  State.*' 

Further  on  in  the  effusion,  and  in  the 
same  strain  of  pleasantr}**,  he  refers  to 
Dr.  Thomas  Hamilton :  — 

**  He  who  leads  up  the  van  is  stout  Thomas  the  tall, 
Who  can  make  us  all  laugh,  though  he  laughs 

at  us  all ; 
But  entre  nous,  Tom,  you,  and  I,  if  you  please, 
Must  take  care  not  to  laugh  ourselves  out  of 
our  fee&*' 

Sir  William's  own  father,  inheriting  the 
amiability  and  humor  of  "  stout  Thomas 
the  tall,"  died  young,  before  he  had 
completed  his  thirty-second  year,  leav- 
ing to  the  care  of  his  young  widow  two 
sons, — William,  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
and  Thomas,  who  became  the  brilliant 
author  of  "  Cyril  Thornton,"  and  other 
works.  On  Mrs.  Hamilton  devolved  all 
the  arduous  duty  of  education.  She  was 
quite  equal  to  the  task,  being  a  woman 
with  considerable  strength  of  character, 
with  a  vein  of  sternness,  almost  harsh- 
ness, mingling  with  her  mother's  nature. 
When  quite  a  child,  we  find  that  love 
for  the  marvellous  and  romantic,  which 
in  after  years  in  his  hours  of  relaxation 
used  to  make  Hamilton  read  the  "  Ara- 
bian Nights,"  "  Frankenstein,"  and  the 
works  Af  such  an  authoress  as  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe,  displayed  in  his  love  for  the 
graphic  illustrations  to  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress"  and  the  "  Apocalypse,"  and, 
subsequently,  the  "  Ancient  History  "  of 
Kollin,  and  the  "  Natural  History "  of 
Buffon.  When  a  boy,  more  given  to 
active  out-door  exercise  and  to  sports  of 
all  kinds,  in  which  he  always  excelled, 
than  to  precocious  book-learning.  Still, 
although  his  almost  superabundant 
amount  of  vital  energy  founcL  its  readiest 
outlet  in  such  a  way,  he  must  have 
expended  much  of  it  on  his  studies,  as 
we  find  him  attending  the  junior  Latin 
and  Greek  classes  at  the  University  at 
the  early  age  of  twelve.  Much  to  his 
indignation,  and  nkich  against  his  youth- 
ful sense  of  dignity,  he  was,  however, 
removed  firom  the  University,  and  was 
sent  to  study  under  Dr.  Dean,  at  Brom- 
ley, in  1801,  where  he  made  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  was  distinguished  for  his  love 
of  languages.  In  letters  to  his  mother, 
from  Bromley,  we  have  interspersed 
with  accounts  of  his  school  work  anxious 
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inquiries  as  to  the  quantity  of  fruit  in 
the  orchard  at  Kindmuir,  as  to  where 
lie  was  to  spend  his  holidays,  and  as  to 
the  possibility  of  half-a-guinea  being 
forthcoming  from  the  maternal  purse, 
to  purchase  a  box  to  put  books  and 
"thmgs"  into.  Two  years  later  he  return- 
ed to  Scotland,  and  re-entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  where  he  soon  began 
a  career  of  brilliant  success,  and  where  he 
had  for  a  close  companion  Michael  Scott, 
the  author  of  "Tom  Cringle's  Log,"  &c. 
Most  of  his  spare  time  and  the  college 
vacations,  which  in  Scotland  are  long, 
were  spent  at  the  Manse  of  Midcalder, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  under 
the  healthy  instruction  and  care  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Somners;  and  here  it  was 
he  began  his  first  essays  in  philosophy. 
But  not  as  a  hard  student,  or  as  a  jroung 
philosopher,  was  he  remembered  m  the 
village  of  Midcalder,  but  rather  as  a 
"  wild  boy  and  full  of  sport,"  a  great 
hand  at  swimming  and  leapmg,  the  life  and 
soul  of  all  the  healthy  activity  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  place, — a  king  among  boys. 

When  about  seventeen  years  of  age 
he  began  to  pay  panicular  attention  to 
the  study  of  medicine, — a  study  which 
afterwards  was  of  great  use  to  him  in 
investi^atitig  the  relations  that  exist  be- 
tween Psychology  and  Physiology.  For 
the  medical  profession,  indeed,  be  Appears 
to  have  been  destined  for  some  years,  no 
less  by  the  wishes  of  his  friends  than  by 
his  own  inclinations,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  following  up  his  studies  in  that  direc- 
tion, he  spent  the  winter  1806-7  in  Edin- 
burgh. Here  the  passion,  which  had  first 
shown  itself  when  a  student  of  Glasgow, 
of  collecting  rare  and  old  books  and  edi- 
tions,— a  propensity  which  was  to  make 
him  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  noblest 
libraries  everamassed  by  an  individual  coU 
lector, — was  developed,  and  to  his  moth- 
er's eyes  assumed  alarming  proportions. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  was  anxious  that  her 
boy  should  go  to  Oxford,  and  despite 
many  friends,  who  saw  in  William  Ham- 
ilton only  a  lad  of  ordinary  abilities,  her 
desires  were  gratified  by  his  entering 
Balliol  College  as  a  Snell  Exhibitioner  in 
May,  1807.  The  impression  which  his 
personal  appearance,  character,  and  hab- 
its of  study  left  on  the  students  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  was  very  re- 
markable. The  few  men  who  knew  him 
and  who  now  survive,  all  concur  in  testi- 


fying to  the  warm  feelings  of  admiration 
and  love  which  be  excited,  at  once  by 
the  manly  beauty  of  his  person,  his  court- 
eous and  agreeable  manners,  the  kindness 
and  gentleness  of  his  demeanor,  the  force 
of  his  intellect,  and  the  extraordinary 
character  of  his  attainments.  Amongst 
those  who  have  left  reminiscences  of  his 
life  at  Oxford  are  Lockhart,  whose  fast 
&icnd  he  ever  was, — till  some  lamented 
and  unexplained  breach  occurred  in  after 
life, — Mr.  J.  H.  Christie,  and  Mr.  James 
Traill.  Those  Oxford  days  seem  to  have 
taken  a  fast  hold  upon  Lockhart,  and 
when  he  wrote  home  Hamilton's  name 
was  repeatedly  to  be  found  in  his  letters ; 
and  it  was  Hamilton's  tutor,  a  Mr.  Pow- 
ell, a  strange  being,  who  soon  found  that 
he  was  quite  as  unnecessary  to  his  pupil 
as  he  wished*  his  pupil  to  be  to  him, 
whom  he  made  the  prototype  of  Daniel 
Barton  in  "Reginald  Dalton."  From 
Mr.  Traill's  reminiscences  of  the  future 
professor,  we  glean  some  account  of  the 
boyish  sportiveness  of  his  early  days, 
which  it  is  useful  and  pleasant  to  record, 
as  we  are  not  in  general  apt  to  associate 
such  a  thing  with  the  hard  reading  stu- 
dent and  the  philosopher  in  embryo.  We 
read  of  how  the  two  friends  one  night 
strewed  crumbs  of  bread  soaked  in  wine 
for  a  mouse,  which  had  crept  out  during 
a  protracted  silence,  and  how  they  made 
the  discovery  that  men  and  mice  were 
very  much  the  same  under  the  influence 
of  drink ;  of  how  they  went  to  forage 
for  provisions  late  at  night  in  other  men's 
rooms,  and  how  on  one  occasion  they 
narrowly  escaped  being  brained  by  the 
poker  of  a  brother  Scot  of  fiery  tempera- 
ment. Some  of  the  stories  related  oi  him 
are  of  the  nature  of  practical  ^okcs.  One 
moniing  he  had  some  men  breakfasting 
with  him.  The  quality  of  the  chocolate 
was  much  praised.  When  it  came  round 
to  him,  he  looked  rather  suspiciously  at 
it,  and  asked  his  servant  how  he  made  it. 
The  servant  replied,  "  In  the  usual  way ; 
in  the  large  coffee  biggin."  "  You  block- 
head 1 "  said  Hamilton,  "  don't  you  know 
that  was  what  I  boiled  the  child's  head 
in  yesterday ; "  an  announcement  which 
must  have  had  a  strange  effect  on  the 

Sirty  at  breakfast,  knowing  as  they  did 
amilton's  proclivities  in  anatomical 
study.  One  evening  with  another  party 
in  his  room,  making  midnight  eerie  with 
relating  ghost  stones  to  one  another,  he 
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stole  unobsei*ved  out  of  the  room.    In  a  success  in  it,  from  the  goodwill  of  friends 

little  while  the  party  was  startled  by  a  and  from  his  own  studies ;  but  if  he  made 

loud  single  knock  at  the  door ;  it  opened,  medioine  his  mistress  he  could  not  con- 

and  a  human  skull,  shrouded  in  a  white  tinue  to  coquet  with  philosophy,  as  he 

sheet,  appeared  over  the  top  of  the  door,  could  do  if  he  embraced  the  legal  pro- 

gradually  rising  till  it  reached  the  roof  fession.     So  accordingly  to  the  study  of 

of  the  room,  when  it  stretched  out  a  pair  law  he  betakes  himselt^  and  in  July,  1813, 

of  lean  arms  over  the  awestruck  group,  passes  for  an  advocate,  and  takes  up  a 

The    apparition  was  manufactured   by  peimauent  residence  in  Edinburgh.    His 

Hamilton,  with  a  skull,  a  table-cloth,  a  mterest  in  legal  matters  was  also  enhan- 

long  carpet-broom  for  a  body,  and  hearth  ced  when  making  inquiries  in  regard  to 

brushes  for  arms.     On  another  occasion,  his  claims  to  the  baronetcy  of  Preston, 

it  is  said,  with  rather  a  noisy  party  as-  The  Hamiltons  of  Airdrie,  of  which  fara- 

sembled,  a  tutor,  as  was  his  custom,  stole  ily  his  father  was  a  cadet,  were  a  branch 

out  after  the  stair-lights  were  out,  and  of  the  family  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Preston 

listened  at  the  door.     Hamilton  knew  his  and  Fingalton.    There  had  always  been 

habit,  and  was  prepared  for  him.    Sud-  a  tradition  amongst  them  that,  since  the 

denly  opening    the  door,  he  seized  the  extinction  of  the  direct  male  line  of  that 

eaves-dropping  tutor  by  the  collar,  took  ancient  house,  they  were  entitled  to  its 

him  to  the  stair-case,  lifted  him  up,  and  honors.     On  the  death  of  a  cousin,  young 

gave  him  a  good  shaking  suspended  in  Hamilton  became  head  of  the  Hamiltons 

mid-air.     It  was  pitch  dark,  and  the  tu-  of  Airdrie;  and  finding  such  an  investi- 

tor  in  terror  revealed  himself.     Hamil-  gation  in  the  line  of  his  legal  work,  and 

ton  made  a  well- feigned  apology,  pro-  doubtless  inspirited  by  the  remembrance 

testing  that  it  never  entered  his  head  that  of  the  noble  deeds  done  by  that  illustri- 

Mr. could  place  himself  in  such  a  ous  house — a  house  which  has  left  its 

position,    and    assuring    him    that    he  mark  on  many  a  page  of  Scottish  history, 

thought  it  had  been  some  rascally  scout,  even  back  as  far  as  the  times  of  King 

But  these  and  such  other  tales  were  Robert  the  Bruce — ^he  set  about  the  work 
mere  episodes  in  a  life  now  devoted  to  ab-  of  proving  himself  the  legal  heir  to  its 
stract  study,  varied  reading,  and  deep  re-  titles  and  dignities.  He  was  successful 
search,  filled  with  dreams  of  ardent  intel-  in  establishing  his  claim,  and  henceforth 
lectual  ambition.  Here  his  intellectual  was  known  as  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
character  was  fairly  formed,  and  here  he  He  was  now  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
gave  himself  up  to  the  fascinations  of  the  Parliament  house,  waiting  for  work, 
study  of  Aristotle,  whom  he  recognized  ^^  having  his  time,"  he  writes,  '^  sadly 
as  the  greatest  moulder  of  his  thoughts,  consumed  in  pacing  these  vile  Parlia- 
and  as  exerting  the  strongest  influence  ment-house  boards,  nothing  to  do ;"  ad- 
over  his  intellectual  activity.  Even  in  ding  characteristically,  ^^  which  I  am  not 
the  short  period  of  his  undergraduate-  sorry  at,  in  the  present  state  of  my  legal 
ship  he  became  the  most  learned  Aiisto-  acquirements."  These  acquirements,  ho w- 
telian  in  Oxford.  In  the  Honors'  exam-  ever,  were  far  from  being  inconsiderable, 
ination,  so  singular  was  the  list  of  books  Indeed,  his  mind  was  of  such  a  nature 
he  gave  in,  that  an  accurate  copy  of  it  as  never  to  rest  satisfied  with  half  attain- 
was  preserved  by  the  examiner ;  and  in  ment ;  and  his  legal  career  could  in  no 
fourteen  of  the  books  which  he  took  up,  wise  be  said  to  have  been  a  failure,  al- 
in  the  abstruse  subjects  of  Greek  philoso-  though  perhaps  the  term  brilliant  could 
phy,  he  was  not  questioned,  the  greater  never  be  attached  to  it.  His  mind  al- 
part  of  them  being  declared  by  the  ex-  wa^s  revolted  at  the  details  and  techni- 
aminers  too  purely  metaphysical  for  pub-  calities  necessary  to  be  acquired  for  a  re- 
lic examination.  According  to  the  tes-  munerative  practice ;  and  his  ardent,  as- 
tiinony  both  of  Mr.  Yillers  and  the  Rev.  piring  intellect  was  always  soaring  be- 
Alexander  Nicoll  of  Balliol,  his  exam-  yond  the  dry  minutisd  and  paltry  trifles 
ination  in  the  department  of  philosophy  in  which  some  of  the  most  successful  men 
stood,  and  still  stands,  unrivalled.  found  their  delight,  and  from  a  knowl- 

On  leaving  Oxford  it  was  necessary  for  edge  of  which  they  obtained  their  cases, 

him  to  choose  his  profession.    Medicine  The  Advocates'  Library  was  a  much 

was  inviting.    He  had  good  chances  of  more  congenial  place  of  resort,  and  we 
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often  find  him  shaking  the  dost  from 
dingy  tomes  which  had  not  been  handled 
for  years,  and  burying  himself  in  their 
contents,  utterly  forgetful  of  the  agents 
who  would  not  fee  him,  and  of  the  reign 
of  a  Tory  Government  which  would  give 
a  Whig  like  himself  no  work ;  for  Sir 
William,  though  unobtrusive  as  a  politi- 
cian, was  and  continued  to  be  a  staunch 
Whig,  though  never  perhaps  a  useful  one, 
in  the  lower  and  common  sense  of  that 
term,  or  a  bustling  and  active  partisan. 

His  mother  and  her  young  niece,  Miss 
Janet  Marshall,  who  afterwards  became 
Lady  Hamilton,  lived  with  him  at  this 
time  in  Edinburgh,  and  they  were  fre- 
quently to  be  found  in  the  circles  of  Edin- 
burgh society,  where  Sir  William  was 
ever  welcome,  accompanied  as  he  often 
was  by  Lockhart,  Wilson,  De  Quincy, 
and  his  brother.  Captain  Hamilton,  now 
an  officer  on  half  pay,  given  over  to  the 
pursuit  of  literature.  De  Quincy,  before 
he  became  personally  acquainted  with 
him,  thus  conveys  some  idea  of  what  was 
thought  of  Hamilton  by  strangers: — 
'*  The  extent  of  his  reading  was  said  to 
be  portentous — in  fact,  frightful — and  to 
some  extent  even  suspicious ;  iso  that  cer- 
tain ladies  thought  him  'no  canny.'  If 
arithmetic  could  demonstrate  that  all  the 
days  of  his  life,  ground  down  and  pulver- 
ized into  '  wee  wee'  globules  of  five  or 
eight  minutes  each,  and  strung  upon 
threads,  w^ould  not  furnish  a  rosary  any- 
thing like  coriesponding  in  its  separate 
beads  or  counters  to  the  books  he  was 
known  to  have  studied  and  familiarly 
used,  then  it  became  clear  that  he  must 
have'had  extra  aid  in  some  way  or  other 
— m^st  have  read  by  proxy.  Now,  in 
that  case  we  all  know  in  what  dkection 
a  man  turns  for  help,  and  who  it  is  that 
he  applies  to  when  he  wishes,  like  Dr. 
Faustus,  to  read  more  books  than  belong 
to  his  allowance  in  this  life." 

And  afterwards  he  thus  speaks  of  his 
personal  appearance.  "There  was  an 
air  of  dignity  and  massy  self-dependence 
diffused  over  his  deportment,  too  calm 
and  unaffected  to  leave  a  doubt  that  it 
exhaled  spontaneously  fi*om  his  nature, 
yet  too  unassuming  to  mortify  the  pre- 
tensions of  others.  Men  of  genius  I  had 
seen  before,  and  men  distinguished  for 
their  attainments,  who  shocked  every- 
body, and  upon  me  in  paiticular,  ner- 
vously susceptible,  inflicted  horror  as  well 


as  distress,  by  striving  restlessly,  and  al- 
most angrily,  for  the  chief  share  in  con- 
versation. Some  I  had  known  who  pos- 
sessed themselves  in  effect  pretty  nearly 
of  the  whole  without  being  distinctly 

aware  of  what  they  were  about In 

Sir  William,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an 
apparent  carelessness  whether  he  took 
any  conspicuous  share  or  none  at  all  in 

the  conversation In   general    my 

conclusion  was  that  I  had  rarely  seen  a 
person  who  manifested  less  of  self-esteem 
under  any  of  the  forms  by  which  ordina- 
rily it  reveals  itself,  whether  of  pride,  or 
vanity,  or  full-blown  arrogance,  or  heart- 
chilling  reserve." 

Sir  William,  besides  mixing  in  the 
ordinary  society  of  Edinburgh,  saw  a 
good  deal  of  the  distinguished  foreigners 
who  visited  Edinburgh,  and  his  reputa- 
tion attracted  many  of  them  to  his 
mother's  house,  both  before  and  after  his 
visits  to  the  Continent,  which  he  made 
for  short  periods  in  1817  and  1820. 

In  the  latter  of  these  years,  the  Profes- 
sorship of  Moral  Philosophy  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown.  The  two  candidates  for  the 
Chair  were  Mr.  John  Wilson,  known  at 
that  time  as  the  author  of  the  "  Isle  of 
Palms,"  and  a  leading  contributor  to 
"Blackwood's  Magazme,"  which  had 
commenced  its  brilliant  career,  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  not  known  as  an 
author,  but  of  great  reputation  for  pro- 
found learning  and  varied  reading,  as  we 
have  seen  in  our  first  extract  from  De 
Quincy ; — in  politics, — a  thing  of  more 
consequence  in  those  days  than  either 
authorship  or  reputation, — a  Tory  the 
former,  a  Whig  the  latter.  The  elec- 
tion was  in  the  hands  of  the  Town  Coim- 
cil  of  Edinburgh,  composed,  as  usual,  for 
the  most  part,  of  ignorant,  narrow-minded 
men,  who  then  called  themselves  Tories 
and  now  rejoice  in  the  name  of  Radicals. 
Each  candidate  has  to  support  his  cLiims 
by  an  array  of  testimonials.  The  charac- 
ter of  Sir  William's  must  have  been  very 
high,  for  Mr.  Cranstoun,  afterwards  Lord 
Corehouse,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Scot- 
tish bar,  is  reported  to  have  said  of  them, 
"  I  would  rather  have  failed  with  such 
credentials  than  gained  with  any  others." 
The  Tories  in  the  Council  were,  how- 
ever, in  a  large  majority,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
was  elected  by  a  majoritv  of  21  to  11, — 
a  state  of  matters  which,  however,  we 
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are  glad  to  record,  did  not  interfere  with 
the  warm  and  close  friendship  that  sub- 
sisted between  the  rivals.    Early  in  the 
next  year  the  Chair  of  Civil  History  be- 
came vacant,  and  it  being  known  that  Sir 
William  would  be  disposed  to  accept  it, 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  with  whom 
the  appointment  virtually  lay,  elected 
him  to  the  office  by  a  large  majority. 
The  salary  attached  to  the  office  was 
miserably  inadequate,  and  the  work  of 
the  class  forming  no  part  of  the  cumcu- 
lum  for  degrees  in  arts,  the  attendance 
of  students  was  very  small,  having  fallen 
as  low  as  one  under  a  previous  professor. 
Thus  the  field  opened  to  the  new  profes- 
sor was  not  very  promising,  or  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  stimulate  him  to  much  exer- 
tion.    Still  Sir  William  was  not  the  man 
to  let  things  rest  in  this  state,  and  he 
prepared  a  course  of  lectures,  which  were 
the  means  of  rekindling  an  interest  in  the 
duties  *  of  the  class,  and  bringing  the 
number  of  the  students  up  to  about  fifty. 
In  the  same  year  as  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor he  accepted  the  first  of  the  many 
honors  he  was  destined  to  receive  from 
foreign  countries,  being  made  a  foreign 
member  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of 
the  German  Language  at  Berlin.    His 
private  reading  and  study  at  this  time 
was  unbounded,  and  seems  to  have  em- 
braced a  variety  of   topics,  from  the 
poetry  of  Buchanan  and  Balde  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  pretensions  of  phre- 
nology, then  attracting  much  attention, 
and  the  claims  of  animal  magnetism. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  so  like  Hamilton  in  his  lofty 
aim,  his  unswerving  energy  of  purpose, 
in  his  love  of  truth  for  the  truth^s  sake, 
saw  something  of  him  about  this  time, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  valuable  and  char- 
acteristic reminiscences  which  he  furnish- 
es to  Professor  Veitch's  book,  he  writes : — 
"  He  was  finely  social  and  human  in 
these  walks  or  interviews.  Honesty, 
frankness,  friendly  vivacity,  courageous 
trust  in  humanity  and  in  you,  were  charm- 
ingly visible.  His  talk  was  forcible, 
copious,  discursive,  careless  rather  than 
otherwise ;  and  on  abstruse  subjects,  I 
observed,  was  apt  to  become  embroiled 
and  revelly,  much  less  perspicuous  and 
elucidative  than,  with  a  little  delibera- 
tion, he  might  have  made  it.  '  The  fact 
is,'  he  would  often  say,  and  then  plung- 
ing into  new  circuitous  depths  and  dis- 
tinctious ;  again  on  a  new  ground,  *  the 


fact  is,^  and  still  again,  till  what  the 
essential  ^  fact '  might  be  was  not  a  little 
obscure  to  you.  He  evidently  had  not 
been  engaged  in  speaking  these  things, 
but  only  in  thinking  them  for  his  own 
behalf,  not  yours.  By  lucid  questioning 
you  could  get  lucidity  from  him  on  any 
topic.  Nowhere  did  he  give  you  the 
least  notion  of  his  not  understanding  the 
thing  himself;  but  it  lay  like  an  unwin- 
nowed  threshing-floor,  the  com  grains, 
the  natural  chaff,  and  somewhat  even  of 
the  straw  unseparated  there.  This  some- 
times would  befall  not  only  when  the 
meaning  itself  was  delicate  or  abstruse, 
but  also  if  several  were  listening  and  he 
doubted  whether  they  could  understand. 
On  solid  realistic  points  he  was  abun- 
dantly luminous;  promptitude,  solid 
sense,  free,  flowing  intelligibility  always 
the  characteristics.  The  tones  of  his 
voice  were^  of  themselves  attractive, 
physiognomic  of  the  man :  a  strong,  care- 
lessly melodious,  tenor  voice,  the  sound 
of  it  betokening  tenderness  and  cheer- 
fulness; occasionally  something  of 
slightly  reraonstrative  was  in  his  under- 
tones, indicating  well  in  the  background 
possibilities  of  virtuous  wrath  and  fire  ; 
seldom  anything  of  laughter ;  of  levity 
never  anything;  thoroughly  a  serious, 
cheerful,  sincere,  and  kindly  voice,  with 
looks  corresponding.  In  dialogue,  face 
to  face,  with  one  he  trusted,  his  speech, 
both  voice  and  words,  were  still  more 
engaging ;  lucid,  free,  persuasive,  with  a 
bell-like  harmony,  and  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  bright  eyes,  a  beaming  smile,  which 
was  the  crown  and  seal  of  all  to  you.'' 

A  thoroughly  characteristic  letter  also 
has  been  preserved,  which  Carlyle  writes 
shortly  alter  he  had  settled  in  Chelsea,  in 
which  he  tells  him  that  literature  in  Lon- 
don seemed  dying  "of  thin  diet  and 
flatulence,"  but  not  so  near  dead  as  he 
had  calculated ;  and  further  expresses  an 
intention  of  actually  going  to  write  a 
book,  and  perhaps  of  publishing  a  book- 
let already  written. 

In  1827  Sir  William  sustained  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  the 
two  years  after  this  event  proved  the 
unhappiest  of  his  life.  He  felt  the  hor- 
rors of  solitude  grow  upon  him  daily, 
and  he  was  ibr  a  time  utterly  prostrate, 
with  no  active  spirit  for  his  usual  occu- 
pations. Writing  to  a  friend  he  says, 
"Once  dining  out  was  the  greatest  of  all 
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bores;  now  it  is  a  refuge  from  the  recol- 
lection of  happy  days,  and  the  sad  con- 
trast of  the  present  with  the  past."  Two 
vears  after  this  he  married  his  cousin, 
Miss  Marshall,  an  event  ^which  had  great 
inilnence  on  his  after  life  and  in  "  mould- 
ing the  inner  nature  of  the  man."  She 
fully  supplied  his  mother's  place,  and 
"  from  the  first  her  devotion  to  her  lius- 
band's  interest  was  untiring,  and  her 
identification  with  his  work  complete." 
This  notice  of  the  husband  would  fail  in 
honesty  and  justice  without  a  tribute  to 
the  character,  patient  love,  and  arduous 
and  faithful  energy  of  the  wife. 

Sir  William  up  to  this  time,  notwith- 
standing all  his  varied  reading,  thinking, 
and  general  acquirements,  had  as  yet 
given  to  the  world  nothing  as  the  result  of 
his  labors.  It  is  said  that  he  was  far  from 
being  a  ready  writer,  not  that  he  could 
not  write  rapidly  enough  under  compul- 
sion, but  he  could  not  take  up  the  pen  at 
any  time,  as  is  the  habit  with  some,  and 
write  a  certain  required  amount.  Indeed 
he  always  appears  to  have  taken  the  pen 
in  hand  with  extreme  reluctance.  How- 
ever, after  his  marriage  he  felt  the  need 
of  adding  to  his  pecuniary  means,  and 
under  the  very  strong  pressure  and  in- 
ducements of  Professor  Macvey  Napier, 
who  had  just  assumed  the  new  editor- 
ship of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  he  be- 
gan to  contribute  to  its  pages.  For  his 
first  number,  both  to  draw  out  Hamil- 
ton and  to  gratify  his  own  tastes,  which 
lay  in  the  way  of  philosophical  specula- 
tion, Mr.  Napier  applied  to  him  for  a 
philosophical  article,  suggesting  as  a 
subject  the  introductory  book  of  Cousin's 
"  Cours  de  Philosophie."  This  paper 
turned  out  to  be  the  famous  article  on 
the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned," 
— the  precursor  of  many  a  brilliant  and 
subtly -learned  article  to  that  review. 
The  great  merit  of  the  paper  was  not 
early  discovered  throughout  the  country ; 
to  the  general  reader  it  was  utterly  in- 
comprehensible, and  only  to  one  or  two 
of  the  professed  British  metaphysicians 
was  it  intelligible.  On  the  Continent, 
however,  the  review  of  Cousin  was  at 
once  recognized  as  the  work  of  a  distin- 
guished and  high-trained,  speculative  in- 
telligence, and  of  a  thinker  who  had 
probed  not  without  results  some  of  the 
deepest  truths  of  philosophy.  It  was 
soon  in  the  hands  of  all  the  philosophers 


of  Europe,  and  was  speedily  translated 
into  French  and  Italian.  None  gave  it 
a  more  hearty  welcome,  or  recognized 
more  fully  the  philosophic  genius  of  its 
author,  than  M.  Cousin  himself.  Hamil- 
ton had  been  averse  at  first  to  writing 
the  paper,  because,  as  he  said,  "it  would 
behove  me  to  come  forward  in  overt 
opposition  to  a  certain  theory,  which, 
however  powerfully  advocated,  I  felt  al- 
together unable  to  admit,  whilst  its 
author,  M.  Cousin,  was  a  philosopher  for 
whose  genius  and  character  I  already 
had  the  warmest  admiration — an  admir- 
ation which  every  succeeding  year  has 
only  augmented,  justified,  and  confirm- 
ed." Cousin  seems  to  have  taken  the 
paper  up  in  the  same  fine  spirit  in  which 
it  was  written.  He  was  only  able  for 
some  time  to  see  an  extract  from  it,  but 
was  much  struck  with  it.  He  says  in 
regard  to  it,  that  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  any  individual  beyond  the  Channel 
capable  of  interesting  himself  so  deeply 
in  metaphysics,  and  "  I  regard  this  arti- 
cle as  an  excellent  augury  for  philosophy 
in  England.  I  am  therefore  thankful  to 
the  author,  and  wish  he  knew  it."  He 
expresses  much  anxiety  to  see  the  whole 
of  it,  and  to  obtain  particulars  about  its 
author.  After  it  arrives  he  declares  it  a 
masterpiece, — so  excellent,  indeed,  that 
he  thinks  there  cannot  be  fifty  people  in 
England  capable  of  understanding  it. 
It  was  the  subject  of  a  long  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  philosophers,  the 
beginning  of  a  very  warm  friendship  and 
sincere  mutual  respect  and  admiration. 

This  article  was  followed  shortly 
afterwards  by  other  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  philosophy  of  the  country  in 
the  form  of  studies  on  '•  Perception,"  the 
train  of  thought  involved  in  which  was 
the  natural  and  logical  sequence  to  the 
one  on  the  Unconditioned,  and  on  Logic, 
being  a  review  of  recent  English  treatises 
on  the  subject,  especially  that  of  Dr. 
Whately.  Like  the  former  article,  this 
last  one  dealt  with  the  subject  in  an  en- 
tirely novel  point  of  view,  and  turned  the 
thought  on  the  topic  in  question  into  an 
entirely  new  channel.  On  every  page  of 
it  the  hand  of  the  Aristotelian  student 
was  visible,  and  he  harmoniously  devel- 
ops the  thought  in  the  two  former  papers 
into  a  philosophical  unity.  His  other 
studies  were  goin^  on  at  the  same  time 
~^his  physiological  studies  taking  the  di- 
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rection  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  his 
children,  the  results  of  which  remain  re- 
corded in  very  elaborate  tables. 

In  1 836  the  Professorship  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh became  vacant  through  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  David  Ritchie,  audit  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  chair  would 
have  been  at  once  given  to  Sir  William, 
without  even  a  formal  application,  far 
less  a  personal  canvass.  However,  the 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  was  a  unique 
body,  and  one  singular  in  all  its  ways. 
All  the  philosophic  thought  in  the  land 
pointed  to  Sir  William  as  the  fittest,  and, 
indeed,  only  fit,  candidate  for  the  Chair ; 
but  the  Town  Council  was  much  above 
taking  notice  of  speculative  opinion,  and 
considered  itself  far  wiser  in  its  own 
conceit.  M.  Cousin  could  not  understand 
the  position,  and  wrote  urgent  letters 
from  his  sick-bed  in  behalf  of  his  friend. 
"  Sir  William  Hamilton,"  he  wrote,  "  is 
the  man  who,  before  all  Europe,  has,  in 
the  'Edinburgh  Review,' defended  the 
Scotch  philosophy,  and  posted  himself  as 
its  representative.  In  this  relation  the 
different  articles  which  he  has  written 
in  that  journal  are  of  infinite  value;  and 
it  is  not  I  who  ought  to  solicit  Scotland 
for  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  it  is  Scotland 
herself  who  ought  to  honor  by  her  suf- 
frage him  who,  since  Dugald  Stewart,  is 
her  sole  representative.  Again,  he  is, 
above  all,  eminent  in  logic.  I  would 
speak  here  as  a  philosopher  by  profession. 
Be  assured  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  is  the 
one  of  all  your  countrymen  who  knows 
Aristotle  the  best;  and  were  there  in  all 
the  three  kingdoms  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty a  Chair  of  Logic  vacant,  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  it  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton." 
Yet,  despite  this  and  many  other  strong 
and  weighty  opinions  from  the  philoso- 
phers of  Europe,  the  worthy  baillies  and  . 
councillors  of  Edinburgh  were  very  near- 
ly electing  to  the  Chair  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics,  "in  the  interests  of  pure 
and  undefiled  religion  " — ^for  Mr.  "  Here- 
sy Scenter  "  had  been  put  on  the  philos- 
opher's track — one  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor! 
The  cause  of  philosophy  in  Scotland  was 
only  saved  by  the  narrow  majority  of 
four  I 

Sir  William  Hamilton  was  now  in  his 
true  position  in  the  University  and  in  the 
country.  "Grace  h  Dicu,"  wntes  M. 
Cousin,  "  vous  ^tcs  nomm6 ;  vous  voil^  k 
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votre  place  et  dans  votre  616ment."  For 
the  next  few  years  his  whole  time  and 
attention  was  devoted  to  his  class.  There 
was  the  true  sphere  of  all  his  energy, 
there  he  was  most  at  home  and  exerted 
the  greatest  influence  for  good.  He  was 
a  bom  teacher  in  the  highest  meaning 
of  the  term,  born  to  train  and  educate 
youthful  intelligence,  and  to  inspire 
youthful  zeal  and  ardor.  From  the  day 
of  his  election  he  worked  injjjessantly  at 
his  subject,  and  the  introductory  lecture 
of  the  course,  delivered  on  the  2l8t 
November,  made  a  profound  impression 
on  the  large  audience  assembled  to  hear 
it,  no  less  by  the  depth  and  subtlety  of 
thought  displayed,  the  evident  famili- 
arity with  which  he  handled  the  most 
delicate  questions,  than  by  the  deep, 
earnest  eloquence  of  his  language,  the 
sweet  lucidity  of  his  style  and  wonderful 
happiness  of  expression.  No  one  who 
heard  him  lecture  in  the  class,  his  fine 
face  lit  up  and  radiant  with  enthusiasm, 
his  whole  being  engrossed  in  his  words, 
would  have  imagined  that,  owing  to  an 
aversion  to  composition,  the  lecture  had 
been  penned  the  night  before,  the  con- 
cluding passages  as  late  as  five  or  six  in 
the  morning,  by  his  faithful  amanuensis, 
Lady  Hamilton.  Sir  William  wrote  the 
pages  roughly  and  rapidly,  and  his  wife 
copied  them  in  an  adjoining  room.  Some- 
times the  subject  could  not  be  sufficiently 
mastered,  and  Sir  William  would  be  found 
writing  as  late  as  nine  o'clock,  and  his 
weary  wife  asleep  on  the  sofa,  ever  wake- 
ful, however,  when  he  appeared  with  a 
fresh  supply  for  her  to  copy.  His  fame 
as  a  lecturer  increased  year  by  year,  and 
students  were  attracted  to  the  class  from 
the  continents  of  Europe,  America,  and 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  what  a  stranger- 
student  saw  on  his  coming  up  to  attend 
the  fiimous  lectures,  and  the  influence 
they  were  destined  to  exert  on  his  every- 
day life.  We  cannot  convey  to  our 
readers  a  more  vivid  picture  of  this 
than  by  quoting  the  words  of  one  who 
was  himself  such  a  student — Professor 
Baynes,  fonnerly  a  favorite  pupil  and 
assistant  of  Sir  William's,  and  now  an 
able  advocate  of  the  Hamiltonian  philo- 
sophy as  the  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's.  Mr.  Baynes  contributed  a 
paper  on  the  philosopher  to  the  "  Edin- 
S7 
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burgh  Essays"  of  1856,  which  is  instinct 
with  enthusiasm,  and  highly  vivid  and 
real  in  its  portraiture. 

"Sir  William's  manner,"  he  writes, 
"naturally  struck  one  on  his  first  en- 
trance by  its  native  dignity,  perfect  seU- 
possession,  and  genuine  courtesy;  but 
soon  the  attention  was  irresistibly  at- 
tracted to  his  person.  It  was  impossible, 
indeed,  not  to  be  impressed  with  the 
commanding  expression  of  that  fine 
countenance  and  noble  bust ;  the  massive 
well-proportioned  head,  square  and  per- 
fectly developed  towards  the  front ;  the 
brow  arched,  full,  and  firmly  bound  to- 
gether, with  short  dints  of  concentrated 
energy  between ;  the  no^e  pure  aquiline, 
but  for  its  Norman  strength;  and  a 
mouth  beautifully  cut,  of  great  firmness 
and  precision,  with  latent  sarcastic  power 
in  its  decisive  curve.  But  the  most 
striking  feature  of  all  to  a  stranger  was 
Sir  William's  eye ;  though  not  even  dark 
hazel,  it  appeared,  from  its  rare  brilliancy, 
absolutely  black,  and  expressed,  beyond 
any  feature  I  have  ever  seen,  calm,  pierc- 
ing, sleepless  intelligence.  It  was,  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  the  self-authenticating 
symbol  of  an  intellect  that  had  read  the 
history,  traversed  the  unknown  realms, 
grasped  the  innermost  secrets,  and  swept 
with  its  searching^  gaze  the  entire  hemi- 
sphere of  the  intelligible  world.  Though 
naturally  most  struck  with  this  at  first, 
one  soon  found  that  it  but  harmonized 
with  the  perfect  strength  and  finish  of 
every  feature ;  nothing  being  weak, 
nothmg  undeveloped  in  any.  Whatever 
the  previous  expectations  of  Sir  William's 
appearance  might  be,  they  were  certainly 
realized,  if  not  surpassed ;  and  however 
familiar  one  might  afterwards  become 
with  the  play  of  thought  and  feeling  on 
that  noble  countenance,  the  first  impres- 
sion remained  the  strongest  and  the  last, 
— that  it  was,  perhaps,  altogether  the 
finest  head  and  face  that  you  have  ever 
seen,  strikingly  handsome,  and  full  of  in- 
telligence and  power." 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  in  a  single 
paragraph  to  mention  a  few  facts  about 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  "Edinburgh  Review  "  ceased 
when  he  was  appointed  professor,  but  not 
before  he  had  broken  a  lance  in  favor  of 
Oxford  University  extension.  His  papers 
on  this  subject  elicited  afterwards  the 
warmest   expressions  of  approval   and 


thanks  from  the  Commissioners,  when 
they  issued  their  report.  He  occupied 
himself,  when  not  engaged  in  the  active 
duties  of  his  class,  on  what  in  some  re- 
spects was  the  greatest  monument  of 
his  philosophical  industry  and  zeal, — an 
elaborate  edition  of  Reid.  He  also  edited 
the  works  of  Dugald  Stewart,  and  would, 
had  he  been  spared,  have  written  a 
memoir  of  him.  On  the  study  of  Luther 
and  his  writings  he  also  spent  much 
labor.  He  cherished  a  lively  interest 
in  the  ecclesiastical  controvei-sies  raging 
around  him,  as  an  elaborate  pamphlet 
with  the  expressive  title,  "  Be  not 
schismatics,  be  not  martyrs  by  mistake," 
amply  proves.  He  continued  to  teach, 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  a  class  that 
yearly  increased  in  numbers  till  he  was 
struck  down  by  paralysis  in  1844,  and 
even  after  that,  whenever  he  was  able, 
he  continued  to  attend  his  class,  con- 
ducted by  an  assistant,  he  generally  read 
part  of  the  lecture.  He  died  on  the  6th 
of  May,  1866,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of 
his  age.  The  inscription  on  his  tomb- 
stone thus  aptly  describes  the  aim  of 
his  philosophy  and  his  hope  as  a  man : — 
"  His  aim  was  by  a  pure  philosophy  to 
teach  that  through  a  glass  darkly,  now 
we  know  in  part ;  his  hope  that  in  the 
life  to  come  he  should  see  face  to  face, 
and  know  even  as  he  is  known."  Side 
by  side  with  this  we  may  place  the  words 
of  the  late  lamented  Professor  Ferrier, 
who  always  continued  his  warm  friend 
and  admirer,  amid  much  philosophical 
difference.  "A  simpler  and  a  grander 
nature,"  he  said,  "  never  rose  out  of 
darkness  into  human  life;  a  truer  and  a 
grander  character  God  never  made. 
How  plain  and  yet  how  polished  was  his 
life  in  all  its  ways,  how  refined  and  yet 
how  robust  and  broad  his  intelligence  in 
all  its  workings." 

Professor  Veitch  in  his  preface  states 
that  the  aim  of  his  book  is  entirely  bio- 
graphical, and  we  have  dealt  with  it 
accordingly.  There  is,  however,  in  an 
appendix,  some  fifty  pages  of  purely 
pnilosophical  matter,  in  which  Professor 
Veitch  shows  much  power  and  compre- 
hension in  explaining  and  defending  his 
master's  philosophy  against  the  attacks  of 
Mr.  Mill.  Mr.  Veitch  is  thoroughly 
competent  for  the  task,  and  in  some 
cases  returns  Mr.  Mill's  assaults  with  a 
vigorous  enthusiasm  and  hearty  power 
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ofphilosophical  buffeting  very  impressive    enter  such  an  arena,  or  to  mete  out  jus- 
and  exciting.    But  we  do  not  venture  to    tice  between  two  such  combatants. 


•  ♦  • 


Dablin  VnWwtity  Magulne. 
THE  RBFORMSa  OF  MESSINA. 


Rather  more  than  a  centui-y  ago,  the 
chronicles  of  the  Island  of  Sicily  record- 
ed, or  some  inventive  interpolater  intro- 
duced into  them,  a  strange  story  of  a 
'*  Reformer  "  of  that  day,  which  furnish- 
ed the  foundation  for  Monk  Lewis's  ro- 
mance of  the  "Bravo  of  Venice,"  pub- 
lished in  1805,  and  dramatized  shortly 
after  by  himself  as  "  Rugantino,"  a  melo- 
drama which  obtained  great  success  in 
Dublin,  and  established  the  histrionic 
fame  of  Harry  Johnston.  The  subject 
was  also  made  into  a  play  in  the  same 
year  by  R.  W.  Elliston,  and  acted  at 
Drifry  Lane.  Monk  Lewis  translated 
from  the  German,  £lliston  from  the 
French.  But  the  story — historical  or 
fabulous,  we  pretend  not  to  decide 
which  —came  originally  from  the  source 
named  above.    Thus  it  runs : — 

This  self-elected  Minos  is  described 
neither  as  a  philosopher  nor  philanthro- 
pist of  lofty  intellectual  endowments  or 
position,  but  as  an  obscure,  industrious 
mechanic,  whose  daily  drudgery  did  not 
prevent  him  from  noticing  the  scenes 
which  passed  before  him.  He  saw,  with 
indignation,  a  total  absence  of  public 
virtue  and  private  principle:  honesty 
oppressed  and  vice  rewarded ;  the  sword 
of  justice  turned  aside  by  conniption, 
and  a  want  of  power  or  inclination  in 
the  ruling  authorities  to  chastise  offend- 
ers. Under  the  impulse  of  such  convic- 
tions, he  resolved  boldly  to  take  on 
himself  the  task  of  a  Reformer. 

Having  previously  determined  in  his 
own  mind  that  corruption  and  vice  were 
too  deeply  rooted  to  admit  of  palliative 
remedies,  he  resolved  to  work  on  the 
fears  of  the  wicked  and  unbelieving  by 
instant  visitation,  from  a  quarter  unseen, 
unknown,  and  beyond  their  power  to 
guard  against  or  avoid.  Providing  him- 
i<elf  with  a  short  gun,  concealed  under 
his  cloak,  he  sallied  forth  on  dark  nights, 
and  as  convenient  opportunities  offered, 
despatched  obnoxious  offenders  of  all 
ranks,  whose  notorious  enormities  had 
long  condemned  them  in  public  opinion. 
In  different  parts  of  Messina,  within  a 


few  months,  many  individuals  were  found 
shot,  but  their  property  untouched. 
Usurers  who  had  ruined  thousands  by 
extortion;  unjust,  oppressive  magis- 
trates ;  pretended  patriots,  who  opposed 
every  measure  of  government  for  per- 
sonal aggrandisement ;  adulterers  and 
debauchees;  husbands  who  blushed  not 
to  live  on  tiie  price  of  nuptial  prostitu 
tion  ;  and  wives  who  considered  beauty 
as  a  fair  resource  for  repairing  the  losses 
at  the  Faro  table. 

Astonishment  became  absorbed  in  ter- 
ror. No  villain  of  consequence  dared 
to  walk  the  streets.  No  vigilance  could 
discover  the  murderer.  Guards  and 
spies  were  equally  unavailing.  It  was 
thought,  too,  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  not  wholly  displeased  at  these 
rapid  judgments  and  speedy  executions. 
After  more  than  fifty  of  the  most  noto- 
riously flagitious  men  of  the  city  had  been 
put  to  death,  without  a  clue  to  the  de- 
tection of  the  executioner,  the  Viceroy 
of  Sicily  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  offered  a  reward  of  ten  thousand 
orowns  to  any  one  who  should  appre- 
hend or  be  instrumental  in  apprehend- 
ing the  offender  or  offenders  ;  the  same 
sum  and  a  free  pardon  were  also  prom- 
ised to  the  person  who  actually  commit- 
ted the  murders  in  question,  if  he  would 
confess  them,  and  the  motives  by  which 
he  was  actuated.  To  render  his  sincerity 
unquestionable,  the  Viceroy  went  pub- 
licly, in  ppocession,  and  with  great  pomp, 
to  the  cathedral ;  received  the  sacrament, 
and  solemnly  repeated  a  promise  at  tl^ 
altar,  that  be  would  strictly,  and  without 
mental  reservation,  perform  his  vow  in 
every  particular. 

The  assassin  having  satisfied  In's  zeal 
for  justice,  and  being  willing  to  secure 
safety  as  well  as  that  independence  he 
thought  he  deserved,  immediately  re- 
paired to  the  palace,  demanded  an  audi- 
ence, and  after  strong  assurances  from 
the  Prince  that  he  would  religiously 
observe  his  oath,  confessed  himself  the 
sole  murderer  of  the  victims,  who  at  di  • 
ferent    times    had  been    found  in  the 
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streets.  The  Viceroy,  suppressing,  as 
far  as  he  was  able,  the  strong  emotions 
of  horror  and  surprisb  which  struggled 
in  his  breast,  proceeded  to  argue  with 
the  Reformer  on  the  unjustifiable  nature 
of  his  proceedings,  in  thus  taking  the 
law  into  his  own  hands,  and  dispensing 
with  judicial  process.  The  criminal  de- 
fended himself  on  the  plea  of  morality 
and  virtue ;  insisted  that  the  characters 
of  those  he  swept  off  were  too  notorious 
to  require  legal  trial,  and  boldly  repri- 
manded the  chief  magistrate  for  allow- 
in  ir  them  to  live. 

« 

The  royal  representative,  whatever 
might  have  been  his  inclination,  relig- 
iously kept  his  vow,  paid  the  stipulated 
sum,  and  not  considering  Messina  a  pro- 
]>er  residence  for  the  mechanic,  after 
what  had  happened,  shipped  him,  with 
his  family  and  effects,  from  the  island, 
in  a  vessel  bound  to  Genoa;  and  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 


territory  of  that  republic.     His  late  fel- 
low-citizens confessed  that  for  many  sub* 
sequent  years  they  felt  the  advantage  of 
his   unrelenting,   but   impartial  justice. 
But  it  is  well  for  rulers  and  the  ruled, 
and  for  the  peace  of  mankind,  that  this 
singular  being  has  not  had  imitators.     If 
every  man   were   to    consider    himself 
authorized  to  wield  the  swprd  of  justice, 
the  world  would  become  a  chaos  of  mis- 
ery, anarchy,  and  bloodshed.     It  is  true, 
this  Sicilian  dispenser  of  law  possessed 
several  requisites  for  a  root  and  branch 
reformer — integrity  of  purpose,  disinter- 
ested   patriotism,    and    personal    intre- 
pidity.    But  to  render  his  decisions  un- 
erring he  required  omniscieiice^  which  is 
not  extended  to  man.      "Vengeance  is 
mine,  I  will  repay,   saith    the    Lord ! " 
He  to  whom  all  liearts  are  open  has  re- 
served this  power  to  himself,  and  he  can 
alone   dive  into   the  deeply  seated  mo- 
tives of  human  actions. 


■•♦♦- 


Popular  Science  B«view. 
IX  ARTICULO  MORTIS, 

BT  BENJAMIN   W.   RICBARDSOX,   M.D.,   F.R.S. 


I  HAVE  recently  read  in  Hammond's 
Journal  of  Psvcholocjical  Science  for 
January  of  the  present  year,  an  essay 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest  by  Dr. 
La  lioche,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ^*  Kesumption  of  the  Mental 
Faculties  at  the  Approach  of  Death." 
The  intention  of  the  learned  author  of 
this  essay  is  to  show  that,  in  cases  whore 
a  sick  person  has  for  some  hours  or  davs 
been  lying  in  delirium,  he  may  suddenly 
become  conscious,  may  speak  with  wis- 
dom, with  power  of  memory,  it  may  be 
with  pleasure,  and  yet  speak  thus  as  but 
a  ]>res.age  to  the  death  which  quickly 
follows.  The  clearest  evidence  is  given 
of  this  fact,  and  the  frequency  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  phenomenon  in  the 
coui'se  of  the  acute  fevers  endemic  in 
hot  climates  is  forcibly  dwelt  on.  In 
vellow  fever  the  stage  of  inilammatory 
reaction  continues^  says  La  Koche,  with 
little  or  no  mitigation  from  some  hours 
to  two  or  three  or  more  days — generally 
irom  sixty  to  seventy-two  hours,  and  is 
succeeded  by  the  state  of  remission  (the 
metoptosis  of  Mosley  or  the  stadium  of 
LlniDg)  without  (ayfi^T.    The  pulse  loses 


its  excitement,  becomes  almost  natural 
or  slower  than  in  health,  or  rapid,  feeble, 
and  nearly  imperceptible;  the  skin  re- 
gains its  natural  temperature,  then  is 
colder  and  colder,  and  bedewed  Avith 
cold  perspiration ;  the  pain  of  the  head, 
back,  and  hmbs  disappears,  or  is  greatly 
diminisheil.  The  redness  and  glistening 
appearances  are  no  longer  apparent,  but 
the  redness  is  replaced  by  a  yellow  tinge. 
These  signs  in  the  general  course  of  the 
disease  portend  approaching  death,  yet 
are  they  accompanied  with  other  signs 
marvellously  singular ;  the  wandering  or 
violent  delirium,  the  seeming  sensibility, 
or  deep  sleep  (coma),  subside  more  or 
less  completely.  The  patient,  who  some 
moments  before  raved  hke  a  maniac,  or 
talked  irrationally,  or  could  not  be 
aroused,  rt^ins  his  natnral  condition  of 
mind ;  thinks,  or  endeavors  to  represent 
himself;  converses  rationally  on  all  sub- 
jects ;  is  cheerful ;  sits  up  in  or  gets  out 
of  bed  ;  walks  with  a  firm  step ;  expresses 
an  appetite  for  food,  and  relishes  what  he 
takes ;  and,  after  enjoying  this  state  of 
repose  for  some  time,  suddenly  faints,  or 
is  seized  with  a  convulsion,  and  expires. 
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Our  learned    narrator  leads  us  from 
these  facts,  which  with  him  are  personal 
experiences,  to  teach  us  that  all  through 
the    literary  history  of  the   science   of 
medicine    similar    facts    are  recorded. 
Hippocrates  is  adduced  by  him  as  tell- 
ing of  the  symptoms  of  death  in  similar 
casos,  and  as  closing  his  description  with 
the  observation  that,  "  As  to  the  state  of 
the  soul  every  sense  becomes  clear  and 
pure,  the  intellect  acute  and  the  gnostic 
powers  so   prophetic   that  the  patients 
can  prognosticate  to  themselves  in  the 
first  place  their  own  departure  from  life, 
then  what  will  afterward  take  place  to 
those  present."     After  this  the  exquisite 
picture  of  the  death  of  Pericles  is  con- 
jured up  from  Plutarch,  with  true  artis- 
tic skill,  to   sustain   the  argument.     A 
plague,  perchance  a  typhus  raging  and 
decimating  the   city  of  Athens,  claims 
amongst  its  victims  the  famous  soldier 
and  statesman.    The  sufferer  has  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  his  malady  lucid  inter- 
vals, and  in  one  of  these  intervals  he 
wakes  up  to  find  round  his  neck  an  amu- 
let or  charm  the  women  had  hung  about 
him ;  he  shows  this  to  one  of  his  friends, 
to  convey  that  he  is  very  sick  indeed  to 
admit  of  sucli  foolerv.     Then  the  disease 
progressing,  the  delirium  becomes  more 
persistent,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  fit  of 
letharijv,   with   other   indications  that 
death  is  near.    And  now,  the  end  close 
at  hand,  the  friends  sitting  around,  treat- 
ing .him  as  one  absent,  speak  of  the 
greatness  of  his  merit,  reckon  up  and  re- 
count his  actions,  and  the  number  of  his 
victories ;  the  nine   trophies  which,  as 
their  chief  commander  and  conqueror  of 
their   enemies,  he   has   set  up   for  the 
honor  of  their   city.     But,  while  they 
thus  speak,  he  has  listened  and  under- 
stood, and  waking  up  speaks  to  them; 
tells  them  he  wondered  they  should  com- 
mend and  take  notice  of  things  which 
were  as  much   owing  to  fortune  as  to 
anything  else,  and    had    happened    to 
many  commanders,  while    at  the  same 
time  they  should  not  make  mention  of 
that  which  was  the  most  excellent  and 
greatest  thing  of  all,  that  no  Athenian, 
through  his  means,  ever  wore  mourning. 
And  soon  after  this  he  dies.        Return- 
ing from  his  historical  survey,  our  author, 
La  Roche,  comes  once  more  to  his  own 
experiences  of  the  phenomena  of  lucid 
interval    in    articulo   mortis,  after  long 


terms  of  unconscious  existence,  and 
shows  by  the  most  convincing  demon- 
stration that  even  in  inflammation  of  the 
coverings  of  the  brain,  associated  with 
change  in  the  brain  substance  itself,  there 
may  be  lucidity  of  thought  antecedently 
to  and  up  to  the  moment  of  death. 

The  nature  of  the  modifications  which 
take  place  in  the  diseased  organ,  and 
which  may  account  for  a  resumption  of 
the  mental  functions  after  an  interrup- 
tion of  some  days,  is  discussed,  spec- 
ulated on  well,  and  still  left  unsolved. 
I  must  not  be  tempted  to  linger  on  so 
fertile  a  theme  for  my  pen,  but  must 
proceed  to  that  which,  on  the  present 
occasion,  is  the  task  before  me. 

The  perusal  of  La  Roche's  essay  has 
recalled  many  observations  I  have  made, 
and  many  thoughts  that  have  crossed  my 
mind,  when,  in  the  exercise  of  my  use- 
ful, though  often  pow^erless,  art,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  see,  with  humiliated 
sense,  the  mastery  of  the  last  great  ene- 
my. Whether  a  brief  description  of  cer- 
tain of  these  observations  and  thoughts 
will,  reduced  to  writing,  be  of  service,  I 
cannot  predict ;  but  in  the  unsurpassed 
and  unsurpassable  state  of  general  igno- 
rance on  the  subject,  I  feel  if  they  do 
anything  they  can  do  nothing  but  good. 
They  may  tend  to  bring  the  phenomena 
of  death  before  the  mind  of  the  world,  as 
phenomena  belonging  strictly  to  the 
natural — phenomena  which  should  quick- 
en no  mystery,  gratify  no  credulity,  in- 
spire no  lalse  report  of  Nature  and  her 
works. 


THE  MIXD  AND  DEATH. 


In  the  first  place  I  would  remove,  as 
far  as  is  possible,  the  idea — oflspring  of 
superstition  and  grand-offspring  of  fear 
— that  by  the  strict  ordinance  of  nature 
death  is  mentally  a  painful  or  cruel  pro- 
cess to  those  who  are  passing  through  it. 
I  admit,  as  an  obvious  truth  told  every 
day  to  all  of  us  by  Nature  herself,  that 
in  the  details  of  her  work  she.  Nature, 
is  not  always  kind,  not  always — accord- 
ing to  our  sense  of  the  word — beneficent ; 
that  in  her  one  and  grand  intent  of  evolv- 
ing an  universal  perfection  there  is  no 
such  special  adaptation  for  advancement, 
that  the  advancement  shall  come  with 
hiappiness  ever  by  its  side,  or  without 
pam  or  misery,  to  those  who  are  to  be 
perfected.    At  the  same  time,  in  this 
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matter  of  dying  the  Supreme  Intelligence 
is  to  all  forms  of  living  thing  beneficent. 
In  animals  inferior  to  man  and  less  capa- 
ble of  defence,  He  has  removed  further 
than  from  man  the  foreknowledge  and 
dread  of  death  ;  so  that  at  the  abattoir 
animals  after  animals,  seeing  their  fellows 
fill,  go  in  turn  to  their  fate  without  a 
shudder  or  a  moment  of  resistant  fear. 

In  regard  to  human  kind,  the  Supreme 
Wisdom  has  also  confined  the  direct  ter- 
ror of  actual  death  to  or  near  to  the 
moment  of  death.  We  find  in  poetry 
and  sentiment  .'displays  of  argument 
truly  about  life  ;  about  the  -value  of  life 
as  individually  cast  in  the  man  ;  about 
the  dread  of  losing  life,  and  the  like. 
We  find  in  fact  that  the  poetry  is  mis- 
applied romance,  and  the  sentiment  mis- 
taken effort  at  philosophy.  At  a  pinch, 
at  desperate  and  sudden  and  unexpected 
conflict  with  death,  most  men  of  strong 
physical  powers  and  strong  will  would 
iijive  all  they  have  for  life ;  that  is  to 
say,  all  they  have  that  could  bo  regained 
by  living ;  but  beyond  this  there  is  not 
much  actual  and  natural  terror  of  death 
in  man.  For  advancement  towards  per- 
fection every  individual  man  instinctively 
obeys  the  primary  will  of  nature,  and 
advances  towards  the  object  with  no 
fear  of  death  in  his  view.  Thus  there  is 
little  antecedent  pain  or  mental  suffering 
respecting  the  act  of  death;  so  little, 
that  all  the  systematized  use  that  is 
made  of  the  terror  to  render  it  a  moral 
subjugator  has  proved  harmless ;  so  lit- 
tle, that  when  we  see  in  any  man  an  un- 
due fear  of  death — a  fear  which  makes 
him  brood  over  the  grand  event,  and 
talk  of  it  to  all  he  meets,  and  shrink  from 
it  by  anticipation,  and  take  refuge  from 
it  behind  straws — we  treat  him  as  an 
exception  of  an  extreme  kind  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  ;  politely  dub  him  a  hypo- 
chondriac, and  invariably  feel  that  his 
friends,  who  are  his  best  keepers,  repre- 
sent him  better  than  he  represents  him- 
self. 

At  the  worst,  in  the  natural  growth 
of  mind,  the  period  of  existence  in  which 
the  dread  of  death  is  developed  intensely 
is  a  period  embracing  in  the  majority  of 
persons  the  mere  third  of  the  term  of  exist- 
ence. In  the  young  the  appreciation  of 
the  nature  of  the  event  is  an  act  of  learn- 
ing from  what  is  occurring  around,  and 
is  an  act  not  acquired  quickly ;  so  that, 


happily,  the  very  young,  in  articulo 
mortis^  have,  as  a  rule,  no  more  dread  of 
death  than  of  sleep.  In  the  adolescent 
there  is  such  rapid  aggregation  of  force — 
call  it  life — that  they  think  of  death  to 
the  last  as  to  them  impossible.  In  the 
old,  the  dread  which  may  have  marked 
a  transitional  stage  from  prime  strength 
to  first  weakness,  the  terror  is  allayed 
by  lesser  care  for  that  which  is,  and  by 
that  curious  mental  process  so  persistent 
that  it  s^ms  to  proceed  from  beyond 
ns,  of  bending  the  mind  to  the  inevitable 
so  gradually  and  so  slowly  that  the  pro- 
gress towards  the  final  result  becomes 
endurable  and  even  happy. 

THE   PHYSICAL  DEATH  BY  NATURE. 

If,  by  the  strict  ordinance  of  nature, 
death  is  not  intended  to  be  cruel  or 
painful  to  the  mind,  so,  by  the  same 
ordinance,  it  certainly  is  not  intended  to 
be  cruel  or  physically  painful  to  the 
body.  The  natural  rule,  the  exceptions 
to  which  I  will  speak  of  in  due  time,  is 
here  clear  enough ;  and  it  runs,  as 
plainly  as  it  can  be  written,  that  the 
natural  man  should  know  no  more  con- 
cerning his  own  death  than  his  own 
birth.  Born  without  the  consciousness 
of  suffering,  and  yet  subjected  at  the 
time  to  what  in  alter  life  wonld  be  ex- 
treme suffering,  he  will  die,  if  the  perfect 
law  be  fulfilled  in  him,  oblivious,  in  like 
manner,  of  all  pain,  mental  or  physical. 
At  his  entrance  into  the  worlds  he  sleeps 
into  existence  and  awakens  into  knowl- 
edge; at  his  exit  from  the  world,  his 
physical  cycle  completed,  he  dozes  into 
sleep  and  sleeps  into  death. 

This  purely  painless,  purely  natural 
physical  death,  is  the  true  euthanasia, 
and  it  is  the  business  equally  of  the  phy- 
sician and  of  the  priest  to  lead  all  men 
to  this  death  as  healthily,  as  happily,  as 
serenely  as  can  be.  In  respect  to  the 
physician,  this  is  his  business  all  in  all ; 
and,  in  regard  to  the  priest,  it  is  so  far 
his  business,  that,  in  propoilion  as  his  la- 
bors help  towards  the  end,  they  help  to  the 
moralization  of  the  world.  For  eutha- 
nasia, though  it  be  open  to  every  race  and 
every  nation  to  have  and  to  hold,  is  not 
to  be  had  by  any  nation  that  disobeys 
the  laws  on  which  true  health,  and  its 
obedient  follower,  true  happiness,  de- 
pend ;   while,  to  a  nation  [that  should 
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obey  the  law,  death  would  neither  be  a 
burthen  nor  a  sorrow. 

Despite  all  our  efforts  against  her, 
even  as  the  social  state  now  is,  nature 
will  indeed  still  vindicate  herself  at  times, 
and  show  us  determinedly  how  she  would 
if  she  could,  involve,  fold  imperceptibly, 
life  in  death :  how,  if  the  free  will,  with 
which  she  has  armed  us,  often  against 
herself,  were  brought  into  time  and  tune 
with  her,  she  would  give  us  the  beauties 
and  wonders  of  the  universe  for  our  por- 
tion, so  long  as  the  brain  could  receive 
and  retain,  the  mind  appreciate,  and  at 
last  would  wean  us  from  the  world  by 
the  most  silent  of  ways,  leading  us  to 
euthanasia.  The  true  euthanasia  (I  have 
read  it  through  all  its  stages  ten  times 
at  the  least)  is,  in  its  perfection,  among 
the  most  wonderful  of  natural  phe- 
nomena. The  faculties  of  mind  which 
have  been  intellectual,  without  pain,  or 
anger,  or  sorrow,  lose  their  way,  retire, 
rest.  Ideas  of  time  and  place  are  grad- 
ually lost;  ambition  ceases;  repose  is 
the  one  thing  asked  for,  and  sleep  day 
by  day  gently  and  genially  wiles  away 
the  hours.  The  wakings  are  short,  pain- 
less, careless,  happy:  awakenings  to  a 
busy  world ;  to  hear  sounds  of  children 
at  play;  to  hear,  just  audibly,  gentle 
voices  offering  aid  and  comfort ;  to  talk 
a  little  on  simple  things,  and  by  the 
merest  weariness  to  be  enticed  once 
again  into  that  soothing  sleep,  which, 
day  by  day,  with  more  frequent  repeti- 
tion, overpowers  all.  At  last,  the  in- 
tellectual man  reduced  to  the  instinc- 
tive, the  consummation  is  desirable ;  and 
without  pain  or  struggle,  or  knowledge 
of  the  coming  event,  the  deep  sleep 
that  &lls  so  often  is  the  sleep  per- 
petual— euthanasia.  This,  I  repeat,  is 
the  death  by  nature;  and  when  man- 
kind has  learned  the  truth;  when,  as 
will  be,  the  time  shall  come,  ^Hhat  there 
shall  be  no  more  an  infant  of  days,  nor 
an  old  man  who  hath  not  filled  his  days," 
the  act  of  death  shall  be  as  mercifully 
accomplished  as  any  operation,  which, 
on  the  living  body  steeped  in  deep 
oblivion,  the  modern  surgeon  painlessly 
performs. 

EXCEPTIONS  TO  THE  NATURAL  IJEATII. 

In  the  natural  order  and  course  of  the 
universe  there  are  admitted,  as  I  have 
said  already,  some  exceptions  from  the 


process  of  the  purely  natural  death. 
Unswerving  in  great  designs,  and  at 
the  same  time  foreseeing  every  detail  of 
result,  the  supreme  organizing  mind  has 
imposed  on  the  living  world  his  storms 
and  tempests,  and  earthquakes,  and 
lightnings,  and  all  those  great  voices 
and  sublime  manifestations  of  his  mighty 
power,  which,  in  the  infant  days  of 
the  world,  men  saw  or  heard  with  ser- 
vile tear.  Thus  has  he  exposed  us  to 
natural  accidents,  but  so  wisely  that  to 
those  of  the  creation  who  are  most  ex- 
posed he  gives  a  preponderance  of  num- 
ber, so  that  during  the  forming  from  the 
first  to  the  last  stage,  they  shall  not  suf- 
fer ultimate  loss  by  dispropoi*tion  of 
mortality.  Perchance,  too,  if  we  could 
discover  the  law,  he  has  provided  for 
such  excess  of  life  as  shall  meet  everv 
accident  natural  and  human.  Be  thie 
as  it  may,  he  has  provided  in  respect  to 
death  by  purely  natural  causes — causes, 
I  mean,  coming  direct  from  nature  with- 
out the  intervention  of  man ;  that,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  such  cases,  the  sud- 
den, unexpected,  inevitable,  shall  be  pain- 
less also.  As  a  rule,  all  forms  of  death 
by  violence  of  nature  are  deaths  from 
the  infiuences  of  forces  all-powerful. 
Lightning-stroke,  sun-stroke,  crash  of 
matter,  swift  burial  in  great  waters — 
these  are  the  common  acts  of  nature 
that  kill.  To  the  mind  these  acts  pre- 
sent such  grandeur  of  effect,  they  strike 
it  with  a  sublime  awe ;  but  the  body 
subjected  to  their  fatal  stroke  is  so  killed 
it  hath  not  time  to  know  or  to  feel. 
When  we  experience  any  sensation  of 
pleasure  or  of  pain,  we  have  in  truth 
to  pass  through  three  acts,  each  distinct 
and  in  succession.  We  have  to  receive 
the  impression,  and  it  has  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  organ  of  the  mind ;  here 
it  has  to  be  fixed  or  registered ;  lastly, 
the  mind  has  to  become  aware  that  the 
impression  is  registered,  which  last  act 
is  m  truth  the  conscious  act.  But  for 
all  these  acts  the  element  of  time  is  re- 
quired, and  although  the  time  seems  to 
be  almost  inappreciable,  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient. Thus  with  respect  to  lightning- 
stroke,  if  it  strike  the  body  to  kill,  it  ac- 
complishes its  destruction  so  swiftly,  the 
impression  conveyed  to  the  body  is  not 
registered,  and  therefore  is  not  known 
or  felt ;  the  veritable  death,  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  existence,  is  the  firpt  and 
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the  last  fact  of  the  impression  inflicted 
on  the  stricken  organism.  For  illustra- 
tion of  this  trath  I  have  recently  seen — 
in  experiments  on  the  discharge  of  the 
Leyden  battery  at  the  Polytechnic  (the 
jars  being  placed  in  what  is  called  cas- 
cade)— animals  struck  so  suddenly  to 
death  that  they  retained,  in  death,  the 
position  of  their  last  natural  act  of  life. 
The  same  has  been  observed  in  the  hu- 
man subject  alter  extreme  violence  of 
nature,  as  after  lightning-stroke,  and  for 
evidence  that  there  is  truly  no  conscious- 
ness, in  such  examples  we  have  another 
and  decisive  line  of  proof. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  shock  of 
nature,  though  sufficient  to  suspend  the 
consciousness  and  reduce  to  the  lowest 
degree  the  physical  powers,  does  still  not 
kill  outright,  and  that  after  some  lapse  of 
time  the  mechanical  disturbance  of  the 
animal  organic  material  ceases ;  that  the 
molecules  fall  back  into  their  natural  form 
to  reconstitute  the  natural  fabric,  and  that 
with  the  gradual  restoration  of  organic 
structure  there  is  return  of  normal  func- 
tion and  what  is  called  recovery  from 
simulated  death.  In  time  the  organ  of 
the  mind,  also  restored,  the  old  imagery 
of  the  past  returns,  and  down  to  the  mo- 
nent  preceding  the  accident  the  details 
registered  and  recognized  are  capable  of 
recall,  or,  in  other  w(»rds,  are  remembered. 
But  there  the  memory  ceases ;  of  the 
swift  act  that  disturbed  the  matter  of  the 
body — ^not  with  sufficient  force  to  over- 
come the  attraction  of  cohesion  which 
holds  the  parts  together,  in  organic 
series,  not  with  sufficient  force  to  disor- 
ganize, but  with  sufficient  force  tempo- 
raidly  to  modify  the  organic  form  requir- 
ed for  function — ^no  recollection  remains. 
In  a  word,  the  conditions  requisite  for  the 
production  of  an  impression  are  at  once 
destroyed  by  the  vehemence  of  the  im- 
pression. 

I  have  taken  this  effect  of  lightning- 
stroke  as  the  most  ready  and  complete 
illustration  of  the  truth,  that  what  would 
seem  at  first  a  violent  and  painful  death 
from  a  purely  natural  cause  is  absolutely 
a  painless  death.  But  the  illustration 
may  be  extended  further — maybe  ex- 
tended to  all  the  forms  of  natural  violent 
death.  In  cases  of  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  life  from  sunstroke  and  from 
severe  mechanical  injuries,  the  same  phe- 
nomena have  been  observed.    The  facts 


of  the  injury  have  not  been  recorded ; 
there  has  been  no  period  of  conscious 
recognition  of  them ;  there  has  been  no 
recognition  of  that  act  of  consciousness 
which  we  call  pain.  Lastly,  to  those  in 
stances  where  the  suspension  of  life  has 
followed  from  what  would  seem  the  much 
slower  process  of  sudden  burial,  removal 
from  atmospheric  air,  as  in  drowning,  the 
rule  extends.  In  two  examples  of  which 
I  am  able  to  speak  from  personal  obser- 
vation, and  in  which  there  was  restora- 
tion after  insensibility,  produced  by  sud- 
den immersion  in  water,  the  conscious- 
ness of  all  that  occurred  from  and  after 
the  immersion  was  entirely  lost.  The 
same  experience  has  been  confirmed  by, 
I  think,  I  may  say,  all  observers. 

Thus  of  Nature  it  may  be  safely  re- 
ported, without  entering  into  longer  de- 
tail, that  when  in  the  course  of  her  de- 
termined, and,  as  might  seem,  unrelent- 
ing action,  she  cannot  except  even  men 
in  their  prime  from  death,  she  destroys 
so  mightily  that  the  sense  of  death  is  for- 
bidden. 

THE  PUTSICAL  DEATH  BY   MAN. 

The  spirit  bestowed  on  man,  freewill 
combined  with  the  power  to  know  and 
to  do,  to  invent,  and  to  imitate  nature, 
places  him  sometimes  in  a  position  to 
avoid,  without  presumption,  the  true  ac- 
cidents of  nature.  The  diversion  of  the 
lightning  flash  so  that  it  shall  not  injure 
is  a  case,  among  a  thousand,  in  proof  of 
this  fact.  But  this  same  spirit — this  free- 
will, this  super-essential  force  which  acts 
through  matter,  and  may  be.  wrestled 
with  and  conquered  by  ordinary  physi- 
cal force,  and  yet  defies  interpretation — 
has  power  also  to  be  destructive,  which 
power  it  exerts,  though  with  diminish- 
mg  intensity  as  it  advances  towards  per- 
fection of  knowledge,  with  the  effect  of 
producing  far  more  misery  than  nature ; 
nay,  with  the  effect  of  thwarting  nature 
in  designs  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
lead  to  the  happiness,  and  the  good  of 
all.  Thus,  the  totality  of  death  at  this 
moment  is  so  lifted  out  of  the  order  of 
nature  by  the  spirit  of  freewill,  that  the 
world  practically  is  a  chamber  of  suicides. 
By  want,  by  luxury,  by  pleasure,  by  care, 
by  strife,  by  sloth,  by  labor,  by  indo- 
lence, by  courage,  by  cowardice,  by  lust, 
by  unnatural  chastity,  by  ambition,  by 
debasement,  by  generosity,  by  avarice^ 
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by  pridtf,  by  servility,  by  love,  by  hate, 
and  by  all  the  hundred  opposed  and  op- 

Fosing  passions  in  their  excess,*  we  die ; 
mean  we  kill.  To  these  causes  of  death 
we  add  and  mass  up  physical  evils  which, 
except  in  the  case  of  fighting  armies,  de- 
stroy even  more  than  the  passions ;  evils 
which  pass  from  the  individual  to  the 
multitude,  and  in  shape  of  vile  pestilences 
sweep  away,  as  by  selection,  the  strong- 
est, the  faintest,  the  youngest  of  the  race. 
Yet  it  happens,  in  this  totality  of  death, 
in  this  suicidal  destruction,  that  death  as 
an  act  is  again  not,  on  the  whole,  cruel 
or  painful.  In  all  the  pestilences — and 
they  include  a  large  proportion  of  the 
fatal  causes — the  brain  of  the  stricken 
usually  loses  its  function  long  before  dis- 
solution, and  to  the  sufferer  the  last  act 
is  a  restless  sleep.  In  these  forms  of  dis- 
ease, when  there  occurs  that  strange  re- 
turn to  consciousness  of  which  I  spoke 
at  the  opening  of  this  paper,  there  is  no 
pain.  Those  who  forebode  their  deaths 
are  not  wretched,  and  others,  the  great- 
er part  have  imparted  to  them  the  hope 
of  life,  so  that  they  converse  as  if  noth- 
ing were  amiss,  and  express  that  except 
for  a  sense  of  weakness  they  were  well. 
In  cases  again  of  violent  death  from  hu- 
man causes,  from  great  forces  after  the 
order  of  nature,  from  crush  in  collision 
of  railway,  crush  in  battle,  the  life  this 
moment  all  action  the  next  all  rest,  is 
extinguished  without  the  consciousness 
of  pain.  In  lingering  death,  in  death 
from  that  disease  which  piles  up  our 
mortality,  in  consumption,  painful  as  it 
is,  terrible  even  from  day  to  day  to  wit- 
ness, not  to  say  bear,  the  action  of  death, 
though  it  may  be  physically  hard,  is  not 
usually  cruel.  Striking  the  young  in 
whom  the  hope  of  life  and  belief  in 
life  is  strong,  consumption  has  for  its 
victims  those  who  accredit  not  its  pow- 
er, who  live  to  their  final  hour  in  happy 
plannings  of  the  future  and  die  in  the 
dream. 

In  the  lingering  and  painftil  diseases 
of  later  life,  in  diseases  we  consider  yet 
as  hopeless,  in  diseases  where  the  patient 
foreknows  the  end — take  cancer  or  bro- 
ken heart  as  examples — death  is  to  the 
sufferer    not    often   an    enemy,  but    a 


courted  friend.  The  afflicted  here,  in 
case  upon  case,  counts  the  hour  of  the 
release,  assured  and  assuring  that ''  death 
is  better  than  a  bitter  life,  and  everlast- 
ing rest  than  continual  sickness;  that 
good  things  poured  on  a  mouth  that  is 
shut  are  as  messes  of  meat  set  upon  a 
grave." 

I  could  extend  this  argument  greatly 
by  recalling  those  in  articulo  mortis 
whose  reason  has  gone  astray ;  I  could, 
by  explaining  the  phenomena  of  death 
in  instances  where  the  nervous  function 
is  primarily  destroyed,  strengthen  the 
argument ;  but  the  effort  is  unnecessary. 
In  the  end,  did  I  proceed  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter  of  diseases,  I  should  have 
only  those,  unhappily  but  few,  who  re- 
alize pain  and  cruelty  in  death  from 
maintaining  to  the  last  full  mental  power 
in  the  midst  of  physical  dissolution,  or 
those  who,  "  havmg  peace  in  their  pos- 
session," "  whose  ways  are  prosperous  in 
all  things,"  and  who  can  ^^  take  meat," 
are  forced,  in  the  loss  and  abandonment 
of  selfish  luxury,  to  give  up  all  and  die. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

» 

I  have  based  this  essay  on  long  and 
careful  and  truthful  obsei'vation  of  the 

S>henomena  of  death.    I  have  written  it 
or  three  distinct  objects. 

1.  To  declare  that  Nature,  which  is  to 
us  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  Su- 
preme Intelligence,  is  beneficent  in  the 
mfliction  of  the  act  of  death ;  that 
thwarted  in  her  ways,  she  is  still  benefi- 
cent, and  that  she  may  be  trusted  by 
her  children. 

2.  To  declare  the  great  law  and  inten- 
tion of  Nature,  that  in  death  there 
should  be  no  suffering  whatever. 

3.  To  declare  to  men,  that  whatever 
there  is  in  death  of  pain,  of  terror  to  the 
dying ;  of  terror,  of  unsubdued  sorrow 
to  the  living,  is  made  pain,  made  terror, 
made  sorrow ;  and  that  to  attempt  the 
removal  of  these  is  the  noblest  and  ho- 
liest task  the  spirit  of  man  can  set  itself 
to  carry  out  and  to  perfect.  It  is  to 
give  euthanasia  to  the  individual,  mil- 
lennium to  the  world. 
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"  What  I  have  got  to  tell  you  are  plain 
facts.  Tou  can  try  and  account  for  them 
by  physical  rules  if  you  please,  or  you 
can  take  them  as  belonging  to  the  cat- 
egory of  things  that  are  not  to  be  explain- 
ed. That  is  what  I  have  done  for  many 
years.  I  have  never  told  the  story  before, 
because  there  were  those  for  whom  it 
was  a  painful  subject.  They  are  all  dead 
and  gone  now,  so  it  doesn't  matter. 

So  spoke  the  old  General  whom  we 
had  been  teasing  for  a  story  one  winter's 
night.  Hitherto  his  talk  had  been  of 
tigei*s,  pigstickings,  Mahratta  battles, 
and  other  Indian  subjects,  on  which  he 
dilated  with  the  zest  of  a  boy,  white- 
headed  veteran  as  he  was.  But  there 
was  something  in  his  tone  now  which 
seemed  to  prepare  us  for  a  very  different 
topic,  and  we  were  not  mistaken. 

I  was  about  eight-and-twenty  (he  con- 
tinued), and  bad  just  got  my  company, 
when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  without 
rhyme  or  reason,  that  I  must  get  leave 
and  go  home.  I  was  in  good  health,  and 
I  had  a  promise  of  a  valuable  civil  ap- 
pointment. I  had  no  one  in  England 
whom  I  cared  particularly  to  see  agam,  for 
I  had  been  left  an  orphan  very  early  in 
life,  and  my  uncle,  who  was  my  guardian 
— well,  let  bygones  be  bygones.  I  have 
seen  other  youngsters  with  the  same  fit 
upon  them.  You  might  as  well  tell  a 
quail  that  he  need  not  migrate,  as  to  try 
and  persuade  them  not  to  ask  for  leave; 
and  they  are  not  worth  their  salt  till  they 
get  it,  as  I  have  told  the  Directors  over 
and  over  again.  Well,  the  fit  was  on  me, 
and  home  I  went.  The  voyage  in  those 
days  was  no  hop,  skip,  and  jump  over 
Egypt  and  France,  but  a  weary  business 
of  three  months — if  you  had  good  weather 
— in  sailing  ships  round  the  Cape.  I  had 
plenty  of  time  to  think  of  the  wonderfully 
j)leasant  things  I  would  do  when  Handed, 
and  when  at  last  I  found  myself  in  London,  I 
was  a  little  disappointed.  An  hiatus  of 
eleven  years  plays  the  very  deuce  with 
one's  friends  and  acquaintance.  Some 
people  seemed  to  think  that  I  must  want 
something  when  I  called  upon  them,  and 
othei-s  were  so  forgetful,  that  I  had  half 
made  up  my  mind  to  make  no  further 
attempt  at  renewing  acquaintances,  when 


one  day,  whilst  taking  my  solitary  dinner 
at  a  restaurant  affected  by  ^^  Indians  "  (we 
had  no  club  of  our  own  then),  the  waiter 
came  up  with  a  card,  and,  ^'  Beg  your 
pardon,  sir,"  said  he,  ^^gentleraan  in  No. 
4,  sir,  hopes  no  ofiTence,  sir,  but  may  your 
name  be  Davenport,  sir  ?  "  I  looked  at 
the  card;  "Mr.  James  Stuart  Caze- 
nove "  was  elegantly  engraved  thereon. 
"My  name,"  I  said,  "is  Davenport, 
but — ^it's  so  confoundedly  awkward,  you 
see,  for  a  fellow  to  claim  acquaintance, 
and  you  not  to  know  who  the  deuce  he 
is."  I  gave  the  waiter  back  the  card, 
and  the  next  moment  its  owner  had 
taken  a  seat  opposite  me.  "I  should 
have  remembered  you  anywhere,"  he 
said,  "  but  you  don't  remember  me. 
I  took  the  name  of  Gazenove  for  a 
fortune  I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  two 
years  ago.  I'm  little  Jim  Stuart. 
Lord  I  don't  you  remember  *  Cocky'  Stuart 
at  Damberley's  ?"  Then  I  knew  him  in 
a  moment.  Cocky  Stuart  !  thcg  little 
rascal  I  had  licked  at  school,  whose  verses 
I  had  done,  and  been  my  ii^ithful  accom- 
plice in  many  a  poaching  adventure  at 
poor  old  Damberley's. 

Oh  yes  I  you  girls  may  smile.  You  are 
all  very  well,  kissing  and  "  dearesting  " 
each  other  at  two  days'  acquaintance, 
but  you  don't  know  what  men  feel  at 
meeting  an  old  schoolfellow,  especially 
when  one  of  them  has  been  broiling 
eleven  years  in  India. 

"  Cocky  "  Stuart  was  one  of  your 
lucky  ones.  He  inherited  a  fine  business 
from  his  father,  which  seemed  to  take 
care  of  itself.  He  was  made  a  rich  man's 
heir,  and  he  married  well  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  He  was  in  London  to  com- 
plete some  business  matters  connected 
with  an  estate  he  had  recently  bought, 
and  I  was  one  of  the  first  batch  of  guests 
who  assisted  at  his  house-warming. 

"  Well,  old  man,"  he  said,  when  he 
had  shown  me  over  most  part  of  the 
house  — a  huge  old  Tudor  Gothic  place 
which  he  had  restored — ^to  my  thinking 
in  great  good  taste — "  what  do  you 
think  of  it?" 

"  I  told  him  1  liked  it  immensely — 
that  he  had  just  hit  the  happy  mean 
between  comfort  and  quaintness. 
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**  That's  just  what  Bessie  says —  it's 
nil  her  doing.  Bless  you,  I  take  no  credit. 
It's  all  her  handiwork.  I  wanted  to  pnll 
the  place  down,  and  baild  a  modern 
house,  but  she  would  not  hear  of  it." 

"And  quite   right  too,"  I  told  him. 

**  Why,  there's  many  a  duke  would 
envy  you  those  old  carved  oak  wains- 
cotings,  those  deliciously  ugly  corbels  and 
stained-glass  windows.  There  mnst  be 
a  legend  for  every  stone,  and  I'll  be 
bound  there's  a  haunted  room." 

"  Oh !  that's  nonsense,"  he  replied, 
rather  sharply. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  I  persisted,  "a 
house  like  this  would  be  nothing  without 
a  haunted  room.  If  you  haven't  got  a 
ghost,  pray  invent  one.  I'd  just  as  soon 
be  without  a  butler  if  I  were  you.  It's 
quite  de  rigueur  in  such  a  dear  old  quaint 
place,  I  assure  you." 

*^  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Davenport." 

I  remembered  afterwards  how  his 
voice  and  manner  changed ;  but  I  did  not 
notice  it  at  the  time.  I  was  in  a  chaffing 
mood,  and  went  on. 

"  Nonsense  I  Do  you  call  ghosts  non- 
sense ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

"  It's  very  wicked  to  call  ghosts  non- 
sense." 

"  Davenport,  I'd  trouble  you  to  drop 
tlie  subject ;  I  don't  like  iL" 

Of  course  I  could  say  no  more  after 
tlii!«,  and,  it  being  nearly  time  to  dress 
for  dinner,  I  was  shown  to  my  room. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  when  I  en- 
tered it.  All  the  other  rooms  I  had  seen 
were,  as  I  have  hinted,  quaint,  old-fash- 
ioned, with  low  ceilings,  polished  oak 
floors  and  wainscotings,  some  hung  with 
tapestry,  and  all  furnished  in  keeping 
with  those  surroundings.  My  room  was 
a  lof^y  apartment  with  a  French  paper 
on  the  walls,  a  Brussels  carpet,  a  polish- 
ed steel  fire-grate,  and  a  bed  and  other 
accessories  of  the  latest  fashion.  Per- 
haps it  was  that  the  contrast  with  the 
other  portion  of  the  house  made  it  ap- 
pear at  first  harsh,  vulgar,  and  garish. 
The  colors  on  the  walls  and  floor  appear- 
ed unnecessarily  gay,  and  two  large  pier- 
glasses,  with  gilt  frames,  and  a  mantel- 
piece covered  with  crimson  velvet,  on 
which  a  handsome  clock  ticked  loudly, 
flanked  by  two  elaborate  ormolu  candel- 
abra, gave  it  anun  usual  air  for  an  Eng- 
lish   bedroom.      ''  This    isn't   Bessie's 


taste,  I'll  be  bound,"  I  mused,  as  I  tied 
my  white  choker  at  one  of  the  glasses. 
"  It's  a  room  they  have  added  to  the  old 
house,  and  Master  Jim  has  had  his  wick- 
ed will  with  it.  The  rascal !  If  he  had 
taken  a  Glapham  villa  he  could  not  have 
done  worse." 

Bessie  was  a  very  gem  of  a  hostess, 
and  before  dinner  was  over  her  guests, 
some  ten  in  number,  were  on  perfect  good 
terms ;  and  already  the  keels  of  certain 
small  flirtations  had  been  laid. 

When  the  ladies  had  retired,  and 
we  were  adjourning  to  the  smoking- 
room — 2k  rare  luxury  in  those  days — 
"Cocky"  took  me  aside  and  whispered, 
"Don't  you  mind  what  I  said  to-day,  old 
man.  I  didn't  mean  to  be  cross,  you 
know;  but  don't  talk  about  it,  like  a 
good  fellow.  Servants  get  hold  of  such 
things,  and  play  the  very  deuce." 

"  Get  hold  of  what  thioffs  ?" 

"  Oh!  you  know — about  haunted  rooms  \ 
and  that.    It's  all  nonsense." 

I  was  half-vexed  with  him  for  think- 
ing I  would  pursue  a  silbject  which 
seemed  to  annoy  him,  aud,  lighting  a 
cheroot,  turned  to  a  young  person  who 
had  amused  me  greatly  by  lectures  on 
India,  based  on  information  he  had  gain- 
ed from  tracts  written  by  people  as 
wise  as  himself. 

At  last  it  was  bedtime,  and  my  host 
accompanied  me  to  my  room,  where  he 
fidgeted  about  a  good  deal,  and  seemed 
reluctant  to  leave  me.  He  set  the  clock 
right,  lit  a  good  many  more  lights  than 
I  could  possibly  want,  and  walked  about 
touching  small  articles  of  furniture,  put- 
ting them  a  little  more  to  the  right  or 
left,  backwards  or  forwards,  in  a  nervous 
way. 

"Is  there  anything  you  want?"  he 
asked  at  last. 

"  No,"  I  said ;  "  nothing,  thank  you." 

"  If  you  do  want  anything,  my  room  is 
the  third  door  in  the  corridor  to  the  left." 

"My  dear    fellow,  I'm  an    old  cam- 

f>aigner.    I  shall  sleep  like  a  top  in  that 
uxurious  bed,"  I  replied. 

"  Well,  good  night.  Remember  the 
third  door  to  the  left  if  you  want  any- 
thing.    Don't  forget." 

As  I  lighted  him  out,  I  noticed  that 
there  was  a  short  passage  between  the 
door  of  my  room  and  the  corridor,  and 
this  confirmed  my  idea  that  the  room 
had  been  added  to  the  old  house. 
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Directly  opposite  to  where  I  bad  sat 
at  dinner  was  hung  the  portrait  of  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  dressed  as  a 
shepherdess  with  a  crook  in  her  lap  and 
a  flock  of  sheep  in  the  distance.  I 
dreamed  that  this  picture  came  into  my 
room,  which  suddenly  became  like  any 
other  room  in  the  house,  only  larger.  I 
awoke,  and  found  the  light  in  the  cande- 
labra (which  I  had  forgotten  to  put  out) 
burning  brightly,  and  everything  just  as  it 
had  been  when  my  host  took  his  depar- 
ture. I  fell  asleep  again,  and  was  only 
roused  by  Cazenove  knocking  at  the 
door,  and  saying  that  the  breakfast- 
bell  would  ring  in  twenty  minutes. 

"  Did  you  sleep  well,  old  man  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  Like  a  child,"  I  replied,  jumping  out 
of  bed. 

"By  Jove,  I'm  so  glad!"  he  cried, 
with  what  struck  me  at  the  time  as  un- 
necessary wai-mth ;  and  away  he  went. 

When  the  servant  came  in  with  my 
shaving- wat«r  and  drew  the  heavy  cur- 
tains which  hid  the  window,  I  got  a 
little  start.  It  was  the  whidow  of  the 
room  I  had  seen  in  my  dream  I  A  large 
deep  bay-window,  almost  a  chamber  in 
itself,  with  stone  copings  and  divisions 
and  lancet-shaped  lights,  the  small  dia- 
mond panes  in  which  were  set  in  lead — 
a  window  ridiculously  out  of  keeping 
with  the  room  and  its  furniture.  I  had 
dressed  for  dinner  the  day  before  by 
candlelight,  and  seeing  the  incongruous 
window  now  so  suddenly,  brought  back 
my  almost-forgotten  dream  with,  as  it 
were,  a  mental  crash  which  staggered 
me  for  a  moment. 

Angry  with  myself  for  giving  way  to 
such  fancies,  of  course  I  laid  the  blame 
on  some  one  else,  and  inwardly  abused 
my  host  for  anachronism.  "  With  such 
a  window  as  that  standing,  why  the 
deuce  couldn't  he  have  rebuilt  the  room 
in  harmony  with  it  ?"  I  growled. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  I  could  not 
help  sauntering  into  the  dining-room  to 
have  another  look  at  the  picture  which 
had  troubled  my  repose.  The  original 
must  have  been  very  beautiful,  and  as  a 
work  of  art  the  portrait  was  almost  perfect, 
except  for  the  position  of  the  right  hand — 
a  small  white  hand — ^but,  as  I  thought,  too 
prominently  displayed.  There  was  some- 
thing even  threatening  in  the  attitude. 

As  I  gazed,  Cazenove  came  in,  gun  in 


hand  (it  was  the  1st  of  September),  and 
rated  me  for  not  being  ready. 

I  told  him  that  I  was  not  only  ready, 
but  had  been  waiting  for  him.  "  Only, 
before  we  start,"  I  said,  "  tell  me,  who  is 
that  ?"  pointing  to  the  picture. 

"  Oh,  that?  That's  a  portrait,"  he 
replied,  becoming  suddenly  grave. 

"  So  I  suppose  ;  but  of  whom  ?" 

"  Oh !  of  some  one  belonging  to  people 
who  used  to  live  here  long  ago." 

"  Connected  with  the  Surface  family, 
I  should  think,  from  their  selling  their 
ancestors  ?"  I  said.  "  But,  I  beg  par- 
don, perhaps  she  was  some  relation  of 
your  own  ?  " 

"  God  forbid  1 " 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  you  have  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  her  personal  appearance. 
Show  me  as  beautiful  a  girl  living  now, 
and  I'll  show  you  a  man  who  would 
make  a  fool  of  himself  for  her,"  I  said. 

"I've  begged  and  prayed  Bessie  a 
score  of  times,"  he  muttered  angrily,  not 
appearing  to  heed  me,  "  to  let  me  have 
the  infernal  thing  hacked  out  of  its  pan- 
el, or  painted  over,  or  something — it's  u 
fixture,  confound  it  I — and  she  won't. 
I'll  do  it,  though,  in  spite  of  her.  For 
God's  sake,  Davenpoi-t,  don't  stand  there 
staring  like  an  idiot !  Come  and  shoot, 
if  you're  coming." 

This  was  the  second  time  he  had  bro- 
ken out  at  me  rudely,  for  no  apparent 
cause,  and  I  began  to  think  that  my  for- 
tunate friend  had  had  a  bad  temper  left 
him  amongst  his  other  legacies. 

At  dinner  he  did  me  a  grievous  wrong. 
Contrary  to  all  law  and  custom,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  British  Constitution  itself,  he 
ordered  me  away  from  an  exceedingly 
nice  little  girl,  whom  I  had  taken  down, 
and  sent  me  to  the  other  side  of  the  ta* 
ble,  on  the  pitiful  plea  that  there  were 
two  ladies  together  there.  I  remembered 
afterwards  that  this  change  brought  me 
with  my  back  to  the  picture. 

The  manor  had  been  badly  preserved 
by  Cazenove's  predecessor,  who  never 
lived  on  it,  and  we  had  a  good  deal  ot 
walking  for  our  twenty  brace.  I  was 
glad  iudeed  when  our  fair  hostess  told 
us  we  were  very  stupid,  as  gentlemen 
always  were  in  the  shooting  season,  and 
that  the  best  thing  we  could  do  would  be 
to  go  to  bed.  If  ever  a  man  had  an  ex- 
cuse for  sleeping  like  an  animal,  I  had 
one  that  night ;  but  I  could  not  sleep. 
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I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  beaati- 
ful  shepherdess  with  the  small  lily  hand, 
and  wondering  why  my  host  had  spoken 
so  irritably  in  answer  to  my  questions 
about^her.  What  did  lie  mean  by  say- 
ing "  God  forbid  I  "  with  so  much  vehe- 
mence when  I  asked  if  she  were  a  rela- 
tion ?  Why  should  he  want  to  destroy 
so  admirable  a  painting  ? 

Small  things  affect  a  man  with  the  fid- 
gets on  him.  The  fire  was  burning 
brightly  in  its  polished  grate,  and  lighted 
the  room  so  that  almost  every  object  was 
visible.  Of  all  the  rooms  in  the  world, 
it  was  the  last  to  have  any  such  legend 
as  I  had  suggested  the  day  before  con- 
nected with  it.  A  thing  of  yesterday, 
with  the  smell  of  French-polish  and  new 
carpets  not  yet  blown  away,  what  asso- 
ciation could  it  possibly  have  with  a  lady 
who  probably  died  before  Queen  Anne? 
What  story,  beyond  what  was  told  in  an 
upholsterer's  bill,  could  belong  to  it? 
When  midnight  struck,  and  a  cold  shiv- 
er passed  over  me,  I  said  to  myself,  "  Da- 
venport, my  boy,  you  got  your  feet  wet 
in  the  turnips.  Dwellers  in  the  tropics 
cannot  afford  to  play  tricks  with  their 
health.  That  jungle-fever  you  caught 
three  years  ago  is  not  quite  out  of  your 
bones.  A  dose  of  quinine  for  you  to- 
moiTow  morning.  Master  Davenport." 
Then  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  manfully  resolv- 
ed to  sleep.  Small  things,  I  say,  affect  a 
man  with  the  fidgets  on  him.  The  fire 
worned  me ;  but  what  was  I  to  do  ? 
Empty  the  water-jug  on  it? — that  would 
rust  the  reflecting-bars,  and  bring  on  my 
head  the  maledictions  of  an  injured 
housemaid.  Take  off  the  coals  ? — where 
was  I  to  put  them  ?  Besides,  there  were 
no  tongs,  and  only  a  sort  of  gigantic 
skewer  for  a  poker.  I  am  afraid  I  said 
bad  words  of  that  fire  and  its  newfangled 
irons  as  I  turned  my  back  on  it,  and  tried 
again  to  sleep. 

At  last  I  fell  into  a  conscious  doze, 
during  which  the  light  faded  away ;  and 
then  there  came  over  me  that  pleasant 
sensation  which  says,  "  You  have  only  to 
turn  over  on  your  other  side,  and  you 
will  go  fast  asleep."  I  turned  over,  and 
saw  that  the  old  enemy  of  my  rest  was 
out.  The  room  was  in  a  total  darkness, 
save  where  the  moonbeams  fell  in 
through  the  window.  This  struck  me  as 
odd,  and  roused  me ;  for  I  distinctly 
remembered  that  the  heavy  cloth  cur- 


tains were  drawn  close  when  I  went  to* 
bed.  "  Bother  the  moon !  "  I  exclaimed, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  jumping  out  of  bed 
to  shut  it  out,  when  another  light  shone 
suddenly  from  the  opposite  side  of  me, 
,  and  by  this  I — as  fully  awake  and  in  my 
senses  as  I  am  at  this  moment — saw  that 
the  size,  shape,  fui'niture,  everything 
about  the  room  had  changed,  and  that  it 
had  become  the  room  of  my  dream  the 
night  before! — ^a  sombre  oak-panelled 
room,  with  a  high  vaulted  roof,  in  which 
some  tattered  banners  waved  to  and  fro 
in  the  night  air  mournfully.  Even  the 
bed,  on  which  I  sat  in  horror,  was  not 
what  it  had  been,  but  a  huge  structure 
with  gilded  posts  and  dark  heavy  drap- 
ery, embroidered  with  quaint  devices,  as 
the  state-beds  of  kings  and  queens  in 
oldon  times  were  wont  to  be.  Remind- 
ful of  my  dream,  I  instinctively  turned 
towards  where  I  fancied  I  had  seen  the 
picture  the  night  before,  and  there  sure 
enough  I  saw — ^not  the  picture,  but  the 
ORIGINAL,  standing  with  a  lamp  in  one 
hand,  and  the  other  in  the  attitude  of  the 
portrait,  but  with  this  horrid  difference 
— that  the  palm  was  pierced  through  and 
through  as  though  by  a  stab,  and  blood 
trickled  from  it  to  the  ground.  There 
she  stood  in  her  fanciful  dress,  and  a 
look,  not  of  pain  or  of  anger,  but  of  deep 
unutterable  despair,  branding  the  face  I 
had  thought  so  innocent  and  beautiful, 
for,  I  suppose,  some  minutes,  though 
they  seemed  hours  to  me.  Then  she 
walked  slowly  round  the  room,  close  to 
the  watl<,  and  vanished  the  instant  that 
she  returned  to  the  spot  where  I  had  first 
seen  her,  leaving  me  again  in  darkness. 

Now  I  dare  say  there  are  some  of  you 
who  will  say  that  all  this  can  be  explain- 
ed ;  and  so  perhaps  it  can,  eo  far.  You 
may  argue  somewhat  in  this  wise : — 
"The  old-fashioned  part  of  the  house 
had  made  an  impression  on  my  mind 
which  was^strengthened  by  the  contrast 
presented  by  my  bedchamber.  The 
portrait  in  the  dining-room  had  also 
made  an  impression.  I  had  dreamed  of 
the  latter,  and,  naturally  enough,  gave  it 
a  fitting  background."  So  much  for 
what  you  will,  no  doubt,  call  my  first 
dream.  You  will  go  on  to  urge  that, 
"  over-tired  with  a  long  day's  shooting, 
and  with  a  touch  of  intermittent  fever  on 
me,  that  first  dream  made  an  impression 
which  developed  itself  into  the  second.''^ 
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•I  say  again,  so  far  such  an  explanation 
might  pass.     But  when  impelled  by  ter- 
n  which  I  was  afterwards  heartily 


ror 

ashamed — I  knocked  up  Cazenoye,  his 

first  words  were : 

*'My  God,  Davenport!  JHave  you 
seen  her  f  '* 

Then  I  knew  in  a  moment  why  he  had 
answered  so  irritably  my  nonsense  about 
haunted  chambers,  and  the  inquiries  I 
had  made  about  the  portrait. 

"  I  have  seen  some  one,"  I  replied, 
"  and  it  may  be  a  trick.  Binng  your 
lamp  and  come  at  once." 

"  Not  for  the  world,"  he  cried,  draw- 
ing back.  "  She  never  appears  a  second 
time  to  the  same  person;  but  I  have 
not  seen  her  yet.  You  may  take  the 
light  and  satisfy  yourself  without  the 
slightest  danger.    It  is  all  over." 

I  went  back,  and  found  everything  ex- 
actly as  it  had  been — the  thick  curtains 
closely  drawn  over  the  window,  and  the 
fire  still  burning.  Then  I  rejoined  my 
host  in  the  corridor. 

"  Don't  blame  me  for  what  has  pass- 
ed," he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  until  you 
hear  my  excuses.  I  fuive  a  haunted 
chamber — worse  luck  I     Look  here." 

As  he  spoke  he  lifted  the  tapestry,  and 
disclosed  a  small  low  door,  which  I  saw 
from  its  position  should  lead  into  the 
room  I  had  just  left.  "  Go  in,"  he  con- 
tinued, opening  it  by  pressing  a  spring, 
"  and  look  about  you.  No,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  fear ;  I  tell  you  again  she  never 
appears  twice  to  the  same  person.  Go 
in,  and  judge  for  yourself  if  there  be  any 
trick." 

I  went  in,  and  found  myself  in  what 
appeared,  at  first,  to  be  a  passage  be- 
tween the  corridor  and  my  bedroom; 
but  on  examining  the  outer  wall,  I  re- 
cognized it,  with  a  cold  shudder,  as  the 
wall  of  the  room  round  which  the  lady 
with  the  bleeding  hand  had  passed.  I 
looked  up,  and  there  was  the  dark  vault- 
ed roof,  there  were  the  tattered  banners. 
The  neto  room  had  been  built  inside  the 
old  one. 

The  Dream  theory  will  not  do  now. 
A  dream  is  a  confused  set  of  ideas  aris- 
ing out  of  something  which  the  sleeper 
has  seen  or  known  of  when  awake.  I 
had  never  seen  that  room ;  it  was  hid 
from  me  (all  but  the  window)  by  solid 
walls  of  brick.  I  had  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  I  was  in  a  new  part  of  the 


house.  How,  in  a  mere  dream,  could  I 
invent  such  a  thin*?  as  a  chamber  within 
a  chamber  ?  Again,  with  regard  to  the 
picture,  I  was  half  in  love  with  the  win- 
ning grace,  the  essentially  feminine 
beauty,  of  the  fair  shepherdess.  In  a 
mere  dream  I  should  have  made  her  the 
central  figure  of  gay  scenes,  court  revels, 
masques,  balls,  and  the  like,  which,  wak- 
ing, I  fancied  she  must  have  graced. 
How  could  I  invent  such  an  improbable 
thing  as  that  her  pretty  hand  sAould  be 
stabbed  through  and  through  ? — ^that  she 
should  be  wandering  about  alone  at 
night  with  that  awful  look  of  despair  fix- 
ed on  her  face  ? 

It  was  no  dream. 

'*  Of  course,  there's  no  more  sleep  for 
either  of  us  to-night,"  said  Cazenove,  aa 
1  rejoined  him.  "  Come  into  my  dress- 
ing-room, and  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know 
about  this  miserable  business." 

I  was  angry  with  him  for  what  I  con- 
sidered his  unfair  treatment,  and  had 
determined  to  tell  him  so ;  but  there 
was  something  so  dejected  in  his  voice 
and  manner,  that  I  checked  myself  with 
the  words  hot  on  my  lip?,  and  followed 
him  in  silence  to  his  room. 

His  narrative  was  a  long  and  not  in- 
telli^ble  one,  for  he  rambled  into  many 
details  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
story,  and  wasted  a  good  deal  of  time 
talking  about  his  bad  luck,  and  giving 
instances  of  it ;  so  I  had  better  give  it  to 
vou  in  the  shape  into  which  I  reduced 
It  afterwards,  with  the  help  of  some 
further  information. 

Amongst  the  cavaliers  who  cheered 
the  exile  of  King  Charles  the  Second 
was  a  certain  Sir  Hubert  Dyke,  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  done  things  in  his  time 
on  the  Spanish  Main  which  we  should 
call  by  ugly  names,  but  who  was  a  stout 
soldier,  a  faithful  subject,  and — what 
was  more  to  the  purpose  in  those  times 
— a  rich  one,  thanks  to  his  exploits 
amongst  the  galleons  of  the  Don. 

When  he  must  have  been  nearly  sixty 
he  married  a  young  French-woman,  of 
whom,  when  I  say  that  she  was  very 
lovely,  I  have  told  you  the  best  that  can 
be  said  of  her. 

The  King  got  "  his  own  again  " — ^that 
is  to  say,  he  was  brought  back  to  waste 
other  folks'  property ;  and  Sir  Hubert 
and  Lady  Dyke  got  their  own  again, 
considerably  improved  by  having  passed 
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through  the  hands  of  a  crop  eared  knave, 
who,  if  half  that  is  said  of  his  oondact 
as  a  landlord  be  true,  was  worth  a 
wliole  regiment  of  lawless  dare-devila 
like  Sir  Hubert. 

High  festival  was  held  in  honor  of  the 
Restoration  at  the  manor,  and  its  beau- 
tiful lady  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  rev- 
els, not  the  least  splendid  of  which  was 
a  masque  compost  by  Dryden,  in  which 
she  appeared  as  a  shepherdess.  Amongst 
the  company  was  a  then  unknown  artist 
named  Lely,  who  asked  and  obtained 
the  honor  of  painting  her  portrait  on  a 
panel  in  the  dining-room.  The  fame  of 
that  masque  went  abroad,  and  the  King 
himself  commanded  its  repetition. 

But  for  one  thing  Sir  Hubert  would 
have  been  a  happy  man.  Amongst  my 
lady's  train,  and  the  actors  with  her  in 
that  masque,  was  a  young  countryman 
of  hers,  who,  it  turned  out,  had  wooed 
her  before  she  had  charmed  the  eye  of 
the  ex-buccaneer,  and  whom  she  loved 
in  spite  of  her  marriage-vows.  Dark 
hints  reached  Sir  Hubert's  ears,  and  I 
dare  say  he  would  have  stood  on  scant 
ceremony  with  the  disturber  of  his  peace, 
but  that  there  was  the  royal  visit  and 
the  royal  command ;  and,  as  the  masque 
could  not  be  performed  without  Mon- 
sieur le  Gofife,  his  hateful  presence  had 
to  be  endured.  Only  one-half  of  the 
truth  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
Sir  Hubert,  for  he  is  reported  to  have 
been  most  affectionate  and  courteous 
towards  his  beautiful  wife  up  to  the  last. 

The  masque  went  off  more  brilliantly 
than  before,  and  all  that  is  known  with 
any  certainty  of  what  followed,  is  that 
shortly  after  midnight  a  wild  piercing 
shriek  was  heard,  and  mj  lady  rushed  to 
the  King's  chamber,  calling  for  help  and 
justice,  and  showing  her  hand  pierced 
through  and  through  by  a  stab.  The 
next  day  the  establishment  was  broken 
up.  My  lady  is  said  to  have  returned 
to  France,  and  to  have  entered  a  convent. 
Sir  Hubert  obtained  a  military  command 
in  Scotland,  but  Monsieur  le  Goffe  wcis 
never  heard  of  again.  The  legend  goes 
that  the  lovers  were  surprised ;  that  the 
lady  threw  her  arms  round  Le  Goffe  to 
protect  him  from  her  injured  husband's 
fury,  but  that  he  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart  through  her  hand. 


The  scandal  was  hushed  up,  as  sucli 
things  could  be  in  those  days,  when  great 
people  were  concerned ;  but  no  one  could 
live  in  the  state-chamber,  and  eventually 
the  fine  old  house  was  sold  for  about  a 
fifth  of  its  value. 

"  Like  a  fool  as  I  was,"  said  Cazenove, 
"  I  made  no  inquiries.  I  saw  the  place 
aud  liked  it;  so  did  Bessie.  I  offered  a 
sum  for  it  which  I  thought  ridiculously 
small,  and  to  my  sui'prise  it  was  accept- 
ed. Not  a  servant  belonging  to  the 
vicinity  would  come  to  live  with  us,  and 
so  at  last  the  truth  leaked  out — the 
place  was  haunted !  Bessie  said  it  was 
all  nonsense ;  that  the  state-chamber  was 
far  too  large  and  sombre  for  a  bed-room ; 
that  its  dark  walls,  and  the  shadows  and 
noises  in  the  vaulted  roof,  created 
fancies:  and  as  we  could  not  pull  it 
down  without  disfiguring  the  house,  we 
built  a  modem  room  inside,  which  you 
were  the  first  to  occupy.  But  you  see 
it  is  no  use ;  there  is  a  curse  upon  the 
place ! " 

*'  Has  it  appeared  in  any  other  part  of 
the  house  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,  never."* 

*'  She  has  appeared  to  many  persons  ?" 

*'  To  every  one  who  has  slept  in  that    • 
room — once." 

"  And — tell  me  truly,  Cazenove,  what 
has  followed  ?" 

"  Oh,  it's  no  use  talking  about  it  any 
more,"  he  replied,  with  a  renewal  of  his 
old  petulance. 

"Cazenove,  I  insist  on  knowing. 
There  is  something  you  wish  to  conceal 
— out  with  it,  man!  The  thing  is  done 
and  cannot  be  helped.  What  has  fol- 
lowed ?  " 

"  They  say  that  those  to  whom  she 
appears  never  marry." 


"  And  were  you  never  married.  Gen- 
eral ?  "  asked  a  pretty  girl  who  sat  next 
him. 

"  Never,  my  dear,"  replied  the  old 
soldier;  "but  whether  that  was  my 
fault,  or  the  ghost's,  I  cannot  say." 

"  You  think  it  really  was  a  ghost? " 

*'What  ami  to  think?" 

That  is  a  question  which  has  yet  to  be 
answered. 
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BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  XL. 
"a  0.^ 

The  Miss  Spaldings  were  met  at  the 
station  at  Florence  by  their  uncle,  the 
American  Minister,  by  their  cousin,  the 
American  Secretary  of  Legation,  and 
by  three  or  four  other  dear  friends  and 
relations,  who  were  there  to  welcome 
the  newcomers   to    sunny   Italy.    Mr. 
Glascock,   therefore,  who   ten   minutes 
since  had  been,  and  had  felt  himself  to 
be,  quite  indispensable  to  their  comfort, 
suddenly  became    as    though    he  were 
nothing    and    nobody.    Who  is   there 
that  has  not  felt  these  sudden  disruptions 
to  the  intimacies  and  friendships  of  a 
long  journey  ?    He  bowed  to  them,  and 
they  to  him,  and  then  they  were  whirled 
away  in  their  grandeur.    He  put  him- 
self mto  a  small,  open  hackney-carriage, 
and  had    himself   driven  to  the  York 
Hotel,  feeling  himself  to    be  deserted 
and  desolate.    The  two  Miss  Spalding 
were  the  daughters  of  a  very  respectable 
•     lawyer  at  Boston,  whereas  Mr.  Glascock 
was  heir  to  a  peerage,  to  an  enormous 
fortune,  and  to  one  of  the  finest  places 
in  England.    But  he  thought  nothing  of 
this  at  the  time.    As  he  went,  he  was 
meditating  which  youngwoman  was  the 
most  attractive,  Nora  Kowley  or  Caro- 
line Spalding.    He  had  no   doubt  but 
that  Nora  was  the  prettier,  the  pleas- 
anter  in  manner,  the  better  dressed,  the 
more  engaging  in  all  that  concerned  the 
outer  woman;  but  he  thought  that  he 
had  never  met  any  lady  who  talked 
better   than    Caroline  Spalding.     And 
what  was  Nora  Rowley's  beauty  to  him  ? 
Had  she  not  told  him  that  she  was  the 
property  of  some  one.  else ;  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  what  was  Miss  Spalding 
to  him?    They  had  parted,  and  he  was 
going  on  to  Naples  in  two  days.    He 
had  said  some  half-defined  word  as  to 
calling  at  the  American  Embassy,  but  it 
had  not  been  taken  up  by  either  of  the 
ladies.    He  had  not  pressed  it,  and  so 
they  had  parted  without  an  understand- 
ing as  to  a  future  meeting.   | 

The  double  journey,  from  Turin  to 
Bologna  and  from  Bologna  to  Florence, 
is  very  long,  and  forms  ample  time  for  a 


considerable  intimacy.  There  had,  too, 
been  a  long  day's  journeying  together 
before  that;  and  with  no  women  is  a 
speedy  intimacy  so  possible,  or  indeed 
so  profitable,  as  with  Americans.  They 
fear  nothing, — neither  you  nor  them- 
selves ;  and  talk  with  as  much  freedom 
as  though  they  were  men.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  assumed  to  be  true  as  a  rule, 
that  women's  society  is  always  more 
agreeable  to  men  than  that  of  other  men, 
— except  for  the  lack  of  ease.  It 
undoubtedly  is  so  when  the  women  be 
young  and  pretty.  There  is  a  feeling:, 
however,  among  pretty  women  in 
Europe  that  sucb  freedom  is  dangerous, 
and  it  is  withheld^  There  is  such  danger, 
and  more  or  less  of  such  withholding  is 
expedient ;  but  the  American  woman 
does  not  recognize  the  danger ;  and,  if 
she  withhold  the  grace  of  her  coimte- 
nance  and  the  pearls  of  her  speech,  it  is 
because  she  is  not  desirous  of  the  society 
which  is  proffered  to  her.  These  two 
American  sisters  had  not  withholden 
their  pearls  from  Mr.  Glascock.  He  was 
much  their  senior  in  age  ;  he  was  gentle 
in  his  manners,  and  they  probably 
recognized  him  to  be  a  safe  companion. 

They  had  no  idea  who  he  was,  and 
had  not  heard  his  name  when  they 
parted  from  him.  But  it  was  not  prob- 
able that  they  should  have  been  with 
him  so  long,  and  that  they  should  leave 
him  without  further  thought  of  him, 
without  curiosity,  or  a  desire  to  know 
more  of  him.  They  had  seen  "  C.  G." 
in  large  letters,  on  his  dressing-bag,  and 
that  was  all  they  had  leaiiied  as  to  his 
identity.  He  bad  known  their  names 
well,  and  had  once  called  Olivia  by  hers, 
in  the  hurry  of  speaking  to  her  sister. 
He  had  apologized,  and  there  had  been 
a  little  laugh,  and  a  discussion  about  the 
use  of  Christian  names, — such  as  is  veiy 
conducive  to  intimacy  between  gentle- 
men and  ladies.  When  you  can  talk  to 
a  young  lady  about  her  own  Christian 
name,  you  are  almost  entitled  for  the 
nonce  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Glascock  went  to  his  hotel,  and 
was  very  moody  and  desolate.  His 
name  was  veiy  soon  known  there,  and 
he  received  the  honors  due  to  his  rank 
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and  station.  "  I  should  like  to  travel  in 
America,^'  he  said  to  himself,  "  if  I  could 
be  sure  that  no  one  would  find  out  who 
I  was.'*  He  had  received  letters  at 
Turin,  stating  that  his  father  was  better, 
and,  therefore,  he  intended  to  remain  two 
days  at  Florence.  The  weather  was 
still  very  hot,  and  Florence  in  the  mid- 
dle of  September  is  much  preferable  to 
Naples.  That  night,  when  the  two 
Miss  Spaldin^s  were  alone  together,  they 
discussed  their  fellow-traveller  thorough- 
ly. Something,  of  course,  had  been 
said  about  him  to  their  uncle  the  minis- 
ter, to  their  aunt  the  minister's  wife,  and 
to  their  cousin  the  secretary  of  legation. 
But  travellers  will  always  observe  that 
the  dear  new  friends  they  have  made  on 
their  journey  are  not  interesting  to  the 
dear  old  friends  whom  they  meet  after- 
wards. There  may  be  some  touch  of 
jealousy  in  this ;  and  then,  though  you, 
the  traveller,  are  fully  aware  that  there 
has  been  something  special  in  the  case 
which  has  made  this  new  friendship 
more  peculiar  than  others  that  have 
sprung  up  in  similar  circumstances, 
fathers  and  brothers,,  and  wives  and 
sisters,  do  not  see  it  in  that  light.  They 
suspect,  perhaps,  that  the  new  friend 
was  a  bagman,  or  an  opera  dancer,  and 
think  that  the  affair  need  not  be  made  of 
importance.  .The  American  Minister 
had  cast  his  eyes  on  Mr.  Glascock  during 
that  momentary  parting,  and  had  not 
thought  much  of  Mr.  Glascock.  "He 
was  certainly  a  gentleman,"  Caroline  had 
said.  "There  are  a  great  many  English 
gentlemen,"  the  minister  had  replied. 

"I  thought  you  would  have  asked  him 
to  call,'*  Olivia  said  to  her  sister.  "  He 
did  offer." 

"  I  know  he  did.    I  heard  it."  • 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  him  he  might 
come  ?  " 

"  Because  we  are  not  in  Boston,  Livy. 
It  might  be  the  most  horrible  thing  in  the 
world  to  do  here  in  Florence ;  and  it  may 
make  a  difference,  because  Uncle  Jonas  is 
minister." 

"  Why  should  that  make  a  difference? 
Do  you  mean  that  one  isn't  to  see  one's 
own  friends  ?    That  must  be  nonsense." 

"  But  he  isn't  a  friend,  Livy." 

"  It  seems  to  me  as  I'd  known  him  for- 
ever. That  soft,  monotonous  voice, 
which  never  became  excited  and  never 
disagreeable,  is  as  familiar  to  me  as 
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though  I  had  lived  with  it  all  my  life." 
"  I  thought  him  very  pleasant." 
"Indeed,  you  did.  Carry.  And  he 
thought  you  pleasant  too.  Doesn't  it 
seem  odd  ?  You  were  mending  his  glove 
for  him  this  very  afternoon,  just  as  if  he 
were  your  brother," 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  mend  his  glove  ?  " 
"  Why  not,  indeed  ?    He  was  enti- 
tled to  have  everything  mended   after 
getting  us  such  a  good  dinner  at  Bologna. 
By-the-bye,  jrou  never  paid  him." 

"  Yes,  I  did, — when  you  were  not  by." 

"  I  wonder  who  he  is  1  C.  G.  I  That 
fine  man  in  the  brown  coat  was  his  ser- 
vant, you  know.  I  thought  at  first  that 
C.  G.  must  have  been  cracked,  and  that 
the  tall  man  was  his  keeper." 

"I  never  knew  any  one  less  like  a 
madman." 

"  No ; — ^but  the  man  was  so  queer. 
He  did  nothing,  you  know.  We  hardly 
saw  him,  if  you  remember,  at  Turin.  All 
he  did  was  to  tie  the  shawls  at  Bologna. 
What  can  any  man  want  with  another 
man  about  with  him  like  that,  unless  he 
is  cracked  either  in  body  or  mind  ?  " 

"  You'd  better  ask  C.  G.  yourself." 

"  I  shall  never  see  C.  6.  again,  I  sup- 
pose. I  should  like  to  see  him  again.  I 
guess  you  would  too.  Carry.      Eh  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  I  should ; — why  not  ?  " 

"  I  never  knew  a  man  so  imperturba- 
ble, and  who  had  yet  so  much  to  say  for 
himself.  I  wonder  what  he  is  I  Perhaps 
he's  on  business,  and  that  man  was  a 
kind  of  a  clerk." 

"He  had  livery  buttons  on,"  said  Carry. 

"  And  does  that  make  a  difference  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  they  put  clerks  into  liv- 
ery, even  in  England." 

"  Nor  yet  mad  doctors,"  said  Olivia. 
"  Well,  I  like  him  very  much  ;  and  the 
only  thing  against  him  is  that  he  should 
have  a  man,  six  feet  high,  going  about 
with  him  doing  nothing." 

"  You'll  make  me  angry,  Livy,  if  you 
talk  in  that  way.    It's  uncharitable." 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"  About  a  mad  doctor." 

"  It's  my  belief,"  said  Olivia,  "  that 
he's  an  English  swell,  a  lord,  or  a  duke ; 
— ^and  it's  ray  belief,  too,  that  he's  in 
love  with  you." 

"  It's  my  belief,  Livy,  that  you're  a 
regular  ass ; " — and  so  the  conversation 
was  ended  on  that  occasion. 

On  the  next  day,  about  noon,  the 
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American  Minister,  as  a  part  of  the  duty 
which  he  owed  to  his  country,  read  in  a 
publication  of  that  day,  issued  for  the 
purpose,  the  names  of  the  new  arrivals 
at  Florence.  First  and  foremost  was 
that  of  the  Honorable  Charles  Glascock, 
with  his  suite,  at  the  York  Hotel,  en  route 
to  join  his  father.  Lord  Peterborough,  at 
Naples.  Having  read  the  news  first  to 
himself,  the  minister  read  it  out  loud  in 
the  presence  of  his  nieces. 

"  That's  our  friend  C.  G.,"     said  Livy. 
"  I  should  think  not,"  said  the  minis- 
ter, who  had  his  own  ideas  about  an  Eng- 
lish lord. 

"I'm  sure  it  is,  because  of  the  tall 
man  with  the  buttons,"  said  Olivia. 

"  It's  very  unlikely,"  said  the  secre- 
tary of  legation.  "Lord  Peterborough 
is  a  man  of  immense  wealth,  very  old,  in- 
deed. They  say  he  is  dying  at  Naples. 
This  man  is  his  eldest  son." 

"  Is  that  any  reason  why  he  shouldn't 
have  been  civil  to  us  ?  "  asked  Olivia. 

"  I  don't  think  he  is  the  sort  of  man 
likely  to  sit  up  in  the  banquette ;  and  he 
would  have  posted  over  the  Alps.  More- 
over, he  had  his  suite  with  him." 

"  Ills  suite  was  buttons,"  said  Olivia. 
"  Only  fancy.  Carry,  we've  been  waited 
on  for  two  days  by  a  lord  as  is  to  be,  and 
didn't  know  it  I  And  you  have  mended 
the  tips  of  his  lordship's  glove  I  "  But 
Carry  said  nothing  at  all. 

Late  on  that  same  evening,  they  met 
Mr.  Glascock  close  to  the  Duomo,  under 
the  shade  of  the  Campanile.  He  had 
come  out  as  they  had  done,  to  see  by 
moonlight  that  loveliest  of  all  works 
made  by  man's  hands.  They  were  with 
the  minister,  but  Mr.  Glascock  came  up 
and  shook  hands  with  them. 

"  I  would  introduce  you  to  my  uncle, 
Mr.  Spalding,"  said  Olivia, — *'  only, — as 
it  happens, — we  have  never  yet  heard 
your  name." 

"  My  name  is  Mr.  Glascock,"  said  he, 
smiling.  Then  the  introduction  was 
made ;  and  the  American  Minister  took 
off  his  hat,  and  was  very  affable. 

"  Only  think.  Carry,"  said  Olivia,  when 
they  were  alone  that  evening,  "  if  you 
were  to  become  the  wife  of  an  English 
lord ! " 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

SHOWING  WHAT  TOOK  PLACE  AT  ST.  DIDDULPH'S. 

Nora  Rowley,  when  she  escaped  from 


the  violence  of  her  lover,  at  once  rushed 
up  to  her  own  room,  and  managed  to 
fasten  herself  in  before  she  had  been 
seen  by  any  one.  Her  elder  sister  had  at 
once  gone  to  her  aunt  when,  at  Hugh's 
request,  she  had  left  the  room,  thinking 
it  right  that  Mrs.  Outhouse  shoCkId  know 
what  was  being  done  in  her  own  house. 
Mrs.  Outhouse  had  considered  the  mat- 
ter patiently  for  awhile,  giving  the 
lovers  the  benefit  of  her  hesitation,  and 
had  then  spoken  her  mind  to  Stanbury, 
as  we  have  already  heard.  He  had,  upon 
the  whole,  been  so  well  pleased  with 
what  had  occurred,  that  he  was  not  in 
the  least  angry  with  the  parson's  wife 
when  he  left  the  parsonage.  As  soon  as 
he  was  gone  Mrs.  Outhouse  was  at  ouce 
joined  by  her  elder  niece,  but  Nora  re- 
mained for  a  while  alone  in  her  room. 

Had  she  committed  herself;  and  if  bo, 
did  she  regret  it  ?    He  had  behaved  very 
badly  to  her,  certainly,  taking  her  by  the 
hand  and  putting   his  arm  round  her 
waist.    And  then  had  he  not  even  at- 
tempted to  kiss  her  ?     He  had  done  all 
this,  although  she  had  been  resolute  in  re- 
fusing to  speak  to  him  one  word  of  kind- 
ness,— though  she  had  told  him  with  all 
the  energy  and  certainty  of  which  she 
was    mistress,    that    she  would    never 
be  his  wife.    If  a  girl  were  to  be  sub- 
jected to  such  treatment  as  .this  when  she 
herself  had  been  so  firm,  bo  discreet,  bo 
decided,  then  indeed  it  would  be  unfit 
that  a  girl  should   trust  herself  with  a 
man.     She  had  never  thought  that  he 
had  been  such  a  one  as  that,  to  ill-use 
her,  to  lay  a  hand  on  her  in  violence,  to 
refuse  to  take  an  answer.     She  threw 
herself  on  the  bed  and  sobbed,  and  then 
hid  her  face, — and  was  conscious  that  in 
spite  of  this  acting  before  herself  she  was 
tne  happiest  girl  alive.     He  had  behaved 
very  badly ; — of  course,  he  had  behaved 
most  wickedly,  and  she  would  tell  him  so 
some  day.    But  was  he  not  the  dearest 
fellow  living  ?    Did  ever  man  speak  with 
more  absolute  conviction  of  love  in  eveiy 
tone  of  his  voice  ?    Was  it  not  the  finest, 
noblest  heart  that  ever  throbbed  beneath 
a  waistcoat  ?    Had  not  his  very  wicked- 
ness come  from  the  overpowering  truth 
of  his  affection  for  her?     She  would 
never  quite  forgive  him  because  it  had 
been  so  ver^  wrong ;  but  she  would  be 
true   to    him    for  ever  and   ever.     Of 
course  they  could  not  marry.     What! 
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— would  she  go  to  him  and  be  a  clog 
round  his  neck,  and  a  weight  upon  him 
forever,  bringing  him  down  to  the 
gutter  by  the  burden  of  her  own  useless 
and  unworthy  self?  No.  She  would 
never  so  injure  him.  She  would  not 
even  hamper  him  by  an  engagement. 
But  yet  she  would  be  true  to  him.  She 
had  an  idea  that  in  spite  of  all  her  pro- 
testations,— which,  as  she  looked  back 
upon  them,  appeared  to  her  to  have  been 
louder  than  they  had  been, — that  through 
the  teeth  of  her  denials,  something  of  the 
truth  had  escaped  from  her.  Well, — let 
it  be  so.  It  was  the  truth,  and  why 
sjiould  he  not  know  it  ?  Then  she  pic- 
tured to  herself  a  long  romance,  in  which 
the  heroine  lived  happily  on  the  simple 
knowledge  that  she  had  been  beloved. 
And  the  reader  may  be  sure  that  in  this 
romance  Mr.  Glascock  with  his  splendid 
prospects  filled  one  of  the  characters. 

She  had  been  so  wretched  at  Nun- 
combe  Putney  when  she  had  felt  herself 
constrained  to  admit  to  herself  that  this 
man  for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  her- 
self did  not  care  for  her,  that  she  could 
not  now  but  enjoy  her  triumph.  After 
she  had  sobbed  upon  the  bed,  she  got  up 
and  walked  about  the  room  smiling ;  and 
she  would  now  press  her  hands  to  her 
forehead,  and  then  shake  her  tresses,  and 
then  clasp  her  own  lefl  hand  with  her 
right,  as  though  he  were  still  holding  it. 
TlTicked  man!  Why  had  he  been  so 
wicked  and  so  violent  ?  And  why,  why, 
why  had  she  not  once  felt  his  lips  upon 
her  brow  ? 

And  she  was  pleased  with  herself. 
Her  sister  had  rebuked  her  because  she 
had  refused  to  make  her  fortune  by 
marrying  Mr.  Glascock ;  and  to  own  the 
truth,  she  had  rebuked  herself  on  the  same 
score  when  she  found  that  Hugh  Stan- 
bury  had  not  had  a  word  of  love  to  say 
to  her.  It  was  not  that  she  regretted 
the  grandeur  which  she  had  lost,  but 
that  she  should,  even  within  her  own 
thoughts,  with  the  consciousness  of  her 
own  bosom,  have  declared  herself  unable 
to  receive  another  man's  devotion  be- 
cause of  her  love  for  this  man  who  neg- 
lected her.  Now  she  was  proud  of  her- 
self. Whether  it  might  be  accounted  as 
eood  or  ill-fortune  that  she  had  ever  seen 
Hugh  Stanbury,  it  must  at  any  rate  be 
right  that  she  should  be  true  to  him  now 
that  she  had  seen  him,  and  had  loved 


him.  To  know  that  she  loved  and  that 
she  was  not  loved  again  had  nearly  kill- 
ed her.  But  such  was  not  her  lot.  She 
too  had  been  successful  with  her  quarry, 
and  had  struck  her  game,  and  brought 
down  her  dear.  He  had  been  very  vio- 
lent with  her  but  his  violence  had  at 
least  made  the  matter  clear.  He  did  love 
her.  She  would  be  satisfied  with  that, 
and  would  endeavor  so  to  live  that  that 
alone  should  make  life  happy  for  her. 
How  should  she  get  his  photograph, — 
and  a  lock  of  his  hair  ? — and  when  again 
might  she  have  the  pleasure  of  placing 
her  own  hand  within  his  great,  rough, 
violent  grasp  ?  Then  she  kissed  the 
hand  which  he  had  held,  and  opened  the 
door  of  her  room,  at  which  her  sister  was 
now  knocking. 

"  Nora,  dear,  will  you  not  come 
down?" 
"  Not  yet,  Emily.  Very  soon  I  will." 
"  And  what  has  happened,  dearest  ?  " 
"  There  is  nothing  to  tell,  Emily." 
"  There  must  be  something  to]|  tell. 
What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  " 

"Of  course  you  know  what  he  said." 
"  And  what  answer  did  you  make  ?  " 
"  I  told  him  that  it  could  not  be." 
"And  did  he   take   that, — as    Jfinal, 
Nora?" 

"Of   course  not.      What  man  ever 
takes  a  No  as  final  ?  " 

"  When  you  said  No  to  Mr.  Glascock 
he  took  it." 

"  That  was  different,  Emily." 
"  But  how  different  ?  I  don't  see  the 
difference,  except  that  if  you  could  have 
brought  yourself  to  like  Mr.  Glascock, 
it  would  have  been  the  greatest  thing  in 
the  world  for  you,  and  for  all  of  them." 
"Would  you  have  me  take  a  man, 
Emily,  that  I  didn't  care  one  straw  for, 
merely  because  he  was  a  lord  ?  You 
can't  mean  that." 

"  I'm  not  talking  about  Mr.  Glascock 
now,  Nora." 

"  Yes,  you  are.    And  what's  the  use  ? 
He  is  gone,  and  there's  an  end  of  it." 
"  And  is  Mr.  Stanbury  gone  ?  " 
"  Of  course." 

"  In  the  same  way  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan. 

"  How  can  I  tell  about  his  ways  ?  No ; 
it  is  not  in  the  same  way.    There  1     He 
went  in  a  very  different  way." 
"  How  was  it  different,  Nora?" 
"Oh,  so  different.     I  can't  tell  you 
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how.      Mr.  Glascock  will  never  come 
back  auain." 

"  And  Mr.  Stanbury  will  ?  "  said  the 
elder  sister.  Nora  made  no  reply,  but 
after  a  while  nodded  her  head.  "  And 
you  want  him  to  come  back  ?  '*  She 
paused  again,  and  again  nodded  her  head. 

"  Then  you  have  accepted  him  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  accepted  him.  I  have 
refused  him.  I  have  told  him  that  it 
was  impossible." 

"And  yet  you  wish  him  back  again ! " 
Nora  again  nodded  her  head.  "  That  is  a 
gtate  of  things  I  cannot  at  all  understand," 
said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  "and  would  not 
believe  unless  you  told  me  so  yourself." 

"  And  you  think  me  very  wrong,  of 
course.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  nothing 
wrong,  but  it  is  so.  I  have  not  said  a 
word  of  encouragement  to  Mr.  Stan- 
bury  ;  but  I  love  him  with  all  my  heart. 
Ought  I  to  tell  you  a  lie  when  you  ques- 
tion me  ?  Or  is  it  natural  that  I  should 
never  wish  to  see  again  a  person  whom 
I  love  better  than  all  the  world  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  girl  can  hardly  be 
right  if  she  have  any  ciioice  of  her  own. 
Here  are  two  men,  one  rich  and  the 
other  poor.  I  shall  fall  to  the  ground 
between  them.  I  know  that.  I  have 
fallen  to  the  ground  already.  I  like  the 
one  I  can't  marry.  I  don't  care  a  straw 
for  the  one  who  could  give  me  a  grand 
house.  That  is  falling  to  the  ground. 
But  I  don't  see  that  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand, or  that  I  have  disgraced  myself." 

"  I  said  nothing  of  disgrace,  Nora." 

"  But  you  looked  it." 

"I  did  not  intend  to  look  it,  dearest." 

"And  remember  this,  Emily,  I  have 
told  you  everything  because  you  asked 
me.  I  do  not  mean  to  tell  anybody  elsQ, 
at  all.  Mamma  would  not  understand  me. 
I  have  not  told  him,  and  I  shall  not." 

"  You  mean  Mr.  Stanbury  ?  " 

*'  Yes ;  I  mean  Mr.  Stanbury.  As  to 
Mr.  Glascock,  of  course  I  shall  tell 
mamma  that.  I  have  no  secret  there. 
That  is  his  secret,  and  I  suppose 
mamma  should  know  it.  But  1  will 
have  nothing  told  about  the  other.  Had 
I  accepted  him,  or  even  hinted  to  him 
that  I  cared  for  him,  I  would  tell  mamma 
at  once." 

After  that  there  came  something  of  a 
lecture,  or  something,  rather,  of  admo- 
nition, from  Mrs.  Outhouse.  That  lady 
did  not  attempt  to  upbraid,  or  to  find 


any  fault;  but  observed  that,  as  she 
understood  that  Mr.  Stanbury  had  no 
means  whatever,  and  as  Xora  herself 
had  none,  there  had  better  be  no  farther 
intercourse  between  them,  till,  at  any 
rate,  Sir  Marmaduke  and  Lady  Rowley 
should  be  in  London.  "  So  I  told  him 
that  he  must  not  come  here  any  more, 
my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Outhouse. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  aunt.  He  ought 
not  to  come  here." 

"I  am  so  glad  that  you  agree  with 
me." 

"  I  agree  with  you  altogether.  I  think 
I  was  bound  to  see  him  when  he  asked 
to  see  me ;  but  the  thing  is  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  I  don't  think  he^ll 
come  any  more,  aunt."  Then  Mrs.  Out- 
house was  quite  satisfied  that  do  harm 
had  been  done. 

A  month  had  now  passed  since  any- 
thing had  been  heard  at  St.  Diddulph's 
from  Mr.  Trevelyan,  and  it  seemed  that 
many  months  might  go  on  in  the  same 
dull  way.  When  Mrs.  Trevelyan  first 
found  herself  in  her  uncle's  house,  a  sum 
of  two  hundred  pounds  had  been  sent  to 
her ;  and  since  that  she  had  received  a 
letter  from  her  husband's  lawyer  saying 
that  a  similar  amount  would  be  sent  to 
her  every  three  months,  as  lon^  as  she 
was  separated  from  her  husband.  A 
portion  of  this  she  had  given  over  to 
Mr.  Outhouse ;  but  this  pecuniary  as- 
sistance by  no  means  comforted  that 
unfortunate  gentleman  in  his  trouble. 
"  I  don't  want  to  get  into  debt,"  he  said, 
"  by  keeping  a  lot  of  people  whom  I 
haven't  the  means  to  feed.  And  I  don't 
want  to  board  and  lodge  my  nieces  and 
their  family  at  so  much  a  head.  It's 
very  hard  upon  me  either  way."  And  so 
it  was.  All  the  comfort  of  his  home 
was  destroyed,  and  he  was  driven  to 
sacrifice  his  independence  by  paying  his 
tradesmen  with  a  portion  of  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan's  money.  The  more  he  thought 
of  it  all,  and  the  more  he  discussed  the 
matter  with  his  wife,  the  more  indignant 
they  became  with  the  truant  husband. 
"I  can't  believe,"  he  said,  "but  what 
Mr.  Bidcawhile  could  not  make  him 
come  back,  if  he  chose  to  do  his  duty." 

"  But  they  say  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  is 
in  Italy,  my  dear." 

"  And  if  I  went  to  Italy,  might  I  leave 
you  to  starve  and  take  my  income  with 
me?" 
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"He  doesn't  leave  her  quite  to  starve,  the  room.    N'ow,  as  it  happened,  these 
my  dear."  two  men  had  never  hitherto  met  each 
"  But  isn't  a  man  bound  to  stay  with  other,  though  one  was   the   brother-in- 
his  wife  ?    I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  law  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Rowley,  and  the 
— ^never.    And  Fm  sure  that  there  must  other  had  been  his  very  old  friend.    "  My 
be  something  wrong.    A  man  can't  go  name,  Mr.  Outhouse,  is  Colonel  Osborne," 
away  and  leave  his  wife  to  live  with  her  said   the  visitor,  coming  forward,  with 
uncle  and  aunt.     It  isn't  right."  his  hand  out.    The  clergyman,  of  course, 
"  But  what  can  we  do  ?  "  took  his  haild,  and  asked  him  to  be  seat- 
Mr.  Outhouse  was  forced  to  acknowl-  ed.      "  We  have    known   each  other's 
edge  that  nothing  could  be  done.    He  names  very  long,"  continued  the  Col- 
was  a  man  to  whom  the  quiescence  of    onel,  "  though  l  do  not  think  we  have 
his  own  childless  house  was  the  one  ever  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
pleasure  of  his  existence.    And  of  that  acquainted." 

he  was  robbed  because  this  wicked  mad-  "  No,"  said  Mr.  Outhouse ;  "  we  have 
man  chose  to  neglect  all  his  duties,  and  never  been  acquainted,  I  believe."     He 
leave  his  wife  without  a  house  to  shelter  might  have  added,  that  he  had  no  desire 
her.     "  Supposing  that  she  couldn't  have  whatever  to  make   such   acquaintance ; 
come  here,  what  then  ? "  said  Mr.  Out-  and  his  manner,  over  which  he  himself 
house.     "  I  did  tell  him,   as    plain   as  had  no  control,  did  almost  say  as  much, 
words  could  speak,  that  we  couldn't  Indeed,  this  coming  to  his  house  of  the 
receive  them."     "  But  here  they  are,"  suspected  lover  of  his  niece  appeared  to 
said  Mrs.  Outhouse,  "  and   here  they  him  to  be  a  heavy  additit)n  to  his  trou- 
must  remain   till  my  brother  comes  to  bles ;  for,  although  he  was  disposed  to 
England."     **  It's  the  most  monstrous  take  his  niece's  part  against  her  husband 
thing  that  I  ever  heard  of  in  all  my  life,"  to  any  possible  length, — even  to  the 
said  Mr.  Outhouse.    *^  He  ought  to  be  locking  up  of  the  husband  as  a  madman 
locked  up ; — that's  what  he  ought."  if  it  were  possible, — nevertheless,  he  had 
It  was  hard,  and  it  became  harder,  almost  as  great  a  horror  of  the  Colonel 
when  a  gentleman,  whom  Mr.  Outho\ise  as  though  the  husband's  allegation  as  to 
certainly  did  not  wish  to  see,  called  upon  the  lover  had  been  true  as  gospel.     Be- 
him  about  the  latter  end  of  September,  cause  Trevelyan  had  been  wrong  alto- 
Mr.  Outhouse  was  sittmg  alone,  in  the  gether,  Colonel  Osborne  was   not  the 
gloomy  parlor  of  his  parsonage, — for  his  less  wrong.     Because  Trevelyan's    sus- 
own  study  had  been  given  up  to  other  picions  were  to  Mr.  Outhouse  wicked 
things,  since  this  great  inroad  had  been  and  groundless,  he  did  not  the  less .  re- 
made upon  his  family ; — he  was  sitting  gard  the  presumed  lover  to  be  an  iuiqui- 
alone  on  one  Saturday  morning,  prepar-  tons  roanng  lion,  going  about  seeking 
ing  for  the  duties  of  the  next  day,  with  whom  he  might  devour.     Elderly  un- 
various  manuscript  sermons  lying  on  the  married  men  of  fashion  generally,  and 
table  around  him,  when  he  was  told  especially  colonels,    and    majors,    and 
that  a  gentleman  had  called  to  see  him.  members  of  parliament,  and  such  like, 
Had  Mr.  Outhouse  been  an  incumbent  were  to  him  as  black  sheep  or  roaring 
at  the  West-end  of  London,  or  had  his  lions.     They  were  "  fruges  consumere 
maid  been  a  West-end  servant,  in  all  nati ;  "  men  who  stood  on  club  doorsteps 
probability  the  gentleman's  name  would  talking    naughtily  and  doing    nothing, 
have  been  demanded;  but  Mr.  Outhouse  wearing  sleek  clothing,  for  which  they 
was  a  man  who  was  not  very  ready  in  very  often  did  not  pay,  and  never  going  to 
foreseeing  and  preventing  misfortunes,  church.     It  seemed  to  him, — in  his  ig- 
and  the  girl  who  opened  the  door  was  norance, — that  such  men   had  none  of 
not  trained  to  discreet  usages  in  such  the  burdens  of  this  world  upon  their 
matters.    As  she  announced  the  fact  that  shoulders,   and    that,    therefore,    they 
there  was  a  gentleman,  she  pointed  to  stood  in  great  peril  of  the  burdens  of 
the  door,  to  show  that  the  gentleman  the  next.    It  was,  doubtless,  his  special 
was  there ;  and  before  Mr.  Outhouse  had  duty  to  deal  with  men  in  such  peril ; — 
been  able  to  think  whether  it  would  be  but   those  wicked  ones  with  whom  he 
prudent  for  him  to  make  some  prelim-  was   concerned  were  those    whom  he 
mary  inquiry,  Colonel  Osborne  was  in  could  reach.    Now,  the  Colonel  Osbornes 
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of  the  earth  were  not  to  be  got  at  by 
any  clergyman,  or,  as  far  as  Mr.  Out- 
house could  see,  by  any  means  of  grace. 
That  story  of  the  nch  man  and  the  camel 
seemed  to  him  to  be  specially  appli- 
cable to  such  people.  How^  was  such  a 
one  as  Colonel  Osborne  to  be  shown 
the  way  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  ? 
To  Mr.  Outhouse,  his  own  brother-in- 
law.  Sir  Maimaduke,  was  almost  of  the 
same  class, — for  he  frequented  the  clubs 
when  in  London,  and  played  whist,  and 
talked  of  the  things  of  the  world, — such 
as  the  Derby,  and  the  levees,  and  West- 
end  dinner  parties, — as  though  they 
were  all  in  all  to  him.  He,  to  be  sure, 
was  weighted  with  so  large  a  family 
that  there  might  be  hope  for  hjm.  The 
eye  of  the  needle  could  not  be  closed 
against  him  as  a  rich  man ;  but  he  sa- 
vored of  the  West-end,  and  was  worldly, 
and  consorted  with  such  men  as  this 
Colonel  Osborne.  When  Colonel  Os- 
borne introduced  himself  to  Mr.  Out- 
house, it  was  almost  as  though  Apoll- 
yon  had  made  his  way  into  the  parson- 
age of  St.  Diddulph's. 

"  Mr.  Outhouse,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  come  to  you  the 
very  moment  that  I  got  back  to  town 
from  Scotland."  Mr,  Outhouse  bowed, 
and  was  bethinking  himself  slowly  what 
manner  of  spee'ch  he  would  adopt.  "  I 
leave  town  again  to-morrow  for  Dorset- 
shire. I  am  going  down  to  my  friends, 
the.  Brambers,  for  partridge  shooting." 
Mr.  Outhouse  knitted  his  thick  brows,  in 
further  inward  condemnation.  Partridge 
shooting!  yes; — this  was  September, 
and  partridge  shooting  would  be  the 
probable  care  and  occupation  of  such  a  man 
at  such  a  time.  A  man  without  a  duty  in 
the  world !  Perhaps,  added  to  this  there 
was  a  feeling  that,  whereas  Colonel 
Osborne  could  shoot  Scotch  grouse  in 
August,  and  Dorsetshire  partridges  in 
September,  and  go  about  throughout  the 
whole  year  like  a  roaring  lion,  he,  Mr. 
Outhouse,  was  forced  to  remain  at  St. 
Diddulph's-in-the-East,  from  January  to 
December,  with  the  exception  of  one 
small  parson's  week  spent  at  Margate, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  wife's  health.  If 
there  was  such  a  thought,  or,  rather, 
such  a  feeling,  who  will  say  that  it 
was  not  natural?  '^But  I  could  not 
go  through  London  without  seeing 
you,"   continued   the   Colonel.      "This 


is  a  most  frightful  infatuation  of  Tre- 
velyan  1 " 

"Very  frightful,  indeed,"  said  Mr. 
Outhouse. 

"  And,  on  my  honor  as  a  gentleman, 
not  the  slightest  cause  in  the  world." 

"  You  are  old  enough  to  be  the  lady's 
father,"  said  Mr.  Outhouse,  managing  in 
that  to  get  one  blow  at  the  gallant  Colonel. 

"  Just  so.  God  bless  my  soul  I "  Mr. 
Outhouse  shrunk  visiblv  at  this  profane 
allusion  to  the  Coloners  soul.  "Why, 
I've  known  her  father  ever  so  many 
vears.  As  you  say,  I  might  almost  be 
her  father  myself."  As  far  as  age  went, 
such  certainly  might  have  been  the  case, 
for  the  Colonel  was  older  than  Sir  Mar- 
maduke.  "Look  here,  Mr.  Outhouse, 
here  is  a  letter  I  got  from  Emily ^" 

"  From  Mrs.  Trevely an  ?  " 

"Yes,  from  Mrs.  Trevelyan;  and  as 
well  as  I  can  understand,  it  must  have 
been  sent  to  me  by  Trevelyan  himself. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  ?  And 
now  I'm  told  he  has  gone  away,  nobody 
knows  where,  and  has  left  her  here." 

"  He  has  gone  away — nobody  knows 
where." 

"  Of  course,  I  don't  ask  to  see  her." 

"  It  would  be  imprudent.  Colonel  Os- 
borne ;  and  could  not  be  permitted  in  this 
house." 

"  I  don't  ask  it.  I  have  known  Emily 
Trevelyan  since  she  was  an  infant,  and 
have  always  loved  her.  I'm  her  godfa- 
ther, for  aught  I  know, — though  one 
forgets  things  of  that  sort."  Mr.  Out- 
house again  Knit  his  eyebrows  and  shud- 
d  ered  visibly.  "  Sh  e  and  I  ha ve  been  fast 
friends, — ^and  why  not  ?  But,  of  course, 
I  can't  interfere." 

"  If  you  ask  me.  Colonel  Osborne,  I 
should  say  that  you  can  do  nothing  in  the 
matter ; — except  to  remain  away  from  her. 
When  Sir  Marmadukeisin  England,  you 
can  see  him,  if  you  please." 

"  See  him ;— of  course,  I  shall  see  him. 
And,  by  George,  Louis  Trevelyan  will 
have  to  see  him,  too !  I  shouldn't  like  to 
have  to  stand  up  before  Rowley  if  I  had 
treated  a  daughter  of  his  in  such  a  fashion. 
You  know  Rowley,  of  course?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  know  him." 

"  He's  not  the  sort  of  man  to  bear  this 
sort  of  thing.  He'll  about  tear  Trevel- 
yan in  pieces  if  he  gets  hold  of  him.    Goil 

bless  my  soul "  the  eyebrows  went 

to  work  again, — "  I  never  heard  of  such 
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a  thing  in  all  my  life  I  Does  he  pay 
anything  for  them,  Mr.  Outhouse  ?  " 

This  was  dreadful  to  the  poor  clergy- 
man. "  That  is  a  subject  which  we  sure- 
ly need  not  discuss,"  said  he.  Then  he 
remembered  that  such  speech  on  his 
part  was  like  to  a  subterfuge,  and  he 
found  it  necessary  to  put  himself  right. 
"  I  am  repaid  for  the  maintenance  here 
of  my  nieces,  and  the  little  boy,  and  their 
attendants.  I  do  not  know  why  the  ques- 
tion should  be  asked,  but  such  is  the  fact." 

"Then  they  are  here  by  agreement 
between  you  and  him  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  they  are  not.  Tliere  is  no 
such  agreement.  But  I  do  not  like  these 
interrogatives  from  a  stranger  as  to  mat- 
ters which  should  be  private." 

"  You  cannot  wonder  at  my  interest, 
Mr.  Outhouse." 

"  You  had  better  restrain  it,  sir,  till 
Sir  Marmaduke  arrives.  I  shall  then 
wash  my  hands  of  the  affair." 

"And  she  is  pretty  well; — ^Eraily,  I 
mean?" 

"  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  health  is  good." 

"  Pray  tell  her  though  I  could  not. — 
might  not  ask  to  see  her,  I  came  to  in- 
quire after  her  the  first  moment  that  I 
was  in  London.  Pray  tell  her  how  much 
I  feel  for  her ; — ^but  she  will  know  that. 
When  Sir  Marmaduke  is  here,  of  course, 
we  shall  meet.  When  she  is  once  more 
under  her  father's  wing,  she  need  not  bo 
restrained  by  any  absurd  commands  from 
a  husband  who  has  deserted  her.  At 
present,  of  course,  I  do  not  ask  to  see  her. 

"  Of  com'se,  you  do  not,  Colonel  Os- 
borne." 

"  And  give  my  love  to  Nora ; — dear 
little  Nora  I  There  can  be  no  reason  why 
she  and  I  should  not  shake  hands." 

"  I  should  prefer  that  it  should  not  be 
so  in  this  house,"  said  the  clergyman, 
who  was  now  standing, — in  expectation 
that  his  unwelcome  guest  woula  go. 

"  Very  well ; — so  be  it.  But  you  will 
understand  I  could  not  be  in  London 
without  coming  and  asking  after  them." 
Then  the  Colonel  at  last  took  his  leave, 
and  Mr.  Outhouse  was  left  to  his  solitude 
and  his  sermons. 

Mrs.  Outhouse  was  very  angry  when 
she  heard  of  the  visit.  **  Men  of  that 
sort,"  she  said,  "  think  it  a  fine  thing,  and 
talk  about  it.  I  believe  the  poor  girl  is 
as  innocent  as  I  am,  but  he  isn't  innocent, 
lie  likes  it." 


"'It  is  easier,'"  said  Mr.  Outbouse 
solemnly,  "*for  a  camel  to  go  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man 
to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.'  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  he  is  a  rich  man," 
said  Mrs.  Outhouse ;  "  but  he  wouldn't 
have  come  here  if  he  had  been  honest." 

Mrs.  Trevely-an  was  told  of  the  visit, 
and  simply  said  that  of  course  it  was  out 
of  the  question  that  she  should  have  seen 
Colonel  Osborne.  Nevertheless  she 
seemed  to  think  it  quite  natural  that  he 
should  have  called,  and  defended  him 
with  some  energy  when  her  aunt  declar- 
ed that  he  had  been  much  to  blame. 
"  He  is  not  bound  to  obey  Mr.  Trevelyan 
because  I  am,"  said  Emily. 

"He  is  bound  to  abstain  from  evil 
doing,"  said  Mra.  Outhouse ;  "  and  he 
oughtn't  to  have  come.  There ;  let  that 
be  enough,  my  dear.  Your  uncle  doesn't 
wish  to  have  it  talked  about."  Never- 
theless it  was  talked  about  between  the 
two  sisters.  Nora  was  of  opinion  that 
Colonel  Osborne  had  been  wrong,  where- 
as Emily  defended  him.  "  It  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  the  most  natural  thing 
in  life,"  said  she. 

Had  Colonel  Osborne  made  the  visit 
as  Sir  Marmaduke's  friend,  feeling  him- 
self to  be  an  old  man,  it  might  have  been 
natural.  When  a  man  has  come  to  re- 
gard himself  as  being,  on  the  score  of 
age,  about  as  fit  to  be  a  young  lady's 
lover  as  though  be  were  an  old  woman 
instead  of  an  old  man, — which  some  men 
will  do  when  they  are  younger  even,  than 
was  Colonel  Osborne, — he  is  justified  in 
throwing  behind  him  as  utterly  absurd  the 
suspicions  of  other  people.  But  Colonel 
Osborne  cannot  be  defended  altogether 
on  that  plea. 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

MISS  STAKBURT  AND  MR.  GIBSON  BECOMB  TWO. 

TuEBB  came  to  be  a  very  gloomy  fort- 
night at  Miss  Stanbury's  house  in  the 
Close.  For  two  or  three  days  after  Mr. 
Gibson's  dismissal  at  the  hands  of  Miss 
Stanbury  herself,  Brooke  Burgess  was 
still  in  the  house,  and  his  presence  saved 
Dorothy  from  the  full  weight  of  her 
aunt's  displeasure.  There  was  the  ne- 
cessity of  looking  after  Brooke,  and 
scolding  him,  and  of  jpraising  him  to 
Martha,  and  of  dispraismg  him,  and  of 
seeing  that  he  had  enough  to  eat,  and  of 
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watching  whether  he  smoked  in  the  house, 
and  of  quarrelling  with  him  about  every- 
thing under  the  sun,  which  together  em- 
ployed Miss  Stanbury  that  she  satisfied 
herself  with  glances  at  Dorothy  which 
were  felt  to  be  full  of  charges  of  ingrati- 
tude. Dorothy  was  thankful  that  it  should 
be  so,  and  bore  the  glances  with  abject 
submission.  And  then  there  was  a  great 
comfort  to  her  in  Brooke's  friendship. 
On  the  second  day  after  Mr.  Gibson  had 
gone  she  found  herself  talking  to  Brooke 
quite  openly  upon  the  subject.  "  The 
fact  was,  Mr.  Burgess,  that  I  didn't  really 
care  for  him.  I  know  he's  very  good 
and  all  that,  and  of  course  Aunt  Stanbury 
meant  it  all  for  the  best.  And  I  would 
have  done  it  if  I  could,  but  I  couldn't." 
Brooke  patted  her  on  the  back, — not  in 
the  flesh  but  in  the  spirit, — and  told  her 
that  she  was  quite  right.  And  he  ex- 
pressed an  opinion,  too,  that  it  was  not 
expedient  to  yield  too  much  to  Aunt 
Stanbury.  "I  would  yield  to  her  in 
anything  that  was  possible  to  me,"  said 
Dorothy.  "  I  won't,"  said  he ;  "  and  I 
don't  think  I  should  do  any  good  if  I  did. 
I  like  her,  and  I  like  her  money.  But  I 
don't  like  either  well  enough  to  sell  my- 
self for  a  price." 

A  great  part,  too,  of  the  quarrelling 
which  went  on  from  day  to  day  between 
Brooke  and  Miss  Stanbury  was  due  to 
the  difference  of  their  opinions  respecting 
Dorothy  and  her  suitor.  "  I  believe  you 
put  her  up  to  it,"  said  Aunt  Stanbury. 

"I  neither  put  her  up  nor  down,  but 
I  think  that  she  was  quite  right." 

"You've  robbed  her  of  a  husband, 
and  she'll  never  have  another  chance. 
After  what  you've  done  you  ought  to 
take  her  yourself." 

"I  shall  be  reidy  to-morrow,'*  said 
Brooke. 

"  How  can  you  tell  such  a  lie  ?  "  said 
Aunt  Stanburv. 

But  after  two  or  three  days  Brooke 
was  gone  to  make  a  journey  through 
the  distant  parts  of  the  county,  and  see 
the  beauties  of  Devonshire.  He  was  to 
be  away  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  come 
back  for  a  day  or  two  before  he  re- 
turned to  London.  During  that  fort- 
night things  did  not  go  well  with  poor 
Dorothy  at  Exeter. 

"  I  suppose  ydti  know  your  own  busi- 
ness best,"  her  aunt  said  to  her  one 
morning.    Dorothy  uttered  no  word  of 


reply.  She  felt  it  to  be  equally  impossi- 
ble to  suggest  either  that  she  did  or  that 
she  did  not  know  her  own  business  best. 
"There  may  be  reasons  which  I  don't 
understand,"  exclaimed  Aunt  Stanbury ; 
"  but  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  is 
you  expect." 

"Why  should  I  expect  anything, 
Aunt  Stanbury?" 

"That's  nonsense.  Everybody  ex- 
pects something.  You  expect  to  have 
your  dinner  by-and-by, — don't  you?" 

"  I  suppose  I  shall,"  said  Dorothy,  to 
whom  it  occurred  at  the  moment  that 
such  expectation  was  justified  by  the 
fact  that  on  every  day  of  her  life 
hitherto  some  sort  of  a  dinner  had  come 
in  her  way. 

"  Yes, — and  you  think  it  comes  from 
heaven,  I  suppose." 

"It  comes  by  God's  goodness,  and 
your  bounty.  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"And  how  will  it  come  when  I'm 
dead?  Or  how  will  it  come  if  things 
should  go  on  in  such  a  way  that  I  can't 
stay  here  any  longer  ?  You  don't  ever 
think  of  that." 

"I  should  go  back  to  mamma  and 
Pnscilla," 

"  Psha !  As  if  two  mouths  were  not 
enough  to  eat  all  the  meal  there  is  in 
that  tub.  If  there  was  a  word  to  say 
against  the  man,  I  wouldn't  ask  you  to 
haye  him;  if  he  drank  or  smoked,  or 
wasn't  a  gentleman,  or  was  too  poor,  or 
anything  you  like.  But  there's  nothing. 
It's  all  very  well  to  tell  me  you  don\ 
love  him  ;  but  why  don't  you  love  him  ? 
I  don't  like  a  girl  to  go  and  throw  her- 
self at  a  man's  head,  as  those  Frenches 
have  done;  but  when  everything  has 
been  prepared  for  you  and  made  proper, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  like  turning  away 
from  good  victuals."  Dorothy  could 
only  ofter  to  go  home  if  she  had  offended 
her  aunt,  and  then  Miss  Stanbury 
scolded  her  for  making  the  offer.  As 
this  kind  of  thing  went  on  at  the  house 
in  the  Close  for  a  fortnight,  during 
which  there  was  no  going  out,  and  no 
society  at  home,  Dorothy  began  to  be 
rather  tired  of  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  Brooke 
Burgess  was  expected  back,  Dorothy, 
slowly  moving  into  the  sitting  room 
with  her  usual  melancholy  air,  found  Mr. 
Gibson  talking  to   her  aunt.     "There 
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she  is  herself,"  said  Miss  Stanbury,  jump- 
ing up    briskly;   "and  now    you  can 
speak  to  her.    Of  course  I  have  no  author- 
ity,— ^none  in  the  least.     But  she  knows 
what    my  wishes   are."    And,    having 
so  spoken,  Miss  Stanbury  left  the  room. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  hitherto 
no  word  of  affection  had  been  whispered 
by    Mr.  Gibson    into    Dorothy's    ears. 
When  he  came  before  to  press  his  suit 
she  had  been  made  aware  of  his  coming, 
and  had  fled,  leaving  her  answer  with 
her  aunt.   Mr.  Gibson  had  then  expressed 
himself  as  somewhat  injured  in  that  no  op- 
portunity of  pouring  forth  his  own  elo- 
quence had  been  permitted  to  him.    On 
that  occasion  Miss  Stanbury,  being  in  a 
snubbing  humor,  had  snubbed  him.    She 
had  in    truth  scolded    him  almost   as 
much    as    she    had    scolded   Dorothy, 
telling  him  that  be  went  about  the  busi- 
ness in  hand  as  though  butter  wouldn't 
melt  in  his  mouth.    "You're  stiff  as  a 
chair-back,"  she  had  said  to  him,  with  a 
few  other  compliments,  and  these  amen- 
ities had  for  awhile  made  him  regard 
the  establishment  at  Heavitree  as  being, 
at  any  rate,  pleasanter  than  that  in  the 
Close.    But  since  that    cool  reflection 
had  come.    The  proposal  was  not  that 
he  should  marry  Miss  Stanbury,  senior, 
who  certainljr  could  be  severe  on  occa- 
sions, but  Miss  Stanbury,  junior,  whose 
temper  was  as  sweet  as  primroses  in 
March.    That  which  he  would  have  to 
take  from  Miss  Stanbury,  senior,  was  a 
cei*tain  sum  of  money,  as  to  which  her 
promise  was  as  good  as  any  bond  in  the 
world.    Things  had  come  to  such  a  pass 
with  him  in  Exeter, — ^from  the  hints  of 
his  friend  the  Prebend,  from  a  word  or 
two  which  had  come  to  him  from  the 
Dean,  from  certain  family  arrangements 
proposed  to  him  by  his  mother  and  sis- 
ters,— ^things  had  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  he  was  of  a  mind  that  he  had  oet- 
ter  marry  some  one.    He  had,  as  it  were, 
three  strings  to  his  bow.    There  were 
the  two  French  strings,  and  there  was 
Dorothy.    He  had  not  breadth   of  ge- 
nius enough  to  suggest  to  himself  that 
yet  another  woman  might   be  found. 
There  was  a  difliculty  on  the  French 
score  even  about  Miss  Stanbury ;  but  it 
was  clear  to  him  that,  failing  her,  he 
was    due    to    one    of    the    two    Miss 
Frenches.     Now,  it  was  not  .only  that 
the  Miss  Frenches  were  empty-handed, 


but  he  was  beginning  to  think  himself 
that  they  were  not  as  nice  as  they  might 
have  been  in  reference  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  head  gear.  Therefore, 
having  given  much  thought  to  the  mat- 
ter, and  remembering  that  he  had  never 
yet  had  to  play  for  his  own  eloquence 
with  Dorothy,  he  had  come  to  Miss 
Stanbury  asking  that  he  might  have 
another  chance.  It  had  been  borne  in 
upon  him  that  ne  had  perhaps  hitherto 
regarded  Dorothy  as  too  certainly  his 
own,  since  she  had  been  offered  to  him 
by  her  aunt, — ^as  being  a  prize  that  re- 
quired no  eloquence  in  the  winning; 
and  he  thought  that  if  he  could  have  an 
opportunity  of  amending  that  fault,  it 
might  even  yet  be  well  with  his  suit. 
So  he  prepared  himself,  and  asked  per 
mission,  and  now  found  himself  alone 
with  the  young  lady. 

"  When  last  I  was  in  this  house.  Miss 
Stanbury,"  he  began,  "  I  was  not  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  allowed  an  opportu- 
nity of  pleading  my  cause  to  yourself." 
Then  he  paused,  and  Dorothv  was  lefl 
to  consider  how  best  she  might  answer 
him.    All  that  her  aunt  had  said  to  her 
had  not  been  thrown  away  upon  her. 
The  calls  upon  that  slender  meal-tub  at 
home  she    knew  were  quite  sufficient. 
And  Mr.  Gibson  was,   she  believed,  a 
good  man.    And  ho^  better  could  she 
dispose  of  herself  in  life?    And  what 
was  she  that  she  should  scorn  the  love 
of  an  honest  gentleman?    She  would 
take  hipi,  she   thought, — ^if  she  could. 
But  then  there  came  upon  her,  uncon- 
sciously, without  work  of  thought,  by  in- 
stinct rather  than  by  intelligence,  a  feel- 
ing of  the  closeness  of  a  wi&  to  her  l\us- 
band.    Looking  at  it  in  general  she  could 
not  deny  it  would  be  very  proper  that 
she  should  become  Mrs.  Gibson.    But 
when  there  came  upon  her  a  remem- 
brance that  she  would  be  called  upoif 
for  demonstration  of  her  love,-^that  he 
would  embrace  her,  and  hold  her  to  his 
heart,  and  kiss  her, — she  revolted  and 
shuddered.    She  believed  that  she  did 
not  want  to  marry  any  man,  and  that 
such  a  state  of  things  would  not  be  good 
for  her.    "Dear  young  lady,"  continu- 
ed Mr.  Gibson,  "you  will  \tt  me  now 
make  up  for  the  loss  which  I  then  expe- 
rienced ?  " 

"  I  thought  it  was  better  not  to  give 
you  trouble,"  said  Dorothy. 
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"  Trouble,  Miss  Stanbury  I  How 
conld  it  be  trouble  ?  The  labor  we  de- 
light in  physics  pain.  But  to  go  back  to 
the  subject-matter.  I  hope  you  do  not 
doubt  that  my  affection  for  you  is  true, 
and  honest,  and  genuine.'* 

"  I  don't  want  to  doubt  anything,  Mr. 
Gibson  ;  but ^" 

"  You  needn't,  dearest  Miss  Stanbury ; 
indeed  you  needn't.  If  jou  could  read  my 
heart  you  would  see  written  there  true 
love  veiy  plainly ; — very  plainly.  And  do 
you  not  think  it  a  duty  that  people  should 
marry?"  It  may  be  surmised  that  he 
had  here  forgotten  some  connecting  link 
which  should  have  joined  without  ab- 
ruptness the  declaration  of  his  own  love, 
and  his  social  view  as  to  the  general  ex- 
pediency of  matrimony.  But  Dorothy 
did  not  discover  the  hiatus. 

"  Certainly,  —  when  they  like  each 
other,  and  if  their  friends  think  it  proper." 

"  Our  friends  think  it  proper.  Miss 
Stanbury, — may  I  say  Dorothy? — all  of 
them.  I  can  assure  you  that  on  my  side 
you  will  be  welcomed  by  a  mother  and 
sisters  only  too  anxious  to  receive  you 
with  open  arms.  And  as  regards  your 
own  relations,  I  need  hardly  allude  to 
your  revered  aunt.  As  to  your  own 
mother  and  sister, — and  your  brother, 
who,  I  believe,  gives  his  mind  chiefly 
to  other  things, — I  am  assured  by  Miss 
Stanburv  that  no  opposition  need  be 
feared  from  them.  Is  that  tnie,  dearest 
Dorothy  ?  " 

"  It  is  true." 

^'  Does  not  all  that  plead  in  ray  behalf? 
Tell  me,  Dorothy." 

'*  Of  course  it  does." 

}*  And  you  will  be  mine  ?  "  As  far 
as  eloquence  could  be  of  service,  Mr. 
Gibson  was  sufficiently  eloquent.  To 
Dorothy  his  words  appeared  good,  and 
true,  and  affecting.  All  their  friends  did 
wish  it.  There  were  man^  reasons  why 
it  should  be  done.  If  talkmg  could  have 
done  it,  his  talking  was  good  enough. 
Though  his  words  were  in  tnith  cold,  and 
affected,  and  learned  by  rote,  they  did 
not  offend  her ;  but  his  face  offended  her ; 
and  the  feeling  was  strong  within  her 
that  if  she  yielded,  it  would  soon  be  close 
to  her  o\^.  She  couldn't  do  it.  She 
didn't  love  him,  and  she  wouldn't  do  it. 
Piiscilla  would  not  grudge  her  her  share 
out  of  that  meagre  meal-tub.  Had  not 
Priscilla  told  her  not  to  marry  the  man  if 
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she  did  not  love  him  ?  She  found  that  she 
was  further  than  ever  from  loving  him. 
She  would  not  do  it.  "  Say  that  you  will 
be  mine,"  pleaded  Mr.  Gibson,  coming 
to  her  with  both  his  hands  outstretched. 

"Mr.  Gibson,  I  can't,"  she  said.  She 
was  sobbing  now,  and  was  half  choked 
by  tears. 

"  And  why  not,  Dorothy  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  know,  but  I  can't.  I  don't 
feel  that  I  want  to  be  married  at  all." 

"But  it  is  honorable." 

"  It's  no  use,  Mr.  Gibson ;  I  can't, 
and  you  oughtn't  to  ask  me  any  more." 

"  Must  this  be  your  very  last  answer?" 

"  What's  the  good  of  going  over  it  all 

ain  and  again.    I  can't  do  it" 

"  Never,  Miss  Stanbury  ?  " 

"  No ; — never." 

"That  is  cruel,  very  cruel.  I  fear 
that  you  doubt  my  love." 

"  It  isn't  cruel,  Mr.  Gibson.  I  have  a 
right  to  have  my  own  feelings,  and  I 
can't.  If  you  please,  FU  go  away  now." 
Then  she  went,  and  he  was  left  standing 
alone  in  the  room.  His  first  feeling  was 
one  of  anger.  Then  there  came  to  be 
mixed  with  that  a  good  deal  of  wonder, 
— and  then  a  certam  amount  of  doubt. 
He  had  during  the  last  fortnight  dis- 
cussed the  matter  at  great  length  with  a 
friend,  a  gentleman  who  knew  the  world, 
and  who  took  upon  himself  to  say  that 
he  specially  understood  female  nature. 
It  was  by  advice  from  this  friend  that 
he  had  been  instigated  to  plead  his  own 
cause.  "  Of  course  she  means  to  accept 
you,"  the  friend  had  said.  Why  the 
mischief  shouldn't  she?  But  she  has 
some  flimsy,  old-fashioned  country  idea 
that  it  isn't  maidenly  to  give  in  at  first. 
You  tell  her  roundly  that  she  must 
marrv  you."  Mr.  Gibson  was  just  reach- 
ing that  roundness  which  his  fiiend  had 
recommended  when  the  lady  left  him 
and  he  was  alone. 

Mr.  Gibson  was  no  doubt  very  much 
in  love  with  Dorothy  Stanbury.  So 
much,  wo  may  take  for  granted.  He, 
at  least,  believed  that  he  was  in  love 
with  her.  He  would  have  thought  it 
wicked  to  propose  to  her  had  he  not 
been  in  love  with  her.  But  with  his 
love  was  mingled  a  certain  amount  of 
contempt  which  had  induced  him  to  look 
upon  her  as  an  easy  conquest.  He  had 
been,  perhaps,  a  little  ashamed  of  himself 
for  bemg  in  love  with  Dorothy,  and  had 
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almost  believed  the  Frenches  when  they 
had  spoken  of  her  as  a  poor  creature,  a 
dependant,  one  born  to  be  snubbed, — as 
a  young  woman  almost  without  an 
identity  of  her  own.  When,  therefore, 
she  so  pertinaciously  refused  him,  he 
could  not  but  be  angry.  And  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  be  surprised. 
Though  he  was  to  have  received  a  for- 
tune with  Dorothy,  the  money  was  not 
hers.  It  was  to  be  hers, — or  rather 
theirs, — only  if  she  would  accept  him. 
Mr.  Gibson  thoroughly  understood  this 
point.  He  knew  that  Dorothy  had 
nothing  of  her  own.  The  proposal 
made  to  her  was  as  rich  as  though  he 
had  sought  her  down  at  Nundombe 
Putney,  with  his  preferment,  plus  the 
£2000,  in  his  own  pocket.  And  his 
other  advantages  were  not  hidden  from 
his  own  eyes.  He  was  a  clergyman, 
well  thought  of,  not  bad-looking  certain- 
ly, considerably  under  forty, — a  man, 
indeed,  who  ought  to  have  been,  in  the 
eyes  of  Dorothy,  such  an  Orlando  as  she 
would  have  most  desired.  He  could 
not  therefore  but  wonder.  And  then 
came  the  doubt.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  all  those  refusals  we^**  simply  the 
early  pulses  of  hesitating  compliance 
produced  by  maidenly  reserve?  Mr. 
Gibson's  friend  had  expressed  a  strong 
opinion  that  almost  any  young  woman 
would  accept  any  young  man  if  he  put 
his  "  com  'ether  "  upon  her  strong  enough. 
For  Mr.  Gibson's  firiend  was  an  Irishman. 
As  to  Dorothy  the  friend  had  not  a 
doubt  in  the  world.  Mr.  Gibson, 
as  he  stood  alone  in  the  room  after 
Dorothy's  departure,  could  not  share 
his  friend's  certainty ;  but  he  thought 
it  just  possible  that  the  pulsations  of 
maidenly  reserve  were  yet  at  work. 
As  he  was  revolving  these  points  in 
his  mind,  Miss  Stanbury  entered  the 
room. 

"It's  all  over  now,"  she  said. 

"As  how,  Miss  Stanbury?" 

"As  how  I  She's  given  you  an  an- 
swer ;  hasn't  she  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Stanbury,  she  has  given 
me  an  answer.  But  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  young  ladies  are  sometimes, — 
perhaps  a  little " 

"  She  means  it,  Mr.  Gibson;  you  may 
take  my  word  for  that.  She  is  quite  in 
earnest.  She  can  take  the  bit  between 
her  teeth  as  well  as  another,  though  she 


does  look  so  mild  and  gentle.    She's  a 
Stanbury  all  over." 

"  And  must  this  be  the  last  of  it.  Miss 
Stanbury  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word^  I  don't  know  what 
else  you  can  do, — unless  you  send  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  to  talk  her  over. 
Slie's  a  pig-headed,  foolish  young 
woman; — but  I  can't  help  that.  The 
truth  is,  you  didn't  make  enough  of  her 
at  first,  Mr.  Gibson.  You  thought  the 
plum  would  tumble  into  your  mouth." 

This  did  seem  cruel  to  the  poor  man. 
From  the  first  day  in  which  the  project 
had  been  opened  to  him  by  Miss  Stan- 
bury, he  had  yielded  a  ready  acquies- 
cence,— in  spite  of  those  ties  which  he  had 
at  Heavitree, — and  had  done  his  very 
best  to  fall  into  her  views.  "  I  don't 
think  that  is  at  all  fair,  Miss  Stanbury," 
he  said,  with  some  tone  of  wrath  in  his 
voice. 

"It's  true,— quite  true.  You  always 
treated  her  as  though  she  were  some- 
thing beneath  you."  Mr.  Gibson  stood 
speechless,  with  his  mouth  open.  "So 
you  did.  I  saw  it  all.  And  now  she's 
had  spirit  enoudli  to  resent  it.  I  don't 
wonder  at  it ;  1  don't  indeed.  It's  no 
good  your  standing  there  any  longer. 
The  thing  is  done." 

Such  intolerable  ill-usage  Mr.  Gibson 
had  never  suffered  in  his  life.  Had  he 
been  untrue,  or  very  nearly  untrue,  to 
those  dear  girls  at  Heavitree  for  this? 
"  I  never  treated  her  as  anything  beneath 
me,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  Yes,  you  did.  Do  you  think  that  I 
don't  understand?  Haven't  I  eyes  in 
my  head,  and  ears  ?  I'm  not  deaf  yet, 
nor  blind.  But  there's  an  end  of  it.  If 
any  young  woman  ever  meant  anything, 
she  means  it.  The  truth  is,  she  don^t 
like  you." 

Was  ever  a  lover  despatched  in  so  un- 
courteous  a  way!  Then,  too,  he  had 
been  summoned  thither  as  a  lover,  had 
been  especially  encouraged  to  come  there 
as  a  lover,  had  been  assured  of  success 
in  a  peculiar  wa^,  had  had  the  plum  ac- 
tually offered  himl  He  had  done  all 
that  this  old  woman  had  bidden  him, — 
something,  indeed,  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  own  heart ;  he  had  been  told  that  the 
wife  was  ready  for  him ;  and  now,  be- 
cause this  foolish  young  woman  didn't 
know  her  own  mind, — this  was  Mr,  Gib- 
son's view  of  the  matter, — he  was  re- 
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yiled  and  abused,  and  told  that  he  had 
behaved  badly  to  the  ladv.  "  Miss  Stan- 
bury,"  he  said,  "I  think  that  you  are 
forgetting  yourself."  * "  Highty,  tighty  I" 
said  Miss  Stanbury.  "  Forgetting  my- 
self I  I  shan't  forget  you  in  a  hurrv, 
Mr.  Gibson." 

'*Nor  I  yon,   Miss  Stanbury.    Good 
morning,  Miss  Stanbury."    Mr.  Gibson, 


as  he  went  from  the  hall-door  into  the 
street,  shook  the  dust  off  his  feet,  and 
resolved  that  for  the  future  he  and  Miss 
Stanbury  should  be  two.  There  would 
arise  great  trouble  in  Exeter ;  but,  never- 
theless, he  and  Miss  Stanbury  must  be 
two.  He  could  justify  himself  in  no 
other  purpose  after  such  conduct  as  he 
had  received. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Seneca,  the  Roman  moralist,  found  fault 
with  a  patrician  lady  of  his  acquaintance 
for  wearing  a  whole  fortune  in  her  ears; 
not  meaning  to  insinuate  that  the  said 
ears,  like  pinky  Venus-shells,  were  a  for- 
tune in  themselves — ^for,  as  a  philoso- 
pher, he  was  above  such  fadaisea — but 
because  he  was  aghast  at  the  millions  of 
sesterces  represented  by  each  of  her 
pearl  eardrops.  The  taste  for  pearls  is 
of  very  great  antiquity,  but  it  is  remark- 
able that  they  are  mentioned  but  once 
in  the  Old  Testament,  viz.  in  Job  xxviii. 
1 8,  in  conj  unction  with  coral.  Solomon's 
merchant  navy  traded  to  Ormuzd  and 
Ind,  possibly  even  to  Ceylon;  yet, 
though  his  ships  are  recorded  to  have 
brought  back  consignments  of  ivory, 
apes,  and  peacocks,  and  doubtless  pre- 
cious stones  also,  we  hear  nothing  of 
pearls  in  the  enumeration  of  their  mas- 
ter's riches.  However,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament we  find  the  ''pearl  of  great 
price  "  employed,  as  an  image  famihar  to 
oriental  minds,  to  typify  something  of 
exceeding  beauty  and  value ;  and  in  after 
years,  throughout  the  flowery  language 
of  Eastern  poets  and  improvisatores, 
''fair  and  spotless  as  a  pearl"  became 
proverbial,  more  especially  in  reference 
to  the  unsullied  purity  of  virtue.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that  the  pearl-oysters 
of  Ceylon  or  the  Persian  Gulf  were  un- 
known to  Solomon  or  to  his  Phoenician 
ally,  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  whose  ships 
traded  far  and  wide,  and  possibly  round- 
ed the  Cape  of  Storms  centuries  before 
Vasco  di  Gama  renamed  it  the  "  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  "  on  his  way  to  India. 

Pearls  appear  to  have  been  known  at 
Rome  after  the  Jugurthine  War  (they 
are  still  found  off  the  Algerine  coast  at 


the  present  day),  but  it  was  not  until 
after  the  taking  of  Alexandria  that  they 
became  universally  fashionable  in  the 
imperial  city.  Previously  to  this,  how- 
ever, the  fame  of  the  pearls  of  Britain 
had  reached  the  ears  of  Julius  CsBsar  in 
Gaul;  nay,  Suetonius  declares  that  the 
cupidity  of  the  future  emperor,  who  had 
a  pretty  taste  for  gems  and  o^'e^«  de  luxe 
of  every  description,  was  the  main  in- 
ducement for  his  first  invasion  of  Britain, 
where  he  hoped  to  possess  himself  of 
some  of  these  pearly  treasures.  After 
the  occupation  of  Britain  by  the  Romans, 
we  find  Caesar  presenting  a  buckler,  in- 
crusted  with  Britannic  pearls,  to  Yenus 
Genetrix,  suspending  it  as  a  votive  offer- 
ing in  the  temple  of  that  goddess  at 
Rome.  Pliny  takes  care  to  mention 
that  the  inscription  recorded  their  Brit- 
ish origin  (this  alone  implies  that  orien- 
ial  pearls  must  have  been  already  well 
known),  and  he  rather  seems  to  dispar- 
age the  gift  on  that  account ;  but  the 
Roman  ladies  were  apparently  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  for  ioritannic  pearls 
speedily  became  the  rage,  and  enormous 
sums  were  given  for  choice  specimens 
by  the  fair  leaders  of  ton  at  Rome, 
Pompeii,  and  "  shining  "  Baise,  the  Biar- 
ritz of  imperial  Rome.  Antony,  or  as 
some  allege,  Agrippa,  brought  a  pearl 
from  Egypt  so  large  that,  cut  in  half,  it 
formed  a  pair  of  earrings  for  the  statue 
of  Venus  in  the  Pantheon ;  but  this  was 
of  course  an  oriental  or  an  African  gem. 
The  Roman  ladies  wore  pearls  in  their 
hair  and  on  various  parts  of  their  dress, 
even  on  the  straps  of  their  sandals,  as 
well  as  on  their  arms,  neck,  and  ears. 
In  the  latter  they  were  frequently  worn, 
as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  loosely  strung 
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together  in  separate  drops,  when  they 
were  termed  crotaiia^  or  castanet-pend- 
ants,  and  the  fair  wearers  took  a  childish 
delight  in  the  rattling  of  these  drops  as 
they  clicked  against  each  other  with 
every  movement  of  the  head.  Pliny  de- 
nounces the  new  "sensation"  very 
warmly,  complaining  that  the  malady 
had  reached  even  the  common  people, 
who  had  a  proverbial  saying  that  "  a 
pearl  worn  by  a  woman  in  public  is  as 
good  as  a  lictor  before  her."  He  further 
makes  mention  of  a  wedding-feast,  at 
which  LoUia  Paulina,  the  wife  of  Caligula, 
was  present,  covered  with  emeralds  and 
pearls  disposed  in  alternate  layers  and 
rows  on  her  head  and  hair,  woven  into 
WTcaths,  hanging  from  her  ears,  encir- 
cling her  neck,  arms,  and  fingers,  and 
decorating  every  part  of  her  dress.  He 
gravely  censures  this  prodigal  display, 
and  appraises  it  at  no  less  than  800,000/. 
of  our  money.  The  Britannic  pearls 
were  held  in  peculiar  estimation  by  these 
dainty  dames  for  their  pinky  hue  (at  the 
present  day  those  that  come  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  are  golden  yellow,  and  the 
Ceylon  specimens  mostly  white),  and 
the  oriental  ones  seem  for  a  time  to  have 
gone  more  or  less  out  of  fashion.  In 
reference  to  Britain,  Tacitus,  in  his  Ag- 
ricola^  mentions  that  pearls  of  a  "  tawny 
livid  color  "  were  frequently  thrown  up 
by  the  waves  on  its  shores,  and  then 
collected  by  the  islanders;  but  these, 
frona  the  description  of  the  tint,  were  in 
all  probability  bits  of  amber,  rounded 
and  polished  by  the  action  of  the  waves, 
such  as  may  be  picked  up  at  the  present 
day  after  any  great  storm  on  the  Nor- 
folk and  SiuSblk  coasts.  We  should 
note,  however,  that  Venerable  Bede, 
writing  some  centuries  later,  but  quot- 
ing apparently  from  Solinus,  says  that 
*'  excellent  pearls  are  found  in  the  Brit- 
ish seas,  various  in  color,  though  princi- 
pally white." 
Meantime,  in  the  prodigal  age  of  im- 

Eerial  Home,  while  the  husbands  spent 
alf  their  incomes  on  banquets  of  night- 
ingales' tongues  and  Kentish  oysters 
from  the  "  Rutupian  bottom,"  the  latter 
being  imported  at  fabulous  prices, — ^their 
wives,  as  Seneca  hints,  hung  the  other 
half  from  their  ears  in  the  shape  of  Brit- 
ish pearls.  Fashion,  no  less  than  histo- 
ry, proverbially  repeats  itself;  and  since 
gold  and  silver-dust  for  the  hair,  African 


cosmetics,  and  other  adventitious  aids  to 
beauty,  afler  being  a  crying  evil  in 
Juvenal's  days,  have  lately  returned  to 
us  in  full  force,  so  likewise  are  British, 
and  more  particularly  Scotch,  pearls 
daily  more  sought  after  by  the  fhir  sex. 
Even  Cleopatra's  extravagant  feat  of 
dissolving  a  costly  pearl  in  vinegar  and 
drinking  it  off  at  a  banquet,  had  its  ex- 
act parallel  in  England  during  Elizabeth's 
reign.  That  grave  and  otherwise  frugal 
citizen.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  is  said  to 
have  reduced  to  powder  a  pearl  valued 
at  15,000^.,  and  to  have  drunk  it  in  a 
glass  of  wine  to  the  health  of  her  Majes- 
ty, thereby  winning  his  wager  from  the 
Spanish  ambassador  as  to  which  of  them 
would  give  the  most  costly  dinner.  But 
the  material  for  this  ruinous  toast  was  in 
all  probability  like  its  Egyptian  proto- 
type, an  oriental  specimen. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  Scotch  pearls  were 
celebrated  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
for  their  size  and  beauty,  and  their  pecu- 
liar pink  hue  was  highly  esteemed  by 
foreign  ma^ates.  The  famous  hussar- 
jacket  of  Pnnce  Esterhazy,  entirely  cov- 
ered with  pearl  embroidery,  was  largely 
indebted  for  its  sheeny  splendor  to  Scot- 
tish pearls.  But  pearls  are  fragile  things 
to  nold,  and  at  court  festivities  the 
prince's  track  in  a  waltz  was  marked  by 
a  shower  of  pearls  scattered  profusely 
around  him ;  while  the  wear  and  tear 
incidental  to  donning  and  doffing  the 
precious  garment  was  a  small  fortune  to 
his  valet,  who  carefully  gathered  up  the 
cast-off  wealth  of  his  master  from  the 
dressing-room  floor. 

Kor  m  these  early  days  was  Ireland 
behindhand  in  contributing  gems  '^  rich 
and  rare"  from  her  loughs  and  streams. 
Many  beautiful  pearls  were  found  in  the 
rivers  of  Donegal  and  Mayo,  and  other 
districts  beyond  the  Pale ;  and  on  Octo- 
ber 13, 1688,  we  find  Sir  Robert  Read- 
ing corresponding  with  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety on  the  structure,  color,  and  so  forth 
of  the  Irish  pearls.  In  England,  the 
pearls  from  the  river  Irt  in  Cumberland, 
became  so  noted,  that  "fair  as  Irton 
pearls"  became  a  proverbial  byword  in 
the  north  country.  The  river  Conway, 
in  Wales,  was  also  famous ;  and  at  the 
present  day  the  fresh-water  mussels  are 
called  by  the  Welsh  countryfolk  "  deluge- 
shells,"  from  their  supposed  origin  in 
Noah's  flood.    Sir  R.  Wynne  presented 
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a  magnificent  pearl  from  the  Conway  to 
Catharine  of  Braganza,  queen  of  Charles 
II.,  and  it  still  figures  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal adornments  of  the  rojal  crown. 
Though  the  mania  for  native  pearls  seems 
to  have  partially  died  out  m  the  next 
half-century,  yet  between  1761  and  1764, 
pearls  to  the  value  of  10,000/.  were  sent 
to  London  from  the  rivers  Tay  and  Isla, 
then,  as  now,  the  principal  centre  of  the 
Scottish  pearl-fisheries.  But,  as  Mr.  Ber- 
tram justly  remai*ks,  the  trade  carried  on 
in  the  corresponding  three  years  of  the 
present  century  represents  far  more  than 
double  that  amount,  and  it  increases  every 
year.  We  owe  the  revival  of  this  an- 
cient industry  to  the  discernment  and 
enterprising  spirit  of  a  foreign  dealer  in 
gems  at  Edinburgh,  who,  having  occa- 
sionally met  with  tine  pearls  said  to  come 
from  the  Scotch  rivers,  was  so  attracted 
bv  their  size  and  beauty,  that  he  resolv- 
ed to  collect  them  in  a  systematic  way, 
by  travelling  through  the  country  and 
buying-up  all  the  good  specimens  he 
could  find.  This  stimulated  the  search 
for  more ;  and  the  visits  of  the  foreign 
gentleman,  who  gave  such  good  prices, 
soon  sent  man,  woman,  and  child  into 
the  lochs  and  streams,  groping  for  mus- 
sels and  prizing  them  open  in  search  of 
their  occasional  precious  contents.  On 
the  classic  banks  of  "bonnie  Doon," 
which  at  one  time  had  a  good  reputation 
for  its  pearls,  the  mussel-hunt  grew  so 
keen  among  the  Ayrshire  folk  after  the 
jeweler's  visit,  that  it  became  locally 
^nown  as  "  the  pearl-fever."  Nor  is  it 
surprising  that  the  epidemic  should  be 
catching,  when  we  learn  that  in  1863  the 
wages  paid  by  him  to  those  employed  in 
pearl-fishing  on  his  account  exceeded 
150/.  a  month,  while  there  were  besides 
many  other  fishers  who  traded  indepen- 
dently, making  a  very  comfortable  living 
by  an  occupation  which  involved  no  cap- 
ital and  comparatively  slight  exertion. 
The  mussels  are  usually  found  in  the 
clearer  parts  of  the  stream;  and  if  lying 
too  deep  to  be  reached  by  the  hand,  are 
easily  captured  by  inserting  a  stick  be- 
tween the  gaping  shells,  which  instantly 
close  upon  it,  and  both  are  drawn  up  to- 
gether. It  would  seem  that,  on  an  av- 
erage, one  mussel  in  every  100  or  130 
contains  a  pearl,  though  this  is  of  course 
a  variable  calculation.  Mr.  Unger  was 
rewarded  for  his  spirited  exertions  by 


gradually  collecting  a  large  number  of 
remarkably  fine  specimens,  which  com- 
manded prices  varying  from  51,  to  60/.  ; 
and  titled,  nay  even  roj&l  ladies,  caught 
the  infection,  and  eagerly  sought  after 
these  Scottish  gems.  Their  fame  soon 
^read  to  the  Continent,  especially  to 
France,  where  the  Empress  Eugenie,  her- 
self on  one  side  of  Scottish  extraction, 
possesses  a  spendid  necklace  formed  en- 
tirely of  Scottish  pearls.  More  recently 
foreign  agents  have  appeared  in  the 
north  in  quest  of  these  gems,  and  the 
trade  waxes  brisker  than  ever.  Nay, 
even  the  Australians,  bent  upon  acclima- 
tization projects,  are  anxious  to  import 
the  pearl-mussel  to  their  rivers.  Nor  is 
the  fishery  confined  to  the  Tay,  the  Doon, 
or  the  Isla.  Other  streams,  such  as  the 
Clyde,  Earn,  Teith,  Ythan,  Forth,  Ac, 
yield  a  fair  quota  of  pearly  treasure,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  their  beds. 
There  are  four  species  of  fresh-water 
mussels  in  the  British  islands,  of  which  the 
usual  fluviatile  sort  {Alasmodon  marga- 
ritifera)  does  not  object  to  ahabitat  among 
rocks  and  stones ;  whereas  its  cousin  {Ano- 
don  cj/aneus),  of  a  larger  size  and  more 
homely  exterior,  prefers  the  muddy  ooze  of 
lake-bottoms,  or  the  sandy  reaches  of  our 
wider  and  more  placid  streams.  Loch  Tay 
is  also  very  prolific  in  mussels ;  and'thelate 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane  had  a  fine  col- 
lection of  pearls  gathered  from  its  waters. 
The  partial  laying  dry  of  Loch  Venna- 
cher,  m  constructing  a  sluice  for  the  Glas- 
gow water- works,  revealed  a  great  quan- 
tity of  mussels,  wherein  many  fine  pearls 
were  found  by  the  laborers.  This  inci- 
dent suggested  to  Mr.  Unger  the  idea  of 
systematically  dredging  this  and  other 
lochs,  and  of  examining  their  beds  by 
means  of  diving  apparatus :  but  the  mud- 
dy nature  of  their  bottoms  proved  a 
great  bar  to  success ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  experiment  did  not  reward  his  ex- 
plorations. We  regret,  moreover,  to  hear 
that,  as  was  the  case  with  the  marine 
pearl-fisheries  of  Ceylon  for  many  years, 
several  of  the  Scottish  streams  are  nearly 
exhausted  of  their  mussels  by  over-fish- 
ing ;  and  unless  the  reformed  ^Parliament 
furnishes  us  with  a  "  Pearl-mussel  Act," 
there  is  some  danger  of  these  moUusks  be- 
coming extinct  in  a  few  years. 

The  origin  of  pearls  was  a  subject  of 
much  speculation  in  ancient  times,  and 
still   provojces    considerable   discussion 
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and  difference  of  opinion  among  zoolo-  But  to  return  to  the  formation  of 
gists.  The  ancients  fabled  that  they  were  pearls.  Modern  naturalists,  after  much 
originally  drops  of  rain  or  dew,  which  patient  investigation,  generally  ascribe 
fallmg  into  the  half  opened  shells  were  their  origin  to  an  irritation  produced  by 
converted  by  the  animal  into  pearls  by  the  intrusion  of  some  foreign  body,  such 
some  occult  process  of  nature,  "  plastic  as  a  grain  of  sand  or  grit  into  the  shell 
force,"  or  what  not.  This  theory  is  or  body  of  the  moUusk ;  this  particle  be- 
gravely  advanced  by  Pliny,  who  in  his  coming  in  due  time,  by  a  pathological 
chapter  on  pearl-oysters  avers  further,  process,  covered  over  with  a  calcareous 
that  pink  pearls  are  produced  only  upon  secretion  deposited  thereon  in  successive 
sunny  days,  while  the  duU-hued  speci-  layers  or  lamellations. 
mens  are  due  to  a  cloudy  sky,  &c.  Di-  The  late  Professor  Quekett  subjected 
oscorides,  who  ought  to  have  known  a  sea-pearl  to  microscopic  examination, 
better,  seems  to  incline  to  the  same  and  found  the  nucleus  to  be  a  minute 
opinion,  faute  de  mieux.  Moore  poeti-  portion  of  steel,  probably  from  its  posi- 
cally  alludes  to  the  theory  in  the  well-  tion  part  of  the  blade  of* an  oyster-knife, 
known  lines :  which  having  chipped  off  in  a  vain  at- 

-  And  precious  the  tear  as  the  rain  from  the  sky  *^°^P^  ^^  ^f,^"  the  oyster   had  been  coat- 

Which  turns  into  pearls  as  it  faUsin  the  sea/  ^d  over  with  pearly  matter  by  the  mol- 

lusk.    The  exact  chemical  composition 

In  connection  with  Pliny's  statement  of  this  secretion,  termed  nacre  by  zoo- 

that  the  deep-sea  pearl-oysters  are  ac-  logists,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  as- 

companied    by    sea-dogs,    who  act   as  certained,  but  its  calcareous  origin  would 

their    faithful    guards,    Procopius   {De  account  for  Cleopatra's  pearl  being  so 

JBello  Pers,  b.  i.  c.  14)  tells  a  whimsical  easily  soluble  in  vmegar.    The  material 

story.    He  avers  that  the  sea-dogs  [qy.  is  deposited  in  irregular  layers,  ovierlap 

dog  fish  ?]   are  great  admirers    of   the  ping  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that 

pearl-fish,  and  follow  them  out  to  sea:  the  edges    of   the    successive  nacreous 

that  when  the  sea-dogs  are  pressed  by  coats  present,  when  highly  magnified, 

hunger,  they  go  in  quest  of  prey,  and  shai'ply-serrated  outlines;    audit  is  not 

then  return  to  the  vicinity  of  the  oysters  improbable  that  to  this  irregularity  of 

and  gaze  upon  them.    Now,  a  certain  deposition  pearls  are  indebted  for  their 

fisherman    had   noticed    these  platonic  peculiar  sheeny  lustre.    They  are  usually 

loves  of  pearl-oyster  and  sea-dogs,  and  found  between  the  mantle  or  shell  secre- 

watching  his  opportunity  when  the  mol-  ting  membrane  and  the  shell  itself;  but 

lusk  was  deprived  of  its  faithful  sentry,  they  also  not  unfrequently  occur  loose 

who  was  absent  for  a  while  in  search  of  in  the  viscera  or  muscles  of  the  animal, 

food,  pounced  upon  the  defenceless  oyster.  Those  of  a  perfectly  spherical  fonn  are 

and  made  for  tne  shore  with  his  prize,  seldom  met  with  except  loose  in  the 

But  the  sea-dog,  having  taken  a  hasty  interior  of  the  mollusk ;  and  those  which 

meal,  hurried  back  on  me  fins  of  love  to  adhere  to  the  shell,  being  irregular  in 

the  vicinity  of  his  beloved,  arriving  just  shape  and  less  uniform  in  color,  are  pro- 

in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  retreat-  bably  prominences  or  protuberances  of 

ing  robber.      Before  the  latter  could  the  shell  covered  over   with  nacreous 

reach  the  shore  he  was  overtaken  by  the  matter  rather  then  true  pearls.      Other 

sea-dog,  and  a  fierce  struggle  ensued  for  zoologists  have  indeed  held  (with  Ter- 

the  pearl-fish.    Finding  himself  getting  tuUian  of  old,  who  calls  them  '^maladies 

the  worst  of  it,  the  fisherman  made  a  of  shell-fish,  or  warts  "),  that  they  orig- 

last  effoi-t,  and  threw  the  pearl-fish  high  inate  in  a  diseased  condition  of  the  fish, 

and  dry  on  the  strand,  whereupon  he  which  may  not  in  all  cases  be  aware  of 

was  at  once   "  torn  in  pieces  "  (see  Pro-  the  presence  of  the  foreign  body  within 

copius)  by  its  infuiiated  protector.    XJn-  its  frame.     The  latter  theory  is  some- 

luckily  we  are  not  informed  whence  Pro-  what  at  variance  with  the  speculations 

copius  deiived  this  extraordinary  legend,  of  a  recent  writer,  who  stands  up  stoutly 

which,  as  a  traveller's  tale,  combining  for  the  intelligence  and  aesthetic  develop- 

the  poetic  with  the  popular-^scientific  ele-  ment  of  the  oyster,  which,  as  he  declares, 

ment,  throws  the  fictions  of  Herodotus  is  possessed  of  a  heart,  and  is  perchance 

and  Strabo  completely  into  the  shade.  not  insensible  to  the  tender  passion ! 
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Ail  to  the  color  of  pearls,  there  has 
alwxjB  existed  great  diversity  of  opinion. 
Sir  Robert  Reading,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Royal    Society,    apparently     attribates 
their  hue  to  the  central  node  or  nucleus, 
affirming  that  pearls,  if  once  of  a  dark 
tint,  will  never  clear.      But  his  theory 
has  been  completely  upset  by  recent  in- 
vestigations,   specimens     having    been 
founa  both  in  Scotland    and   Ireland, 
white  without,  but  perfectly  dark  with- 
in ;  and  pearls  discolored  by  age  have 
been  sometimes  restored  by  skilfully  re- 
moving the  outer  layer  of  nacre  alto- 
gether.  Linneeus  satisfactorily  proved  by 
a  series  of  experiments  on  the  fresh- water 
mussel  of  Sweden,  that  irritation,  result- 
ing, as  we  have  said  before,  in  a  patholo- 
gical process  of  nature,  is  the  primary 
origin  of  the  pearl  being  formed.     Pie 
suggested  a  plan  to  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment of  boring  holes  through  the  shell, 
and  introducing  a  wire  having  minute 
grains  of  sand  fixed  thereon  between 
the  shell  and  the  fish.    His  plan  succeed- 
ed so  far  as  to  reward  him  with  pearls 
to  the  value  of  450/.,  but  proving  unre- 
munerative  as  a  commercial  venture  on 
any  large  scale,  it  was  finally  abandoned. 
The  industrious  Chinese  have  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  breeding  pearl-mussels 
in  tanks,  and,  following  the  same  theory 
as  that  propounded  by  Linnseus,  of  intro- 
ducing wires  within  the  shell  to  which 
small  shot  or  spherical  pieces  of  shell 
are  afiSxed.    They  do  not,  however,  bore 
the  shell  of  the  mussel,  but  gently  forc- 
ing open  the  valves,  introduce  the  wire 
through  the  opening  into  the  interior. 
At  the  end  of  a  year,  the  particles  so  intro- 
duced  are  found  covered  over  with  a 
perfect  coat  of  nacreous  matter,  and  if 
left  untouched  for  a  year  or  two  more, 
the  object  so  coated  over  can  hardly  be 
distinguished     from     genuine     pearls. 
Sometimes,  small  clay  figures  are  insert- 
ed, which  in  process  of  time  become 
similarly    overlaid    with    nacre.      We 
might  suggest  to  zoologists  the  possibil- 
ity of  repeating  these  experiments  with 
some  of  the  Scottish  pearl  mussels,  which 
are  identical  with  the  Lapland  species  of 
Linnseus,  and  which  could  Easily  be  kept 
in  enclosed  spaces  traversed  by  running 
water. 

But  after  the  nearly  universal  belief 
that  the  nucleus  of  pearls  is  generally  a 
particle  of  sand  or  grit  accidentally  lodg. 


ed  within  the  shell,  the  patient  and 
straightforward  researches  of  an  able 
practical  naturalist,  Mr.  Robert  Garner, 
of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  have  now  almost 
conclusively  set  at  rest  the  question  of 
their  origin  and  formation.  Fmding  that 
the  shore  mussels  near  the  estuary  of  the 
Conway  were  collected  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district  not  only  for  food  and 
bait,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  an  opaque 
pearl  which  they  occasionally  contained, 
he  submitted  some  pearl-bearing  speci- 
mens  of  these  mussels,  as  well  as  of  the 
true  fresh-water  species  {Alasmodon 
or  Unio  margaritiferd)  from  Llanwrwst 
and  Bettws-y-coed,  higher  up  the  river, 
to  a  careful  dissection  and  microscopic 
examination.  We  give  the  result  in  his 
own  words,  extracted  from  his  very 
agreeable  Holiday  of  a  Naturalist, 

"  They  {i.e.  the  pearls)  are  due  to  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  presence,  in  the 
mantle  or  shell-secreting  envelope  of  the 
animal,  of  a  minute  parasite,  a  Distomus. 
Sometimes  a  little  dark  shelly  matter, 
like  the  interior  of  the  shell,  is  first  de- 
posited, but  with  the  distomus  within. 
Sometimes  the  parasite  may  be  obtained 
with  pearly  plates  adhering  to  it,  or  seen 
within  a  thin  covering  of  pearly  matter, 
or  extracted  entire  from  the  pearly  case. 
Occasionally,  however,  a  pearl  may  be 
less  than  the  parasite,  and  sometimes 
pearly  prominences  are  to  be  seen  within 
the  valves,  especially  towards  the  pos- 
terior extremities ;  these  may  be  due  to 
other  less  common  causes  of  irritation, 
but  especially  to  a  parasitical  mite 
{Atax):' 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
this  apparently  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  formation  of  pearls  mentioned  with 
the  prominence  it  deserves ;  and  it  should 
suggest  to  naturalists  the  expediency  of 
subjecting  pearls  from  other  localities  in 
Britain  as  well  as  these  found  in  the  ori- 
ental pearl-oyster  (Avicula  margariti" 
/era)  to  more  careful  dissection  and  mi- 
croscopic examination.  This  solution 
would  explain  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
pearls  in  the  viscera  or  muscles  of  the 
animal,  where  minute  parasites  or  entozoa 
would  be  more  likely  than  chance  bits  of 
sand  or  grit  to  effect  a  permanent  lodg- 
ment. Mr.  Oarner  does  not  mention 
whether  the  specimens  he  examined  were 
generally  spherical,  or  whether  they  par- 
took of  the  irregular  shape  which  so  fre- 
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quently  cbaracterizes  the  pearls  attached 
to  the  shell  itself. 

It  will  be  a  carious  instance  of  the  re- 
volving cycle  of  fashion,  should  our  Brit- 
ish pearls  again  rise  so  far  in  estimation 
as  to  cause  the  marine  treasures  of  Bah- 
rein, Manaar,  and  Condatchy  to  be 
slighted  in  comparison,  and  should  Occi- 


dent instead  of  Orient  pearls  be  quoted 
as  typical  of  unsullied  beauty  and  purity 
Be  this  as  it  may,  to  all  the  pearl-fishers 
of  Doon,  Tay,  and  sister  streams,  we  cor- 
dially address  the  kelpie's  words  which 
so  perturbed  the  sacristan  of  Melrose  as 
he  rode  the  water — 

'^"Good  luck  to  your  fishing!" 


-♦- 


London  TlmoA. 
THE  WORKS  AT  JERUSALEM. 


The  tqpographists  and  archaeologists 
of  the  world  have  doubtless  perused 
with  deep  interest  the  letters  from  Cap- 
tain Wilson  and  Lieutenant  Warren 
which  from  time  to  time  have  appeared 
in  your  columns  on  this  subject,  and 
which  many  newspapers  in  other  coun- 
tries have  but  reproduced.  Though 
Jerusalem  is  now  more  than  it  has  been 
for  centuries  a  focus  of  inquiry  for  the 
student  and  of  interest  for  thousands  of 
Moslems,  and  for  all  Christians  and  Jews 
who  read  their  Bibles,  yet  there  has 
been  undoubtedly  a  dull  apathy  about 
the  whole  subject  which  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for,  and  which  is  only  now  be- 
ing removed  by  what  you  have  published 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  bringing  again  to 
light  at  least  an  image  of  the  magnificent 
grandeur  of  the  Holy  City  in  ancient 
days.  Four  weeks  spent  iu  diligent 
work  among  the  ruins  here  have  shown 
me  that  to  see  them  properly  would 
need  as  many  months  of  energetic  inves- 
tigation; but,  as  most  travellers  here 
have  only  a  limited  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  and  a  brief  time  to  enlarge 
their  knowledge,  it  may  be  for  the  ben- 
efit of  new  tourists — and  they  are  now 
arriving  in  batches  of  20  at  a  time — to 
be  told  what  can  be  very  well  seen  oven 
in  a  single  day. 

For  this  purpose  Lieutenant  Warren 
meets  us  in  the  morning  early,  clad  in  a 
blouse  of  genuine  mud  color,  and  a  ser- 
geant of  Engineers  carries  long  tapers 
for  our  dark  promenade.  Down  the 
mouth  of  a  square  shaft  a  rope  ladder 
is  lowered  until  the  brown  bare  legs  of 
a  swarthy  native  from  Siloam  can  stand 
on  the  upper  end.  One  by  one  our 
party  lessens  on  the  surface  as  each 
disappears  underground,  and  our  last 
glimpse  of  the  upper  world  rests  upon 
;   New  Series-  Vou  X.  No  6 


two  enormous  stones  in  the  massive  wall 
of  Moriah,  and  which,  by  their  curved* 
edge  projecting,  show  that  once  an  arch 
was  there.  Dr.  Robinson  was  the  first 
traveller  to  remark  this,  so  it  is  called 
"Robinson's  Arch,"  and  we  are  going 
down  50  feet  below  the  present  surface 
to  see  what  can  be  found  below  of  this 
old  bridge  at  once  hidden  and  protected 
by  the  debris  of  centuries. 

The  hole  we  are  in  is  like  a  well,  but 
it  is  lined  with  strong  planks,  and  at  the 
dark  bottom  our  passage  is  through  an 
opening  as  if  into  a  kitchen  grate,  where 
we  grope  on  all  fours,  with  a  hard  knock 
on  the  head  now  and  then,  bending 
sideways  too,  as  well  as  up  and  down, 
until  suddenly  the  roof  becomes  rugged 
and  crooked,  indescribably  contorted  by 
angles,  all  of  them  the  comers  of  well- 
cut  stone.  For  here  we  are  in  the  con- 
fused heap  of  huge  voussoira  or  arch- 
stones  which,  once  high  in  the  air, 
spanned  gracefully  the  rocky  vale 
between  Zion  and  the  Temple.  At  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  Tftus  parleyed  with 
the  Jews  across  this  gorge,  and  then 
these  stones  were  hurled  down  here,  and 
with  what  a  crash  I  Upon  them,  hidden 
by  their  own  ruin,  new  buildings  arose 
and  gardens  flourished.  These  also 
were  laid  low,  and  on  the  desolate 
mounds  the  present  houses  stand.  The 
Jerusalem  we  see  to-day  is  not  the  real 
Jerusalem.  That  is  buried  under  50  feet 
of  wreck  and  confusion,  but  in  its  forced 
silence  somehow  it  speaks  eloquently, 
bidding  the  Christian  and  the  Jew  to 
heave  its  burden  off,  to  open  the  dark  to 
light  and  air,  and  to  read  in  the  covered 
relics  the  story  of  past  times.  Therefore 
we  look  up  and  around  on  these  old 
stones,  and  seem  to  listen  with  an  inquir- 
ing gaze,  for  nothing  of  their  rich  bold 
89 
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maBonry  has  been  spoilt  by  this  turmoil 
above.  Old  as  they  are,  we  notice 
among  them  one  stone  below  the  rest, 
and  yet  more  hoary  than  the  others.  It 
is  part  of  a  still  more  ancient  bridge 
across  the  rocky  cleft,  which  then  was 
steep  at  the  sides,  but  now  is  filled  up 
by  dark  silence.  David  in  former  days 
may  have  marched  over  here.  Certainly 
many  kings  and  prophets  after  him 
have  trod  upon  these  stones. 

Tanks,  cisterns,  aqueducts,  pave- 
ments, here  open  to  us  underground. 
Once  we  have  got  down  we  can  scan  by 
the  magnesium  li^ht  a  subterranean  city, 
,the  real  city  of  Jerusalem,  The  labor 
of  building  this,  and  of  now  mining  into 
it  when  buried,  is  forgotten  in  wonder 
as  we  gaze  on  the  silent  relics  or  wan- 
der about  the  caverns  echoing  a  hollow 
voice.  But  for  this  we  must  be  agile, 
like  cats  or  monkeys,  and  follow  Mr. 
Warren  complacently  crawling  on  his 
back  through  a  dark  crevice.  Another 
great  arch,  called  Wilson's,  also  now 
buried,  may  be  visited  without  such 
gymnastics.  This  also  spanned  the  same 
valley,  and  the  rock- cut  passage  for 
troops  may  lie  followed  as  it  winds 
among  ample  halls,  until  we  are  sud- 
denly barred  by  the  walls  of  a  modern 
house,  which  is  an  end  terribly  prosaic 
for  a  romantic  journey. 

Here  we  are  reminded  of  the  numer- 
ous and  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
before  even  one  excavation  of  this  kind 
can  be  made  in  Jerusalem,  and  of  the 
many  different  people  with  whom  Lieu- 
tenant Warren  has  to  deal    First,  there 
is  the  Supreme  Government,  then  the 
local  Pasha,  the  Pope,  the  Patriarch,  or 
Archbishop  of  Christian  sects,  the  Rabbi 
and  Moslem  too,  the  owners  of  the  soil, 
the  military,  the  tenants  of  the  houses, 
the  surrounding  neighbors,  the  Consuls 
of  various  Powers,  the  excellent  ser- 
geants and  corporals  of  English  Engi- 
neers, the  native  wor]^men,  and,  finally, 
t'le  British  public,  who,  perhaps,  expect 
that  we  should  find  at  once,  and  m  a 
city  twenty  times  razed  and  as  many 
times  pillaged    and    harried    when  in 
rains,  fine  marble  statues  or  golden  cen- 
sers, or  even  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Bible.    Relics  such  as  these  are,  how- 
ever, to  be  found  chiefly  in  tombs  or  other 
sacred  spots,  and  it  is  precisely  there 
that  prejudice  or  allowable  sentiment 


opposes  to  our  search  a  barrier  harder 
than  porphyry.  Even  through  these 
difficulties  many  curiosities  have  been 
sent  to  England  by  Lieutenant  Warren, 
and  nine  cases  of  those  newly  found  will 
be  shipped  in  the  steamer  with  me. 
Still  these  arc  not  the  main  object  of  our 
search,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  larger  and  more  philosophic  design 
of  our  explorations  will  always  be  more 
appreciated  by  those  who  come  here  and 
see  what  has  been  uncovered  than  by 
those  who  are  at  home  and  who  see  only 
the  sculptures,  pottery,  or  numismatic 
lore  incidentally  obtained  and  brought 
back  to  England. 

Impressed  more  than  ever  with  the 
importance,  the  extent,   difficulty,   and 
interest  of  the  work,  its  necessary  ex- 
pense and  permanent  value,  we  climb 
again  up  the  rope  ladder.    Daylight  re- 
gained seems  bright,  cheerful,  and  warm, 
but  somehow  too  garish  also.     No  mind 
worth  having  but  must  have  been  stirred 
deeply  by    the    sudden    scene    below. 
The  thoughts  down  there  are  now  like 
the   dream  of  a  past  night,  when  we 
awake  to  a  common  workday  morning, 
and  soon  the  calm  Moslem  with  his  bare 
legs  rolls  up  the  ladder  in  a  pile  upon 
his  back  as  we  follow  down  the  valley 
to  "Job's  Well/'     Near  this  Mri  War- 
ren once  wriggled  through  a  dark  hole 
in  the  rock  and  opened  up  a  splendid 
tunnel.    At  each  200  feet  are  long  slop- 
ing  stairs  from  this  to  the  ground  above. 
Through  each  of  these,  now  ftilly  oi>ened, 
we  can  look  down  and  almost  see  the 
clear  water  which  runs  rippling  at  the 
bottom,  coming  whence  no  man  can  tell, 
but  it  wells  up  plentifully  at  the  end, 
and  then  runs  along  the  valley  till  the 
roots  of  thirsty  olive-trees  lap  it  up  dry, 
and  you  may  ride  on  for  hours  below  in 
the  course  of  "  the  brook  Kidron "  only 
upon  hot  stones  bleached  white  in  the 
sun. 

A  little  farther  up  this  valley  we  look 
into  a  deep  cave  where  the  Virgin's 
fountain  is  running  in  smooth  pools  of 
rock.  A  network  of  water  channels 
was  once  under  Jerusalem,  perhaps  not 
less  wonderful  than  the  towers  and  pin- 
nacles and  palaces  in  the  daylight  above. 
Few  men  have  dared  to  follow  Mr. 
Warren  in  the  amphibious  tour  of  the 
Jerusalem  watercourses.  In  this  one, 
for  instance,  the  water  comes  first  from 
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the  Pool  of  Siloam,  and  it  swells  up  high 
at  uncertain  moments  as  you  squeeze 
through  a  passage  in  the  dark,  wet  up 
to  the  shoulders,  and  where  the  chin 
must  be  raised  at  ^'  high  tide "  to  keep 
nose  and  mouth  from  being  filled.  Mr. 
Warren,  indeed,  seems  to  have  a  sub- 
terranean turn  of  mind,  and  it  is  fortu- 
nate when  one's  duty  and  one's  inclina- 
tion are  both  in  the  same  direction. 
To-day  we  were  privately  visiting  the 
Haram  enclosure,  where  the  level  sward 
of  green  is  gorgeous  with  spring  flowers 
in  bouquets  nere  and  there  round  the  old 
pillars  or  marble  blocks.  Suddenlv  Mr. 
Warren  resolves  to  raise  one  particular 
stone  of  these,  and  ropes,  levers,  and 
ladders  were  speedily  at  work.  The  old 
Sheikh  of  the  Temple  Area  (a  sort  of 
Moslem  Dean  and  Chapter  in  one  man), 
intensely  bigoted,  but  outwardly  com- 
plying, Sits  restless  on  the  grass,  now 
and  then  groaning  deeply,  as  he  sees  the 
Englishman  disappear  into  a  great  cav- 
ern, the  last  of  the  cisterns  examined 
in  this  hollow-sounding,  grassy  square. 
After  measuring  this  belo\V^,  by  swing- 
ing to  and  fro  on  a  rope  in  the  hollow 
gloom  fitfully  lit  up  by  his  magnesium 
light,  Mr.  Warren  entered  a  small  hole 
in  the  turf  above,  where  one  could 
scarcely  expect  a  terrier  to  go  in,  taking 
leave  of  us  all,  with  a  good-humored 
joke  to  the  anxious  Sheikh,  who  forced 
a  grim  sraile  into  his  face,  evidently  half- 
fearing,  half-worshipping  the  mysterious 
intruder  he  was  set  to  watch.  After 
all,  a  touch  of  craziness  insures  respect 
among  these  Moslems,  and  oilen  I  found 
myself  that  the  Arabs  dared  not  injure 
the  being  who  could  float  in  a  boat 
alone.  After  20  minutes  of  suspense  we 
heard  a  cheerful  "  Hallo ! "  far  off*  and 
in  a  totally  unexpected  direction,  and 
there  was  Mr.  Warren  erect  again  on 
the  surface  some  hundred  yards  away, 
having  traversed  a  new  passage  under 
the  grass  in  total  darkness,  and  creep- 
ing on  his  side.  A  bit  of  magnesium 
was  given  to  the  grave  Sheikh  in  re- 
ward for  his  easy  guardianship.  The 
old  man  took  it  like  a  child,  and 
thanked  the  giver,  but  with  a  more  au- 
dible groan. 

Next  we  can  enter  a  shaft  near  the 
"Golden  Gate"  of  the  Temple,  where 
two  beautiful  arches  in  the  exterior  wall 
mark  the  exact  spot  at  which  the  Mos- 


lems are  sure  the  "Nazarenes"  must 
one  day  enter  the  Holy  City  finally  to 
conquer  all. 

What  management  and  diplomacy  had 
to  be  used  to  open  a  shaft  in  such  a 
place!  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  the 
Turk  should  refuse  a  stranger  leave  to 
dig  quite  close  to  his  cherished  sanctum. 
Even  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  so  valu- 
able a  co-operator  on  the  committee  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  would 
be  reluctant  to  allow  a  Turkish  officer 
of  Engineers  to  dig  by  the  east  but- 
tresses of  Westminster  Abbey.  So  we 
enter  the  shaft  in  the  Valley  of  Jehosh- 
aphat  with  a  piquant  cuiiosity,  and  deep 
down  it  ^oes  through  acres  of  shingle 
and  rubbish,  scattered  here  thick  for 
ages,  till  our  feet  are  in  the  very  rock 
itself  where  Solomon's  builders  laid 
their  huge  stones  noiselessly.  A  gallery 
from  this  for  10  ft.  finds  the  rock  surface 
sloping  upwards.  In  five  minutes,  by 
the  aid  of  a  few  sketches  and  sections, 
we  can  picture  to  the  mind  that  noble 
and  sheer  cliff*,  which  is  here  as  grand 
as  ever,  but  only  covered  by  the  dusty 
heaps  we  see  outside.  Weeks  must  be 
spent,  though,  in  mining  by  steps  along 
this  rocky  steep.  At  any  moment  the 
pickaxe  may  strike  on  a  hewn-out  gate- 
way. Already,  while  I  write,  it  has  dis- 
closed a  mysterious  pillar,  pendent  and 
deftly  marked  by  signs ;  and  as  each 
spadeful  of  brown  earth  is  dug  away  the 
hopes  are  raised  of  some  jong-lost  in- 
scription being  uncovered  while  we 
stoop  with  pale  candles  to  spy  out  what 
is  at  once  so  old  and  so  new. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  sights  like  this  can 
be  seen  only  on  the  spot.  We  cannot 
bring  home  to  England  the  uncovered 
rock  of  Moriah.  By  raking  over  the 
debris  of  centuries  once  more,  no  doubt 
there  would  be  numerous  relics  found 
which  might  be  portable,  and  being 
shown  in  London  would  stimulate  the 
generosity  of  friends  who  listen  with 
apathy  now  to  descriptions  of  what  is 
doing  here  for  the  discovery  of  Jerusalem 
itself,  rather  than  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
Jews.  These  detached  relics  and  the 
debris  which  entombs  them  are  the  very 
things  which  must  be  barred  out,  and  fo 
are  concealed  at  present  by  the  wood 
lining  of  the  shaft  which  is  sunk  through 
them  all  to  get  into  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  the  great  buildings  as  they  stood. 
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Many  visitors,  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  descend  these  shafts  during  the 
travellers'  season.  Ladies  can  be  lowered 
down  in  chairs.  Strong  ropes  are  used  for 
safety  when  the  timid  might  be  nei-vous 
on  the  ladder  alone,  and  large  parties  at 
a  time,  even  thrice  in  a  day,  have  the 
benefit  of  Lieutenant  Warren's  kind  and 
valuable  explanations  by  candle-light,  so 
that  gradually  there  will  be  interest 
excited  on  this  subject  among  intelligent 
people  everywhere.  But  the  earth  we 
dig  in  is  often  so  insecure  that  it  would 
instantly  collapse  if  without  support,  and 
the  wood  required  for  this  is  so  expensive 
here  that  the  frames  of  timber  cannot  be 
spared  from  constant  successive  employ- 
ment in  other  shafts.  Therefore,  many  of 
the  most  curious  galleries  opened  up  have 
had  to  be  filled  again,  and  only  their  re- 
cords remain  in  picture  and  photoj^raph 
and  the  memories  of  travellers.  Many 
shafts,  again,  are  sunk  with  only  negative 
results,  and  after  weeks  of  toil,  amid  dan- 
ger, and  at  great  expense,  it  is  discovered 
simply  that "  nothing  is  there."  But  this 
"nothing"  is  like  the  cipher  among 
figures.  Some  day,  perhaps  even  to- 
morrow, the  appropriate  integer  will  be 
discovered  which  converts  the  cipher, 
useless  by  itself,  into  the  record  of  an 
important  discovery,  like  a  0  read  with  9 
before  it,  instantly  becoming  nearly  100. 
Of  course  I  am  not  now  epitomizing  what 
has  been  explored  above  ground  or  below 
by  the  committee,  but  what  can  be  seen 
even  in  a  brief  visit  to  the  dark  beneath. 
Besides  much  in  the  Holy  City,  much  has 
been  most  carefully  examined  in  country 
parts,  and  the  map  of  Palestine,  so  long 
imperfect,  is  now  being  corrected  or  com- 
pleted. Each  traveller  who  has  the  ob- 
ject at  heart  may  add,  as  many  do,  to  the 
gradual  but  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
land,  the  buildings,  the  manners,  the 
plants,  the  animals,  the  climate,  and  the 
former  life  that  belong  to  this  country. 
Some  who  are  far  off  can  help  by  their 
purses,  others  by  their  pencil  or  their  pen, 
and  even  the  canoeman  by  his  paddle. 
But,  after  all  our  walks  by  daylight 
among  the  inexhaustible  ruins  ,  above 
ground,  there  is  still  the  conviction 
abiding  that  the  roots  of  our  problem 
are  in  the  deep  below,  and  that  much  of 
it  must  be  solved  by  candle-light. 

It  is  hard  exercise,  but  healthful  and 
appetizing,  to  climb  up  and  down  these 


shafts;  yet  we  may  include  in  our  day's 
work  a  visit  to  shaft  62,  its  number 
telling  how  many  others  must  be  left; 
unseen.  This  goes  straight  through  the 
rubbish  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
old  wall  of  Jerusalem.  Above  us,  rising 
proudly  still,  is  the  ancient  angle  of  the 
Temple  area,  which  overhangs  the  valley 
steep  below,  200  feet.  Most  likely  it  was 
on  tnis,  or  on  a  pinnacle  near,  that  our 
Lord  was  placed  in  his  threefold  temp- 
tation. Even  now  the  wall  is  70  ft.  high 
above  ground,  the  most  expressive  fea- 
ture of  the  Holy  City  seen  from  without 
in  the  profile  of  Jerusalem.  At  a  depth 
of  nearly  90  ft.  below  the  present  ground, 
near  the  wall,  we  reach  at  last  the  cor- 
ner stones  of  the  venerable  building,  so 
that  what  we  have  looked  up  to  before 
as  lofty  was  seen  only  from  a  false  base 
of  rubbish,  heaned  up  high  and  conceal- 
ing the  real  rocK,  and  robbing  thus  the 
Haram  wall  of  more  than  half  its  verita- 
ble height.  Even  above  the  present  sur- 
face the  stones  are  huge  as  well  as  an- 
cient, and  at  the  bottom  they  are  equal- 
ly massive  arid  beautiftilly  cut.  The  rock 
itself  is  bared  at  last  upon  which  the 
marvellous  structure  rests.  Where  each 
lowest  foundation  stone  lies  upon  it  we 
can  see  the  rock  has  been  levelled  to  re- 
ceive its  brethren.  Here,  and  only  here, 
are  chippingsfrom  the  chisel.  The  stones, 
indeed,  were  finished  by  Divine  command 
before  they  were  placed,  but  the  mason's 
tool  had  to  be  used  on  the  live  rock  as  it 
lay. 

In  one  part  there  had  been  even  then 
«ome  rubbish  alongside,  and  this  had  been 
out  out  to  admit  the  lowest  stones. 
Among  this  ancient  ^<^m  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  pick  out  the  tooth  of  a  camel, 
which  must  have  lived  among  the  Jebu- 
sites  before  even  this  old  wall  was  built. 

It  is  on  these  lowest  courses  of  stones, 
most  of  them  very  large — one  more  than 
17  ft.  long — that  you  can  see  by  candle- 
light the  curious  letters,  or,  at  any  rate, 
characters,  in  red  paint,  of  which  full 
particulars  have  been  published  in  your 
columns.  These  letters  are  numerous, 
distinct,  and  large,  and  others  arc  ac- 
tually cut  in  the  stone,  but  all  of  them 
are  complete  puzzles  to  the  best  scholars 
here,  and  the  decision  of  the  English, 
German,  and  French  aavana  as  to  their 
meaning  is  awaited  with  deep  interest. 
'    The  color  of  the  pigment  used  for 
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these  letters  varies  in  appearance  from 
time  to  lime  as  you  revisit  them.  Per- 
haps a  few  weeks  more  may  efface  some 
of  these  marks  entirely.  Meanwhile,  I 
determined  in  my  last  visit  to  them  to- 
day to  imitate  the  actual  tints  as  well  as 
possible  by  water-colors  and  on  paper. 
On  bringing  up  these  copies  to  daylight 
it  was  at  once  remarkable  how  different- 
ly they  appear  in  the  sun's  rays  from 
what  they  do  in  the  galleries  below, 
where  only  candles  or  the  magnesium 
light  have  shown  them  to  the  curious 
visitor. 

It  is  disheartening  to  be  told  that, 
from  want  of  funds  to  keep  this  shaft 
open  and  the  wood  lining  of  it  properly 
renewed,  even  this  very  interesting  sight 
must  be  only  temporary,  and  that  the 
approach  to  it  must  be  closed  again  in 
a  few  weeks  from  this  time,  for  the  wood 
will  not  last  much  longer  safely.  Mean- 
while, the  travellers  here  have  availed 


themselves  of  a  precious  opportunity 
An  American  lady  was  lowered  down 
the  shaft  in  a  chair  last  week,  the  first 
lady  who  has  seen  these  ancient  writings. 
Mr.  Simson,  whose  drawings  are  so 
widely  known  in  the  Illustrated  London 
JVewSj  from  the  Crimea,  and  Abyssinia, 
and  the  Brindisi  route,  descended  with 
his  sketch-book  yesterday.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Marquis  of  Bute  will  go  down 
the  shaft  this  week ;  and  perhaps  some 
man  who  has  heart,  and  head,  and  money 
will  enable  the  ^^  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund"  at  least  to  keep  the  shaft  open 
and  in  secure  repair,  even  if  it  be  left  to 
our  posterity  to  clear  away  all  the  rub- 
bish that  clogs  the  splendid  wall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  to  lay  open  to  the  sun, 
and  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  long- 
covered  splendors  which  are  still  below, 
after  so  many  wars  and  fires  and  razings, 
and  the  gnawing  of  ruthless  time. 

Rob  Roy. 


--•-^ 
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Without  saying  a  word  for  or  against 
the  supernatural  appearance  of  dead  and 
dying  men,  ministering  spirits,  bad  spirits, 
and  all  the  demons  that  are  found  in  fire, 
air,  flood,  or  underground,  let  us  give  a 
good  word  to  the  ghosts  that  are  no 
ghosts.  Some  of  them  are  quite  natural 
and  wholesome,  seen  by  healthy  persons, 
and  often  by  more  than  one  person  at  the 
same  time.  Others  are  natural  and  un- 
wholesome, seen  usually  by  sick  persons, 
and,  in  nearly  all  cases,  by  one  person 
only.  The  familiar  form  of  the  healthy, 
natural  apparition  is  our  good  old  friend, 
our  other  self,  whom  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  great  many  times  in 
print,  the  giant  of  the  Brocken.  I  climb 
the  Brocken  to  see  the  sunrise  on  a  calm 
morning,  and  standing  on  the  granite 
rocks  known  as  the  Tempelskanzel,  ob- 
serve that  the  other  mountains  towards 
the  south-west  lying  under  the  Brocken 
are  covered  with  thick  clouds.  Up  rises 
the  sun  behind  me,  and  forth  starts  the 
giant,  five  or  six  hundred  feet  high,  who 
bestiides  the  clouds  for  a  couple  of  sec- 
onds and  is  gone.  To  see  one's  shadow 
in  this  fashion  there  needs  a  horizontal 
sunbeam  and  a  bank  of  vapor  of  the  right 


sort  in  the  right  place.  We  may  go  up 
the  Brocken  at  sunrise  a  dozen  times  and 
hardly  have  a  chance  of  finding  sunbeam 
and  vapor-bank  disposed  to  favor  us  with 
the  raising  of  this  ghost.  The  ghost  of 
CsBsar  that  appeared  to  Brutus  at  Phi- 
lippi  is  as  much  of  a  commonplace  as  the 
spectre  of  the  Brocken,  and  as  natural. 
Was  not  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury  a  great 
philosopher,  who  ought  to  know  ?  "  We 
read,"  says  Hobbes,  "  of  Marcus  Brutus 
(one  that  had  bis  life  given  him  by  Ju- 
lius Caesar,  and  was  also  his  favorite,  and 
notwithstanding  murdered  him)  how  at 
Philippi  the  night  before  he  gave  battle 
to  Augustus  Csesar  he  saw  a  fearful  ap- 

Earition,  which  is  commonly  related  by 
istorians  as  a  vision ;  but  considering 
the  circumstances,  one  may  easily  judge 
to  have  been  a  short  dream.  For  sitting 
in  his  tent,  pensive  and  troubled  with  the 
horror  of  his  rash  act,  it  was  not  hard 
for  him,  slumbering  in  the  cold,  to  dream 
of  that  which  most  affrighted  him ;  which 
fear,  as  by  degrees  it  made  him  awake, 
so  also  it  must  needs  make  the  apparition 
by  degrees  to  vanish ;  and  having  no  as- 
surance that  he  slept,  he  could  have  no 
cause  to  think  it  a  dream  or  anything 
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but  a  vision."  Then  there  is  moonshine. 
It  makes  many  things  half  visible,  which 
timid  folks  interpret  into  shapes  of  ter- 
ror ;  burglars,  perhaps,  if  their  fears  are 
of  the  mundane  sort ;  and  if  their  taste 
incline  to  the  eerie,  when  the  light  is  dim 
and  silence  rules,  they  will  know  how  to 
suspect, 

In  every  bush  a  hoyering  shade, 
A  groan  in  every  sound. 

Moreover,  there  is  hocus-pocus  in  its 
regular  commercial  aspect,  as  it  was 
abroad  in  the  days  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
as  it  is  at  home  in  these  present  days. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
Egyptian  priests  showed  visions  on  their 
temple  walls,  or  reflected  pictures  from 
the  surface  of  great  bowls  of  water.  The 
devils  shown  by  a  conjuror  to  Benven- 
uto  Cellini  were  doubtless  let  loose  from 
a  magic  lantern.  Some  drugs  give  a  man 
spectral  illusions.  A  conjuror  offered  Dr. 
Alderson  a  prescription  for  a  mixture  of 
antimony,  sulphur,  and  other  things, 
which  should  cause  the  person  taking  it 
to  be  haunted  by  spectres. 

A  philosopher  older  than  Hobbes,  the 
poet  Lucretius,  supposed  that  all  ghosts 
were  natural  productions,  being  merely 
thin  pellicles  cast  off  from  the  body. 

Next,  for  'lis  time,  my  Muse  declares  and  sings, 

declares  and  sings  through  the  medium 
of  Creech, 

What  those  are  we  call  images  of  things, 
Whichf   like  thin  films,  from  bodies  rise  in 

streams, 
Play  in  the  air,  and  dance  upon  the  beams : 
By  day  these  meet,  and  strike  our  minds  and 

fright; 
And  show  pale  ghosts  and  horrid  shapes  by 

night: 
These  break  our  sleep,  these  check  onr  gay  de- 
light. 
For  sure  no  airy  souls  get  loose,  and  fly 
From  HelVs  dark  shades,  nor  flutter  in  our  sky : 
For  what  remains,  beyond  the  greedy  Urn, 
Since  soul  and  body  to  their  seeds  return  ? 
A  stream  of  forms  from  every  surface  flows, 
Which  may  be  called  the  film  or  shcU  of  those : 
Because  they  bear  the  shape,  they  show  the 

frame 
And  figure  of  the  bodies  whence  they  came. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  doctrine  of  Palingenesis  pre- 
vailed. This  was  a  chemical  explanation 
of  the  theory  of  Lucretius.  It  asserted 
that  if  a  flower  were  burat  and  pulver- 
ized, a  salt  might  be  obtained  which  was 


the  essential  part  of  the  flower  ;  that  on 
mixinor  this  substance  with  somethini; 
which  was  not  disclosed,  and  applying 
heat,  a  spectral  flower  would  arise,  cor- 
responding to  that  which  was  burnt.  This 
was  explained  by  supposing  that  the  par- 
ticles of  the  salt,  when  heated,  attracted 
one  another,  and  flew  off  into  the  respec- 
tive places  they  had  occupied  when  in  the 
living  plant,  so  that  they  thus  formed  a 
shadowy  representation  of  it.  That  be- 
ing taken  for  an  established  fact,  it  was 
easy  enough  to  apply  it  to  the  human 
body,  which,  when  fermenting  under- 
ground, threw  off  such  particles  of  the 
essential  salt  to  rise  into  tne  air,  be  drawn 
into  their  old  relative  positions,  and  thus 
form 

horrid  apparitions  tall  and  ghastly, 
To  walk  at  dead  of  night,  or  take  their  stand 
O'er  some  new-opened  grave. 

But  why  the  winding-sheet  threw  off 
this  salt,  and  liot  the  coffin — ^for  the 
ghosts  always  came  up  dressed  in  their 
grave-clothes,  never  cased  in  their  coffins 
— ^Palingenesists  have  not  explained. 

Another  theory,  metaphysical,  not 
chemical,  made  Fancy  an  incomprehen- 
sible material  thing  lodged  in  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  brain,  which  acts  the  part  of 
a  servant  to  the  mind  in  arranging  to- 
gether the  different  material  ideas 
brought  to  the  brain  by  its  other  servants. 
The  over-zealous  industry  of  this  servant 
in  working  after  the  others  were  gone  to 
bed,  was  supposed  to  produce  the  appear- 
ance of  spectres,  which  were  thus  taken 
to  be,  in  a  very  literal  sense,  the  work- 
ings of  Fancy. 

J^ow  we  come  to  the  unwholesome 
class — ^the  natural  ghosts;  ideas  made 
unusuallv  vivid  by  some  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  mind  or  body.  Ghosts  of  this 
kind  are  as  natural  as  those  of  the  other 
class.  Ideas  are  copies  of  sensations,  only 
less  intense.  If  any  unhealthy  excitement 
adds  to  the  intensity,  they  may  be  indis- 
tinguishable from  impressions  of  things 
actually  seen  and  heard.  The  writer  of 
this,  having  seen  a  large  number  of 
ghosts,  and  heard  many  ghostly  voices 
in  his  childhood  and  youth,  ha^i,  as  a  wise 
man  once  put  it,  seen  too  many  ghosts  to 
believe  in  them.  And  yet  how  clear  and 
distinct  they  were.  A  long  flaming 
sword,  for  example,  in  the  air  at  noon- 
day over  London,  at  the  time  of  the  chol- 
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era  visitation  of  'thirty-one,  or  there- 
abouts ;  and  not  only  a  flaming  sword, 
but  the  clouds  arranged  in  a  frame  about 
it  to  bring  out  the  picture,  as  they  cer- 
tainly were  not  really  arranged  in  the 
sky.  Bah  I  the  pattern  of  the  sword  was 
that  chosen  by  tne  artist  of  the  first  illus- 
trated edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  whose 
pictures  were  often  pored  over  by  the 
young  natnral-ghost-seer ;  and  it  was  a 
shape  reflecting  little  credit  on  the  ge- 
nius of  the  heavenly  swordsmiths,  if  they 
have  swordsmiths  in  heaven. 

Take  the  third  experiment  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrous 
oxide.  He  says, "  A  thrilling,  extending 
from  the  chest  to  the  extremities,  was  al- 
most immediately  produced.  I  felt  a 
sense  of  tangible  extension,  highly  plea- 
surable, in  every'  limb ;  my  visible  im- 
pressions were  dazzling,  and  apparently 
magnified.  I  heard  distinctly  every  sound 
in  the  room,  and  was  perfectly  aware  of 
my  situation.  By  degrees,  as  the  plea- 
surable sensation  increased,  I  lost  all  con- 
nexion with  external  things ;  trains  of 
vivid  visible  images  rapidly  passed 
through  my  mind,  and  were  connected 
with  words  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce perceptions  perfectly  novel.  I  ex- 
isted in  a  world  of  newly  connected  and 
newly  modified  ideas.  When  I  was 
awakened  from  this  semi-delirious  trance 
by  Dr.  Kinglake,  who  took  the  bag  from 
my  mouth,  indignation  and  pride  were 
the  first  feelings  produced  by  the  sight 
of  the  persons  about  me.  My  emotions 
were  enthusiastic  and  sublime ;  and  for  a 
moment  I  walked  around  the  room,  per- 
fectly regardless  of  what  was  said  to  me. 
As  I  recovered  my  former  state  of  mind, 
I  felt  an  inclination  to  communicate  the 
discoveries  I  had  made  during  the  expe- 
riment. I  endeavored  to  recall  the  ideas 
— they  were  feeble  and  indistinct.'' 

Inhalation  of  nitrous  oxide  increases 
fulness  of  the  pulse,  expands  the  blood. 
A  like  eflect  is  produced  by  the  febrile 
miasma  of  Cadiz,  in  which  the  spectral 
impressions  are  of  a  painful  character. 
Suppose  we  say,  then,  that  expansion  of 
the  blood  is  favorable  to  the  producing 
of  spectral  impressions.  If  not  that, 
some  other  fact  as  natural,  accounts  for 
the  appearance  of  spectres  in  hectic  and 
other  fevers.  The  ghosts  seen  by  Nico- 
lai,  the  philosophical  bookseller  of  Ber- 
lin, disappeared  gradually  on  the  appli- 


cation of  leeches.  Spectral  impressions 
may  result  also  from  direct  imtation  of 
the  brain,  or  from  a  high  state  of  nerv- 
ous irritability  acting  upon  the  body 
generally.  The  spectres  will  agree  most- 
ly with  the  mind  they  spring  from.  A 
philosophical  man  like  Nicolai  has  visions 
of  men,  dogs,  and  horses,  such  as  he 
would  see  in  daily  life.  Others,  who 
have  their  minds  full  of  supernatural 
tales,  and  who  associate  with  darkness, 
instead  of  nature's  rest,  the  spirit's  un- 
rest, will  see  the  sort  of  ghosts  they 
occupy  their  minds  with.  Others,  again, 
whose  philosophy  leads  to  a  faith  in  vis- 
ible intercourse  between  the  living  and 
the  dead,  will  not  fail  to  obtain  excellent 
corroborations  of  their  doctrine. 

When  supernatural  forms  are  n«t  re- 
petitions of  familiar  shapes,  but  follow 
current  superstitions,  it  has  been  always 
observed  that  they  correspond  to  the 
forms  adopted  by  popular  belief  from 
familiar  paintings  and  sculptures.  The 
witches  of  Lorraine,  who  professed  to 
be  familiar  with  devils,  were  questioned 
particularlv  as  to  the  appearance  of 
these  devils  by  M.  R6my,  the  commis- 
sioner for  their  trial.  They  had  simply 
realized  them  by  the  rude  allegorical 
painting  and  sculpture  of  the  middle 
ages.  They  said  tney  were  black-faced, 
with  sunk  but  fiery  eyes,  their  mouths 
wide  and  smelling  of  sulphur,  their  hands 
hairy,  with  claws,  their  feet  homy  and 
cloven.  The  cloven  foot  comes  of  a  tra- 
dition that  the  devil  was  in  the  habit  of 
appearing  to  the  Jews  in  the  form  of  a 
hairy  goat.  Saints,  when  they  appeal^, 
correspond  in  the  same  way  with  the 
conventional  form  of  church  painting 
and  sculpture.  Visions  seen  in  the 
ecstasies  of  saints  themselves  were  com- 
monly true  visions;  natural,  as  results 
of  an  overstrained  mind  in  a  wasted  and 
often  tortured  body.  The  visions  seen 
by  the  dying  may  be  explained  also  by 
the  condition  of  the  body  in  the  last 
stage  of  many  diseases,  when  the  com- 
monness of  spectral  delusions  has  given 
rise  to  a  strong  faith  in  our  frequent 
visible  communion  with  angels  and  de- 
parted spirits  in  the  hour  of  death. 

Next  to  sight,  hearing  is  the  sense 
most  frequently  imposed  on,  and  no 
sound  is  so  commonly  imagined  as  the 
call  of  a  familiar  companion.  Dr  John- 
son fancied    he  heard  his  mother  call 
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'*  Sara,"  when  she  was  a  hundred  miles 
away,  and  was  much  disappointed  when 
nothing  ensued.  That  call  by  a  familiar 
voice  was  a  frequent  experience  of  the 
present  writer.  It  was  commonly  a 
home  voice,  and  a  loud,  clear,  and  abrupt 
monos^^Uabic  call.  But  he  has  heard 
the  voice  of  a  brother  miles  away,  speak- 
ing as  from  behind  his  shoulder  in  a  col- 
lege library,  and  turned  to  answer  in  a 
voice  itself  so  insensibly  subdued  to  har- 
mony with  the  impression,  as  consider- 
ably to  surprise  a  fellow-student  who 
was  standing  near.  But  the  delusions 
of  hearing  were,  in  his  case,  not  confined 
to  voices ;  the  sound  of  opening  doors 
within  the  bedroom  at  night,  when  there 
was  no  door  opened,  and  other  such  tricks 
on  the  ear,  were  also  not  uncommon,  but 
these  (though  not  the  sudden  voices, 
which  seemed  to  be  connected  with 
some  momentary  leap  of  the  blood,  as  in 
the  sensation  that  one  has  sometimes 
when  going  to  sleep,  of  falling  suddenly 
with  a  great  jolt)    were  always  to  be 


explained  bv   traceable    relation    to    a 
thought  within  the  mind. 

Next  to  hearing,  touch  is  said  to  be 
the  sense  most  frequently  imposed  on ; 
as  when  people  have  fancied  themselves 
beaten  by  invisible  or  visible  fiends,  and 
felt  considerable  pain  from  it.  The  pre- 
sent writer  can  remember  in  his  own 
ghostly  experience  but  one  delusion  of 
the  sense  of  touch.  It  was  associated 
with  delusion  of  hearing,  and  repeated 
nightly  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Some- 
times the  sense  of  smell  is  deceived,  as 
when  the  spectral  sight  of  a  demon  is 
joined  to  a  spectral  smell  of  brimstone. 
Considenng  how  often  people  are  saying 
that  they  "  fancy  they  smell "  something, 
one  might  think  play  upon  this  sense  to 
be  more  common  than  it  is.  Least  lia- 
ble to  delusion  is  said  t'o  be  the  sense  of 
taste.  Thus,  a  lunatic  mentioned  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  fancied  his  porridge  din- 
ner to  consis^  of  every  delicacy,  but  com- 
plained that  every  thing  he  ate  tasted 
of  porridge. 


-»♦•- 


The  Spectator. 
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A  LONG-VEXED  qucstion — one  which 
astronomers  and  physicists  have  labored 
and  puzzled  and  even  quarrelled  over  for 
two  centuries  at  least — has  at  length  been 
set  at  rest.  Whether  the  Moon  really 
sends  us  any  appreciable  amount  of 
warmth  has  longbeen  a  moot  point.  The 
most  delicate  experiments  had  been  tried 
to  determine  the  matter.  De  Saussure 
thought  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
heat  from  the  moon,  but  it  was  shown 
that  he  had  been  gatherin^^  heat  from  his 
own  instruments.  Melloui  tried  the  ex- 
periment, and  fell  into  a  similar  error. 
Piazzi  Smyth,  in  his  famous  Tenerieff ex- 
pedition, tried  the  effect  of  seeking  for 
lunar  heat  above  those  lower  and  more 
moisture-laden  atmospheric  strata  which 
are  known  to  cut  off  the  obscure  heat- 
rays  so  effectually.  Yet  he  also  failed. 
Professor  Tyndall,  in  his  now  classical 
"  Lectures  on  Heat,"  says  that  all  such 
experiments  must  inevitably  fail,  since 
the  heat  rays  from  the  moon  must  be  of 
such  a  character  that  the  glass  converging- 
lens  used  by  the  experimenters  would 
cut  off  the  whole  of  the  lunar  heat.    He 


himself  tried  the  experiment  with  metal- 
lic mirrors,  but  the  thick  London  air  pre- 
vented his  succeeding. 

The  hint  was  not  lost,  however.  It 
was  decided  that  mirrors,  and  not  lenses, 
were  the  proper  weapons  for  carrying 
on  the  attack.  Now,  there  is  one  mir- 
ror in  existence  which  excels  all  others 
in  light-gathering,  and  therefore  neces- 
sarily in  heat^gathering  power.  The 
gigantic  mirror  of  the  Kosse  telescope 
has  long  been  engaged  in  gathering  the 
faint  rays  from  those  distant  stellar 
cloudlets  which  are  strewn  over  the 
celestial  vault.  The  strange  clusters 
with  long  out-reaching  arms,  the  spiral 
nebulffi  with  mystic  convolutions  around 
their  blazing  nuclei,  the  wild  and  fantas- 
tic figures  of  the  irregular  nebulae,  all 
these  forms  of  matter  had  been  forced  to 
reveal  their  secret  under  the  searching 
eye  of  the  great  Parsonstown  reflector. 
But  vast  as  are  the  powers  of  this  giant 
telescope,  and  interesting  as  the  revela- 
tions it  had  already  made,  there  was  one 
defect  which  paralyzed  half  its  powers. 
It  was  an  inert  mass  well  poised ; — in- 
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deed,  80  that  the  merest  infant  could 
sway  it,  but  possessing  no  power  of  self- 
motion.  The  telescopes  in  our  great 
observatories  follow  persistently  the  mo- 
tions of  the  stars  upon  the  celestial  vault, 
but  their  giant  brother  possessed  no 
such  power.  And  when  we  remember 
the  enormous  volume  of  the  Rosse  Teles- 
cope, its  tube — fifty  feet  in  length — down 
which  a  tall  man  can  walk  upright,  and 
its  vast  metallic  speculum  weighing 
several  tons,  the  task  of  applying  clock- 
motion  to  so  cumbrous  and  seemingly 
unwieldy  a  mass  might  well  seem  hope- 
less. Yet  without  this  it  was  debarred 
from  taking  its  part  in  a  multitude  of  pro- 
cesses of  research  to  which  its  powers 
were  wonderfully  adapted.  Spectro- 
scopic analysis,  as  applied  to  the  stars, 
for  example,  requires  the  most  perfect 
uniformity  of  clock-motion,  so  that  the 
light  from  a  star,  once  received  on  the 
jaws  of  the  slit  which  forms  the  entrance 
into  the  spectroscope,  may  not  move 
off  them  even  by  a  hair's  breadth.  And 
the  determination  of  the  moon's  heat  re- 
quired an  equally  exact  adaptation  of  the 
telescope's  motion  to  the  apparent  move- 
ment of  the  celestial  sphere.  For  so 
delicate  is  the  inquiry,  that  the  mere 
heat  generated  in  turning  the  telescope 
upon  the  moon  by  the  ordinary  arrange- 
ment would  have  served  to  mask  the  re- 
sult. 

At  enormous  cost,  and  after  many  dif- 
ficulties had  been  encountered,  the  Rosse 
reflector  has  at  length  had  it  powers 
more  than  doubled,  by  the  addition  of 
the  long-wanted  power  of  self-motion. 
And  among  the  first-fruits  of  the  labor 
thus  bestowed  upon  it,  is  the  solution  of 
the  famous  problem  of  determining  the 
moon's  heat. 

The  delicate  heat-measurer,  known  as 
the  thermopile,  was  used  in  this  work,  as 
in  Mr.  Huggins'  experiments  for  estima- 
ting the  heat  we  receive  from  the  stars. 
The  moon's  heat,  concentrated  by  the 
great  mirror,  was  suffered  to  fall  upon 
the  fiiceof  the  thermopile,  and  the  indica- 
tions of  the  needle  were  carefully  watch- 
ed. A  small  but  obvious  deflection  in 
the  direction  signifying  heat  was  at  once 
observed,  and  when  the  observation  had 
been  repeated  several  times  with  the 
same  result,  no  doubt  could  remain.  We 
actually  receive  an  appreciable  propor- 
tion of  our  warmth-supply  from  "  the 


chaste  beams  of  the  wat'ry  moon."  The 
view  which  Sir  John  Herschel  had  long 
since  formed  on  the  behavior  of  the 
fleecy  clouds  of  a  summer  night  under 
the  moon's  influence  was  shown  to  be 
as  correct  as  almost  all  the  guesses  have 
been  which  the  two  Herschels  have  ever 
made. 

And  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  results  which  have  followed  from  the 
inquiry  confirms  in  an  equally  striking 
manner  another  guess  which  Sir  John 
Herschel  had  made.  By  comparing  the 
heat  received  from  the  moon  with  that 
obtained  from  several  terrestrial  sources. 
Lord  Rosse  has  been  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  at  the  time  of  full  moon  the 
surface  of  our  satellite  is  raised  to  a 
temperature  exceeding  by  more  than 
280°  (Fahrenheit)  that  of  boiling  water. 
Sir  John  Herschel  long^  since  asserted 
that  this  must  be  so.  During  the  long 
lunar  day,  lasting  some  300  of  our  hours, 
the  sun's  rays  are  poured  without  inter- 
mission upon  the  lunar  surface.  Ko 
clouds  temper  the  heat,  no  atmosphere 
even  serves  to  interpose  any  resistance 
to  the  continual  down-pour  of  the  fierce 
solar  rays.  And  for  about  the  space  of 
three  of  our  days  the  sun  hangs  suspen- 
ded close  to  the  zenith  of  the  lunar  sky, 
so  that  if  there  were  inhabitants  on  our 
unfortunate  satellite,  they  would  be 
scorched  for  more  than  seventy  con- 
secutive hours  by  an  almost  vertical 
sun. 

There  is  only  one  point  in  Lord  Rosse's 
inquiry  which  seems  doubtful.  That  we 
receive  heat  from  the  moon  he  has  shown 
conclusively,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  large  portion  of  this  heat  is  radi- 
died  from  the  moon.  But  there  is 
another  mode  by  which  the  heat  may 
be  sent  to  us  from  the  moon,  and  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  inquire  a  little 
more  closely  than  has  yet  been  done 
whether  the  larger  share  of  the  heat 
rendered  sensible  by  the  great  mirror 
may  not  have  come  in  this  way.  We 
refer  to  the  moon's  power  of  reflecting 
heat.  It  needly  hardly  be  said  that  the 
reflection  and  the  radiation  of  heat  are 
very  different  matters.  Let  any  one 
hold  a  burnished  metal  plate  in  such  a 
way  that  the  sun's  light  is  reflected  to- 
wards his  face,  and  he  will  feel  that  with 
the  light  a  considerable  amount  of  heat 
is  reflected.     Let  him  leave  the  same 
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metal  in  the  sun  until  it  is  well  warmed, 
and  he  will  find  that  the  metal  is  capable  of 
imparting  heat  to  him  when  it  is  remov- 
ed from  the  sun's  rays.  This  is  radia- 
tion, and  cannot  happen  unless  the  met- 
al has  been  warmed,  whereas  heat  can 
be  reflected  from  an  ice-cold  plate. 
There  has  been  nothing  in  the  experi- 
ments conducted  by  Lord  Rosse  to  show 
by  which  of  these  two  processes  the 
moon's  heat  is  principally  sent  to  us; 
nor  do  we  know  enough  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  moon's  surface  to  estimate 
for  ourselves  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  heat  she  reflects  and  radiates  to* 
wards  us. 
We  do  not  mention  this  point  from 


any  desire  to  cavil  at  the  results  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  expeiiments 
which  has  recently  been  carried  out. 
But  the  recent'  researches  of  ZoUner 
upon  the  li^ht  from  the  planets,  has 
shown  how  largely  the  surfaces  of  the 
celestial  bodies  differ  as  respects  their 
capacity  for  reflecting  and  absorbing 
light,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  infer 
that  similar  peculiarities  characterize 
the  planets'  power  of  absorbing  and  re- 
flecting heat.  The  whole  question  of 
the  heat  to  which  the  moon's  surface  is 
actually  raised  by  the  sun's  heat  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  that  surface,  and  the 
proportion  between  its  power  of  absorb- 
ing heat  or  reflecting  it  away  into  space. 


•  ♦» 


Maemillan'a  Magazloe. 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  UNDER  A  NEW  ASPECT.* 


Baron  Tauchnttz  has  crowned  the 
first  thousand  volumes  of  his  well-known 
"  Collection  "  by  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  containing  a  feature  at  once 
so  new  and  so  admirable  as  to  deserve 
a  few  words  of  gratitude  from  every  in- 
telligent Englishman,  whether  connected 
or  unconnected  with  the  profession  of 
theology. 

£very  one  knows  that  the  English 
New  Testament  is  a  translation  from 
Greek.  But  every  one  does  not  know 
that  the  Greek  from  which  the  transla- 
tion was  made  is  a  very  imperfect,  inaccu- 
rate, redundant  representation  of  the  ori- 
ginal Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Reve- 
lation, as  they  left  the  hands  of  their 
authors.  The  printers  and  scholars  who, 
about  the  year  1550,  at  the  instigation 
of  Erasmus,  first  put  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment into  type,  did  the  best  they  could 
with  the  materials  at  their  disposal. 
They  collected  and  compared  all  the 
manuscripts  within  reach,  and  they 
formed  an  edition  (a  "text,"  as  the 
technical  word  is)  which  did  them  cred- 
it, and  the  translations  of  which  have 
furnished  comfort  and  hope  to  millions 
of  men  and  women  since  their  day. 
But  time  went  on,  and  fresh  manuscripts 
were  discovered,  older  and  more  oare- 
fully  written  than  those  which  Erasmus 


*  Coriection  of  British  Authors.  Tauchnitz  Edi- 
tion. Vol.  1,000:  The  New  Testament.  Lon- 
don :  Williams  <&  Norgate. 


and  Stephens  had  employed;  and  a 
number  of  passages  appeared  in  which 
their  edition  was  contradicted  by  more 
trustworthy  readings.  Still  the  original 
edition  continued  to  be  piinted  and  used 
as  a  standard,  and  acquired  the  name  of 
tlie  "  Received  Text ; "  and  all  the  cor- 
rections as  they  were  discovered  day  by 
day  were  not  employed  to  alter  this  text, 
but  were  added  to  it  as  notes,  by  which 
at  some  future  time,  when  all  the  ancient 
manuscripts  had  been  found,  and  all  the 
quotations  of  the  Testament  in  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  Church  had  been  exam- 
ined, and  every  conceivable  source  ex- 
plored, and  men  knew  everything  that 
could  be  known  on  the  subject,  a  more 
correct  edition  misht  be  made,  which 
should  then  supersede  the  old  '^  Received 
Text." 

In  process  of  time,  as  libraries  were 
explored  and  Oriental  monasteries  rifled, 
three  manuscripts  came  to  be  discovered 
of  earlier  date  and  more  exact  execution 
than  any  others.  The  first  of  these,  known 
as  the  "  Vatican  MS.,"  is  in  the  Vatican 
at  Rome ;  the  second,  the  ^'  Alexandrine 
MS.,"  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  the 
third,  the  discovery  of  our  own  genera- 
tion, the  "Sinaitic  MS.,"  isatSt.Petei-s- 
burg.  The  date  at  which  the  first  and 
third  were  written  is  somewhere  be- 
tween the  year  of  our  Lord  330  and 
350 ;  the  second  is  a  century  or  so  later, 
say  450.  These  three  manuscripts  are 
now  admitted  by  those  best  qualUied  to 
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speak  on  the  subject,  to  contain  the 
nearest  approach  which  we  yet  possess, 
or  are  likely  to  possess,  to  the  original 
writings  of  the  Testament.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  even 
these  early  copies  and  the  books  as  they 
left  the  hands  of  their  authors.  If  we 
could  compare  the  original  of  Gospel  or 
Epistle  with  what  it  had  become  after 
only  250  years  of  copying  and  recopying, 
we  should  find  an  immense  difference. 
It  is  inevitable.  Even  in  printing,  even 
in  our  day,  when  verbal  accuracy  has 
become  almost  a  religion,  mistakes  occur 
in  reprints ;  some  sentences  are  added, 
others  omitted,  others  distorted.  But 
where  books  were  reproduced  by  hand- 
writing, and  where  minute  accuracy  was 
not  understood  or  valued,  and  where 
copyists  were  either  over-zealous  or  very 
ignorant,  the  chances  must  have  been 
immense,  overwhelming,  against  any 
copy  being  exactly  like  that  which  it 
was  copied  from.  We  shall  understand 
this  a  little  better  presently.  Now,  what 
Baron  Tauchnitz  has  done — with  the 
help  of  Professor  Tischendorf,  the  most 
eminent  scholar  of  our  day  in  this  line — 
is  this.  He  has  reprinted  the  New  Test- 
ament exactly  as  it  stands  in  the  English 
Bible  ;  and  he  has  put  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  all  the  variations  between  it 
and  the  three  great  copies  just  spoken 
of.  And  all  this  in  English — that  is  the 
"  new  and  admirable  feature  "  of  which 
I  spoke  at  the  opening  of  my  paper. 
Scholars  have  long  been  familiar  with 
these  things ;  but  until  now  this  infor- 
mation has  not  been  brought  within 
the  reach  of  ordinary  English  men  and 
women  ;  nor  has  it  been  published  at  all 
at  so  insignificant  a  price  or  in  so  clear 
and  convenient  a  form.  I  shall  indicate 
presently  one  respect  in  which  I  think 
the  book  may  be  still  further  improved, 
but  meantime  I  will  give  a  few  instances 
of  the  nature  of  the  corrections  which 
this  new  edition  discloses,  and  which  are 
most  obviously  interesting  : — 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  on  look- 
ing at  the  notes  at  the  bottom  of  these 
pages  is  how  often  the  sign  "omit" 
occurs;  in  other  words,  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  differences  consists  of  ad- 
ditions to  the  original.  There  are  many 
transpositions  of  words ;  here  and  there 
also  words  have  to  be  added  which  have 
dropped  out  in  the  process  of  copying. 


But  these  are  not  nearly  so  many  in 
amount  as  those  which  are  marked  as 
redundant. 

These  redundances  are  of  two  kinds. 
First  and  most  numerous  are  those 
which  appear  to  have  had  for  their  ob- 
ject to  elucidate  or  confirm  the  text. 
The  owner  of  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  say 
in  the  6th  or  6th  century,  observes  that 
a  sentence  is  obscure  and  liable  to  be 
misunderstood  for  want  of  a  word  of 
explanation ;  or  a  text  from  the  Old 
Testament  is  quoted,  and,  as  he  thinks, 
quoted  wrongly ;  or  a  pronoun  is  given 
where  he  conceives  that  the  proper 
name  would  be  more  intelligible ;  or  the 
name  of  a  place  or  person  appears  to 
want  explanation ;  or  a  saying  or  nar- 
rative is  stated  in  different  words  from 
the  parallel  passage  in  another  Gospel. 
In  these  and  many  other  cases,  what  so 
natural  as  to  seize  the  pen  and  add  the 
correction  or  the  supplemental  words? 
And  thus  in  each  of  these  cases  (and 
many  others  which  do  not  fall  within 
my  rough  general  divisions)  the  explan- 
atory word  has  been  inserted,  the  quo- 
tation has  been  coiTected  to  agree  with 
the  passage  quoted  from,  the  proper 
name  has  been  substituted  for  the  pro- 
noun, the  narrative  has  been  altered  to 
suit  the  parallel  passage,  and  so  on. 
Sometimes  this  would  be  done  in  the 
margin,  sometimes  in  the  body  of  the 
work.  In  process  of  time,  the  manu- 
script with  its  alterations  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  copyist,  who  then,  according 
to  his  lights  or  his  bias,  inserted  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  alterations,  possibly 
with  some  further  additions  of  his  own, 
all  which  from  that  day  forward  became 
in  that  uncritical  age  indistinguishable 
and  inseparable  from  the  original  work. 
I  will  give  instances  of  each  kind  of  ad- 
dition before  proceeding  further. 

1.  Words  added  to  a  sentence  to  com- 
plete and  strengthen  the  sense  or  make 
It  more  intelligible  :  as,  for  example, — 

Matt.  xiii.  51,  ^^  Jesus  saith  unto  them^ 
Have  ye  understood  all  these  things  ?  " 

Mark  iii.  5,  "  And  he  stretched  it  out, 
and  his  hand  was  restored  whole  as  the 
othtrP  V.  40,  "  He  taketh  the  father  and 
mother  ....  and  entereth  in  where  the 
damsel  was  lyingP 

Luke  vii.  10,  '*And  they  that  were 
sent,  returning  to  the  house,  found  'the 
servant  whole  that  had  been  stcfc" 
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John  xi.  41,  "Then  they  took  away 
the  stone  from  the  place  where  the  dead 
tras  laidJ*^  xii.  1,  "Then  Jesus  came  to 
Bethany  where  Lazarus  was  which  had 
been  dead?^ 

Acts  xxiv.  16,  "That  there  shall  be  a 
resurrection  of  the  dead^  both  of  the 
just  and  unjust."  26,  "  He  hoped  also 
that  money  should  have  been  given  him 
of  Paul,  that  he  might  loose  himy 

Occasionally  these  additions  have  a 
theological  motive,  as  in  Luke  iv.  41, 
where  "Christ"  has  been  inserted — 
"Thou art  Chi-ist  the  Son  of  God;"  or 
John  ix.  35,  where  "Son  of  God"  has 
been  substituted  for  "  Son  of  Man,"  ♦ 

But  by  far  the  largest  number  of  addi- 
tions under  this  head  consist  of  single 
words  put  in  to  remedy  halting  sen- 
tences or  obscure  construction :  "  say- 
ing," "  certain,''  "  yet,"  "  also,"  "  unto 
them,"  "  unto  him,''  and  the  like.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  one  can 
track  the  particular  editor  (as  we  should 
say)  who  made  this  class  of  additions 
almost  verse  by  verse  along  the  pages 
of  the  Gospels,  and  can  trace  his  nervous 
anxiety  lest  any  of  the  sacred  words  he 
loved  so  dearly  should  be  misunderstood 
or  perverted  for  want  of  his  too-careful 
adaitions.  The  pages  literally  teem 
with  his  affectionate  touches.  In  the 
ninth  chapter  of  Matthew,  for  instance, 
there  are  ten  such  insertions : — 

2  and  5,  "  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  theeJ*^ 

9,  "  As  Jesus  passed  forth  from  thence.^^ 

10,  "Many  publicans  and  sinners  came 
and  sat  down."  12,  "When  Jesus 
heard  that,  he  said  unto  themJ*^  14, 
"Why  do  we  and  the  Pharisees  fast 
oft  f  "  24,  "  He  said  unto  them.  Give 
place."  27,  "Two  blind  men  followed 
him,  crying."  31,  "Spread  abroad  his 
fame  in  aU  that  country."  32,  "  Brought 
to  him  a  dumb  manP  35,  "  Teachmg 
in  their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the 
gospel." 

The  four  consecutive  verses  47  to  50 

of  Luke  viii,  contain  four  additions   of 

this  kind,  namely:  "She  declared  unto 

him  before  all  the  people."     "He  said 

unto  her.   Daughter,  be  of  good  com. 

'  '         ■    ■  I'  »' 

*  In  John  xix.  40.  the  Alexandrine  MS.  substi- 
tutes "God"  for  "Jesus,"  so  that  it  is  perhaps 
by  a  mere  accident  that  we  escaped  having  in  our 
Enj^lish  Bibles  the  very  inconvenient  expression, 
"  Then  took  they  the  body  of  God,  and  wound  it 
in  linen  clothes." 


fort."  "Saying  to  him.  Thy  daughter 
is  dead."  "He  answered  him,  saying. 
Pear  not." 

So  also  in  Mark  i.  40,  "  Beseeching 
him  and  kneeling  down  to  him,  and  say- 
ing." 41,  "  And  touched  him,  and  saith 
unto  him,  I  will."  ii.  6,  "  Son,  thy  sins 
be  forgiven  thee,^"*  8,  "He  said  unto 
them.  Why  reason  ye  ?  " 

Luke  XX.  24,  "They  answered  and 
said,  Caesar's."  34,  "Jesus  answering 
said."  xxi.  2,  "  And  he  saw  also  a  cer- 
tain poor  widow."  8,  "Go  ye  not 
therefore  after  them." 

But  we  need  not  go  to  the  5th  and 
6th  centuries  for  examples  of  this.  The 
italics  in  our  own  Bibles — explanatory 
words  added  by  the  translators  with  the 
same  pious  intention  as  those  just  spoken 
of,  and  as  often  unnecessary — furnish 
instances  of  the  Tery  selfsame  things. 

2.  We  now  come  to  words  added  to 
complete  a  quotation,  or  bring  a  state- 
ment into  harmony  with  a  parallel  pas- 
sage. Instances  of  these  are  the  quota- 
tion from  Isaiah  in  Matt.  xv.  8,  "  This 
people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their 
mouth,  and  honoreth  me  with  their 
lips ; "  and  the  statement  in  Mark  v.  '7, 
cried  with  a  loud  voice  and  said.  What 
have  J  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son 
of  the  most  high  God  ?  "  which  is  possi- 
bly completed  from  the  parallel  passages 
in  Luke  and  Matthew. 

3.  Pronouns  displaced  for  the  proper 
ilame  of  the  person  referred  to  are  in- 
cessant; as  Matt.  XV.  30,  "Cast  them 
down  at  Jesus^  [his]  feet ; "  Mark  i.  41, 
"And  Jissits  [he],  moved  with  compas- 
sion;" Luke  X.  21,  "In  that  hour  Jestis 
[he]  rejoiced ; "  John  iii.  2,  "  The  same 
came  to  Jesus  [him]  by  night ; "  Acts 
xi.  25,  "Then  departed  Barnabas  [he] 
to  Tarsus; "  Luke  xxii.  62,  "And  Peter 
[he]  went  out." 

4.  Additions  to  explain  a  name  of 
place  or  person  are  also  occasionally 
found :  as  John  ix.  2,  "  Go  to  th£  pool 
y  Siloam  and  wash;"  xii.  4,  "Judas 
Iscariot,  Simon^s  son,  which  should  be- 
tray him ; "  Luke  xi.  29,  "  the  sign  of 
Jonas  th£  prophet.^^ 

5.  Alterations  bearing  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  Holy  Land  are  rare  and 
not  very  material.  The  chief  one  is  the 
substitution  of  Magdala  for  Magadan  in 
Matt.  XV.  39;  Magdala  having  probably 
crept  into  the  copies  from  a  desire  to 
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connect  it  with  "  Mary  the  Magdalene." 
In  Mark  vii.  31,  a  change  of  some  mo- 
ment is  made  by  the  alteration  of  "de- 
parting through  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  *'  from  "  departing  from  the  coasts 
of  Tyre  he  came  through  Sidon," — show- 
ing that  the  road  was  the  same  then  as 
now. 

The  transition  is  easy  from  these  small 
additions  to  such  longer  and  more  im- 
portant ones  as  Matt,  xxvii.  85,  or  Mark 
XV.  28,  which  may  have  arisen  from  the 
anxiety  of  a  commentator  to  square  the 
facts  of  the  New  Testament  with  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old ;  or  Mark  ix.  44 
and  46,  which  have  probably  been  in- 
serted to  correspond  with  verse  48  and 
with  Isaiah  Ixvi.  24;  or  Luke  xvii.  36, 
added  from  Matt.  xxiv.  40 ;  or  Matt.  xii. 
47,  added  from  Luke  viii.  20. 

In  all  the  cases  of  which  these  are 
types,  there  is  some  motive,  more  or 
less  obvious,  at  the  bottom  of  the  addi- 
tion. But  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain 
the  presence  of  other  passages,  such  as 
Matt.  xvi.  2,  3,  Luke  xxii.  43,  44,  or 
John  v.  4,  which  are  not  found  in  either 
of  the  most  ancient  copies,  and  for 
which  no  authority  or  hint  appears  in 
other  parts  of  the  Gospels. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  next  class 
of  additions,  which  are  in  all  respects 
truly  startling.  I  mean  those  which 
contain  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
and  "Christian"  sentiments  in  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament.  There 
are  few  who,  if  asked  to  name  the  inci- 
dent which  most  clearly  embodied  the 
justice,  mercy,  and  tenderness  of  Christ, 
and  supplied  us  with  the  most  precious 
traits  of  His  personal  manners,  would 
not  quote  the  story  of  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery.  And  yet  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  this  story — John  vii.  63 
to  viii.  11 — did  not  exist  in  the  original 
Gospel ;  in  fact,  did  not  make  its  appear- 
ance in  any  edition  before  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century.  And  there  are  several 
other  passages,  which,  though  shorter, 
are  hardly  less  characteristic  than  is  this 
story.  The  beautiful  narrative  in  Luke 
ix.  64-56  loses  not  only  the  reference  to 
the  act  of  Elijah,  which  has  always 
seemed  so  appropiiate  to  the  locality, 
but  it  loses  what  seems  to  be  the  veiy 
kernel  of  its  teaching,  the  whole  of  the 
words  printed  in  italics  being  an  inter- 
polation in  copies  made  after  the  mid- 


dle of  the  5th  century : — "  And  when  his 
disciples  James  and  John  saw  this,  they 
said.  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command 
fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  con- 
sume them,  even  as  JEliaa  did  f  But  he 
turned  and  rebuked  them,  and  saidy  Ye 
know  7iot  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are 
of y  for  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to 
aestroy  m.erCs  liveSy  but  to  save  them. 
And  they  went  to  another  village." 

The  precept,  so  parallel  to  this  in 
spirit,  contained  in  Mark  xi.  26,  which 
has  formed  the  motive  of  so  many  a 
prayer,  and  the  text  of  so  many  a  ser- 
mon— "  For  if  ye  do  not  forgive,  neither 
will  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  for- 
give your  trespasses," — is  in  like  man- 
ner an  interpolation  of  later  date  than 
either  the  Sinaitic  or  Vatican  MS. 
Even  the  utterance  of  our  Lord  on  the 
cross — Luke  xxiii.  34,  "Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  " 
— must  pass  into  the  same  category,  and 
be  erased  from  the  original  draft  of  the 
record.  To  the  same  purport  are  the 
words  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in 
Matt.  V.  44 — "Bless  them  that  curse 
you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully 
use  you,"  which,  although  they  lie  at 
the  very  foundation  of  Christian  mo- 
rality, must  henceforward  be  swept 
away. 

I  take  the  oppoilunity  to  notice  a  say 
in^  attributed  to  Christ,  which  though 
it  has  escaped  being  inserted  in  the  re- 
ceived text  of  the  Testament,  and  is 
therefore  not  in  our  English  Bibles, — 
and  rightly,  since  as  it  is  not  found  in 
any  of  the  three  manuscripts  which 
form  the  basis  of  our  examination,  it 
can  hardly  have  been  written  by  the 
Evangelist — ^is  yet  so  fiiU  of  wisdom  and 
goodness,  and  so  appropriate  to.  some  of 
the  questions  of  our  day,  that  we  cm  as 
ill  afford  to  lose  it  as  any  of  those  just 
quoted.  It  occurs  as  an  interpolation 
in  Luke  vi.  4,  and  is  as  follows : — "  On 
the  same  day  he  saw  a  certain  man 
working  on  the  Sabbath,  and  he  said 
unto  him,  Man,  if  indeed  thou  knowest 
what  thou  doest,  blessed  art  thou ;  but 
if  thou  knowest  not,  thou  art  cursed, 
and  a  transgressor  of  the  law." 

What  shall  we  say  of  such  sentences 
as  these?  They  cannot  surely  be  the 
invention  of  those  who  inserted  them  in 
the    later    MSS.    There    is    something 
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about  them  which  forbids  us  to  question 
their  authenticity,  or  to  ascribe  them  to 
any  one  but  Jesus  Himself.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  of  their  omission 
in  the  oldest  copies  seems  to  show  that 
they  did  not  form  part  of  the  original 
Gospels.  They  must  belong  to  the 
same  category  with  those  "  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus"  which  are  preserved  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, — "  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive "  (Acts 
XX.  35).  and  with  those  countless 
"things"  that  might  have  filled  the 
"  world  itself,"  the  recollection  of  which, 
so  many  years  after,  at  the  close  of  a 
long  life,  forced  St.  John  to  speak  of  his 
own  Gospel  as  a  mere  skeleton  sketch  of 
the  life  of  his  Master. 

Certainly,  if  in  many  respects  we  have 
lost  by  the  inaccurate  and  redundant 
edition  of  Erasmus  and  Stephens,  in 
other  respects  we  have  gained;  for  a 
Testament  without  the  story  of  the  wo- 
man taken  in  adultery,  and  without  the 
other  gracious  words  just  quoted,  would 
be  robbed  of  some  of  its  most  precious 
gems,  even  though  it  be  the  fact  that 
those  gems  did  not  form  a  part  of  the 
Gospels  as  they  left  the  hands  of  their 
authors. 

The  longest  of  the  interpolations  in 
the  Gospels,  and  th«  only  one  which 
remains  to  be  noticed,  is  the  conclusion 
of  St.  Mark,  in  which  the  verses  from 
verse  0  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
though  a  very  ancient  addition,  are  not 
found  in  the  oldest  copies,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  accepted  as  from  the  hand  of 
the  Evangelist  But  this  passage  is  of 
a  very  different  nature  from  those  just 
noticed,  and  of  secondary  interest ;  and 
its  loss  would  be  of  far  less  moment 
than  theirs — since  while  in  one  portion 
it  is  a  mere  r^sum^  of  the  narratives  of 
the  other  Gospels,  in  another  it  breathes 
a  far  less  Christian  spirit  than  that 
which  distinguishes  them. 

My  examination,  which  I  now  bring 
to  a  conclusion,  has  been  done  only  in 
the  roughest  and  most  imperfect  man- 
ner, and  must  be  taken  as  tne  work  of  a 
mere  layman,   anxious   only  to  excite 


others  to  acquaintance  with  that  which 
he  has  himself  found  so  attractive  and 
useful.  I  have  confined  myself  to  the 
Gospels;  but  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and 
Revelation,  though  perhaps  less  exqui- 
sitely interesting,  will  be  found  hardly 
less  fruitful  than  the  Gospels.  And  in 
the  Gospels  I  have  dealt  with  the  re- 
dundances only.  The  questions  of  the 
age  and  authority  of  the  three  copies 
adduced  are  so  fully  and  authoritatively 
treated  in  the  clear  and  interesting  pre- 
face which  Professor  Tischendorf  has 
prefixed  to  the  volume,  as  to  render 
any  further  remarks  on  these  heads  un- 
necessary. 

Any  one  who  will  take  this  Testa- 
ment of  Baron  Tauchnitz's,  and  will 
mark  out  with  a  pencil  the  passages 
specified  in  the  notes  as  omitted  in  the 
three  MSS.,  or  in  two  of  them,  will  be 
astonished  at  the  alterations  in  the  face 
of  those  familiar  pages.  And  if  at  first 
the  phrases  often  seem  balder  and  the 
sentences  less  fluent  and  abrupter  than 
before,  he  will  find  these  deficiencies 
made  up  for  hj  greater  life  and  greater 
reality,  and  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  has  come  much  closer 
to  the  original  condition  of  a  document 
which  all  must  desire  to  possess  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  its  original  form,  and  has 
caught  a  trifle  less  mintly  the  echoes  of 
that  divine  voice,  for  the  tones  of  which 
men  were  never  more  eagerly  listening 
than  they  are  now. 

The  only  suggestion  that  occurs  to 
me  for  the  improvement  of  this  pretty 
little  volume  is  that  some  means  should 
be  taken  of  showing  in  the  verses  them- 
selves the  alterations  indicated  in  the 
notes.  Without  this  it  will  never  pro- 
duce its  full  effect.  But  when  so  done 
— as  one  may  try  for  himself  with  a 
pencil — the  effect  is  most  unexpected. 

The  redundances  might  be  shown 
without  difiiculty,  and  uie  other  kinds 
of  alteration  might  be  indicated,  at 
least  where  they  are  of  material  import- 
ance. J 

G.  Gkovk. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 


It  is  impossible  to  read  tbe  French 
political  news  in  any  daily  or  weekly 
journal  without  constantly  meeting  with 
the  name  of  Monsieur  Rouher,  who, 
during  the  twelve  years  preceding  tbe 
recent  downfall  of  ''personal  govern- 
ment," was  *'the  Emperor's  right  band," 
tbe  most^  prominent  and  influential 
statesman  in  France  who  upheld  the 
existing  regime.  The  Due  de  Momy, 
Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  M.  Walewski, 
Mocquard,  Pelissier,  all  those  who  car- 
ried Louis  Napoleon  so  brilliantly 
through  the  coup  cTetat^  and  afterward 
supported  tbe  Empire,  have  dropped  off 
one  after  another,  until  M.  Rouber  is  tbe 
only  one  now  remaining  of  the  famous 
men  who  assisted  tbe  President  at  that 
period. 

For  years  past  he  has  been  tbe  most 
brilliant  defender  of  tbe  Empire,  almost 
tbe  only  one  of  the  imperial  orators  able 
to  hold  his  own  against  the  attacks  of 
Thiers,  OUivier,  Favre,  and  tbe  other 
members  of  the  Left.  But  personal 
government  ih  France  is  now  at  an  end, 
ministers  are  to  be  responsible  to  tbe 
legislative  bodies,  and  M.  Rouber  has 
been  compelled  to  give  way  to  a  minis- 
ter whose  sentiments  approximate  more 
nearly  to  the  liberal  ideas  of  the  Corps 
L6gislatif.  His  "resignation  has  been 
accepted,"  his  portfolio  withdrawn  from 
him,  and  probably  the  last  prominent 
political  work  of  his  life  will  be  that 
which  he  is  engaged  in  at  present — car- 
rying tbe  new  Senatus  Constdtum 
through  the  French  Senate. 

The  career  of  this  minister  of  Napoleon 
III.  shows  how  success  may  often  be 
ascribed  to  tbe  unforeseen  and  trivial 
circumstances  from  which  no  one  would 
have  anticipated  any  result.  M.  Rouber 
was  first  known,  and  then  became  cele- 
brated, by  an  incautious  expression 
which  escaped  his  lips  in  the  beat  of 
debate,  and  to  which,  in  cooler  blood, 
be  in  vain  tried  to  restore  its  real  mean- 
ing. His  descendants  should,  out  of 
gi'atitude,  inscribe  the  word  "catastro- 
phe "  on  their  coat  of  arms,  for  it  was  this 
word  which  changed  the  unknown  advo- 
cate, the  most  obscure  member  of  a 


mediocre  ministry,  to  his  own  sui*prise, 
into  a  great  public  celebrity. 

Eugene  Rouher,  tbe  Senator,  Minister 
of  State  and  of  Finance,  is  now  fifty-four 
years  of  age,  and  springs  from  a  family, 
members  of  which  for  the  last  fifty  years 
have  held  judicial  offices.  After  finish- 
ing his  studies  at  the  college  of  his 
native  town,  Riom,  be  went  to  study  law 
at  Paris,  became  an  advocate  in  1837, 
and  established  himself  as  such  in  1840 
at  Riom.  The  Department  of  Puy  de 
Dome,  or  Auvergne,  as  that  part  of  the 
country  was  formerly  called,  has  always 
been  very  monarchical  and  conservative, 
although,  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  the  most  violent  opposition 
newspapers,  supported  by  money  from 
Paris,  were  published  there.  Conse- 
quently, actions  against  the  press  were 
quite  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the 
Opposition,  who  were  desirous  of  win- 
ning to  their  ranks  tbe  young  and 
tolerably  wealthy  advocate,  intrusted  to 
him,  directly  after  he  had  settled  in  the 
department,  a  large  number  of  these 
cases  to  defend.  As  a  barrister,  he  had 
not  eloquence.  He  was  not  a  ready 
speaker,  was  unacquainted  with  brilliant 
metaphors,  and  his  variations  on  the 
word  "  liberty,"  then  so  much  in  fashion, 
showed  the  timid  dilettante^  rather  than 
the  skilled  Professor,  in  these  press 
prosecutions. 

However,  he  was  thoroughly  success- 
ful. These  trials  brought  his  real  judi- 
cial  knowledge  to  light.  He  earned  a 
great  deal  of  money ;  and,  in  the  year 
1843,  be  married  the  daughter  of  tbe 
Mayor  of  Clermont,  the  chief  town  of 
the  province,  and  through  this  marriage 
became  a  considerable  landowner. 
Then  he  completely  broke  the  loose 
bands  which  tied  him  to  the  liberal 
party  ;  and  in  1846  boldly  came  forward 
as  government  candidate,  at  tbe  elec- 
tions for  tbe  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  minister,  M. 
Guizot.  But  the  bitter  feeling  against 
one  who  was  considered  to  be  a  rene- 
gade was  so  great,  that  even  many  con- 
servatives voted  against  him,  and  he 
obtained  only  a  few  thousand  votes. 
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Under  the  Republic,  with  universal 
suffrage,  he  was  more  fortunate ;  42,000 
electors  named  him  as  deputy  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly;  and  when  this 
body  had  finished  its  labors,  during 
which  M.  Rouher  always  voted  with  the 
right,  52,000  voters  sent  him  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly. 

The  deputy  of  the  Department  of  the 
Loire,  Citizen  Louis  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, had  once  heard  his  young  col- 
^ague,  Rouher,  speak  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  and  when  asked  his  opinion 
on  the  talents  of  the  speaker,  he  replied, 
shaking  his  head :  "  It  seems  to  me  as  if 
this  citizen  did  not  possess  the  capability 
of  lightly  expressing  his  own  thoughts. ' 

No  one  understood  this  oracular  sen- 
tence: they  turned  away  with  a  shrug 
from  the  deputy  with  the  languid  coun- 
tenance, weary  eyes,  and  world-renowned 
name.  Six  months  after,  M.  Rouher  was 
Minister  of  Justice.  He  had  never 
exchanged  a  word  with  the  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  and  was  utterly 
astonished  when  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  M.  Ferdinand 
Barrot,  informed  him  that  it  was  the 
express  wish  of  the  first  magistrate  of 
the  Republic  that  he  should  accept  a 
portfolio.  Till  1851  he  remained  under 
several  ministries  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  Justice. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  let  fall 
that  celebrated  word  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded,  and  which  made  Rouher 
known  from  one  end  of  Prance  to  the 
other.  On  the  morning  before  one  of 
those  important  sittings,  which  during  the 
second  Republic  often  became  so  stormy, 
Louis  Napoleon  said  to  Rouher — 

"They  wish  again  to  tiy  to  extinguish 
you  with  the  glorious  Revolution  of  the 
24th  February,  1848.  The  people 
really  believe  that  they  were  all  Mira- 
beaus  or  Dantons !  We  must  for  once 
hold  a  mirror  up  before  them,  in  which 
they  may  be  able  to  see  a  faithful  like- 
ness of  themselves  in  all  their  littleness !" 

Rouher,  meditating  on  these  words  of 
the  President, went  to  the  Assembly,  and 
it  so  happened  that  immediately  after 
his  entrance  he  had  to  ascend  the  Tri- 
bune, to  answer  an  interpellation  as 
Minister  of  Justice. 

"Be  cautious — the  chamber  is  very 
much  excited  to-day!"  his  colleague 
Baroche  said  to  him. 


"  Certainly,  certainly,"  he  replied, 
rather  absently,  ascended  the  Tribune, 
and  replied  in  a  few  impetuous  words  to 
the  interpellation.  The  murmurs  of  the 
Assembly  excited  him  still  more;  and 
when  at  last  he  heard  the  cry  from  the 
Left,  "  That  was  just  what  was  said 
before  the  24th  February,"  his  presence 
of  mind  completely  forsook  him,  and, 
still  under  the  impression  which  the 
words  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 
had  made  on  him,  he  raised  himself  up 
to  his  full  height  and  exclaimed  with  a 
voice  of  thunder — 

"Your  boasted  Revolution  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  catastrophe  I " 

Only  those  who  have  oeen  present  at 
a  French  National  Assembly  can  have 
the  faintest  idea  of  what  now  happened. 
Clapping,  shrieking,  hissing,  threats  and 
insults,  followed  without  end!  The 
tumult  lasted  for  more  than  half  an  hour, 
and  M.  Rouher,  who  had  retired  to  the 
ministers'  bench,  might  well  have  feared 
for  some  minutes  that  his  person  was 
not  secure  from  violent  treatment. 

In  vain  he  explained,  after  quiet  had 
in  some  measure  been  restored,  that  he 
had  used  the  word  "  catastrophe  "  only 
in  the  sense  of  an  unforeseen  event.  It 
was  of  no  avail :  amidst  universal  hissing 
"  Phomme  k  la  catastrophe  "  was  again 
forced  to  leave  the  tribune. 

Foreigners  cannot  understand  the 
deep  impression  which  such  scenes  make 
on  the  public  in  France.  This  innocent 
word  flew  like  wildfire  through  the  land, 
and  became  a  sort  of  test  by  which 
some  .showed  their  hatred  to  the  Repub- 
lic, and  others  the  most  unbridled  fury 
against  the  Government.  And  the  man 
who  had  provoked  this  "catastrophe" 
in  such  an  innocent  manner,  could 
scarcly  believe  his  senses  when  he  con- 
templated this  terrible  ferment ;  but  he 
had  an  opportunity  thereby,  such  as  had 
never  before  been  presented  to  him,  of 
studying  his  countrymen.  But  he  had 
not  mucn  time  for  this :  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence,  a  few  weeks  after,  caused  the 
fall  of  the  entire  ministry,  and  led  to  the 
coup  (Titat  Rouher  remained  in  the 
chamber  as  a  simple  deputy,  who  could 
no  longer  speak,  as  the  Left  would  not 
allow  him  to  sav  a  word,  and  always 
brought  up  afresh  the  recollection  of  the 
"catastrophe."  At  the  consultations 
which  preceded  the   execution   of  the 
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coitp  oTitat  at  the  Elys^e,  M.  de  Moray 
proposed  the  deputy  Bouher  as  a  minis- 
ter. A  dry  "  No  "  was  the  reply  of  the 
President,  who  gave  as  his  reason  the 
following  words,  which  well  character- 
ized M.  Rouher:  "C'est  I'homrae  des 
demi-mesures  1  " 

The  new  order  of  things  was,  however, 
scarcely  established,  when  the  President, 
now  unrestricted  in  his  authority,  offered 
M.  Rouher  a  portfolio,  which  he  accept- 
ed ;  but  a  few  weeks  after  he  retired, 
together  with  M.  de  Moray,  as  they 
refused  to  countersign  the  decree  which 
confiscated  a  portion  of  the  property  of 
the  Orleans  family.  How  greatly  this 
much-talked-of  decree  confused  the 
minds  of  the  most  faithful  and  devoted 
adherents  of  Napoleon  III.  is  prove  d  from 
the  simple  fact  that  Moray,  Napoleon's 
own  hi'other,  refused  to  sign  it  as  minis- 
ter. Time  has  cooled  down  this  excite- 
ment, and  it  has  been  argued  also  that 
the  word  "confiscation"  was  falsely 
applied,  as  three  courts  of  law  confirmed 
that  this  property  did  not  belong  to  the 
Orleans  family,  but  to  the  State. 

Napoleon  gave  the  retiring  minister 
the  vice-presidentship  of  the  newly-cre- 
ated Council  of  State,  and  till  1855  he 
was  almost  forgotten,  when  the  Emperor 
again  called  him  into  the  ministry,  and 
gave  him  the  portfolio  of  Agriculture, 
Trade,  and  PudHc  Works.  Since  that 
time — ^up  to  the  present "  catastrophe  *' — 
M.  Rouher  has  never  left  the  ministry ; 
and  in  these  twelve  years  has  at  different 
times  presided  over  all  the  branches  of 
the  Government  in  France,  with  the 
exception  of  War  and  Marine. 

The  reader  will  remember  that,  after 
the  Italian  war,  the  Emperor,  in  the 
^ear  1859,  thought  the  time  had  arrived 
m  which  a  more  liberal  direction  might 
be  given  to  the  Constitution.  One  of 
the  chief  measures  taken  in  this  sense 
was  to  appoint  a  minister  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  defend  the  Government 
in  the  chambers.  Billault  was  the  first 
who  held  this  difficult  post;  and  after 
his  death,  in  1862,  Rouher  became  his 
successor. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the 
Emperor  had  made  a  mistake  in  this 
appointment,  as  it  was  well  remembered 
tnat  Rouher's  oratorical  talents  had  not 
shone  in  the  chambers  of  the  Republic, 
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and  his  "  catastrophe  "  speech  was  again 
brought  up  to  the  remembrance  of  the 
French  nation.  To  succeed  Billault, 
one  of  the  best  and  most  talented  ora- 
tors of  France,  was  not  an  enviable  in- 
heritance for  any  man.  But  after  his 
first  speeches  all  saw  how  greatly  they 
had  been  deceived.  Often  has  M. 
Rouher,  during  the  last  five  years, 
gained  the  victory  over  all  opponents. 
Clever,  undoubtedly,  as  a  politician,  we 
must  not  forget  that,  as  a  minister  of 
Napoleon  III.,  his  opinions,  whatever 
thev  may  be,  had  to  give  way  to  those 
of  nis  imperial  master,  whose  will  was 
supreme.  Rouher,  like  all  the  other 
ministers,  was  only  the  executor  of  the 
Imperial  will ;  but,  as  he  was  the  only 
one  in  the  whole  Cabinet  whose  gift  of 
eloquence  could  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage in  the  chamber,  a  much  more 
important  place  in  the  councils  of  the 
sovereign  was  assigned  to  him  than  to 
any  of  his  colleagues. 

In  general,  the  sketch  of  those  official 
speeches  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing was  drawn  out  for  him  by  the  Em- 
peror^s  own  hand.  He  works  out  the 
ideas,  and  then  reads  the  whole  to  the 
Emperor ;  which,  after  it  has  been  cor- 
rected, is  communicated  to  the  rest  of 
the  ministry.  The  morning  before  the 
sitting  Rouher  has  another  audience, 
when,  often  at  the  last  moment,  not  un- 
important changes  are  made.  Tlio  re- 
ally marvellous  memory  of  Rouher  has 
grown  with  all  this  mental  exercise. 

Rouher,  in  a  word,  was  judt  the  man 
whom  Napoleon  III.  required — without 
ambition,  without  independence,  and 
wonderfully  endowed  with  talents  and 
tact.  To  have  discovered  him  out  of 
the  mass  of  parliamentary  mediocrities, 
and  to  have  made  him  pliable  to  his  ab- 
solute and  inflexible  will,  is  the  merit  of 
the  Emperor  alone. 

We  must  add  to  this  sketch  that  the 
private  life  of  Rouher,  as  well  as  his 
personal  honor,  have  never  in  the  re- 
motest degree  been  subjected  to  the 
criticisms  of  the  enemies  of  the  empire, 
and  that  for  the  materials  we  have  used 
in  its  preparation  we  ai*e  mainly  in- 
debted to  the  German  Magazine  Da- 
A€im,  which  has  done  so  much  toward 
disseminating  among  the  people  informa- 
tion concerfimg  European  celebrities. 
40 
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A  TRUE  STORY. 

She  made  a  garden  when  she  was  jonng ; 

Her  eyes  were  dazed  by  the  sunrise  glow — 
Poor  child  I    she  thought  she  was  wise  and 
strong. 

She  knew  no  better ;  Hwas  long  ago. 

She  planted  her  beds  with  seedling  flowers, 
She  planted  her  lawn  with  yearling  trees ; 

She  built  a  trellis  for  woodbine  bowers, 

''How  happy,"  she  said,  "shall  I  be  with 
these  1" 

How  happy,"  she  said,  "shall  I  surely  be 
When  my  pansies  and  lilies  and  tuHps  blow  I 

I  must  wait  for  the  cones  on  my  cedar-tree, 
For  the  noblest  things  take  long  to  grow. 


U  1 
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fis  easy  to  wait  for  a  while,**  she  said,  ' 

"  The  low  little  daisies  will  soon  be  here, 
And  my  thicket  will  glow  with  roses  red, 
And  my  apple-tree  bloom,  in  one  more  year." 


So  she  waited,  singing,  as  waits  the  bird 

For    his    nestlings  before  their  wings  are 
rown; 

She  waited, singing,  tho*  no  one  heard; 
It  was  no  sorrow  to  sing  alone. 

And  the  low  little  daisies  starred  the  lawn. 
But  the  pansies  and  lilies  were  slow  to  spring ; 

One  tulip,  streaked  like  a  winter^s  dawn, 
Just  feebly  opened  to  hear  her  sing. 

My  pansies  will  come  in  June,"  she  said, 
*'My  lilies  will  come  when  the  days  are  long, 

But  I  fear  my  tulips  must  all  be  dead, 
Save  this  poor  blossom  that  loves  my[song." 

So  she  waited,  singing,  as  waits  the  bird 
For  his  nestlings,  afler  their  wings  are  grown ; 

She  waited,  singing,  tho'  no  one  heard ; 
Twas  little  pleasure  to  sing  alone. 

Only  a  pansy  or  two  at  last 

Looked  sadly  up  in  her  face  and  died  ; 
Only  one  lily,  when  June  was  past, 

Drooped  dying  by  one  dead  tulip's  side. 


^  Alas  I  "  she  said,  and  she  sang  no  more, 
"  I  never  dreamed  that  it  would  be  so ; 
I  cannot  sing,  for  my  heart  is  sore, 

Since  seedling  plants  are  not  sure  to  grow. 


(( 


Yet  wait,"  she  said,  "  and  in  days  to  come 
Roses  will  bloom  on  my  thorny  tree ; 

Under  my  limes  will  the  wild  bees  hum, 
And  the  shade  of  my  cedar  be  fair  to  see.** 

She  could  not  sing  and  she  would  not  cry ; 

Silent  and  trusting  she  waited  still ; 
The  days  and  the  months  and  the  years  went  by, 

And  the  winter  frosts  were  strong  to  kill. 


The  garden  she  made  when  she  was  young 

"Was  not  a  garden  in  after  years ; 
This  story  had  never  been  said  or  sung 

If  blossoms  could  thrive  in  a  raiu  of  tears ; 

This  story  had  never  been  sung  or  said 
If  our  seedling  hopes  were  sure  to  grow — 

She  waited  to  see  her  cedar  dead, 
Then  her  hopeless  tears  got  leave  to^flow. 

She  wept  and  wept  by  her  thorny  tree, 
Nor  one  red  rose  for  her  weeping  grew ; 

In  her  leafless  limes,  not  one  wild  bee 

Made  one  poor  dream  of  her  youth  come  true. 

And  yet  she  had  planned  her  garden  well, 
Trusting  the  sun  and  the  kindly  rain  ; 

So,  when  she  saw  how  it  all  befell. 
She  never  would  hope  or  trust  again. 

She  laid  her  head  when  her  hair  was  gray 
On  the  low  little  daisies  that  did  not  fail ; 

She  had  not  a  tear  nor  a  word  to  say — 
What  could  weeping  and  words  avail  ? 

Tliis  story  had  never  been  said  or  sung 
If  love  were  faithful,  if  hope  were  true  : 

We  planted  gardens  when  we  were  young ; 
The  churchyard  daisies  were  all  that  grew. 

Mabia. 


THE  SUMMER  POOL. 

Thebb  is  a  singing  in  the  summer  air. 

The  blue  and  brown  moths  flutter  o^er  the  grass, 

The  Btubble  bird  is  creaking  in  the  wheat 

And  perch'd  upon  the  honeysuckle-hedge 

Pipes  the  green  linnet    0  the  golden  world  I 

The  stir  of  life  on  every  blade  of  grass, 

The  motion  and  the  joy  on  every  bough, 

The  glad  feast  everywhere,  for  things  that  love 

The  simshine,  and  for  things  that  love  the  shade. 

Aimlessly  wandering  with  weary  feet,  ** 
Watching  the  woolly  clouds  that  wander  by, 
I  come  upon  a  lovely  place  of  shade, 
A  still  green  pool,  where  with  soft  sound  and  stir 
The  shadows  of  o'er-hanging  branches  sleep, 
Save  where  they  leave  one  dreamy  space  of  blue. 
O'er  whose  soft  stillness  ever  and  anon 
The  feathery  cirrus  blows.    Here  unaware 
I  pause,  and  leaning  on  my  staff  I  add 
A  shadow  to  the  sl^ows ;  and  behold ! 
Dim  dreams  steal  down  upon  me,  with  a  hum 
Of  little  wings,  a  murmuring  of  boughs. 
The  dusky  stir  and  motion  dwelling  here 
Within  the  small  green  world.    O'ershadowed 
By  dusky  greenery,  tho'  all  around 
The  sunshine  throbs  on  fields  of  wheat  and  bean. 
Downward  I  gaze  into  the  dreamy  blue, 
And  pass  into  a  waking  sleep,  wherein 
The  green  boughs  rustle,  feathery  wreaths  of 
cloud 
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Pass  softly,  piloted  hy  golden  airs, 
The  air  is  still,  no  bird  sings  any  more, 
And,  helpless  as  a  tiny  flying  thing, 
I  am  alone  in  all  the  world  with  God. 

The  wind  dies — not  a  leaf  stirs— in  the  pool      ^ 
The  fly  scaroe  moves ;  earth  seems  to  hold  her 

breath 
Until  her  heart  stops,  listening  silently 
For  the  far  footsteps  of  the  coming  Rain  I 

While  thus  I  pause,  it  seems  that  I  have  gained 
New  eyes  to  see ;  my  brain  grows  sensitive 
To  trival  things  that,  at  another  hour. 
Had  passed  unheeded.    Suddenly  the  air 
Shivers,  the  shadows  in  whose  midst  I  stand 
Tremble  and  blacken ; — the  blue  eye  o'  the  pool 
Is  closed  and  clouded ; — with  a  shrill  sharp  cry, 
OQing  its  wings,  a  swallow  darteth  past, 
Andhveedling  flowers  beneath  my  feet  thrust  up 
Their  leaves  to  feel  the  coming  shower.    O  hark  I 
The  thirsty  leaves  are  troubled  into  sighs, 
And  up  above  me,  on  the  glistening  boughs. 
Patters  the  summer  rain  I 

Into  a  nook, 
Screen'd  by  thick  foliage  of  oak  and  beech, 
I  crept  for  shelter;  and  the  summer  shower 
Murmurs  around  me.    In  a  dream  I  watch 
And  listen.    0  the  sweetness  of  the  sounds, 
The  pattering  rain,  the  murmurous  sigh  of  leaves, 
The  deep  WBrm  breathing  of  the  scented  air, 
They  sink  into  my  soul — ^until  at  last 
Comes  the  soft  ceasing  of  the  gentle  fall, 
And  lo  t  the  eye  of  blue  within  the  pool 
Opens  again,  while ^n  a  silvery  gleam 
The  jewels  twinkle  moistly  on  the  leaves, 
Or,  shaken  downward  by  the  summer  wind, 
Fall  melting  on  the  pool  in  rings  of  light  I 


LOST. 


The  moon  comes  out  and  glimmers, 
The  stars  like  diamonds  gleam, 

And  long  green  boughs  are  waving 
O'er  a  pleasant  mountain  stream.) 

And  my  thoughts  travel  backwards, 
Into  the  long  dead  years. 

And  your  face  comes  before  me, 
Seen  through  a  mist  of  tears. 

We  met — ^we  loved — we  parted : 

The  story  ever  new, 
We  lived — we  hoped — we  waited, 

And  so  the  long  years  grevr. 

A  vast  sea  rolls  between  us, 
A  gulf  that  time  has  made,  ^ 

New  habits  grow  upon  us. 
Old  beauties  faint  and  fade. 

Take  one  last  look  behind  you,   j 

Into  the  vale  of  years ; 
Does  my  face  come  before  you, 

Seen  through  a  mist  of  tearsj 


MADDALENA. 

Dost  thou  not  miss  that  pleasant  interchange 

Of  thought  and  feeling,  tastes  and  fancies  bright, 
Which  from  the  varied  world  of  books  would 
range 
To  our  own  hearts,  thrilling  with  Lovers  first 
light  ? 
Then  wouldst  thou  chide,  if  I  one  thought  should 
know 
Unshared  by  thee,  and  if  across  my  smile 
Flittered  a  shade  of  care.    With  accents  low 
And  tender,  thou  couldst  instantly  beguile 
My  sadness  into  joy,  so  true  and  deep 
That  I  from  very  happiness  would  weep 
At  being  loved  by  one  so  good  and  pure ; 
Yet  would  I  rather  all  my  grief  endure 
At  having  lost  thee,  than  have  never  known 
That  heart,  that  soul,  which  once  were  all  my 
own. 


RELIC& 


L.  0. 


[We  think  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  rescu- 
ing the  following  beautiful  fragments  from  the 
oblivion  to  which  the  fastidious  taste  of  BIr. 
Tennyson  bad  consigned  them.  They  are  among 
the  early  poems  rejected  by  him  in  bringing  out 
his  works  in  1833.— Editor.] 


SONNET. 

♦ 

*'  These  are  three  things  that  fill  my  heart  with 
sighs 

And  steep  my  soul  in  laughter  (when  I  view 
Fair  maiden  forms  moving  like  melodies) — 

Dimples,  rose-lips,  and  eyes  of  any  hue. 
There  are  three  things  beneath  the  blessed  skies 

For  which  I  live — ^black  eyes  and  brown  and 
blue: 
I  hold  them  all  most  dear;  but,  0  black  eyes  I 

I  live  and  die  and  only  die  for  you  1 
Of  late  such  eyes  looked  at  me—while  I  mused 

At  sunset  underneath  a  shadowy  piano 
In  old  Bayona.  nigh  the  southern  sea — 

From  a  half-open  lattice  looked  at  me, 
I  saw  no  more,  only  those  eyes,  confused 

And  dazzled  to  the  heart  with  glorious  pain." 

[It  seems  a  pity  to  have  sacrificed  so  exquisite 
a  description  of  the  Death  of  a  Lamb.  No  one 
but  a  true  poet  could  have  written  it.] 

"  The  lamb  rejoiooth  in  the  year. 

And  raceth  freely  with  his  fere. 

And  answers  to  his  mother^s  calls 

From  the  flowered  furrow.    In  a  time 

Of  which  he  wots  not,  run  short  pains 

Through  his  warm  heart ;  and  then,  from  whence 

He  knows  noty  on  his  light  there  falls 

A  shadow ;  and  his  native  slope. 

Where  he  was  wont  to  leap  and  dunb. 

Floats  from  his  sick  and  filmed  eyes. 

And  something  in  the  darkness  draws 

His  forehead  earthward,  and  he  dies." 
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A  PRAYER. 

She  knelt  by  the  crimson  altar, 

My  darling,  young  and  fair, 
And  the  blue  and  gold  in  the  martyr's  robes. 

Floated  and  shone  in  her  hair ; 
Her  voice,  like  the  cry  for  mercy, 

Which  is  raised  to  God  in  hoaven, 
For  she  prayed  a  prayer  that  the  angela  know 

That  sin  may  be  forgiven  I 

And  the  light  from  the  painted  window 

Lay  on  her  like  a  glory, 
As  she  knelt  and  prayed  in  the  sun-lit  aisle, 

Like  some  sweet  saint  of  story. 
Oh,  love,  dl  love  excelling,  ., 

Tis  so  that  sin  relenteth, 
For  she  knows  the  joy  that  the  angels  know, 

When  one  lost  soul  repenteth. 


"  MOONLIGHT! ON  THE  PRAIRIE.** 

SONNET. 

The  moon,  upon  a  halo-gUded  throne. 
Smiles  in  her  palace,  while  the  pearly  hours, 
Floating  in  brightness  from  celestial  bowers, 
Glide  peacefully  to  slumber,  one  by  one. 
The  Zephyr  from  its  home  of  summer  bloom. 
Where  dewy  vales  reflect  enamored  skies,- 
Wafts  to  my  cheek  delectable  perfume — 
Blossoms,  with  softly  iridescent  eyes, 


In  beauty  sparkle  on  the  sea  of  green, 
That  rolls  its  billows  to  the  starlit  shores 
Of  Night — How  indescribable  the  scene  I 
My  soul  exalted  adoration  pours 
To  Him  who  shelters  with  his  loving  hand. 
And  scatters  moonlight  o'er  l^s  Prairie  I^nd. 

C.  Ernbt  F. 


SONNET. 


BT  PAUL  H.  HAYNE. 


This  eve  along  the  calm  resplendent  west, 

I  marked  a  cloud  alive  with  fairy  light, 

So  warmly  pure,  so  sweetly,  richly  bright. 

It  seemed  a  spirit  of  ether,  floating  blest, 

In  its  own  happy  empire  1    While  possest 

With  admiration  of  the  marvellous  light. 

Slowly  its  hues,  opal  and  chrysolite. 

Waned   on   the   shadowy  gloaming's    phantom 

breast: 
The  ddud  became  a  terror,  whose  dark  womb 
Throbbed  with  keen  lightnings,  by  destruction 

hurled 
Red  bolt  on  bolt,  while  a  drear  ominous  gloom 
Enveloped  Nature :  o'er  the  startled  worid— 
A  deep  alarum — burst  the  thunder  boom, 
And  the  swift  Storm  his  coal  black  wings  unfurled  1 
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The  LUeraiwe  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  By  Edwin 
P.  Whipple.  Boston :  Fields^  Osgood  db  Co, 
This  volume  is  much  the  [roost  valuable  recent 
contribution,  we  might  say  indeed  one  of  the  most 
valuable  we  have  ever  had,  to  that  department  of 
American  literature  in  which  it  is  most  signally 
deficient,  namely — ^literary  criticism.  Traversing 
the  whole  of  that  glorious  period  which  has  been 
well  called  the  Golden  Age  of  English  literature, 
taking  the  numerous  and  diverse  aspects  under 
which  human  jronius  at  that  time  seema  to  have 
displayed  itself  at  its  acme — ^poetry,  drama,  phi- 
losophy, theology — Mr.  Whipple  has  given  us  the 
most  comprehensive,  luminous,  and  appreciative 
survey  of  the  time  and  its  works  that  has  ever 
been  collected  in  the  compass  of  a  single  volume. 
Hazlitt's  essays  and  lectures  will  always  claim 
the  attention  of  the  student;  Mrs.  Jameson,  Hunt, 
and  Schlegel  will  ever  be  read  with  delight ;  but 
Mr.  Whipple  has  the  advantage  of  familiarity  with 
the  labors  of  these  and  others  in  the  same  field, 
and  brings  to  his  work  not  only  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject,  but  much  of  the  analytic 
subtlety  of  Hazlitt,  the  genial  limpid  seDsibility  of 
Mrs.  Jameson,  and  at  times  the  bewildering  elo- 
quence of  Schlegel. 

Mr.  Whipple's  style  isj,  in  itsel(  worthy  of  study 
by  those  who  can  appreciate  literary  art.  Gear, 
vivid,  and  picturesque,  glitteriog  with  antithesis 
and  epigram,-  and  again  glowing  with  a  perfect 
lava  flo<^  of  thrilling^spoutaneous  eloquence,  there 


is  hardly  another  living  writer  who  wields  an  in- 
strument at  once  so  keen  and  powerful.  Indeed, 
in  the  author's  previous  works,  the  writing  has 
been  so  Ado  as  to  have  become  a  reproacli,  and  he 
was  said  to  be  "  all  style  and  no  stamina,"  car- 
ing too  much  for  expression  to  be  very  solicitous 
about  ideas,  stringing  together  the  conceits,  fancies, 
and  glittering  phrases  which  he  had  skimmed  from 
Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Arnold,  and  others. 

If  these  strictures  were  just,  and  they  doubtless 
were  to  a  certain  extant,  they  are  not  applicable 
to  the  present  work.  We  believe  there  is  not  a 
volume  of  literary  criticism  in  the  language  which 
displays  more  vigorous,  analytic,  and  discrimioative 
thought  than  ^*  The  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Eliza- 
beth," and  there  is  certainly  none  which  affords  a 
clearer  conception  of  one  of  the  most  critical  peri- 
ods in  the  history  of  intellectual  development 

Mr.  Whipple  initiates  his  subject  with  some 
preliminary  remarks  upon  the  characteristics  of 
Elizabethan  literature,  and  then  brings  before  us 
in  succession  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
Middleton,  Marston,  Chapman,  and  other  minor 
dramatists;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger, 
Ford,  and  Spenser,  the  minor  Elizabethan  poets; 
Sidney  and  Raleigh,  Bacon  and  Hooker. 

Of  course  the  central  figure  is  Shakespeare,  and 
the  two  essays  upon  him,  if  not  perfectly  satis- 
factory, will  probably  be  the  most  attractive  of 
them  all  to  the  reader.  We  may  remark  of  Mr. 
Whipple's  criticism  upon  Shakespeare,  that  it  is 
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negative  rather  than  positive,  exposing  the  absur- 
dities of  many  of  the  stock  ideas  which  have  ob- 
tained concerning  the  great  poet,  rather  than  at- 
tempting to  measure  his  "  myriad-minded  "  genius. 

No  critic  has  ever  approached  the  subject  more 
reverently,  or  with  a  more  pervading  conviction  of 
the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  mind  to  "  really  receive 
the  colossal  conception  of  Shakespeare  himself." 
As  he  finely  says,  '*  criticism  upon  Shakespeare  is 
like  coasting  along  a  continent,"  and  he  only  pro- 
fesses to  treat  desultorily  of  the  salient  topics 
which  the  theme  presents. 

And  first  of  aU  he  attacks  with  something  of 
scorn  the  popular  idea  that  Shakespeare  was  in 
himself  a  somewhat  commonplace  personage,  who 
by  some  unexplained  intellectual  process  blundered 
into  the  grandest  monuments  of  humaD  genius ;  a 
man  lacking  in  individuality  and  great  only  in  his 
works, — as  Coleridge  has  it,  '*an  omnipresent 
creativeness."  "  No  king  or  queen  of  his  time  had 
so  completely  felt  the  cares  and  enjoyed  the  dig- 
nity of  the  regal  state  as  this  playwright,  who 
usurped  it  by  his  thought  alone ;  and  the  freshest 
and  simplest  maiden  in  Europe  had  no  innocent 
heart  experience  which  this  man  could  not  share— 
escaping  in  an  instant  from  the  hag-haunted  ima- 
gination of  Macbeth,  in  order  to  feel  the  tender 
flutter  of  her  soul  in  his  own.  ...  He  was  on  an 
excursion  through  the  world  of  thought  and  action, 
to  seize  the  essence  of  all  the  excitements  of  human 
nature, — terrible,  painful,  criminal,  rapturous,  hu- 
morous ;  and  to  do  this  in  a  short  earthly  career 
he  was  compelled  to  condense  ages  into  days,  and 
lives  into  minutes.  He  exhausts  in  a  short  time 
all  the  glory  and  all  the  agony  there  is  on  the 
throne  or  on  the  couch  of  Henry  TV.,  and  then, 
wearied  with  royalty,  is  off  to  the  Boar's  Head  to 
have  a  rouse  with  Sir  John.  He  feels  all  the  flam- 
ing pride  and  scorn  of  the  aristocrat  Ck)rioIanus ; 
his  brain  widens  with  the  imperial  ideas,  and  his 
heart  beats  with  the  measureless  ambition  of  the 
autocrat  GsBsar;  and  anon  he  has  donned  a  greasy 
apron,  plunged  into  the  roaring  Roman  mob,  and 
is  yelling  against  aristocrat  and  autocrat  with  all 
the  gusto  of  democratic  rage.  He  is  now  a  prat- 
tling child,  and  in  a  second  he  is  the  murderer  with 
the  knife  at  its  throat.  .  •  .  Yet  this  indestructi- 
ble spiritual  energy,  which  becomes  mightier  with 
every  exercise  of  might;  which  plucks  out  the 
heart  and  absorbs  the  vitality  of  everything  it 
touches;  which  daringly  commits  itself  to  the 
fiercest,  and  joyously  to  the  softest  passions,  with- 
,  out  losing  its  moral  and  mental  sanity ;  which  in 
the  most  terrible  excitements  is  as  '  the  blue  dome 
of  air'  to  the  tempest  that  rages  beneath  it;  which, 
aiming  to  include  eveiything,  refuses  to  be  includ- 
ed by  anything,  and  in  the  sweep  of  its  creative- 
ness  acts  with  a  confident  audacity,  as  if  in  it 
nature  were  humanized  and  humanity  individual- 
ized ; — in  short,  this  unexampled  energy  of  blended 
sensibility,  intelligence,  and  will  is  what  constitutes 
the  man  Shakespeare;  and  this  man  is  no  mere 
name  for  an  impersonal  unconscious  genius,  that 
did  its  marvels  by  instinct,  no  name  for  a  careless 
playwright  who  blundered  into  miracles,  but  is 
essentially  a  person,  creating  strictly  within  the 
limitations  of  his  individuality, — within  those 
limitations  appearing  to  be  impersonal  only  be- 
cause he  is  comprehensive  enough  to  cover  a  wide 
variety  of  special  natures, — and,  above  all,  a  per- 


son individually  as  great,  at  least,  as  the  sum  «of 
his  whole  works." 

Notwithstanding  this  testimony  to  Shakespeare^s 
unexampled  individual  greatness,  Mr.  Whipple 
repudiates  another  of  the  popular  proverbs,  that 
his  nr.ind  was  universal,  "  wide  as  nature  and  hu- 
man nature."  He  points  out  some  directions  which 
the  poet's  genius  did  not  take,  characters  in  which 
his  sunny  and  genial  nature  could  feel  no  sympa- 
thy. "  And  first,  Shakespeare's  religious  instincts 
and  sentiments  were  comparatively  weak,  for  they 
were  not  creative.  He  has  exercised  his  genius  in 
the  creation  of  no  character  in  which  religious 
sentiment  or  religious  passion  is  dominant." 
Shakespeare  in  common  with  the  other  dramatists 
of  his  time  saw  nothing  in  the  Puritans  but  ob 
jects  of  satire  and  contempt  "  It  may  be  doubted 
also  if  Shakespeare's  affihities  extended  to  those 
numerous  classes  of  human  character  that  stand 
for  the  reforming  and  philanthropic  sentiments  of 
humanity.  We  doubt  if  he  was  hopeful  for  the 
race.  He  was  too  profoundly  impressed  with  its 
disturbing  passions  to  have  faith  in  its  continuous 
progress.  Though  immensely  greater  than  Bacon, 
it  may  be  questioned  if  he  could  thoroughly  have 
appreciated  Bacon's  intellectual  character.  He 
could  have  delineated  him  to  perfection  in  every- 
thing but  in  that  peculiar  philanthropy  of  the 
mind,  that  spiritual  benignity,  that  belief  in  man 
and  confidence  in  his  future,  which  both  atone  and 
account  for  so  many  of  Bacon's  moral  defects. 
There  is  no  character  in  his  plays  that  covers  the 
elements  of  such  a  man  as  Hildebrand  or  Luther, 
or  either  of  the  two  Williams  of  Orange,  or  Hamp- 
den, or  Howard,  or  Clarkson,  or  scores  of  other 
representative  men  whom  history  celebrates. 
Though  the  broadest  individual  nature  which 
human  nature  has  produced,  human  nature  is 
Immensely  broader  than  he." 

These  are  the  most  original  and  subtle  points  in 
the  author's  remarks  on  Shakespeare,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  all  that  is  good  in  these  two  remark- 
able essays.  He  does  not  pretend  to  exhaust  the 
subject ;  he  does  not  even  attempt  to  treat  it  in 
all  its  aspects,  and  above  all  he  does  not  presume 
to  pronounce  in  the  superior  ex  caihedrd  style  which 
is  so  offensive  in  the  majority  of  Shakespearian 
critics.  He  says,  with  the  "  reverent  humility  " 
which  he  so  much  admires  in  Shakespeare  himself: 
"The  greatest  and  most  interpretative  minds 
which  have  made  him  (Shakespeare)  their  study, 
though  they  may  have  commenced  with  wielding 
the  rod,  soon  found  themselves  seduced  into  taking 
seats  on  the  benches,  anxious  to  learn  instead  of 
Impatient' to  teach;  and  have  been  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  poet  who  is  the  delight  of  the  rudest 
urchin  in  the  pit  of  the  playhouse,  is  also  the  poet 
whose  works  defy  the  highest  faculties  of  the 
philosopher  thoroughly  to  comprehend." 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  Shakespeare,  be- 
cause he  is  the  figure  around  which  naturally 
clusters  the  interest  of  Elizabethan  literature,  not 
because  he  furnishes  the  theme  for  the  best  portion 
of  Mr.  Whipple's  book.  When  writing  of  Shake- 
speare the  author  seems  oppressed  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  subject,  but  when  he  gets  on  lower 
ground  he  shows  more  self-confidence.  The  essay 
on  **  rare  Ben  Jonson  "  is  thorough  and  acute,  and 
is  pervaded  throughout  with  a  rich  and  breezy 
humor.    So  also  on  Spenser  and  the  Minor  Poets, 
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on  Sidney  and  Raleigh.  But  the  papers  on  Bacon 
are  the  best  in  the  volume.  His  character,  the 
influences  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  his  works, 
and  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  modern 
Inductive  Philosophy,  are  analyzed  in  a  most  able 
and  comprehensive  manner — better  than  in  any 
other  treatise  we  have  seen.  No  one  can  read 
these  papers  without  having  a  truer  and  juster 
conception  of  Bacon's  character,  of  what  he  did, 
and  what  he  failed  to  do. 

Mr.  Whipple  rejects  utterly  the  insolent  flippant 
epigram  about  Bacon  being  '*  at  once  the  wisest 
and  the  meanest  of  mankind/'  and  shows  that  the 
traditional  defects  of  the  man  were  due  to  the  vast 
comprehensiveness  of  his  mental  grasp,  to  the 
absence  of  prejudice  and  passion — those  conserva- 
tors of  morals — to  his  conviction  that  the  magni- 
tude of  his  ends  would >  justify  almost  any  means 
adopted  for  their  attainment,  and  to  one  of  those 
tragic  verdicts  of  history  by  which,  in  this  case, 
Essex,  who  betrayed  his  benefactors,  is  held  up  to 
admiration,  and  Bacon,  who  adopted  the  only  rea- 
sonable course  open  to  him,  is  condemned  as  a 
treacherous  ingrate.  Bacon's  virtues  were  un- 
doubtedly his  own ;  his  faults  were  due  in  great 
part  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  accusa- 
tion on  which  he  was  condemned — that  of  accept- 
ing bribes  for  judicial  decisions — was  by  no  means 
unusual  under  James  I.,  and  in  the  case  of  Bacon 
seems  to  resolve  itself  into  this,  that  he  accepted 
the  money  offered  him  for  corruption  and  then  de- 
cided according  to  law. 

Mr.  Whipple's  estimate  of  Bacon's  philosophical 
position  will  probably  be  new  to  many  who  have 
regarded  him  as  in  fact  the  father  of  modern  scien- 
tific methods, — ^it  was  so  to  us, — but  it  will  doubt- 
less be  acquiesced  in  by  scientific  men,  and  will  be 
the  final  verdict  of  history.  He  shows  that  Bacon's 
method  has  in  truth  never  been  followed,  that  it 
was  disproved  even  by  contemporaries,  and  that 
no  discovery  in  science  has  ever  been  made  by  the 
twenty-seven  Tables  of  Prerogative  Instances. 
Tiiat  a  fatal  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  an  invention 
of  a  single  human  genius  which  would  have 
rendered  all  subsequent  genius  or  originality  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  impossible.  The  reason  why 
Bacon  was  chosen  as  the  father  and  representative 
of  Inductive  Philosophy,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
Modern  Science,  was  that  it  was  found  convenient 
to  adopt  "  one  whose  name  lends  to  it  so  much 
literary  prestige,  and  who  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  broadest,  richest,  and  moat  imperial  of  human 
intellects,  if  he  was  not  one  of  the  most  scientific." 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  the  scope  and 
dignity  of  Mr.  Whipple's  criticism ;  but,  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  solicitude  for  justice  and  the  men- 
tal conscientiousness  which  he  brings  to  his  work, 
we  will  conclude  our  review  with  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  essays.  Passing  rapidly  in  re- 
view the  writers  whom  he  had  discussed,  and  re- 
ferring particularly  to  those  on  whom  his  strictures 
are  severe,  he  says :  "As  we  more  or  less  roughly 
handled  tliese,  as  we  felt  the  pulse  of  life  throb- 
bing in  every  dust-covered  volume, — dust  out  of 
which  roan  was  originally  made,  and  to  which 
man,  as  an  author,  is  commonly  so  sure  to  return, 
— the  books  resumed  their  original  form  of  man, 
became  personal  forces,  to  resent  impeachments 
of  their  honor,  or  misconceptions  of  their  genius ; 
and  a  troop  o{  spirits  stalked  from  the  neglected 


pages  to  confront  their  irreverent  critic.  There 
they  were, — ominous  or  contemptuous  judges  of 
the  person  who  assumed  to  be  their  judge :  on  the 
face  of  some  sarcastic  denial ;  on  others,  tender 
reproaches ;  on  others,  benevolent  pity ;  on  others, 
serenely  beautiful  indifference  or  disdain.  *  Who 
taught  you,'  their  looks  seemed  to  say,  '•  to  deliver 
dogmatic  judgments  on  us  t  What  know  you  of 
our  birth,  culture,  passions,  temptations,  struggles, 
motives,  two  hundred  years  ago?  What  right 
have  you  to  blame?  What  qualifications  have 
you  to  praise  ?  Let  us  abide  in  our  earthly  obliv- 
ion,— in  our  immortal  life.  It  is  sufficient  that  our 
works  demonstrated  on  earth  the  inextinguishable 
vitality  of  the  soul  that  glowed  within  us ;  and, 
for  the  rest,  we  have  long  passed  to  the  only 
infallible — the  Almighty — critic  and  judge  of  works 
and  of  men  1 '  " 

The  Man  who  Laitglis,    By  Victor  Hugo.    New 

York :  J).  Appleton  db  Co, 

"  The  Man  who  Laughs  "  has  been  pretty  gen- 
erally reviewed  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land, and  has  met  with  almost  equally  general 
condemnation.  Mr.  Swinburne,  indeed,  in  a  thril- 
ling poetic  rhapsody  on  Victor  Hugo's  genius,  has 
deprecated  any  formal  criticism  whatever  upon 
such  a  writer  and  such  a  work,  and  has  more 
than  hinted  that  whoever  ventures  upon  it  is  one 
of  Charles  Reade's  "  anonymuncules  who  go 
scribbling  about."  He  says  that  such  a  work  is 
to  be  read,  "  not  by  the  lamp-light  of  realism,  but 
by  the  sun-light  of  his  (the  author's)  imagination 
refiected  upon  our  own ; "  in  other  words,  that 
every  genius  must  be  a  law  unto  itself.  And  this 
is  undoubtedly  to  some  extent  true;  but  if  it  is 
unqualifiedly  so,  if  a  man  by  possession  of  genius 
is  put  entirely  beyond  the  pale  of  analysis  and 
discussion,  then  any  such  thing  as  a  "  police  of 
letters  "  is  impossible ;  and  it  is  precisely  this  as- 
sumption that  criticism  has  always  had  to  com- 
bat. The  concession,  too,  of  the  assumption  would 
do  nothing  toward  simplifying  the  inevitable  diffi- 
culties, for  who  is  to  decide  precisely  what  degree 
of  genius  is  requisite  to  justify  a  man  in  denying 
the  competency  of  any  tribunal,  and  what  man  or 
men  possess  that  degree  7 

If  it  be  conceded  that  the  eloquence  of  Buskin 
is  superior  to  the  broken  exclamatory  language 
of  a  Choctaw ;  if  it  be  conceded  that  in  profess- 
ing to  write  an  historical  work,  truth  to  history, 
if  not  in  details,  at  least  in  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
is  better  than  demonstrable  absurdities ;  and  if, 
again,  it  be  conceded  that  regard  should  be  paid 
to  the  possibilities  of  time,  place,  and  race,  and 
if  these  principles  are  invariable,  then  we  have 
at  least  some  canons  of  criticism  which  are  as 
elementary  as  any  other  intellectual  lawd,  which 
are  as  applicable  to  Victor  Hugo  as  to  the 
smallest  "  anonymuncule  "  of  the  press. 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  establish  a,  base  to 
stand  upon,  let  us  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
'•  The  Man  who  Laughs." 

Of  course  no  one  at  this  day  would  deny  the 
splendor  of  Victor  Hugo's  dramatic,  poetic,  and 
constructive  genius,  his  profound  reverence  for 
the  true  and  the  beautiful,  and  hatred  of 
wrong  and  oppression,  the  breadth  and  iut^sity 
of  his  sympathies,  and  his  supreme  mastery  of 
language.    These  indeed  are  before  the  world  as 
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facta  above  the  province  of  inquiry  or  criticism. 
He  has  written  books  which  are  deeds,  and  which 
will  be  among  the  proudest  legacies  which  our  age 
will  hand  down  to  posterity ;  and  in  anything  that 
we  may  say  we  wish  it  to  be  taken  with  this  qua- 
lification. 

In  the  present  work  the  author  gives  us  the 
first  of  a  series  on  Aristocracy^  Monarchy^  and 
Ninety-three;  and,  as  "  the  English  patriciate  is  the 
patriciate  in  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word,"  he 
lays  the  soone  of  his  work  on  Aristpcracy,  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
during  the  reign  of  Anne.  It  is  thus  professedly 
historical,  and  in  order  to  show  us  "  the  very  age 
and  body  of  the  time,^*  detail  is  accumulated  upon 
detail;  heraldry,  genealogy,  and  ceremonials  are 
searched  with  the  patience  of  a  compiler ;  laws 
are  siAed,  and  social  customs  pictured,  until,  de- 
spite the  numerous  mistakes,  it  is  painful  to  con- 
template the  amount  of  research  it  must  aU  have 
cost.  And  yet,  if  Mr.  Dizon  had  taken  Grenerals 
Butler  and  Winder,  the  New  York  legislature, 
and  our  city  councils,  our  brutal  prize-fights,  and 
the  laws  which  in  some  States  sanction  the  beat- 
ing of  women,  Mormonism,  and  Shakerism,  and 
held  them  up  to  the  world  as  the  normal  product 
of  our  civiliaBition,  he  would  probably  have  been 
as  near  the  truth  of  history  as  is  M.  Hugo's  con- 
ception of  England  in  Anne's  time.  Dukes, 
duchesses,  and  ladies  go  to  prize-fights  where 
one  of  the  combatants  is  knocked  dead  and  car- 
ried off  in  a  wheelbarrow,  all  being  en  rhgle;  young 
lords,  being  challenged,  choose,  one  the  mace  and 
dagger ;  another  the  duel  with  two  knives,  body 
to  body,  stripped  from  the  waist  up ;  and  a  third 
boxing ;  the  hero,  restored  to  his  barony,  makes 
a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  such  as  Bright 
would  not  dare  deliver  in  the  Commons  to-day, 
and  a  scene  ensues  which  beggars  Donnybrook 
Fair. 

In  fact,  the  whole  drama  and  personages  are 
viewed  through  the  eyes  of  a  Frenchman,  and  a 
Frenchman,  too,  who  has  lived  amid  all  the  con- 
flicting intellectual  and  political  movements  of  th^ 
nin|teenth  century,  who  looks  upon  the  relations 
of  people  and  aristocracy  as  we  do  to-day,  and 
who  ignores  the  difference  with  which  such  a 
question  was  regarded  a  hundred  and  filly  years 
ago. 

We  have  probably  said  enough  to  show  that  in 
its  historic  aspects  "The  Man  who  Laughs  "  can- 
not but  be  regarded  as  a  failure,  but  in  these  as- 
pects alone.  As  a  grandly  dramatic,  poetic,  and 
philosophical  picture  of  human  life,  or  rather  of 
individual  lives,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  Victor  Hu- 
go's genius.  Though  unequal  and  turgid  in  parts, 
and  though  the  worst  faults  of  the  author—- his 
jerky,  ragged,  exclamatory  style — is  exaggerated 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  m^ke  "  The  Travellers  of 
the  Sea  "  seem  smooth  reading,  yet  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  thought  and  the  magnificence  of 
imagery  cannot  be  disguised  even  in  a  translation, 
and  are  altogether  unequalled  by  any  other  mo- 
dern writer.  To  those  who  would  realize  how 
by  mere  power  of  language  a  horrible  charm 
can  be  thrown  around  things  which  are  loathsome 
and  repulsive  in  themselves,  and  an  awful  moral 
significance  attached  to  them,  we  would  recom- 
mend the  magnificent  overture  called  "Sea  and 
Night,'*  especially  the  descriptions  of  the  storm 


and  foundering  at  sea,  and  the  struggle  of  the  gal- 
lows corpse  with  ravens  at  midnight  amid  the 
hovHIing  of  winds  and  tempest  We  cannot  recall 
anything  equal  to  them,  even  in  the  author's  pre- 
vious writings. 

"  The  Man  who  Laughs "  is  in  its  essence  a 
magnificent,  fervent  appeal  for  the  people  against 
oppression ;  and  those  who  have  read  Les  Misira- 
bUs  need  not  be  told  with  what  power  Victor 
Hugo  treats  of  social  wrongs.  The  sharp  con- 
trasts between  poverty  and  luxury,  suffering  and 
festivity,  starvation  and  the  palace,  are  sketched 
with  the  old  dramatic  vigor ;  and  the  characters 
introduced,  though  eminently  un-English,  have  a 
far  wider  human  significance — that  of  elemental 
social  forces.  The  queen  and  nobles  on  one  side, 
on  the  other  Gwyn  plain,  the  man  with  a  perpet- 
ual laugh  stamped  upon  his  features  by  a  surgical 
operation  performed  in  infancy,  typical  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  amid  all  their  suffering^  must  carry  a 
smiling  countenance.  Josiane  the  Flesh,  and 
Barkilphedro  the  Devil,  who  belong  to  no  nation 
and  no  dime,  but  unhappily  are  among  the  possi- 
bilities of  human  nature  evervwhere.  Ursus, 
''The  Philosopher,"  as  ho  called  himself,  the 
gruff,  blustering,  cynical,  but  tender  and  affec- 
tionate old  mountebank  who  took  in  the  chil- 
dren Gwynplain  and  Dea  whenj,they  were 
abandoned,  and  spumed  by  the  world.  And 
Dea!  how  shall  we  speak  of  her  whose  life 
is  written  "  as  if  in  star-fire  and  immortal  tears  ?  " 
She  was  a  seraph  that  had  wandered  out  of  bounds 
and  yet  breathed  on  earth  the  air  of  Paradise ; 
and,  blind  herself,  she  came  upon  the  humble 
scene,  like  a  vision  of  the  morning,  or  like  a 
"dream  of  sleeping  musla"  Like  "little  Nell," 
she  was  already  "less  of  earth  than  heaven," 
and  we  feel  from  the  first  that  the  final  tragedy 
must  come.  But  she  is  not  lost  to  us,  she  can- 
not be  lost  to  us ;— we  shall  see  her  again 
when  we  hear  the  "sobbing  of  the  litanies," 
when  the  sound  of  music  is  borne  upon  the 
breeze,  when  we  breathe  the  perfume  of  flowers, 
and  when  Nature  is  at  her  praj^ers  beneath  the 
evening  stars. 

It  is  enough  for  one  human  genius  to  have  cre- 
ated such  a  character,  and  to  have  depicted  such  a 
death.  There  is  nothing  in  all  our  literature  to 
compare  to  her,  save  Ophelia,  and  Miranda,  and 
the  Pompilia  of  Mr.  Browning's  last  poem. 

As  our  notice  is,  so  is  the  book.  Rambling, 
jumbled,  and  confused;  luminous  with  concep- 
tions almost  divine,  disfigured  with  others  which 
are  neither  man  nor  woman,  brute  nor  human. 
A  book  much  worse  than  Victor  Hugo  ought  to 
have  written,  but  such  as  only  he  could  have 
written. 

Jfie  Vagabonds^  and  other  Poems,  By  J.  T.  Taow- 
BRmas.  Boston :  Fields^  Osgood  db  Co. 
Mb.  Tbowbbidgb  has  very  little  of  the  "  divine 
afflatus "  of  the  poet,  and  not  much  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  ease  which,  despite  their  quaintness 
and  archaisms,  characterize  the  old  balladists; 
but  he  has  written  several  very  excellent  ballads 
which  are  doubtless  familar  enough  to  all  readers 
of  periodical  literature.  "The  Vagjabouds," 
which  gives  the  title  to  this  volume,  and  which  is 
probably  the  best  poem  in  the  collection,  has  been 
read  in  every  school-room,  literary  society,  and 
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roBtrom  ia  the  Eastern  States ;  and  in  it  the  au- 
thor has  at  once  marked  the  field  and  the  limila- 
tions  of  his  poetic  faculty — its  characteristics  are 
the  characteristics  of  everything  he  has  written. 
The  same  mingling  of  sentiment  and  pathos,  and  at- 
taching of  moral  significance  to  obvious  facts  and 
experiences,  the  quick,  ebullient  fancy,  swift  to 
perceive  analogies  and  to  draw  them,  which  have 
made  '^The  Vagabonds''  so  popular,  and  given 
them  a  place  in  our  Uter&ture,  will  be  found  in  all 
his  pieces  which  rise  above  the  level  of  magazine 
poetiy.  It  is  this  capacity  for  detecting  analogies 
which  is  at  once  the  merit  and  the  defect  of  Mr. 
Trowbridge's  poetic  faculty — it  gives  to  his  verses 
their  wit,  grace,  and  brilliancy ;  and  enables  him 
to  handle  his  rhymes  with  remarkable  ease  and 
dexterity ;  bnt  when  he  attempts  to  trace  the  hid- 
den in  &e  obvious,  to  find  moral  coincidences  in 
the  outward  aspect  of  things,  he  becomes  didac- 
tic, and  didactic  to  a  degree  which  would  have 
driven  Edgar  Poe  and  his  school  of  critics 
mad.  Several  of  tiie  beat  poems  in  the  collection, 
such  as  the  "Frozen  Harbor,"  and  ^*By  the 
River,"  are  deformed  by  vague  '*  applications," 
which  are  usually  uncalled  for  by  the  subject, 
and  which  are  markedly  inferior  to  the  poems 
themselves.  Longfellow,  in  his  "Beleaguered 
City,'*  ha.s  given  us  the  one  example  in  our  lan- 
g^uage  of  absolute  success  in  this  class  of  poetry, 
but  the  very  perfection  of  that  beautiful  poem 
should  warn  all  lesser  writers  away  from  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  is  not  always  guilty  of  this,  but 
he  perpetrates  it  so  often  that  we  come  to  have 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  if  it  is  not  there  the 
poem  is  unfinished,  or  the  last  verses  left  out 

Of  the  other  poems  in  the  volume,  the  apostro- 
phe to  "Beauty,"  "Our  Lady,"  "The  Restored 
Picture,"  "La  Cantatrice,"  "The  Wolves,"  and 
"  Strawberries,"  are  the  best. 

"  Beauty  "  is  genuine  and  ardent,  written  in  the 
"  fine  frenzy  "  of  true  inspiration,  and  reminds  us 
of  James  Russell  Lowell. 

The  inevitable  "  Lyrics  of  the  War  "  are  part 
of  the  ephemeral  literature  of  the  recent  struggle, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Sword  of  Boli- 
var," which  is  not  a  war  lyric,  should  have  been 
left  in  the  oblivion  which  they  had  no  doubt  ob- 
tained. It  is  astonishing  that  with  all  the  tremen- 
dous events  and  splendid  inspirations  .of  our  civil 
war,  only  five  or  six  poems  really  worthy  of  the 
subject  should  have  been  produced ;  but  the  more 
of  these  lyrics  we  read,  the  more  we  are  con- 
vinced that  whatever  impulse  it  may  have  given 
the  intellect  of  the  country,  it  certainly  failed  to 
reach  the  poets.  Mr.  Trowbridge's,  however,  ia 
not  the  genius  to  "sing  of  arms  and  of  men,"  and 
of  human  passions. 

"Darius  Green  and  his  Flying-Machine"  is 
written  with  all  the  broad  and  liberal  humor  of 
Dr.  Holmes,  and  had  we  seen  it  in  a  magazine, 
we  should,  undoubtedly,  have  given  him  the  credit 
for  it  The  remainder  of  the  "  lighter  pieces  " 
are  devoted  principally  to  pastoral  themes,  and  as 
in  all  the  poems  in  which  Mr.  Trowbridge  is  con- 
tent to  use  his  really  excellent  descriptive  talent, 
they  are  picturesque,  suggestive,  and  pleasing. 

The  book  is  neat  and  handsome,  and  embel- 
lished with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  whose  face 
shows  him  to  be  what  we  have  described — a  man 


of  .wit  and  sensibility,  quick  in  his  perceptions, 
given  to  reflection  rather  than  action,  and  sad- 
dened by  too  much  pondering  on  the  pathos  of 
human  life. 

Thi  IrUeiligence  of  Animals,    From  the  French  of 

Ebnest  Menaqlt.    New  York:  Scribner^  Co. 

This  ia  No.  17.  of  the  "Illustrated  Library  of 
Wonderd,"  the  merits  and  objects  of  which  we  have 
discussed  at  length  in  a  previous  number.  The 
series  will  prpbably  contain  from  thirty  to  fifty 
volumes,  and  as  each  volume  traverses  a  special 
field  of  natural  history,  the  whole  will  present  a 
comprehensive  range  of  scientific  information  in  a 
popular,  untechni(^  and  easily  intelligible  shape. 

The  object  of  the  present  volume  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  title.  M.  Menault  endeavors 
to  explain  in  a  popular  manner  the  reasons  and 
experiments  which  have  led  the  best  modem  ex- 
ponents of  natural  history  to  repudiate  the  old 
theory  of  mere  "  unreasoning  instinct,"  and  to  as- 
sign to  the  lower  orders  of  animals  an  intelligence 
differing  only  in  degree  from  that  of  man.  In  order 
to  do  this  he  has  condensed  the  latest  testimony  of 
the  best  authorities  concerning  the  animal  king- 
dom, commencing  with  the  ant^  the  only  example 
we  have  of  a  true  Platonian  Republic,  and  ending 
with  the  qiMdrumana^  or  monkeys ;  then  arralive 
being  composed  principally  of  anecdotes,  wiih  some 
of  which  we  have  all  been  familiar  from  childhood, 
while  others  are  new  and  sufficiently  startling. 

The  theory  expounded  in  M.  Menault's  work 
is  by  no  means  new,  though  it  will  doubtless  prove 
so  to  many  who  here  meet  with  its  scientific  dis- 
cussion for  the  first  time.  It  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally conceded  by  those  whose  views  are  entitled 
to  the  highest  respect  upon  this  matter,  that  we 
must  either  so  extend  the  meaning  of  the  word 
instinct  as  practically  to  include  a  large  majority  of 
the  human  race,  or  else  we  must  concede  to  the 
whole  animal  kingdom,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  an  intelligence  capable  of  drawing  deduc- 
tions from  observed  facte,  of  adapting  itself  to  un- 
foreseen circumstances,  and  susceptible  of  being 
improved  by  cultivation — in  fact,  the  reasoaing 
faculties  of  man.  There  is  no  other  altemauve, 
and  whether  we  adopt  the  one  or  the  other,  it  ne- 
cessitates the  abandonment  of  the  old  idea,  the 
fallacy  of  which  even  Buffon  could  not  help  per- 
petually exposing,  of  mere  mechanical  instinct 

We  forbear  from  entering  into  the  philosophical 
results  of  this  theory,  for  there  is  not  a  sentence  in 
M.  Menault's  work  of  a  speculative  or  controversial 
tendency,  and  in  his  preface  be  distinctly  declines 
to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  "the  development 
theory."  But  we  may  mention  that  it  utterly  an- 
nihilates the  principal  and  most  popular  objection 
to  Darwin's  theory.  If  the  inielligence  of  man 
differs  fi*om  that  of  the  lower  animaL«i  in  degree 
only,  and  not  in  kind,  the  development  of  the 
human  race  from  pre-existmg  races  is  not  on  its 
face  the  impossibility  which  it  has  been  popularly 
held  to  be.  The  possession  by  man  of  what  we 
call  "  moral  ideas "  cannot  be  advanced  authori- 
tatively as  an  argument,  for  according  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  Utilitarian  school,  which  certainly 
has  the  allegiance  of  a  large  majority  of  thinking 
men,  moral  systems  and  moral  ideas  are  but  the 
result  of  experience,  and  experience  ia  merely  the 
record  of  reasoning  faculties  which  we  possess  in 
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oommoD  with  other  animals,  however  iiiflaite  may 
be  the  degree  of  difference. 

**  The  Intelligence  of  Animals  "  is  illustrated  with 
fifty-seven  woodcuts,  many  of  which  are  poor 
enough,  but  the  style  is.  on  the  whole,  neat  and 
cheap.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  series  in 
every  Sunday-school  library  in  the  country,  for 
there,  more  than  elsewhere,  they  will  be  accessible 
to  children ;  and  while  the  works  are  singularly  free 
from  objectionable  teachings,  they  will  place  before 
those  whose  interest  it  is  most  desirable  to  awaken, 
a  wider  range  of  popular  scientific  knowledge  than 
could  ever  be  obtained  by  them  before. 

In  SUk  AtUre.  A  Novel  By  Williah  Black. 
New  York:  Harper  d:  Brolhen. 

*'In  Silk  Attire"  is  a  sensational  novel,  not  ex- 
actly as  Charles  Beade's  novels  are  flensational — 
credible,  practical,  and  realistic— but  altogether 
above  the  average  level  of  contemporary  fiction. 

The  story  is  commonplace  enough,  the  best  of 
taste  is  not  always  exhibited,  and  Mr.  BUck  seems 
to  lack  constructive  talent  and  the  highest  power 
of  expression;  but  he  is  an  artist  and  a  man  of 
imagination,  and  it  is  only  on  a  closely  critical  sur- 
vey of  his  work  that  its  deficiencies  are  noticeable. 
It  tells  of  love  and  of  passion,  andMt  treats  of  them 
with  the  warmth  and  fervor  of  a  vivid  and  rather  sen- 
suous imagination,  but  it  leaves  no  vague  rebellious 
questionings,  no  passionate  revolt  against  estab- 
Hsbed  moral  systems,  and  none  of  the  morbid  dis- 
content with  the  realities  of  lile  which  are  the 
unfortunate  effects  of  so  large  a  portion  of  modem 
sensation^al  fiction.  In  a  word,  it  is  stimulative 
but  healthful. 

The  heroine  of  the  story  is  an  actress,  and  the 
psychological  problem  which  the  author  works  out 
IS  the  impossibility  of  acting  truly  and  grandly  in 
the  "  counterfeit  presentments  "  of  the  stage  when 
once  the  great  drama  of  individual  personal  life  has 
commenced.^  To  act  greatly  is  to  feel  deeply,  but 
to  feel  outside  of  ourselves,  to  project  ourselves 
wholly  into  an  intellectual  conception,  and,  above 
all,  utterly  to  ignore  our  own  individuality,  in  so 
far  as  it  separates  us  from  the  simulated  character. 
To  do  thi§  "the  abysmal  depths  of  personality" 
must  have  remained  untouched,  and  individual  life 
must  be  in  abeyance.  The  moment  those  grand 
absorbing  passions  which  lie  buried  in  our  bosoms 
are  stirred,  self-consciousness  intervenes,  and  acting 
as  an  inspiration,,  and  not  merely  as  an  art,  is 
necessarily  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Black  has  worked  out  his  story  with  skill, 
and  with  a  subtle  insight  into  human  character. 
His  women  especially  are  typical,  personal,  and, 
what  is  not  usually  the  case,  possible. 

Barper's  Edition  of  George  ElioCa  Novels.  New 
York:  Bdrper  d: Brothers. 

Messrs.  Habpeb  &  Brothers  do  not  seem  at 
all  intimidated  by  the  vigor  which  Fields,  Osgood 
&  Co.  have  exhibited  in  the  ^  publishers'  war  "  re- 
cently commenced  between  the  two  houses,  and 
the  struggle  continues  without  abatement  They 
are  now  following  up  the  household  edition. of 
George  Eliot*s  novels  with  a  new  edition  of  thoir 
own,  in  12mo,  cloth,  which  they  are  selling  at  a 
price  which  cannot  possibly  pay  for  the  binding. 
We  spoke  last  month  of  the  household  edition  pub- 
lished by  fields,  Osgood  &  Co.     The  Harper's 


edition  has  the  advantage  of  illustrations,  larger 
type,  and  lower  price. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  such  a  contest  should  be 
carried  on  between  two  of  our  largest  and  most 
respectable  publishing  houses;  but  while  the  gods 
war  we  mortals  may  live,  and  the  public  is  certainly 
the  only  one  to  whom  any  benefits  can  accrue 
from  it 
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A  "  Mysterious  Something." — ^But  do  the  laws 
of  chemical  affinity,  to  whidi,  as  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  infer,  living  beuigs,  whether  vegetable 
or  animal,  are  in  absolute  subjection,  together  with 
those  of  capillary  attraction,  of  diffusion,  and  so 
forth,  account  for  the  formation  of  an  organic 
structure,  as  distinguished  from  the  elaboration 
of  the  chemical  substances  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed? No  more,  it  seems  to  me,  than  the  laws 
of  motion  account  for  the  union,  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  to  form  water,  though  the  ponderable 
matter  so  uniting  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion during  the  act  of  union,  just  as  well  as  be- 
fore and  after.  In  the  various  processes  of 
crystallization,  of  precipitation,  and  so  forth, 
which  we  witness  in  dead  matter,  I  cannot 
see  the  faintest  shadow  of  an  approach  to  the 
formation  of  an  organic  structure,  still  less 
to  the  wonderful  aeries  of  changes  which  are 
concerned  in  the  growth  and  perpetuation  of  even 
the  lowliest  plant  Admitting  to  the  full  as  highly 
probable,  though  not  completely  demonstrated, 
the  applicability  to  living  beings  of  the  laws 
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which  have  been  ascertained  with  reference  to  third  year  return  of  great  displays  of  November 
dead  matter,  I  feel  constrained,  at  the  same  time,  stars.  A  notion  has  even  been  entertained  that 
to  admit  the  existence  of  a  mysterious  something  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  was 
lying  beyond — a  something  mi  generis^  which  I  brought  about  by  an  unusually  heavy  downfall  of 
regard,  not  as  balancing  and  suspending  the  ordi-  sodium-laden  meteors.  Speculations  and  hypoth- 
nary  physical  laws,  but  as  working  with  them  eses  of  this  kind,  no  doubt,  make  up  some  inter- 
and  through  them  to  the  attainment  of  a  designed  esting  reading;  but  they  are,  it  appears  to  us, 
end.  What  this  something  which  we  call  life  may  quite  barren  of  all  utility.  We  need  not  go  to 
be  is  a  profound  mystery.  We  know  not  how  interplanetary  spaces  as  the  source  of  scxlium 
many  links  in  the  chain  of  secondary  causation  compounds  in  the  atmosphere.  The  spray  of  ev- 
may  ycft  remain  behind ;  we  know  not  how  few.  ery  wave  that  dashes  itself  against  a  rock,  or  be- 
lt would  be  presumptuous  indeed  to  assume  in  comes  beaten  into  surf,  causes  the  dissipation  of 
any  case  that  we  had  already  reached  the  last  a  certain  amount  of  salt  into  the  atmosphere ; 
link,  and  to  charge  with  irreverence  a  fellow-  and  Professor  Bosooe  goes  so  far  as  to  conjecture 
worker  who  attempted  to  push  his  investigations  that  the  soda,  which  b31  accustomed  to  work  at 
yet  one  step  fVirther  back.  On  the  other  hand,  all  with  the  spectroscope  know  to  be  present  ev- 
if  a  thick  darkness  enshrouds  all  beyond,  we  erywhere,  may,  by  its  antiseptic  properties,  exert 
have  no  right  to  assume  it  to  be  impossible  that  a  considerable  influence  in  maintaining  the  pub- 
we  should  have  reached  even  the  last  link  of  the  lie  health.  The  invigorating  and  beneficial  ef- 
chain,  a  stage  where  further  progress  is  unat-  fects  of  sea  breezes  may  be  due  to  the  largo 
tainable;  and  we  can  only  refer  the  highest  law  at  amount  of  soda,  in  a  minute  subdivision,  which 
which  we  stopped  to  the  fiat  of  an  Almighty  they  contain.  When  invalids  go  to  the  seaside — 
Power.  To  assume  the  contrary  as  a  matter  of  which,  indeed,  all  the  world  seems  bent  on  doing 
necessity  is,  practically,  to  remove  the  First  just  now — ^they  little  think  that  they  are  possibly 
Cause  of  all  to  an  infinite  distance  firom  us.  The  being  cured  in  more  senses  than  one. — Th&  Lan- 
boundary,    however,   between  what   is   clearly  cet, 

known  and  what  is  veiled  in  impenetrable  dark-         «-«• - j  a^      mv  x-        *  *i.     »      ? 

Dess  iB  not  ordinarily  thou  sharply  defined.     Be-  .^^^"f  t^T^?  '^^^^  "!  ^.^X^i 

tween  the  two  there  Uea  a  miatv  remon  in  which  -^artc^^tural    Society    at    Mancho»ter,     besides 

fz  t^e  mrs^^id^sTf Ikf o^ihe'h^  s^?r°^'"r^T"*i '"  T  Ti  r?.*™r^ 

which  are  vet  bevond  us      But  the  eeneral  nrin  ^  produce,  made  clear  to  all  beholders  that 

dple  is  not  affected  thereby.      Let  us  fearlessly  l^iLilS'Ii^i'?  f  machinery  to  agriculture  has 

faSce  the  dependence  of  Mnk  on  linlc  as  far  as  it  ^^="2? «      ^^  praeUcable.     There  were 

may  be  ,p.e^u,  to  trace  It,  but  let  us  take  heed  ^:!:il^.!iKl^''°^,r°5^".!±°?!„?t"i  :^f^^^ 
that  m 
not  the 

mSan^beinOT'eVDedfllfv  meeTlls^  ^^^   pulleys,   will  fork    hay  or  barley  from  a 

.•       -^  mg  rapidity.     Ploughs  are  now  made  to  effect 

eight  furrows  at  once  by  the  aid  of  a  steam-en- 

Influence  of  Meteors  on  EeaUh, — Here  is  a  sub-  gine ;    and    steam-cultivators    loosen    at  f  once 

ject  for  medical  philosophers  and  those  fond  of  breadths  of  from  nine  feet  to  eighteen  feet,  and 

abstruse  questions.      In  an  article  on  '*  The  Au-  work  to  a  depth  of  six  inches.      No  wonder  that 

gust  Meteors "  in  our  contemporary  the  Spectator^  the  number  of   those  enterprising  persons  in- 

the  possible  influence  of  meteoric  matter  on  the  creases  who  undertake  to  plough  farms  in  any 

animal  life  of  the  earth  is  touched  upon.      Pro-  part  of  the  country  by  contract.    Another  contri- 

fessor  Herschel  has  succeeded  in  examining  and  vance  lays  down  iron  shoes  as  a  sort  of  endless 

analyzing,   by  means  of  the  spectroscope,   the  rail,under  the  wheels  of  carts  on  soft  roads ;  and 

light  of  seventeen  of  these  bodies ;   and  he  has  thus  another  farming  difficulty  is  overcome.   And 

detected  the  well-known  yellow  bands  produced  hard  roads  are  not  neglected,  for  a  fifteen  ton 

by  sodium  in  combustion.  It  is  strange  to  consider  roller  has  been  constructed  which  bites  up  the 

what  becomes  of  all  the  sodium  thus  dispersed  surface  of  an  old  road,  and  presses  down  solidly 

throughout  the   upper  regions  of  the    air,  as  a  layer  of  new  macadam  at  the  rate  of  half  an 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  some  form  or  other  acre  in  ten  hours,  and  at  a  cost  of  a  farthing  a 

— mixed  or  in  combination — it  reaches  the  earth,  square  yard  (superficial).    We  hear  that  the  liUn- 

The  very  air  we  breathe  must  at  all  times  con-  Chester  meeting  was  unpreoedentodly  successful, 

tain,  according  to  our  contemporary,  in  however  and  it  seems  to  have  deserved  success, 

minute  a  proportion,  the   cosmicai   dust   thus  What  is  Ligfttf— The  present  state  of  optical 

brought  to  us  from  out  the  interplanetary  spaces,  science  is  such  as  to  furnish  us  with  evidence,  of  a 

As  the  different  meteoric  systenas  are  differently  force  which  is  perfectly  overwhelming,  that  light 

constituted,  the  air  we  breathe  is  continually  be-  consists  of  a  tremor  or  vibratory  movement  pro- 

ing  impregnated  with  various  forms  of  metallic  pagated  in  an  elastic  medium  filling  the  planetary 

dust    It  is  not  certain  that  deleterious  results  do  and  stellar  spaces,  a  medium  which  thus  fulfils  for 

not  occasionally  flow  from  an  overdose  of  some  light  au  oflBce  similar  to  that  of  air  for  sound.    In 

of  the  elements  contained  in  meteors.    As  far  as  this  theory,  to  difference  of  periodic  time  corre- 

facts  and  dates  are  concerned,  it  might  be  plausi-  spends  difference  of  refrangtbility.    Suppose  that 

bly  maintained  that  a  meteoric  system  has  brought  we  were  in  possession  of  a  source  of  light  capable, 

plague  and  pestilence  with  it.     The  "  sweating  like  the  bell  in  the  analogous  case  of  sound,  of  ex- 

sickness"  has  been  associated  (though  not  very  citing  in  the  ether  supposed  at  rest  vibrations  of  a 

satisfactorily,  it  must  be  allowed)  with  the  thirty-  definite  period,  correspondmg,  therefore^^to  light  of  a 
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definite  refrangibility ;  then,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
sounds  if  the  source  of  light  and  the  observer  were 
receding  from  or  approaching  to  each  other  with  a 
velocity  which  was  not  insensibly  small  compared 
with  the  velocity  of  light,  an  appreciable  lowering 
or  elevation  of  refrangibility  would  be  produced, 
which  would  be  capable  of  detection  by  means  of 
a  spectroscope  of  high  dispersive  power.  The  ve- 
locity of  light  is  so  enormous,  about  185,000  miles 
per  second,  that  it  can  readily  be  imagined  that 
any  motion  which  we  can  experimentally  produce 
in  a  source  of  light  is  as  rest  in  comparison.  But 
the  earth  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun  moves  at  the 
rate  of  about  eighteen  miles  per  second ;  and  in  the 
motions  of  stars  approaching  to  or  receding  from 
our  sun  we  might  expect  to  meet  with  velocities 
comparable  with  this.  The  orbital  velocity  of  the 
earth  is,  it  is  true,  only  about  the  one  ten-thou- 
sandth part  of  the  velocity  of  light.  Still,  the  effect 
of  such  a  velocity  on  the  refrangibility  of  light, 
which  admits  of  being  easily  calculated,  proves  not 
to  be  so  insensibly  small  as  to  elude  all  chance  of 
detection,  provided  only  the  observations  are  con- 
ducted with  extreme  delicacy. — Professor  Stokers 
Address  to  the  British  Association, 

ToLu  Corona. — Some  time  in  the  earlier  half  of 
last  year  an  obscure  star  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Northern  Crown,  which  had  hitherto  been  barely 
noticed  by  the  astronomers,  was  observed  suddenly 
to  blaze  up  till  it  almost  equalled  the  lustre  of  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude.  A  similar  phenomenon 
had  been  known  to  occur  more  than  once  before, 
but  then  for  the  first  time  science  was  possessed  of 
appliances  which  enabled  it  to  determine  the  cause. 
It  was  discovered  by  the  help  of  the  spectroscope 
that  the  sudden  increase  of  brilliance  was  due  to  a 
oonfiagralion  of  hydrogen,  and  it  was  calculated 
that  this  increase  of  light  implied  an  increase  of  heat 
given  off  which  would  raise  by  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  time*  the  temperature  of  any  bodies  that 
might  be  within  the  range  of  its  influence.  That 
the  fixed  stars  have  planetary  systems  dependent 
upon  them  is  nothing  more  than  a  probable  con- 
jecture ;  but  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  our  sun  in 
his  constitution,  &c.,  resembles  the  stars.  And 
further,  it  has  been  observed  by  the  same  wonder- 
ful instrumentality  of  the  spectroscopd  that  there 
do  take  place  in  him  burnings  of  hydrogen  similar 
in  kind  to  the  tremendous  conflagration  which 
seems  to  have  occurred  in  r  CororuB.  What  effect 
upon  our  world  such  a  conflagration  in  the  sun — 
obviously  not  an  impossible  event — would  have 
may  be  very  easily  understood.  Everything 
would  be  instantaneously  turned  into  vapor.  The 
philosophers  are  kind  enough  to  say  that  such  a 
catastrophe  is  not  likely  to  happen,  but  they  would 
themselves  allow  that  they  have  no  data  by  which 
to  calculate  the  probability. 

Singular  Occurrence,  —  A  strange  geological 
phenomenon  caused  some  excitement  last  week 
at  Murat,  a  village  situated  between  the  valley  of 
Mont  Dore  and  that  of  St.  James.  A  civil  en- 
gineer had  caused  a  rectangular  well  to  be  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  63  metres  through  a  stratum  of 
hard  tufa,  which  covers  the'  primitive  formation 
in  that  district.-  At  this  depth,  which  is  insig- 
nificant compared  to  the  shaft  of  a  mine,  the 
beat,  nevertheless,  became  so  intense  that  the 
workmen  had  to  be  relieved  at  short  iotervala. 


Their  wooden  shoes  soon  got  intolerably  warm, 
and  they  could  not  lie  down  to  rest  themselves 
on  the  hot  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
appearance  of  the  tufa  denoted  that  the  well  had 
nearly  reached  the  granite.  The  engineer,  on 
leaving  the  spot  for  a  while,  had  recommended 
his  men  to  be  very  careful  during  his  absence, 
and  to  content  themselves  with  removing  the 
rubble,  without  going  further  down.  One  of 
them,  however,  in  throwing  the  last  shovelful 
into  the  skip,  took  it  into  his  head  to  remove 
with  his  pickaxe  a  piece  of  tufa,  about  30  inches 
in  circumference;  but  no  sooner  had  he  done 
this  than  he  saw  the  bottom  of  'the  hole  he  had 
made  swell  up.  At  the  same  time  a  loud  rum- 
bling noise  was  heard.  The  men,  in  a  fright, 
jumped  into  the  cage  and  called  to  be  pulled  up, 
but  they  had  barely  got  to  the  height  of  a  dozen 
metres  when  a  thick  column  of  hot  water,  pre- 
ceded by  a  violent  report^  rose  up  in  the  air,  pro- 
jecting huge  stones  upwards.  The  water  in  fall- 
ing scalded  the  men  grievously.  The  jet  dimin- 
ished, and  the  well  filled  rapidly,  the  poor  fellows 
succeeding,  however,  in  getting  out  in  time.  In 
the  course  of  ten  hours  the  well  got  quite  full, 
and  from  that  time  a  rivulet  of  thermal  water 
has  been  fiowing  from  the  spot  into  the  Dordogne. 
The  liquid  on  arriving  there  still  retains  a  tem- 
perature of  40  deg.  centigrade.  Upon  analysis 
it  has  been  found  to  contain  upwards  of  twenty 
milligrammes  (nearly  half  a  grain)  of  arseniate 
of  potash  per  litre,  a  proportion  unheard  of  be- 
fore. The  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  sent  a 
commission  of  engineers  to  the  spot  for  further 
investigation. 

Dr.  Ginsburg's  IHscoveiies. — Dr.  Ginsburg, 
who  has  been  searching  the  great  continental  lib- 
raries, has  found,  and  with  immense  labor  copied, 
several  valuable  Masoretic  MSS.,  especially  at 
Halle,  where  he  lit  upon  an  "  Ochla  vi  Ochla,"  a 
Masora,  commencing  with  those  words,  which  be 
has  good  reason  to  believe  once  belonged  to  Elias 
Levita,  a  famous  Talmudist  of  the  9th  century, 
and  which  was  avowedly  incorporated  with  the 
more  recent  Masoras  to  which  reference  is  gener- 
ally made.  It  may  sufiQce  to  explain  for  the 
unlearned  reader  that  a  Masora  is  a  sort  of  com- 
plicated concordance  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
with  critical  notes  upon  almost  every  word  and 
letter,  fixing  their  pronunciation,  force,  and  mean- 
ing. He  has  already,  with  great  labor,  copied 
several  of  the  principal  MSS.,  and  is  about  to 
resume  his  researches  in  Spain,  Palestine,  and 
perhaps  in  St.  Petersburg. — English  Independent 
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In  the  whole  course  of  art  history  no  country 
exemplifies  more  clearly  than  Holland  the  law  that 
schools  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  re- 
spond to  the  physical  geography  of  a  country  and  to 
th^  character  of  the  race  who  inhabit  it  In  this 
sense  the  arts  of  Holland  are  emphatically  national. 
The  pictures  of  Rembrandt  and  Yander  Heist,  of 
Teniers,  Jan  Steen,  Ostade,  Gerard  Douw,  Metzu, 
and  Mieris,  involve  that  strict  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  which  we   are  accustomed  to  look  for 
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only  within  the  limits  of  the  iuductire  sciences. 
Th«  conditions  under  which  Dutch  art  has  come 
into  the  world  are  well  dedned,  and  the  quality  of 
the  arc  accords  with  those  conditions.  Granted 
the  existence  of  a  democratic  form  of  government, 
a  people  addicted  to  oorameree  and  agriculture,  a 
nation  dwelling  in  lowlands  bordering  on  the  sea, 
trading  towns  ruled  by  well-to-do  burgomasters ; 
religious  communities  who  do  not  ask  of  the  arts 
aids  to  devotion,  who  do  not  call  for  the  interven- 
tion of  saint  or  angel,  who  do  not  require  that  a 
picture  shall  give  imaginative  warmth  to  worship 
or  permit  that  the  work  of  man's  hands  shall  oome 
between  Qod  and  the  conscience ;  and  we  almost 
of  necessity  find  just  that  style  of  art  which  now 
meets  the  traveller  at  every  turn  in  the  midst  of 
the  plain,  picturesque,  and  plodding  people  of  Hol- 
land. The  Dutch  painted  no  jewelled  crown,  no 
regal  throne  or  sceptre;  theirs  was  an  art  for  a 
commercial  commonwealth.  Rembrandt,  born  in 
a  mill,  looked  upon  nature  firom  beneath  a  deep 
shadow;  the  light  on  his  canvas  was  a  flash  in 
darkness;  he  etched  his  father's  windmill,  he 
painted  that  grand  portrait  of  his  friend,  Burgo- 
master Six,  which  abides  in  the  family  house  at 
Amsterdam  even  to  this  day.  In  like  manner 
Teniers  and  Ostade  gathered  materials  which  lay 
at  their  own  doors ;  they  walked  into  the  streets 
and  sketched  the  peasant  seated  on  a  bench,  the 
tinker  mending  a  kettle,  the  boor  carousing  away  his 
senses  over  a  pot  of  beer;  such  scenes  as  we  have 
recently  witnessed  in  the  fair  of  Rotterdam.  In 
Holland,  in  fact,  at  every  step  we  meet  with  some 
such  picture  as  we  have  been  but  just  before  ad- 
miring in  the  Gallery  of  Amsterdam  or  of  the 
Hague.  Compositions  like  those  of  Paul  Potter 
abound.  As  soon  as  the  towns  are  left  for  the 
country  we  oome  upon  cows  in  meadows,  rumina- 
ting beneath  the  pollard  willow.  We  walk  towards 
the  coast  and  discover  how  the  painters  of  a  former 
day  frequented  the  Zuyder  Zee  to  watch  the  coast- 
ing craft  becalmed,  or  beating  against  the  breeze 
into  shelter.  Here  silvery  mists  rise  from  the 
tranquil  horizon  as  in  the  calm,  gray  distance  of 
Vender  Velde ;  the  sails  lie  idle  waiting  for  a  wind. 
In'  Holland  nature  is  sombre  and  shadowy,  the 
meadow  green,  the  eky  gray,  the  sea  silvery  as 
the  sun  shines  among  the  vapors.  Shadows  too 
lie  in  the  towns  among  the  narrow  streets  over- 
hung with  gables.  For  the  golden  sun  of  the  south 
enters  not  these  northern  latitudes,  neither  does 
the  broad  swell  of  the  Atlantic  sweep  iuto  the 
narrow  and  chopping  seas.  And  such  as  are  these 
aspects  of  nature,  such  has  been  the  phase  of  Dutch 
art,  and  such  does  its  character  continue  even  to 
the  present  day.  A  land  which  has  never  been 
known  to  rise  into  a  mountain,  a  people  guilty  of 
a  revolution  about  once  in  two  centuries,  is  not 
likely  to  break  out  into  heroics,  or  to  indulge  largely 
in  the  drama  of  historic  art. — Saturday  Review. 

A  correspondent  of  the  French  Jowmal  Oficiel 
writes  as  follows:  "About  forty  years  ago,  when 
a  large  house  in  Constantinople  had  sunk  beneath 
the  level  of  the  soil,  an  immense  series  of  subterra- 
nean vaults  was  discovered,  supported  by  magni- 
ficent marble  pillars,  which,  judging  by  their  rich 
decorations,  were  the  work  of  Greek  artista  Un- 
derneath the  walla  is  a  lake  of  unknown  extent, 
and  of  considerable  depth.  This  mjrsterious  con- 
struction, of  which  history  makes  no  mention,  is 


supposed  to  extend  under  a  considerable  part  of 
the  city.  The  principal  entrance,  being  the  only 
one  accessible  to  visitors,  is  situated  in  the  oourt- 
vard  of  a  private  palace,  the  proprietor  of  which 
has  a  boat  in  which  he  amuses  himself  sailing  about 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  entrance.  Last 
month  an  Englishman,  accompanied  by  a  sailor, 
desired  to  explore  the  lake  thoroughly:  having 
obtained  the  necessary  permission,  be  set  forth  on 
his  adventurous  journey,  but  never  returned,  he 
and  the  sailor  having  been  asphyxiated  beyond  the 
reach  of  help.  Another  Englishman  volunteered 
to  go  alone  in  search  of  them  in  another  boat  with 
six  torches  attached  to  it;  for  a  long  time  the  re- 
flection of  the  torches  upon  the  waters  was  visible 
to  the  onlookers  at  the  entrance,  until  it  was  lost 
in  the  gloom  and  darkness.  After  an  absence  of 
two  hours  he  returned  from  his  unsuccessful  search 
completely  exhausted,  and  nearly  choked  with  the 
foul  air  he  had  inhaled,  having  in  his  whole  course 
seen  the  ranges  of  vaults  and  pillars  uniformly  con- 
tinued. The  Turkish  authorities  have  ordered  the 
.boat  to  be  lifted,  and  prohibited  parties  from  sail- 
ing on  the  lake,  but  still  permit  the  curious  to 
inspect  this  singular  construction  at  the  entrance, 
which  reminds  the  beholder  of  the  architectural 
wonders  of  ancient  Egypt." 

Cav.  Salazaro  has  recently  discovered,  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Michele  di  Capua,  a  crypt  belonging 
to  the  epoch  of  the  Longobarda,  with  paintings  of 
the  tenth  century  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser- 
vation. In  the  centre  of  the  cupoletta  is  a  fresco 
of  Christ  in  the  act  of  giving  his  benediction,  simi- 
lar to  what  may  generally  be  seen  in  the  basilicas 
of  Rome.  In  the  centre  is  a  column  of  oriental 
granite  of  great  beauty ;  it  is  veined  with  red,  and 
the  capital  of  the  column  bears  the  distinguished 
characteristics  of  the  age  of  the  Longobardi.  Sig- 
ner Salazaro  has  also  discovered,  at  Calvi,  a  large 
grotto  containing  fh>m  forty  to  forty-five  frescoes  of 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfUi  centuries.  In  the 
crypt  is  a  rather  remarkable  painting  of  St  Peter 
holding  in  his  hands  the  "  keys  of  heaven,*'  crossed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  perfect  monogram,  of 
his  name — ^Petrus. 

An  important  discovery  has  been  made  at  Pom- 
peii. A  painting  has  been  found  in  a  chamber 
adjoining  the  one  which  was  opened  at  the  time  of 
the  Princess  Margherita's  excursion.  The  picture 
represents  the  circus,  such  as  it  existed  not  long 
before  the  eruption,  and  is  the  first  of  this  kind 
which  has  been  brought  to  light,  as  the  Romans 
ordinarily  selected  mythological,  rural,  or  purely 
ideal  subject&  The  representation  shows  that  the 
amphitheatre  was  planted  with  tree&  Kear  the 
circus  is  to  be  seen  a  large  edifice,  of  which, 
hitherto,  not  the  slightest  indication  existed.  Com- 
mander Fiorelli  is  said  to  intend  searching  for  this 
building,  so  as  to  complete  the  knowledge  already 
possessed  of  the  buried  city.  The  painting  has 
been  detached  from  the  wall,  on  which  it  was  ex- 
ecuted, and  will  be  removed  to  the  museum  at 
Naples,  iu  order  to  be  protected  from  the  action  of 
the  atmospliere. 

*  The  hollow  originally  dividing  the  two  summita 
of  the  Palatine  Hill,  in  Rome,  was  discovered  three 
or  four  years  ago  in  the  process  of  excavations 
which  are  still  going  on.  It  appears  that  the  Km- 
perors  flUed  it  up  for  the  extension  of  their  palaces, 
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using  the  buildioga  which  stood  in  their  way  as 
substructioDS.  Some  of  the  latter  have  at  last 
been  unearthed,  and  thoir  walls  are  found  to  be 
rich  in  fresco  paintings  by  Grecian  artista  Opposite 
the  main  entrance  of  the  principal  house  there  is 
a  representation  of  a  street,  the  houses  being  care- 
fully represented,  and  a  few  figures.  This  is  the 
first  picture  of  a  Roman  street  which  has  ever  been 
found.  The  French  painter,  Leroux,  is  making  an 
exact  copy  of  the  fresco,  before  the  colors  shall 
have  faded  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

A  beautiful  bronze,  recently  discovered  at  Fog- 
gia,  ill  Italy,  haa  been  purchased  by  the  British 
Museum.  Its  subject  is  a  naked  boy  at  play.  His 
little  body  is  all  life  and  excitement ;  he  lifla  up 
two  fingers  of  his  left  band,  while  the  outspread 
right  is  concealed  behind  his  back.  The  game  he 
is  engaged  in  is  played  in  Italy  to  this  day. 

The  age  of  the  statue  is  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
but  the  most  favored  notion  v^  that  the  work  is  of 
the  Macedonian  period.  It  is  in  an  almost  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  and  of  a  size  very  unusual  in 
antiques  of  this  character. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  London  reduced  the  priee 
of  admission  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  to 
sixpence,  in  order  to  encourage  the  interest  of  the 
working-classes. 

The  project  utterly  failed,  however,  to  attract  any 
larger  number;  the  British  workingmen,  unlike  their 
neighbors  the  French,  not  being  yet  sufficiently 
cultivated' to  feel  any  enthusiasm' for  art  The 
movement,  nevertheless,  is  in  the  right  direction, 
and  low  prices  will  eventually  attract  the  attention 
of  the  masses  and  develop  the  lacking  taste. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  reforms  which 
were  made  last  spring  in  the  management  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  The  new  system, 
however,  does  not  go  into  operation  until  next 
year;  and  the  coming^  and  winter  exhibition 
will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  old  organization. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  unmistakable  expression 
of  public  opinion,  which  the  lata  discussion  evoked, 
will  be  sufficient  to  warn  the  various  committees 
against  the  most  flagrant  abuses  complained  o£ 

The  international  exhibitioo  at  Monich,  of  which 
we  spoke  last  month,  is  now  open.  Berlin  sends 
200  pictures;  Vienna,  200;  Paris,  120;  Italy,  140; 
Belgium,  60 ;  and  England,  12.  The  United  States 
sends  6 1  The  contributions  fWim  France  and 
Belgium  are  said  to  have  been  very  carefully  se- 
lected, and  the  impression  they  make  is  correspond- 
ingly faTorable.  There  were  upwards  of  300  pieces  * 
of  sculpture  contributed,  *  much  larger  number 
than  was  anticipated, 

A  mosaic  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  life  size,  has 
been  sent  from  Vienna  to  the  SouUi  Kensington 
Museum,  England.  The  great  English  painter  is 
represented  standing  in  an  easy  attitude,  a  palette 
on  the  table  beside  him,  in  his  right  hand  a  brush, 
with  which  he  is  in  the  act  of  mixing  the  colors. 
In  bis  left  hand  is  a  book,  on  which  may  be  read 
the  title  of  his  "  Discourses." 

A  portion  of  the  funds  for  the  great  cathedral  of 
Cologne  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  lottery.  Up  to 
the  present  time  760,000  thalers  have  oeen  ob- 
tained fhom  this  source,  of  which  sum  366,000  thalers 
still  remain  unexpended     Since  the  body  of  the 


cathedral  has  been  finished,  the  work  is  now  con- 
centrated upon  the  towers,  which  are  to  reach  a 
height  of  600  feet 

It  is  stated  that  Albert  Diirer's  picture,  *'The 
Death  of  the  Virgin,"  which  had  disappeared  foi 
so  long  a  period,  and  had  been  so  long  looked  foi 
in  vain,  is  now  to  be  seen  above  the  high  altar  in 
8t  Wolfgang's  Church  (on  Lake  Wolfgang,  in 
Upper  Austria),  where  it  is  exciting  great  admira- 
tion. 

Gustavo  Dor^  and  Blanchard  Jerrold  haye  been 
making  a  systematic  exploration  of  London— from 
Wapping  to  Kensington,  among  high  and  low — 
with  the  view  to  a  great  work  on  the  great  capital. 
M.  Dor^  has  made  a  most  interesting  collection  of 
studies.  ^ 

During  the  time  the  (Ecumenical  Council  is  sit- 
ting in  Rome,  an  exhibition  of  oil  paintings  by  old 
masters  will  be  held.  Those  only  will  be  admitted 
which  treat  on  subjects  founded  on  Biblical  history, 
and  portraits  of  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

John  Ruskin  has  been  elected  to  the  newly- 
created  chair,  the  Slade  Art  Professorship,  at  Ox- 
ford. This  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  most  eminent 
art  critic  that  England  ever  produced.  There 
were  nine  other  competitors  for  the  position. 

M.  Dutuit,  of  Rouen,  is  the  possessor  of  a  col- 
lection of  engravings  valued  at  $160,000.  An 
exquisite  etching  by  Rembrandt,  among  the  num- 
ber, is  valued  at  $6,000. 

Leigh  Hunt's  bust,  executed  by  Mr.  Durham, 
will  be  placed  over  his  tomb  in  Kensall  Green 
Cemetery,  on  October  19 — ^the  eighty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth. 

In  excavating  at  Pompeii,  a  fresco  painting  has 
been  found  representing  the  circus  as  it  was  before 
the  great  eruption.  Close  to  it  is  a  large  building, 
no  traces  of  which  have  been  ever  recognized,  but 
which  the  Commandatore  Fiorelli  is  now  engaged 
in  seeking. 
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Sow  Queen  Vidoria  Heard  of  her  Accession  to 
ihe  Throne. — ^The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  went  to  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria at  Kensington  Palace  to  inform  her  of  King 
William's  death.  They  reached  Kensington  Palace 
at  about  five  in  the  morning ;  they  knocked,  they 
rang,  they  thumped  for  a  considerable  time  before 
they  could  rouse  the  porter  at  the  gate;  they  were 
again  kept  waiting  in  the  courtyu^  then  turned 
into  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  where  they  seemed 
forgotten  by  everybody.  They  rang  tte  bell,  and 
desired  that  the  attendant  of  the  Princess  Victoria 
might  be  sent  to  inform  her  Royal  Highness  that 
they  requested  an  audience  on  business  of  im]!>or- 
tance.  After  another  delay,  and  another  ringing 
to  inquire  the  cause,  the  attendant  was  summoned, 
who  stated  that  the  Princess  was  in  such  a  sweet 
sleep  she  could  not  venture  to  disttirb  her.  Then 
they  said,  **  We  are  come  to  the  Queen^  on  business 
of  State,  and  even  her  sleep  must  give  way  to 
that !  *'  It  did ;  and  to  prove  that  ^e  did  not  keep 
them  waiting,  in  a  few  minutes  she  came  into  the 
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room  in  a  loose  white  nightgowD  and  ahawl^  her 
nightcap  thrown  off,  and  her  hair  falhng  upon  her 
shoulders,  her  feet  in  slippers,  tears  in  her  eyes, 
but  perfectly  collected  and  dignifled. 

Proposed  Intersection  of  Ireland  by  a  Ship  Canal. 
— It  is  proposed  to  cut  a  canal,  navigable  for  the 
largest  class  of  American  and  other  vessels,  be- 
tween Galway  and  Dublin.  Some  Liverpool  men 
are  actively  canvassing  in  favor  of  the  scheme,  and 
it  is  stated,  so  well  approved  is  it  by  Americans 
that  the  necessary  capital  could  all  be  raised  in  the 
United  States.  The  distance  between  the  two 
ports  is  about  100  miles,  the  gronnd  flat,  and  it  is 
understood  that  no  engineering  difficulties  of  mo- 
ment are  in  the  way,  while  a  lar^  amount  of  time 
wduld  be  saved  and  danger  and  shipwreck  avoided. 
The  scheme  embraces  a  fleet  of  steamers  for  tow- 
ing purposes. 

A  Laiy^s  Trip  across  Mont  Cenis. — A  lady  writes 
as  follows  to  the  Record  : — "■  Leaving  Geneva  at 
6  30  a.  m.,  we  reached  St.  Michael  at  3  40  p.m., 
and  changed  into  the  Fell  railway.  Of  all  the 
wonderful  things  we  ever  did  see,  that  railway 
beats  all.  The  engin^  is  small  and  light,  with  a 
very  little  boiler,  shaped  like  a  grand  piano ;  then 
there  is  a  space  of  daylight,  with  a  rod  or  two,  and 
seeming  to  be  scarcely  connected  with  the  under- 
works. These  are  a  wonderfully  heavy  and  in- 
volved mass  of  wheels— three  pairs  perpendicular, 
two  pairs  horizontal,  and  the  edges  of  these  last 
are  concave,  to  clasp  the  middle  rail,  which  is  raised 
about  a  foot  above  the  ground,  and  by  means  of 
which  the  engine  goes  clawing  itself  uphill.  The 
train  was  small,  consisting  of  only  four  carriages  in 
all,  viz.,  engine,  luggage-van,  and  two  long  car- 
riages, saloon-shaped  like  a  Manchester  omnibus, 
entering  at  each  end,  where  stood  a  guard  working 
very  strong  brakes.  Then  off  you  go.  The  rails 
are  laid  on  one  side  of  the  ordinary  road,  along 
which  the  diligence  is  going  with  one  passenger 
and  luggage.  The  train  makes  the  most  extra- 
ordinary movements.  You  are  whisked  sharply 
from  side  to  side,  and,  short  as  it  is,  this  train  is 
sometimes  curved  sii  much  that  if  you  look  out  at 
the  window  you  see  the  engine  close  before  you 
nearly  broadside.  Sometimes,  when  it  is  very  steep, 
you  feel  the  engine  pulling  you  on  by  short  sharp 
tugs,  and  when  they  stop,  which  they  do  frequently 
for  coal  and  water,  the  guards  all  clap  on  their 
brakes  vigorously,  as  the  train  begins  instantly  to 
run  back  a  little,  and  that  feeling  is  not  pleasant. 
Oflen  you  run  along,  seeing  nothing  under  you  but 
an  awful  chasm  600  or  600  feet  below.  We  saw 
the  Great  Tunnel  about  half  a  mile  on  our  right. 
This  railway  will  not  go  through  ic,  but  quite 
another  line  is  being  made.  There  was  a  huge 
building  near,  from  which  a  great  pipe  went  into 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  to  supply  the  workmen 
with  air.  Towards  the  summit  began  endless 
wooden  galleries,  like  tunnels,  covering  the  line 
from  the  risk  of  avalanches  and  drifts,  for  although 
it  was  a  perfectly  calm  day  below,  the  wind  here 
blew  furiously.  The  moon  rose  almost  full,  and 
when,  nearly  at  the  top,  the  train  rushed  into  the 
open  air,  the  view  of  the  white  expanse  and  the 
awful  crags  all  round  was  something  most — I  can't 
say  what.  Every  one  sat  on  the  arm  of  their  com- 
partment, and  no  one  epoke  a  word.  The  average 
depth  of  snow  was  two  feet,  but  oh,  the  tremen- 


dous drifts  I  The  houses  of  refuge  here  come  every 
quarter  of  a  mile — a  sort  of  lodge,  with  a  light  in 
each.  The  sensation  when  we  reached  the  top 
and  began  to  descend,  was  very  curious.  You 
could  not  mistake  th^  very  moment  when  your 
carriage  crossed  the  line.  The  ascent  had  occupied 
four  hours  and  a  half,  but  we  went  down  at  a  tre- 
mendous pace  in  one  hour  and  a  half,  with  aU  the 
brakes  on.  If  it  were  not  for  that  centre  rail, 
which  secures  your  safety,  I  can*t  imagine  any  odo 
daring  to  go  by  these  trains.** 

A  great  commotion  reigned,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
at  the  famous  Bonaparte  Lyceum  in  Paris.  It  has 
upward  of  one  thousand  pupils,  mostly  the  sons  of 
the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Paris.  *  A  collection  is 
taken  up  annually  at  the  Lyceum,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  so-called  Prince  Imperial  Charities.  This 
year  the  pupils  manifested  their  hostility  to  the 
young  Prince  and  the  whole  dynasty,  by  refuiring 
to  give  a  single  sou  for  the  purpose ;  but  in  order 
not  to  appear  heartless,  they  immediately  organ- 
ized an  independent  subscription  for  the  poor,  and 
drew  up  a  manifesto,  stating  their  disgust  at  the 
attempts  constantly  made  by  the  Government  to 
connect  the  name  of  the  Prince  with  everything 
relating  to  the  youths  of  France,  and  calling  upon 
their  brethren  in  the  other  schools  of  Paris  to  col- 
lect money  likewise  for  the  poor,  but  not  to  allow 
the  Prince  Imperiara  name  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  iL  The  Government  heard  of  the  affair, 
and  the  Rector  of  the  Lyceum  was  ordered  to  re- 
primand the  students  severely.  When  he  did  so, 
he  was  hissed  by  the  boys,  who  shouted  also : 
'*  Down  with  the  Prince  Imperial! " 

A  lecture  has  been  given  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Per- 
Iriu,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  "  The  Newest 
Coloring  Matters. "  Among  the  many  interesting 
facts  then  put  forward  was  the  discovery  of  a 
beautif\il  blue  color,  by  a  German  chemist,  on 
treating  rosaniline  with  sulphuric  acid.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  was  not  a  **  fast  color."  A  dyer  made 
many  trials  therewith,  in  the  hope  of  turning  it 
to  account,  but  all  in  vain.  He  happened  to  men- 
tion his  difficulty  to  a  photographer,  who,  know- 
ing that  hyposulphite  of  sodium  would  fix  a 
photograph,  recommended^  the  dyer  to  try  that 
The  trial  was  made ;  when  mixed  with  the  hypo- 
sulphite the  blue  became  a  beautiful  green,  and, 
better  still,  a  "  fast  color."  This  was  the  origin 
of  that  brilliant  dye  commonly  known  as  *' night 
green,"  because  of  its  remaining  unmistakably 
green  in  appearance  when  seen  by  artifidai  light 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  the  new  co- 
lors are  extracted  in  some  way  from  coal-tar,  that 
the  first  was  discovered  not  more  than  thirteen 
years  ago,  and  that  the  annual  value  now  manu- 
factured is  £1,250,000,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  industry  created  by  these  new  products 
there  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  results  of 
scientific  investigation.  The  best  of  it  is  that  the 
field  is  inexhaustible:  for  many  years  to  come 
it  will  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  discoveries. 

Gold  has  been  brought  from  San  Francisco  to 
London  in  twenty  days,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
proof  that  the  great  railway  all  across  America  is 
in  working  order.  Of  course,  if  metal  can  travel 
so  quickly,  passengers  can,  and  we  may  perhaps 
see  some  curious  results  of  a  sudden  influx  of  a 
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new  population  into  new  localities.  What  will 
become  of  characteristics  of  race  when  large  in- 
termixture has  taken  place  ?  Early  ethnological 
history  abounds,  as  is  well  known,  with  accounts 
of  multitudinous  migrations  from  the  East,  and  it 
seems  as  if  history  were  about  to  repeat  itself, 
for  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  swarming  into 
California  in  greater  numbers  than  ever.  From 
2,300  in  1866  the  tale  rose  to  10,000  in  1868,  and 
that  it  will  be  largely  increased  in  the  present 
year  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  seeing  that  these 
oriental  laborers  are  in  demand  not  only  in  the  IV 
cific  States,  but  are  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Atlantic  States  between  the  Potomac  and  Missis- 
sippi. It  is  found  that  as  laborers  on  railways 
and  on  farms,  the  Chinese  are  more  trustworthy 
than  American  (which  includes  Irish)  laborers. 
Hitherto  the  arrivals  of  Chinese  women  have 
been  but  scanty;  but  on  one  day  in  June  last, 
1,250  were  landed  at  San  Francisca  Are  the 
yellow  race  going  to  supersede  the  Blacks  and 
the  Irish  iu  the  struggle  for  existence ;  and  will 
they  in  time  exert  a  modifying  iufluence  on  the 
Anglo-Saxo^  rare  among  whom  they  dwell  ?  We 
may  anticipate  that  these  and  o^er  questions 
will  one  day  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ethnological  Society. 

JusUy  Ungrateful^ — Says  a  writer  in  Black- 
wood, "  I  remember  a  cruel  old  schoolmaster  of 
mine,  who  always  accompanied  his  flagellations 
with  the  assurance  we*d  bless  him  yet  for  this 
scourging,  and  that  the  time  would  come  when 
we*d  thank  him  on  our  knees  for  these  whole- 
some floggings ;  but  after  a  long  lapse  of  years  I 
have  felt  no  gratitude,  nor  ever  met  a  school-fel- 
low who  did." 

Female  Eduealwn.^-ys,  John  Stuart  Mill  has 
written  to  some  ladies  at  St  Petersburg,  who  aro 
organizing  a  scheme  for  the  higher  education  of 
women  iu  Russia.  Mr.  Mill  says:  — ''I  have 
learnt  with  pleasure,  mingled  with  admiration, 
that  there  are  found  in  Russia  women  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  and  courageous  to  demand  for 
their  sex  a  participation  in  the  various  brauchos 
of  higher  historical,  philological,  and  scientific 
edacation,  including  the  practical  art  of  medi- 
cine, and  to  gain  for  this  cause  important  sup-  ' 
port  from  the  scientific  world.  That  is  what  the 
most  enlightened  persons  are  asking,  without 
having,  yet  attained  it,  in  the  other  countries  of 
Europe.  Thanks  to  you,  mesdames,  Russia  is 
perhaps  about  to  surpass  them  in  speed;  it 
would  be  a  proof  that  civilizations  relatively  re- 
cent sometimes  accept  before  the  older  civiliza- 
tions great  ideas  of  amelioration.  The  equal  ad- 
vent of  both  sexes  to  intellectual  culture  is  im- 
portant not  only  to  women,  which  is  assuredly 
a  sufficient  recommendation,  but  also  to  universal 
civilization.  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  the 
moral  and  Intellectual  progress  of  the  male  sex 
runs  a  great  risk  of  stopping,  if  not  of  receding, 
as  long  as  that  of  the  women  remains  behind, 
and  that,  not  only  because  nothing  can  replace 
the  mother  for  the  education  of  children,  but 
also  because  the  influence  upon  man  himself  of 
the  character  and  the  ideas  of  the  ooapaaion  of 
his  life  cannot  be  io significant ;  woman  must 
either  push  him  forward  or  hold  him  back." 


When  Professor  Aytoun  was  making  proposals 
for  marriage  to  his  first  wife,  a  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  Professor  Wilson,  the  lady  reminded 
him  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  ask  the  appro- 
val of  her  sire. — "  Certainly,"  said  Aytoun ;  •*  but 
I  am  a  little  diffident  in  speaking  to  him,  pray  go 
and  tell  him  my  proposals  yourself."  The  lady 
proceeded  to  the  library,  and  taking  her  father 
affectionately  by  the  hand,  mentioned  that  Pro- 
fessor Aytoun  had  asked  her  to  booome  his  wife. 
She  added,  "  Shall  I  accept  his  offer,  papa  ?  He 
says  he  is  too  diffident  to  name  the  subject  to  you 
himself."—"  Then,"  said  old  Christopher,  '*I  had 
better  write  my  reply,  and  pin  it  to  your  back."  He 
did  so,  and  the  lady  returned  to  the  drawing-room. 
There  the  anxious  suitor  read  the  answer  to  his 
me/isage,  which  was  in  these  words,  "  With  the 
author's  compliments." 

A  Kingdom  to  Za*.— Anybody  want  a  kingdom 
all  for  himself,  twice  as  big  as  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
with  hills  as  high  as  Skiddaw,  timber,  fresh -water 
streams,  beautiful  climate,  varying  only  from  88 
deg.  to  78  deg.,  and  a  soil  that  will  grow  any- 
thing? The  lidegraph  of  Friday  says  there  is 
such  a  kingdom  to  let,  to  be  had  of  the  British 
Grovemment  for  a  moderate  rent.  It  is  the 
island  of  Auckland,  180  miles  south  of  New 
2iealaad,  with  no  natives,  and  belonging  to  the 
Colonial-office,  which  some  years  ago  leased  it  to 
Messrs.  Enderby,  who  leased  it  again  to  a  com- 

giny.  The  latter  failed  to  pay  the  rent,  and 
ovemment  accordingly  took  possession  again. 
No  fiirther  assignment  has  been  made,  and  if 
anybody  wants  to  be  a  sort  of  king,  and  can  get 
forty  or  fifty  laborers  together.  Lord  Granville 
will,  we  doubt  not,  make  him  Lessee,  Governor, 
and  Parliament  all  together.  He  ought  to  be  rich 
enough  to  keep  a  steam  yacht  though,  or  he  will 
be  rather  more  secluded  than  if  ho  kept  a  pike. 
If  adventure  is  not  wholly  dead  among  us,  that 
island  will  be  taken  up  this  year. — Spectator. 

A  Khamsin  in  the  Desei't — Our  route  was 
brought  to  a  staudstUl,  for  the  aand  was  whirled 
up  into  the  air  in  masses,  more  like  a  wall  than 
anything  else  I  can  compare  it  ta  The  appear- 
ance of  the  desert  looked  as  billowy  as  an  an- 
gry sea.  Then  we  passed  through  deep  furrows  of 
burning  sand,  gathered,  as  it  were,  up  in  masses 
like  the  furious  waves  of  a  most  tempestuous 
ocean,  and  thus  we  pursued  our  path,  like  skilful 
swimmers  buoy  themselves  over  mighty  billows, 
through  the  scorching  crests  of  those  sandy  hil- 
locks. Notwithstanding  the  precaution  which  we 
had  all  taken  to  keep  our  mouths  covered,  we 
breathed  almost  as  much  sand  as  air;  our 
tongues  clove  to  our  palates;  our  eyes  became 
ha^^iard  and  bloodshot,  and  our  respiration  be- 
came as  heated  as  if  we  had  bumed  our  throats, 
which  greatly  increased  our  sufferings.  Still  on 
we  went,  without  feeling  certain  of  our  wherea- 
bouts, for  the  atmosphere  had  become  intensely 
dark,  and  the  clouds  of  hot  sand  in  which  we 
were  enveloped  kept  gradually  becoming  denser. 
The  whole  of  that  scorching,  sandy  waste  ap- 
peared to  heave,  swell,  and  smoke  like  the  erup- 
tion of  Mount  Vesuvius  prior  to  the  bursting 
forth  of  a  volcano.  Our  throats  were  parched 
with  an  insatiable  maddening  tliirst— a  thirst 
that  seemed  to  make  one's  blood  boil  again ;  even 
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the  appearance  of  that  lurid  horizon  fascinated 
the  sight  like  a  basilisk,  and  ever  and  anon,  like 
that  deceitful  mirage,  coojured  up  before  our  eyea 
bright  dear  lakes,  fertUe  islands,  shadj  trees, 
dripping  fountains,  umbrageous  shelter,  and  flow- 
ing waters. — 7*he  Grand  Facha^s  Cruise  on  the 
Nile. 

Rdbtnaon    Crusoe's  I»land  Coionized. — The  fol- 
lowing bit  of  information  will  be  of  interest  the 
world  over : — At  a  distance  of  less  than  a  three 
days'  Toyage  from  Valparaiso,  in  Chili,  and  nearly 
in  the  same  latitude  with  this  important  port  on 
the  western  coast  of  South  America,  is  the  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  once  upon  a  time  Al- 
exander Selkirk,  during  a  solitary  banishment  of 
four  years,   gathered  the  material  for    Defoe's 
"  Robinson  Crusoe."     This  island,  little  thought 
of  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chilian  coastla^d, 
has  lately  become  of  some  interest  by  the  fact 
that  in  December,  1668,  it  was  ceded  to  a  society 
of  Germans  under  the  guidance  of  Robert  Wehr- 
dan,  an  engineer  from  Saxony,  Germany,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  colonization.  The  entrepreneur  of  this  expe- 
dition, Robert  Wehrdan,  left  Germany  eleven  years 
since,  passed  seyeral  years  in  England,  served  as 
mii^or  through  the  war  of  the  republic  against  se- 
cession, and  was  subsequently  engaged  as  engi- 
neer with  the  Ceropasoo  Rail,  in  South  America. 
He    and   his    society,  about    sixty  oi   seventy 
individuals,  have  taken  possession  of  the  island, 
which  is  described  as  being  a  most  fertile  and 
lovely  spot.    They  found  there  countless  herds  of 
goats,  some  thirty  half-wild  horses,  and  sixty 
donkeys — the  latter  animals  proving  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly shy.      They  brought  with  them  cows 
and  ot£er  cattle,  swine,  numerous  fowls,  and  all 
the  various  kinds    of  agricultural   implements, 
with  boats  and  fishing  apparatus,  to  engage  in 
different  pursuits  and  occupatioBS.     The  grotto, 
made  famous  as  Robinson's  abode,  situated  in  a 
spacious  valley,  covered  with  laige  fields  of  wild 
turnips — a  desirable  food  for  swine — ^has  been 
assigned  to  the  hopeful  young  Chilian  gentleman 
to  whom  the  care  of  the  pordne  part  of  the  so- 
ciety's stock  has  been  intrusted,  and  he  and  his 
protegis  are  doing  very  well  in  their  new  quarters. 
Juan  Fernandez  is  one  of  the  stations  where 
whaling  vessels  take  in  water  and  wood. — San 
Francisco  News. 

England^s  Decadence, — If  war  is  to  be  made  by 
money  and  machinery,  the  nation  which  is  the 
largest  and  most  covetous  multitude  will  win. 
You  may  be  as  sdentiflc  as  you  choose;  the 
mob  that  can  pay  more  for  sulphuric  acid  and 
gunpowder  will  at  hist  poison  its  bullets,  throw 
add  in  your  faces,  and  make  an  end  of  you ;  of 
itself  also  in  good  time,  but  of  you  first  And 
to  the  English  people  the  choice  of  its  fate  is 
very  near  now.  It  may  spasmodically  defend  its 
property  with  iron  walls  a  fathom  thick,  a  few 
years  longer^a  very  few.  No  walls  will  defend 
either  it,  or  its  havings,  against  the  multitude 
that  is  breeding  and  spreading,  faster  than  the 
douds,  over  the  habitable  earth.  We  shall  be 
allowed  to  live  by  small  pedler's  business  and 
ironmongery — since  we  have  chosen  those  for 
our  line  of  lifO'— as  long  as  we  are  found  useM 
black  servants  to  the  Americans ;  and  are  con- 
tent to  dig  coals,  and  sit  in  the  cinders ;  and  have 


still  coals  to  dig~they  once  exhansted,  or  got 
cheaper  elsewhere,  we  shall  be  abolished.  But 
if  we  think  more  wisely  while  there  is  yet  time, 
and  set  our  minds  again  on  multiplying  English- 
men, and  not  on  cheapening  English  wares ;  if 
we  resolve  to  submit  to  wholesome  laws  of  labor 
and  economy,  and,  setting  our  political  squabbles 
aside,  try  how  many  strong  creatures,  friendly 
and  faithful  to  each  other,  we  can  crowd  into  ev- 
ery spot  of  English  dominion,  neither  poison  nor 
iron  will  prevail  against  us ;  nor  traffic,  nor  ha- 
tred :  the  noble  nation  will  yet,  by  the  grace  of 
Heaven,  rule  over  the  ignoble,  and  force  of  heart 
hold  its  own  against  fire-balls.— r^e  Queen  of  the 
Air,    By  John  Rutkin^  LL,D, 

Mr,  Buskin  on  "  The  Higher  -4/iw."— The  fol- 
lowing are  the  dosing  sentences  of  t^e  prefiice  to 
Mr.  Ruskin's  new  book,  '*  The  Queen  of  the  Air; 
being  a  Study  of  the  Greek  Myths  of  dond  and 
Storm :"— "  This  first  day  of  May,  1869,  I  am 
writing  where  my  work  was  begun  thirty-five 
years  ago — ^within  sight  of  the  snows  of  the 
higher  Alps.     In  that  half  of  the  permitted  life 
of  man,  I  have  seen  strange  evil  brought  upon 
every  scene  that  I  had  best  loved,  or  tried  to 
make  beloved  by  others.     The  light  whidb  once 
fiushed  those  pale  sununits  witii  its  rose  at  dawn, 
and  purple  at  sunset,  is  now  umbered  and  faint ; 
the  air  which  once  inlaid  the  defts  of  all  their 
golden  crags  with  azure  is  now  defiled  with  lan- 
guid coils  of  smoke,  belched  from  worse  than 
vdcanic  fires ;  their  very  glacier  waves  are  ebb- 
ing, and  their  snows  fadmg  as  if  hell  had  breathed 
on  them ;  the  waters  that  once  sank  at  their  feet 
into  crystalline  rest  are  now  dimmed  and  fouJ, 
from  deep  to  deep,  and  shore  to  shore.     These 
are  no  careless  words — ^they  are  accurately,  hor- 
ribly true.    I  know  what  the  Swiss  lakes  were ; 
no  pool  of  Alpine  fountain  at  its  source  was 
dearer.     This  morning,  on  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
at  half  a  mile  from  the  beadi,  I  could  scarcely  see 
my  oar-blade  a  fathom  deep.      The  light,  the  air, 
the  waters,  all  defiled  I    How  of  the  earth  itself  ? 
Take  this  one  fact  for  type  of  honor  done  by  the 
modem  Swiss  to  the  earth  of  his  native  land. 
There  used  to  be  a  little  rock  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue,  by  the  port   of  NeudiateL     There  is 
.the  last  marble  of  the  foot  of  Jura,  sloping  to 
the  blue  water,  and  (at  this  time  of  year)  covered 
with  bright  pink  tufts  of  Seponaria.     I  went 
three  days  since  to  gather  a  blossom  at  the  plaoe 
The  goodly  native  rock  and  its  flowers  were  cov- 
ered with  the  dust  and  refuse  of  the  town ;  but 
in  the  mid.dle  of  the  avenue  was  a  newly-con- 
structed artificial  rockery,  with  a  fountain  twisted 
through  a  spinning  spout,  and  an  inscription  on 
one  of  its  loose  tumbled  stones : 

*  Am  Botanf  stM, 
Le  dnb  JunMlqoe.* 

Ah,  masters  of  modem  science,  give  me  back  my 
Athena  out  of  your  phials,  and  seal,  if  it  may  be^ 
once  more,  Asmodeus  therein.  You  Itave  divi- 
ded the  elements,  and  united  them,  and  discenied 
them  in  the  stars.  Teach  us  now  but  this  of 
them,  whidi  is  all  that  man  need  know,  that  the 
Air  is  given  to  him  for  his  life,  and  the  rain  to 
his  th&st  and  for  his  baptism,  and  the  ^re  for 
his  warmth,  and  the  Sun  for  sight,  and  the  Earth 
for  his'meat — and  his  rest" 
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FOREIGN  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

vK.?Si?'il  DECEMBER,    1869.  JSa.^rn"?5%iI: 

Tho  BriUab  QnarUrlj. 
FRANCE  AND  THE  (ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL  OF  18S9. 

Tbbee  men  have  been  especially  re-  out,  however,  falling  into  them ;  bat  the 
markabte  in  the  ranks  of  Catholic  Liber-  modem  spirit  oI'Liberalism  pervaded  all 
alism.  Two  of  these  were  the  Abbd  he  said.  Hia  attempt  to  restore  the 
Lacordaire  and  the  Count  de  Montalem-  Dominican  order  in  France  is  well  known, 
bert,  the  former  of  whom  had  recom-  The  white  robe  of  the  monk  contrasted 
menced  his  Ihmous  displays  of  eloquence  strangely  with  his  thoroughly  secular 
io  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  It  style  of  thought  and  expression.  His 
was  in  vain  that  his  enemies  had  tried  conferences  have  led  to  much  criticism  ■ 
to  keep  him  in  obscurity,  in  cpnaequence  their  arguments  are  often  sophistical,  the 
of  his  early  association  with  Lamcnnais.  dialectic  is  at  times  fanciful  and  after 
He  had  but  to  open  hi*  lips  in  the  little  all,  the  basis  of  Catholic  doctrine  is 
chapel  of  the  College  Stanishius  where  defended  in  its  utmost  vigor;  hut  a 
his  splendid  orations  produced  an  effect  generous  spirit  breathes  through  all  his 
which,  in  spite  of  all  the  clamors  of  utterances,  and  his  audience,  always  sub- 
bigotry,  raised  him  to  the  pulpit  of  the  dued  and  enchanted,  yielded  to  the  dec- 
metropolitan  catbedraL  Various  pre-  tiio  power  of  his  eloquence,  on  the  aar- 
cautions  were  taken  by  his  opponents,  face  of  which  ever  floated  his  ardent 
the  outlines  of  his  discourses  were  de-  love  of  liberty.  Immediately  afler  the 
raanded  ;  but  once  caught  in  the  flood-  coup  d'etat  all  the  pulpits  of  Paris  were 
tide  of  his  eloquence,  the  torrent  carried  closed  to  the  illu-strious  Dominican  and 
overythingbefore  it,  and  the  archbishop's  he  was  never  heard  again  in  the 'city 
court  Bought  ID  vain  in  the  fiery  impro-  except  on  the  one  occasion  of  his  reeep^ 
visation  of  the  orator  for  the  sketch  tion  into  the  French  Academy.  Since 
which  had  been  previously  approved,  his  death  in  1861,  many  of  the  secrets 
He  trod  the  vei^  of  the  abysses  with-  of  bis  inner  life  have  been  made  public. 
Naw  Skhim.— Tot  X.,  No  6.  41 
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The  brilliant  orator  who  at  times  pro- 
duced all  the  effect  of  an  ancient  tribune, 
practised  the  strictest  austerities  of  his 
Order.  He  inflicted  on  himself  almost 
unparalleled  macerations,  and  these,  no 
doubt,  helped  to  shorten  his  life.  He 
thirsted  after  humiliation  and  suffering, 
and  did  not  shrink  from  an  extreme  of 
asceticism,  which  could  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed by  a  Hindu  fakir.  In  the  depths 
of  his  heart  Lacordaire  suffered  intense- 
ly from  the  bitter  conflict  between  the 
convictions  of  his  youth,  and  his  sincere 
yet  enforced  submission  to  the  Papacy. 
He  well  knew  that  the  spirit  is  above 
the  letter,  and  that  the  spirit  of  Rome 
was  not  that  which  animated  either  his 
life  or  his  words. 

M.  de  Montalembert  was  the  worthy 
rival  and  faithful  friend   of  the  great 
Dominican  preacher.     More  plastic  and 
profoundly  influenced  by  an  affectionate 
nature,  he  had  greater  difficulty  in  free- 
ing himself  from  the  strong  links  which 
bound  him  to  Lamennais ;  but  yet  for  a 
time  the  rapture  was  more  entire.  There 
was,  indeed,  one  phase  of  his  life  when 
he  preferred  the  church  to  liberty.   This 
was  during  the  strong  reaction  which 
followed  the  Revolution  of  1848.     On 
the  eve  of  the  events  of  1851  his  atti- 
tude was  not  what  might  have  been 
expected    from  his    antecedents.     His 
horror  of  demagogues  inclined  him  for 
the  moment  towards  Imperialism,  but 
when  he  arose  from  this  moral  swoon, 
with  what  astounding  eloquence  did  he 
launch  his  thunders  against  Absolutism 
and  all  its  tools,  especially  against  those 
nearest    to  him  who    had  dishonored 
Catholicism    by    unworthy    alliances! 
Sincerely  Christian,  of  an  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  nature,  he  once  more  hoisted 
his     true    colors    and    unfurled     them 
bravely  in  the  face  of  the  most  obstinate 
prejudices.    The  Anglo-Saxon  race  has 
no  more  fervent  and  enlightened  admirer 
than  this  Catholic  nobleman.    The  third 
chief  of  the  liberal  Catholic  party  of 
1852  was  a  young  professor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  M.  Fr6d^ric  Ozanam,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  a  brilliant  career,  was  carried 
off  by  consumption,  before  he  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  forty.    By  his  learned 
and  eloquent  lectures  on  foreign  litera- 
ture, he  had  the  unspeakable  advantage 
of  coming  constantly  into  contact  with 
the  students  of  the  University.    He  was 


also  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  an  associa- 
tion of  laymen  intended  to  form  among 
the  young  Catholics  a  bond  of  active 
charity  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
destitute.     Ozanam  combined  the  finest 
gifts  of  intellect  with    exalted    piety. 
Amid  weakness  and  suffering  he  might 
often  be  seen  visiting  the  homes  of  the 
poor  to  administer  relief  and  sympathy. 
In  consequence  of  his  efforts  the  associa- 
tion, which  in  its  commencement  was 
the  expression  of  pure  Christian  love, 
rapidly  advanced  to  success.    Ozanam 
possessed  all  the  generous  impulses  of 
youth,  and  he  had  dreams  of  an  alliance 
between  his  most  precious  beliefs,  human 
and  Divine.    This  idea  formed  the  very 
soul  of  that  teaching,  which   obtained 
distinguished  success  for  him  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  by  the  accuracy  of  its  learning, 
and  the  effect,  slightly  feverish,  perhaps, 
of  an   eloquence  which  exhausted  his 
strength.     He  used  at  times  expressions 
of  singular  boldness,  such  as,  "There 
are  people  who  do  not  believe  in  God 
except  when  a  purple  mantle  has  been 
thrown  over  his  shoulders."     "No,  no," 
exclaimed  he  on  another  occasion,  "  I  do 
not  believe  that  fire  has  ever  had  power 
to  conquer  one  thought,  however  false 
and  detestable  it  might  be."     I^erhaps 
the  most  touching  feature  in  the  history 
of  M.  Ozanam  is  the  perfect  resignation 
with  which  he  learnt  that  in  the  prime  of 
his  maturity,  while  enjoying  the  purest 
domestic  happiness,  in  the  midst  of  a  splen- 
did career  of  usefulness,  with  brilliant 
prospects  before  him,  he  must  renounce 
all  that  made  life  precious.     We  know 
nothing  finer  than  his  death-bed  scene  as 
described  by  Lacordaire. 
Among  the  adherents  of  the  same  party 
we    must  not  forget  to    mention  the 
Prince  Albert  de   Broglie,  the  dij<tin- 
guished  representative  ot  a  noble  French 
family.    He  was  grandson  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  and  son  of  the  Due  de  Broglie, 
one  of  the  finest  and  purest  specimens  of 
a  liberal  Christian  statesman.     M.  Albert 
de  Broglie  has  proved  himself  worthy  of 
his  rich  inheritance.     As  the  well-known 
historian  of  the  church  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, his  talent  is  never  more  strikingly 
displayed  than  in  the  discussion  of  reli- 
gious and  political  Questions,  which  he 
handles  with  a  bold  irony  that  is  singu- 
larly incisive.    We  see  that  he  had  not 
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been  trained  in  the  stormy  atmosphere 
of  Lamennais  and  his  school.  Liberty 
came  to  him  as  an  undisputed  birthright ; 
he  claims  it  with  less  passion  and  less 
breadth  than  does  Montalembert,  but  no 
inconsistency  can  be  laid  to  his  charge. 
As  for  the  Liberalism  of  M.  de  Falloux, 
he  holds  it  neither  by  inheritance  nor 
from  the  apostolate  of  Lamennais.  By 
birth  and  education  he  belongs  to  the 
strictest  sect  of  the  Legitimists.  He  is 
the  author  of  the  "  Life  of  the  Inquisitor, 
Pious  v.,"  and  in  this  work  he  has  de- 
clared that  toleration  is  the  virtue  of  the 
ages  without  faith.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, recognize  him  as  a  Liberal  on  prin- 
ciple, although  he  has  since  entirely 
broken  with  the  extreme  Catholic  party, 
and  now  ranks,  thoagh  with  some  reserve, 
among  the  defenders  'of  civil  liberty. 
"  Le  Correspwidanty'*  a  monthly  maga- 
zine, which  has  become  the  organ  of  the 
liberal  Catholics,  owes  to  him  its  extra- 
ordinary success. 

We  must  beware  of  forgetting  the  in- 
teresting group  known  as  the  new 
French  "  Oratoires,"  and  organized  'by 
Pere  Gratry,  the  large-hearted  and  sym- 
pathetic apologist  of  modern  Catholi- 
cism. Too  much  disposed  to  use  mathe- 
matical processes  in  the  place  of  moral 
demonstration,  he  is  always  eloquent, 
high-minded,  and  enamored  of  liberty, 
and  though  somewhat  too  indulgent  to 
the  Jesuits,  i»  ever  eager  to  harmonize 
the  irreconcilable  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice. We  must  also  mention  another 
man  of  mark,  M.  Arnaud  de  I'Ariege, 
the  generous  and  talented  representative 
of  democratic  ideas  in  combination  with 
profoundly  Christijln  principles.  At  the 
epoch  which  we  have  now  reached,  he 
had  far  outstripped  the  majority  of 
liberal  Catholics  in  demanding  the  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State  as  the  first 
condition  of  the  individual  development 
of  personal  faith. 

The  reconstitution  of  Gallicanism  prop- 
er a  few  years  before  had  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  third  party,  unimportant  as  to 
its  numbers,  but  counting  among  its  ad- 
herents some  distinguished  names.  The 
Abb6  Guettie,  the  learned  historian  of 
the  French  Church,  had  tried  to  find  in 
the  national  traditions  a  firm  basis  of  re- 
sistance to  Ultramontanism.  His  heavy 
and  badly-written  work  was  a  well  fur- 
nished arsenal  of  weapons  against  Rome 
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A  no  less  decided  partisan  of  this  sec- 
tion was   that  eminent  theologian  the 
Abb6  Monet,  professor  of  theology  in 
Paris,  well  known  by  his  valuable  works 
against  Pantheism,  as  well  as  against 
that  school  of  Traditionalists  who,  the 
better  to  ensure  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  would  overturn  all  the  founda- 
tions^of  truth.    The  Abb6  Monet,  though 
an  orthodox  Catholic,  was  hostile  to  the 
exaggerated  pretensions  of  the  Papacy, 
but  was  more  favorable  to  the  rights  of 
the  national  French  Church  than  Lacor- 
daire,  with  whom,  in  1848,  he  had  labored 
in   founding  "L'Ere  Nouvelle."      For 
this  act  of  independence  the  Holy  See 
had  never  forgiven  him,  and  it  had  with 
a  very  bad  grace  confirmed  his  appoint- 
ment to  a  bishopric  inpartibusj  to  which 
it  demurred  on  the  plea  of  his  being  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  deafness.    This  literally 
meant  that  he  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  commands  of  the  Roman  court,  an 
unpardonable  sin  ih  that  quarter.    The 
most  extreme  liberal  of  the  Galilean 
party  was,  however,    to  be  found  in 
the  cell  of  a  philosophical  anchorite,  M. 
Bordas  Demoulin,  Imown  to  the  public 
by  his  works  on  the  philosophy  of  Des- 
cartes, who,  with  his  disciple,  M.  Huet, 
formed    the   whole    of  this    particular 
school.     This  paucity  of  numbers  was, 
however,  compensated    by  the    strong 
faith    and    indomitable    energy    of  its 
leader.     M.  Bordas  Demoulin,  determin- 
ed not  to  abate   one  jot  of  his  proud 
independence,  lived  in  poverty  and  soli- 
tude, whence  he  sent  forth  the  impreca- 
tions of  an  indignant  prophet  against  the 
humiliations  of  the  Church,  expatiating 
in  glowing  terms  on  what  might  have 
been  its  possibilities  if  it  had  not  openly 
allied  itself  with  democracy.    Above  all, 
he  insisted  on  the  immediate  necessity  of 
breaking  every  tie  which  boimd  it  to  the 
temporal  power,  that,  with  a  wooden 
cross  in  its  hand  and  the  word  of  liberty 
on  its  lips,  it  might  recommence  the  con- 
quest of  a  world  which  had  repudiated 
it.    He  has  developed  his  great  ideas  in 
a  volume  entitled  "Des  Pouvoirs  Con- 
Btituants  de    I'Eglise,"    in    which    he 
explains  his  entire    theory.    M.  Huet 
has   given  wider    circulation   to  these 
notions  in  a  series  of  short  clever  papers, 
which  are  instinct  with  the  same  austere, 
yet  liberal  spirit.    This  small  clique  pre- 
sents to  us  one  of  the  most  interesting 
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manifestations  of  the  period.  Such  was 
the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  Catholic 
Church  of  France,  immediately  after  and 
to  some  extent  under  the  influence  of 
the  coup  cPitat  of  December.  From 
this  brief  sketch  we  are  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  understand  its  principal  divisions, 
and  the  characters  of  the  men  who  play- 
ed important  parts  in  them.  We  shall 
next  inquire  in  what  way  the  momen- 
tous decisions  of  the  court  of  Rome  in 
subsequent  years  have  led  to  fresh  trou- 
bles and  inaugurated  new  conflicts. 

The  flrst  of  these  decisions  was  the 
proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception  in  1854.  It  were  use- 
less to  dilate  on  the  vast  import  of  this 
bold  stroke  of  the  Papacy.  However 
important  in  itself  as  a  doctrinal  decision 
which  gave  unqualified  sanction  to 
Mariolatry,  the  fact  of  daring  to  pro- 
mulgate a  new  dogma  without  a  gene- 
ral Council  was  the  most  dangerous  and 
insolent  of  Ultramontanist  innovations. 
Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  known. 
In  times  past,  the  solemn  right  of  defin- 
ing doctrines  had  always  been  reserved 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Church 
assembled  in  Council.  Now  nothing 
could  much  less  resemble  a  legitimate 
council  than  the  pretended  consultation 
by  letter  with  the  principal  bishops,  and 
the  hasty  gathering  together  in  Rome 
of  a  few  of  their  number.  In  the  great 
ages  of  faith,  a  similar  encroachment  on 
the  part  of  the  Papacy  would  have 
created  universal  indignation  —  or  ra- 
ther, the  fear  of  public  opinion  would 
have  stifled  such  a  project  in  its  birth. 
The  Jesuits  of  Rome  knew  well  enough 
that  they  bad  now  no  need  to  dread 
giving  a  shock  to  the  minds  of  men  by 
this  experiment,  although  it  was  far 
more  audacious  than  anything  ever  before 
attempted.  There  was  great  joy  in  the 
camp  of  the  Papal  fanatics.  The  followers 
of  the  Univers  mounted  the  Capitol  and 
chanted  Simeon's  song.  In  the  complete 
subjection  of  the  Church  to  the  Papacy 
they  saw  the  dawn  of  a  glorious  day. 

The  more  liberal  of  the  Ultramon- 
tanists  felt  no  scruple  in  applaudmg  the 
new  dogma.  The  Correapondant ^oinedi 
the  chorus  of  the  Uhivera^  and  the  Abbe 
Gratry  excelled  all  his  compeers  in  exalt- 
ing the  glories  of  Maiy.  The  old  Gal- 
licanism  alone  seemed  cut  to  the  heart. 
The  most  distinguished  of  its  adherents 


groaned  in  secret,  but  it  was  well  known 
that  to  many  among  them  these  were 
days  of  grief  and  bitterness. 

MM.  Bordas  Demoulin  and  Huet  is- 
sued a  bold  protest.  In  a  book  en- 
titled, "  Essais  Bur  la  Reforme  Catho- 
lique,"  they  pointed  out  that  the  old 
traditions  were  utterly  set  at  naught  by 
the  Jesuits  at  Rome.  "  What  a  crime," 
exclaimed  M.  Huet, "  thus  to  run  counter 
to  the  time-honored  method  of  arriving 
at  truth  I  What  a  crime,  above  all  on 
the  part  of  those  whose  prime  mission 
is  to  teach  it,  who  have  solemnly  sworn 
to  defend  it  1 "  These  bold  champions 
did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  new 
dogma  a  heresy.  "  As  it  involves,"  said 
they,  "-all  the  corruptions,  so  it  forces  u? 
to  demand  radical  and  complete  reform. 
The  crisis  admits  neither  of  concession 
nor  delay.  When  an  outrage  is  com- 
mitted against  God's  revelation,  submis- 
sion is  not  obedience,  but  apostacy  and 
unfaithfulness  to  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ "  (p.  605).  MM.  Bordas  Demou- 
lin and  Huet  spoke  out  boldly  that 
which  many  others  thought  and  mut- 
tered in  secret.  The  strongest  protest 
came  from  an  aged  priest,  the  Abb6 
Laborde,  a  man  universally  respected, 
who,  on  hearing  what  was  brewing  at 
Rome,  set  off  thither,  naively  imagining 
that  the  voice  of  truth  would  gain  a 
hearing  from  the  princes  of  the  Church, 
even  though  it  came  through  an  un- 
known country  priest.  He  presented 
to  the  Pope  a  brief  but  earnest  manu- 
script, entitled,  "  ia  Croyance  a  Vim- 
maculee  Conception  nepeut  devenirun 
Dogme  de  FoV*  It  were  worth  while 
to  read  his  account  of  the  persecutions 
that  he  underwent  from  the  Pontifical 
police.  Hunted  as  a  felon,  driven  by 
force  from  the  Eternal  City,  he  returned 
to  France  to  breathe  his  last  in  the 
wards  of  a  hospital,  where,  with  his 
dying  hand,  he  penned  his  final  protest 
against  these  modem  heresies.  The  cry 
of  the  just,  which  in  vain  sought  to  gain 
a  hearing  on  earth,  reached  heaven,  and 
the  sentence  of  the  dying  man  against 
the  usurpations  of  the  Papacy  was  the 
solemn  voice  of  Him  who  holds  the  keys 
of  hell  and  of  death. 

The  rapid  succession  of  great  politi- 
cal changes  have  strangely  complicated 
the  internal  crisis  of  Catholicism.  The 
most  serious  of  these  events  has  been 
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the  Italian  war,  which  overthrew  the 
power  of  Austria,  the  natural  protector 
of  the  Papacy  in  the  Peninsula.  The 
latter,  deprived  of  several  of  its  finest 
provinces  and  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  others  which  groaned  under  its  yoke, 
naturally  assumed  an  attitude  of  violent 
opposition  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy, 
which  it  at  once  excommunicated.  The 
ancient  political  regime  possessed  in  its 
eyes  a  sacred  character,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  from  this  only  that  it  could  claim 
the  conservation  of  temporal  power. 
This  explains  the  fact  that  since  the 
Italian  war  of  1859  the  reaction  has 
found  more  favor  than  ever  at  Rome, 
and  the  hatred  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  has  assumed  proportions  truly 
f:matical.  Absolutism  in  every  sense  is 
the  rampart  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Papacy,  which  can  only  justify  itself 
from  this  stand-point.  It  now  becomes 
easy  to  comprehend  by  what  means  the 
Holy  See  was  led  on  to  the  Encyclical 
of  1867  with  its  accompanying  Syllabus. 
Surely  it  would  not  hive  been  drawn 
into  such  unqualified  imprudence  if  it 
had  not  felt  that  it  was  now  being 
driven  into  a  permanent  position  of  ag- 
gressive warfare.  Every  advance  of 
Liberalism  seemed  to  it  to  batter  down 
a  stone  from  the  fortress  behind  which 
it  defended  its  political  sovereignty. 
Thus  it  fell  foul  of  its  true  enemy  while 
pretending  to  be  deeply  concerned  for 
Its  interests,  and  took  up  a  stand  upon 
the  temporal  power  as  a  sacred  en- 
trenchment which  should  prove  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  principles  of  mod- 
ern society. 

The  Pope  was  right.  The  logic  of 
events  is  not  arrested  by  man's  caprice. 
A  truce  to  inconsistency;  we  can  do 
nothing  by  half  measures.  It  is  im- 
possible to  plead  for  liberty  at  Paris  and 
to  fight  against  it  at  Rome.  The  time 
is  past  when  we  could  say  that  what  is 
"  truth  on  one  side  of  the  Alps  is  false- 
hood on  the  other ! "  Liberal  Catholi- 
cism, whether  or  no,  must  take  part  in 
the  crusade  against  Pontifical  absolutism^ 
and  in  this  long  siege  against  Rome, 
which  can  only  end  in  the  utter  over- 
throw of  the  "  Wall"  of  this  China  of 
the  West.  From  these  considerations 
we  may  obtain  a  clear  explanation  of  the 
internal  conflicts  of  Catholicism  and  the 
condemnations  launched  against  some  of 


its  most  illustrious  defenders.  It  is  that 
all  their  apologies  for  disguising  or 
maintaining  the  abuses  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Papacy  have  not  compen- 
sated for  the  injury  they  have  inflicted 
upon  it  by  daring  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  liberty. 

However,  the  conductors  of  the  Cor- 
respondant  do  not  stint  their  defence  of 
the  temporal  power;  they  overwhelm 
Italy  with  their  hatred,  simply  because 
she  has  touched  the  loaves  and  flshes  of 
the  Lord's  anointed.  They  attack  her 
with  their  fiercest  polemic,  while  they 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  amount  of  evil 
that  the  Papacy  had  inflicted  on  her  as 
the  unflinching  obstacle  to  her  enfran- 
chisement. 

When  Count  Cavour  adopted  as  his 
motto  that  fine  sentiment  of  M.  de  Mont- 
alembert,  ^^L^Egli%e  lihre  dans  VEtat 
librcy^  the  Liberal  Catholic  party  were 
ready  at  once  to  accuse  him  of  blasphe- 
my. Orators,  publicists,  and  bishops 
vied  with  each  other  in  defaming  and 
outraging  the  Italian  nation,  and  insult- 
ing her  aspirations.  The  Bishop  of 
Orleans  rivalled  his  colleague  of  Poi- 
tiers in  his  eflbrts  to  drag  it  in  the  mud, 
and  to  glorify  the  beauty,  gentleness, 
and  liberality  of  the  pontifical  rule. 
The  party  represented  by  the  Corre- 
spondant  did  more  than  use  its  pen  in 
the  same  cause;  it  also  furnished  its 
keenest  sword  in  the  person  of  General 
Lamorici^re,  the  warrior  of  Castelfed- 
ordo.  One  voice  alone  in  the  Catholic 
camp  refused  to  join  in  the  chorus  with 
the  defenders  of  the  priest-king,  and 
that  was  M.  Arnaud  de  I'Ari^ge,  who, 
in  1866,  published  a  volume  entitled 
"  L'ltalie,"  in  which  he  protested,  in  the 
name  of  religion,  against  these  fatal  con- 
fusions of  faith  and  politics.  We  can- 
not help  quoting  the  following  passage, 
which  nobly  maintains  the  honor  of 
spintual  Christianity  in  the  midst  of  this 
theocratic  fever : — 

"  In  whatever  part  of  the  civilized  wo:ld 
a  heavy  blow  is  aimed  at  the  rights  of  con- 
sciencei  every  man  feels  himself  involved/ 
and  there  rises  at  once  an  universal  protest. 

*'  When  fanatical  priests  at  Rome  carried 
away  a  Jewish  child  from  its  home,  every 
friend  of  justice,  whether  Rationalist,  Pro- 
testant, or  Catholic,  forgot  his  distinctive 
faith,  and  thought  only  of  the  rights  of  the 
outraged  father.     When  in  Spain  Protestant 
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Christians  were  condemned  by  the  temporal 
power  on  account  of  their  religion,  the  whole 
Jewish  community  throughout  the  world 
nobly  pleaded  the  cause  ot  their  Christian 
brethren. 

''  Shall  Rome  alone,  of  all  civilized  peoples, 
fail  of  her  mission  ?  Now,  when  liberty  is 
the  great  need  of  the  age — a  need  so  imperi- 
ous that  even  those  who  curse  her  in  their 
hearts  are  compelled  to  wear  a  mask,  when 
she  is  the  pole-star  toward  which  the  eyes  of 
all  the  oppressed  on  earth  are  turned — shall 
Rome,  the  temporal  kingdom  of  the  Pope, 
prove  the  insurmountable  obstacle?  This, 
which  holds  in  check  not  only  Italy  but  the 
whole  Christian  world,  is  a  prodigious  cal- 
amity which  takes  the  form  of  a  challenge 
from  the  spirit  of  the  past  to  crush  the  as- 
pirations of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

^'Thus,  whatever  events  are  taking  place 
in  Europe,  this  great  fact  must  never  be  lost 
sight  oL  Let  the  peoples  never  forget  that 
every  conquest  of  hberty  will  be  precarious, 
every  solution  incomplete,  so  long  as  the  ques- 
tion is  not  radically  settled  at  Home  by  the 
abolition  of  the  temporal  Papacy.  Such  is 
our  reason  for  having,  during  some  years  past, 
raised  the  cry,  Delenda  eat  Varthago"  Every 
institution  of  our  times  must  be  submitted  to 
the  crucible  of  liberty.  The  obstinacy  of  the 
Romanist  clergy  in  clinging  to  a  poHtical 
basis,  will  only  convince  the  Liberals  every- 
where that  the  Church  has  no  other  founda- 
tion on  which  to  stand,  and  that  failing  this, 
she  must  at  once  sink  into  ruin." 

Such  language  could  not  but  be  offen- 
Bive  at  Rome ;  by  way  of  retaliation  the 
Papacy  was  bound  to  show  its  gratitude 
to  the  eminent  men  who  had  fought  as 
its  champions,  nevertheless  it  rewarded 
with  unqualified  approbation  those  only 
who  were  its  entire  slaves. 

It  looked  with  suspicion  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  liberal  Catholics,  well  know- 
ing that  the  spirit  which  animated  them 
was,  in  fact,  the  same  which  first  aroused 
Italjr,  and  now  encouraged  her  revolt 
against  itself.  The  Papacy  had  now  be- 
come alive  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble long  to  cherish  the  love  of  civil  lib- 
erty, more  especially  liberty  of  conscience 
for  the  world  in  general,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  proscribe  it  in  one  little  enclo- 
sure. This  misapprehension  was,  how- 
ever, soon  to  be  dissipated,  and  nothing 
hastened  the  impending  rupture  more 
than  the  great  manifestation  of  liberal 
sentiment  which  took  place  at  the  Cath- 
olic Congress  of  Mechlin,  in  the  month 
of  August,  1863.  The  Count  de  Mont- 
alembert,  in  tones  which  vividly  recalled 


to  those  who  heard  him  the  impetuous 
editor  oi  L^Avenir^  took  the  initiative. 
On  the  20th  and  21st  of  August,  1863, 
he  delivered  two  orations,  in  which, 
with  splendid  eloquence,  he  summed  up 
all  the  principles  of  liberal  Catholicism, 
without  overlooking  their  glaring  incon- 
sistencies. These  orations  were  after- 
wards published  in  a  pamphlet,  and  to 
be  appreciated  should  be  read  in  their 
entirety.  In  these  vehement  utterances 
Montalembert  asserts  his  claim  to  a 
share  in  the  heritage  of  Cavour,  and 
developes  anew  the  famous  motto, 
*  L'Eglise  libre  dans  VEtat  libre.''  We 
cannot  deny  that  he  begins  cautiously ; 
he  calls  the  illustrious  founder  of  Italian 
freedom  a  great  criminal ;  he  takes  pains 
to  show  the  way  in  which  his  ideas  on  the 
complete  independence  of  the  Church 
may  be  reconciled  with  the  Roman  the- 
ocracy ;  that,  according  to  the  approved 
phrase,  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power 
ought  to  be  united  at  Rome,  that  they 
may  be  separated  elsewhere.  But  these 
concessions,  all  of  which  are  perfectly 
sincere  on  his  part,  only  bring  out  in 
stronger  relief  his  bold  demands  for 
freedom.  He  loudly  declares  that  he 
has  nothing  to  regret  in  the  past ;  that  the 
Church  ought  resolutely  to  turn  its  back 
on  the  old  r^gime^  and  loyally  to  make 
use  of  the  great  powers  of  the  time — of 
universal  suffrage,  of  the  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation, of  the  press,  and  of  worship — in 
order  to  remove  all  the  D:iisnnderstand- 
ings  of  this  epoch.  To  this  last  point 
the  great  orator  devotes  the  whole  of 
his  second  address.  We  will  let  him 
speak  for  himself.  We  shall  by-and-by 
see  the  importance  of  this  extract  in  the 
history  of  contemporary  Catholicism. 

"  Of  all  the  liberties  which  up  to  the  present 
time  I  have  undertaken  to  defend,  I  hold  lib- 
erty of  conscience  to  be  the  most  precious, 
the  most  sacred,  the  most  legitimate,  the 
most  necessary.  I  have  loved,  I  have  de- 
fended liberty  of  every  kind,  but,  I  glory 
above  all,  that  I  have  fought  as  the  champion 
of  this.  To-day,  afler  so  many  years,  so 
many  struggles,  and  so  many  defeats,  I  can- 
not speak  of  it  without  unusual  emotion. 
Yes  I  be  it  ours  to  love  to  defend  every  form 
of  liberty ;  but  it  is  religious  liberty  that 
claims  our  warmest  respect,  that  demands  our 
most  entire  devotion,  for  it  broods  over  the 
loftiest  and  purest  regions  of  thought  and 
activity,  while  it  sweeps  through  their  widest 
domain ;   its  empire  reaches  from  the  depths 
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of  individual  conscience  to  the  most  conspic- 
uous manifestations  of  national  life.  It  alone 
illumines  two  lives  and  two  worlds — the  life 
of  both  soul  and  body,  of  heaven  and  earth, 
belonging  alike  to  all  without  exception,  to 
the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  to  the  strong 
as  to  the  weak,  to  peoples  as  to  their  kings, 
to  the  youngest  of  our  little  children  as 
to  the  genius  of  a  Newton  or  a  Leibnitz — 
yet  I  strange  and  melancholy  fact  I  it  is  re- 
ligious liberty  the  most  fragile,  the  most  deli- 
cate of  all,  which  we  fear  to  touch,  lest  we 
should  destroy  it ;  it  is  this  which,  proclaimed 
everywhere  as  right  in  theory,  is  the  least  of 
all  comprehended,  respected,  and  shielded 
from  a  thousand  rude  and  treacherous  attacks, 
too  oflen  unperceived  and  unpunished. 

"  I  must  confess,  however,  that  this  enthu- 
siastic devotion  to  liberty,  which  animates  my 
soul,  is  not  common  among  Catholics.  Many 
like  it  well  enough  for  themselves — which  is 
no  great  merit,  for,  as  a  general  rule,  every 
man  would  like  every  kind  of  liberty  for  him- 
self—but pure  reunions  liberty,  liberty  for  the 
consciences  of  others,  the  liberty  of  a  form  of 
worship  which  they  deny  and  reject,  disquiets 
and  disgusts  many  amongst  us. 

"  In  the  interest  of  Catholicism,  I  plead 
then  for  liberty  of  conscience  without  reserve 
or  hesitation.  I  freely  accept  all  the  conse- 
quences, whatever  they  may  be.  which  public 
morality  does  not  condemn,  and  which  equity 
demands. 

"  This  brings  me  to  a  delicate  but  essential 
question,  which  I  approach  without  evasion, 
because,  in  all  discussions  of  this  nature,  I 
have  ever  found  the  wisdom  of  boldly  meet- 
ing this  natural  and  oflen  thoroughly  sincere 
objection  current  amongst  the  adversaries  of 
the  liberties  of  Catholics.  Can  we  now,  this 
day,  demand  liberty  for  truth,  that  is,  for  our- 
selves (for  everv  man,  if  he  is  sincere,  must 
believe  that  he  holds  the  truth),  and  refuse  it 
to  error,  that  is,  to  those  who  do  not  think  as 
we  do.  I  distinctly  answer,  no !  here,  1  know 
full  well,  incedo  per  igneSj  and  I  hasten  to  add 
that  I  make  no  pretension  to  anything  beyond 
the  expression  of  my  individual  opinion.  I 
bow  before  all  the  tests  and  all  the  canons 
which  may  be  quoted  against  me ;  I  neither 
contest  nor  discuss  one  of  them,  but  I  cannot 
stifle  the  deep  convictions  of  my  innermost 
heart  and  conscience j  I  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing,  after  having  for  twelve  years 
studied  the  efforts  which  are  being  now  made 
to  rehabihtate  men  and  things,  that  in  my 
youth  no  one  among  Catholics  dreamt  of  de- 
fending this  liberty.  I  declare  then  that  I 
feel  an  inexpressible  horror  at  every  species 
of  punishment  or  penance  inflicted  on  human- 
ity under  the  pretext  of  serving  or  defending 
relin;ion.  The  fagots  lighted  by  the  hands  of 
Catholics  do  not  excite  less  horror  than  the 
scaffolds  on  which  Protestants  have  immolated 
so  many  martyrs  (loud  applause) ;  and  I  quiver 


with  pain  as  I  feel  on  my  own  lips  the  gag  that 
has  been  forced  into  the  mouth  of  those  who 
preached  their  faith  with  pure  consciences. 
The  Spanish  inquisition  saying  to  the  heretic, 
'  The  truth  or  death,  is  as  odious  to  me  as  the 
French  terrorist  saying  to  my  grandfather, 
*  Liberty,  fraternity,  or  death!*  (Renewed 
applause.)  The  human  conscience  has  a  right 
to  demand  that  these  hideous  alternatives 
shall  be  no  longer  imposed  upon  it.**  (Great 
applause.)  * 

Surely  such  language  as  this  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of  ex- 
plicitness.  Welcomed  with  enthusiasm 
by  his  own  party,  though  by  many  of 
them  deemed  somewhat  extreme,  it 
called  forth  loud  cries  of  indignation 
from  his  opponents,  especially  among 
the  vehement  apostles  of  Jesuitism,  for 
M.  de  Montalembert  bad  aimed  a  vigor- 
ous blow  at  the  fundamental  principles 
of  this  powerful  school,  and  at  all  the 
foundations  of  its  secret  teaching.  We 
have  no  doubt,  that  immediately  after 
the  congress  of  Mechlin,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  demands  and  accusations 
which  sprang  out  of  that  assembly,  the 
Encyclical  of  December  8tb,  1864,  was 
prepared;  for  reading  it  without  pre- 
judice, and  taking  the  words  in  their 
natural  sense,  we  cannot  fail  to  find  in 
it  the  plainest  denial  of  all  that  Mont- 
alembert had  pleaded  for  with  such 
generous  earnestness  before  the  assem- 
bled congress. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  present 
so-called  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth : — 

"You  are  not  ignorant,  most  venerable 
brethren,  that  there  are,  in  the  present  day, 
many  men  who  apply  to  civil  society  the 
absurd  and  impious  principles  of  naturalism, 
who  dare  to  say  that  good  government  and 
civil  progress  demand  that  society  should  be 
constituted  and  ruled  altogether  apart  from 
religion,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing,  or,  at 
least,  ignoring  any  diffi^rence  between  the 
true  religion  and  those  which  are  false.  Fur- 
ther, in  defiance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible, 
the  Church,  and  the  Holy  Fathers,  these  men 
do  not  shrink  from  declaring  that  the  best 
government  is  that  which  does  not  recognize 
its  oblirration  to  repress,  by  legal  penalties, 
the  violators  of  Catholic  law,  except  when 
the  public  tranquillity  demands  it.  Setting 
out  trom  this  absolutely  false  idea  of  social 
government,  they  hesitate  not  to  adopt  that 
erroneous  opinion,  so  fatal  to  the  Catholic 
Church  ifbd  the  salvation  of  souls,  which  our 
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predecessor,  Gregory  XVI.,  of  blessed  mem- 
ory, characterized  as  madness;  it  is  this, — 
that  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship 
is  the  right  of  every  human  being;  that  it 
ought  to  be  proclaimed,  and  secured  by  the 
law  of  every  well-constituted  state,  and  that 
every  citizen  should  be  at  full  liberty  to  ex- 
press publicly  his  opinions,  whatever  they 
may  be,  by  word  of  mouth,  in  print,  or 
othei'wise,.  without  being  subject  to  any 
limitation  from  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  pow- 
er; but,  in  making  these  rash  assertions,  they 
do  not  consider  that  they  are  preaching  the 
liberty  of  perdition,  and  that  if  human  opin- 
ion ia  allowed  license  to  question  everything, 
there  will  never  be  wanting  men  who  will 
dare  to  resist  the  truth,  and  place  their  con- 
fidence in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom 
teacheth;  a  most  deadly  and  pernicious 
error  which  Christian  faith  and  wisdom 
ought  carefully  to  avoid,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 
And,  since  wherever  religion  is  banished 
from  civil  society,  where  the  doctrine  and 
authority  of  Divine  revelation  are  set  at 
nought,  the  true  notion  even  of  right  and 
justice  is  obscured  and  lost,  and  material 
force  takes  the  place  of  true  justice  and  le- 
gitimate right,  there  it  is  that  certain  men, 
taking  no  account  of  the  most  sure  prin- 
ciples of  sound  reason,  dare  to  proclaim  that 
the  will  of  the  people,  manifested  in  what 
they  call  *  public  opinion,'  or  in  any  other 
manner,  constitutes  the  supreme  law,  inde- 
pendent of  all  right  Divine  or  human,  and 
that  in  politic?,  accomplished  facts  have  the 
force  of  right  simply  in  virtue  of  their  being 
facts.  But  who  does  not  see  and  feel,  that 
society,  freed  from  the  restraints  of  religion 
and  true  righteousness,  can  henceforth  have 
no  other  end  ,than  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  and  can  be  subject  to  no  law  in 
any  of  its  actions,  but  the  quenchless  desire 
to  gratify  its  passions,  and  serve  its  own  in- 
terests! This  explains  to  us  why  men  of  this 
class  pursue,  with  cruel  hatred,  the  religious 
orders;  never  taking  into  account  the  incal- 
culable services  rendered  by  them  to  rehgion, 
society,  and  hterature,  they  utter  vile  slanders 
apainst  them,  declaring  that  they  have  no 
warrant  for  their  existence ;  thus  echoing  the 
calumnies  of  heretics.  In  fact,  as  our  pre- 
decessor, Pius  VI.  of  blessed  memory,  very 
wisely  said,  *the  abolition  of  the  religious 
orders  inflicts  a  wound  on  liberty,'  the  liber- 
ty of  obeying  the  Master's  commands,  does 
despite  to  a  mode  of  life  commended  by  the 
Church  as  conformable  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostles,  and  inflicts  a  wound  on  those  illus- 
trious founders  whom  we  adore  at  our  altars, 
and  who  established  these  orders  under  the 
direct  inspiration  of  God. 

"  But  these  men  go  further,  and.  in  their 
impiety,  declare  that  the  faithful  should  be 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  publicly  giving 
alms  in  the  name  of  Christian  charity,  and 


would  even  abolish  the  law  which  on  certain 
days  forbids  servile  work,  in  order  to  provide 
opportunity  for  Divine  worship ;  and  all  this 
under  the  false  pretext  that  this  privilege 
and  this  law  are  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  sound  political  economy. 

"  Not  content  with  banishing  religion  from 
public  life,  they  would  even  exclude  it  from 
the  bosom  of  the  family.  Teaching  and  pro- 
fessing the  fatal  errors  of  communism  and 
sociahsm,  they  affirm  that  domestic  society, 
from  which  the  family  derives  its  existence, 
is  a  purely  civil  institution,  and  consequently 
that  from  the  civil  law  are  derived  all  the 
rights  of  parents  over  their  children,  above  all 
the  right  to  teach  and  educate  them. 

"As  for  these  mistaken  men,  the  chief  end 
of  their  maxims  and  machinations  is  wholly  to 
withdraw  the  education  of  youth  from  the  heal- 
thy doctrine  and  holy  influence  of  the  Church, 
in  order  that  they  may  taint  and  defile,  with 
the  most  pernicious  errors  and  vices  of  all 
sorts,  tha  tender  and  susceptible  hearts  of  the 
young.  In  fact,  in  all  ages,  those  who  have 
been  eager  to  overturn  social  and  religious 
order,  and  to  annihilate  all  laws,  human  and 
Divine,  have  made  it  the  prime  object  of 
their  devices  and  efforts  to  degrade  and  de- 
ceive youth,  because,  as  we  have  indicated 
above,  their  great  hope  is  the  corruption  of 
the  generation  that  is  to  come. 

**  Neither  must  we  neglect  to  teach  that 
royal  power  is  given  to  some  men,  not  only 
for  the  government  of  the  world,  but^  above 
all,  for  the  protection  of  the  Churcn;  and 
that  nothing  can  be  more  advantageous  or 
more  glorious  for  kings  an!  governors  than 
to  conform  themselves  to  the  words  which 
our  most  wise  and  courageous  predecessor, 
Saint  F^lix,  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Zeno,  to 
'  leave  the  Church  to  govern  herself  with  her 
own  laws,  and  to  allow  no  one  to  put  any 

obstacle  in  the  way  of  her  liberty  I ' 

In  fact,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  to  their  inter- 
est, whenever  they  are  concerned  with  mat- 
ters relating  to  God,  scrupulously  to  follow 
the  order  which  He  has  prescribed,  and  not 
to  prefer  but  to  subordinate  the  royal  will  to 
that  of  the  Priests  of  Christ" 

We  place  below  a  few  of  the  propo- 
sitions CONDEMNED  in  the  Syllabus  ap- 
pended to  the  Encyclical. 

Pius  IX.  pronounces  his  anathema  on 
the  following  commonplaces: — 

That  every  man  is  free  to  embrace  and  pro- 
fess that  religion  which,  according  to  the  light 
of  reason,  seems  to  him  to  be  true. 

24th. — That  the  Church  has  no  right  to 
use  compulsion;  it  has  no  temporal  power, 
direct  or  indirect. 

64th. — That  the  Church  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  State  and  the  State  from  the 
Church. 
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74th. — That  matrimonial  causes  and  rela- 
tions belong  to  civil  society. 

77th. — That  in  our  time  it  is  useless  to  re- 
gard the  Catholic  religion  as  the  only  state 
religion  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  cultus. 

78th. — That  the  law  is  right  which  in  certain 
Catholic  countties  provides  for  foreign  resi- 
dents the  enjoyment  of  their 'own  peculiar 
forms  of  worship. 

80tL — That  the  Pope  might  and  ought  to 
put  himself  in  accord  with  progress,  liberal- 
ism, and  modern  civilization. 

'  .\We  must  now  consider  what  was 
the  effect  produced  by  this  document 
on  the  three  sections  of  French  Cath- 
olicism, namely:  the  absolute  Ultra- 
montanists,  the  liberal  Ultramontanists, 
and  the  Galileans.  We  need  scarcely 
interrogate  the  first  of  these  parties:  its 
response  is  what  it  always  has  been. 
Its  exultations  are  characterized  by  the 
insolence  of  victory  and  revenge.  Its 
journals,  UVnivers  and  Le  Monde^ 
abused  without  measure  the  advantage 
they  had  just  gained.  They  saw  their 
favorite  doctrines  defended  by  the 
sacred  buckler  of  infallibility,  and  they 
never  ceased  to  extol  the  whole  system 
of  civil  and  religious  tyranny.  The 
Pontiff  himself  declared  that  they  alone 
comprehended  him,  and  that  the  apolo- 
gists of  the  Inquisition  and  the  dragon- 
nade  were  the  chosen  organs  of  eternal 
truth. 

The  second  section,  the  liberal  Catho- 
lics, represented  by  the  Correspondant^ 
while  secretly  champing  the  bit,  began 
by  bowing  before  the  storm.  The  pon- 
tifical condemnation  struck  its  tenderest 
part.  We  need  but  compare  the  Pope's 
Encyclical  with  Montalembert's  manifes- 
to at  Mechlin  to  see  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  two  documents  are  wide  as  the 

Eoles  asunder.  The  Correspondant  should 
ave  preserved  its  silence.  An  Encycli- 
cal is  not  a  dogma ;  it  may  be  accepted 
with  reserve.  Unfortunately,  the  Bishop 
of  Orleans  did  not  believe  in  observing 
such  a  measure  of  prudence,  which 
would  have  been  quite  in  harmony  with 
his  dignity.  Incensed  at  the  advantage 
reaped  from  the  Encyclical  by  the  en- 
emies of  the  Church,  he  published  a 
pamphlet  to  show  that  the  Pope  had 
spoken  well,  and  had  only  condemned 
license  and  not  liberty.  By  a  clever 
diversion,  the  impetuous  prelate,  rush- 
ing head  foremost  into  political  contro- 
versy, entered  on  a  vehement  discussion 


of  the  convention  concluded  between 
France  and  Italy  on  September  8th, 
1864,  immediately  after  which  the 
French  occupation  of  Rome  had  taken 
place.  After  thus  truculently  denoun- 
cing a  treaty  which  he  characterized  as 
treason,  he  discussed  the  Encyclical,  and 
launched  out  into  a  thousand  subtle  in- 
terpretations to  show  its  hidden  depths 
of  meaning,  and  to  prove  that  a  reason- 
able construction  might  be  put  upon  the 
Holy  Father's  anathemas.  This  was 
simply  patching  the  new  piece  on  the 
old  garment,  and,  according  to  our 
Lord's  words,  making  the  rent  worse. 
No  interpretation,  however  clever,  could 
disguise  the  agonizing  transparency  of 
the  Pope's  words.  All  the  world  knew 
that  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  and  his  party 
would  have  moved  heaven  and  earth  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  the  Encycli- 
cal; and  that  his  attempt  to  show  that 
it  had  been  prepared  especially  for  their 
satisfaction,  was  one  of  those  extraor- 
dinary expedients  which,  by  their  ex- 
cessive cleverness,  defeat  themselves. 
M.  De  Montalembert  took  care  not  to 
be  led  into  the  snare.  He  was  silent 
for  a  time,  but  when  he  spoke,  he  gave 
utterance  to  precisely  the  same  thoughts 
and  convictions  which  he  had  avowed  in 
the  past,  just  as  if  the  Encyclical  had 
never  appeared.  We  may  see  how 
thoroughly  incorrigible  he  was,  by  pe- 
rusing his  noble  work  on  the  Ainerican 
war,  in  which  he  takes  the  opportunity 
to  pay  a  fresh  homage  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  and  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

The  Encyclical  did  not  the  less  trou- 
ble many  upright  consciences.  We  have 
a  remarkable  proof  of  this  in  a  volume 
which  the  Correspondant  would  not 
venture  to  advertise,  though  it  was 
written  by  one  of  its  staff,  M.  De  Metz 
Noblat,  a  thoughtM  man,  whose  lofty, 
powerful  mind  gave  him  great  influ- 
ence among  the  well-known  group  of 
the  liberals  of  Nancy.  It  is  entitled 
"L'Eglise  et  I'Etat,"  and  contains  a  col- 
lection of  articles  on  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  relations  between  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  powers.  It  is  clear 
that  the  author  inchnes  towards  their 
separation,  although  he  gives  no  decisive 
judgment.  He  concludes  his  volume 
with  a  solemn  declaration,  that  it  is  more 
than  a  simple  exposition  of  his  own 
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ideas ;  it  is  the  burden  of  his  conscience 
which  he  cannot  but  make  known  in  face 
of  the  assumptions  of  the  Papal  court. 
He  asserts  that  he  speaks  not  for  himself 
alone,  but  that  his  scruples  and  anxieties 
are  shared  by  a  large  number  of  those 
who  cannot  cheapen  their  deepest  con- 
victions. Henoe  the  importance  of  his 
noble  protest. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  effect  of  the 
Encyclical  on  those  who  still  adhere  to 
GalUcanism.  All  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  this  party  were  cut  to  the 
heart,  but  their  doctrine  of  the  non 
infallibilitjr  of  t!ie  Pope,  when  speaking 
only  in  his  own  name,  enabled  them  to 
regard  the  Encyclical  as  simply  a 
Romish  manifesto,  bad  enough,  no  doubt, 
but  not  binding  on  their  consciences. 
It  had  been  at  all  times  desirable  that 
this  distinction  should  be  clearly  made, 
in  order  to  neutralize  the  vexatious  re- 
sults of  pontifical  declarations,  which 
always,  in  spite  of  the  theoiy  of  their 
inchoate  inspiration,  produced  ani  mr 
mense  effect.  The  French  Government 
had  hit  upon  an  excellent  plan  of  giving 
it  greater  notoriety  by  forbidding  its 
official  publication,  under  the  pretext 
that  it  clashed  with  civil  rights.  This 
interdict  was  not  made  until  the  press, 
with  its  thousand  mouths,  had  spread 
the  Encyclical  in  all  directions,  and  only 
served  to  interest  the  liberal  feeling  of 
France  in  favor  of  a  document,  which 
had  been  so  foolishly  burked.  The 
State,  by  meddling  in  this  matter,  went 
the  surest  way  to  complicate  the  ouestion. 

The  effect  of  the  Encyclical  on  M. 
Huet  was  just  that  of  the  last  feather 
which  broke  the  camel's  back.  After 
the  death  of  Bordas  Demoulin,  Huet 
stood  alone  in  the  breach,  and  found 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  maintain  his 
bold  Liberalism,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  hold  by  the  Catholic  Church.  Subse- 
quently he  yielded  to  a  violent  mental 
reaction,  and  gave  up  not  only  Catholi- 
cism but  Christianity  itself,  and  he  now 
ranks  among  the  opponents  of  revela- 
tion, as  is  too  evident  from  the  painfully 
interesting  volume  in  which  he  ^ives  an 
account  of  the  evolutions  of  his  mind, 
under  the  title  of  "La  Revolution  Re- 
ligieuse  au  lOme  Si^ole,"  from  which  we 
cite  the  following  passage : 

"  Our  age  has  seen  but  one  Oatholio  who 
may  be  called  liberal  in  the  sense  in  which 


this  term  is  applied  to  modern  Protestant  and 
Jewish  reformers;  I  allude  to  Bordas  De- 
moulin. He  knew  how  to  combat  face  to 
face  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.  He  con- 
ceived the  bold  design  of  reconstituting,  upon 
the  rulDS  of  old  abuses,  a  primitive  Christian 
liberty  which  should  include  all  orders  in  the 
Church,  laity  as  well  as  clergy;  but  the 
events  proved  that  Bordas  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced for  the  present  age.  He  ought  to 
have  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  died 
nominally  a  Catholic,  but  at  heart,  perhaps, 
the  truest  Protestant  of  his  epoch.  Three 
events  of  great  importance  and  significance 
have  marked  the  reign  of  Pius  IX.,  and  have 
consigned  Catholicism  for  ever  to  Ultra- 
montane rule.  These  are  the  definition  of 
the  dogma  of  the  Inmiaculate  Conception  of 
1854,  the  Austrian  Concordat  of  1855,  and 
the  Encyclical  of  1864.  These  acts  have 
shut  Catholicism  within  a  circle,  from  which 
it  is  impossible  for  it  to  escape. 

"  We  are  not  here  treating  a  theological 
question,  we  are  merely  sketching  the  history 
of  a  religious  movement.  In  this  respect  the 
proclamation  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
appears  to  ns  to  be  the  most  remarkable 
event  that  has  occurred  in  the  annals  of 
Catholicism  for  more  than  a  century.  Surely 
our  contemporaries  must  be  indifferent  to  re- 
suHs,  or  secure  of  success,  for  this  great 
event  has  passed  almost  unperceived.  Let  us 
pause  over  this  date,  December  8th,  1864; 
it  marks  the  opening  of  a  new  Catholicism, 
which  we  must  be  allowed  to  call  an  ex- 
treme Catholicism,  from  Which  the  spirit  of 
the  times  and  of  modern  society  can  hope 
neither  for  truce  nor  quarter. 

"  As  to  the  manner  of  conducting  this  busi- 
ness, care  was  taken  that  the  episcopate, 
which  is  the  rival  power  of  the  Papacy, 
should  find  itself  not  simply  ignored,  but 
disgraced.  The  Papal  party  acted  advisedly 
in  bringing  two  hundred  bishops  to  Rome  to 
afiOlrm  the  definition  of  a  dogma,  but  where 
all  deliberation  was  forbidden,  and  thev  were 
forced,  like  so  many  mutes  at  a  funeral,  to  be 
present  in  silence  at  one  of  the  most  solemn 
acts  of  Catholic  life.  From  that  time  they 
were  degraded  from  the  position  of  pastors  to 
the  level  of  the  flock,  and  the  inordinate  am- 
bition of  Rome  was  satisfied.  The  infallibility 
of  the  Pope,  which  France,  for  so  many  years 
had  refused  to  acknowledge,  was  alas  1  pub- 
licly declared  amid  the  applause  of  good 
Catholics.  The  theocracy  of  Gregory  VII. 
revived  with  fresh  power.  We  must  wait  to 
Bee  what  will  be  the  results  of  all  this ;  the 
future  alone  can  declare  thena.  I  know  that 
some  of  the  most  highly  respected  among  the 
clergy  lament,  groan,  and  yet  hope  in  secret ; 
but  can  CathoUcism  ever  retrace  its  steps  ? 
The  Church,  so  to  speak,  has  burnt  her  ships. 
All  hope  of  reform  is  at  an  end.  The  rapid 
movement  of  modern  life  withdraws  it  from 
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the  antiquated  Church,  which  is  now  stereo- 
typed by  this  Ultramontane  dogma.  Super- 
stition, which  comports  only  with  the  sub- 
tleties of  rabbinical  scholasticism,  is  extending 
its  dominion.  M.  Bordas  foretold  the  fall  of 
Catholicism,  if  it  should  ever  dare  to  reform 
itself.  We  shall  see  it,  said  he,  utterly  de- 
graded and  finally  degenerate  into  Paganism. 
This  prophecy  is  in  course  of  accomplishment 
The  new  Catholicism^  or  Marianism,  is  do^ 
matically  as  incompatible  with  scientific  as  it 
is  with  political  or  social  process.  Casting 
firom  it  the  educated  classes,  it  will  become 
the  religion  of  the  peasants,  among  whom, 
like  the  early  Roman  paganism,  it  will  perish. 
Some  few  of  the  ilitesy  led  astray  by  the  pre- 
judices of  custom  and  early  training,  and  a  few 
metaphysicians  of  the  past  may  still  take  refuge 
in  the  shelter  of  the  old  sanctuary.  As  for 
the  masses  their  true  intellectual  and  moral 
Hfe  is  drained.  The  reign  of  Pius  IX  marks 
the  fatal  date  of  the  decadence." 

Such  was  the  effect  of  the  Pope's  En- 
cyclical on  a  thoQghtful,  conscientious 
man.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  infatuated 
folly  which  carried  the  Papacy  to  this 
extreme  of  audacity,  at  the  same  time 
infected  the  whple  French  Catholic 
Church,  for,  in  December,  1868,  she  in- 
augurated a  campaign  which  of  all  others 
was  the  best  calculated  to  multiply  such 
defections  as  that  of  M.  Huet. 

This  campaign  arose  out  of  a  perfectly 
harmless  innovation  on  the  part  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who,  in 
order  to  bring  greater  educational  ad- 
yantages  within  the  reach  of  young  giris, 
had  arranged  for  courses  of  instruction 
from  the  Professors  of  the  Lyc6es  in  all 
the  principal  towns  of  France.  Assured- 
ly there  was  essentially  nothing  in  such 
a  project  to  inspire  alarm.  The  mothers 
of  families  were  left  perfectly  free  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  would  send  their 
daughters  to  these  classes,  which,  more- 
over, were  to  be  conducted  on  principles 
that  should  be  entirely  neutral  on  re- 
ligious questions.  But  the  Church  would 
not  understand  it  thus.  It  regarded  the 
education  of  woman  as  its  own  peculiar 
domain.  To  dispute  this  was,  in  its  view, 
an  unwarrantable  encroachment,  an  in- 
tolerable usurpation  of  its  rights.  So 
thought  Mgr.  JDupanloup,  and  be  issued 
pamphlet  after  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
denounced  the  dark  project  of  giving  se- 
cular education  to  young  giris,  who 
ought  only  to  be  nursed  and  brought  up 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  This  cry 
of  alarm  sounded  far  and  wide ;  the 


^^mandements^^  of  his  colleagues  re- 
sponded to  his  appeal,  following  one  an- 
other with  scarcely  a  pause.  Nothing 
could  be  more  pitiful  than  this  episcopal 
prosing,  which  could  do  nothing  but  pa- 
rade its  grief  like  a  woful  elegy,  with  a 
deep  black  border.  Unfortunately,  the 
general  silliness  of  this  ele^ac  literature 
was  relieved  by  occasional  aenunciations, 
and  the  lovers  of  liberty  were  charged 
with  the  cost  of  its  tears.  It  would  not 
even  weep  gratis.  This  particular  ques- 
tion soon  widened  and  embraced  many 
others.  Not  only  the  education  of  young 
girls,  but  the  whole  scheme  of  University 
instruction  was  attacked.  A  vast  system 
of  petitioning  was  organized,  under  the 
initiative  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  who 
had  set  fire  to  the  powder  by  his  pam- 
phlet, entitled  "Les  Alarmes  del'Epis- 
copat,"  in  which  he  enumerated  the 
various  signs  of  Materialism  in  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  which  so  greatly  dis- 
quieted his  episcopal  brethren.  By  a 
strange  perversity,  he  set  on  foot  a  peti- 
tion which,  demanding  liberty  ot  in- 
struction for  itself,  appealed  to  the  State 
to  overlook  and  keep  a  check  on  certain 
free  associations  which  provided  higher 
education  for  females.  Here  we  have  a 
specimen  of  the  endless  equiyocation  of 
the  Catholic  party.  Whenever  it  speaks 
of  liberty,  we  know  that  it  means  only 
its  own,  and  that  it  would  like  to  keep 
eyerybody  else  in  chains.  The  talon  has 
too  often  protruded  from  the  velvet  paw 
for  us  to  pay  one  moment's  attention  to 
its  professions  of  liberality.  Have  we  not 
seen  it  seizing  every  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  the  university  monopoly  ? 
We  should  sympathize  with  it,  if  it  asked 
for  liberty  of  instruction  in  all  depart- 
ments ;  but  we  are  increasingly  convinced 
that  although  the  State  ought,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  aid  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge,  it  is  not  its  province  to  in- 
struct, for  the  moment  that  the  State 
becomes  the  schoolmaster,  at  least  in 
France,  it  must  have  a  fixed  doctrine,  be 
it  philosophical,  religious,  or  political, 
and  we  are  at  once  saddled  with  a  State 
history,  philosophy,  and  religion.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  whatever  may 
be  the  materialistic  influence  of  free 
education,  it  is  liberty  alone  that  can 
cure  its  own  evils.  Let  all  monopolies 
be  destroyed,  and  there  is  no  longer  any 
privilegea  class.    This  is  all  that  we  ask. 
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But  French  Catholicism  would  gag  the  liberty.  He  only  wanted  to  get  an  order 

mouths  of  its  opponents,  and  make  use  of  the  day  which  should  confirm  him  in 

of  the  State  as  its  gendarme,  his  own  position. 

In  the  identical  petition  which  de-  Nothing  but  irritation  and  misunder- 
manded  liberty  of  instruction  a  plea  was  standing  came  out  of  these  debates,  and 
put  in  against  popular  libraries,  which  only  the  enemies  of  religion  reaped  any 
the  Church  would  like  to  have  over-  advantage  from  them.  Such  was  the 
hauled,  because,  according  to  the  view  of  issue  of  the  fine  campaign  inaugurated 
M.  Dupanloup,  "  there  are  sophists,  like  by  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  at  the  very 
M.  Jules  Simon,  who  insist  that  God  has  moment  when  the  Encyclical  was  quite 
no  need  to  be  defended  by  the  law."  enough  to  bring  discredit  upon  Catho- 
Such  is  the  upshot  of  this  bastard  Lib-  licism,  if  not  on  Christianity  itself, 
eralisra.  It  brings  to  mind  the  ridicule  But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  real 
which  last  year  covered  a  certain  Doc-  state  of  things  which,  however  disguised 
tor  Machelard,  who  brought  before  the  by  circumstances,  is  at  all  times  that  of 
consideration  of  the  Senate  some  abomi-  profound  division  in  the  bosom  of  the 
nation,  which  he  pretended  to  have  heard.  French  Catholic  Church.  This  is  per- 
It  was  discovered  the  day  after  this  haps  more  conspicuous  in  Paris  than  else- 
fearful  disclosure  that  the  faithful  witness  where.  There,  on  the  one  side,  are  the 
was  a  deaf  man,  who  could  hear  nothing  religious  orders,  the  houses  of  the  Jesuits, 
but  his  own  conjectures  or  suspicions.  which,  owing  to  their  indisputable  sue- 
Nothing  could  be  better  adapted  to  cess  as  teachers  of  youth,  and  more  es- 
bring  religion  into  discredit  than  the  dis-  pecially  their  work  in  the  great  military 
cnssion  before  the  Senate  of  the  famous  schools  of  government,  have  considerably 
petition  from  fathers  of  families.  The  multiplied  of  late  years.  In  the  centre 
Senate,  as  a  rule,  is  conservative  of  of  Paris,  close  around  the  church  of 
everything  except  religion.  In  spite  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  we  find  a  religious 
its  Bench  of  Cardinals,  it  is  far  from  being  enclosure,  a  kind  of  Roman  colony, 
an  apostolic  company.  Doubtless  it  has  pledged  to  all  the  traditions  of  Ultra- 
gained  experience  in  the  service  of  three  montanism.  At  its  head  are  such  digni- 
or  four  successive  regimes,  but  it  is  of  a  taries  as  Mgr.  de  S6gur,  an  old  chamber- 
kind  that  ill  accords  with  zeal  for  the  lain  of  the  Pope,  who  has  long  played 
faith ;  and  any  religious  cause  that  is  the  part  of  a  Legate,  carrying  on  a  d  - 
brought  before  the  Senate,  be  it  Protes-  rect  correspondence  with  the  Vatican, 
taut  or  Catholic,  makes  but  a  soriy  and  giving  information  about  the  teach- 
figure.  The  Marshals  who,  with  one  ings  and  practices  of  his  ecclesiastical 
hand  on  their  sword-hilt  and  the  other  interiors.  This,  however,  has  been  put 
twirling  their  moustaches,  confess  the  an  end  to.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  will  determined  no  longer  to  tolerate  these 
produce  an  effect  more  comic  than  edify-  inquisitorial  proceedings  of  a  subaltern, 
ing.  As  to  the  cardinals,  we  may  appeal  made  forcible  entry  into  the  houses  of  the 
to  their  own  speeches.  Is  there  any  en-  Jesuits,  who  had  vainly  tried  to  escape 
lightened  friend  of  religion  who  would  from  his  control. 

not  have  given  anything  if  these  most  The  party  knbwn  as  the  "Z^fanf^" 
reverend  digoitaries  would  have  held  found  strong  supporters  in  the  Faubourg 
their  peace  ?  The  only  result  of  the  St.  Germain  among  the  families  of  the 
debates  in  the  Senate  has  been  to  furnish  old  legitimist  aristocracy.  The  opposite 
an  opportunity  to  M.  Ste.  Beuve  proudly  tendency  is,  however,  at  present  very 
to  raise  the  standard  of  a  free  philosophy  powerful  at  Paris.  Among  its  adherents 
and  to  enlist  all  the  scoffers  on  his  side  may  be  reckoned  the  Theological  Fa- 
— an  easy  success  in  presence  of  such  oulty,  with  its  learned  Dean,  Mgr.  Mar^t, 
grievous  blundering.  The  Minister  of  and  Mgr.  d'Arboy,  the  present  Arch- 
Public  Instruction  confined  himself  to  bishop,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
timidly  pleading  extenuating  circumstan-  learned  among  the  clergy  at  thd  present 
ces  without  attempting  to  base  his  argu-  time.  His  fine  expressive  face  bears  the 
men t  on  any  high  principle.  In  fact  this  seal  of  mental  superiority  and  austere 
would  have  been  impossible,  for  he  no  habits.  His  piety  is  enthusiastic,  and 
more  than  his  opponents  wished  for  true  nothing  can  be  more  impressive  than  his 
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impassioned   addresses.    He  dreads  all 
Ultramontane  extremes,  and  while   he 
ardently  loves  France,  and  desires  her 
glory,  he  mourns  over   the   absurdities 
which  compromise  religion  and  modern 
thought.     Unhappily  he  looks  far  too 
much  to  the  civil  power  for  support.  He 
is  not  content  with  showing  deference  to 
it ;  he  is  its  prime  friend  and  admirer. 
His  discourse  at  the  first  communion  of 
the  Prince  Imperial  went  beyond  all 
reasonable  measure  of  official  respect  to 
the  government.  This  is  the  one  feature 
of  the  Gallican  Church  which  he  should 
at  any  cost  abandon,  for  his  dependent 
attitude  injures  religion  far  more  than 
his  finest  allocutions  can  serve  it.     We 
frankly  express  this  regret  at  the  same 
time  that  we  cherish  a  warm  sympathy 
with  a  prelate  who  seems  so  admirably 
adapted  to  stem  the  current  of  Ultramon- 
tane follies.    He  has  suffered  much  from 
the  suspicions  and  accusations    aimed 
against  him  by  the  "  ZelantsJ*^  It  is  well 
known  that  he  is  in  bad  odor  at  Rome. 
When  he  pleads  his  own  case  before  the 
Pope,  his  personal  advantages  and  elo- 
quent speech  dissipate  all  the  prejudices 
i^lt  against  him ;  but  as  soon  as  his  back  is 
turned,  his  accusers  return  to  the  attack, 
and  undo  his  work.     The  Archbishop 
has  gathered  around  him  in  Paris  a  large 
number  of  intelligent,  enlightened,  lib- 
eral men,  among  the  junior  clergy,  from 
whose  influence  we  should  augur  a  better 
future  for  the  Church  of  France  if  the 
opposing  current  were  not  so  mighty  and 
so  favored  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
power. 

The  boldest  step  taken  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris  has  been  that  of  allow- 
ing Pere  Hyacinth e  to  preach  in  the 
pulpit  of  Notre  Dame,  under  whose 
vaults  crowds  have  gathered  to  listen  to 
his  eloquent  appeals.  Pere  Hyacinthe 
has  not  yet  identified  himself  with  any 
theological  dogma ;  indeed  it  seems  un- 
certain whether  he  has  any  strong  dog- 
matic tendency;  but  his  preaching  is 
characterized  by  a  generous,  earnest 
spirit,  which  has  already  made  him  a 
power  on  the  side  of  liberty.  Con- 
nected by  family  ties  with  the  old  Uni- 
versity party,  he  received  a  solid  clas- 
sical education,  took  orders  in  his  early 
youth,  and  became  a  barefooted  Carme- 
lite. He  possesses  the  gift  of  eloquence 
in  a  degree  which  places  him  in  the  first 


rank  of  pulpit  orators.      His  first  ap- 
pearance in  Notre  Dame  was  a  triumph. 
Eager  crowds  thronged  the  place  two 
hours  before  the  appointed  time.    He  is 
small  of  stature,  with  a  frank,  intelligent 
face,  and  a  sonorous  voice.    He  speaks 
as  if  inspired  by  the  impulses  of  his 
mind  and  heart,  and  in  his  best  efforts 
there  is  an  entrancing  Ppwer  that  is  al- 
together unequalled.     This  cannot  be 
said  of  all  his  utterances;  sometimes 
the  thread  of  his  discourse  is  snapped 
and  lost  in  the  rushing  torrent  of  his 
improvisation.      His   dialectic   is   occa- 
sionally subtle  as  that  of  a  seminarist, 
and  his  images  are  often  too  abundant, 
but  the  indefinable  electric  flash  of  ge- 
nius kindles  and  quickens  all  he  says. 
Pere  Hyacinthe's  imagination  is  majestic 
and  beautiful,  and  never  more  dazzling 
than  when  he   paints  with  a  master's 
hand  some  fine  Oriental  Scripture  scene. 
Hitherto  he  has  touched  only  on  ordi- 
nary subjects,  such  as  the  personal  God, 
eternal  principles  of  right,  civil  society, 
religious  society,  &c.     We  long  to  find 
him  treating  the  deeper   questions  of 
spiritual  life,  such  questions  as  must  lead 
his  hearers  directly  to  the  feet  of  Jesus 
Christ.     The   most  remarkable  feature 
of  his  preaching  is  that  noble  breadth  of 
sentiment  which  acknowledges  and  bids 
God  speed  to  true  piety  wherever  it  is 
found.     Another  characteristic  of  his 
preaching  is  its  freedom  from  sacerdo- 
talism.   He   boldly  urges  the  universal 
priesthood  set  up  by  God  in  the  bosom 
of  every  family,  and  declares  that  every 
father    and    mother   ought  to  be  the 
priests  of  their  own  household,  and  that 
the  great  misery  of  the  Church  in  the 
present  day  springs  from  the  fact  that 
God's  people  have  renounced  this  solemn 
responsibility. 

Doubtless  it  is  easy  to  bring  charges 
of  inconsistency  against  a  popular 
preacher,  but  such  inconsistencies,  al- 
most inevitably  growing  out  of  his  posi- 
tion, do  not  alter  the  fact  that  this 
mighty  voice  has  given  utterance  to  the 
sorrows  and  aspirations  of  the  Christian 
conscience  in  the  very  heart  of  Catholi- 
cism. The  soul  of  the  great  orator,  like 
an  Eolian  harp,  vibrates  to  the  wind 
that  passes  over  it.  P6re  Hyacinthe's 
conferences  are  far  more  than  isolated 
manifestations;  they  reveal  a  general 
state  of  feeling  in  the  multitude  who  re- 
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echo  them.  The  rage  which  they  excite 
elsewhere,  the  cruel  disdain  with  which 
they  are  treated  by  the  Univers  in- 
creases what  we  may  term  their  baro- 
metric value.  The  Abbe  Loyson  teaches 
from  his  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  Tlieoloffical  Faculty  of  Paris  the 
same  liberal  sentiments,  and  in  a  form 
still  more  distinct,  though  less  ornate. 
It  is  true  that  Pere  Ilyacinthe  has  been 
succeeded  in  the  pulpit  of  N6tre  Dame 
by  P6re  Felix,  who  preaches  there  regu- 
larly during  Lent.  This  eloquent 
preacher  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  has  placed  at  the  service  of 
Romish  dogma  his  clear,  keen  intellect, 
which,  capable  as  it  is  of  taking  many 
detours  in  sophistical  argument,  never 
fails  to  come  back  and  make  humble 
prostration  before  the  great  idol  of  Pa- 
pal authority.  Last  year  he  conducted 
two  conferences  against  Protestantism, 
in  tones  full  of  bitterness  and  injustice, 
and  in  which  all  the  old  calumnies  were 
resuscitated.  The  contrast  is,  indeed, 
striking  between  the  two  popular 
preachers;  but  this  contrast. is  only  an 
epitome  of  all  contemporary  Catholi- 
cism. We  should  have  liked  to  give 
specimens  of  the  oratory  of  these  great 
rival  preachers,  but  our  space  is  ex- 
hausted. We  should  have  liked  also  to 
say  much  on  the  subject  of  Catholic 
piety.  It  would  have  been  highly  in- 
teresting to  trace  in  the  region  of  daily 
practical  life  these  two  currents  which, 
in  the  domain  of  thought  and  the  con- 
flicts of  the  Church,  are  ever  rushing 
wildly  against  each  other.  We  might 
cull  choice  specimens  from  one  of  the 
most  touching  of  recent  publications, 
I,es  Mecits  (Tune  Sceur^  by  Madame 
Craven,  from  the  recent  poetic  por- 
traiture of  Eug6nie  de  Gu^rin,  or  from 
the  Abbe  Gratry's  graphic  sketch  of  the 
young  catholic  theologian,  the  Abb6 
Percy  re,  which  brings  before  us  a  noble 
specimen  of  deep  and  earnest  piety. 
On  the  other  hand  we  see  these  streams, 
so  pftre  at  their  source,  adulterated,  vi- 
tiated, and  strangely  mingled  with  the 
most  abject  superstitions,  such  as  the 
pretended  miracles  of  "  La  ViOrge  de  la 
Salette,"  and  "  La  Vi6rge  de  Lourdes," 
those  prodigies  of  absurdity,  fruits 
worthy  only  of  the  charlatan  priests  of 
an  expiring  paganism.  We  wished  also 
to  have  enlarged  on  the  development  of 


a  new  form  of  worship,  which  is  mach 
in  vogue  nowadays,  the  adoration  of 
St.  Joseph,  which  seems  to  be  greatly 
on  the  increase,  if  we  may  judge  from 
its  eminently  silly  devotional  literature. 
These  strongly  contrasted  features  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of  when  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  understand  contemporary 
Catholicism.  We  may  take  as  our 
guide  in  these  interesting  researches,  a 
valuable  work  by  the  Abbe  Michaud, 
on  L'JEsprit  et  la  Lettre  de  la  Vmie 
JPiet^y  in  which  he  strongly  protests 
against  the  abases  of  modem  pharisaism 
and  against  every  thing  that  would 
enervate  and  materialize  true  religion. 
This,  however,  is  too  vast  and  important 
a  theme  to  be  lightly  skimmed.  It  has 
been  our  endeavor  to  show  that  the  di- 
visions of  Catholicism  are  general  and 
universal,  and  that  they  bear  upon  prac- 
tice as  much  as  on  theory. 

It  is  under  the  circumstances  which  we 
have  been  endeavoring  to  describe  that 
the  meeting  of  the  QBksumenical  Council, 
summoned  by  the  Pope  for  December 
next,  is  about  to  take  place.  Its  preface 
and  programme  are  contained  in  the  En- 
cyclical of  1864.  Verily  the  Catholic 
Church  has  never  before  reached  so  mo- 
mentous a  crisis,  for  now  everything 
around  her  wears  the  aspect  of  change. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Council  of 
Trent  was  competent  to  decide  any  doc- 
trinal question  without  the  fear  of  ex- 
citing violent  internal  conflicts.  Civil 
society,  in  spite  of  some  slight  efforts  in 
France  and  Spain  to  show  their  indepen- 
dence of  the  Holy  See,  was  at  that  time 
closely  bound  to  the  Church.  Now,  all 
is  utterly  changed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Pope's  little  principality.  The  State 
is  now  constituted  on  a  wholly  different 
basis  from  the  Church.  The  State  is  a 
merely  secular  institution,  and  knows 
well  that  it  cannot  return  to  its  old  reli- 
gious limitations.  Such  is  the  position 
of  things  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
presentatives of  Catholicism  are  sum- 
moned to  make  decrees  not  only  con- 
cerning doctrine — a  matter  that  might 
create  but  little  excitement — but  also 
upon  the  relations  of  civil  society  to  the 
Church. 

This  great  ecclesiastical  machine  called 
a  general  Council  is  about  to  be  con- 
structed and  set  to  work  before  the  whole 
world.     Its  w^heels  will  have  to  work  in 
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an  absolute  vacuum,  for  as  to  any  decrees 
that  it  may  make  touching  the  political 
relations  of  religion,  it  is  all  but  idle  talk. 
The  Council  is  simply  a  coup  d^eglise  of 
the  Ultramontanists.    It  is  a  Jesuit  plot ; 
and  the  audacious  men  who  take  the  lead 
in  it  reckon  before  everything  to  make 
use  of  it  against  the  Liberals.     It  is  not 
modern  impiety  that  they  trouble  them- 
selves about,  for  they  know  perfectly 
well  that  its  abettors  but  mock  at  their 
anathemas;  it  is  the  liberal  tendency  in 
the  bosom  of  their  own  Church  which  en- 
grosses their  energies ;   it  is  this  which 
they  hope  to  crush.    Possibly  they  mav 
succeed;  only,  that  which  they  thus  think 
to  destroy  may  perhaps  burst  its  bonds, 
and  be  marshalled  once  more  outside 
the  narrow  limits  within  which  they  had 
thought  to    stifle  it.      There    is   their 
supreme  danger.     Two  recent  publica- 
tions, which  now  lie  before  us,  bring  out 
the  gravity  of  this  position  of  affairs 
more  forcibly  than   anything  we   have 
stated.     Both  of  these  refer  to  the  forth- 
coming council.     One  is  a  letter  on  the 
future  (Ecumenical  Council  by  the  Bishop 
of  Orleans.    This  is  a  hymn  of  hope,  and 
brings  to  mind — shall  we  say  it?— the 
timid  boy  who  whistled  as  he  crossed  the 
churchyard  to  keep  his  courage  up.     It 
is,  at  least,  a  spurious  effort  to  reassure 
himself  against  some  invisible  danger  of 
which  he  has  a  vague  and  indefinite 
dread.     The  Bishop  affirms  that  every- 
thing will  pass  off  in  the  most  glorious 
fashion,  and  that  true  liberty  will  result 
from  this  blessed  and  triumphant  council. 
"  Liberty,"  says  he,  "  has  she  any  cause 
fur  anxiety  ?     What  can  those  men  have 
to  dread  who  from  the  Catacombs -to  the 
Carmelite   Massacre    have     established 
Christianity   with   their    lives    in  their 
hands  ?     Shall  the  bishops  of  America 
combine  with  the  bishops  of  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland  in  a  conspiracy 
against  liberty  ?  "    The  eloquent  prelate 
wisely  omits  the  Bishop  of  Rome.     He 
knows  that  we  have  no  need  of  en- 
counigeraent  from  America  and  Switzer- 
land ;  but  that  a  little  may  be  required 
from  France  and  much  from  the  Holy 
City,    whence    comes    the  *  Encyclicals 
and  anathemas  against  modern  society. 
We  believe  that  at  Rome  there  is  a  per- 
manent conspiracy  against  liberty,  shown 
at  one  time  by  grievous  moans  over  the 
most  trifling  signs  of  progress,  at  another 


by  significant  acts  such  as  the  Austrian 
Concordat  and  the  steps  which  followed 
its  abolition.  Further,  we  believe  that 
the  convocation  of  this  council  is  a  part 
of  that  conspiracy,  and  that  one  object 
of  it,  which  is  fully  decided  on,  is  to  for- 
mulate into  dogmas  and  temporal  power, 
the  entire  negation  of  liberty  of  consci- 
ence, and  all  the  other  Sne  things  that  are 
taught  and  practised  at  Rome.  Our 
anxieties,  therefore,  are  all  alive  w^ith 
respect  to  the  results  of  this  celebrated 
and  dangerous  council,  and  we  do  not 
stand  alone ;  witness  the  second  publica- 
tion to  which  we  have  referred,  which 
has  but  just  issued  from  the  pen  of  M. 
Arnaud  de  I'Ariege,  and  is  entitled  "  La 
Mevelation  et  VEgliae.^^  In  it  the  author 
clearly  developes  his  views  as  to  the  im- 
possibility of  harmonizing  Christianity 
with  modern  society,  so  long  as  the 
Church  remains  a  political  establishment 
united  to  the  State.  He  shows  that  this 
confusion  of  things  essentially  different 
was  the  destructive  characteristic  of  Pa- 
ganism, which  ignored  the  rights  of  con- 
science because  it  knew  nothing  of  the 
true  God.  In  our  days  it  compromises 
everything,  and  deteriorates  everything, 
and  by  enlisting  religion  in  the  service  of 
absolutism,  renders  it  distasteful  to  every 
generous  nature.  These  grand  ideas  are 
developed  from  reason  and  history  with 
rare  vigor  and  force  of  language.  The 
author  does  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the 
miserable  policy  of  the  Court  of  Rome, 
especially  on  the  eve  of  the  council.  He 
thus  expresses  himself: — 

''Whence  does  this  pretended  divorce 
arise  ?  Why  should  the  Church  seem  to  have 
lost  that  discernment  of  the  wants  of  the  age 
in  which  it  lives,  and  that  power  of  renewing 
its  youth  which  has  given  it  during  eighteen 
centuries  such  unexampled  longevity  ?  What 
radical  alteration  would  such  divorce  have 
•  effected  in  the  onward  progress  of  humanity  ? 
Would  the  great  movement  of  civilization 
have  suddenly  changed  its  course?  Might 
we  not  think  so  when  a  Church  which  has 
been  the  initiator  in  all  progressive  move- 
ments is  suddenly  arrested,  and  can  do  noth- 
ing but  launch  anathemas  against  the  modern 

world  ? 

"It  is  time  that  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  should  take  this  view.  The  France 
of  the  present  day  is  and  wishes  to  remain 
the  France  of  *89.  To  allow  it  to  believe 
that  the  Church  represents  a  social  right 
opposed  to  the  social  right  of  '89,— founded 
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on  principles  irreconcilable  with  those  princi- 
ples,— would  be  not  only  to  make  a  divorce 
with  the  Revolution,  but  to  make  a  divorce 
with  France  itself.  Catholic  France  has  cer- 
tainly deep  roots  in  its  national  history,  and 
its  fidelity  to  its  religious  traditions — ^in  spite 
of  the  retrograde  policy  of  its  ministers — is  a 
wonderful  and  striking  testimony  to  this  fact. 
It  has  also  the  instinctive  conviction  that  this 
antagonism  rests  upon  a  prodigious  misunder- 
standing. 

"  But  it  is  not  without  danger  that  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  left  indefinitely  in  agitation  and 
indecision  upon  interests  so  important  as 
these.  Already  the  Church  has  alienated  the 
liberal,  active,  living  portion  of  the  coun- 
try. We  find  it  difficult  to  express  ourselves 
with  sufficient  clearness  when  we  speak  of 
these  violent  anarchical  spirits,  whose  funda- 
mental doctrine  is,  the  revolt  of  man  against 
G-od,  the  abolition  of  all  moral  discipline,  and 
Ihe  negation  of  all  social  power.  That  these 
men  should  be  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of 
Christianity,  and  that  the  Church  should  not 
cease  to  condemn  their  errors  is  all  very 
natural;  but  the  fact  that  the  subversive 
theories  and  the  most  legitimate  conquests 
of  the  Revolution  should  be  enveloped  in 
common  anathemas,  combines  at  once  peril 
and  injustice. 

"  Let  those  who  are  trying  to  force  the 
Church  into  this  line  of  reaction  know  that 
the  question  is  not  now  concerning  confused 
tendencies  and  distractions  where  religious 
incredulity  endeavors  to  aid  the  reform  of  the 
political  status,  but  concerning  practical  prin- 
ciples which  are  accurately  defined,  concern- 
ing a  new  social  right  which  is  taking  pos- 
session of  the  whole  world,  and  which, 
having  had  its  first  manifestation  in  France, 
is  no  longer  the  dream  of  a  few  Utopians,  but 
has  become  a  fact,  and  an  indestructible  one. 

*'  Such  is  the  present  situation :  the  Revo- 
lution is  affirming  itself^  formulating  itself, 
and  becoming  the  foundation  of  all  civilized 
nations,  while  the  Church  is  protesting  with 
the  perseverance  of  despair.  This  antagonism 
has  already  produced  disastrous  effects ;  we 
fear  it  is  producing  effects  incalculably  more 
disastrous. 

"  During  three  centuriea  hostility  has  been 
proclaimed  between  the  Church — which  has 
made  itself  the  cringing  parasite  of  absolute 
governments  in  order  to  assure  its  own 
power — and  secular  society,  just  becoming 
conscious  of  its  rights;  while  the  people, 
anathematized  because  they  wish  to  be  free, 
have  not  ceased  to  advance  and  increase  in 
importance." 

We  regret  that  our  space  does  not 
allow  us  to  quote  the  eloquent  passage 
in  which  M.  Arnaud  de  I'Ari^ge  depicts 
the  withering  influence  of  the  Papacy 
on  the  Austrian  Empire  and  on  the  fair 


lands  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  points  to 
the  peculiar  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  lead  liberal  Catholics  to 
anticipate  with  strong  misgivings  the 
results  of  the  CEcumenical  Couneil. 

Will  this  courageous  note  of  warning 
be  regarded  ?  In  a  few  months  we  shall 
see.  If  the  council  proves  to  be  what 
all  the  preceding  circumstances  would 
lead  us  to  fear,  if  it  sanctions  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Syllabus,  if  it  oflicially  and 
dogmatically  confirms  the  rupture  be- 
tween Rome  and  modern  society,  it  will 
be  responsible  before  God  and  men  for 
the  aggravated  unbelief  which  it  will 
provoke  wherever  Catholicism  is  re- 
garded as  the  representative  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  fearful  crisis  which  will 
alienate  the  minds  of  men  from  the 
Gospel,  and  in  fact  from  the  very  idea 
of  God,  will  be  precipitated  with  a  vio- 
lence surpassing  anything  that  we  have 
hitherto  seen.  But  the  crisis  within  the 
Catholic  Church  will  not  be  less  serious. 
Possibly  the  votaries  of  Rome  may  suc- 
ceed in  concealing  it  for  a  time  ;  perhaps 
many  of  the  more  liberal-minded  among 
them  may  have  the  courage  to  fight 
against  it ;  nevertheless,  it  cannot  be 
avoided. 

The  unhesitating  and  unqualified  con- 
demnation of  a  tendency  whose  roots 
are  deep  and  far-reaching,  which  is  not 
the  accident  of  the  moment,  but  which 
is  connected  with  a  long  series  of  events 
in  the  past,  will  bring  sooner  or  later  a 
rupture  which  will  be  hastened  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  fiction  of  endowed 
religions.  It  will  introduce  an  epoch  of 
trouble  and  anxiety,  but  at  the  same 
time  of  agitation  that  shall  be  fruitful  of 
good  results.  Catholicism,  itself  re- 
formed, shall  bring  its  tribute  to  the 
great  religious  movement  which  is  going 
on  all  over  the  world,  and  to  which  no 
one  church  by  itself  is  equal ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  liberal  Catholicism  is  crushed 
and  extirpated,  there  will  ere  long  re- 
main nothing  of  the  great  Roman 
Church  but  a  lifeless  corpse  ready  to 
vanish  away. 

The  conclave  of  ecclesiastics  which  is 
to  take  place  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
under  the  peculiar  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances which  we  have  endeavored 
to  explain,  is  an  event  of  great  signifi- 
cance. In  any  case,  it  will  be  the  wind- 
ing-up of  a  long  drama,  to  which  we 
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may  fairly  apply  the  title  of  Racine's 
tragedy,  "  Les  freres  ennemies."  There 
can,  in  fact,  be  no  opposition  more  radical 
and  determined  than  that  which  exists 
between  the  two  parties  who  constitute 
the    Catholicism    of   the  present  day. 


The  signal  wonder  of  the  Romish 
Church  of  our  time  is  not  its  unity, 
which  is  only  a  myth,  but  its  continued 
affirmation  of  unity  in  the  midst  of  divi- 
sions so  rooted  and  startling. 


-•♦- 


FrMer*8  Magazine. 
FEMALE  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 


A  REMARKABLE  discusslon  has  been 
going  on  of  late  in  France  on  the  sub- 
ject of  female  education,  which  throws 
a  curious  light  on  the  Catholic  view  of 
ideal  womanhood  and  its  fruits,  and  is 
particularly  interesting  to  us  in  England, 
where  the  same  questions  (though  under 
a  strangely  different  aspect)  are  in  fact 
being  battled  over,  i.  e.,  what  is  the  re- 
sult we  ought  to  aim  at  in  our  educa- 
tion of  women,  and  how  is  it  to  be 
obtained. 

The  object  for  which  woman  was  put 
into  the  world,  which  may  for  shortness 
be  symbolized  as  that  weekly  enounced 
by   the    Saturday    Review^    Ls    pretty 
nearly    equivalent    to    the    opinion    of 
M.   de   Maistre,   a  great  Catholic   au- 
thority quoted  by  the  Bishop  of  Orleans 
in  his  interesting  little  volume  on  Lea 
Femmes  studieieses,     "To  be   able  to 
understand   what  men   are   doing   and 
talking  of  so  far  as  to  know  that  Pekin 
is  not  in  Europe,  and  that  Alexander  the 
Great   did   not  request  in   marriage  a 
'  niece   of  Louis  XIV.,"  "  is  to  be  their 
greatest  chef-d^oeuvre;^^  "  they  may  love 
and  admire  the  beautiful,  but  must  not 
be  allowed  to  seek  to  express  it;"  "  art, 
or  study  of  any  kind  must  only  be  car- 
ried on  by  way  of  amusement ;"  "  wo- 
man is  only  ridiculous  and  unhappy  if 
she  attempts  anything  serious  in  any  de- 
partment of  knowledge ;"  "  she  becomes 
a  monkey ;"   in  short,  though  she  may 
be  receptive  of  the  thoughts  of  others, 
the  power  of  original  thought  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  be  hers. 

To  this  the  Bishop,  Dupanloup,  re- 
plies by  giving  a  long  list  of  women 
whose  gifts  have  been  uncontested.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  *•  not  only  have  they 
a  right  to  intellectual  cultivation,  but 
that  it  is  also  a  duty.  God  nev^r  makes 
useless  gifts,  and  woman  has  received 
from  her  Creator  the  gift  of  intelligence, 
New  Series -Vol.  X.,  No.  C. 


that  it  may  be  used.  A  strict  account 
will  be  required  of  every  talent  it  is  said 
in  the  Bible,  and  1  know  of  no  Father 
of  the  Church  who  has  thought  that  this 
parable  does  not  concern  women  as  much 
as  men."  "  St.  Augustine  says  that  no 
creature  to  whom  God  has  granted  the 
lamp  of  intelligence  ought  to  act  like 
the  foolish  virgins  and  let  her  lamp  go 
out  for  want  of  trimming,  not  only  for 
her  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  others." 
"  Woman,"  the  Bishop  goes  on,  "  has 
not  been  considered  as  an  intelligent 
free  being,  created  in  the  image  of  God 
and  responsible  to  Him  for  her  actions, 
but  as  the  property  of  man,  made  only 
for  him  who  is  her  end  and  aim'*''  (the 
italics  are  his),  "  a  fascinating  creature 
to  be  adored,  but  still  an  inferior  being 
for  the  use  and  pleasure  of  man,  who  is 
alone  her  master,  legislator,  judge — as 
though  she  had  herself  neither  soul, 
conscience,  nor  moral  liberty,  and  as  if 
God  had  not  given  her  also  faculties,  as- 
pirations, rights  as  well  as  duties." 

Monseigneur    Dupanloup     does    not 

mince  matters.     He  goes  on  to  say  that 

"coquetterie  is  the  natural  result  of  this 

edticatioh  which  makes  man   the  only 

end  of  the  destiny  of  woman  ;"   that 

"  if  the  one  man  to  whom  she  has  been 

given  is  vicious,  cross,  or  imworthy  of 

affection,  when  temptation  comes  in  the 

form  of  that  superior  being  for  whom 

she    has  been  taught  to  think  herself 

created,  having  been  always  told  that 

she  is  an  incomplete  being,  incapable  of 

a  separate  existence,  unless  she  be  very 

strongly  fortified  by  Christian  principle 

she  is  enchained  by  the  fatal  attraction." 

He  proceeds  to  show  that  "the  re- 
pressed capabilities,  and  unsatisfied  de- 
sires which  are  not  allowed  to  feed  on 
what  is  good  and  true,  fix  on  all  sorts  of 
false  and  unwise  objects,  and  hence  the 
lowness  of  mental  and  moral  tone,  the 
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feeble-iiiiiuledness  of  many  women  evi- 
dently fit  for  better  things,  but  whose 
education  has  been  stopped  when  they 
were  really  children."  "  A  clever 
woman,"  he  says,"'  will  not  remain  con- 
fined to  such  arid  duties  as  M.  de  Maistre 
desires.  The  knowledge  that '  Pekin  is 
not  in  Europe,'  and  the  like,  will  not 
satisfy  her,  and  unless  she  has  intellectual 
pleasures  as  a  rest  from  material  duties, 
she  will  resort  to  frivolity  to  escape  from 
their  ennuis  He  might  have  moreover 
added  that  a  really  superior  woman  will 
id  ways  do  whatsoever  she  has  to  do 
better  than  the  mere  drudge.  "  Serious 
and  earnest  mental  application,  real 
exertion  of  thought,  are  necessary.  Even 
music  and  drawing  are  not  enough  unless 
they  are  of  the  higher  order."  "  We 
must  not  deceive  ourselves.  Rigid 
principles  with  nothing  but  futile  occu- 
pation, devotion  with  a  merely  material 
or  worldly  life,  produce  women  without 
resources  in  themselves,  and  often  insup- 
portable to  their  husbands  and  children." 
^^  Earnest  intellectual  occupation  calms 
ex:iggerated  feelings  of  anxiety,  restores 
the  balance  of  her  mind,  and  satisfies 
any  just  and  noble  desires  she  possesses; 
it  gives  peace  sometimes  more  than  any 
prayer,  and  brings  back  the  spirit  of 
order  and  good  sense." 

Mutilating  the  tree  into  a  stunted 
shrub  is  not  the  way  to  improve  it,  "  and 
the  woman  who  feels  that  she  has  missed 
her  aim  in  life,  exhausts  herself  in  vague 
aspirations.  'Vocation'  is  a  word  as 
applicable  to  women  as  to  men.  There 
is  a  divine  plan  for  each  soul,  the  realiza- 
tion of  which  is  helped  on  by  our  efforts, 
or  checked  by  our  want  of  energy.  We 
cannot  foresee  always  to  what  end  God 
intends  his  gifts,  but  he  certainly  has 
oriven  them  for  some  object.  After  all, 
the  desire  to  keep  women  ignorant  is 
chiefly  caused  by  the  idleness  of  men, 
who  desire  to  keep  their  superiority 
without  trouble.  It  is  a  vicious  circle : 
idle  men  wish  their  wives  to  be  ignorant 
and  frivolous,  and  as  long  as  women  con- 
tinue so,  they  wish  men  to  be  idle.  They 
seam  to  think  that  they  have  gained  a 
victory  when  they  have  succeeded  in 
making  their  husbands  neglect  their 
business.  •  How  many  magistrates,  law- 
yers, and  notaries  are  worried  by  their 
wives  into  failure  and  want  of  exactness 
in  their  attention  to  their  work."    • 


The  Bishop's  description  of  "  polite  " 
life  in  Paris  is  very  graphic  and  some- 
what terrible ;  "  a  young  woman  seems 
to  think  that  she  has  married  in  order 
to  be  able  to  run  about  the  world  and 
amuse  herself:  balls,  concerts,  visits,  the 
turf^  do  not  leave  a  moment  of  rest  day 
or  night.  Later  in  the  year  come  the 
w^atering  places  and  bains-de-mer.  Whe- 
ther he  likes  it  or  not,  the  husband  must 
share  this  exuberance  of  excitement ;  he 
is  often  bored  and  often  remonstrates, 
but  the  wife  employs  all  her  grace,  skill, 
and  seductiveness,  which  God  had  given 
her  for  a  very  different  use,  to  induce 
him  to  yield."  "  If  she  has  married  a 
literary  man,  an  orator,  or  a  philosopher, 
and  lie  takes  up  a  book  to  escape  from 
this  whirl,  she  pouts  (which  is  thought 
charming  when  she  is  twenty),  dances 
round  him,  puts  on  her  bonnet,  comes 
back,  sits  down,  gets  up,  looks  repeatedly 
in  the  glass,  takes  up  her  gloves,  and  ends 
by  an  explosion  against  all  books  and 
reading,  which  are  of  no  use  but  to  make 
a  man  absent  and  unbearable.  For  the 
sake  of  peace,  the  husband  throws  away 
his  book,  loses  the  habit  of  reading,  and 
in  time,  failing  to  raise  his  companion  to 
his  standard,  he  sinks  down  to  hers." 

Certainly,  in  France,  husbands  must 
be  more  complying  than  with  us,  and 
female  influence  stronger,  for  it  would 
be  a  strange  household  in  England  where 
such  fimtastic  tricks  could  succeed. 

lie  goes  on  to  show  a  state  of  things 
to  which  fortunately  there  is  no  parallel 
with  us.  "  In  the  w^ell-to-do  classes,"  he 
declares,  as  soon  as  there  is  any  question 
of  marriage,  a  young  man  is  called  upon 
to  give  up  his  pvofession,  "  for  every  girl 
who  has  enough  to  live  on  insists  on  her 
husband's  doing  nothing.  A  soldier  or 
a  sailor  must  remain  single,  or  marry  a 
dowerless  girl.  This  senseless  prejudice 
is  such  an  accepted  fact  that  even  the 
most  rational  mothers  of  a  certain  class 
hardly  advise  their  sons  to  adopt  a  pro- 
fession, or  only  for  a  few  years,  for  say 
they,  '  a  married  man  cannot  go  on  with 
one.'  How  can  men  be  expected  to 
work  under  such  conditions,  or  care  for 
a  position  which  may  have  at  any  mo- 
ment to  be  given  up?  What  zeal  or 
ambition  is  proof  against  the  knowledge 
that  at  fiA'e  or  six  and  twenty,  when  a 
man  has  just  got  over  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  beginning  of  all  careers, 
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he  is  to  renounce  everything  ?  I  have 
known  mothers  in  despair  at  seeing  their 
sons,  in  the  very  moment  of  success, 
forced  to  forsake  it  all  at  the  peremptory 
demand  of  a  young  girl  and  the  blind- 
ness of  her  parents,  who  cannot  foresee 
the  dangers  of  idleness,  and  the  inevita- 
ble regrets,  the  monotony  of  a  tete-^ 
tete  after  the  emotions  of  Solferino,  the 
nnceasing  excitement  of  our  Algerian 
garrisons,  or  the  adventurous  life  of  a 


naval  officer.  It  is  the  part  of  a  Chris- 
tian woman  to  teach  her  daughters  to 
dread  the  dangers  of  brutal  stupidity 
and  idleness ;  the  social  and  intellectual 
suicide  produced  by  having  no  employ- 
ment, no  office,  no  w^ork ;  the  religious 
and  political  necessity  of  taking  up  a 
useful  position  in  life  and  asserting  one's 
influence  in  the  cause  of  right." 

lie  complains  that  the  separation  of 
mind  between  men  and  women  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  dangerous;  "if  she 
has  read  nothing  but  frivolous  books, 
and  has  no  idea  of  what  can  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  a  question,  now  that  all 
subjects  are  discussed  and  reasoned  upon, 
how  can  she  give  that  help,  virtue,  puri- 
ty, and  faith  which  are  her  peculiar  pro- 
vince ?  She  must  become  serious,  reflec- 
tive, firm,  courageous,  I  will  even  say 
manly  in  thought,  to  be  able  to  do  her 
part.  There  are  no  noble  works  in 
w' hich  woman  has  not  borne  part ;  she 
is  intended  as  the  '  socia '  of  the  man — 
even  more,  his  helpmate,  support,  coun- 
cillor, '  adjutorium.' " 

With  regard  to  her  children,  "  study 
is  necessary  to  accomplish  her  most  im- 
portant duties  ;  she  must  attend  to  their 
*<illectual  as  well  as  their  moral  educa- 
ihbHow  many  an  afiectionate  mother 
stand  feer  influence  over  her  sons  from 
are  requthe  pow^ar  to.  ff»iifjia^^j|ndpr- 
now  the  chasnd  ju^S^^^^'ve I  wbercar 
daily  greater,  ^^f  .^IcseKCsbecotn^^^^ 
occupations  and  the  y\    ^^iweeti  ner 
working  with  and  for  ih*.  ^^quW  l^^a, 
for  God."  ;  Uke  Wm 

At  present  what  does  educju 
for  girls,  who  at  eighteen  are  taught  do 


spend  so  much  time.  A  girl  will  prac- 
tise four  hours  a  day  at  the  piano,  and 
possess  at  the  end  no  knowledge  of  the 
great  masters,  their  styles  or  schools. 
Music  has  degenerated  into  a  brilliant 
noise,  which  does  not  even  soothe  the 
nerves."  Drawing  as  usually  t  aught  does 
not  even  develop  the  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful. A  girl  may  be  able  to  draw  what 
is  called  well,  and  not  know  a  good  pic- 
ture from  a  bad  one,  or  -whether  Peru- 
gino  was  the  master  or  the  pupil  of 
Kaphael. 

As  to  the  charge  of  pedantry,  or  of 
being  a  "  blue  stocking,"  these  are  not 
the  consequences  of  real  knowledge ; 
it  is  the  incomplete  development  of  the 
mind,  the  smattering  of  sciences  and  ac- 
complishments which  make  a  woman 
believe  that  she  knows  what  she  is  really 
ignorant  of. 

Moreover,  when  there  is  no  propor- 
tion between  aspirations  and  the  power 
of  realizing  them,  the  half-educated 
mind  will  not  be  satisfied  with  common 
life,  but  will  seek  its  pleasures  in  excite- 
ment and  emotion. 

There  is  one  point  to  which  the  Bishop 
incessantly  recurs,  which  certainly  does 
not  bear  by  any  means  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  life  of  women  in  England  as 
in  France — dress.  He  describes  how  it 
takes  up  the  conversation  for  several 
hours  at  least  every  day,  how  it  saps  the 
foundation  of  everything  serious  even  in 
virtuous  and  Christian  women.  He 
complains  of  the  inordinate  time  taken 
up  in  shopping,  the  way  in  which  mil- 
liners and  ladies'  maids  become  the  con- 
fidantes of  girls,  that  a  mother  teaches 
her  daughter  to  think  that  dress  is  one  of 
her  greatest  interests  and  primary  duties, 
talks  and  allows  her  to  talk  about  it  for 
and  to  judge  of  everything  in  the 

tSV^fB^Sfe3&  aevo. 

l^on  iotbe^V  Be;f ^^en  she  finds, 
•n^d  hi  the  orig«na^)-    ^^      .^^  give  up 


life  goes 


Ldol,  serve 


f 


all  ii  finished  with  their  first  pink  gown,  »*."d  of  being  an  ^^C  ;  ^lard  one." 

"  and  who  fling  themselves  headlong  into     B4«         ,ed,  the  tnav  i  ^^^,^  ^f  pia 

the  rapturous  delights  of  going  out  into         Hb  ,.  .„  «av8  thai  _  „  ^e^ai 
society?      Thoy  have    learnt    nothing 


an 
certain 


^."^^^yth^^^"^-^-  ^° 


thoroughly,  not  even  that  on  which  they     proportion  of  a.*«ls  t 
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architecture  a  great  work  is  som(  times  has  already  had  the  whole  of  the  educa- 
sacrificed  for  the  want  of  this  haraiony.  tion  of  girls  in  her  own  hands,  as  by 
Let  the  architect  of  his  own  life  look  to  your  own  confession  is  the  case,  upon  it 
it.  If  there  is  difficulty  in  gaining  time  must  fall  the  responsibility  of  the  state 
for  reading,  let  women  learn  the  art  of  of  things  which  has  called  forth  the  re- 
seizing  on  odd  times,  of  using  disen-  probation  of  the  two  bishops."  "  For 
gaged  moments.]  nearly  twenty  years  the  priests  in  France 
Study  makes  women  like  their  homes,  have  enjoyed  an  influence  recalling  the 
and  instead  of  being  "  crushed  and  flat-  worst  days  of  the  Restoration ;  for  ten 
tened  under  the  enormous  weight  of  years  the  clergy  have  had  the  direction 
nothing,"  as  De  Maistre  calls  it,  gives  of  almost  all  education,  as  Monseigneur 


them  an  occupation  and  an  interest  there. 
For  this,  however,  she  must  give  her- 
self a  chance  in  matter  of  time :  if  she 
stays  out  every  night  at  late  balls  and 
parties,  how  can  she  work  in  the  morn- 
ing? 

In  short,  nothing  could  be  more  ad- 
mirable than  the  Bishop's  tone,  or  more 
judicious  than  his  remarks,  and  probably 
Monseigneur  d'Orleans,  a  clever,  am- 
bitious man,  very  earnest  in  what  he 
considers  the  right,  was  considerably 
pleased  with  the  efiect  he  had  produced. 
He  had  proved  his  case  only  too  well ; 
his  facts  do  not  seem  to  have  been  dis- 
puted. The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux,  member  of  the  Senate,  fol- 
lowed suit,  and  it  now  only  remained  to 
find  a  proper  remedy  for  such  a  giievous 
state  of  things.  A  paternal  government, 
of  course,  felt  itself  called  on  for  action, 
and  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 


admits,  and  what  is  the  result  in  his  own 
words? — "flimsy,  frivolous,  superficial. 
A  young  woman  in  general  knows 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing ;  she'  can 
only  talk  of  dress,  steeplechases,  and 
the  absurdities  of  other  people.  She 
knows  by  heart  all  about  the  most 
famous  actors  and  horses,  the  names  of 
the  performers  at  the  Op^ra  and  the 
Variet^s ;  she  is  more  familiar  w^ith  the 
Stud  Book  than  the  Imitation.  Last 
year  she  betted  on  Tourques,  this  year  on 
Vermouth,  &c. ;  she  will  tell  you  the 
best  milliners,  the  most  fashionable  sad- 
dlers, and  weigh  the  respective  merits 
of  the  stables  of  the  Comte  de  Lagrange 
and  the  Due  deMorny  ;  but,  alas,  should 
conversation  turn  on  any  subject  con- 
nected with  history  or  geography  she  is 
struck  dumb ;  she  is  incapable  of  talk- 
ing on  business,  art,  politics,  or  science." 
"  These  girls,"  says  Sauvestre,  "  so  well 


appealed    to    the    whole    lay  body   of    up  in  horses  and  theatres,  all  come  out 


teachers  to  organize  a  better  system  for 
the  education  of  women. 

To  the  horror  of  the  Bishop,  it  was 
proposed  to  establish  courses  of  instruc- 
tion for  girls,  lectures,  lessons  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  university,  in  short  all  the 
"  personel  et  materiel  scientifique "  of 


of  fashionable  convents ;  could  any  one, 
indeed,  live  in  the  world  who  had  not 
been  educated  in  a  convent  ?"  He  goes 
on  to  describe  how  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  destroy  all  lay  instruction,  ♦ 
support  and  encourage  Jesuit  coJfls 
and    convents,  and  the  schooUd  out 


all  the   80  lycees  and   260  colleges  of    various    brotherhoods    andd  wronsr. 


(where  the  young  mind.^rt-i  is  put  in 
of  all  disjyjcti^*^"  o£fhere  the  pupils 

^'•e  taught  tr  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^hich  is 
^vhich  is  '^ween  defamation  to  be 
blamaJ  *A<^  that  which  is  permissible  to 


France  was  to  be  employed  in  the  cause. 
Monseigneur  Dupanloup  was  furious. 
To    have  himself   "nursed  tli^jw'^i^-fj 
which  impellea^^  - -«wm,  fTe  „tjf ^^^' 

f'e    education  of  t''°"«P"-acy  to  tat«     ?*'*'"  ^H  ^"^^  interests  of  the  Church 

"  mL^P"'^''   out  or?L\>  "ri'ty-of^hich  last  permissi^^ 

a    "•  lie  the  outside  world  will  perhaps  think 

representative  of  f7®?*''®'  ""^  one  Q;r-"°    t^jat  the  Bishop  has  occasiona  ly  avail- 

Pa't    of  the  comm^^?y«"'^r£r^^^    ^^  himself  liberally  in  his  second  pam- 
little    book       ,?'^'""n»t7.   -i'''^  *"  »    phlet).  ^ 

rt^glise.      'I?"tAe'^trCb.rct    v  «?"\««t'^tI!«°  gives  his  authorities. 

,  ^  s.9.^  ne,     the  Chuich    beginning  with  a  catechism  in  very  gcn- 


To  which  A?''- 
repre-sentalo-TH^'^ft'-e, 
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eral  use,  saDctioned  by  the  Church, 
headed  by  testimonials  from  the  Bishop 
of  Strasburg  and  Bishop  of  Verdun,  at 
much  length,  third  edition,  1866. 

"Is  it  always  wrong  to  steal?" — A. 
"  Xo ;  it  may  happen  that  the  person 
from  whom  you  take  the  property  has 
no  right  to  oppose  you,  or  you  are  in 
extreme  distress,  and  only  take  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  deliver  yourself 
from  it ;  or  in  secret  as  a  sort  of  com- 
pensation, which  you  cannot  otherwise 
obtain,  of  things  which  are  due  to  you 
in  jtistice "  (this  last  is  even  a  point  of 
doctrine  which  is  called  "secret  com- 
pensation"). "Thus  servants  who  do 
not  think  themselves  paid  according  to 
their  merits,  the  shopkeeper  who  thinks 
he  is  selling  too  cheaply,  can  right  them- 
selves by  this  convenient  doctrine." 

The  chapter  on  "Defamation"  shows 
how  "  calumnies  need  not  be  retracted 
in  five  different  cases  ;  i,  6.,  when  you 
cannot  do  so  without  injuring  your  own 
character  by  the  exposure  more  than 
your  neighbor's  by  the  defamation,  &c., 
&c.,"  which  is  followed  by  "  Dispensa- 
tion from  the  fulfilment  of  a  sworn 
promise,"  and  "  if  conscience,"  says  M. 
Sauvestre,  "  is  inconveniently  painful, 
the  child  is  told  that  there  are  eight 
kinds  of  conscience,  among  which  fig- 
ure the  '  scrupulous '  and  the  '  capa- 
cious.' " 

Nothing  appears  too  small  on  which 
to  give  directions.  For  instance,  there 
is  a  chapter  on  Magnetism,  "  which  it  is 
probable  may  be  practised  if  you  do  not 
summon  the  devil  to  interfere  ;  "  table- 
turning,  however,  "  is  expressly  forbid- 
den as  a  devilish  practice."  It  is  forbid- 
den to  open  and  read  sealed  letters  .  . 
"  unless  you  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  writer  of  the  letter  or  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  will  not  object  I " 
(you  yourself  being  the  judge). 

Then  come  Exercises  for  Girls  accord- 
ding  to  the  method  of  St.  Ignatius.  She 
is  to  imagine  that  she  sees  before  her 
some  holy  scene  and  place ;  '^  for  in- 
Aance,  that  of  the  Annunciation :  fancy 
the  little  house  where  the  holy  Mary  is 
awaiting  in  the  moonlight  the  beautiful 
angel  who  is  to  bring  to  her  the  hap- 
piness and  glory  of  maternity."  Then 
comes  "  the  Contemplation  of  the  Cir- 
cumcision" in  the  same  way ;  "  imagine 
yourself  in  the  stable   where  it  is   per- 


formed," the  whole  scene  being  given  in 
what  we  must  consider  most  extraordi- 
nary detail. 

The  coarse  materialism  of  the  Exer- 
cises upon  Death  and  Hell  is  still  worse. 
"  You  are  to  realise  through  every  sense 
— sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  touch — 
what  will  take  place  on  your  own  death- 
bed, your  cries  of  pain,  the  death-rattle, 
your  agony  and  fear ;  then  the  tolling  of 
the  bell,  the  grave-digger  digging  your 
grave,  your  nasty  smell  after  your  death, 
your  funeral,  the  conversation  of  those 
who  see  you  carried  along  and  discuss 
your  character." 

The  contemplation  of  hell  is  "  to  bring 
up  before  your  mind,  first  the  abyss,  its 
length,  width,  and  depth,  filled  with  an 
enormous  fire ;  then .  the  horrible  smell 
of  the  smoke,  as  of  pitch  and  sulphur; 
the  taste,  all  that  can  be  conceived  of 
bitterness,  such  as  tears,  the  noise  of 
sighs,  cries  of  agony,  blasphemy,  and 
howling  amidst  the  roaring  of  the  flam- 
ing fire,"  &c.,  &c. 

Part  of  the  recommendations  for  a  holy 
life  consists  in  a  seclusion  of  four  weeks, 
wherein  five  such  exercises  are  to  be 
used  each  day.  "  You  are  to  deprive 
yourself  as  much  as  possible  of  the  light 
of  the  day,  the  doors  and  windows  are 
to  be  closed,  only  light  enough  left  to 
read  and  perform  necessary  things. 
Avoid  all  thoughts  which  can  give  you 
joy,  such  as  the  Mesttrrection,^^  "  A  hair- 
cloth shirt,  girdle  with  small  iron  chains, 
and  discipline  even  to  the  drawing  of 
blood,  are  recommended.  No  conversa- 
tion except  •  with  the  director.  The 
patients  are  to  live  with  this  phantasma- 
goria of  death,  hell,  and  the  crucifixion, 
to  weep,  accuse  themselves  of  sin,  invoke 
phantoms,  and  to  believe  in  their  own 
guilt ;  if  they  do  not  appear  at  their  call, 
to  lash  themselves,  torture  their  bodies 
in  order  to  drive  away  all  reality  and 
judgment.  By  the  time  the  seclusion  is 
ended,  the  wretched  victims  have  pro- 
bably lost  all  control  over  their  reason, 
require  a  director  indeed,  and  are  in  a 
fit  state  of  subjection  to  the  priest." 
These  Exercises,  singularly  called  spiri- 
tual, are  used  in  all  the  religious  houses  in 
France,  and  are  to  be  found  in  every 
variety  of  edition  and  of  different 
arrangement;  "they  produce  a  d^ep 
self-contempt,  the  giving  up  of  thought 
and   action   alike  to   the   director,   the 
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fear  of  hell,  a  systematic  destruction  of 
reason  and  conscience.  This  is  what  the 
priests  liave  put  in  the  place  of  morality, 
and  this  is  why  the  country  desires  to 
take  the  direction  oi  education  into  its 
own  hands." 

The  Bishop  had  gone  so  far,  in  his 
first  work,  as  to  allow  that  female  educa- 
tion as  now  conducted,  "  even  the  most 
religious,  does  not  give  any  taste  for 
serious  work,  or  but  too  rarely ;  that  it 
ilissipates,  weakens,  and  debases  the 
minds  of  women,  instead  of  strengthen- 
ing and  raising  them."  Who,  answers 
the  layman,  are  to  blame  for  this  if  the 
priests  are  always  crying  woe  to  "  those 
who  seek  in  human  science  for  what  will 
satisfy  their  curiosity,"  and  when  the 
ideals  held  up  for .  imitation  are  those 
contained  in  the  Lives  ofSahits,  Servants 
of  Mary ^  &c.,  the  absurdities  and  inde- 
cencies of  which  are  too  unpleasant  to 
quote  ?  These  books  are  given  as  prizes, 
and  constitute  the  staple  religious  reading 
in  schools  and  convents  (the  "  besotted 
lecture  pieuse,"  which  Miss  Bronte  de- 
scribes with  such  horror  in  Villette),  What 
must  be  a  girl's  notion  of  a  useful  life 
and  of  true  pity,  who  is  called  upon  to 
admire,  e.g.,  "  the  blessed  Benoite  Re- 
neural,"  who  "  used  the  discipline  every 
day  from  her  fifteenth  to  her  forty-fifth 
year,  wore  hair-cloth  fifteen  years,  iron 
bracelets  armed  with  sharp  points  twelve 
years,  iron  garters  four  years,  a  corset 
of  tin  pierced  inside  like  a  rasp  for  five 
years,"  which  sound  like  the  penances  of 
some  Indian  fakeer  iu '  honor  of  some 
hideous  Juggernaut. 

There  are  72,000  monks  and  nuns  in 
France  who  devote  themselves  to  teach- 
ing, 62,000  in  lyc6es  and  colleges,  6,800 
in  ecclesiastical  establishment;  nearly 
one-half  of  the  ccoles  primaires  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Congregationalists ;  while 
the  examinations  and  certificates  requir- 
ed from  lay  teachers  are  not  exacted  from 
the  8,000  sisters  who  direct  schools, 
7,000  of  whom  are  without  certificates. 

The  manner  in  which  history  is  taught 
by  this  army  of  monks  and  nuns  is  so 
remarkable  that,  unless  its  influence  was 
lost  through  its  own  violence,  it  is  difli- 
Gult  to  understand  how  any  liberalism 
could  exist  in  France  at  this  moment. 
The  manuals  on  science,  history,  &c., 
used  in  the  different  schools,  by  M.  Chan- 
trel  of  the   Univera^  M.  Gabourd,  <fec., 


works  which  have  passed  through  many 
editions,  show  how. 

"One  of  the  high-sounding  words  em- 
ployed by  freemasons,  infields  and  Pi*o- 

testants,  is  toleration Truth  and 

virtue  alone  can  possess  the  rights  of  lib- 
erty ;  error  and  vice  have  no  rights ;  they 
can  have  none.  ...  To  prevent  and 
punish  evil,  to  interdict  the  propagation 
of  error,  is  not  to  be  a  persecutor,  for  no 
one  can  be  said  to  persecute  evil.  .  .  . 
In  a  Catholic  society,  to  practise  or  teach 
heresy  is  to  attack  the  constitution  of  law 
and  of  society." 

"Careful  study  shows  that  whatever 
has  been  done  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Holy  See,  and  in  conformity  to  its  in- 
structions, has  been  just  and  beneficial ;" 
a  complete  justification,  says  M.  Sauvestse, 
"  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  butcheries  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  That  pious  massacre 
was  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See,  the 
head  of  Coligny  was  sent  to  the  Pope,  and 
a  medal  struck  at  Rome  in  its  honor,  with 
the  effigy  of  Gregory  XHI.  on  one  side, 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots  by 
an  angel,  on  the  other  the  words,  XJgo- 
nottorum  Strages,  1572.  Three  frescoes 
were,  moreover,  painted  in  the  Vatican  on 
the  subject." 

"  There  are  three  degrees  of  social  lib- 
erty," says  M.  Chantrel ;  "but  the  high- 
est is  where  good  only  is  free ;  the  Church 
admits  nothing  of  toleration.  It  may  be 
necessary  for  a  time  to  tolerate  these 
evils,"  i.e.,  the  "  liberte  des  cultes  et  de  la 
presse,"  that  is,  as  long  as  it  cannot  do 
otherwise.  "  To  deny  authority  by  divine 
right  is  a  principle  destructive  of  social  , 
order."  The  King  has  a  right  divine, 
under  the  direction,  of  course,  of  the 
Church.  Sativestre  gives  other  gems 
from  the  historical  summaries,  such  as, 
"  The  Protestants  began  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  ;"  the  crusade  against 
the  Albigenses,  the  slaughter  by  the 
Baron  des  Ad  rets,  the  hangings,  butch- 
eries, women  ripped  open,  &c.,  were  caus- 
ed by  their  own  fault :  "  The  outrages 
against  God  and  his  saints  had  infiamed 
the  imaginations  of  men  to  such  a  pitch 
of  fury,  that  they  no  longer  confined 
themselves  to  the  limits  they  ought^  to 
obsei*ve Massacres  are  the  inevi- 
table effects  of  heresy,"  says  M.  Gabourd. 

"It  was  at  Vienna  that  Pilate  died, 
two  years  after  the  crucifixion  of  the  Just 
One Herod  Agiippa  and  Herodias 
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finish  their  days  at  Lyons.  .  .  .  Martha, 
Mary,  Lazarus,  Mary  Magdalen,  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Provence,  where  tlicy 
planted  the  cross." 

"i€5  Provinciales  are  nothing  but  a 
tissue  of  misrepresentations,  either  exag- 
gerated or  absolutely  calumnious;  the 
book,  indeed,  was  burnt  at  last  by  the 
public  executioner."  A  History  of 
France^  one  of  the  class-books  of  the  Jesu- 
its, describes  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes — "The  dragonnades  did  not 
occasion  the  death  of  any  Calvinist,  and  ex- 
cited the  most  vivid  enthusiasm  in  France ; 
any  excesses  must  be  attributed  to  the 
military  zeal  of  Louvois;  those  which 
took  place  after  the  edict  received  the 
approbation  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  if  he 
was  wrong  almost  the  whole  of  France 
was  wrong  also."  Then  negligently,  as  if 
it  were  an  affair  of  small  moment,  it  ob- 
serves, as  to  the  number  of  exiles,  that, 
according  to  the  computation  of  Vauban, 
"they  were  between  80,000  and  100,000; 
or,  according  to  statistics  furnished  to  the 
Due  de  Bourgogne,  67,000  to  68,000  re- 
fused to  abjure." 

In  the  succeeding  reign  Cardinal  Dubois 
is  represented  as  a  much  calumniated  man, 
spotless;  while  the  chief  fault  of  Louis 
XV,  was  that  he  sent  the  Jesuits  out  of 
France. 

Modem  history  is  told  in  an  equally  re- 
markable manner : 

"  The  taking  of  the  Malakoff  was  ac- 
complished by  the  French  troops  march- 
ing in,  bearing  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
and  Pelissier  placed  the  success  of  the 
assault  under  the  protection  of  one  of 
her  f^tes." 

The  dangers  of  science  are  guarded 
against  by  the  Catechism  of  Perseverance^ 
22d  edit.,  headed  by  the  approbation 
of  the  Pope  and  a  whole  string,  of  cardi- 
nals, the  almost  incredil»le  silliness  of 
which  must  h^  studied  to  be  believed. 
It  is,  of  course,  in  the  form  of  question 
and  answer. 

"  On  the  third  day  God  placed  the  sea 
thein  bed  prepared  for  it." 

"  Q.  What  do  you  observe  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  sea  ? — A.  That  it  is  neither 
too  great  nor  too  little. 

"  Q.  What  did  he  cover  the  earth  with  ? 
— A.  With  green  grass,  because.it  suits 
our  eyes  better  than  any  other  color ;  if  it 
had  been  red,  black,  or  white,  we  could 
not  have  borne  the  sight"  (so  that  the 


Esquimaux  and  the  negroes  are  probably 
blind). 

"Q.  Why  were  the  stars  created  on  the 
fourth  day  ?•  -A.  To  teach  men  that  they 
were  not  the  oause  of  the  productions  of 
the  earth,  God  ordained  this  so  as  to  pre- 
vent idolatry. 

"  Q.  What  do  you  observe  about  fish? 
— A.  I  observe  that  it  is  a  wonder  that 
they  should  be  born  and  live  in  sea-water, 
which  is  salt,  and  that  this  whole  race 
has  not  been  annihilated  long  ago." 

"  On  the  fifth  day  God  made  the  bird^. 
Like  fish,  they  are  bom  of  the  sea,  and 
it  is  a  great  miracle  that  that  element 
should  have  produced  in  the  twuikling 
of  an  eye  two  species  so  entirely  differ- 
ent." 

In  an  "exercise"  given  to  the  pupils 
of  a  convent  in  Ille  et  Vilaine  the  vision 
of  a  nun  who  had  appeared  to  one  of 
the  sisters  gives  much  information  as  to 
purgatory.  "  It  is  like  a  lime-kiln,  but 
some  souls  endure  icy  cold.  The  Holy 
Virgin  does  not  often  come  there,  but 
when  she  does,  she  talks  to  every  soul 
and  tells  them  how  long  their  time  will 
be."  "  St.  Joseph  very  rarely  visits  the 
souls,  she  has  only  seen  him  once."  The 
nun  who  saw  the  vision  offered  a  calm- 
ing gift  of  holy  water;  the  soul  was 
pleased,  but  said  that  it  felt  hot,  and, 
vanishing,  left  a  piece  of  the  burnt 
flesh  of  her  fingers  behind,  which  looks 
like  burnt  velvet.  "To  doubt  the  truth 
of  this  apparition,"  says  the  directress, 
"  appears  impossible,  considering  the  in- 
finite good  resulting  from  this  twofold 
miracle."  *.'  The  flesh  of  a  soul !"  says 
Sauvestre,  admiringly.  If  it  is  replied 
that  great  absurdities  might  be  detected 
in  out-ofthe-way  English  girl-schools, 
and  that  it  is  not  fair  to  obsei-ve  on  these, 
the  answer  is  evident ;  Mrs.  Jones's  or 
Mrs.  Brown's  silliness- is  on  her  own  un- 
divided responsibility ;  the  French  con- 
vent schools  are  part  of  a  great  organi- 
zation carried  on  under  the  guidance  of 
the  infallible  Catholic  Church. 

The  details  of  the  strange,  mystic, 
amorous  passion  inculcated  towards  the 
Saviour  in  these  young  girls  are  too  dis- 
gusting to  give,  but  Sauvestre  relates  a 
trial  in  which  a  certain  Rev.  Father 
Gonzaga  figured  before  the  law  courts 
of  Poictiers,  where  letters  were  pro- 
duced, such  as  "  I  threw  you  palpitating 
into  the  arms  of  your  husband  "  (Jesus 
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Christ);  showing  how  such  sentiments 
may  be  abused. 

A  rapport  was  distributed  to  the  Cham- 
bers in  1863,  says  Sauvestre,  which  says  : 

"  During  the  thirty  previous  months, 
out  of  34,873  lay  public  schools,  99 
teachers  were  condemned,  19  for  crimes, 
80  for  misdemeanors,  i.  e.,  one  in  every 
352  schools.  Out  of  3,531  public  schools, 
conducted  by  ecclesiastics,  there  were  55 
condemnations,  23  for  crime,  32  for  mis- 
demeanors, i.  e.,  one  in  every  64  schools. 
The  calculation  of  crime  taken  separ- 
ately makes  the  comparison  still  worse, 
i,  e.,  one  in  1,836  lay  teachers;  one  in 
153  ecclesiastics.  The  species  of  crime 
was  such  that  these  statistics  were  no 
longer  allowed  to  be  published  after 
1863." 

Again,  a  circular  from  the  General 
Superior  of  the  Institute  of  Christian 
Schools,  May,  1861,  published  surrep- 
titiously, contains  the  following  con- 
cerning the  state  of  things  in  his  own 
order:  "Until  the  present  time  we 
have  thought  it  best  only  to  hint  at 
this  vice,  but  the  gravity  of  the  circum- 
stances has  become  such  that  this  deli- 
cacy is  no  longer  possible  when  we  con- 
sider the  deplorable  facts  which  have 
successively  appeared."  He  quotes  two 
former  circulars  in  1854  and  1860,  and 
says,  "  These  warnings  have  been  given 
in  vain." 

"  The  brothers  are  chiefly  taken  from 
young  men  fresh  from  the  plough  or 
from  tending  cattle,  induced  to  join  the 
order  greatly  by  the  wish  to  escape 
military  service ;  they  make  a  promise 
of  which  they  do  not  understand  the 
extent,  a  black  robe  is  thrown  over 
their  shoulders,  and  they  become  at 
once  teachers.  Are  the  brutal  instincts 
of  these  untaught  natures  surprising  ?  " 

It  certainly  gives  a  strange  idea  of 
the  state  of  French  morals  when  the 
Bishop  thinks  that  he  has  reduced  the 
question  of  public  lectures  to  a  hopeless 
absurdity  by  saying,  "Carry  out  your 
principles,  let  the  Minister  declare  that 
any  man,  any  Frenchman,  has  a  right 
to  open  a  '  Oours '  for  young  girls,  un- 
less the  Departmental  Council  oppose 
it  in  the  interest  of  public  morals,  and 
see  what  would  be  the  result ! " 

Which  is  exactly  the  scheme  now 
being  established  in  most  of  the  large 
towns  in  England,  without  any  protec- 


tion either  from  ministers  or  mayors, 
and  which  yet  the  mOst  zealous  advocate 
of  female  modesty  has  not  remonstrated 
against  for  this  reason. 

No  words  in  the  Bishop's  vocabulary 
seem  large  enough  to  express  his  horror 
for  this  "  plan  detestable,  audacieux,  ir- 
religieux,  cet  etrange  principe,"  fearful 
and  new.  Indeed  the  honest  terror 
which  he  exhibits  against  the  teaching 
of  girls  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  by 
professors  is  so  genuine  that  we  can 
only  wonder  at  the  state  of  things  it 
implies.  He  cites  "  le  grand  roi "  Louis 
XIV.  (a  curious  guardian  of  female 
delicacy)  as  an  authority  against  it, 
tells  how  when  Napoleon  established 
the  girl-schools  for  the  L6gion  d'hon- 
neur,  "  ce  grand  homme  "  ordained  that 
no  man^  not  even  a  gardener^  was  to  be 
admitted  within  the  precincts ;  even  the 
directress  herself  was  only  to  receive 
one  in  the  parloir.  The  Bishop  declares 
openly  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
send  a  French  girl  "  seule  dans  une  voi- 
ture  publique  k  600  lieues,  ou  en  pleine 
mer  ^  5,000,  confine  a  un  capitaine 
pour  PAustralie,  com  me  cela  se  fait 
chaque  jour  en  Angletcrre  et  en  Ame- 
rique.  Essayez  en  France  et  vous 
verrez ;  ou  plut6t  n'essayez  pas,  car  vous 
savcz  bien  que  c'est  impossible."  In- 
stead, however,  of  deploring  such  a 
state  of  things,  he  evidently  considers 
it  part  of  the  "distinction  des  femmes 
frangaises  dans  toute  I'Europe,"  which,  he 
adds,  is  "depuis  longtemps  incontestee." 

Clearly  he  is  not  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Irish  melody — 

Oq  she  went,  and  her  maiden  smile 
In  safety  lighted  her  o^er  the  green  isle. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  French  maiden 
is  no  "  Una." 

It  is  indeed  curious  to  read  Monseig- 
neur  Dupanloup's  books^  where  the 
facts  are  mostly  uncontested  and  where 
the  steps  of  his  argument  are  admirable, 
yet  feeling  all  the  while  that  they  tend 
to  an  absolutely  opposite  conclusion. 
As  a  matter  of  course  a  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  cannot  conceive  Christianity  be- 
yond the  pale  of  his  Church,  and  re- 
ligion itself  is  identified  with  the  par- 
ticular form  to  which  he  belongs;  but 
we  should  not  find  much  difference  on 
this  point  in  the  opinions  of  a  presbyter 
of  the  Scotch  communion,  an  ordinary 
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Anglican  rector,  or  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter :  "  the  right  is  what  I  think,  the  good 
is  what  I  £km."  Still  it  is  put  more  rudely 
than  even  our  controversies  accustom  us 
to  hear,  "  Your  religion,"  he  says  to 
the  Protestants,  "consists  entirely  in  de- 
stroying ours."  He  reproaches  M.  Du- 
ruy  for  having  said  something  in  favor 
of  Luther,  and  remarks,  "  Bossuet,  avant 
d'ecraser  l'impiet6  et  rimmoralit6  de 
ce  moine  apostat,"  &c.  (there  may  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  in  Europe  as 
to  whether  Luther  has  been  ^crase  or 
not).  He  goes  on,  "  To  take  girls  out 
of  the  influence  of  priests  is  to  deprive 
them  of  all  religion,  to  make  them  athe- 
ists." "Religion,  modesty,  morality,  are 
worth  all  the  'ologies  in  Em-ope,"  to 
which  every  one  would  agree,  "  Atheism 
and  immorality  are  worse  in  women 
than  in  men,"  Q.  E.  D.  "  La  femme  sage, 
modeste,  laborieuse,"  can  only  be  ob- 
tained "sur  les  genoux  de  I'figlise," 
in  the  face  of  his  own  report  of  the 
utter  failure  hitherto  of  this  very  influ- 
ence in  the  ordinary  modern  French- 
woman. 

Still  it  is  evident  that  the  new  form 
of  instruction  is  not  without  great  dan- 
ger in  so  inflammable  a  community,  and 
the  scheme  of  the  Minister  has  so  many 
unwise  provisions,  that  French  girlhood 
seems  likely  to  be  as  much  ruined  by 
the  too  great  publicity  of  the  new  re- 
gime as  by  the  absurd  monastic  regu- 
lations at  present  in  force,  and  may  tall 
between  the  two  schools  of  extreme 
views. 

If  the  Bishop  could  persuade  himself 
to  try  and  find  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
the   Minister's  new  system,  instead  of 
indulging  in  this  prolonged  tempest  of 
objurgation,  he  would  render  the  great- 
est service  to  the  state.    Let  him  lifl  up 
his  testimony  against "  public  exhibitions 
in   the  Sorbonne,"  against    "receiving 
prizes  in  the  Salles  publioues  des  Mai- 
ries,  at  Comices  Agricoles,  Expositions," 
and  the  like,  against  reciting  odes  before 
a  large  mixed  audience,  which  are  all 
most   dangerous  for   young  girls,  and 
specially  for  French  girls  it  is  evident. 
These  however  are  by  no  means  inven- 
tions due  to  M.  Duruy  and  his  assis- 
tants.     They    exist    already    in   many 
French  girl-schools  and  in  the  crowning 
of  the  Rosi^re. 

Many  of  the  subjects  of  lectures  cited 


by  the  Bishop  are  certainly  not  very 
judicious;  but  does  he  think  the  erotic 
literature  of  the  convent  more  likely  to 
produce  modest  women?  As  he  says, 
many  of  the  professors  may  have  gone 
far  in  scientific  rationalism,  but  a  study 
of  the  surprising  facts  of  the  Catechism 
is  hardly  likely  to  fortify  the  mind 
against  its  attacks.  He  complains  of 
the  books  placed  in  the  libraries  of  the 
lyc6es,  and  mentions  amongst  them  with 
horror  Don  Quixote^  "  our  joyfullest  and 
all  but  our  deepest  modern  book,"  ob- 
serves Carlyle ;  and  the  Jerusalem  De- 
livered^ "  our  great  Christian  epic,"  as  it 
is  generally  considered.  He  says  these 
will  stain  "la  foi  et  la  d61icatesse  des 
mceurs."  Does  he  really,  after  the  wise 
counsel  given  in  his  first  volume,  con- 
sider the  abominable  lives  of  saints  to  be 
more  edifying? 

And  so  we  return  once  more  to  the 
original  idea  of  the  opposition  between 
faith  and  knowledge,  the  belief  that  ig- 
'  norance  and  innocence  are  synonymous, 
the  virtues  of  darkness,  the  devotion  to 
Plato's  "shadows  of  the  cave,"  the  hon- 
est terror  that  light  of  all  kinds  must  be 
dangerous  for  the  eyes,  the  source  of 
the  myths,  older  than  Faust  (the  old 
German  story,  not  Goethe's)  or  even 
Prometheus,  that  the  gods  will  punish 
the  desire  of  knowledge,  which  is  not 
good  for  man,  still  less  for  woman.  • 

It  is  supposed  that  a  young  girl  is 
more  likely  to  be  religious  for  believing 
that  Pilate  died  at  Vienna,  and  that 
birds  were  born  of  the  sea;  more  mod- 
est, for  never  even  seeing  a  man,  "  even 
a  gardener."  "  Is  man  more  wige  than 
his  Creator?"  as  Job  inquired,  no  one 
can  tell  how  many  hundred  years  ago. 
Has  he  separated  men  from  women  in 
families  in  the  world  ?  Male  and  female 
created  He  them.  And  these  attempts 
to  improve  God's  arrangements  by  con- 
cocting such  an  utterly  artificial,  un- 
natural life,  bears  its  own  fruit  of  evil, 
and  tends  to  a  fearful  reaction,  as  the 
Bishop  himself  bears  witness.  At  the 
first  contact  with  the  real  world,  the 
bewildered  girl,  seeing  man  almost  for 
the  first  time,  as  a  natural  result,  feels  a 
morbid  interest  in  these  charming  fiends, 
so  seductive,  so  terrible  that  they  were 
not  even  to  be  looked  at. 

As  to  the  experience  Me  may  gain  by 
studying  these  different  experiments  in 
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education,  we  shall  probably  feel  that 
one  extreme  is  almost  as  bad  as  the 
other;  the  unbelieving  professors  and 
the  superstitious  nuns  are  both  of  them 
very  little  to  our  taste.  The  reaction 
from  the  ignorant  and  narrow  restric- 
tions on  female  teaching  in  France  has 
led  to  a  desire  "that  girls  should  study 
exactly  the  same  things  as  men ; "  and  if 
Messrs.  Albert  &  Co.  give  them  lectures 
on  Abelard  and  Rabelais,  upon  Rous- 
seau and  Voltaire,  as  M.  Dupanloup  de- 
dares,  we  shall  certainly  agree  with 
him,  that  however  useful  in  a  study  of 
French  literature  for  grown-up  intelli- 
gences, these  are  utterly  unfitted  for 
young  girls. 

We  no  not  wish  the  Home  Secretary 
to  request  the  masters  of  Eton  and  Har- 
row, and  "  all  the  grammar  schools,"  to 
undertake  the  education  of  English 
girls,  and  we  shall  certainly  not  con- 
fide our  daughters  to  the  petty  jealous- 
ies, the  narrow  intellects  and  heai-ts, 
of  the  conventual  Mrs.  Stars  and  Miss 
Saurins.  Still,  if  we  return  to  the  advice 
of  the  Bishop  before  he  lost  his  temper 
and  the  balance  of  his  judgment,  we 
shall  find  his  observations  as  applicable 
in  our  own  case  as  in  France.  To  ena- 
ble a  girl  to  learn  something  which  she 
cares  for  so  thoroughly  as  to  make  it  a 
real  interest  in  her  after  life,  to  allow 
her  a  greater  choice  of  subjects — indeed 
to  choose  that  for  which  she  has  a  "  vo- 
cation," to  use  a  grand  word — to  dis- 
courage that  foolish  smattering  of  know- 
ledge, that  series  of  indifferently  taught 
accomplishments  which  every  girl  is 
forced  to  pass  through,  and  which  nine- 
tenths  of  them  drop  entirely  when  they 
are  mamed ;  in  shorty  to  be  accurate 
and  conscientious,  and  not  to  be  allowed 
to  skate  over  the  surface  of  history  and 
languages  as  they  now  too  often  do,  is 
what  we  should  aim  at.  A  girl  who 
conceives  that  she  understands  French, 
Italian,  and  German  will  often  be  found 
to  misuse  half  the  genders  in  her  French 
talk,  not  to  be  able  to  translate  an  or- 
dinary Italian  letter,  and  when  you  ask 
her  the  meaning  of  the  page  of  German 
which  she  is  reading  off  so  glibl  v,  prove 
that  she  does  not  understand  half  the 
principal  words,  which  yet  she  does  not 
take  tne  trouble  to  look  out,  but  goes  on 
snatching  at  the  sense  as  if  such  trifles 
did  not  signify ;  while,  not  improbably, 


you  may  find  the  young  lady  undertak- 
ing the  study  of  some  dead  language  in 
the  same  fashion. 

There  is  no  examination,  no  compa- 
rison with  other  minds  possible  in  the 
ordinary  governess  education  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  only  those  who  have  occa- 
sion to  test  it  can  conceive  the  extraor- 
dinary incorrectness  of  the  information, 
the  shallowness  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
common  "  well-educated"  girl,  the  want 
of  any  power  of  reasoning,  of  any  know- 
ledge of  the  logical  sequences  of  cause 
and  effect  in  her  mind. 

Women  have  hitherto  never  been 
made  to  feel  that  there  is  any  impor- 
tance in  the  accuracy  of  what  they 
learn ;  they  have  never  been  compelled 
to  bring  up  their  knowledge,  as  it  were, 
to  a  pitched  battle,  to  find  out  which 
were  trusty  battalions  of  facts  to  be  re- 
lied on,  and  which  would  give  way  under 
the  least  pressure.  They  have  never 
realized  what  it  is  to  know  that  a  class 
or  a  fellowship,  an  appointment  for  In- 
dia or  a  clerkship  in  a  public  office — u  e., 
the  whole  future  of  their  lives  —  de- 
pended upon  the  correctness  of  their 
construing  of  a  Greek  play,  their  facts 
concerning  Charlemagne  or  Charles  V., 
their  differential  calculus  or  their  alge- 
bra ;  and  wanting  these  material  incen- 
tives, they  and  their  parents  have  been 
perfectly  satisfied  witn  the  slovenly  re- 
sults incident  to  such  dilettante  teaching 
as  they  have  hitherto  been  only  able  to 
obtain. 

Knowledge  will  not  give  women  more 
influence,  as  sometimes  seems  to  be 
feared ;  indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
be  greater  than  it  is,  and  certainly  not 
desirable ;  but  it  will  enable  them  to  use 
wisely,  for  wise  ends,  that  which  they 
possess  in  such  large  measure  already. 
Indeed,  if  men  at  all  realized  the  amount 
which  they  exercise  at  present  in  life, 
they  would  take  care  that  they  were 
better  fitted  to  wield  it.  F6nelon,  cer- 
tainly no  advanced  Liberal,  says,  "  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  bad  education 
of  women  does  more  harm  than  that 
of  men."  It  is  often  at  present  the  least 
estimable  part  of  a  woman  which  gives 
her  this  sway  over  man. 

If  we  attempt  to  calculate  the  power 
of  a  mother  over  her  children  in  their 
early  days,  both  with  regard  to  their 
health  and  characters,  the  power,  both 
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for  good  and  for  evil,  of  young  women 
over  young  men,  that  of  mothers  over 
their  sons,  of  wives  over  their  husbands, 
and  make  some  sort  of  estimate  of  its 
aggregate,  we  shall  not  any  longer  con- 
sent to  leave  the  preparation  for  such  a 
sphere  of  action  in  the  hands  of  the 
worst  educated  of  human  beings — i.  6., 
the  larger  portion  of  the  governesses 
and  schoolmistresses  of  England 

To  know  how  little  we  know  is  the 
result  of  all  real  knowledge,  and  this 
certainly  will  not  make  women  presump- 
tuous or  vain ;  it  is  the  half  knowledge, 
the  shallow  impertinence  of  "  cram," 
which  is  really  dangerous. 

A  clever,  educated  woman  may  be 
reasoned  with  and  convinced  ;  it  is  the 
ignorant,  narrow,  obstinate  woman,  see- 
ing only  one  side  of  a  question,  believing 
that  there  can  be  no  right  but  her  own, 
who,  adhering  doggedly  to  her  own 
way,  so  often  carries  the  day  against 
her  busy  husband,  who  has  no  time  and 
no  inclination  to  battle  out  the  infini- 
tesimal trifles,  which  yet  make  up  so  large 
a  part  of  life.  It  is  the  inferior  mind 
which  generally  rules  the  household.  A 
man  or  woman  with  many  interests  in 
life,  and  sympathy  with  many  ideas,  does 
not  care  to  contest  indifferent  matters; 
and  to  be  always  on  the  watch  to  obtain 
that  large  field  of  influence  which  falls  in 
"by  lapse"  gives  an  incalculable  advan- 
tage in  the  long  run. 

The  difference  between  men  and 
women  is  so  radical,  both  bodily  and 
mentally,  that  save  in  the  most  excep- 
tional instances,  there  cannot  be  the 
smallest  danger  of  a  deeper  education 
making  them  toomuch  like  men.  There 
is  a  pathetic  story  by  George  Sand, 
given  in  a  Revue  dea  Deux  MondeSy 
where  the  difference  is  touched  upon 
with  extreme  feeling  by  one  who  had 
done  her  best  to  make  herself,  as  she 
thought,  manly :  most  truly,  "  Woman 
is  not  undeveloped  man,  but  diverse." 

There  is  a  great  complaint  made  at 
present  against  fast  girls  and  frisky  ma- 
trons— these  certainly  have  not  erred 
from  over-education.  If  it  be  only  as  an 
experiment,  we  may  at  least  try  a  differ- 
ent course.  As  to  the  fear  of  that  most 
unpleasant  of  results,  the  making  "  learned 
women,"  this  is  an  evil  which  at  present 
would  seem  very  little  to  be  dreaded. 
Although  the  love  of  reading  is  quite  as 


common  among  girls  as  among  boys,  the 
over^devotion  to  it  amid  the  engrossing 
cares  of  after  life  is  not  likely  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous.  ' 

It  is  the  power  of  assimilation  which 
is  so  wanting  in  ordinary  minds,  and 
which  ought  to  be  cultivated — to  teach 
them  that  the  random  skimming  of  a  dozen 
reviews,  the  whipt  cream,  as  it  were,  of 
other  folks'  knowledge,  is  not  equal  to  the 
painstaking  digging  out  of  the  essence  of 
one  fact  and  making  it  their  own.  Rob- 
ertson complains  of  the  dreadful  habit  of 
swallowing  books  which  is  growing  on 
this  generation.  "  I  have,"  he  says, 
"read  fewer  books  than  most  girls  of 
nineteen ; "  but  then  he  had  made  use  of 
them. 

To  this  should  be  added  the  acquiring 
the  rare  art  of  intelligent  listening,  so  as 
to  benefit  one's  self  and  assist  the  speaker ; 
"  neither  to  disturb,  divert,  nor  lower 
the  conversation,"  says  Dupanloup, 
"  the  first  of  the  liberal  arts,"  as  some 
one  calls  it ;  and  this  would  appear  to  be 
essentially  feminine.  Yet  there  is  gener- 
ally no  worse  listener  than  a  young  girl, 
unless  it  be  in  affairs  of  sentiment,  when  "  a 
fellow  feeling  makes  her  wondrous  kind." 

There  has  been  an  extraordinary 
change  in  opinion  on  these  questions 
even  during  the  last  few  months.  Three 
of  our  universities  have  already  given 
our  girls  the  opportunity  of  testing  their 
knowledge  by  examination  ;  lectures  are 
being  established  in  most  of  our  great 
towns,  on  almost  all  conceivable  sub- 
jects ;  and  there  has  been  a  general  sift- 
ing and  overhauling  of  our  girl  schools 
and  teachers.  Whether  in  the  efforts 
now  making  we  have  yet  hit  upon  the 
best  methods  of  communicating  know- 
ledge without  injuring  home  character 
remains  to  be  seen  ;  but  even  if,  as  seems 
probable,  a  "  college  for  women "  can- 
not generally  be  made  to  fit  into  the 
present  arrangements  of  society,  it  will 
at  least  give  an  opening  for  girls  to  ob- 
tain (if  they  please)  a  year  or  so  of  hon- 
est work  in  any  pursuit  for  which  they 
have  real  talent,  and  which  the  extremely 
fragmentary  nature  of  women's  ordinary 
home  life  renders  so  difficult  to  arrange. 
Above  all,  it  will  prepare  teachers  with 
some  recognized  standard  of  ability 
and  acquirements  such  as  we  cannot 
now  obtain.  It  will  get  rid  of  the  broken- 
down  lady  who,  knowing  nothing  her- 
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self,  aspires  to  teach  tliat  nothing  to 
our  daughters — to  whom  we  have  been 
hitherto  chiefly  condemned. 

Probablj  also  by  giving  some  sort  of 
certificate  like  the  diploma  required  for 
governesses  in  Germany  and  elsewhere, 
it  will  cause  that  ill-used  class  to  be  both 
more  considered  and  better  paid,  and  so 
open  the  field  to  a  higher  order  of  ability. 

It  is  evident  that  household  cares  can 
no  longer  find  the  same  occupation  for 
woman  as  of  old.  Before  the  time  of 
machinery  and  of  shops,  the  feeding  and 
clothing,  the  comfort,  even  the  existence 
of  the  whole  establishment  depended  upon 
her;  her  wise  forethought,  her  manual 
dexterity,  and  her  power  of  manage* 
ment,  provided  for  all,  and  this  was  a 
sufficiently  interesting  and  difficult  duty 
for  her  life,  and  a  large  opening  for  her 
energies.  The  "virtuous  woman"  in 
Proverbs  is  no  household  drudge;  she 
is  a  merchant,  an  agriculturist,  and  an 
admirable  ruler ;  she  "  m'aketh  fine  linen 
and  selleth  it,"  "  she  considereth  a  field 
and  buyeth  it,"  and  "  with  the  fruit  of 
her  hands  she  planteth  a  vineyard ; "  she 
has  evidently  a  turn  for  art,  and  wears 
very  fine  clothes,  silk  and  purple,  but 
"  she  is  good  to  the  poor,  she  openeth 
her  moutih  with  wisdom,"  she  looks  after 
her  household  and  children,  and  "  causes 
her  husband  to  be  honored,"  "  strength 
and  honor  are  her  clothing,"  and  her 
"  rejoicing  "  is  particularly  mentioned. 
This  woman  certainly  wanted  neither 
occupation  nor  consideration.  Her  par- 
ticular work  is  done,  but  it  is  her  modern 
equivalent  which  we  want  now  to  pro- 
duce. 


"The  brain  of  woman,"  said  Professor 
Barlow  some  time  since,  in  a  lecture  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  "though  smaller 
absolutely  than  that  of  man,  is  larger 
relatively  to  the  size  of  her  body."  He 
fortifies  himself  with  many  quotations 
from  professors  both  German  and  Eng- 
lish for  the  fact,  and  proceeds  to  say  that 
"  this  large  development  of  her  intellec- 
tual organs  requires  culture,"  and  the 
danger  of  leaving  them  to  run  to  seed  is 
great.  With  these  large  brains,  the  rare 
susceptibility  and  quick  perceptions 
which  women  generally  possess,  unless 
good  and  useful  pursuits  are  open  to 
them,  and  they  have  worthy  objects  to 
occupy  their  minds,  they  will  take  up 
with  those  which  are  piean  and  low,  but 
which  offer  a  chance  of  power,  always 
peculiarly  charming  to  an  inferior.  It 
IS  not  by  their  noblest  qualities  that  some 
of  the  least  excellent  of  the  sex  have 
ruled  so  royally.  A  wohian  can  flirt  by 
nature,  but  she  reaches  her  best  develop- 
ment only  as  the  result  of  very  careful 
culture. 

To  put  the  question  in  its  lowest  form, 
women  are  half  the  human  race,  and 
merely  as  a  matter  of  numbers  it  may 
be  worth  trying  whether  the  world 
would  not  advance  faster  if  "a  good 
education  "  were  given  them.  There  is 
amongst  us  the  widest  disparity  of  opin- 
ion as  to  what  constitutes  this  "good 
education,"  but  as  no  party  believes  that 
we  possess  it,  or  anything  approaching 
to  it,  at  the  present  moment,  in  the  midst 
of  our  own  uncertainties,  any  evidence 
as t)  the  mistakes  and  experience  of  other 
nations  becomes  exceedingly  valuable. 


-•♦^ 


Fraaer**  Magaxine. 
OP   UNCONSCIOUSNESS   AND  ANNIHILATION. 


There  was  a  piece  of  poetry,  or  at 
least  of  verse,  which  I  was  constrained 
in  my  youthful  days  to  commit  to  me- 
mory, and  publicly  repeat,  with  appro- 
priate gesticulation,  before  a  large  assem- 
blage. It  was  Cato's  soliloquy  about 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  School-books 
are  much  changed  :  I  think  this  old 
favorite  piece  has  now  disappeared  from 
them.  I  inwardly  rebelled  against  that 
piece,  even  as  I  repeated  it.  In  that 
piece,  the  accomplished  autiior  makes 


Cato  speak  of  human  nature  as  shrinking 
from  annihilation : 

*'  Whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  immortality  ? 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror 
Of  falling  into  naught  ?  " 

I  quote  no  more :  that  is  the  idea,  and 
then  it  is  beaten  out  thin. 

This  is  accepted  by  many  without  due 
thought.  Is  there  in  human  nature  this 
shrinking  from  annihilation  ?    I  doubted 
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it  ao  a  little  boy.  I  doubt  it  much  more 
now.  There  are  some  certain  facts  which 
look  another  way. 

What  is  the  most  prevalent  yice^  of 
humanity  ?     It  is  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  or  drugs.     Find  human^  beings 
where  you  may,  savage   and  civilized, 
they  have  found  out  something  that  can 
intoxicate ;  and  a  great  many  habitually 
use  that  to  excess.  And  what  is  the  great 
end  of  all  intoxicating  liquors.or  drugs? 
Why,  it  is  unconsciousness.     It  is  to  get 
away  from  one's  self:  in  fact,  it  is  an- 
nihilation  for  the  time.     On  a  day  of 
drenching  rain  and  storm  like  this,  you 
give  a  few  pence  to   the  poor  soaked, 
starved  hopeless  beggar ;  and  the  beggar 
hurries  to  spend  the  pence  on  a  glass  of 
^ru^ged  and  poisonous  whiskey,  seeking 
tbefem  *v,Hyion  of  his  cares.     And  it  is 
a  soAowful  i«v^.  iijnt  many  educated 
Dcrsons,  both  men  anu  .  --.vpn,  pressed 
by  a  load  of  anxiety  and  miseV,  ^^  hy 
like  means  get  away  from  i*;   Even  the 
trouble  which  rises  ^^/'^"^  ^^J'^  the 
rank  of  worry,  sonj-j^/.^^as  driven  to 

the  same  wreKnciS  pil^^^^^^ 
way  dowaer  perdition.  RiJjW^I 
ducts  ^rom  there  beiA^  ^pe  -'i^e'-sal 
^]>^,  and  inward  wrr*"*  of  taJlingmto 
.aught,  thero  is  nothing  more  longed 
after  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
race.  Every  one  has  known,  when  ter- 
rible physical  agony  was  pressing,  the 
blessed  relief  of  the  powerful  opiate, 
under  which  the  iron  claw  of  pain  relax- 
es, and  you  feel  yourself  floating  away 
into  rest.  The  most  beneficent  discov- 
ery of  modern  times  is  assuredly  of  that 
anaesthetic,  which  makes  human  beings 
unconscious  through  critical  times  of 
their  life,  in  which  consciousness  would 
bo  agony.  Are  there  not  some  who 
have  made  such  a  wretched  thing  of 
life,  that  its  presence  is  hopeless  misery : 
and  the  best  they  wish  for  is  to  be  re- 
lieved of  its  intolerable  load?  Poor 
Burns  was  perfectly  sincere  when  he 
wrote, 

"  Oh  life,  thou  art  a  weary  load. 

Along  a  thorny,  wretched  road, 

To  wretches  such  as  I.'* 

And  Sophocles  meant  it,  when  he  wrote 
the  famous  chorus  in  the  CEdipus  Colo- 
neus,  of  which  the  first  lines  mean  this  : 
*'  Not  to  be,  is  best  of  all :  but  when  one 


hath  appeared,  then  to  return  with  swift- 
est foot  to  whence  he  came,  is  next." 
The  sum  of  the  matter  is,  that  to  many 
people,  life  is  pain  :  and  it  is  natural  to 
wish. to  get  away  from  pain,  anywhere, 

gmyhow. 

Of  course  you  will   say,  that  I   am 
speaking  of  a  very  deplorable  section  of 
mankind,  the  forlorn  hope  of  humanity. 
Yet  it  is  curious  how  from  the  higher 
view,  the  religious  point  of  view,  you 
will    find    things   said   which   virtually 
come  to  the  same  thing,     Mrs.  Barrett 
Browning  thought  there  was  no  text, 
even  in  the  Psalms,  that  sounded  so  de- 
lightful as  the  renowned  one,   "  So  (it 
ought  to  be  surely)  He  giveth  His  be- 
loved sleep."     I  remember  a  sermon  by 
that  great  preacher  Mr.  Melvill,  in  which, 
after  quoting  the  words,  the   preach^^ 
burst  out, "What  could  He  give  ^^g 
better?"  That  is,  what  could Jfes,— 
that  is  better  than  uncouffive  a  being 
which  is  annihilation  ?<fware,  is  exactly 
of  which  you  ai'^^have  no  being  at  all. 
the  same  th'Ctie  thing  which  millions  of 
JV/rji^t)eings  think  the  best  thing  :  and 
thrvana  is  annihilation.     For  absorption 
into  the  Deity,  or  into  nature,  is  to  all 
intents  annihilation.     The  final  loss  of 
individual  consciousness  is  annihilation. 
The  little  drop  of  being  falling  into  the 
great  ocean,   and  ceasing  to  have  any 
separate  conscious  existence,  is  annihila- 
ted as  the  little  drop.  It  may  be  worked 
up  again  into  something  else ;  but  it  is 
not   that  any    more.      And  to  me,   to 
my  sense  and  conviction,  to  say  that  my 
soul  at  death  will  go  out,  like  the  extin- 
guished flame  that  goes  nowhere,  and  to 
say  that  it   will  go  back  to  the   great 
ocean  of  Being  it  came  from,  mean  ex- 
actly the  same  thing ;  and  mean  annihi- 
lation.    In  either  case,  I  myself  should 
cease  to  be. 

I  have  heard  it  maintained  with  some 
ingenuity,  that  the  highest  idea  of  a 
Christian  life  is  a  pantheistic  idea ;  that 
the  highest  attainment  in  holiness  is  to 
have  one's  M'ill  so  subordinated  to  the 
will  of  God  that  one  ceases,  in  fact,  to 
be  a  separate  being.  JSTo  doubt  it  is  a 
grand  attainment  when  the  creature  can 
really  look  up  to  the  Creator  and  say, 
JPiat  voluntas  Tua,  meaning  what  is  said. 
But  this  is  quite  different  from  absorp- 
tion.   There  is  no  loss  of  individual  con- 
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sciousness  here.  There  is  no  loss  of  in- 
dividual will  here ;  though  the  individual 
will  is  so  thoroughly  in  harmony  with 
the  Divine  will,  that  they  shall  always 
pull  the  same  way.  To  go  on  through 
life,  willing  what  God  wills,  and  coL 
sciously  happy  in  willing  so,  is  anything 
but  absorption  in  the  Deity ;  anything 
rather  than  annihilation.  Consciousness, 
will,  individuality,  are  all  in  vivid  exist- 
ence. It  is  not  "Henceforth  I  go  out 
and  am extinguisfied  : "  it  is  ''^Henceforth 
IliveP 

But,  to  go  back  to  the  assertion  that 
great  numbers  of  human  beings,  far  from 
shrinking  from   annihilation,  do  in  fact 
regard  it  as  a  great  blessing.     Let  me 
record  what  was  once  said  to  me  by  a 
thoughtful  and  devout  friend.     He  said 
that  he  believed  that  times  come  to  every 
^l^^in  which  he   would  willingly  sink 
with  sTfcb^gness.  ^  It  is  sometimes  said 
and  when  XXLtJCv^ish  I  was  in  my  grave  ^ 
present  is  that  of  JFflid,  the  idea  vaguelj 
in  Job's  mind,  wheri^^jtipn.     That  was 
sleep  he  longed  for.     "  Ther^^e.^  the 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weab^d 
at  rest."     But  my  friend  said  he  believed 
the  thing  which  kept  many  from  serious- 
ly desiring  annihilation,  is  the  fear  that 
life  could  not  be  quenched  without  most 
awful  pain.    There  is  that  to  be  snuffed 
out,  which  will  not  go  out  easily.     Now 
we  know  that  consciousness  may  be  got 
rid  of  in  both  ways,  painfully  and  pain- 
lessly.  No  one  can  tell  with  what  amount 
of  feeling,  either  in  mind  or  body,  life 
under  the  falling  axe  of  the  guillotine 
flashes  away.    It  is  momentary,  the  great 
change ;  though  indeed  even  that  has 
been  questioned ;  but  how  much  agony 
may  be  concentrated  in  a  moment,  not 
many  know.     But  we  know  of  a  poison 
which  quenches  life  with  appalling  ra- 
pidity.    Less  than  a  moment  is  enough. 
Yet  that  moment  is  long  enough  for  the 
dying  person  to  begin  an  unearthly  cry 
of  agony,  which  is  cut  short  in  the  mid- 
dle.    Once  I  had  a  dog,  a  young  New- 
foundland,  a  great  big  creature.     He 
became  terribly  ill,  of  a  disease  which 
caused  him  great  suffering,  and  after 
months  of  doctoring  the   case  was  de- 
clared hopeless.     I  resolved  the  poor 
thing  should  die  with  the  least  possible 
pain.     So  I  got  a  vial,   containing   as 
much  prussic  acid  as  would  kill  several 
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elephants,  and  while  my  dear  old  dog 
painfully  climbed  up  and  put  hLs  great 
paws  upon  my  shoulders,  I  opened  bis 
mouth  and  poured  the  whole  vial  into  it. 
The  dog,  in  half  a  minute,  began  to  utter 
a  strange  howl,  but  the  howl  suddenly 
stopped,  and  he  rolled  on  his  side  stone- 
dead.     It  was  one  of  the  saddest  sights 
I  ever  saw.     But  I  was  far  from  clear  that 
ray  poor  fellow-creature  had  the   easy 
end  I  ha4  hoped.    The  pain  was  short, 
but  it  was  plainly  very  sharp.     And  we 
all  remember  the  fable  of  the  Eastern 
king,  who  dipped  his  head  in  a  vessel  of 
water  and  lifted  it  up  again,  yet  in 'the 
interval  lived  a  long  and  anxious  life. 
But  there  are  ways  of  extinguishing  con- 
sciousness without  any  pain.      Opiates 
float  you  away.    Even  the  coarse  means 
of  alcohol,  as  people  learn  wl\'   '^ave 
sleepless  nights,  soothes  ^"l-^  nothiftgness 
without  the  lep^*-  r'«»^n«     If  the  quench- 
ing ^^.vT".    fife  were  all  that  is  meant 
oy  annihilation,  then  annihilation  might 
be  painless.    It  is  when  one  thinks  of  a 
spiritual  pnncipi^K^^        of  whose  nature 

,e  that  tenacity^^ath  o^^j^i^j^ 

.      "rt--hle  of  death  me  that  h 
unutterable  6«b^^gr    that  oneihroueh 
little  way  into  the  aivf«j  possibiln^,  j^ 
humanity.   Archbishpp  Whately  Buggts 
ed  that  the  day  may  come  when  only 
good  shall  remain  in  the  universe,  not 
through  the  reclamation  of  evil,  but  the 
stamping  of  it  out.     But  awful  thoughts 
present  themselves  in    relation   to   the 
actual  destruction  of  a  soul's  conscious 
individuality. 

I  suppose  we  are  all  agreed  that  this 
life  would  not  do  to  go  on  forever. 
Anxiua  vixi — and  anxiety  is  not  the 
worst.  If  you  are  placed  in  a  responsi- 
ble position,  it  is  Aveary  work  to  think 
every  morning  before  you  get  up,  that 
on  this  day  you  may  fail  in  temper  or  in 
judgment  in  a  way  which  may  do  much 
harm,  and  which  plenty  of  illset  people 
will  be  ready  to  pounce  upon  and  make 
the  worst  of.  And  you  cannot  be  always 
on  your  guard,  with  all  your  wits  about 
you.  The  moment  comes  in  which  the 
habituated  and  cautious  Grosser  of  the 
London  streets  finds  himself  full  in  the 
wav  of  the  fatal  hansom,  and  is  crippled 
or  killed.    Yet  with  all  detractions  from 


we  know 
i^aessentia  . 
shaHS^ye  that 
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the  enjoyment  of  this  life,  there  once 
was  an  aged  professor  who  declared  that 
he  wanted  nothing  more.     He  was  con- 
tent, through  illimitahle  ages,  that  he 
might  rise  and  breakfast,  walk  away  to 
his  class-room  and  give  his  lecture,  come 
home  and  dine  and  read  the  reviews. 
But  in  the  littlecompany  in  which  he  said 
all  this,  no  otber  agreed  with  him.    It 
must  be   something   away  from   these 
weary  worries.    The  way  in  which  we 
manage  to  bear  up,  is  by  vaguely  foncy- 
ing  that  the  future  will  be  entirelv  dif- 
ferent from   what  the  past  has  been. 
And  with  all,  going  on,  the  load  gathers 
on   the  heart — the  foot  grows  weary. 
The  day  comes  when  you  can  no  longer 
have  your  children  all  under  your  roof 
as  it  used  to  be — they  must  be  away,  far 
away,  with  thousands  of  miles  between 
them  and  you ;  and  I  do  not  just  now 
see  how,  unless  you  be  a  vilely  selfish 
being,  you  can   after  that  ever  have  a 
light  heart  any  more.    There  is  some- 
thing very  touching,  when  you  see  on 
the  faces  of  those  you  know  the  plain 
signs  that  life  is  just  a  little  too  hard 
and  heavy  for  them ;  is  wearing  them 
out  and  breaking  them  down.     And  this 
is  so  with  most.     If  there  be  easy-minded 
people  now,  who  "  daff  the  world  aside 
and  let  it  pass,"  I  do  not  know  any  of 
them.    A  little  while  since  I  beheld  a 
large  assembly  of  clergymen,  most  of 
them  country  clergymen.    None  of  them 
had  been  disestablished  or  disendowed — 
none  were  likely  immediately  to  be  so. 
I  saw  many  faces  there,  some  which  I 
can  remember  for  a  good  many  years ; 
seen  at  intervals  through  that  time.    The 
faces  were  aging ;  that  is  nothing,  for 
with  advancing  years  all  things   must 
age.    But  the  lines  of  care  and  thought 
on  many  of  them  were  much  deeper  than 
when  I  saw  them  last.    They  were  worn 
faces,  most  of  them.     One  could  not  but 
think  upon  the  slow  and  weary  struggle, 
year  after  year,  to  make  the  ends  meet ; 
of  many  depressing  calculations.    Then 
the  religious  perplexities  of  these  days 
weigh  very  heavily  upon  some  ;  and  the 
political  aspect  is  to  some  a  Very  sad 
one.     It  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  con- 
victions of  all  one's  life ;  specially  difficult 
for  those  who  have  nothing  to  gain  by  so 
doing.     The  better  world  would  need  to 
be  something  exceedingly  different  from 
this  world.    One  could  not  face  the  old 


thing  over  again.  And  what  the  better 
world  is,  we  are  not  told.  We  have  not 
the  faintest  clear  conception  of  what  the 
place,  and  the  life,  can  be,  in  their  de- 
tails. It  will  be  all  goo^  and  happy,  no 
doubt ;  but  everything  we  used  to  know 
will  have  passed  away. 

In  my  youth,  I  knew  a  worthy  coun- 
try parson,  old  and  gray.  Just  in  front 
of  his  house  spread  the  churchyard — an 
ancient  churchyard  of  large  extent,  with 
innumerable  graves.  Beyond  the  church- 
yard rose  noble  hills,  richly  clad  with 
noble  trees.  And  the  venerable  man's 
one  joke  was  to  poviit  the  visitor  from 
the  sombre  foreground  to  the  lovely 
background  of  the  picture,  ^nd  to  say, 
"You  see  I  can  show  you  a  bbautifuj 
prospect  beyond  the  grave."  What 
should  we  give  to  the  man,  priest  or 
prophet,  who  could  indeed  let  us  look 
for  a  few  minutes  behind  the  veil! 
Every  diligent  student  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament knows  the  solemn  reserve  it 
holds  as  to  what  is  there.  Brief,  gen- 
eral, without  detail,  manifestly  figura- 
tive, are  the  notices  of  revelation  as  to 
the  other  world.  And  those  who  have 
been  there  and  returned  seem  to  have 
kept  silence.  "  Where  wert  thou, 
brother,  those  four  days?  There  lives 
no  record  of  reply." 

It  has  long  appeared  to  me,  that 
(apart  from  a  sanction  which  this  is  not 
the  place  to  name)  the  great  disproof  of 
annihilation,  and  the  great  considera- 
tion which  constrains  human  beings  to 
shrink  from  annihilation  for  themselves 
and  others,  is  found  in  the  realm  of  the 
affections.  Of  a  truth  there  is  in  human 
nature  Addison's  "horror  of  falling  into 
naught,"  when  we  think  of  those  very 
dear  to  us  who  are  dead,  who  are  dying. 
Here  it  is  that  the  natural  belief  in  im- 
mortalitv  has  its  foundation.  And  it  is 
very  remarkable  to  see  how  some,  who 
have  shaken  themselves  pretty  nearly 
free  of  all  other  dogmatic  belief,  have 
clung  to  the  belief  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  It  was  Mr.  Buckle,  of  the  JB^is- 
ton/  of  Civilization,  who  wrote  that 
"  the  belief  in  a  future  state  approaches 
certainty  neai'er  than  any  other  belief; 
and  it  is  one  which,  if  eradicated,  would 
drive  most  of  us  to  despair."  And  the 
eloquent  but  sceptical  writer  founds  his 
belief  just  on  this,  that  rr  must  be  true. 
In  what  I  shall  venture  to  call  an  unfor- 
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tunate  paper  published  in  Prefer  ten 
years  since,  and  which  he  wrote  immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  a  mother  to 
whom  he  was  attached  with  entire  devo- 
tion, he  speaks  thus : 

"  To  note  the  slow  but  inevitable  march  of 
disease,  to  watch  the  enemy  stealing  in  at  the 
gate,  to  see  the  strength  gradually  waning, 
the  limbs  tottering  more  and  more,  the  noble 
faculties  dwindling  by  degrees,  the  eye  paling 
and  losing  its  lustre,  the  tongue  faltering  as  it 
vainly  tries  to  utter  its  words  of  endearment, 
the  very  lips  hardly  able  to  smile  with  their 
wonted  tenderness— to  see  this  is  hard  indeed 
to  bear,  and  many  of  the  strongest  natures 
have  sunk  under  it  -But  when  even  this  is 
gone,  when  tho  ^ery  signs  of  life  are  mute, 
when  the  l**t  f'^i^^  ^i®  is  severed,  and  there 
lies  ht>f^Te  us  naught  save  the  shell  and  husk 
or  what  we  loved  too  well,  then  truly,  if  we 
believed  the  separation  to  be  final,  how  could 
we  stand  up  and  live  ?  '* 

There  is  something  touching  and  strik- 
ing in  this  moan,  wrung  from  the  heart 
of  the  sceptic  by  the  pure  misery  of  his 
first  great  bereavement.  You  cannot 
read  the  essay  in  which  the  passage 
stands,  without  feeling  that  it  was  writ- 
ten at  a  very  white-heat  of  feverish  pas- 
sion.   The  man  felt  that  a  certain  dog- 


matic belief  was  absolutely  needful  to 
hinder  his  going  mad  or  killing  himself; 
and  he  judged  that  a  belief  which  he 
found  absolutely  necessary  must  be  cer- 
tainly true.  Now  that  he  is  gone,  and 
80  many  years  have  passed,  there  is  no 
harm  in  saying  that  when  he  brought 
his  essay  to  the  good  and  never-forgotten 
man  who  then  edited  this  magazine,  he 
was  in  such  a  state  of  nervous  agitation 
that  he  was  unable  to  count  the  pages 

of  it. 

The  subject  greatens  on  me — and  this 
little  dissertation,  which  was  intended  to 
do  no  more  than  question  one  little  point 
in  relation  to  a  grand  and  awful  subject, 
must  either  come  to  an  end,  or  go  upon 
a  tack  not  quite  suited  to  the  pages  of  a 
magazine.  Wherefore  let  it  end.  Let  it 
end  by  my  saying  that  unless  man  be  in- 
tended for  a  life  after  death,  all  tliis 
amid  which  we  live  is  a  miserable  mock- 
ery. All  religion — all  religions  that  have 
ever  been  ;  all  the  churches  and  temples 
which  overspread  the  earth ;  all  that 
worship  of  Something  which  is  a  pure 
necessity  of  humanity  ;  all  are  meaning- 
less. And  Sophocles  would  be  right: 
"  Not  to  be,  is  best  of  all ! "     a.  k.  u.  b. 
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III. — ^THE     FIRST   AND     LAST  PERIODS   OF 
ROMAN   IMPERIALISM   COMPARED. 

I  HAVE  already  said  that  there  are  two 
very  distinct  periods  in  the  imperial 
history,  and  that  these  are  divided  by  a 
Jong  revolutionary  period  of  transition. 
The  end  of  the  first  period  I  placed  at 
Marcus  Aurelius ;  we  may  be  more  pre- 
cise if  we  choose  and  place  it  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Marcomannic  war. 
The  beginning  of  the  other  period  may 
be  placed  at  the  accession  of  Diocletian, 
when  the  unity  and  tranquillity  of  the 
Empire  were  restored  and  the  outlines  of 
the  new  system  of  government  were 
sketched.  The  transition  period  which 
intervened  is,  perhaps,  the  most  melan- 
choly in  European  history.  It  presents 
some  of  the  worst  tyrannies,  some  of  the 
bloodiest  revolutions,  and  some  of  the 


most  enormous  calamities  in  history.  It 
presents  Europe  suffering  from  two 
plagues  at  once;  the  one  the  plague 
properly  so  called ;  the  other,  a  mutinous, 
omnipotent,  and  half-barbaric  soldiery. 

To  this  middle  period  I  shall  not  again 
call  your  attention.  I  propose  now  to 
place  the  first  and  third  periods  before 
you  in  contrast,  in  order  to  make  more 
clear  the  radical  and  universal  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  interval. 
In  other  words,  I  propose  to  institute  a 
detailed  comparison  between  the  Empire 
under  Hadrian  or  the  Antonines,  and  the 
Empire  under  Constantine  or  Theodo- 
sius. 

First,  then,  in  the  early  period  the 
Roman  world  was  clearly  and  broadly 
separated  from  the  barbaric,  but  in  the 
latter  period  the  separation  has  dis- 
appeared.   In  the  earlier  period  certain 
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nations  belonged  to  the  one  and  certain 
other  nations  to  the  other ;  the  nations 
beyond  the  frontier  were  of  a  different 
stock  from  the  nations  within  it.  There 
.was  a  distinction  of  blood,  as  well  as  of 
place  and  of  institutions.  In  the  latter 
period  the  physical  boundary  remains, 
and  also  the  distinction  of  institutions ; 
but  the  German  blood  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Roman  population  as  much  as  out  of 
it.  Germans  are  within  the  Enipire, 
and  not  only  so,  but  more  dimised 
through  the  Empire  than  any  other 
nationality.  The  Empire  had  before 
been  a  specific  substance  with  a. distinct 
form.  It  is  still  a  distinct  form,  but  the 
substance  or  stuff  is  no  longer  distin- 
guishable from  that  of  barbarism.  The 
word  Roman  has  ceased  to  be  a  national 
designation,  and  has  become  a  legal  or 
technical  term.  There  are  Roman  citi- 
zens still  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  but 
they  are  as  likely  to  have  the  features 
and  habits  of  barbarians  as  of  those 
who  are  not  Roman  citizens.  There  is 
still  a  Roman  army ;  there  are  still 
legions  officered  still  by  centurions  and 
tribunes ;  but  the  soldiers  are  now  very 
commonly  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Sarma- 
tians.  There  are  still  famous  Roman 
ijenerals  as  in  the  days  of  Scipio  and 
Marius ;  and  famous  victories  are  won, 
as  in  old  days,  over  barbarous  hordes ; 
but  Stilicho  was  a  Vandal  and  Aetius 
a  Sarmatian,  and  their  victories  were 
won  perhaps  with  Roman  science,  but 
certainly  by  barbarian  hands.  Even  the 
forms  are  in  some  eases  barbarous. 
Roman  soldiers  now  rushed  to  the 
charge  with  the  old  German  war-cry, 
called  the  harritus ;  when  Julian  be- 
came Emperor,  he  was  lifted  on  a  shield 
like  a  Frankish  chief. 

Even  in  the  earlier  period  the  word 
Roman  had  been  stretched  considerably 
beyond  its  original  meaning.  There 
were  already  multitudes  of  Roman  citi- 
zens who  had  never  set  foot  in  Rome. 
But  it  was  still  a  name  denoting  certain 
nations  and  excluding  others,  and  it  was 
still  justified  by  the  fact  that  Rome  re- 
mained the  seat  of  government  and  the 
centre  of  the  Empire.  It  was  considered 
the  strangest  instance  of  eccentricity  in 
Tiberius  that  he  retired  without  neces- 
sity from  Rome,  and  deliberately  pre- 
ferred to  live  elsewhere ;  a  hundred 
years  later  the  first  Antonine  lived  ex- 
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clusively,  and  the  second  usually,  at 
Rome.  But  now,  not  only  had  the 
word  Roman  ceased  to  be  exclusive  of 
any  nationality,  but  it  was  used  to  de- 
scribe an  empire  of  which  Rome  was 
not  the  centre.  Diocletian  took  the 
government  away  from  Rome,  and  Con- 
stantine  provided  a  worthy  seat  for  it  on 
the  Bosporus.  Nor  by  this  change  did 
Rome  merely  cease  to  be  the  sole  seat 
of  government ;  it  lost  its  metropolitan 
character  altogether.  The  Emperors 
of  the  West  abandoned  it  as  well  as 
those  of  the  East.  They  preferred  to  it 
first  Milan  and  then  Ravenna.  There 
are  still  other  claims  to  the  title  of  Ro- 
man, which  the  earlier  Empire  had  pos- 
sessed and  which  the  later  Empire 
wanted.  In  the  time  of  the  Antonines  the 
fact  that  the  Empire  had  been  founded 
by  a  conquering  nation  issuing  from 
Rome,  was  still  conspicuously  seen  in 
th^  distinction  between  those  subjects 
of  the  Empire  who  had  the  Roman 
citizenship  and  those  who  had  not.  The 
distinction  was  becoming  faint,  but  so 
long  as  it  was  recognized  by  the  law,  so 
long  as  in  the  army  the  legions  consist- 
ing of  Roman  citizens  were  distinct 
from  the  allied  cohorts  and  squadrons 
consisting  of  those  who  wanted  the  citi- 
zenship, so  long  the  Empire  might  still 
be  said,  in  a  sense,  to  be  Roman.  But 
during  the  transition  period  this  distinc- 
tion also  was  effaced.  When  all  the 
freemen  of  the  Empire  were  placed  on 
an  equal  footing,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween legions  and  allies  disappeared  in 
the  army,  the  last  visible  record  of 
Rome's  conquest  was  obliterated. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  that 
Holy  Roman  Empire  which  disappeared 
from  the  world  within  living  memory, 
as  having  been  Roman  only  in  name. 
The  misnomer  in  that  case  was  certainly 
more  glaring,  but  it  was  hardly  more 
real  than  in  the  case  of  the  Enipire  of 
Constantino.  It  is  true  that  the  Empire 
of  Constantine  had  arisen  out  of  that  of 
the  Antonines  without  breach  of  con- 
tinuity, and  that  the  change  had  been 
gradual.  Still  it  had  been  a  very  com- 
plete change  ;  one  by  one  most  of  the 
Roman  characteristics  had  disappeared. 
The  appropriateness  of  the  title  could 
only  be  discovered  from  histoiy.  The 
Empire  might  be  called  Roman,  as  Con- 
stantine might  be  called  Caesar.     But 
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Constantine  was  as  ranch  connected  by 
blood  with  the  old  Julian  gens  of  Alba 
Longa  as  the  vast  political  system  half- 
Oriental,  half-barbaric,  in  which  so  many 
nations  were  united,  was  connected  witn 
the  drowsy  old  provincial  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  which  Ammianus 
has  described  for  us. 

If  the  Empire  was  no  longer  Roman 
either  by  nationality  or  in  the  sense  of 
being  connected  as  an  appurtenance  or 
dependency  with    the   city   of  Rome, 
neither  was  it  Roman  in  the  sense  of 
possessing  the  political  institutions  which 
had  originally  belonged  to  Rome.  Here 
the  contrast  between  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine and  that  of  the  Antonines  is 
particularly  marked.     Under  the  An- 
tonines the  Empire  retained  much  of 
the   political   character  of  the  old  Re- 
])ublic.     It  was  in  fact  nearer  to  the 
Republic  than  it  had  been  under  the 
first  Caesars.     Just  at  that  exceptional 
period  the  State  was  guided  by  a  Presi- 
dent for  life,  nominated  by  his  predeces- 
sor from  among  the  most  promising  men 
of  the  age,  possessing  indeed  powpr  lim- 
ited by  nothing  but  his  will,  but  choos- 
ing for   the  most   part  to  regard  his 
Senate   with    deference.      This   Senate 
was  a  chosen  body  of  distinguished  men 
selected  by  the  Emperor  from  the  whole 
Empire,  and  required  to  take  up  their 
residence  in  Italy.     They  formed  a  dig- 
nified club  at  Rome,  and  gave  a  power- 
ful expression  to  the  feelings  of  the  up- 
per classes.  The  old  Republic  had  often 
witnessed  a  similar  government,  when  a 
Dictator  had  managed  the  State  with 
the  confidence  of  the  aristocratic  Senate. 
The  monarchical  element  was  there  but 
in  the  form  least  repugnant  to  Republi- 
canism, for  the  monarch  was  not  here- 
•  ditary  nor  separated  by  any  clear  demar- 
cation from  his  subjects. 

In  the  time  of  Constantine  the  gov- 
ernment is  essentially  different,  for  the 
Senate  as  an  organ  of  general  aristocra- 
tic opinion  has  practically  disappeared, 
and  the  Life-President  has  become  a 
Sultan.  Both  these  changes  were  natu- 
nal,  and  omens  of  them  had  appeared 
even  before  the  Antonines.  The  Senate 
of  Nero  was  almost  as  insignificant  as 
that  of  Constantine,  and  no  Sultan  could 
trample  on  human  beings  more  con- 
temptuously than  Caligula.  When  the 
earlier  Emperors  were  restrained,  it  was 


by  their  own  good  sense  or  virtue;  the 
system    was    entirely  without    checks. 
But  what  before  only  the  bad  Emperors 
had  been,  every  Emperor  was  now,  and 
the  Senate  was  now  habitually  as  insig- 
nificant as  before  a  bad  Emperor  had  oc- 
casionally made  it.  An  Augustus,  a  Tra- 
jan, an  Antoninus,  had  found  it  politic, 
and  perhaps  judged  it  right,  to  treat 
the  Senate  with  great  respect,  and  to 
secure  its  co-operation  in  government. 
But  the  Emperors  of  the  later  series 
who  answer   best  to  these,   and   who 
were    the    wisest    rulers  —  Diocletian, 
Constantine,  Valentinian,  Theodosius — 
steadily  disregarded  and    trampled   on 
the  Senate;   only  a  weak  Gratian  flat- 
ters   it.      Nor  has  it  only  lost  favor 
with  the  Emperors;  it  has  suifered   a 
great  change  of  character.     In  the  first 
place  there  is  now  no  longer  a  single 
Senate,   but    two — one    at   Rome  and 
another  at  Constantinople ;  and  next, 
there  are  now  a  multitude  of  senators 
scattered  through  the  provinces  who  do 
not  practically  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  body  at  either  of  the  two  capitals. 
These  changes  were   calculated  to  de- 
stroy the  influence  of  the  Senate  as  an 
organ  of  public  opinion.    Its  judgment 
was  no  longer  the  solemn  decision  of  a 
picked  body  of  distinguished  men  as- 
sembled at  the  centre  of  goverament. 
It  was  assembled  partly  at  Rome,  which 
was  not  the  seat  of  government,  but  a 
venerated  ancient  city  possessing  a  cir- 
cle of  very  distinguished  and  extremely 
indolent,  noble  families;  and  partly  at 
Constantinople,   -which   was    sometimes 
nominally  the  seat  of  empire,  but  often 
only  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  Govern- 
ment.   The  decisions  of  these  two  bo- 
dies might  be  contradictory,  nor  did 
they  necessarily  represent  the  opinion 
of  the    senatorian    order    which    was 
scattered  through  the  Empire.     Thus 
changed  in  character,  and  steadily  dis- 
couraged by  the  Emperor,  the  Senate 
loses  almost  all  its  influence.    It  is  pre- 
served as  a  convenient  niccleua  of  wealth 
for  the  operations  of  the  tax-gatherer. 
As  a  political   organ  it  becomes  only 
once   again    conspicuous,   and    that  is 
when  the  Roman  Senate  makes  its  fruit- 
less protest  in  favor  of  the  ancient  gods, 
and  once  more  sits,  as  in  the  old  Gallic 
invasion,  to  represent  a  lost  cause  and 
to  be  bearded  by  victorious  invaders. 
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When  I  say  that  the  Emperor  has  be- 
come a  SuUan,  I  mean,  not  only  that  he 
has  assumed  Oriental  state,  and  a  kind 
of  sacred  character  as  head  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  but  also  that  his  immea- 
surable superiority  to  his    subjects   is 
admitted  by  them  in  their  hearts,  that 
the  very  conception  of  liberty  has  dis- 
appeared, and  that  that  period  has  al- 
ready begun  which  only  ended  with  the 
French  revolution,  the  period  during 
which  government  had  a  supernatural 
character  and  exercised  a  dazzling  or 
enchanting  power  over    the  minds  of 
men.      Ibis    spell,    which    the    whole 
seventeenth   and    eighteenth    centuries 
were  uneasily  laboring    to    shake  off, 
was  first  thrown  upon  men's  minds  by 
Diocletian  and  Constantino.     By  these 
men  the  deep  distinction  that  had  so 
long  existed  between  the  Greeks  and 
Komans   on    the    one    hand,    and    the 
Orientals  on    the    other,  was    effaced. 
They  destroyed  what  we  may  call  the 
classical  view  of  life,  which  asserts  hu- 
man free  will,  and  regards  government 
merely  as  a  useful  and  respectable  ma- 
chinery for  economizing  power,  and  in- 
troducing order,  beauty,  and  virtue  into 
human  a&irs.    In  place  of  it  they  in- 
troduced the  Asiatic  view,  which  rests 
upon  unalterable  necessity,  and  elevates 
government  into  a  divinity,  teaching  the 
subject  to  endure  whatever  it  may  in- 
flict, not  only  without  resistance,  but 
without  even  an  inward  murmur ;  and, 
in  short,  to  say  to  government  what  re- 
ligion commands  us  to  say  to  Provi- 
dence, "  Thy  will  be  done." 

With  the  Oriental  theory  of  govern- 
ment was  introduced  Oriental  cruelty 
and  wastefulness  of  human  life.  In  the 
earlier  Empire  there  had  been  seen 
cruel  Emperors,  but  now  cruelty  has 
become  part  of  the  system.  The  his- 
tory of  this  time  might  be  written  in 
letters  of  blood.  Executions,  tortures, 
massacres,  make  the  staple  of  the  nar- 
rative even  in  the  reigns  of  good  Em- 
perors. The  great  Theodosius  massa- 
cres thousands  of  innocent  people  in  a 
transient  fit  of  passion.  .  Constantine 
puts  to  death  his  wife  and  son.  Valen- 
tinian,  a  brave  and  able  Emperor,  sheds 
as  much  blood  as  Caracalla,  apparently 
from  no  bad  motive,  but  only  from  a 
kind  of  mania  for  severity  which  has  in- 
fected government.      When   the    Em. 


peror  is  of  weak  character,  this  uniform 
cruelty  is  intensified  by  his  fears.  Con- 
stantius  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  monster  like  Caligula  or  Nero ;  he 
was  simply  a  weak  man;  yet  his  ty- 
ranny, as  described  by  Ammianus,  ap- 
pears far  more  tremendous  than  theirs. 
Theirs  at  the  utmost  is  European,  his  is 
Asiatic. 

It  is  the  redeeming  feature  of  this 
despotism  that  the  rule  of  hereditary 
succession  is  not  habitually  practised  in 
it.     The  ablest  generals  are   still  fre- 
quently invested  with  the  purple,  and 
there  appeared  during  this  period  rulers 
who,  in  their  merciless  energy  and  the 
vastness  of  their  views,  resembled  the 
Czar  Peter.    But  the  hereditary  princi- 
ple would  occasionally  creep    in,   and 
when  it  did  so  it  always  inflicted  irre- 
parable injury.    The  evils  of  hereditary 
succession  can  be  guarded  against  when 
they  can  be  calculated  upon.    The  real 
burden  of  government  can  then  be  de- 
volved upon  ministers.    But  when  the 
law  of  birth  intrudes  itself  into  an  elec- 
tive monarchy,  when  a  weak  man  or  a 
child  is  placed  upon  a  throne  which  is 
commonly  filled  by  merit,  he  is  expected 
to  govern  personally ;  no  adequate  min- 
isterial organization  is  at  hand  to  screen 
his  deficiencies;  and  his  incompetence 
tells  to  its  full  extent  upon  his  empire. 
The  hereditary  principle  should  be  ex- 
cluded altogether  if  it  is  not  exclusively 
adopted.    The  right  of  nominating  his 
successor,  which  was  given  in  the  Ro- 
man Empire  to  the  Emperor,  gave  him 
the  power  of  ruining  everything  by  a 
single  act.     One  corrupt  or  partial  ap- 
pointment was  fatal.     The  nepotism  of 
Aurelius  brought  on  the  dismal  revo- 
lutionary period ;  the  nepotism  of  Theo- 
dosius brought  in  the  barbarians. 

The  worst  kind  of  government  is  that 
which  is  regarded  by  its  subjects  as 
divine,  and  at  the  same  time  is  really 
weak.  Such  was  the  government  of 
Constantius,  of  Honorius,  of  V alentinian 
III.;  imbecile,  and  at  the  same  time 
despotic,  plaguing  the  world  like  an 
angry  deity,  and  misgoverning  it  like 
an  i^orant  child.  But  these  were  ex- 
ceptional cases.  Government  during 
this  period  was  commonly  at  a  higher 
level.  It  was  Asiatic,  but  it  was  com- 
monly able.  Compared  with  Asiatic 
governments,  it  was  good.    If  the  Em- 
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peror  was  regarded  as  a  diviinty,  at 
least  he  earned  his  deification  for  the 
most  part  by  merit.  He  was  not  such  a 
deity  as  those  which  Egypt  worshiped, 
a  sacred  ape  or  pat,  but  rather  a  Her- 
cules or  Quirinus  who  had  risen  by  su- 
perhuman labors  to  divine  honors.  But 
compared  with  the  government  of  the 
Antonines,  it  was  barbaric.  The  Empire 
has  fallen  into  a  lower  class  of  states. 
Reason  and  simplicity  have  disappeared 
from  it.  Subjects  have  lost  all  rights, 
and  government  all  responsibility.  The 
reign  of  political  superstition  has  set 
in.  Abject  fear  paralyses  the  people, 
and  those  that  rule  are  intoxicated  with 
insolence  and  crueky.  It  is  an  Iron 
Age. 

Government  having  assumed  godhead, 
assumes  at  the  sam^  time  the  appurte- 
nances of  it.  It  is  surrounded  with  "  thou- 
sands of  angels."  A  principal  feature 
of  this  age  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  Antonines  is  the  enoimous  multipli- 
cation of  offices  and  official^.  In  this 
respect  the  Empire  had  from  the  begin- 
ning advanced  upon  the  Republic.  I 
have  already  shown  that  the  most  X5on- 
spicuous  change  introduced  by  the  im- 
perial system  was  the  creation  of  a 
number  of  great  offices  principally  of  a 
military  character.  A  kind  of  martial 
regulai-ity  and  strictness  of  discipline  had 
been  given  to  the  State.  By  the  side  of  the 
old-  civic  and  free  organization  had  been 
placed  a  military  organization  which  was 
despotic.  Under  the  Antonines  the  two 
had  subsisted  together  in  harmony,  and 
despotism  hjid  worn  an  almost  republican 
dress.  But  the  civic  organization  had 
now  dissappeared  entirely,  and  had  been 
superseded  by  a  bureaucracy  framed  after 
the  military  model.  The  holders  of  func- 
tion, who  were  originally  elected  by  the 
people  to  rule  over  the  people,  have  now 
become  soldiers,  bearing  the  commission 
and  under  the  orders  of  the  commander- 
in-chief.  All  officials  alike  biear  the 
name  ofmiliteSj  and  their  service  is  called 
militia  /  even  when  their  functions  are 
purely  civil  they  bear  military  titles,  such 
as  centurio,  principilarius.  It  seemed  at 
the  beginning  of  this  period  as  if  the 
very  conception  of  any  power  not  mili- 
tary had  disappeared  from  the  world. 
Where  is  now  the  toga  of  Cicero  ?  The 
Empire  had  become  a  camp.  But  this 
state  of  things  v/as  not  to  last.    It  was 


indeed  destined  that  all  power  sbould 
assume  the  military  type ;  civil  life  was 
to  be  reorganized  on  the  model  of  mili- 
tary life.  But  the  distinction  between 
the  civil  and  the  military  power  was 
brought  back  by  Constantine  soon  after 
it  had  seemed  to  be  lost.  Civil  life  is 
merged  for  a  moment  in  military,  and  is 
then  again  diiferentiated ;  but  when  it 
reappears,  the  military  stamp  is  on  it. 
The  military  title  of  praetonan  prefect 
is  given  to  four  men  whose  functions  are 
purely  civil,  and  who  exercise  supreme 
jurisdiction  each  over  a  quarter  of  the 
Empire.  Meanwhile  the  militaiy  func- 
tions are  committed  to  new  officers  called 
Duces^  the  originals  of  our  modern 
dukes;  a  distinctive  war-office  is  crea- 
ted ;  there  is  a  commander-in-chief  of 
the  infantry  and  a  commander  of  tlie 
cavalry.  The  old  legatus,  such  as  he  is 
described  in  the  life  of  Agricola — a  des- 
potic sovereign  within  his  own  province, 
a  general  and  a  judge  at  the  same  time 
— has  disappeared.  The  civil  and  mili- 
tary professions  have  been  created,  and 
each  is  elaborately  organized ;  but  the 
ci^il  profession  is  an  offshoot  from  the 
militai-y.  The  Army,  as  it  were,  des- 
troyed the  State,  and  then  created  a  new 
State  out  of  itself. 

Upon  the  system  of  the  Antonines  this 
is,  in  one  sense,  a  great  improvement. 
Such  a  vast  empire  evidently  could  not 
be  satisfactorily  governed  without  a 
complicated  organization,  nor  could  it  be 
safe  from  disturbances  without  a  separa- 
tion of  the  civil  and  military  govern- 
ments. The  distribution  of  the  Empire 
into  proBfectures,  vicariates,  dioceses;  the 
creation  of  an  army,  of  public  servants 
embodied  and  drilled  with  all  the  for- 
mality of  an  army ;  these  were  adminis- 
trative reforms  of  the  first  magnitude, 
and  they  make  the  goverament  of  Con- 
stantine seem  a  far  more  finished  ma- 
chine than  that  of  the  Antonines.  But 
the  well-being  of  a  State  dt)es  not  always 
increase  with  the  administrative  effciency 
of  its  government.  An  all-powerful 
government  was  created :  since  liberty 
in  that  age  w<as  out  of  the  question,  such 
a  government,  had  it  been  wise,  might 
have  been  the  best  thing  for  the  State. 
But  it  was  all-powerful  for  evil  as  well 
as  for  good,  and  in  the  end,  after  saving 
the  Empire,  it  ruined  it. 

I  ehowed  in  my  last  lecture  that  the 
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Empire  was  essentially  weak  for  want  of 
the  iirst  conditions  of  vigor  in  a  society, 
— population  and  industry.  It  was  too 
weak  to  bear  the  ponderous  weight  of 
such  a  government.  For,  besides  the 
cruelty,  this  government  had  all  the 
wastefulness  of  Oriental  rule.  The  army 
of  officials  might  be  necessary  to  carry 
on  government,  but  they  ruined  the 
people.  Their  enormous  number  of  itself 
entailed  ruinous  expenses.  Moreover, 
in  making  ostentation  a  principle,  the 
government  had,  as  it  were,  committed 
itself  to  extravagance.  Extravagance 
involved  oppressive  taxation,  and  the 
agents  of  this  taxation,  the  official  class, 
inevitably  formed  the  habit  of  rapacity. 
Thus  for  the  tyranny  of  an  Emperor,  to 
which  in  earlier  times  the  people  were 
sometimes  exposed,  was  now  substituted 
the  uniform,  universal,  crushing  tyranny 
of  an  official  class. 

Evils  seldom  come  in  this  world  with- 
out their  compensations.  I  have  been 
enumerating  the  symptoms  of  a  long  de- 
cay, the  decay  of  a  world.  Steadily 
downward  to  a  lower  level  of  civilization 
and  of  happiness  sank  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. Its  population  barbarized  by  im- 
migrations from  beyond  the  frontier; 
its  old  civic  freedom  disappearing  even 
from  memory  ;  its  organ  of  opinion,  the 
Senate,  sinking  into  an  in sio^ni Scant 
committee  of  placemen ;  its  Emperor 
putting  off  the  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  along  with  it  all  restraints  of  human 
feeling ;  its  administration  assuming  a 
military  ruthlessness  and  peremptoriness  ; 
its  government  generally  becoming  its 
own  triumphant  and  insolent  enemy, — 
Rome,  the  representative  of  European 
civilization,  the  inventor  of  civilized 
jurisprudence,  and  the  inheritor  of  Greek 
philosophy,  descends  to  the  level  of  an 
Asiatic  State.  She  passes  through  the 
fire  to  that  military  Moloch  whose  minis- 
ter she  had  made  herself.  With  genius 
dead,  and  the  intellect  fallen  into  such 
rudeness  that  she  can  scarcely  tell  us 
articulately  the  story  of  her  woes,  we 
sec  her  more  than  once  prostrate  before 
one  of  those  monstrous  human  idols 
that  are  worshipped  in  Asia,  a  silly  crea- 
ture educated  in  insolence  and  wearing 
a  diadem,  cruel  and  irresistible,  deriving 
all  his  strength  from  human  weakness, 
yet  exacting  copious  libations  of  human 
blood  and  the  utmost  farthing  of  trea- 


sure. But  to  all  these  losses  there  were 
compensations,  and  these  I  proceed  to 
consider.  The  Asiatic  despotism  had 
some  points  of  advantage  over  the  classic. 
Liberty,  which  in  its  old  forms  had  dis- 
appeared, began  to  spring  up  in  new 
ones.  In  the  first  place,  at  the  moment 
when  freemen  sank  to  be  slaves,  slaves 
began  to  turn  into  freemen.  We  do  not 
know  distinctly  the  steps  of  the  transfor- 
mation, but,  like  all  the  other  changes 
to  which  I  have  called  attention,  it  took 
place  between  the  age  of  the  Antonines 
and  that  of  Constantine.  A  class  of 
agricultural  serfs  came  into  existence,  at- 
tached to  the  soil  and  irremovable  from 
the  spot  on  which  they  lived.  They  are 
sometimes  called  slaves,  but  they  appear 
to  have  had  property,  and  they  had 
rights  against  their  masters  and  duties  to 
the  State.  In  the  decay  of  population 
human  beings  had  risen  in  value.  The 
government  wanted  recruits  for  its  le- 
gions, and  began  to  lay  claim  to  the  ser- 
vices of  those  ii#ho  before  had  been  the 
chattels  of  private  citizens.  In  the  de- 
cay of  industry  it  was  necessary  to  pr 
vide  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  One 
of  the  peculiarities  of  this  government, 
in  which  human  free-will  was  almost  sup- 
pressed, was  its  principle  of  assigning 
vocations  by  arbitrary  compulsion  to 
whole  classes  of  men.  Many  govern- 
ments have  assumed  the  right  of  pressing 
people  against  their  will  into  some  voca- 
tions, particularly  into  military  service. 
But  in  the  age  of  Constantine  a  principle 
of  forced  enlistment  is  applied  to  almost 
all  functions.  Men  are  forced  into  muni- 
cipal offices  against  their  will,  in  some 
cases  they  are  pressed  into  trade.  It 
was  by  another  application  of  the  same 
principle  that  one  class  of  the  population 
is  bound  to  agricultural  labor.  The 
government,  as  it  were,  enlists  an  army 
of  cultivators,  whom  it  controls  with  as 
much  rigor  as  its  army,  properly  so 
called.  These  cultivators  are  in  the 
strictest  sense  servants  of  the  soil.  They 
have  a  definite  function  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  for  the  fulfilment  of  it  they  are 
responsible  to  the  State.  The  State  was 
no  merciful  master,  but  so  far  as  it  as- 
sumed authority  over  the  serf  it  rescued 
him  from  the  authority  of  his  master. 
As  the  harshest  system  is  better  than  in- 
dividual caprice,  we  may  believe  that  the 
lot  of  the  coloni  was  better  than  that  of 
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ih3  agricultural  slaves  of  the  earlier  time. 
If  80,  an  improvement  is  caused  by  the 
very  principle  of  decay  and  dissolution, 
and  the  verj  rottenness  of  the  carcass 
breeds  new  life. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  spread 
through  society  a  new  principle,  which, 
if  it  cannot  properly  be  called  Liberty, 
was  a  most  powerful  substitute  for  it.  I 
have  said  that  government  had  been 
erected  into  a  divinity,  and  that  the  very 
tradition  of  liberty  was  lost.  This  is  true, 
and  yet  a  certain  kind  of  resistance  to 
government  was  carried  on  upon  a  vast 
scale,  with  unalterable  resolution  and 
with  success.  The  edict  of  Diocletian 
commanding  the  Christians  to  sacrifice 
was  resisted  throughout  the  Empire;  the 
resistance  was  maintained  for  seven 
years,  until  Diocletian's  successor  suc- 
cumbed to  it.  Athanasius  resisted  Con- 
stantino and  Constantius  successfully. 
Ambrose  not  merely  resisted,  but  re- 
buked and  humbled  Theodosius.  This 
new  spirit  had  indeed  Appeared  in  the 
Empire  before  the  age  of  the  Antonines. 
Aurelius  had  remarked  what  he  called 
the  "  obstinacy "  of  a  class  of  his  sub- 
jects, but  in  his  time  the  phenomenon, 
though  striking,  was  not  yet  formidable. 
It  became  formidable  early  in  the  revo- 
lutionary period;  and  at  the  accession  of 
Diocletian  this  obstinacy  had  spread  so 
widely,  organized  itself  so  well,  and  re- 
hearsed its  part 'SO  carefully,  that  it 
proved  irresistible. 

This  obstinacy  in  the  Empire  achieved 
deeds  as  memorable  as  had  been  achieved 
by  liberty  in  the  Republic.  Yet  it  was 
not  liberty.  Liberty  is  a  proud  spirit; 
it  regards  government  as  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  human  happiness,  and  resists  it 
when  it  becomes  evidently  prejudicial  to 
happiness.  Liberty  flashes  out  against 
the  government  that  murders  innocent 
men  and  dishonors  women.  Liberty  is 
ibrce  of  character  roused  by  the  sense  of 
wrong.  It  is  consistent,  indeed,  with  a 
sense  of  duty  and  a  willingness  to  bear 
just  restraint ;  uncombined  with  these  it 
achieves  nothing  lasting ;  but  it  is  more 
often  allied  with  turbulence  and  impa- 
tience of  discipline.  Such  had  been  fib- 
erty  in  the  old  Republic,  the  rebellion  of 
strong  spirits  against  laws  strained  too 
far,  self-assertion,  sturdiness,  combative- 
ness.  Such  was  not  the  Christian  ob- 
stinacy.   In  this  when  it  was  genuine 


there  was  no  rebellion,  there  w^as  no 
assertion  of  right.    Those  who  practised 
it  were  not  less  obedient,  but  more  obe- 
dient than  others.  They  had  no  turn  for 
liberty;  they  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
despotism  of  the  CsBsars;  this  they  met, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  Brutus  or  Virginias, 
but  with  religious  resignation.  The  truth 
was,  they  were  under  two  despotisms 
while  others  were  under  only  one.  They 
were  not  satisfied  with  submitting  to  the 
Caesar  who  assuredly  did  not  "bear  the 
sword  in  vain;"   they  endeavored  to 
obey  the  law  of  Christ  also.    They  bore 
the  double  burden   with   all   patience. 
Those  were  not  the  times  for  free  spirits 
to  flourish  in.   In  the  soldier-ridden  Em- 
pire there  was  no  atmosphere  of  hope  in 
which  a  spark  of  spirit  could  live  or  a 
breath  of  free  heroism  be  drawn.  To  this 
class  of  simple  feelings  the  Christian  ob- 
stinacy does  not  belong.     It  arose  from 
no  impatience  of  restraint,  but  from  a 
conflict  of  laws.    The  law  of  Christ  car- 
ried it  over  the  law  of  Caesar.     The 
spiritual  sovereign  prevailed  over  the 
temporal.    They  resisted  one  master  in 
the  interest  of  another.  Their  resistance 
was  without  the  feeling  of  independence, 
their  rebellion  without  the  wish  for  free- 
dom ;  no  movement  of  defiance  in  their 
mind,  obedience  was  driven  out  by  obe- 
dience and  loyalty  by  loyalty.    There- 
fore, saving  the  law  of  Christ,  the  Chris- 
tians were  the  most  loyal  of  the  Emperor's 
subjects,  and  Christianity  confirmed  as 
much  as  controlled  despotism.    It  pro- 
duced a  complete  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  people  to  the  Emperor.    It  made 
their  loyalty  more  intense,  but  confined 
it  within  definite  limits.  It  strengthened 
in  them  the  feeling  of  submissive  reve- 
rence for  government  as  such;  it  en- 
couraged the  disposition  of  the  time  to 
political  passiveness.     It  was  intensely 
conservative,  and  gave  to  power  with  one 
hand  as  much  as  it  took  away  with  the 
other.   Constantine,  if  he  was  influenced 
by  policy,  was  influenced  by  a  wise  po- 
licy when  he  extended  his  patronage  to 
the  Church.   By  doing  so  he  mav  be  said 
to  have  purchased  an  indefeasible  title 
by  a  charter.    He  gave  certain  liberties, 
and  he  received  in  return  passive  obe- 
dience.   He  gained  a  sanction  for  the 
Oriental  theory  of  government ;  in  return 
he  accepted  the  law  of  the  Church.    He 
became  irresponsible  with  respect  to  his 
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snbjects  on  condition  of  becoming  re- 
Bponsiblc  to  Christ. 

The  difference,  then,  between  the  later 
series  of  £mpcrors  and  the  earlier  is  this. 
The  earlier  Emperors  were  nominally 
Republican  magistrates,  but  practically 
their  power  was  unlimited.  The  later 
Emperors  were  avowedly  Oriental  des- 
pots, but  their  power  had  one  important 
and  definite  limitation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  later  Emperors  had  not  so  much 
active  resistance  to  fear  as  the  earlier. 
The  spirit  of  liberty  which  prompts  to 
active  resistance  was  in  the  earlier  period 
not  quite  dead ;  the  spirit  of  religion  and 
morality  which  was  vigorous  in  the  later 
period  prompted  only  to  passive  resist- 
ance. The  practical  result  was  that  the 
earlier  Emperors  could  not  venture  upon 
so  much  cruelty  as  the  later,  and  the 
later  Emperors  could  not  indulge  so 
much  caprice  as  the  earlier.  In  the  first 
century  the  Bomans  submitted  for  years 
to  all  the  frenzied  whims  of  a  lunatic; 
at  last  they  killed  him  for  his  cruelty. 
The  later  Romans  submitted  frequently 
to  much  more  cruel  governments,  but 
they  firmly  resisted  the  virtuous  Julian 
when  ho  tried  to  change  their  insti- 
tutions.* 

The  position  assumed  by  the  Church 
at  this  time  towards  government  has  de- 
termined its  attitude  throughout  modern 
history.  It  has  often  controlled  and  de- 
fied Mngs,  as  Ambrose  did ;  but  it  has 
always  remained  cold  towards  the  spirit 
of  liberty.  Not  that  there  is  anything  in 
Christianity  incompatible  with  liberty, 
not  that  zealous  champions  of  liberty 
may  not  be,  or  have  not  often  been, 
zealous  Christians.  But  Christianity 
sprang  up  and  shaped  its  institutions  at 
a  time  when  liberty  was  impossible,  and 
when  the  wisest  course  for  men  in  exist- 
ing circumstances  was  to  abandon  the 
dream  of  it.  Therefore,  the  earliest  do- 
cuments of  Christianity,  the  biographies 
of  its  Founder,  and  the  early  history  of 
the  Church,  bear  the  stamp  of  political 
quietism.  In  all  disputes  between  autho- 
rity and  liberty  the  traditions  of  Chris- 
tianity are  on  the  side  of  authority. 
Passive  obedience  was  plausibly  preached 


*  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  the 
aristocracy  of  Itome  looked  on  with  an  enormous 
patience  while  a  shameless  Syrian  priest  insulted 
its  gods  and  its  religion. 


by  the  Anglican  clergy  out  of  the  New 
Testament;  when  the  opposite  party 
sought  Scriptural  sanction  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  they  were  swayed  ir- 
resistibly back  upon  the  Old  Testament, 
where  rebellions  and  tyrannicides  may 
be  found  similar  to  those  which  fill  clas- 
sical history.  The  whole  modern  struggle 
for  liberty  has  been  conducted  without 
help  from  the  authoritative  documents 
of  Christianity.  Liberty  has  had  to 
make  its  appeal  to  those  classical  exam- 
ples and  that  literature  which  were  super- 
seded by  Christianity.  In  the  French 
Revolution  men  turned  from  the  New 
Testament  to  Plutarch.  The  former  they 
connected  with  tyranny ;  the  latter  was 
their  text-book  of  liberty.  Plutarch  fur- 
nished them  with  the  teaching  they  re- 
quired for  their  special  purpose,  but  the 
New  Testament  met  all  their  new-bom 
political  ardor  with  a  silence  broken 
only  here  and  there  by  exhortations  to 
submission. 

But  this,  which  has  been  the  weakness* 
of  Christianity  in  recent  times,  was  its 
strength  in  the  first  ages  of  its  existence. 
The  spirit  of  Liberty  and  the  spirit  of 
Nationality  were  once  for  all  dead ;  to 
sit  weeping  by  their  grave  might  for  a 
time  be  a  pious  duty,  but  it  could  not 
continue  always  expedient  or  profitable. 
Yet  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  age  of 
Trajan.  Tacitus  makes  it  his  object  to 
nurse  the  ancient  spirit  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. He  canonizes  the  martyrs  of  the 
Senate — ^Pcetus,  Rusticus,  Helvidius.  He 
studies  to  feel  like  a  senator,  though 
conscious  that  the  dignity  of  that  name 
is  only  traditional.  He  studies  to  feel 
like  a  Roman,  though  alien  blood  is 
everywhere  corrupting  the  purity  of 
race ;  but  he  cannot  prevent  the  corrup- 
tion of  Roman  blood,  nor  check  the  in- 
undating flood  of  foreign  manners.  Plu- 
tarch buries  himself  in  the  past,  and  by 
the  power  of  imagination  re-peoples  with 
its  ancient  heroes  the  depopulated  and 
demoralized  Greece  into  which  he  was 
born.  In  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  to 
read  of  Epaminondas,  Dion,  Timoleon, 
might  be  entertaining  and  elevating,  but 
it  could  not  be  practically  useful,  for  it 
was  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to 
imitate  such  examples.  A  literary  man, 
like  Plutarch,  might  not  keenly  feel  the 
hopeless  contrast  between  the  reality  and 
his  ideal,  but  Tacitus,  in  the  Roman 
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senate,  feels  it,  and  hence  the  cynical 
despair  that  pervades  his  works.  It  was, 
therefore,  the  strength  of  Christianity 
tliat  it  renounced  this  unprofitable  ideal. 
When  it  came  forward,  in  the  age  of  Con- 
stant ine,  to  lead  the  thought  of  the  Em- 
pire, it  presented  a  programme  in  which 
Liberty  and  Nationality  were  omitted. 
A  noble  life  had  before  been  necessarily 
a  fiee  and  public  life,  but  the  New  Testa- 
ment shows  how  virtue  may  live  under 
the  yoke  of  an  absolute  government,  and 
in  a  complete  retirement  from  politics. 
Patriotism  had  been  the  great  nurse  of 
morality  ;  the  froXii  had  been  the  centre 
by  which  human  beings  had  been  held 
together.  Christianity  arose  from  the 
destruction  of  a  nationality,  and  showed 
its  power  principally  in  effacing  national 
distinctions,  and  in  uniting  first  Jew  and 
Gentile,  and  afterwards  Roman  and  Bar- 
barian. Who  can  wonder  at  its  success? 
To  a  universal  empire  it  offered  a  univer- 
sal morality ;  by  limiting  despotism  it 
•relieved  the  people,  and  by  sanctioning 
despotism  it  compensated  the  despot. 

Thus  the  age  was  made  somewhat  hap- 
pier by  receding  further  from  liberty. 
Under  the  Antonines  it  was  fully  consci- 
ous of  its  loss,  and  looked  back  with  re- 
gret ;  but  now  it  had  forgotten  its  loss, 
had  found  for  itself  new  objects,  and  was 
again  looking  forward.  Tyranny  was 
more  cruel,  and  misery  was  more  wide- 
spread, than  in  the  days  of  the  Antoni- 
nes ;  but  it  was  less  felt,  because  the  age 
had  occupations  which  absorbed  it,  and 
was  possessed  with  thoughts  which,  in  a 
measure,  numbed  the  sense  of  pain.  The 
political  languor  of  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines was  not  compensated  by  any  intel- 
lectual or  speculative  activity.  The  old 
ideas  were  still  before  men's  minds,  but 
constantly  becoming  more  obsolete ;  the 
old  creeds  were  still  oflScially  accepted, 
but  with  less  and  less  belief;  the  old 
sacrifices  were  still  performed,  but  with 
less  and  less  devotion.  Seldom,  perhaps, 
has  there  been  a  time  when  ideas  had  so 
little  power  over  a  highly  civilized  com- 
munity. Roman  literature  was  asleep  ; 
a  movement  was  taking  place  in  Greek 
literature,  bat  it  was  of  a  popular  and 
superficial  kind.  The  itinerant  Sophists, 
who  travelled  over  the  Greek  world  at 
this  time  delivering  lectures  or  discour- 
ses, created  perhaps  something  nearer  to 
the  popular  literature  of  our  own  day 


than  was  known  at  any  other  period  of 
antiquity.  But  they  aim  only  at  amuse- 
ment, or  very  moderate  edification ;  and 
the  only  one  of  them  who  has  attained 
permanent  fame,  Lucian,  exhibits  most 
vividly  the  spiritual  emptiness  of  the 
time.  His  dialogues  are  a  universal  sa- 
tire— a  satire  upon  what  men  do,  but 
still  more  upon  what  they  think,  upon 
what  they  profess  to  believe  and  to  vene- 
rate. They  give  a  low  impression  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  age ;  religious  belief, 
except  in  the  lowest  forms  of  supersti- 
tion, they  represent  as  absolutely  dead. 
Lucian  writes  for  and  of  the  people  ;  a 
very  different  writer,  a  writer  much  too 
noble  to  be  a  fair  representative  of  his 
age,  the  Emperor  Aurelius,  still  shows 
us  what  was  going  on  at  the  same  time 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  cultivated.  The 
ancient  gods  have  disappeared  from  his 
creed,  and  no  new  objects  of  worship 
have  taken  their  place.  Piety  remains, 
and  serves  to  him  as  a  kind  of  proof  of 
the  existence  of  its  objects,  but  sometimes 
he  feels  the  proof  insufficient.  Why 
should  I  care  to  live,  he  says,  in  a  world 
void  of  gods  and  void  of  a  Providence  ? 
Pass  over  the  revolutionary  period,  and 
what  a  contrast  ?  We  find  ourselves  in 
an  age  when  ideas,  good  and  bad,  have 
an  overmastering  influence,  and  when, 
in  particular,  the  sense  of  religion  is  more 
universal  and  more  profound  than  it  had 
ever  been  in  the  world  before.  Thoughts, 
reasonings,  controversies,  which  in  the 
age  of  the  Antonines  had  been  but  Ian- 
guid  in  the  schools,  had  now  made  their 
way  into  the  world,  and  lived  with  an 
intense  life.  The  populace,  which  in  the 
age  of  the  Antonines  lies,  as  it  were,  out- 
side the  province  of  history,  having  nei- 
ther opinions  nor  purposes,  which  counts 
in  politics  only  as  something  to  be  fed 
and  to  be  amused,  as  a  reason  for  bring- 
ing corn-fleets  from  Egypt  and  Africa, 
and  for  building  amphitheatres — this  pop- 
ulace, now  in  still  greater  poverty,  and 
falling  into  a  misery  from  which  no  gov- 
ernment coufd  any  longer  relieve  it,  is 
filled  with  vehement  opinions,  ardent  be- 
liefs, disinterested  enthusiasm.  Under 
the  iron  military  rule  human  will  and 
character  begins  to  live  again.  Violent 
passions  surge  again,  party  divisions  re- 
appear, acts  of  free  choice  are  done,  men 
figlit  once  more  for  a  cause,  once  more 
choose  leaders  and  follow  them  faithful- 
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ly,  and  reward  them  with  immortal  fame. 
The  trance  of  human  nature  is  over,  men 
are  again  busy  and  at  work,  in  spite  of 
tyranny  and  misery.  The  sense  of  a 
common  interest  thrills  again  through  a 
vast  mass,  as  it  had  thrilled  through  the 
citizens  of  Rome  in  old  republican  days ; 
but  the  mass  is  now  composed,  not  of 
the  citizens  of  a  single  city,  but  of  the 
population  of  a  world-wide  empire.  Re- 
presentatives of  many  nations  appear  in 
the  great  parliament  at  Nicaea ;  the  lead- 
ers in  the  party  conflict  which  raged 
there  had  their  enthusiastic  followers  in 
every  country  in  which  Roman  camps 
had  ever  been  pitched.  For  the  first 
time  it  might  be  said  that  the  Empire 
was  alive.  Up  to  this  time  the  nations 
t)f  which  it  was  composed  had  been  held 
together  but  by  military  force.  Now  for 
the  first  time  they  thought  and  felt  in 
unison ;  now  they  had  an  organization 
not  imposed  from  without  but  develop- 
ing from  within ;  now  they  had  a  com- 
mon imperial  culture  and  system  of 
philosophy. 

Yet  all  this  vivid  activity,  which  con- 
trasts so  strongly  with  the  languor  of 
the  age  of  the  Antonines,  was  compatible 
with  a  despotism  infinitely  more  absolute 
than  that  of  the  Antonines.  Under  the 
paternal  rule  of  Aurelius  the  people  had 
remained  inert  and  lifeless;  under  the 
afflicting  tyranny  of  Valentinian  they 
lived,  willed,  and  acted  with  spirit  and 
energy.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that, 
as  1  have  said,  the  later  despotism  was 
one  which  secured  itself  by  accepting 
limitations.  Its  subjects  surrendered 
finally  one-half  of  their  liberties  on  con- 
dition of  enjoying  securely  the  other 
half.  For  a  nominal  freedom,  which  was 
in  fact  an  unlimited  slavery,  they  accept- 
ed an  undisguised  but  limited  slavery. 
Human  free-will  made  terms  with  the 
victorious  power  of  government,  and  ac- 
cepted a  fraction,  but  a  secure  fraction, 
of  its  original  possessions.  The  corpo- 
rate life  of  man,  which  hitherto  had  been 
one  and  undivided,  began  now  to  be  re- 
garded as  twofold.  A  distinction  was 
introduced  like  that  which  we  now  re- 
cognize between  political  life  and  social 
life.  In  political  life  despotism  reigned 
with  more  undisputed  title  than  over,  and 
was  more  remorselessly  cruel.  But  from 
social  life  despotism  was  almost  expelled ; 
within  this  not  narrow  domain  a  govern- 


ment was  set  up  which,  whatever  its 
faults,  had  influential  parliaments  and 
popular  magistrates.  The  distinction  was 
drawn  roughly  enough,  and  between  the 
two  authorities  there  was  frequent  border 
war ;  but  the  distinction  was  maintained, 
and  was  no  small  compensation  to  those 
unfortunate  generations,  the  hard-pressed 
garrison  of  the  beleaguered  citadel  of 
civilization. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  a  considerable 
share  of  liberty  was  reconquered  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween .political  and  social  life  was  first 
established,  and  that  human  free-will, 
expelled  from  the  channels  in  which  it 
had  been  accustomed  to  flow,  found  for 
itself  a  new  channel.  But  what  was  the 
force  by  which  this  change  was  effect- 
ed ?  It  was  a  force  which  had  seemed 
almost  dead — the  force  of  Theology. 
During  the  revolutionary  period  tlie 
sceptical  philosophies  lost  their  influence, 
and  so  did  that  system  of  moral  philoso- 
phy which  threw  man  back  upon  himself. 
An  age  of  faith  set  in,  an  age  in  which  a 
large  class  had  found  a  view  of  the  uni- 
verse which  was  satisfying  and  inspiring 
to  them;  and  in  which  even  those  who 
had  not,  acknowledged  the  necessity  of 
finding  such  a  view,  and  endeavored  in 
various  ways  to  do  so.  A  Theology  was 
the  necessity  of  this  age :  those  who  had 
not  got  one  wished  for  one ;  those  who. 
rejected  the  most  powerful  and  satisfy- 
ing theology  had  recourse  to  less  satisfy- 
ing systems,  and  to  spasmodic  revivals 
of  systems  that  were  extinct.  Outside 
the  Christian  Church,  as  well  as  within 
it,  Theology  was  everywhere.  In  the 
time  of  the  Antonines  the  most  conspic- 
uous fact,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  decline 
of  old  beliefs.  Doubtless  the  routine  of 
rustic  superstition  went  on  as  in  earlier 
times ;  nor  did  philosophers  speak  gen- 
erally with  Lucian's  contempt  of  the 
ancient  gods.  Plutarch  has  an  explana- 
tion of  them  which  warrants  a  sort  of 
belief,  but  this  explanation  is  evidently  a 
concession  to  conservative  feeling.  The 
Gods  are  venerated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Senate,  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  the 
past  and  on  the  condition  of  doing  noth- 
mg.  The  exceptions  to  this,  such  as 
Apollonius,  who  had  a  more  positive 
religious  feeling,  were  in  the  earlier  age 
only  numerous  enough  to  show  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Pagan  revival.    Duiing  the 
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revolutionary  period  this  revival  took 
place.  The  philosophers  passed  to  theo- 
logy over  the  bridge  of  Platonism.  The 
close  juxtaposition  into  which  the  differ- 
ent systems  of  religion  prevailing  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  had  been 
brought,  revealed  certain  features  com- 
mon to  all.  The  revivalists  fastened 
upon  these  common  features,  and  Pa- 
ganism in  its  last  age  returned  to  what 
was  perhaps  its  earliest  form,  and  be- 
came Sun-worship. 

This  movement  was  spasmodic.  The 
zeal  of  Julian,  Porphyry,  and  others  of 
that  school,  was  not  inspired  by  a  belief, 
but  by  the  wish  for  a  belief.  The  influ- 
ence moves  in  the  wrong  direction ;  it 
passes  not  from  the  belief  to  the  men, 
but  from  the  men  to  the  belief.  Their 
religion  does  not  reanimate  them,  but 
they  reanimate  their  religion.  As  a 
proof,  however,  of  the  need  felt  in  that 
age  for  a  religion,  it  is  all  the  more  strik- 
ing. It  was  not  by  these  Neo-Platonists 
and  Neo-Pagans  that  that  revival  of 
human  freedom  and  human  activity  of 
which  I  have  spoken  was  produced,  but 
the  revival  of  Paganism  shows  more 
clearly  than  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity the  steady  set  of  men's  minds  and 
feelings  in  that  age  towards  religion. 
The  picture  I  have  given  of  the  late  Em- 
pire may  suggest  to  us  two  among  the 
many  causes  of  this  phenomenon. 

First,  then,  the  age  was  religious,  be- 
cause it  was  an  age  of  servitude.  Reli- 
gious feeling  is  generally  strong  in  pro- 
portion to  the  sense  of  weakness  and 
helplessness.  It  is  when  man's  own  re- 
sources fail  that  he  looks  roost  anxiously 
to  find  a  friend  in  the  universe.  Reli- 
gion is  man's  consolation  in  the  presence 
of  a  necessity  which  he  cannot  resist,  his 
refuge  when  he  is  deserted  by  his  own 
power,  or  energy,  or  ingenuity.  Ne- 
groes are  religious,  the  primitive  races 
in  the  presence  of  natural  phenomena 
which  they  could  not  calculate  or  resist 
were  intensely  religious;  women,  in 
their  dependence,  are  more  religious 
than  men;  Orientals  under  despotic 
governments  are  more  religious  than 
the  nations  of  the  West.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  time  of  great  advance  in  power, 
whether  scientific  power  over  Nature,  or 
the  power  to  avert  evils,  given  by  wealth 
and  prosperity,  is  commonly  a  time  of 
decline  in  religious  feeling,  until  man's 


wants,  ever  growing  with  his  acquisi- 
tions, strike  again  against  the  impassable 
boundary.  The  age  when  Europeans 
became  as  subject  and  as  helpless  as 
Onentals  naturally  made  them  also  as 
religions  as  Orientals. 

Secondly,  the  Empire  was  made  reli- 
gious by  vast  calamities  and  miseries. 
It  was  during  the  revolutionary  period 
that  it  took  the  religious  stamp,  and 
that,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  was  the  age 
of  the  Plague  and  also  of  unparalleled 
political  disasters.  In  the  presence  of 
such  evils,  there  was  no  choice  but 
between  religion  and  stoical  apathy. 
The  effect  of  the  Plague  is  visible  m  the 
traces  at  this  time  of  a  revival  of  the 
worship  of  ^sculapius.  Men  cried  to 
any  deity  that  might  be  able  to  aid,  and 
renounced  the  scepticism  that  left  them 
helpless  in  their  utmost  need.  And  as 
the  weather  did  not  clear,  as  plague 
followed  plague  through  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, and  when  this  evil  was  removed 
the  fiscus  and  the  barbarian  afflicted 
society  almost  as  heavily,  men  must 
have  come  to  consider  existence  itself  an 
evil,  had  not  religion  held  before  their 
eyes  a  future  state.  Those  whose  whole 
lives  were  spent  in  watching  decay  and 
dissolution,  who  were  borne  upon  a 
steadfast  backward  cuiTent,  who  were 
familiar  with  the  dwindling  of  popula- 
tion, the  disappearance  of  wealth,  the 
fall  of  noble  mstitutions,  the  degrada- 
tion of  manners  and  culture,  could  not 
have  been  reconciled  to  life  by  any  plain 
view  of  things,  by  any  sober  calcula- 
tions. They  could  only  repair  such 
losses  and  relieve  such  beggary  out  of 
the  inexhaustible  treasury  of  hope  and 
faith.  It  was  well  that,  in  their  painful 
search  after  objects  of  worship  and  after 
supernatural  protection,  men  were  not 
finally  driven  back  upon  the  outworn 
imaginations  of  mythology.  Those 
imaginations  had  been  lovely  in  their 
spring-time,  in  the  days  of  Homer  or 
jEschylus,  but  it  was  late  autumn  with 
them  now ;  they  were  wholesome  no 
longer.  There  is  nothing  more  pesti- 
lential in  the  social  atmosphere  than  the 
exhalations  of  stale  poetry.  It  was  also 
well  that  they  found  in  the  end  some- 
thing better  than  that  Sun-worship 
which  was  gradually  evolved  out  of  the 
comparison  of  religions.  This  worship, 
indeed,  was  far  from  being  utterly  hoi- 
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low  or  spasmodic,  but  men  could  no 
longer  be  content  witb  the  most  daz- 
zling material  glory.  "Two  things  fill 
me  with  wonder,"  said  Kant,  "the 
starry  heaven  without,  and  the  moral 
principle  within."  It  was  these  two 
awful  things  that  contended  for  empire 
over  the  hearts  of  men  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury.  The  invisible  Deity  vanquished 
the  visible  one.  There  was  superstition 
on  both  sides,  and  a  Claudian  might 
fancy  that  to  worship  beauty  in  Proser- 
pina was  as  ennobling  as  to  worship  cor- 
ruption in  the  ashes  of  Peter  and  Paul. 
But  it  was  not  corruption  that  was  wor- 
shipped at  the  shrines  of  the  martyrs, 
but  a  higher  thing  than  beauty — moral 
goodness. 

It  was  because  in  that  revolutionary 
period,  that  great  chasm  between  the 
Old  World  and  the  New,  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  which  I  hope  I  have  now 
made  clear  to  you,  the  Boman  Empire, 


searching  eagerly  to  find  a  religion,  dis- 
covered in  its  bosom  a  worship  which 
had  the  two  things  which  the  age  de- 
manded— a  supernatural  character,  and 
an  ideal  of  moral  goodness ;  and  it  was 
in  a  secondary  decree  because  that  ideal 
was  of  a  type  suitinej  tl^o  age,  presenting 
virtue  in  the  social  sphere  which  was 
still  open  to  it,  and  not  in  the  political 
from  which  it  was  now  excluded:  it 
was  for  these  reasons  that  when  in  the 
later  period  all  the  liberty  which  had 
still  Hngered  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines 
disappeared,  when  Asiatic  sultanism  was 
set  up  and  all  public  functions  fell  into 
the  hands  of  military  officials,  when 
tyranny  was  most  oppressive  and  search- 
ing, when  human  Mfe  was  cramped  and 
stunted  to  the  utmost,  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom was  able  to  assert  itself  in  a  form 
hitherto  undreamed  of,  and  when  expell- 
ed from  the  State  to  reappear  in  the 
Church. 


•  »»■ 


Dublin  Uniyerslty  Magazine. 
A  SET  OF  NATIONAL  FRENCH  NOVELS  (THE  ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN  NOVELS).* 


The  study  of  French  literature  is,  no 
doubt,  a  good  corrective  of  insular  nar- 
rowness ;  and  yet,  for  a  great  many  of 
us,  the  equivocal  character  of  French 
novels  has  quite  made  that  branch  of 
literature  at  any  rate  something  to  be 
eschewed  and  abhorred. 

The  notion  that  a  French  novel  must 
be  improper — a  notion  which  any  work 
of  Emile  Souvestre,  to  mention  only  one 
instance,  should  be  enough  to  dispel — 
tells  with  many  people  against  French 
literature  in  general ;  what  is  the  use  of 
finding  out  the  views  respecting  art  or 
criticism  or  the  philosophy  of  history, 
held  by  jnen  among  whom  Paul  F6val 
and  the  younger  Dumas  are  representa- 
tive names?    It  is  not  our  business  to 


*  (1).  Romans  Nationaux  Illustres.  Paria : 
Hetael,  1867-9:— 1.  "Histoire  d*un  Paysan," 
1789.  Par  Erckmann-Chatrian.  2.  "Madame 
Tb6rese,  ou  es  Volontairea,  de  1792."  3.  "Hia- 
toire  d'un  Consent  de  1813."  4.  "  L'Invasion  en 
1814."  6.  "Waterloo,  suite  d'un  Conscrit."  6. 
**La  Guerre/'  drame  en  5  actes.  7.  "Le  Blocus 
de  Phalsbourg."  8.  "Histoire  d*un  Homme  du 
People." 

(2).  Conteset  Roman  Populaires: — 1.  "L'Ami 
Fritz,"  par  Chatrian.    2.  *'  Le  Juif  Polonaip,"  Ac. 


defend  the  literature  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire; we  cannot  help  being  startled 
when  a  grave  periodical  like  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  publishes  fortnight 
after  fortnight  a  story  like  "M.  de 
Camors ;"  but  we  must  protest  against 
the  impure  novels  of  the  day  being  taken 
as  the  national  literature  par  excellence. 
Nobody  in  England  thinks  of  enthroning 
Miss  Braddon,  or  the  writer  of  the  last 
thrilling  romance  in  JBow  Sella  or  the 
Young  EnglishmarCs  Magazine  among 
the  Uite  of  English  writers.  Their 
books  are  found  on  every  railway-stall 
at  home,  just  as  their  yellow-covered 
congeners  are  in  France;  but  for  all 
that,  no  one  classes  the  authors  among 
the  lords  of  thought  who  really  do  some- 
thing towards  shaping  the  minds  of 
their  contemporaries.  We  regret  their 
popularity,  but  we  are  tolerably  con- 
vinced that  their  influence  is  often  over- 
rated. It  is  the  same,  Frenchmen  tell 
us,  with  what  is  technically  described  as 
"the  French  novel;"  its  abundance  is, 
indeed,  a  sign  of  the  times;  but  it  is 
much  more  an  effect  than  a  cause.  Its 
power,  except  over  a  very  limited  class, 
18  small  indeed.   It  certainly  cannot  pre. 
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tend  to  be  the  most  approved  vehicle  of 
French  thought ;  it  is  not  even,  just  now, 
the  most  popular  form  of  novel  litera- 
ture. That  place  must  be  assigned  to 
the  very  remarkable  set  of  works  which 
we  have  named  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper. 

Perhaps  it  is  our  English  impatience 
of  novels  with  a  purpose  which  has 
made  us  always  too  ready  to  judge  our 
neighbors  by  those  of  their  novels  of 
which  the  purpose  is  only  to  amuse. 
This  impatience  is  felt  just  as  much  in 
the  case  of  our  own  writers:  Dickens 
was  able  to  take  liberties  with  his  read-, 
ers  which  few  authors  would  dare  to 
attempt;  but  Dickens  lost  favor  with 
many  when  he  began  to  make  his  attacks 
on  public  offices,  on  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, on  the  Marriage  Laws,  and  so 
forth.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand, 
since  the  time  of  "the  Grand  Cyrus," 
have  scarcely  ever  been  without  some 
novel  with  a  purpose,  the  effect  of  which, 
social  or  political,  has  often  been  very 
great.  We  need  only  mention  "  Emile," 
and,  in  more  modern  times,  those  "Mys- 
teres  de  Paris  "  which  were  said  to  have 
contributed  their  share  towards  upset- 
ting the  monarchy  of  July.  M.  About's 
novels,  again,  all  have  a  very  evident 
purpose ;  his  «  Tolla  "  is  just  his  "  Ques- 
tion Romaine"  put  into  a  foi-m  more 
attractive  for  the  general  reader,  if  he 
wants  to  show  the  advantages  of  large 
farms,  and  to  illustrate  the  axiom  which 
he  propounds  so  confidently  in  "  Le  Pro- 
gr^s"  that  the  age  of  retail  dealing 
and  retail  farming  and  retail  everything 
IS  past  and  gone,  he  gives  us  a  brilliant 
novel,  racy  and  incisive  in  style,  but 
marred  for  the  English  reader  by  an 
overdose  of  clever  special  pleading.  If 
he  even  wants  to  show  what  Govern- 
ment has  done  towards  keeping  back  the 
encroaching  sands  in  the  Zandes,  and 
what  proprietors  might  do  if  they  would 
mutate  the  example  of  Goveniment, 
he  writes  not  a  dry  pamphlet,  but 
"  Maitre-Pierre,"  a  lively  story  about  a 
native  of  the  Lanides,  who  seems  far 
more  like  the  "Pathfinder"  in  Penni- 
more  Cooper  than  like  an  ordinary 
Frenchman.  In  "Ahmed  le  Fellah," 
M.  About's  latest  work,  the  story  is 
just  an  excuse  for  saying  what  the 
author  thinks  about  Egypt  and  oriental 
governments  in  their  relation  to  western 


powers.  This  novel,  by  the  way,  has 
been  (during  its  appearance  in  the  Ilevue) 
a  perfect  mine  of  wealth  to  the  PaJl 
Mall  Gazette,  which  has  not  scrupled  to 
take,  from  time  to  time,  M.  About's 
views  as  to  the  evils  of  the  consular  sys- 
tem, and  as  to  the  intense  folly  of  dis- 
couraging native  industry  and  buying 
up  second-rate  European  rubbish,  and 
which,  wi-iting  Turkey  for  Egypt,  has 
coolly  put  forth  these  views  as  its  own. 
Nor  are  the  novels  of  Erckmann-ChS,- 
trian  without  a  very  definite  purpose,  a 
purpose  in  which  the  grumblers  at  the 
present  dynasty  of  course  find  the  secret 
of  their  immense  success.  Where  men 
like  M.  About,  or  the  brilliant  Victor 
Cherbuliez,  to  our  mind  the  best  master 
of  the  lighter  style  of  French  writing, 
have  their  tens,  the  pair  of  novelists  who 
are  writing  what  may  almost  be  called 
the  French  "  Waveiiey,"  can  count  their 
thousands  of  readers.  Besides  HetzePs 
Edition,  and  that  put  forth  in  Belgium, 
all  the  works  which  we  have  named 
have  appeared  in  penny  numbers,  illus- 
trated— and  very  well  illustrated  too 
— by  Schuler,  Benet,  and  that  remarka- 
ble wood-engraver,  Riou.  Some  of  them 
have  been  translated  into  English  in  our 
cheap  weekly  magazines.  They  have 
been  introduced  as  class  books  into 
English  schools.  In  fact,  since  "  Waver- 
ley  "  there  has  been  no  instance  of  such  a 
decided  success.  Victor  Hugo's  "  Mis6- 
rables,"  also  a  novel  with  a  purpose,  was 
carefully  analyzed  in  half  a  dozen  English 
reviews;  so  were  the  sensational  pro- 
ductions of  the  Abbe  *  *  *^  which 
certainly  added  but  little  to  the  old 
controversies  involved  in  the  question 
of  Roman  Catholicism  veraits  Christian- 
ity. But  the  praise  of  ErckmannCha- 
trian  is  not  only  in  the  Times,  which  has 
more  than  once  devoted  several  columns 
to  a  review  of  some  novel  of  the  series, 
but  in  works  less  magnificent  indeed  but 
far  more  popular  than  the  Thunderer, 
We  have  already  mentioned  how  largely 
the  "Romans  Nationaux"  are  reaa  in 
France.  No  doubt  their  republican 
flavor,  and  their  hard  hits  at  Napoleon 
and  Napoleonism,  partly  account  for 
this ;  but  a  great  deal  is  due  to  their 
own  intrinsic  merits. 

They  deal  with  what  to  every  one,  and 
to  Frenchmen  especially,  is  the  most 
interesting  period  of  French  history,  and 
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they  treat  it  in  a  way  which  to  the 
reader  of  most  historical  romances  is 
inexpressibly  refreshing.-  The  characters 
in  these  novels  are  not  merely  lay-figures, 
just  used  to  fill  up  gaps  between  sensa- 
tional scense ;  they  are  living  men  and 
women,  who  tell  us  how  they  felt  while 
the  whole  order  of  things  was  changing, 
and  while  Europe  was  the  scene  of  per- 
haps the  most  wonderful  series  of  events 
which  it  has  ever  witnessed.  How  did 
the  people  feel  these  things?  What 
was  the  effect  of  all  this  overthrowing  of 
dynasties,  all  this  breaking  up  of  old 
traditions,  all  this  winning  and  losing 
battles,  on  the  average  peasant,  and 
country-townsman,  and  private  soldier  ? 
We  all  know  more  or  less  about  the 
events  themselves.  M.  Thiers's  books, 
in  every  way  the  opposite  of  those 
before  us,  may  be  called  the  "  Romance 
of  the  Period;"  while  the  "Romans 
Nationaux"  contain  its  commonplace, 
and  therefore  (as  it  so  often  happens)  a 
great  deal  of  its  true  pathos.  Undoubt- 
edly of  the  two  ways  of  writing  histori- 
cal novels,  the  latter  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory; we  believe  MM.  Erckmann- 
Chatrian.  The  names  of  their  characters 
are  fictitious,  but  they  do  and  say  just 
what  we  are  sure  people  must  have  done 
and  said  at  the  tmie  of  which  they  are 
writing.  The  Thiers's  school,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  us  real  names,  but 
draws  on  its  imagination  for  the  details. 
The  best  way,  however,  of  interesting 
those  who  have  not  yet  made  acquaint- 
ance with  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian 
and  their  delightful  books,  is  to  say 
something  about  the  story  of  each, 
making  such  remarks,  as  we  go  along, 
as  the  plot  or  the  working-out  may 
suggest. 

The  "  Histoire  d'un  Pavsan  "  is  a  work 
apart,  not  one  of  a  series  like  "  Le  Con- 
sent," "  Le  Blocus,"  and  "  Waterloo," 
through  which  run  the  same  names  of 
persons  and  places  according  to  the  plan 
adopted  with  such  good  effect  by  Thack- 
eray. It  breaks  on,  after  describing  the 
grand  meeting  of  the  tiersMat  in  June, 
1789,  with  the  promise  that  by-and-by, 
"  when  I've  had  time  to  gather  up  my 
reminiscences,"  you  shall  have  some- 
thing about  the  battles  in  the  streets, 
the  emigration,  the  reign  of  terror,  and 
all  the  other  grand  and  terrible  things 
which  went  on  during  the  early  years 


of  the  republic.  This  promise  has  not 
been  redeemed.  The  writers  pass  at  one 
bound  from  1789  to  1792 — from  the 
States-General  to  the  levee  en  masse ; 
and,  while  describing  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  war  in  which  the  Prussians 
were  driven  out  of  the  <;ountry,  it  passes 
very  lightly  indeed  over  the  horrors  of 
the  guillotine.  Just  once  we  are  told, 
in  Madame  Therese,  the  list  of  execu- 
tions was  unhappily  a  long  one,  but  that 
is  all  the  comment  on  those  sad  scenes  of 
bloodshed  and  frenzied  cruelty  which 
mar  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  nation 
rising  as  one  man,  and  pushing  on,  under 
leaders  who  have  to  learn  the  art  of  war 
as  they  go  along,  to  expel  the  invaders. 
In  the  "  Histoire  d'un  Paysan  "  the  story 
is  very  slight ;  the  main  interest  consists 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  wretched  state 
of  the  French  peasantry  under  the  old 
rigime^  and  of  the  grand  awakening 
which  seemed  to  come  all  of  a  sudden 
when  the  king  determined  on  summon- 
ing the  States-General. 
l|P?he  hero,  Michel  Bastien,  is  the 
son  of  a  poor  farm  laboi'er  with  a  large 
family  and  debts  into  the  bargain. 
He  contrasts,  with  pardonable  pride, 
his  present  comfortable  condition,  his 
farm,  his  good  grass  land,  his  fine 
Swiss  cows,  and  his  twelve  big  plough- 
oxen,  his  grandchildren,  too,  some  of 
them  well  married,  the  others  in  a  fair 
way  of  rising  in  the  world,  and,  above 
all,  the  land,  which  is  his  own,  with  the 
wretched  hovel  where  he  was  bom,  and 
where  he  and  his  brothers  and  sisters 
used  to  shiver  amid  the  stifling  smoke, 
while  father  and  mother,  work  as  hard 
as  they  would,  could  barely  get  them 
beans  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  All  these  details  about  the 
good  old  timey  the  story  of  the  taxation, 
the  gabelle,  the  corvees^  the  duty-fo  wls,[the 
duty-eggs,  the  tithes,  great  and  small, 
the  tolls  at  fairs  and  on  highways ;  the 
misery  which  forced  three-quarters  of 
the  villagers  to  take  to  begging  every 
winter,  therein  trying  to  compete  with 
the  Capuchins  and  other  friars — all  this 
is  told  at  length,  and  in  a  clearer  way 
than  it  has  ever  been  put  before  (except 
in  "  Carlyle's  Revolution "),  in  order  to 
show  that  the  Revolution  was  necessary. 
"But  for  '89"  (says  old  Michel)  "I 
should  be  what  my  fathers  were  before 
me,  the  slave  of  lord  and  convent ;  and 
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yet  the  sons  of  these  people  who  owe 
everything  to  '89  are  actually  found 
writing  in  their  rascally  newspapers  that 
the  Revolution  ruined  society,  that  we 
were  much  better  and  much  happier  be- 
fore it.  I  can't  read  such  stuff  without 
trembling  all  over  with  rage.  My  boy 
who  is  going  to  be  a  doctor  says, '  Never 
mind,  grandfather,  they're  paid  for  it. 
poor  wretches';  that's  how  they  live;' 
but  I  can't  help  minding.  Why,  from 
'92  to  '99  we  killed  folks  by  dozens  who 
were  a  thousand  better  than  they — aris- 
tocrats, emigres,  Condi's  men,  fine  brave 
fellows ;  and  these  crawling  things  be- 
tray the  cause  that  made  tneir  fathers 
men  instead  of  beasts  of  burden,  just 
that  they  may  fill  their  own  greedy  bel- 
lies. Faugh,  if  my  wife  didn't  keep  the 
newspapers  pretty  well  out  of  my  way 
I'm  sure  I  should  have  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 
And  then  to  hear  rich  people  declaim 
against  the  Revolution,  when  I  know 
that  their  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers were  many  a  time  whipped  on 
market  days  for  pulling  up  a  carrot  (ULa 
turnip  when  they  had  nothing  else  To 
eat — why  I  hardly  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  to  grind  my  teeth  at  them." 

Michel's  village  is  close  to  Mittel- 
bronn  near  Phalsbourg  and  Saverne — 
one  of  the  cluster  of  villages  to  which 
most  of  the  people  in  all  these  novels  be- 
long ;  it  is  the  borderland,  and  has  many 
of  the  usual  border  peculiarities.  The 
people  are  a  fine  hardy  race ;  statistics 
tell  us  that  they  are  to  the  French  army 
what  the  Irish  are  (or  were)  to  the  army 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  more  than  half 
the  substitutes  are  Alsace  or  Lorraine 
men.  They  talk  two  languages,  and  are 
quite  at  home  when  can^aigning  carries 
them  across  into  the  Fatherland.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  thoroughly 
French  in  feeling,  fight  like  lions  when- 
ever the  frontier  is  to  be  defended,  hate 
seigneurs  and  seignorial  rights  with  a 
good  hearty  hatred,  and,  above  all,  de- 
light in  the  change  which  has  made  every 
one  an  owner  of  his  own  little  patch  of 
ground.  This  last,  however,  if  a  French, 
is  by  no  means  a  Celtic  characteristic. 
A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  talked 
and  written  about  the  Irishman  longing 
to  be  a  landed  proprietor — one  thing  is 
certain,  in  the  most  Celtic  parts  of  France 
the  subdivision  is  far  less  than  it  is  in 
the  northeast ;  while  in  Baden,  and  else- 


where beyond  the  frontier  it  is  carried 
further  than  in  any  part  of  France. 
Nearness  to  Germany,  again,  has  not 
thrown  any  haze  of  sentiment  over 
MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian's  books ;  they 
are  novels  of  action,  not  of  sentiment. 
The  little  touches  which  bring  out  the 
toiU  ensemble  of  a  room  or  of  a  building, 
are  French — ^Dickens  made  this  style 
fashionable  among  us ;  but  in  Dickens's 
imitators,  at  any  rate,  it  is  often  labored 
and  wearisome ;  in  the  novels  before  us 
it  is  perfectly  natural  —  persons  and 
scenes  are  finished  off  with  photographic 
minuteness ;  yet  so  admirably  is  the  work 
done  that  there  is  no  stiffness,  no  artifi- 
cialness,  perceptible  even  in  the  fullest 
descriptions.  The  difference  between  a 
French  and  a  German  novel  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  any  of  this  series  with 
"A  Mecklenburger's  Recollections  of  the 
War  of  1813,"  published  in  Low  Dutch, 
and  recently  translated  into  the  German 
of  ordinary  literature.  But^we  must 
return  to  this  point  by-and-by;  let  us 
now  see  a  little  more  of  Michel  Bastien. 
He  begins  by  telling  us  how  all  these 
little  villages  round  Phalsbourg  came 
into  being.  Towards  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  George-John,  Count  Pala- 
tine and  Duke  of  Bavaria,  thought  his 
forest-land  might  as  well  be  turned  to 
account;  so  he  made  grand  offers  to 
any  one  who  liked  to  colonize,  and  got 
together  a  lot  of  people,  mostly  Luthe- 
rans, whom,  as  soon  as  they  were  com- 
fortably settled,  he  sold,  lands  and  all, 
for  400,000  florins  to  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine. George-John  had  based  his  col- 
ony on  |>erfect  toleration  ;  but  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  who  had  made  no  promises, 
at  once  sent  his  Privy  Councillor  "  to 
charitably  exhort  his  citizens  of  Phals- 
bourg to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith," 
with  the  alternative  of  losing  all  their 
property  and  being  put  across  the  fron- 
tier in  case  they  dechned  to  do  so.  The 
Duke,  too,  set  up  his  gallows,  appointed 
his  provost  with  power  of  life  and  death, 
and  with  authority  to  torture  prisoners 
if  he  judged  it  rignt  so  to  do.  He  fixed 
tolls  so  high  that  the  trade  of  the  dis- 
trict was  crippled ;  he  put  taxes  not  only 
on  every  necessary  and  luxury,  but  also 
on  every  dealing  between  man  and  man — 
if  you  sold  or  bought  you  had  to  pay ; 
if  you  measured  your  wheat,  or  brewed 
your  beer,  or  even  baked  a  batch   of 
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bread,  or  tied  up  your  wool  packs,  you 
were  taxed.  All  this  seemed  as  bad  as 
it  could  be ;  but  things  got  still  worse 
when,  at  the  death  of  Stanislaus,  Lor- 
raine was  united  to  France ;  for  then  all 
the  King's  taxes  had  to  be  paid  as  well 
as  those  due  to  the  Duke  ;  and  the 
King's  twentieth,  levied  only  on  the 
peasants,  and  paid  on  the  net  produce  of 
the  land,  seemed  the  hardest  to  bear  of 
them  all.  It  is  a  gloomy  picture ;  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  overcharged,  however 
dark  may  be  the  colors  employed, 
Michelet,  in  his  "  Siecle  de  Louis  XV." 
has  painted  it  in  his  Turneresque  way ; 
Arthur  Young,  long  ago,  let  England 
into  the  secret  of  the  miserable  state  of 
the  French  peasantry.  And  yet  there 
were  some  brighter  features  even  in 
such  a  society  as  that — as  Mr,  J,  M. 
Bridges,  in  his  "  France  under  Richelieu 
and  Colbert,"  has  well  shown,  the  vil- 
lagers, from  the  very  fact  of  their  being 
letl  to  themselves,  had  preserved  some- 
thing like  self-government — poor  as  they 
were,  they  had  not  sunk  to  the  abso- 
lutely dependent  position  of  the  English 
laborer. 

One  marked  feature  of  the  good  old 
time  was  the  wretched  state  of  the 
soldiery;  while  the  officers  were  going 
flirting  and  parading  about  Phalsbourg, 
the  men,  in  threadbare  coats  which  hung 
about  their  heels,  were  literally  starving ; 
"they  had  no  pay,  and  the  people  on 
'  whom  they  were  billeted  used  to  go 
round  begging  broken  meat  for  them. 
Yet  these  men  would  have  cut  down 
their  own  fathers  and  mothers  and 
burned  their  villages  at  the  bidding  of 
their  officers :  once  in  the  regiment  they 
forgot  home  and  everything  belonging 
to  it."  Discharged  soldiers  had  no  pen- 
sion, nothing  but  a  license  to  beg.  The 
clever  fellows  used  to  fix  themselves  in 
some  tavern  and  try  to  decoy  young  lads 
to  enlist ;  the  bolder  spirits  took  to  the 
road,  and  dozens  of  them  were  hanged 
every  winter  for  highway  robbery. 
Worse  than  the  soldiers  were  the  beg- 
ging friars.  In  one  diocese  there  were 
sixteen  chapters,  twenty-eight  abbeys, 
thirty-six  priories,  forty-seven  monas- 
teries, and  nineteen  nunneries ;  and, 
instead  of  feeding  the  poor,  the  Capu- 
chins and  such-like  privileged  beggars 
took  the  alms  which  might  have  sup- 
ported the  really  indigent,  and  appealed 


to  the  civil  power  to  have  "  mendicity 
suppressed,"  whenever  they  found  the 
peasants  attempting  to  do  a  little  beg- 
ging for  themselves.  The  picture  of 
the  frlre  qvMeur^  big,  strapping  fellow, 
to  whom  nothing  comes  amiss,  not  even 
the  crust  of  black-bread  which  he  half 
bullies,  half  coaxes  out  of  the  poor  man's 
wife,  is  admirably  drawn.  This  is  the 
man  who  denounces  the  potato  as  an 
invention  of  Satan,  when  a  clever  book- 
hawker  brings  a  little  seed  across  from 
Hanover,  "I've  seen  these  fellows  going 
along  in  gangs,  every  one  of  them  as 
strong  as  an  ox.  How  could  the  poor 
learn  self-respect  when  they  saw  these 
holy  men  stretch  out  their  hand  and 
make  their  bow  for  a  brass  farthing? 
We  have  too  many  of  them  in  the  coun- 
try still;  but  they  never  get  anything 
out  of  me.  My  orders  are  to  bring  them 
straight  into  the  kitchen,  where  they're 
sure  to  smell  something  good.  Then 
my  man  offers  them  the  handle  of  a 
shovel  or  a  pickaxe,  and  says,  ^  You  can 
go  and  take  a  turn  at  such  and  such  a 
job  before  you  get  your  dinner;'  but 
I  never  knew  any  of  them  do  a  stroke 
of  work.  They  walk  off  indignant,  and 
I  meet  them  on  the  threshold  and  gnn 
as  I  wish  them  good  morning." 

Clearly  the  old  peasant  does  not  forget 
old  scores.    He  cannot  get  over  the  time 
when  the  abbey  had  its  troupeau  apart^ 
the  right,  that  is,  of  sending  its  beasts 
into  the  common  pastures  an  hour  before 
those  of  simple  laymen,  so  as  to  cat  off 
the  freshest  grass  and  leave  the  peasants' 
cattle  only  the  refuse,  and  when  all  the 
corn-fields  were  filled  with  abbey  fruit- 
trees,,  let  out  to  people  who  came  in 
trampling  over  the  wheat  without  even 
asking  leave.    He  remembers,  too,  the 
heap  of  dry  leaves  which  was  his  bed, 
and  the  lamp  with  its  scanty  supply  of 
beech-nut  oil,  which  the  mother  used  to 
put  out  on   moonlight   nights,  leaving 
the  father  to  go  on   with  his  basket- 
making  as  best  he  could.    The  winters, 
he  is  sure,  were  much  colder  then  than 
they  are  now.    The  snow  lasted  on  till 
April.     And  this,  too,  was  the  fault  of 
the  noblesse  and  the  monks.    Their  huge 
forests  and  their  numberless  ponds  kept 
the   air  damp  and  cold;    whereas  now 
the  land  has  been  cleared  and  opened 
out,  and  even  drained  in  most  places,  so 
that  we  very  seldom  get  the  old  weather 
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nowadays.  It  never  occurs  to  Michel, 
perhaps  not  even  to  our  authors,  that 
a  good  deal  too  much  has  been  done 
in  many  parts  of  France  in  the  way  of 
clearing ;  and  that,  if  the  climate  is 
milder,  floods  and  droughts  are  more 
frequent,  and  the  need  of  replanting  is 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  French 
government  as  quite  much  as  forest 
conservancy  is  forcing  itself  on  the  at- 
tention of  our  Government  in  India. 
The  huge  forests  bred  vast  numbers  of 
wolves,  and  many  a  night,  Michel  tells 
us,  he  has  Iain  awake  on  his  heap  of 
leaves  listening  to  a  pack  attacking  a 
stable.  "They  kept  leaping  eight  and 
ten  feet  against  the  dormer  windows  and 
falling  back  into  the  snow ;  then  all  at 
once  two  or  three  wild  cries  would  be 
heard — they  had  got  hold  of  a  dog  and 
were  rushing  down  the  village  street  to 
go  and  eat  him  under  the  rocks."  With 
such  a  training  Michel  was  pretty  sure 
not  to  forget,  and  he  assuredly  does  not 
forgive,  the  system  under  which  he  grew 
up.  •His  stoiy  is  simple  enough.  As 
soon  as  he  is  able  to  work  his  godfather, 
blacksmith  and  innkeeper  at  the  next 
village,  takes  him  off  his  father's  hands. 
With  him  he  learns  not  only  his  crafl, 
but  a  great  deal  of  "  life  "  of  all  kinds. 
"  How  could  I  help  it  when  all  sorts  of 
people  kept  stopping  at  the  inn  arid 
talking  of  all  sorts  of  things.  If  I've 
made  a  few  good  bargains  in  wheat  and 
in  stock  since,  it  is  because  I  listened 
when  a  boy  to  the  discussions  between 
the  farmers  while  we  were  shoeing  their 
horses  or  mending  the  tires  of  their 
wheels."  Mattre  tfean,  the  godfather,  is 
a  burly,  clear-headed  man,  always  grum- 
bling about  the  taxes  and  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  Government,  and  fond  of 
saying,  as  he  hammers  away  at  some  extra 
hard  job,  "  Come,  come,  it's  no  good 
shirking;  we've  got  to  pay  Soubise's 
pension.  Ho  lost  us  Rossbach,  and 
that  is  why  our  good  King  gave  him 
so  much  a  year."  Marie  Antoinette, 
too,  gets  plenty  of  blame  for  her  expen- 
sive ways,  which  are  compared  with 
those  of  some  village  good-wife,  who, 
wanting  to  play  the  grand  lady,  brought 
husband  and  family  to  ruin ;  "and  now 
Clausse  is  off  to  the  galleys  for  life,  and 
Madame  Clausse  is  going  about  the 
country  with  the  Chevalier  d'Oze  of 
the  Royal  AUemand."      Nothing  but 


politics,  indeed,  was  talked  in  the  kit- 
chen of  the  "Three  Pigeons"  when 
work  was  over  and  Maitre  Jean  came 
in  to  sup  with  his  two  apprentices. 
And  yet,  how  different  from  an  English 
ale-house.  If  any  stranger  was  there, 
the  talk  was  put  off  till  he  had  gone. 
If  Maitre  Jean  lifted  up  his  voice  in 
indignation  at  the  rogues  who  were 
ruining  the  nation,  his  wife.  Dame 
Catherine,  would  give  him  a  look,  and 
would  get  up  and  fasten  the  shutters 
for  fear  eavesdroppers  might  be  hang- 
ing about.  The  village  politician  of 
the  British  type,  noisy  and  violently 
seditious  as  far  as  words  go,  was  un- 
known in  Mittelbronn.  Yet  everybody, 
except  the  Government  officials,  and  the 
nobles,  and  a  few  weak-headed  people 
like  Maitre  Jean's  older  apprentiQ<>, 
understood  one  another.  They  com- 
municated rather  by  electric  sympathy 
than  by  spoken  words.  Very  little  was 
said,  but  the  fabric  of  society  was  getting 
thoroughly  eaten  hollow,  and,  when  the 
crash  came,  the  mere  shell,  which  had 
looked  so  stately  to  the  last,  crumbled 
in  a  moment.  With  two  of  his  visitors, 
however,  Maitre  Jean  throws  off  his 
reserve.  These  are  the  good  old  Cure 
Christophe  and  Chauvel  the  Calvinist 
book-hawker,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken  as  the  introducer  of  the  potato 
into  the  country.  Christophe  is  a  won- 
derful contrast  to  the  Capuchins  and 
their  fellows,  no  less  than  to  the  higher 
clergy,  like  the  Cardinal  Prince  de 
Rohan,  who  kept  high  state  at  Saver ne 
and  let  his  lackeys  thrash  the  people  who 
did  not  get  fast  enough  out  of  the  way 
of  his  carriage.  "  I've  seen  him  drive 
into  town  on  market-days  with  his  four- 
in-hand  at  full  speed,  laughing  like  an 
idiot  as  the  pots  and  pans  flew  clattering 
about,  and  the  poor  folks  ran  off,  scatter- 
ing in  all  directions."  That  was  Maitre 
Jean's  experience  of  His  Eminence.  It 
is  a  pendent  to  what  we  read  in  Alison 
as  well  as  in  Carlyle,  of  the  Due  de 
Chartres  picking  off  masons  at  work  on 
the  house-roofs  near  the  Louvre,  just  as 
if  they  had  been  crows.  Very  graphic 
is  the  account  of  Christophe's  visit  to 
this  Prince-Cardinal.  He  goes  to  com- 
plain of  the  salt  tax  collectors,  who  have 
imprisoned  a  poor  man  in  his  parish  for 
having  in  his  house  four  pounds  of  mU 
which  he  could  not  prove  that  he  had 
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bought  at  the  Government  stores.  "  I 
meant  to  put  in  a  word,  too,  on  my  own 
account"  (says  the  good  cur6.)  "These 
fellows  are  always  breaking  into  our 
houses  under  the  pretext  of  looking  for 
smuggled  goods.  They  come  to  the 
glebe  house  and  rummage  up  and  down, 
and  even  get  my  cellar  open.  It's  a 
crying  shame  that  honest  men's  houses, 
ay,  and  women^s  too,  should  be  open 
day  and  night  to  these  ruffians.  They 
wear  no  uniform;  who  is  to  tell  them 
from  housebreakers,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  "  So  Chiistophe  goes  with  his 
grievance  to  the  palace,  and  finds  the 
jiall  and  passages  choke-full  of  Capu- 
chins, Picpus,  barefooted  Carmelites, 
begging  Barnabites,  and  such  like,  all 
thronging  in  to  congratulate  Monseig- 
neur  that  the  King  had,  at  last,  dis- 
missed that  troublesome  Necker.  All 
these  gentry  go  in  and  out  as  if  the  place 
was  their  own;  but  the  cur6  is  shown 
into  a  grand  room  where  he  finds  two 
poor  priests  like  himself,  and  there  he 
waits  from  eleven  till  five  in  the  after- 
noon, while  a  red-coated  lackey  looks  in 
every  now  and  then  and  calls  to  his 
fellows  outside,  "  Hallo !  these  poor  par- 
sons {prHraiUe)  don't  seem  fired  of 
waiting  yet."  At  last  a  man  brings 
word  that  Monseigneur  will  see  nobody 
till  that  day  week.  "  He  grinned  as  he 
told  us"  (said  Christophe,  snapping  Ids 
thick  holly  stick,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
toothpick) ;  "  but  I  kept  my  temper.  I 
made  my  humiliation  a  sacrifice  to  the 
Lord.  This  can't  last,  you  see ;  it's  as 
contrary  to  good  sense  as  it  is  to  the 
will  of  God."  Scenes  like  this  enable  us 
to  understand  the  peculiarly  ferosious 
character  of  the  French  Revolution: 
constant  insults,  daily  degradation ;  these 
thbigs  are  far  harder  to  bear  and  are  far 
more  relentlessly  punished  in  the  day  of 
vengeance  than  more  serious  wrongs. 
Christophe  is  a  right  worthy  priest,  do- 
ing his  duty  up  to  his  light,  keeping 
school  for  all  comers  during  three-quar- 
ters of  the  year,  and  in  summer  carving 
saints  for  the  neighboring  churches. 
He  has  a  kind  word  and  a  joke  always 
for  Chauvel.  "Oh!  you  terrible  fellow," 
(he  cries,  when  they  meet)  "  you  here 
again,  corrupting  the  morals  of  my 
friend  Maitre  Jean.  I  shall  have  to  tell 
the  authorities  about  you  some  day." 
"  And,  if  you  do,  I  should  like  to  know 
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who  will  ^supply  Jean  Jacques  to  all 
the  parsons  through  the  country-side," 
replies  Chauvel.  "  Ah,  all  your  Jean 
Jacques  isn't  worth  one  verse  of  the 
Gospel."  "  Yes,  if  you'd  give  us  the 
Gospel,  we  should  not  want  anything 
more,"  savs  the  Calvinist. 

This  is  how  the  Calvinist  colporteur 
introduces  the  potato  into  the  country, 
and  thereby  (as  Christophe  says)  ^^  does 
more  for  the  people  of  the  '  three  dio- 
ceses '  than  all  the  monks  have  done  for 
them  ever  since  there  were  monks  in  the 
land."  Chauvel  came  in  one  winter 
from  one  of  his  long  bouts  with  a  few 
pecks  of  shrivelled-looking  roots  in  his 
^basket,  and  told  his  friend  Maitre  Jean 
that  these  roots  were  getting  to  be  the 
staple  food  all  through  the  Rhine  land, 
that  the  yield  was  wonderful,  and  the 
crop  sure,  and  that  it  seemed  as  if  God 
had  sent  them  just  at  that  time  of  great 
distress  to  enable  poor  folks  to  live. 
Maitre  Jean  has  great  faith  in  the  clever 
bookhawker,  and  plants  his  croft  with 
the  uncanny-looking  roots,  ^^pelicres  de 
Hanovre^'*  as  the  villagers  call  them. 
He  gets  laughed  at  on  all  sides ;  people 
point  to  their  foreheads,  and  say  he  is 
putting  in  turnip-rinds  in  order  to  get  a 
crop  of  carrots ;  the  great  fat  Capuchin 
who  goes  round  alms-gathering  for  the 
convent  at  Phalsbcurg,  and  who  reminds 
us  (amid  the  lean  peasants  on  whose 
contributions  he  thrives)  of  the  monk  in 
Hogarth's  "Gate  of  Calais,"  says  no 
good  can  come  of  planting  what  a 
heretic  has  brought  in,  and  tries  to  per- 
suade Jean's  wiife  to  make  her  husband 
"throw  the  nasty  things  away."  But 
Maitre  Jean  stands  firm:  he  manures 
his  croft  and  plants  his  seed;  and 
Michel,  who  carried  the  seed-bag,  hs^s  to* 
bear  all  the  spring  the  attacks  of  all  the 
village  urchins  without  his  elder  brothers 
to  help  him.  "Down  with  the  Hano- 
verian roots !  Down  with  the  boy  who* 
carried  the  seed-bag,"  they  cry;  and 
Michel  at  last  wishes  very  much  that 
something  would  show  above  ground. 
Here  is  the  corn  well  up,  and  every 
other  crop  showing  green  and  strong; 
and  the  croft  is  still  as  bare  as  if  it  had 
been  planted  with  pebbles.  Even  Maitre 
Jean  is  getting  rather  discouraged,  when 
Michel,  who  looked  anxiously  over  the 
wall  twice  every  day  at  least,  rushei* 
round  one  morning  very  early  and  thua- 
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ders  at  his  godfather's  door,  crying  out, 
"  They're  sprouting  I  they're. sprouting !" 
Now  It  is  Maitre  Jean's  turn  to  laugh ; 
and  ^reat  is  the  excitement  when  the 
crop  is  got  in,  and  when  the  first  pot-full 
is  boiled.    Chauvel  comes  to  dinner  that 
day,  and  Cure  Christophe,  too,  turns  up 
at  the  right  moment.     Such  a  dinner  as 
they  have — a  dinner  which  shows  how, 
in  the  hardest  times,  the  Gaul  never  lost 
the  art  of  cooking — which  shows,  too, 
how  wide  was  the^gulf  between  the 
mere  peasant,  like  Michel's  father,  and 
the  small  village  tradesman.  First  comes 
a  Boupe  d  la  cr^nie^  then  eggs  and  bacon, 
in  the  form  of  an  omelette  instead  of  be- 
ing served  in  oar  fashion,  and  then  the 
potatoes  in  a  basket,  "  white,  with  the 
skins  just  cracked,  and  so  ^floury'  that 
they  made  our  mouths  water."    They 
eat  till  even  the  petit  vin  hlanc  of  Alsace 
fails    to    provoke    appetite,    and    then 
Mother  Catherine  empties  a  pot  of  new 
milk  over  the  remaining  potatoes,  and 
they  fall  to  again,  till  at  last  the  cur6 
cries,   "Hold,   John,   we've    both    had 
enough.     It  is  so  nice  that  one  might 
easily  eat  more  than  is  good  for  him." 
Chauvel  then  gives  an  account  of  how 
the  potatoes  are  grown  and  cooked  in 
Hanover,  and  Chnstophe  says,  "  Before 
many  years  are  out  I  hope  to  see  half 
the  country  side  planted  with  them." 
"  He  had "  (remarks  Michel)   "  a  dim 
idea  of  the  value  of  the  importation,  but 
he  did  not  see — how  could  he? — that 
it  would  change  the  condition  of  the 
people,  rid  us  of  those  continual  famines, 
and  do  more  for  the  human  race  than 
king,  lords,  and  all  those  whose  virtues 
were  cried  up  to  the  sky."     Such  is  the 
estimate    formed    by   the    old   French 
peasant  of  what  Cobbett  called  "  a  soul- 
degrading  root,"  the  root  against  which, 
too,  long  before  the  disease,  the  most 
far-seeing  German  writei^  had  begun  to 
raise  an  eiiergetic  protest.     But  the  new 
food    does  not  make  its   way  in   the 
neighborhood    in    spite    of    the   cure's 
recommendation ;    the    Capuchins    are 
against  the  innovation,  and  the  report  is 
spread  that  it  causes  leprosy ;  so  Maitre 
Jean  has  only  three  purchasers  for  his 
seed.     Next  spring,  however,  the  news 
comes  that  one  Parmentier  had  raised  a 
crop  of  potatoes  near  Paris,  and  that  he 
had  had  the  honor  of  presenting  some 
to  his  Majesty,  who  bad  actually  eaten 


some  of  them.  After  that  Master  John 
had  no  difficulty  in  selling  his  seed  at 
his  own  price.  The  Gaul  is  just  like  his 
Irish  brother;  republican  as  he  is,  he 
can't  resist  following  the  example  of 
royalty. 

Chauvel's    character    is    wonderfully 
worked  out.    There  is  no  straining  after 
effect,  no  wearying  analysis  of  the  man 
and  his  way  of  looking  at  things.    And 
yet  we  seem  to  understand  him  as  thor- 
oughly as  if  we  had  known  him  for 
years.    He  it  is  who  brings  all  the  news 
to  the  "  Three  Pigeons."    Whenever  he 
comes  home  from  one  of  his  rounds  he 
has  a  budget  of  papers  at  the  bottom  of 
his  basket,  and  when  the  company  has 
gone  these  are  diligently  read,  in  the 
inn  kitchen,  with  more  or  less  indignant 
comments  from  Maitre  Jean.    There  is 
more  in  them  about  the  Grand  Turk 
and  about  America  than  about  France ; 
but  still  they  take  care  to  tell  how  the 
Queen  has  given  another  splendid  fete, 
or  how  half  a  dozen  great  officers  of 
state  have  been  pensioned.     "  All  good 
for  trade,"  says  Chauvel,  in  his  cynical 
way  ;  and  when  Calonne  is  made  minis- 
ter and  tries  to  set  things  right  by  his 
virementSy  transfers  of  the  ever-increas- 
ing  deficit    from  one  account  to  the 
other,  "robbing  Peter  to  pay   Paul," 
his  grim  joy  is  very  characteristic     Not 
at  all  a  man  to  be  satisfied  with  half 
measures  is  Chauvel.     When,  by  dint  of 
reading  Rousseau's  "  Vicaire  Savoyard" 
and  Voltaire,  the  clergy  are  beginning 
to  think  a  little  more  of  their  duty — giv- 
ing away  soup,  forgiving  people   their 
small    tithes,   draining    off  the    abbey 
ponds — he  says,  "  Ah  yes,  they  see  the 
tjoat  is  going  slowly  to  the  bottom,  and 
they  want  to  have  friends  who  will  hold 
out  a  pole  to  them  when  the  water  be- 
gins to  come  in."     "  A  look  at  him  was 
enough  "  (says  Michel)  "  to  show  what 
stuft'  he  was  made  of.     You  saw  that 
he  would  run  the  risk  of  the  galleys  a 
thousand  times  over  to  spread  his  ideas 
and  sell  his  books.     He's  not  afraid  of 
anything,  and  he  trusts  nothing ;    and 
altogether  he'd  be   a  very  unpleasant 
man  to  have  against  you  in  any  diffi- 
culty.    His  daughter  Margaret  is  just 
like  him ;  they'd  break  but  never  bend." 
Round  Margaret  centres  all  the  little 
romance  of  the  story ;  Michel  who  has 
been  to  Cur^  Christophe's  school,  and 
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has  profited  by  the  good  man's  teaching, 
and  who  moreover  has  worked  so  well 
at  the  forge  that  his  godfather  pays  him 
wages  before  his  time  is  out,  falls  in  love 
with  her.    He  looks  upon  her  as  a  sort 
of  superior  being,  to  repair  whose  spade 
is  the  greatest  honor  that  mortal  can 
have.   She  seems  to  understand  him,  des- 
pite his  shyness ;  for  when  her  father  is 
chosen  representative  of  the  tiers-etat  for 
the  district,  and  they  go  up  to  Paris,  she 
answers  his  despairing  appeal,  "  You're 
not  going  away  for  good  and  all,  are  you, 
Margaret?"    by  a  brusque    "Do  you 
think  it's  likely,  indeed  ?  What  should 
we  do  there  all  our  lives,  you  great  don- 
key ?  Do  you  think  we're  going  there  to 
make  our  fortunes  ?  "   Whether  he  does 
marry  Marguerite  is  lefl  as  uncertain  as 
is  what  happens  to  Christophe  when  the 
terror  begins.    The  novel  as  a  novel  is 
hopelessly  disappointing.    Chauvel  gets 
to  Paris,  writes  a  very  long  letter  about 
all  the  discussions  and  the  questions  of 
etiquette  and  so  forth,  amid  which  the 
States-General  is    gradually  converted 
into  the  National  Assembly;  and  there 
the  story  ends,  with  a  few  words  from 
the  Curl  to  the  effect  that  those  Oalvin- 
ists  are  going  too  far.    "  They'll  never 
be  satisfied  till  they  have  pulled  down 
the  throne ;  it  was  a  true  instinct  which 
led  the  kings  to  prosecute  them  in  the 
old  times,  for  they  are  republicans  to  the 
backbone." 

Story,  then,  in  the  novel-writer's  sense 
of  the  word,  the  book  has  little  or  none. 
Michel,  though  only  the  third  son,  gets 
to  be  the  support  of  the  family.  The 
second  son,  herdsman  to  a  convent,  saves 
little,  and  can  send  but  little  home.  The 
eldest,  Nicholas,  a  fine  handsome  fellow 
of  six  feet  six,  gets  a  good  number  in 
balloting  for  the  army,  and  is  to  be  sold 
as  a  substitute  to  pay  off  the  family 
debts ;  but,  just  as  everything  is  settled, 
the  wild  fellow  gets  drinking  with  some 
crimps  and  recruiting-sergeants  of  the 
Royal- AUemand,  takes  the  shilling,  and 
loses  the  twelve  louis  which  was  the  re- 
gulation price.  His  letter  from  Paris, 
telling  in  the  coolest  way  how  his  regi- 
ment rode  down  the  street  sabreing  right 
and  lefl  when  there  was  an  6meute, 
causes  immense  horror  to  every  one  ex- 
cept his  mother,  who  is  so  proud  of  his 
being  a  pet  among  his  officers,  that  she 
can  think  of  nothing  else.    Michel  lias 


to  pay  off  the  debt,  most  of  w^hich  had 
been  incurred  through  the  mother's  one 
bit  of  extravagance — she  had  bought  a 
goat,  borrowing  the  money  for  it,  and  as 
the  goat  died,  all  hope  of  seeing  their 
own  again  was  lost ;  and  M.  Robin,  the 
village  usurer,  who  is  painted  "  for  the 
edification  of  all  peasants  who  may  read 
this  tale,"  gets  them  closer  and  closer  in 
his  grip,  making  the  old  father  do  a  great 
deal  of  corvee  for  him  besides  paying 
heavy  interest.  The  usurer  is  still  the 
curse  of  the  French  village;  it  is  the 
fashion  to  say  that  he  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  small-property  system,  but  Michel's 
experience  shows  he  existed  in  full  force 
under  the  ancien  rSgime. 

At  last,  thanks  to  Michel,  not  one  of 
the  family  is  obliged  to  beg,  even  during 
the  slack  months — a  great  thing  where 
there  were  so  many  children,  several  of 
them  girls,  and  one  a  cripple,  in  a  coun- 
try, too,  where  there  was  an]  absolute 
dearth  of  manufacturers.  That  is  the 
secret  of  the  contrast  between  Ireland 
and  England — ^not  the  inherent  shidless- 
ness  of  the  Celtic  race,  but  the  fact  that 
in  the  one  country  the  landlord  and  the 
farmer  have  to  bid  against  the  manufac- 
turer, in  the  other  they  can  make  what 
terms  they  please. 

The  great  turning-point  of  the  narra- 
tive is  the  convocation  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral. Necker  had  made  this  inevitable 
by  publishing  his  famous  balance-sheet. 
Thenceforward  everybody  knew  how 
the  money  was  wasted,  and  everybody 
began  to  cry  out  aloud,  instead  of  being 
content  with  the  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  which  we  have  spoken :  "  There 
is  a  growing  deficit,  and  yet  the  privileg- 
ed classes  pay  no  tax  at  all ;"  that  is  the 
burden  of  their  complaint.  "  Something 
in  the  air  "  cows  the  herd  of  petty  offi- 
cials, and  makes  <^en  the  poorest  hold 
up  his  head.  It  is  the  terrible  winter  of 
1788-9 ;  yet,  though  people  had  to  live  on 
nettles  and  wild  roots,  they  kept  up  their 
courage.  As  for  the  Capuchins,  if  they 
had  dared  to  begin  begging  on  the  roads, 
they  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces.  At 
last  comes  the  order  for  every  township 
to  elect  its  pair  of  deputies  for  the  re- 
dress of  grievances.  Mattre  Jean  is  cho- 
sen, and  says  he  won't  serke  unless  they 
give  him  Chauvel  as  his  colleague.  They 
don't  quite  like  choosing  a  Calvinist,  but 
they  choose  him  nevertheless.     Then 
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comes  the  grand  dinner  given  byMaltre 
Jean  to  his  electors ;  it  is  admirably  de- 
scribed ;  the  timidity  of  the  old  peasant, 
Michel's  father,  who,  when  he  hears  the 
speeches,  whispers  (as  he  glances  nerv- 
ously at  the  door,  as  if  he  expected  the 
police  to  come  in  every  moment).  "  It's 
all  right,  what  they  say,  but  don't  let  us 
open  our  mouths — it's  too  dangerous," 
is  a  touch  which  none  but  a  real  genius 
would  have  supplied.  Take  again  the 
picture  of  Margaret  selling  her  pamph- 
lets in  the  market-place,  while  her  father 
is  with  the  other  deputies  inside  the 
Court-house.  Touches  of  this  kind  made 
us  call  this  set  of  novels  a  French  Wa- 
verley ;  and  it  is  to  justify  the  title  that 
we  have  preferred  writing  at  length  of 
one,  instead  of  giving  merely  a  hasty 
sketch  of  all  the  books. 

Of  the  rest  of  them  our  notices  must 
be  necessarily  brief.  We  will  take  them 
in  chronological  order,  premising  that 
between  the  "Paysan"  and  ^^  Madame 
Th^r^se"  there  is  a  great  gap,  not  so 
much  in  time  as  in  circumstance,  all  the 
working  out  of  the  revolution  in  France 
itself  being  disappointingly  omitted — it 
would  have  been  so  interesting  to  have 
seen  it  set  forth,  as  the  other  matters  are, 
from  a  peasant's  point  of  view — while 
our  attention  is  drawn  off  from  home  af- 
fairs to  the  great  rising  en  masse  by 
which  the  frontiers  were  cleared  of  in- 
vaders. 

"  Madame  Ther^se  is  much  the  pret- 
tiest of  the  stories.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
the  German  Vosges,  quite  near  the  fron- 
tier. Late  one  winter's  night  a  Repub- 
lican battalion  enters  the  village  of  An- 
statt,  bivouacs,  and  is  preparing  to  move 
off  before  dawn,  having  duly  paid  for  all 
its  food  in  assignats,  when  up  comes 
Wurmser  with  a  whole  army  of  Aus- 
trians.  The  French  form  in  square,  stand 
charge  after  charge  of  Uhlans,  reinspirit 
themselves  ^ust  as  they  are  losing  heart 
by  thundenng  out  the  "Marseillaise," 
and  so  far  drive  back  their  assailants  as 
to  be  able  to  build  up  a  barricade  of 
chairs,  feather  beds,  carts,  planks,  and  so 
forth,  which  they  set  on  fire,  and  retreat, 
under  cover  of  the  flames,  before  the 
enemy  have  been  able  to  force  a  way 
through.  They  leave  half  their  number 
on  the  little  market-place,  at  the  corner 
of  which  stands  the  house  of  Dr.  Jacob 
Wagner,  whose  nephew  tells  the  story. 


The  villagers  find  that  Croats  and  Uhlans 
are  much  worse  plunderers  than  the 
French  who  preceded  them;  but  at  length 
"  their  deliverers  "  move  off,  and  the  task 
of  burying  the  dead  begins  in  the  gloomy 
winter  afternoon.  All  this  is  told  with 
even  more  than  the  amount  of  graphic 
power  which  is  so  remarkable  in  all  the 
Erckmann-Chatrian  novels;  for  in  the 
work  thus  going  on  is  involved  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  tale.  When  the  sexton  and 
his  men  have  cleared  the  market-place  as 
far  as  the  village  fountain,  which  stands 
in  its  midst,  nephew  Fritz  looking  on  all 
the  time  with  his  boy's  eyes  full  of  won- 
der and  terror,  they  see  lying  on  the 
fountain  steps,  apparently  quite  dead, 
the  cantinibre  of  the  battalion,  whom  her 
big  dog  is  defending  from  the  hands  of 
half  a  dozen  amateur  sextons.  One  of 
these,  a  truculent  innkeeper,  named  Spick, 
has  a  special  grudge  against  the  poor 
woman  because  she  insisted  on  filling  her 
barrel  with  his  brandy,  and  only  gave 
him  assignats  in  return.  Fortunately 
Spick  is  an  arrant  coward ;  so,  though  he 
threatens  to  crack  the  dog's  skull  with 
his  pickaxe,  he  does  nothing  but  threat- 
en ;  for  it  is  clear  that  if  he  missed  his 
aim  the  animal  would  fly  at  his  throat. 
Uncle  Jacob  hears  the  noise,  comes  out, 
finds  that  the  cantini^re  is  still  alive,  and 
(after  administering  a  well-deserved  re- 
buke to  Spick)  has  her  carried  to  his  own 
house.  Here  she  is  carefully  tended,  the 
doctor  himself  acting  as  nurse,  and  is  at 
last  restored  to  comparative  strength,  no 
less  by  the  news  which  is  brought  that 
her  battalion  has  not  shared  in  the  disas- 
ter of  Kaiserslautern,  and  that,  therefore, 
her  little  drummer-boy  brother,  the  last 
of  her  kinsfolk,  is  still  safe,  than  by  the 
medicine  and  the  nursing  of  Dr.  Jacob. 
The  end  is  that  the  confirmed  old  bache- 
lor falls  deeply  in  love  with  the  hand- 
some Frenchwoman.  Such  black  hair 
and  eyes  ^says  Fritz)  had  never  before 
been  seen  m  Anstatt ;  and  she,  after  his 
devoted  kindness,  can  scarcely  help  being 
in  love  with  him.  We  must  not  let  our 
notion  of  a  canteen-woman  make  us  think 
Dr.  Jacob  Wagner,  of  a  good  old  family 
in  Anstatt,  was  meditating  a  mesalliance, 
Madame  Th6r^se  was  daughter  of  a 
country  schoolmaster,  who,  with  his  sons, 
plain  working  men,  joined  the  levee  en 
masse^  that  glorious  rising  which  follow- 
ed the  absurd  proclamation  of  the  Duke 
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of  Bninswick.  Her  father  became  a  gene- 
ral of  division,  her  brothers  rose  to  be 
captains  in  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  she 
drove  the  canteen-cart,  and  her  little  bro- 
ther John  played  the  drum ;  and  at  last, 
when  her  father  had  been  killed  before 
her  eyes,  and  only  she  and  John  were 
left,  and  the  Republicans  were  retreating 
imder  a  withering  fire  from  a  bridge 
swept  by  Prussian  batteries,  the  poor  girl 
seized  a  flag,  told  little  John  to  run  along 
with  her  and  beat  his  drum  as  if  he  had 
an  army  behind  him,  and,  rushing  upon 
the  bridge,  so  shamed  the  Frenchmen 
that  they  charged  once  more  and  carried 
the  guns  at  one  rush.  All  this,  and  much 
more,  the  doctor  hears  from  a  colleague 
one  day  when  he  rides  over  through  the 
snow  to  Kaiserslautern.  But  his  long 
talks  with  Madame  Th^rese  move  him 
even  more  than  what  he  hears  outside. 
He  is  a  true  German,  full  of  grand  misty 
ideas  and  of  longings  for  a  reign  of  uni- 
versal peace  and  brotherhood ;  and  the 
cleverest  part  of  the  book  is  the  way  in 
which  he  is  "  educated  "  into  a  republi- 
can of  the  French  type,  ^erj  well 
drawn,  too,  are  the  villagers  who  help 
out  the  action  of  the  plot.  Our  authors 
never  slur  over  any  character,  however 
slight ;  and  several  of  these  Anstatt  folks 
may  take  rank  with  the  best  creations 
of  Dickens,  nor  are  they  at  all  marred  by 
that  mannerism  which  so  often  offends — 
even  in  the  finest  passages  of  our  popular 
British  novelist.  But,  though  Anstatt  is 
a  small  place,  it  is  moved  by  what  goes 
on  in  the  great  world;  and,  .after  the 
check  at  Kaiserslautern,  the  anti-French 
feeling  grows  strong  in  the  place.  Dr. 
Wagner  is  accused  of  harboring  a  dan- 
gerous republican,  and  of  being  himself 
a  Jacobin.  Ill  reports  spread  and  slan- 
derous whispers  are  multiplied  ;  folks 
hint  that  Madame  Ther^se  is  no  better 
than  she  should  be ;  when  suddenly  comes 
a  despatch  from  his  Kaiserslautern  col- 
league to  tell  him  that  next  morning  a 
detachment  of  Prussian  hussars  will  come 
and  carry  off  the  cantinihre  to  piison  at 
Mayence.  His  resolution  is  soon  taken  ; 
long  before  dawn  he  and  Madame  Th6rdse 
are  off  in  his  sledge,  to  join  the  French 
army  at  Wissembourg.  The  moment 
they  get  within  sight  of  the  outposts, 
the  cry  is  raised  "Here  comes  Citizen 
Ther^se ! "  and  she  has  a  reception  of 
which  an  empress  might  be  proud.  Little 


drummer  John  takes  kindly  to  his  mature 
brother-in-law  that  is  to  be,  on  whom 
Hoche  confers  the  post  of  chief  surgeon 
of  Ther^se's  battalion.  The  Anstatt  peo- 
ple, only  one  of  whom — a  comical  old 
mole-catcher  and  rural  philosopher,  in 
whom  Wordsworth  would  have  delight- 
ed— ^is  in  the  secret,  soon  get  a  letter 
"from  the  lines  of  Wissembourg,"  in 
which  "  Citizen  Wagner  "  tells  them  all 
about  the  fight  of  Fraeschwiller,  where 
the  sansculottes  charged  up  hill  at  the 
Pnissian  stockades,  and  Hoche,  when 
they  wavered,  cheered  them  on  by  put- 
ting up  the  enemy's  batteries  to  auction  : 
"  Fifty  pounds  for  that  gun,  my  men." 
-*'  Knock  it  down  to  us.  General ;"  and  on 
went  the  attacking  columns  till  Bruns- 
wick was  fairly  beaten  out  of  all  his  po- 
sitions. The  next  point  is  the  return  of 
the  French  to  Anstatt  and  the  marriage 
of  the  Doctor  and  Th6r^se. 

We  cannot  praise  the  story  too  highly. 
The  thoroughly  natural  way  in  which 
the  "  boy  element "  comes  out  on  almost 
every  page  will  be  noticed  by  the  most 
superficial  reader.  Fritz  is  a  boy  amid 
all  the  excitement  and  turmoil  of  his  sur- 
roundings ;  and  the  accounts  of  his  sledg- 
ing, his  sliding,  his  fun  with  Ther^se's 
dog,  "Scipio,"  (this  is  the  classical  period 
of  the  Revolution,  Corporal  Horatius 
Codes  standing  side  by  side  with  Ser- 

feant  Regulus),  are  admirable.  We 
now  few  novels  in  which  the  illusion  is 
so  perfectly  kept  up,  none  certainly  which, 
while  succeeding  in  this  direction,  suc- 
ceed equally  well  in  the  matter  of  truth- 
ful and  exciting  narrative. 

"  The  Conscript  of  1 8 1 3,"  and  "  Water- 
loo" from  passages  in  the  life  of  one 
Joseph  Bertha,  the  lame  apprentice  of 
M.  Goulden,  a  watchmaker  at  Phalsbourg. 
Lame  as  he  is,  he  is  not  too  lame  to  serve 
when,  after  the  retreat  from  Russia,  every 
available  man  is  called  out.  Moreover, 
he  is  engaged  to  the  prettiest  girl  in  a 
neighboring  hamlet ;  and  so  his  rival,  a 
drunken  old  postman,  clenches  the  mat- 
ter by  deposing  that  often  and  often  he 
has  seen  this  cripple  walking  in  from 
Quatre  Vents  at  tne  rate  of  seven  or 
eight  miles  an  hour.  So  Joseph  has  to 
march ;  and  his  first  campaign  takes  us 
to  Lutzen  and  Leipzig,  and  gives  us  what 
is  far  more  interesting  than  a  general 
account  of  these  battles,  precisely  what 
the  conscript  saw  and  what  he  actually 
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took  part  in.  Li  all  these  books  there 
are  plenty  of  sly  hits,  not  only  at  Impe- 
rialism, against  which  M.  Goulden,  an  old 
volunteer  of  '92,  makes  most  energetic 
protests,  but  at  the  first  Napoleon,  of 
whom  MM.  Erckmann-Chsltrian  clearly 
form  much  the  same  estimate  that  M. 
Lanfrey  does.  He  gives  many  instances 
of  that  coarse  brusqueness,  that  disre- 
gard for  other  men's  lives,  which  were 
among  the  great  Emperor's  weak  points. 
The  selfishness  and  faithlessness  of  most 
of  his  marshals,  men  of  such  a  different 
stamp  from  Moreau  and  Hoche,  is  also 
pointed  out.  In  fact,  as  we  said,  all  the 
novels  are  clearly  novels  with  a  purpose, 
that  purpose  being  to  point  out  the 
inconsistency  between  Napoleonism  and 
the  principles  of  '89.  And  yet,  all  their 
appreciation  of  popular  principles,  and 
of  such  enthusiasm  as  that  which  the 
Germans  displayed  in  their  *'  People's 
War,"  cannot  make  our  authors  like  the 
Prussians.  To  their  courage  they  bear 
ready  testimony ;  but  they  always  paint 
them  as  overbearing  braggarts,  savage 
and  vindictive,  and  hated  by  the  Ger- 
man country  folk,  who  (if  these  novelists 
are  to  be  believed)  were  always  pleased 
to  have  the  French  among  them. 

In  "Waterloo"  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  Prussians  than  an  English- 
man is  accustomed  to,  though  the  most 
recent  literature  on  the  subject  has  lately 
been  doing  something  like  tardy  justice 
to  our  allies.  Clearly,  Frenchmen  who 
think  as  our  authors  do,  think  that  there 
is  quite  as  much  to  be  alarmed  at  in  the 
shout  of  ^onodrt3  2knd  VcUerland^  as  in 
the  British  hurrah.  "  The  blue  uniforms 
were  beaten  at  Yalmy  and  at  Jena ;  is  it 
not  possible  that  the  red  may  be  routed 
at  some  battle  which  shall  avenge  Water- 
loo?" MM.  Erckmann-Ch4trian,  we 
said,  are  no  Imperialists ;  yet  they  give 
full  evidence  of  Napoleon's  wonderful 

f»ower  of  swaying  great  masses  of  men. 
t  is  something  electric  which  seems  to 
pass  from  him  as  he  goes  about  (in  Victor 
Hugo's  words) — 

*'  De  son  &me  cl  la  guerre  armant  six  cents  mille 
Ames." 

Some  of  our  writers  have  been  weak 
enough  to  accuse  him  of  keeping  himself 
out  of  danger,  while  he  was  so  reckless 
in  exposing  his  men ;  let  them  read  the 
closing  scene  of  the  battle  of  Lutzen, 


where  "  amid  a  desperate  fire  of  musket- 
ry and  cannon  the  Emperor  rode  up 
with  his  hat  pressed  down  on  his  big  head, 
his  gray  great-coat  open,  a  wide  red  rib- 
bon across  his  white  waistcoat,  calm,  cold, 
as  if  lighted  up  by  the  gleam  of  the 
bayonets."  Everything  gave  way  before 
him ;  the  Prussian  gunners  deserted  their 
pieces  in  spite  of  all  the  eflforts  of  their 
officers;  and  an  old  French  sergeant, 
mortally  wounded,  who  had  been  prop- 
ping himself  up  against  the  wall  watching 
the  Prussians,  and  wishing  he  had  bis 
musket  within  reach  that  he  might  pick 
off  Blucher  who  was  giving  orders  close 
by,  throws  himself  forward  on  his  knees 
and  on  one  hand,  and  waving  the  other 
hand  in  the  air,  shouts  "  V^ive  VJEmpe- 
rear  !  "  and  then  falls  stone  dead.  This 
reminds  us  of  Browning's  spirited  little 
poem,  "  The  Storming  of  Katisbon  ; " 
indeed  there  is  no  lack  of  real  poetry 
in  MM.  Erckihann-Chatiian's  writings. 
The  twofold  authorship,  real  we  believe, 
interferes  no  more  with  the  vividness  of 
the  descriptions  than  it  does  with  the 
continuity  of  the  narrative. 

A  good  deal  of  military  criticism 
comes  in  in  the  accounts  of  the  campaign 
of  1813,  and  the  Hundred  Days.  Napo- 
leon trusted  a  pack  of  Bavarians  and 
Saxons,  who  were  only  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity of  betraying  him.  He  sacrificed 
the  Poles  who  gave  up  all  for  him,  and 
fought  for  him  like  lions  to  the  last. 
Of  course  the  affair  of  the  bridges  at 
Leipsic,  over  which  the  French  had  to 
retreat  slowly  in  narrow  file  with  a  vic- 
torious enemy  on  their  track,  gives  oc- 
casion for  severe  comment;  ^^  the  Emperor 
had  forgotten  to  give  any  orders,  and 
no  one  dared  to  do  anything  without 
his  orders.  Not  one  marshal  of  France 
would  have  dared  to  take  upon  him  to 
say  that  two  bridges  were  worth  more 
than  one.  That  was  the  terrible  state 
of  discipline  to  which  Napoleon  had  re- 
duced all  those  old  captains;  they 
obeyed  like  mere  machines,  and  trou- 
bled themselves  about  nothing  else,  for 
fear  of  displeasing  the  master."  An 
army  so  constituted  carried  within  itself 
the  seeds  of  dissolution ;  it  must  get 
worse  and  worse,  instead  of  improv- 
ing, after  each  campaign,  as  did  the 
armies  of  twenty  years  before,  when 
France  was  really  fighting  for  an  idea. 
Thanks  to  the  Polish  lancers  who  make 
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a  desperate  charge  on  the  advancing 
enemy,  and  to  the  Sapper  who  blows  up 
the  Elster  bridge,  the  French  do  get 
away  from  Leipsic,  and  push  on  to  their 
own  frontier,  dogged  by  typhus,  and 
mortified  by  rumors  that  the  Allies  have 
crossed  it  before  them.  When  Joseph 
is  safe  at  home,  the  thought  that  the 
enemy  is  in  the  country  weighs  on  him 
so  terribly  that  he  feels  it  all  his  life 
after.  "  It  is  good"  (says  he)  "  that  the 
young  should  know  these  things.  Pos- 
terity will  say  that  when  the  enemy  had 
offered  to  leave  us  Belgium  and  part  of 
Holland,  all  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
up  as  far  as  Basle,  and  Savoy,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  into  the  bargain,  the 
Emperor  refused  such  terms  because  he 
preferred  satisfying  his  pride  to  making 
^France  happy."  This  is  severe;  but  it' 
is  not  too  hard  on  the  man  who  thought 
the  world  a  mere  chess-board  for  his 
ambition ;  and  who  never  understood 
the  moral  forces  opposed  to  him,  but 
simply  ignored  them. 

"  The  Invasion  "  comes  in  between 
"  The  Conscript "  and  "  Waterloo."  It 
describes  the  struggle  of  the  moun- 
taineers of  theVosges  against  the  Allies. 
The  remains  of  the  army,  decimated  by 
typhus,  and  thoroughly  spirit-broken, 
had  abandoned  the  passes  and  had 
jmshed  on  into  Lorraine;  but  an  old 
sabot-maker,  Hullin,  who  was  out  in 
'92,  calls  the  mountaineers  to  arms; 
there  is  a  desperate  fight ;  for  four  days 
a  handful  of  men  stops  Schwartzen- 
berg's  whole  army,  and  it  is  only  by 
treachery  that  the  Austrians  make  their 
way  along  another  road  into  Lorraine. 
This  we  pronounce  the  most  unequal 
novel  of  the  series.  It  contains  some 
passages  of  striking  beauty  and  several  of 
thrilling  interest ;  but  some  of  the  char- 
acters seem  forced  and  unnatural,  es- 
pecially Yegof  the  madman,  who  apos- 
trophizes the  wolves  as  if  they  were  old 
Frankish  kings,  and  who  looks  on  the 
Allies  as  Teutons  come  back  to  put  their 
feet  once  more  on  the  necks  of  the 
Gauls.  Indeed  there  is  in  "  The  Inva- 
sion "  a  good  deal  of  the  extravagance 
which  mars  Eugene  Sue's  "Famille 
Proletaire."  At  the  same  time,  the  de- 
fence, the  retreat  to  the  Falkenstein, 
where  the  little  band  is  very  nearly 
starved  to  death,  but  manages  to  crush 
under  fragments  of  rock  hurled  down 


the  precipice  a  great  part  of  an  Austrian 
column,  are  admirably  told ;  and  the 
portrait  of  the  old  farmer's  widow,  who 
gives  up  everything  for  la  pairie^  is  as 
lifelike  as  anything  in  the  whole  series. 
"Waterloo"  is  an  excellent  account 
both  of  the  absurd  way  in  which  Charles 
X.  and  the  Count  d'Artois,  by  their  pro- 
cessions, expiations,  and  so  forth,  dis- 
gusted all  reasonable  people,  and  also  of 
the  short  campaign,  and  the  miserable 
rout  which  followed  it. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  mere  attempt  to 
add  one  more  description  to  those  al- 
ready attempted  of  the  great  final  bat- 
tle. Four-fifths  of  the  book  is  taken  up 
with  sketches  showing  most  clearly,  and 
with  that  consummate  art  which  wholly 
hides  itself,  the  state  of  France  and  the 
circumstances  which  led  up  to  Napo- 
leon's triumphant  return.  The  charac- 
ters are  well  contrasted.  Aunt  Gredel, 
Joseph  Bertha's  wife's  mother,  gives  all 
the  arguments  on  the  Bourbonist  side  ; 
and  the  little  touches — such  as  the  good 
marching  of  Jean  Buche,  the  conscript 
wood-cutter,  who  thought  shoes  ought 
only  to  be  worn  on  parade,  and  who 
marched  (in  spite  of  all  his  drilling) 
with  round  bacK  and  toes  turned  in  ^*  as 
a  wolf  walks,"  but  who  came  in  after  a 
long  march  far  less  ''punished"  than 
any  man  of  his  company — are  wonder- 
derfully  true  to  nature.  We  purposely 
say  little  about  the  details  of  the  great 
battle — the  book  has  been  through  some 
twenty  editions,  so  that  we  may  well  re- 
commend our  readers  to  take  it  up  for 
themselves — wo  will  only  say  that  the  de- 
scriptions, especially  that  of  the  terrible 
battle  of  Ligny,  and  D'Elion's  fatal 
blunder  connected  therewith,  are  most 
graphic.  Waterloo  was  lost,  we  are 
told,  because  Napoleon,  who  made  many 
mistakes  during  the  short  campaign,  did 
not  push  on  immediately  after  Ligny^ 
instead  of  letting  the  Prussians  get 
quietly  away  to  join  the  English,  lie 
did  not  even  send  any  cavaky  to  disturb 
their  retreat.  After  Ligny  they  had 
90,000  men,  of  whom  30,000  were  fresh 
troops,  and  275  cannon.  It  was  worse- 
than  useless  to  send  Grouchy  the  day 
after  with  30,000  to  stop  an  army  like 
that,  and  this  delay  on  Napoleon's  part 
enabled  Blucher  to  play  him  just  the 
same  trick  which  he  had  already  so  suc- 
cessfully played  at  Leipsic.    The  great 
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battle  itself  was  (say  our  authors)  a 
series  of  blunders.  The  simplest  pre- 
cautions are  forgotten.  La  Haye  Sainte 
has  to  be  taken ;  it  has  been  several 
times  attacked  in  vain.  At  last  Ney, 
who  seems  to  be  everywhere  and  to  do 
everything,  rides  up  shouting  amid  a 
storm  of  shot  from  inside,  *' Burst  in 
that  door  for  me ;"  but  no  one  has 
thought  of  a  bag  of  powder,  and  so  a 
score  of  men  are  batterinor  at  the  old 
barn-door  with  stones  and  beams  and 
butt-ends  of  guns,  while  the  defenders 
pick  them  off  pretty  much  as  they 
please — and  this  under  the  eyes  of  a 
m*arshal  of  France.  Here  is  Joseph 
Bertha's  estimate  of  the  English : — 
"They  are  sturdy,  well-set-up  fellows, 
light-complexioned,  as  trimly  shaved  as 
townsfolk.  They  fight  well ;  but  we  are 
a  match  for  them.  It  was  not  our  fault 
that  we  were  beaten;  we  showed  as 
much  courage  as  they  did,  and  more." 
The  charge  of  the  Old  Guard — "  almost 
all  men  standing  five  feet  six  at  least, 
who  had  been  peasants  before  the  Re- 
public, and  who  being  petted  by  Napo- 
leon and  highly  paid,  looked  on  themselves 
as  in  some  sort  joint  owners  with  him ; 
men  who  knew  nothing  of  country  or 
friends  or  relations,  but  whose  god  was 
the  Emperor,"  is  wonderfully  told.  So 
is  the  terrible  retreat ;  while  the  sudden 
revulsion  of  feeling  in  France,  "  men 
being  so  weary  of  Napoleon  and  his 
soldiers  that  they  laid  everything  at  his 
door,"  is  brought  out  with  great  skill. 
The  moral  of  the  whole  is  evidently 
drawn  with  a  view  to  the  present  day. 
"  Yes,  we  have  fallen  very  low ;  one 
would  think  that  our  great  Revolution 
was  dead,  and  that  the  rights  of  man 
are  brought  to  nothing.     But  France  is 


only  resting  awhile.  Tho^  who  go 
against  justice  and  liberty  will  be  driven 
out  in  spite  of  their  Swiss,  and  their 
garde-royale^  and  their  Holy  Alliance. 
France  will  have  liberty  and  equality 
and  justice.  AH  that  we  want  is  educa- 
tion ;  but  the  people  are  getting  more 
and  more  educated  daily,  and  you  will 
live,  though  I  shall  not,  to  see  our  coun- 
try wake  up  again."  So  says  M.  Goulden, 
the  republican  watchmaker,  summing  up 
with  one  of  those  grand  perorations 
about  "  the  nation  "  and  its  continuous 
life  as  a  nation,  which  in  a  Frenchman's 
mouth  are  not  mere  words.  "  We  want " 
(he  adds)  "fewer  soldiers  and  more 
schoolmasters.  Then  all  would  go  on 
Quicker,  and  the  people  would  sooner 
nnd  out  that  wars  can  bring  nothing  but 
increased  taxes.  And  if  the  people 
understood  this,  no  one  would  dare  to 
go  to  war,  for  nowadays  the  people  is 
master."  We  have  left  ourselves  no 
space  to  notice  "  the  blockade  of  Phals- 
bourg  " — the  most  finished,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  series — a  novel,  deeply  interest- 
ing, without  one  word  of  love  in  it. 
Everybody  should  read  it.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  old  Jew,  who,  from  being 
thoroughly  selfish  and  self-seeking,  be- 
comes, as  the  siege  goes  on,  something 
very  like  a  patriot,  without  ceasing  to 
be  a  keen  Jewish  trader,  is  admirably 
drawn ;  so  is  that  of  his  wife  who,  aptly 
named  Esther,  wins  over  and  makes  a 
fast  friend  of  the  truculent  old  sergeant 
who  is  quartered  on  them ;  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  siege  are  given  with 
photographic  exactness,  while  the  hor- 
rors of  the  typhus  which  strnck  down 
thousands  during  the  retreat  from  Leip- 
sic  are  detailed  with  a  grim  simplicity 
which  has  rarely  been  equalled. 
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A  PITY  it  was  that  the  skies  of  Eng- 
land were  generally  clouded  on  the 
night  of  the  fifteenth  of  April  last,  for 
on  that  date  there  was  a  display  of  the 
aurora  borealis  so  beautiful  that  by  all 
accounts  it  must  have  equalled  if  not 
excelled  some  of  the  brilliant  manifesta- 
tions of  which  we  are  told  by  polar 
voyagers.      On  several  of  the  earlier 


days  or  rather  nights  of  the  same  month, 
assiduous  watchers  had  caught  sight  of 
the  polar  luminosity  showing  itself  diffi- 
dently and  blushingly,  but  on  the  even- 
ing in  question  it  came  forth  with  a 
splendor  seldom  witnessed  in  these 
comparatively  low  latitudes.  I  saw  its 
last  beams  at  three  in  the  morning  of 
the  sixteenth,  and  then  it  was  fighting 
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for  supremacy  with  the  morning  twi- 
light :  the  true  aurora  lit  up  the  eastern 
sky,  and  spreading  northward  met  the 
fickle  rival  that  has  borrowed  its  name, 
so  that  there  was  seeming  daybreak 
around  half  the  horizon.  Beautiful 
streamers  were  shooting  towards  the 
zenith  even  then ;  but  they  niu>t  have 
been  but  a  weak  remnant  of  what  were 
beheld  by  an  observing  friend  at  Tuam 
in  Ireland.  At  midnight  he  saw  the 
bright  shafts  dart  from  all  quarters,  even 
from  the  south,  and  meet  nearly  over- 
head, giving  the  spectator  the  idea  that 
he  was  standing  beneath  a  vast  ribbed 
dome  where  a  trembling  play  of  light 
appeared  to  give  motion  to  its  features. 
From  all  parts  of  France  observant 
people  sent  accounts  full  of  expressions 
of  wonder  and  admiration  to  their 
Academy  of  Sciences;  and  Belgian 
physicists  graphically  described  the 
changeful  phases  of  the  exhibition. 
Thoughout  the  northern  States  of  Ame- 
rica the  display  was  most  brilliant. 
From  the  hour  of  darkness  till  dawn, 
said  one  reporter,  the  heavens  were  suf- 
fused with  tremulous  tints  of  rose  and 
violet,  and  a  little  before  midnight  the 
phenomenon  assumed  overhead  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  spectral  tent,  the 
curtains  of  which,  looped  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  sky,  were  stirred  by  a 
mighty  wind.  The  Transatlantic  obser- 
vers declare  that  nothing  of  like  splen- 
dor has  been  witnessed  since  the  great 
exhibition  of  1859.  This  was  an  aurora 
indeed ;  one  of  the  grandest  ever  seen, 
and  certainly  the  most  notable  and  best 
watched.  Extending  in  time  over  seve- 
ral days — from  the  28th  of  August  to 
the  4th  of  September — and  in  space  over 
well-ni^h  the  whole  globe ;  intense  in  its 
light,  vivid  in  its  color,  incessant  in  its 
changes,  and  powerful  in  its  electrical 
influence,  it  afforded  scope  for  observa- 
tion and  speculation  wider  than  any  simi- 
lar event  before  or  since. 

On  the  13th  of  May  this  year  we  had 
another  display  which  promised  to  vie 
in  every  particular  with  its  April  rival ; 
it  equalled  it  in  brilliance  and  in  the  in- 
tensity of  its  colored  coruscations,  but 
its  duration  was  short,  and  it  was  far 
less  extensively  observed  than  the  for- 
mer exhibition,  at  least  in  Europe,  and 
in  countries  that  have  as  yet  published 
scientific  intelligence  up  to  its  date. 


The  northern  light  of  April  was  first 
discovered  soon  after  sunset  on  the  15th; 
but  it  seems  probable  that  the  phenome- 
non had  commenced  during  the  day  be- 
fore, only  the  sunlight  prevented  our 
seeing  the  best  part  of  it.  There  are 
records  of  aurorse  having  been  seen  in 
full  daylight,  notw^ithstanding  the  gene- 
rally accepted  belief  that  they  never  be- 
gin to  be  developed  till  after  sunset. 
One  was  observed  at  Aberfoyle,  in 
Perthshire,  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1799,  when  the  sun  was  a  full  hour  from 
setting;  and  another  on  the  25th  of 
Mav,  1788.  This  last  commenced  the 
night  before,  and,  as  usual,  it  gave  rise 
to  considerable  unsteadiness  in  the  im- 
ages of  stars  seen  in  a  telescope.  The 
next  day,  at  near  noon,  the  observer, 
Dr.  Usher,  noticed  that  stars  again  flut- 
tered in  bis  glass — bear  in  mind  the 
larger  stars  can  well  be  seen  in  the  day- 
time with  even  a  small  telescope — and 
he  suspected  an  aurora  to  be  the  cause. 
The  sky  was  scanned,  and  whitish  rays 
w^ere  seen  to  be  ascending  from  all  parts 
of  the  horizon,  and  meeting  near  the 
zenith,  forming  such  a  canopy  as  he  had 
seen  the  night  before. 

But  there  is  a  sense  not  human  which 
discerns  an  aurora  whether  it  occur  by 
day  or  night,  be  it  visible  or  invisible  to 
mortal  eye.  I  allude  to  that  perception 
which  dwells  in  the  magnetic  needle. 
The  loadstone  has  been  and  is,  in  more 
languages  than  one,  called  the  lover :  if 
mythological  relations  were  permissible 
nowadays,  the  aurora  should  be  called 
its  mistress,  for  the  appearance  of  the 
one  exerts  a  most  powerful  influence 
upon  the  behavior  of  the  other.  More 
than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  this  in- 
terdependence presented  itself  to  the 
perception  of  some  Swedish  observers, 
and,  as  may  be  imagined,  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  intense  interest  to  all  magne- 
ticians  since  the  epoch  of  its  discovery. 
It  was  remarked  that  the  culminating 
point  of  the  arch  of  light  that  commonly 
shows  itself  in  considerable  displays  is 
situated  in  what  is  known  as  the  mag- 
netic meridian,  and  that  the  point  of 
convergence  of  the  luminous  shafls 
which  are  called  streamers  is  always  in 
that  part  of  the  sky  to  which  the  south 
pole  of  a  dipping  needle  points.  As  a 
dipping  needle  does  not  come  before 
every  eye,  it  may  be  needful  to  state: 
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that  it  is  a  magnetized  bar  turning  freely 
upon  a  horizontal  axis,  instead  of  upon  a 
vertical  one,  like  an  ordinary  compass, 
and  that  a  needle  bo  mounted  dips  its 
north  end  downwards  as  if  it  were  at- 
tracted by  something  deep  in  the  earth. 
The  angle  at  which  it  inclines  is  different 
for  different  points  on  the  globe:  in 
London  it  is  about  69  degrees :  over  the 
north  or  south  magnetic  pole  the  needle 
would  stand  vertically ;  and  there  is  an 
irregular  line  around  the  world  at  all 
points  along  which  the  magnet  remains 
honzontal,  and  which  has,  therefore, 
been  called  the  magnetic  equator. 
•  In  a  magnetic  observatory  there  are 
employed  three  needles  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  varying  magnitude 
of  the  terrestrial  magnetic  forces  in  all 
directions.  Although  called  needles 
these  instruments  are  really  steel  bars, 
some  two  feet,  more  or  less,  in  length, 
and  thick  and  broad.  One  is  suspended 
by  a  silken  skein  in  the  magneti(S  me- 
ridian, and  shows  by  iljs  gentle  oscilla- 
tions the  changes  in  the  declination,  or 
compass  bearing.  Another  is  partially 
restrained  by  two  silken  suspending 
cords  in  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the 
former,  and  its  movements,  in  opposi- 
tion to  its  ties,  show  the  continual 
changes  in  the  earth's  horizontal  mag- 
netic force.  A  third  is  nicely  balanced 
on  knife  edges,  like  a  scale  beam :  its 
stately  vibrations  exhibit  the  varying  in- 
tensity of  the  earth's  force  in  a  vertical 
direction.  Now  usually,  these  needles, 
although  in  constant  motion,  do  not 
twist  more  than  about  half  a  degree 
from  their  normal  position  in  the  course, 
of  a  day.  Thunders  may  roll  over  them 
and  lightnings  flash  in  their  vicinity,  yet 
do  they  take  no  heed  :  the  tempest  is  not 
their  master;  but  gently,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, they  swerve  and  bow,  in  obedi- 
ence to  powers  whose  seat  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth  beneath  them. 

But  let  an  auroral  glimmer  show  it- 
self; let  the  "merry  maidens,"  as  the 
polar  lights  are  somewhere  called,  dis- 
port themselves  even  out  of  sight  of  the 
magnet  watcher,  and  then  will  the 
needles  run  wild.  Like  a  frightened 
thing  of  life  they  quiver  and  shake,  and 
wander  fitfully  and  far  beyond  their 
wonted  bounds  of  oscillation.  As  the 
luminosity  overhead  intensifies,  they  in- 
crease the   amplitude    of  their  move- 


ments: as  it  alters  its  phase,  they 
change  their  direction.  When  the  au- 
rora is  at  its  height,  they  are  in  the 
greatest  consternation ;  when  it  dies 
away,  their  agitation  subsides.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  observation  of 
these  magnetic  disturbances  was  a  tedi- 
ously laborious  task.  The  magnets  car- 
ried small  mirrors  attached  to  their  sus- 
pension-fibres, and  graduated  scales  were 
fixed  at  a  distance  and  observed  in  the 
mirrors  by  the  aid  of  telescopes.  The 
swinging  of  the  mirror  brought  to  view 
different  parts  of  the  scale,  and  thus  the 
magnet's  movements  were  read  and 
measured.  Hour  after  hour  the  eye  was 
enslaved,  alternately  reading  the  scale 
indications  of  the  three  needles.  It  was 
hard  work — all  watching  is;  but  this 
was  severer  than  any  other  vigil  keep- 
ing, because  there  was  no  expectancy  to 
leaven  it.  The  patience  of  the  spell- 
bound alchemist  has  been  praised ;  the 
lonely  vigilance  of  pilot  and  sentinel 
have  been  sung ;  but  the  true  picture  of 
solitary,  hopeless  watching  would  be 
that  of  an  observer  counting  clock-beats 
through  a  night,  and  minute  by  minute 
peering  at  and  jotting  down  the  reflect- 
ed oscillations  of  a  compass  needle. 

Photography  is  now  the  constant  and 
untiring  observer.  One  of  the  prettiest, 
perhaps  the  prettiest  of  all,  of  the  appli- 
cations of  the  light-drawing  process,  is 
that  to  the  automatic  registration  of  the 
movements  of  delicate  instruments  such 
as  magnets  and  galvanometer  needles. 
Well-nigh  all  meteorological  instruments 
are  now  made  to  record  their  own  ac- 
tions ;  but  some  of  these  are  moved  by 
forces  so  strong  that  they  can  mark  their 
course  mechanically,  by  pencil  upon 
paper.  For  instance,  the  gyrations  of  a 
wind-vane  are  forcible  enough  to  rub  a 
marking-point  upon  a  traversing  card : 
the  pressure  of  wind  upon  a  plate,  and 
the  weight  of  a  column  of  mercury  in  a 
barometer  tube  are  sufiicient  to  move 
pencils  and  make  them  score  their  varia- 
tions. The  friction  of  the  marker  is  not 
felt  in  these  cases.  But  when  we  come 
to  magnets  whose  movements  can  be 
arrested  by  a  cobweb,  mechanical  tracing 
is  out  of  the  question.  Here  photography 
steps  in.  By  fixing  a  concave  miiTor  to 
the  magnet,  a  spot  of  light  from  a 
neighboiing  gas-flame  is  formed  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  reflector;  and 
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every  tiny  twist  of  the  bar  is  render- 
ed visible  by  a  displacement  of  a  light- 
spot.  If,  then,  a  sheet  of  sensitive  paper 
be  placed  to  receive  the  spot,  and  made 
by  clock-work  to  travel  slowly  in  a  di- 
rection transverse  to  that  of  the  magnet's 
swing,  it  will  be  impressed  at  every  in- 
stant with  the  shifting  beam,  and  there 
will  be  produced  a  wavy  or  zig-zag  line, 
which  will  be,  in  effect,  the  trail  of  the 
magnet. 

Thus  do  the  three  needles  of  a  modern 
magnetic  observatory  perpetually  ob- 
serve themselves.  Every  day  sheets  of 
paper  are  set  before  them,  and  removed 
on  the  morrow,  bearing  the  unerring 
record  of  their  twenty-four  hours'  watch. 
And  when  a  great  aurora  has  shown  it- 
self, the  traces  are  very  beautiful.  Now, 
the  line  will  bend  into  a  gentle  curve ; 
then  it  will  be  jagged  like  a  saw ;  anon, 
it  will  fly  away  to  right  or  to  left  for  a 
few  minutes,  forming  the  outline  of  a 
graceful  spire;  presently,  it  will  make 
an  excursion  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
sheet,  not  to  return  for  an  hour  or  more. 
The  larger  fluctuations  are  common  to 
all  the  traces ;  for  the  needles,  in  their 
wanderings,  keep  step  to  some  extent 
one  with  the  other,  one  force,  variable  in 
intensity,  acting  upon  them  all  alike,  and 
each  showing  what  is  the  action  in  that 
particular  direction  in  which  it  is  con- 
strained to  move. 

The  disturbance  of  April  last  was  a 
very  extraordinary  -  one ;  it  began  at 
about  noon  on  the  15th  and  ended  at 
about  three  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning.  It  seems  tolerably  certain, 
therefore,  that  the  aurora,  although  not 
visible — ^from  daylight  on  the  om)  hand, 
and  cloudy  weather  on  the  other — during 
the  whole  interval,  commenced  and  ended 
at  those  times.  As  yet  comparison  has 
not  been  made  between  the  magnetic 
movements  and  the  changes  in  the  au- 
roral display;  if  this  is  done,  no  doubt  it 
will  be  found,  as  it  has  been  in  other 
cases,  that  the  flashings,  the  tremors, 
and  varying  intensities  of  the  polar-light 
are  all  identifiable  with  marked  deflec- 
tions of  the  magnetized  bars,  which  will 
doubtless  be  found  to  have  exhibited 
themselves  wherever  on  the  earth  re- 
gisters have  been  secured. 

So  it  has  come  to  be  proved  that  there 
is  an  intimate  relation  between  auroraa 
and  the  earth's  magnetism.    But  this  is 


not  the  only  curious  relation.  In  the 
early  days  of  electric  telegraphs  it  was 
found  that  upon  occasions  the  wires  be- 
came the  media  of  mysterious  currents 
that  traversed  them  in  various  direc- 
tions, sometimes  opposing  and  sometimes 
augmenting  the  currents  from  the  bat- 
teries by  which  the  lines  were  worked, 
and  sometimes  putting  a  stop  to  tele- 
graphic operations  altogether.  As  these 
currents  were  obviously  generated  in 
the  earth,  they  came  to  be  called  "  earth 
currents,"  In  course  of  time,  when  ejec- 
tric  communications  extended  far  and 
wide,  and  anomalous  behaviors  of  the 
speaking  instruments  were  carefully 
chronicled,  it  was  recognized  that  these 
capricious  earth  currents  showed  them- 
selves simultaneously  with  the  magnetic 
disturbances  I  have  been  alluding  to. 
By  degrees  the  matter  forced  itself  into 
importance;  and  at  length  the  Astro^ 
nomer  Royal,  who  had  been  for  some 
fifteen  years  registering  magnet  move- 
ments by  photography,  determined  to 
apply  the  same  system  of  record  to  two 
delicate  galvanometers  placed  in  the  cir- 
cuit of  a  pair  of  telegraph  wires  spe- 
cially erected  for  the  purpose  in  two 
directions  a  right  angle  apart ;  one  line 
having  earth  connections  at  Croydon 
and  Greenwich,  the  other  at  Dartford 
and  Greenwich.  By  this  arrangement 
electric  currents  coursing  the  earth's 
crust  from  north  to  south  and  from  east 
to  west  were  captured  and  caused  to 
deflect  the  galvanometer  needles,  and 
by  this  deflection  to  register  their  vary- 
ing strength  upon  a  photographic  sheet, 
just  as  the  great  magnets  recorded  the 
changing  magnetic  forces  which  acted 
upon  them. 

For  four  years  this  registration  has 
now  been  incessantly  maintained  at 
Greenwich ;  it  has  as  yet  no  rival  in  the 
world  ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  every 
remarkable  magnetic  storm  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  violent  disturbance  of  these 
galvanometers ;  and,  moreover,  that 
each  change  of  direction  of  the  mag- 
nets is  marked  by  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  swing  of  these  needles ; 
the  movements  are  synchronous  and 
similar  as  regards  the  direction  in  which 
the  disturbing  force  acts.  The  great 
magnets  have  certain  small  movements 
which  are  diurnal,  that  is  to  say,  recur- 
ring every  day,  and  so  also  have  the 
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earth  current  needles.  These  have  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  examined  to  estab- 
lish a  similarity;  but  it  is  determined, 
beyond  doubt,  that  the  great  magnetic 
disturbances  are  either  caused  by,  or  as 
it  were  by  a  strange  marriage  related  to, 
the  spontaneous  galvanic  cjirrents  gene- 
rated in  or  traversing  through  the 
earth's  crust. 

Thus  is  the  aurora  affiliated  to  another 
phenomenon  —these  telegraph  currents : 
and  they  who  love  curious  facts  may  be 
amused  at  hearing  that  the  auroral  cur- 
rents have  actually  been  used  for  send- 
ing telegrams.  It  matters  not  to  the 
operator  where  his  electricity  comes 
from;  so  that  his  line  is  charged  he 
cares  not  whether  the  earth  or  a  pile 
of  metal  plates  supplies  the  current. 
When,  therefore,  an  aurora  shows  itself 
and  its  electricity,  he  disconnects  his 
ordinary  batter}',  and  sefids  his  messages 
by  the  aurora  horealis.  This  has  been 
repeatedly  done ;  it  was  during  the  late 
display.  As  a  rule,  however,  these  cur- 
rents do  more  harm  than  good.  Many 
a  telegraphist  has  received  a  severe 
shock  from  them,  and  they  have  more 
than  once  set  fire  to  combustible  mat- 
ters that  have  interrupted  their  course. 
It  was  conjectured  that  they  caused  the 
loss  of  the  1865  Atlantic  cable,  by  inter- 
rupting the  test  currents :  it  is  certain 
that  the  strongest  of  them  that  ever 
made  their  marks  on  the  Greenwich  reg- 
isters were  those  of  August  2  in  that 
year — the  day  the  cable  was  believed  to 
have  parted. 

If  we  look  for  other  coincidences  with 
auroral  displays,  we  shall  find  them  in 
meteorological  conditions.  All  observ- 
ers of  atmospheric  phenomena  have 
noted  that  when  the  northern  lights  ap- 
pear there  is  a  change  of  weather,  gen- 
erally from  fair  to  stormy.  But  this  is 
not  established  so  definitely  as  the  mag- 
netic connection :  it  rests  rather  upon 
popular  opinion  than  recorded  and  col- 
lated facts.  One  famous  meteorologist, 
Kseratz,  regarded  the  relation  as  prob- 
lematical :  but  then  he  confessed  igno- 
rance upon  the  point :  there  were  not 
sufficient  facts  to  satisfy  him.  About 
equally  doubtful  is  the  connection  be- 
tween aurorsB  and  solar-spots.  At  one 
time  a  ten  or  eleven-year  period  of  recur- 
ring magnetic  variations  was  believed 
in,  and  thought  to  be  coincident  with  a 


similar  period  of  solar-spot  frequency. 
This  coincidence,  had  it  been  real,  would 
have  favored  the  hypothesis  of  a  relation 
between  aurorse  and  solar  activity.  But 
since  a  great  authority  has  thrown 
doubts  upon  the  existence  of  a  decen- 
nial magnetic  period,  we  must  give  up 
all  its  supposed  relations. 

And  now  we  will  leave  connections  to 
glance  at  one  or  two  outstanding  mat- 
ters that  require  a  word  before  we  can 
put  the  question.  What  is  an  aurora? 
And  first  upon  the  height  of  the  lumi- 
nosity above  the  earth's  surface.  Upon 
this  point  estimates  are  very  conflictmg. 
From  50  to  500  miles  has  been  quoted 
for  the  interval  pervaded  by  the  light- 
giving  matter.  These  were  limits  actu- 
ally observed  during  the  display  of  1859. 
But  the  shepherd  observer,  Farquhar- 
son,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  long 
series  of  auroral  observations,  fixed  the 
elevation  much  lower.  Once  he  saw  the 
rays  stream  out  of  a  low  cloud,  and  at 
another  time  he  and  a  distant  spectator 
so  observed  a  very  brilliant  aurora  as  to 
admit  of  a  determination  of  its  distance 
by  triangulation,  and  the  height  came 
out  less  than  a  mile.  Captain  Parry,  in 
the  Arctic  regions,  even  saw  a  streamer 
dart  towards  the  earth  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  him.  Doubtless  all  the  ob- 
served heights  are  correct,  and  the  auro- 
ra is  of  all  altitudes,  from  near  the 
ground  to  the  outermost  confines  of  our 
atmosphere.  Professor  Loomis,  who 
collected  and  discussed  the  observations 
of  the  1859  display,  considers  that  the 
color  of  the  light  is  an  index  of  its  alti- 
tude. He  starts  with  the  reasonable 
assumption  that  the  light  is  analogous 
to  that  of  ordinary  electricity  passing 
through  rarefied  air.  It  is  known  that 
through  a  tube  of  air  of  ordinary  densi- 
ty, the  fluid  passes  with  a  white  light ; 
if  the  air  is  partly  rarefied  it  becomes 
rose-colored,  and  if  the  rarefaction  is  in- 
creased it  deepens  to  red  or  purple.  So 
he  would  say  that  white  auroral  beams 
are  low,  and  red  or  purple  lights  high. 

Upon  the  nature  of  the  light,  prismat- 
ic analysis  will  doubtless  some  day  in> 
form  us.  At  present  two  observations 
only  of  the  spectrum  of  the  auroral  rays 
have  been  secured.  These  agree  in 
proving  the  light  to  be  mono-chromatic, 
that  is,  to  consist  of  rays  of  only  one 
refrangibility  and  color.     The  singular 
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point  is  that  the  one  bright  line  of  which 
the  spectrum  consists  is  not  known  to 
belong  to  any  chemical  element,  nor  to 
electricity  under  any  condition  of  pas- 
sage through  the  recognized  constitu- 
ents of  the  atmosphere.  So  far  the 
prism  has  bewildered  the  theorists,  but 
it  will  help  them  presently. 

At  length  we  are  brought  to  the 
question,  What  is  the  cause  of  auroral 
displays?  This  is  a  riddle  that  many 
philosophers  have  guessed  at,  bat  that 
no  one  has  satisfactorily  solved.  We 
have  seen  how  several  phenomena — mag- 
netic disturbances,  terrestrial  galvanic 
currents,  aurorse,  and  possibly  atmos- 
pheric convulsions—are  Imked  together ; 
it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  any 
one  of  these  is  the  cause  of  the  rest,  or 
whether  they  are  all  consequences  of 
some  action  yet  to  be  recognized.  With- 
out a  doubt  the  aurora  is  an  electrical 
phenomenon,  or  it  would  not  be  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  magnetic  and 
electric  perturbations;  and  yet  it  is  a 
strange  fact  that  when  it  shows  itself 
there  is  no  very  abundant  manifestation 
of  atmospheric  electricity  near  the 
earth's  sui-face.  The  difficulty  of  ac- 
counting for  viaihle  electricity  high  up 
in  air  lias  been  variously  met  by  the 
savants.  Biot  held  the  luminosity  to  be 
real  clouds  of  metallic  matter  lit  up  by 
electricity  and  arranging  themselves, 
like  magnets  in  the  air,  parallel  to  the 
dipping  needle.  He  derived  his  sup- 
posed clouds  from  dusty  matter  ejected 
from  the  volcanoes  known  to  be  in  ac- 
tion near  the  magnetic  poles — for  the 
south  has  its  auroras  like  the  north, 
only  they  do  not  get  so  often  observed. 
No  one  has  supported  this  idea,  De  la 
Rive,  the  most  learned  electrician  of  our 
day,  supposed  the  light  to  be  the  luminous 
effect  of  the  interchange  of  positive  and 
negative  currents  between  the  colder 
and  warmer  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  Rev.  George  Fisher,  a  polar  ob- 
server, considers  that  ice  particles,  con- 
densed from  the  humid  vapors  on  the 
margins  of  our  polar  ice-caps,  play  an 


impoiiiant  part  in  the  development  of 
visible  aurorse;  that  electricity  is  pro- 
duced by  the  coagulation;  that  the  par- 
ticles aforesaid  are  illuminated  by  the 
transmission  of  the  fluid  through  them, 
and  that  the  streamers  are  columns  of 
such  brightened  particles  ascending 
from  lower  to  higher  and  electrically 
opposed  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  Evi- 
dently ice  grains  have  something  to  do 
with  the  matter,  for  it  has  repeatedly 
been  noticed  that  frozen  spicula  de- 
scend from  the  sky  during  auroral  dis- 
plays: a  French  draughtsman  while 
sketching  the  recent  exhibition  felt 
them  falling  upon  his  hands.  The  latest 
theory  is  that  propounded  by  Professor 
Loomis,  the  historian  of  the  1859  au- 
rora: it  bears  resemblance  to  De  la 
Rivers.  The  abundant  vapors  ascend- 
ing from  the  equatorial  seas  are  held  to 
carry  up  into  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere  quantities  of  positive  elec- 
tricity, whilst  the  earth's  electricity  re- 
mains negative.  The  former  is  con- 
veyed by  upper  currents  of  the  air  to- 
wards the  pole,  and  there  earth  and 
higher  air  form,  so  to  speak,  the  two 
plates  of  a  condenser,  between  which  an 
interchange  of  electricity  takes  place  so 
soon  as  a  certain  tension  is  reached. 
This  interchange  is  effected  through 
spaces  of  least  resistance,  and  the 
streaming  electricity  being  luminous, 
the  familiar  auroral  beams  are  mani- 
fested. The  currents  returning  tlirough 
the  earth  are  held  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
magnetic  perturbations  and  the  disturb- 
ances in  telegraphic  wires.  This  hypo- 
thesis in  its  completeness  is  plausible; 
I  have  merely  outlined  it;  it  does  not, 
however,  nor  do  any  of  its  predecessors, 
account  for  the  accumulation  or  the  sud- 
den generation  of  the  vast  quantities  of 
electricity  necessary  for  an  auroral  dis- 
play. But  we  may  know  this  when  we 
have  discovered  the  ultimate  source  or 
the  storehouse  of  the  thunderstorm's  ac- 
tivity. Auroras  may,  after  all,  be  the 
slow  and  silent  lightnings  of  the  poles. 
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A  PEEP  AT  POMPEII. 


Looking  at  a  village  on  the  slope  of 
Vesuvius,  apparently  as  entire  as  if  of 
recent  erection,  I  was  surprised  to  be 
told  "  that  is  Pompeii."  Though  aware 
how  completely  the  greater  part  of  the 
disinterred  city  had  been  exposed  to  the 
light  of  day,  it  somehow  had  not  occur- 
red to  me  that,  seen  from  Naples,  a  dis- 
tance of  eleven  miles,  it  would  be  thus 
distinctly  apparent.  The  distance  from 
which  it  was  seen  prevented  us  perceiv- 
ing that  the  houses  had  no  roofs,  these 
having  all  been  broken  down  by  the 
enormous  mass  of  ashes  from  Vesuvius, 
and  by  the  heavings  of  the  earthquake. 

Pompeii  is  accessible  by  railway  or  by 
carnage  from  Naples.  In  order  not  to 
be  hampered  as  to  hours  of  arriving  and 
departure,  we  hired  a  conveyance  for 
the  day,  with  the  intention  of  lunching 
at  STdtel  Diom^dej  which  is  kept  by  a 

EoUte  Frenchman,  who  informed  us  that 
e  had  only  Italian  enough  to  enable 
him  to  take  money,  which  he  seems  to 
do  with  moderation,  as  he  only  charged 
a  couple  of  francs  for  a  bottle  of  excel- 
lent Lacryma  Christ!,  made  from  a  vine 
peculiar  to  the  neighborhood  of  Vesu- 
vius. 

Arriving  at  the  Herculaneum  gate  of 
Pompeii,  we  were  admitted  by  a  turn- 
stile, paying  a  franc  for  admission,  and 
being  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  cuatode, 
who  is  prohibited  from  taking  any  fee 
from  visitors,  but  generally  contrives  to 
get  something  out  of  them  by  the  sale 
of  photographs.  He  is  very  sharp  in 
looking  after  them,  so  that  they  shall  not 
pocket  some  of  the  smaller  objects  met 
m  the  walk  through  the  city. 

The  custode  knowing  no  language  but 
his  own,  conversation  is  very  limited, 
unless  the  traveller  happens  to  be  fami- 
liar with  Italian.  To  obviate  this  incon- 
venience, it  is  customary  to  hire  in 
Naples  a  commiasionario^  who  speaks 
English  with  great  intrepidity,  and 
sometimes  gives  astounding  information 
with  a  gravity  truly  ludicrous. 

Having  entered  by  the  Herculaneum 
gate,  we  are  literally  in  a  city  of  the 
dead ;  we  are  in  **The  Street  of  Tombs ;" 
the  highway  on  each  side  being  lined 
with    white    marble    tombs,   perfectly 


clean  and  fresh,  with  the  inscriptions  and 
sepulchral  designs  quite  legible  and  dis- 
tinct. As  I  am  not  writing  an  antiqua- 
rian treatise,  I  shall  onl^  give  a  single 
translation  of  an  inscription  touching  by 
its  beautiful  simplicity :  "  Farewell,  most 
happy  soul  of  Caia  Oppia.  We  shall 
follow  thee  in  such  order  as  nature  shall 
appoint.   Farewell,  sweetest  mother." 

According  to  our  modem  ideas,  a 
highway  lined  by  tombs  would  form  a 
leather  lugubrious  approach  to  a  town. 
But  go  to  Rome,  and  drive  for  half-a- 
dozen  miles  along  the  Appian  Way,  sur- 
rounded on  both  sides  by  monuments, 
and  it  will  at  once  be  acknowledged  that 
the  old  Romans  did  wisely  in  not  per- 
mitting sepulture  within  their  cities,  un- 
less under  exceptional  circumstances.  As 
to  the  melancholy  presumed  to  be  ex- 
cited by  constantly  passing  the  mansions 
of  the  dead,  the  Romans  do  not  appear 
to  have  suffered  from  it.  We  must  re- 
member the  spirit  of  paganism,  which  is 
embodied  in  the  dying  words  of  Mira- 
beau :  "  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  die 
among  flowers  and  perfumes ;"  and  we 
must  see  its  actual  effects  before  we  can 
understand  feelings  so  different  from 
ours.  The  sensual,  by  introducing  at 
their  feasts  memorials  of  mortality,  en- 
deavored to  find  in  the  idea  of  death  a 
stimulus  to  jollity.  A  skeleton  introduced 
among  the  guests  gave  point  to  the  ex- 
hortation, ^^  Vivamua^  dum  licet  esse 
bene*^  (Let  us  enjoy  life  while  we  may). 

The  more  contemplative  and  refined, 
having  no  security  for  the  happiness  of 
the  dead  in  another  and  a  better  world, 
cherished  the  more  tenderly  their  mortal 
remains,  and  surrounded  them  with  all 
that  could  please  the  eye  or  soothe  the 
imagination  of  the  living.  The  mourners 
whose  loved  ones  filled  the  tomb  de- 
lighted to  adorn  their  resting-places,  and 
to  make  them  look  fresh  and  gav  with 
flowers,  among  which  were  conspicuous 
the  lily  and  the  rose. 

Full  canisters  of  fragrant  lilies  bring. 
Mixed  with  tbe  purple  roses  of  the  spring; 
Let  me  with  funeral  flowers  his  body  strew; 
This  gift  which  parents  to  their  children  owe. 
This  unavailing  gift  at  least  I  may  bestow. 

Dryden*s  yirgiL 
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Looking  at  the  small  dimensions  of 
the  tombs  at  Pompeii,  we  get  over  the 
difficulty  of  how  there  could  be  family 
burial-places,  when  we  remember  that 
only  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  deposit- 
ed within  the  tomb,  the  bodies  having 
been  burned  in  an  itstrinum.  It  would 
appear  that  monuments  were  sometimes 
injured  by  the  incremation  being  con- 
ducted near  them;  hence  the  not  un- 
common inscription  forbidding  the  ap- 
plication of  funeral  piles  against  them. 

But  leaving  the  Street  of  Tombs,  let 
us  ent,er  Pompeii.  The  road  at  this  point 
is  wide,  and  paved  with  lava  retaining 
the  deep  ruts  made  by  the  carriages.  In 
other  places,  however,  the  streets  are  so 
narrow  that  for  a  vehicle  to  be  turned 
in  them  must  have  been  impracticable. 
They  have,  however,  on  both  sides,  a 
raised  footpath  for  passengers,  whose 
comfort  is  still  further  provided  for  by 
the  frequent  erection  of  stepping-stones, 
to  enable  them  to  pass  dry-shod  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  when  the  road 
happened  to  be  flooded  by  a  sudden  fall 
of  rain. 

Near  the  gate  is  an  inn,  in  the  portico 
of  which  were  discovered  various  coins 
and  personal  ornaments,  and  in  the 
court-yard  the  remains  of  carriages  and 
harness,  and  the  skeleton  of  an  ass.  The 
houses  are  generally  one-storied,  but 
many  have  had  two  or  three  floors.  The 
external  walls  are  plain,  with  few  open- 
ings to  the  street,  as  the  private  apart- 
ments all  look  into  an  interior  court,  and 
are  lighted  from  it.  The  flat  roofs  have 
all  fallen  in;  but  the  walls  behig  gen- 
erally entire,  and  the  rubbish  having 
been  completely  removed,  the  appearance 
of  the  streets  has  not  greatly  suffered. 
The  removal  of  rubbish  from  a  small 
street  was  going  on  during  our  visit,  but 
as  it  was  lazily  removed  in  hand-baskets, 
we  could  not  help  longing  for  a  gang  of 
English  navvies  with  spades  and  wheel- 
barrows, to  let  the  Italians  see  what  ex- 
cavating really  is. 

The  honesty  of  the  laborers  seems 
very  dubious,  as  a  custode  was  con- 
stantly on  the  watch  lest  they  should 
secrete  for  their  own  use  any  valuables 
which  they  may  discover.  Though 
nothing  was  found  while  we  were  pre- 
sent, yet  in  the  house  the  excavation  of 
which  we  witnessed,  three  human  skele- 
tons were   discovered,  with  their  gold 


and  silver  ornaments,  a  very  handsome 
gold  ring  set  with  an  amethyst  intaglio 
of  Abundance,  and  various  other  objects 
of  value.  As  perhaps  a  third  pait  of  the 
city  is  still  to  be  investigated,  it  is  very 
likely  that  further  discoveries  of  interest 
will  be  made  from  time  to  time,  and 
enable  us  still  better  to  understand  the 
domestic  usages  of  the  Romans.  A  walk 
through  Pompeii  is  far  more  instructive 
than  all  that  the  visitor  may  have  pre- 
viously read;  and  instead  of  wasting 
time  lecturing  on  classical  antiquities,  a 
teacher  in  one  of  our  higher  schools 
would  spend  his  time  far  more  profitably 
were  he  to  conduct  his  more  advanced 
pupils  to  Rome  and  Naples.  As  an 
inducement,  we  may  add  that  the  direct 
route  from  Florence  to  Rome  by  Pol- 
igno,  is  through  delightful  mountain 
scenery  in  the  Apennines,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity will  thus  be  afforded  of  visiting 
the  Tbrasymene  Lake  and  Canna}. 

But  we  have  wandered  from  Pompeii, 
to  wluch  let  us  return.  In  good  houses, 
there  are  a  porter's  lodge,  a  vestibule,  a 
hall  of  public  audience;  and  beyond, 
there  is  the  inner  court,  round  which  are 
arranged  the  family  apartments.  This 
court  is  surrounded  by  porticoes  sup- 
ported by  columns,  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween which  are  sleeping  recesses,  and 
the  triclinium,  or  place  for  reclining  on 
at  meals.  In  winter,  this  was  under  the 
portico,  and  protected  from  the  open 
air ;  but  in  summer  it  was  placed  beside 
the  marble  fountain,  pond,  or  parterre 
for  flowers,  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
court.  The  really  private  rooms  were 
few,  but  tastefully  painted,  and  adorned 
with  articles  of  virtu.  Warm  and  cold 
baths,  rooms  for  servants,  a  little  chapel 
for  the  household  gods,  and  cellars  below 
for  storing  wine  and  oil,  completed  the 
establishment  of  a  Pompeian  gentleman. 

The  floors  of  common  houses  even  are 
paved  with  coarse  mosaic  in  white  and 
black  marble ;  and  Salve^  in  black  letters 
on  a  white  ground,  oflen  salutes  you,  on 
crossing  the  threshold.  Or,  a  dog  cou- 
chanty  with  the  less  hospitable  motto. 
Cave  canem^  warns  none  but  good  men 
and  true  to  enter  here.  Possibly,  it  may 
have  been  a  benevolent  hint  to  beware 
of  a  live  dog,  stationed  there  as  a  pro- 
tection to  a  domicile  so  accessible  to 
every  passenger.  The  houses  of  the  rich 
are  paved  with  finer  mosaics,  represenU 
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ing  hunting-scenes,  fruits,  flowers,  birds, 
and  beasts  in  their  natural  colors.  The 
walls  are  divided  into  panels,  with  rich 
borders,  painted  with  a  great  variety  of 
objects,  often  of  great  merit  in  the  execu- 
tion, but  too  frequently  very  indelidhte 
in  the  subjects.  Pictures,  copies  which 
we  brought  home  as  specimens  of  this 
style  of  panelling,  represent  a  naked 
chaiioteer  driving  a  chariot  drawn  by 
geese,  and  a  scantily  draped  woman 
taking  naked  Cupids  from  a  wicker  basket, 
for  the  inspection  of  two  ladies,  beside 
whom  stands  a  Cupid.  As  the  latter 
picture  was  found  in  the  Temple  of 
Venus,  we  may  conclude  that  the  woman 
and  those  whom  she  is  visiting  are  not  of 
immaculate  reputation. 

The  streets  are  regular,  and  where 
several  meet,  there  is  a  public  fountain. 
Their  names  are  legible  ;  and  the  blank 
spaces  on  the  walls  are  filled  with  gaudy 
pictures  of  the  presiding  deities,  with 
electioneering  notices,  with  amatory  and 
indecent  verses,  with  rudely  scratched 
caricatures.  Sometimes  the  scribblings 
on  the  interior  walls  and  pillars  of  a 
dwelling  refer  to  domestic  matters,  such 
as,  how  much  lard  was  bought,  how 
many  tunics  sent  to  the  wash,  or  when  a 
child  or  a  donkey  was  bom. 

The  shops  are  mere  open  sheds  below 
a  dwelling-house,  with  a  stone  counter 
in  front,  and  a  few  shelves  inside.  The 
names  and  trades  of  their  owners  are 
legible,  and  the  signs  of  their  craft  are 
conspicuous,  and  sometimes  very  start- 
ling. 

One  of  the  best  houses  is  a  suburban 
villa,  which  belonged  to  a  wealthy  citi- 
zen, Diomedes,  whose  family  seems  to 
have  perished  ;  for  eighteen  skeletons 
were  found  in  the  wine-cellar,  huddled 
together  close  to  an  aperture  in  the  wall. 
They  had  sought  this  underground  place 
of  refuge,  but  the  minute  dust  and  the 
sulphureous  vapor  suffocated  them.  The 
wine-jars,  like  big  Eau-de-Cologne  bot- 
tles, but  of  unglazed  earthenware,  are 
still  ranged  against  the  wall,  but  instead 
of  fine  old  Falernian,  are  filled  to  the 
brim  with  volcanic  dust.  In  the  garden, 
which  runs  down  towards  the  sea,  two 
bodies  were  found,  being  probably  those 
of  two  persons  who  in  despair  left  their 
friends  in  the  cellar,  and  endeavored  to 
find  their  way  to  the  beach.  But  it  was 
too  late.    Through  an  atmosphere  blacker 


than  the  deepest  midnight  darkness,  and 
impregnated  with  suffocating  vapors, 
there  could  be  no  advance  ;  and  so  these 
two  unfortunates  miserably  perished, 
being  unable  to  find  the  door  of  a  small 
garden,  as  familiar  to  them  as  their  bed- 
rooms. In  the  hand  of  one  was  a  bunch 
of  keys,  and  near  them  were  found  silver 
vases  and  money,  dropped  at  last  as 
worthless,  in  the  struggle  for  dear  life. 
In  the  horrible  darkness,  the  blind  alone 
could  have  turned  to  advantage  their 
habit  of  moving  about  without  the  aid 
'  of  sight.  In  Bulwer's  IJast  Days  of 
Pompeii^  this  circumstance  is  skilfully 
seized  upon,  and  gives  rise  to  the  thrill- 
ing incident  of  the  blind  slave-girl's 
escape  through  a  garden. 

The  most  horribly  interesting  place  in 
Pompeii  is  a  room  containing  plaster- 
casts,  made  according  to  the  ingenious 
process  devised  by  Signor  Fiorelli.  The 
showers  of  pumice-stone  by  which  Pom- 
peii was  overwhelmed,  were  followed  by 
streams  of  tenacious  mud,  which  flowed 
over  the  interstices  not  filled  by  the 
pumicstone.  Objects  thus  encased  were 
as  if  in  a  plaster  mould  ;  and  when  they 
happened  to  be  human  bodies,  their  de- 
cay left  a  cavity  in  which  their  forms 
were  perfectly  preserved.  Filling  up 
these  cavities  with  liquid  plaster,  Signor 
Fiorelli  succeeded  in  obtaining  admirable 
casts  of  human  beings  who  had  perished 
during  the  destruction  of  Pompeii.  We 
thus  can  have  a  stereoscope  of  their 
death-agony.  We  have  a  painfully  in- 
teresting stereoscope  of  a  cast  thus  ob- 
tained. Two  women,  mother  and  child, 
very  probably,  are  lying  feet  to  feet. 
The  limbs  of  the  elder  are  extended,  her 
left  arm  hangs  loosely,  and  on  her  finger 
is  a  coarse  iron  ring.  She  seems  to  have 
died  without  a  struggle.  But  the  poor 
girl  at  her  feet,  with  her  legs  drawn  up 
convulsively,  her  hands  clenched  in  agony, 
her  face  close  to  the  ground,  must  have 
had  a  terrific  death. 

We  are  struck  by  the  limited  dimen- 
sions of  the  private  dwellings  at  Pom- 
peii, the  best  of  which  seems  to  us 
models  of  fine  houses,  rather  than  band- 
some  and  comfortable  abodes.  But  we 
understand  the  tastes  of  the  people  better 
on  reaching  the  forums,  baths,  temples, 
theatres,  and  the  amphitheatre,  which,  for 
a  third-rate  provincial  town,  are  in  a  style 
of  luxury  and  magnificence  truly  surpris 
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ing.  It  is  clear  that  the  PompeianS) 
favored  with  a  delicious  climate,  lived 
abroad  all  day,  and  only  supped  and  slept 
at  home.  The  public  buildings,  round 
the  civil  and  military  forums,  with  their 
beautiful  and  airy  porticos,  filled  with 
choice  works  of  art,  afforded  ample  space 
for  exercise  under  cover ;  and  a  visit  to 
the  baths,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  amphi- 
theatre, enabled  the  luxurious  Pompeian 
gentleman  to  pass  the  long  sumiper  day 
agreeably  enough.  The  amphitheatre  out- 
side the  town,  is  an  immense  place  ;  the 
circular  rows  of  seats  rising  upwards 
from  the  level  of  the  arena,  and  pierced 
with  numerous  places  of  exit  for  the 
spectators :  the  spaces  for  the  gladiators, 
the  dens  for  the  wild  beasts,  are  so  entire, 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  scenes 
there  oflen  enacted.  One  might  almost 
expect  it  to  resound  to-morrow  with 
the  roar  of  wild  beasts,  the  savage  shouts 
of  the  multitude,  the  critical  remarks  of 
patrician  amateurs,  and  the  consultations 
of  Pompeian  matrons,  debating  whether 
the  attitude  of  the  wounded  gladiator 
deserved  that  they  should  raise  their 
thumbs  to  save  bis  life. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  relics  of 
Pompeii  could  not  be  lefl  where  found, 
as  seeing  them  there  would  have  much 
enhanced  their  interest ;  but  their  remo- 
val to  the  Museum  at  Naples  has  the 
advantage  of  enabling  us  to  see  collected 
together  a  great  deal  of  the  objects 
which  ministered  to  the  dailv  life  of  the 
defunct  inhabitants  of  Pompeii,  Hercu- 
laneum,  and  Stabiae. 

In  some  things  they  were  primitive 
enough,  but  in  others  as  artificial  as  our- 
selves ;  judging  from  the  materiel  of  a 
lady's  toilet,  which  comprehended  rouge, 
false  hair,  teeth,  and  eyebrows,  as  well  as 
all  that  vanity  could  desire  in  the  shape  of 
perfumes,  necklaces,  earrings,  bracelets, 


and  brooches.  But  it  must  have  been 
provoking  to  the  fair  one  not  to  be  able 
to  see  the  general  effect  of  her  form  and 
ornaments  reflected  in  a  large  pier-glass. 
The  mirrors  are  only  small  plates  of 
polished  metal,  capable  of  showmg  more 
than  an  ugly  woman  might  like  to  see, 
but  less  than  a  beautiful  one  desires. 
Under  a  glass  case  is  a  sad  mingling  of 
vanity  and  mortality :  the  skull  and  the 
impression  of  a  youthful  female  bosom 
are  mixed  with  a  purse,  necklace,  and 
bracelets,  taken  from  the  body  of  a  Pom- 
peian lady. 

Here  are  all  sorts  of  kitchen  uteusUs, 
some  of  them  containing  the  last  meal 
cooked  on  the  day  of  the  fatal  catas- 
trophe. There  are  loaves  converted  into 
brown  masses,  but  retaining  their  shape 
and  the  baker's  name ;  eggs,  fruit,  grains, 
honeycomb,  &q.  Inkstands  forever 
dried  up,  styles  and  tablets  never  to  be 
resumed,  lie  in  mournful  literary  ease 
in  company  with  a  large  collection  of 
charred  manuscripts.  Some  of  these 
have  been  unrolled,  but  no  work  of  much 
merit  has  rewarded  the  toil  of  the  classic 
antiquary. 

If  we  would  form  a  true  idea  of  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Pompeians  we 
must  visit  the  reserved  cabinet  of  the 
Museum,  whose  contents  cannot  be  de- 
>soribed  further  than  to  state  that  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  have  been  lavishly 
employed  in  embodying  the  obscenest 
ideas  and  depicting  the  most  abominable 
habits.  If  our  minds  be  filled  with  com- 
miseration for  the  fate  of  Pompeii,  wo 
cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  much 
of  what  was  buried  deserved  destruc- 
tion ;  and  that  the  graceful  embellish- 
ments of  its  social  life  were  allied  with  a 
moral  depravity  so  profound  as  to  make 
us  thankful  that  we  live  in  happier  days« 
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In  the  evangelical  narratives  there  are 
frequent  brec£»  in  the  continuity  of  the 
story,  to  fill  up  which  by  wise  inference 
and  not  by  rash  conjecture  is  one  end  of 
historical  study.  These  gaps  are  due  not 
merely  to  the  silence  of  the  narrators, 
and  the  consequent  want  of  connecting 
link:*,  but  to  our  ignorance  of  the  motives 

Nkw  Skribs-Yol.  X.f  J^o.  6. 


which  led  to  this  or  that  course  of  action, 
and  of  the  feelings  with  which  our 
Lord's  acts  were  accompanied.  Much  of 
what  we  may  call  the  outward  drapery 
of  the  scenes  of  the  ministry  is  alto- 
gether omitted  by  the  evangelists  ;•  and 
this,  when  supplied  by  a  discreet  inter- 
preter, sheds  peculiar  light  upon  the  in- 
45 
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cidents  themselves.  Or  again,  when  se- 
veral possible  explanations  of  an  event 
may  be  given,  it  is  the  part  of  the  inter- 
preter to  choose  the  most  likely,  and,  by 
a  wise  selection,  it  is  singular  how  mucn 
lifijht  may  be  cast  upon  the  narrative, 
while  all  trace  of  a  hiatus  between  the 
events  disappears.  By  thus  clothing  a 
scene  with  its  unrecorded  moral  drapery, 
much  apparent  harshness  and  arbitrari- 
ness vanish.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
our  Lord's  cursing  the  baiTen  fig-tree, 
M'hen  we  see  that  he  was  "  enacting  a  par- 
able," selecting  a  type  of  moral  barren- 
ness, and  shadowing  forth  its  doom,  the 
very  act  of  destruction  becomes  morally 
beautiful.  We  may  instance  a  few  of  these 
suggestions  which  occur  in  Dr.  Hanna's 
volumes.  The  explanation  of  the  sigh 
which  escaped  from  our  Lord's  lips  be- 
fore he  cured  the  deaf  and  dumb  man  at 
Bethsaida  ( Galilean  Ministry^  pp.  307- 
8);  the  explanation  of  the  vernacular 
Aramaic  word  "  Ephphatha,"  then  used 
in  the  district  of  Decapolis,  or  the  use  of 
the  Hebrew  phrase  '^Talitha-cumi"  to 
the  dead  maiden  in  Jairus's  Hebrew- 
speaking  household;  the  reasons  sug- 
gested for  our  Lord's  visiting  at  a  par- 
ticular time  the  northern  district  of 
CsBsarea-Philippi,  where  he  was  "sur- 
rounded by  the  emblems  of  various 
faiths  and  worships;"  or  the  analysis  of. 
the  motives  which  led  the  Greeks  in  Je- 
rusalem to  wish  to  see  Jesus, — the  act  of 
<eleansing  the  Temple  having  impressed 
them  (Passion  Week^  p.  144) ;  or  the 
reasons  why  Galilee  was  selected  as  "  the 
chosen  trysting-plaoe "  for  the  appear- 
ances of  the  lisen  Lord  with  his  disciples 
(Forty  Days^  pp.  109-11).  In  reference 
to  all  the  manifold  breaks  in  the  narra- 
tive we  may  say  what  Dr.  Hanna  snys  of 
pne  set  of  them, 

"We  cannot  doubt  that  if  all  the  minor 
and  connecting  Unks  were  in  our  hands,  we 
should  be  able  to  explain  what  now  seems  to 
be  obscure,  to  harmonize  what  now  seems  to 
be  conflicting.  But  in  the  absence  of  such 
knowledge  we  must  be  content  to  take  what 
each  writer  tells  us,  and  regard  it  as  the 
broken  fragment  of  a  whole,  all  the  parts  of 
which  are  not  in  our  hands,  so  that  we  can 
put  them  connectedly  together." — (Forty 
Days,  pp.  25-6.) 

Another  advantage  of  suck  a  study 
of  the  Life  of  Jesus  as  this,  is  its  unfold- 
ing of  the  exquisite  seqtiences  both  in 


the  acts  and  teaching  of  our  Lord,  and 
in  the  progressive  testimony  of  others 
to  his  claim,  those  singular  "ties  of 
thought "  and  of  incident,  to  which  Dr. 
Hanna  so  often  refers,  the  orderliness  of 
the  development  of  his  plan,  and  the  har- 
monious evolution  of  his  whole  work  to- 
wards the  world.  The  very  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  one  scene  is  often  to  be 
found  in  its  sequence  or  connection  with 
another.  The  continuity  of  the  story  is 
marvellous,  and  when  a  blank  occurs 
which  cannot  be  filled  up,  a  reason  for 
the  hiatus  can  usually  be  found.  Inci- 
dent leads  on  to  incident,  disclosure  to 
disclosure.  Testimony  is  added  to  testi- 
mony. Christ  himself  teaches  only  as  the 
disciples  are  able  to  receive  his  teaching. 
Enigmatic  gleams  of  truth  are  dropped, 
which  become  intelligible  only  in  the 
light  of  the  sequel.  This  characteristic 
is  one  in  which  the  life  of  Jesus  differs 
from  all  other  lives.  There  was  no  im- 
maturity of  plan  or  act,  and  no  tardy 
development:  nothing  came  too  soon, 
nothing  too  late.  The  life  advanced 
"  without  haste,  yet  without  rest."  Thus 
forming  a  grand  and  growing  unity,  it 
suggests,  in  its  very  uniqueness,  that  its 
subject  himself  "saw  the  end  from  the 
beginning."  We  can  even  see  that  to 
change  its  order  would  be  to  mutilate 
its  parts,  to  reverse  its  sequences  would 
be  to  mar  its  perfection. 

In  connection  with  that  inexhaustible 
fulness  which  Dr.  Hanna  most  happily 
and  sometimes  unconsciously  signalizes 
in  our  Lord,  his  lectures  are  eminently 
suggestive  of  new  phases  and  unexhaust- 
ed processes  of  thought.  They  raise  a 
multitude  of  open  questions  at  which  they 
merely  hint,  and  the  cui*tain  falls  upon 
them,  leaving  them  unsolved.  Hence 
their  catholicity.  They  proclaim  one 
great  Faith  throughout,  but  they  refuse 
to  dogmatize  upon  details.  It  is  difficult 
for  a  man  with  strong  convictions  which 
he  holds  firmly  to  be  catholic  towards 
those  who  differ  from  him ;  while  it  is 
easy  for  one  who  sits  apart  holding  no 
form  of  creed  to  be  blandly  tolerant  of 
all.  But  when  we  find  catholicity  in  al- 
liance with  a  strong  faith,  the  union  is  as 
admirable  as  it  is  rare. 

The  most  distinctive  feature  of  theee 
volumes  remains  to  be  noticed.  Ic  is  the 
frequency  with  which  the  soundings  of 
moral  evidence  are  taken  in  the  simplest 
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manner.  The  author  is  not  writing  a 
formal  apologia^  but  he  has  indirectly 
written  one. 

Thus  in  one  of  the  eariiest  chapters, 
on  the  Nativity,  our  attention  is  turned 
to  that  "  strange  timing  of  events  that 
then  took  place."    Dr.  Hanna  shrinks 
from  the  attempt  to  penetrate  within  the 
veil  which  hides  from  us  the  secret  things 
of  God;  but  he  finds  it  possible  to  de- 
tect "  some  natural  and  obvious  benefits 
which  have  attended  the  coming  of  the 
Saviour  at  the  particular  period  when  it 
happened."  It  has  enhanced  the  number 
and  force  of  the  evidences  for  his  mission. 
For  had  Christ  appeared  at  an  earlier 
age,  there  would  have  been  no  room  or 
scope  for  prophecy ;  and  the  record  of 
his  miracles  coming  down  to  us  from  a 
time  when  contemporary  history  was  in 
the  main  legendary,  would  have  been 
more  open  to  question  than  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  when  it  proceeds  from  a  literary 
age,  and  reaches  us  "  through  the  same 
channel,  and  with  the  same  vouchers  for 
its  authenticity,  as  a  large  portion  of 
ancient  history."     Further,  the  world 
seems  to  have  been  left  for  a  long  time 
to  itself,  "  to  make  full  proof  of  its  capa- 
bilities and  possibilities."    Some  of  the 
highest  forms  of  civilization  had  already 
appeared ;  and  the  culture  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy and  art  had  failed  to  elevate 
human  nature  morally.  History  anterior 
to  the  advent  seems  to  prove  that,  while 
human  nature  may  variously  elevate  it- 
self by  efforts  proceeding  from  within, 
and  on  its   own   plane,  it  cannot  thus 
rectify  its  disorder  and  reach  its  ideal. 
Between  the  political  condition  of  Pa- 
lestine at  the  exact  period  of  our  Sa- 
viour's birth  and  the  work  which  our 
Lord  had  to  accomplish  in  the  world, 
Dr.  Hartna  finds  another  pre-established 
harmony : — 

"  Had  Jesus  Christ  appeared  one  half-cen- 
tury earlier,  or  one  halt- century  later  than  he 
did ;  had  he  appeared  when  the  Jewish  autho- 
rities had  uncnecked  power,  how  quickly,  how 
secretly  had  their  malice  discharged  itself  upon 
his  head  I  No  cross  had  been  raised  on  Cal- 
vary. Had  he  come  a  few  years  later,  when 
the  Jews  were  stripped  even  of  that  measure 
of  power  they  for  a  short  season  enjoyed, 
would  the  Roman  authorities,  then  the  only 
ones  in  the  land,  of  their  own  motion  have 
condemned  and  crucified  him?'* — (Earlier 
Years  J  p.  33.) 


Again,  in  comparing  the  four  Gospels 
with  the  apocryphal  narratives,  we  are 
arrested  by  the  immense  chasm  between 
the  two.  "Men  who  wished  to  honor 
Christ  in  all  they  said  about  him ; "  men 
"  better  taught,  many  of  them,  than  the 
apostles,"  men  who — 

"  had  the  full  delineation  of  the  manhood  of 
Jesus  before  them,  could  not  attempt  a  fancy 
sketch  of  his  childhood  without  not  only  vio- 
lating our  sense  of  propriety,  by  attributing 
to  him  the  most  puerile  and  unmeaning  dis- 
plays of  divine  power,  but  shocking  our  moral 
sense,  and  falsifying  the  very  picture  they  had 
before  their  eyes,  by  attributing  to  him  acts 
of  vengeance." — (Earlier  Years^  p.  120.) 

The  harmony  between  the  life  of  child- 
hood and  youth  at  Nazareth  and  the  pe- 
riod of  public  lAor,  is  found  to  yield 
another  testimony  to  the  miraculous  in 
Christ's  life : — 

*'His  self-recognition  as  the  Son  of  God  in 
Jerusalem,  when  twelve  years  of  age,  his  de- 
claration of  it  to  his  mother,  his  acting  on  it 
throughout  life,  his  words  in  the  Temple,  fol- 
lowed by  eighteen  years  of  self-denial,  and 
gentle,  prompt  obedience,  his  growing  con- 
sciousness of  divine  lineage,  and  of  the  selfish- 
ness, worldliness,  and  hypocrisy  he  detected 
around  him,  his  divine  reticence,  his  sublime 
and  patient  self-restraint,  his  refraining  from 
all  interference  in  public  matters  and  all  expo- 
sure to  public  notice,"  are  the  natural  signs  of 
the  development  of  a  life  sprung  not  of  this 
world. — (ihrlier  Years^  pp.  134-S.) 

In  the  call  of  the  first  disciples  a  sign 
of  the  supernatural  is  seen  at  the  very 
opening  of  the  ministry  : — 

"Silently,  gently,  unostentatiously,  Christ 
enters  on  the  task  assigned  to  him.  Would 
any  one  sitting  down  to  devise  a  career  for 
the  Son  of  God  descending  upon  our  earth, 
to  work  out  the  salvation  of  our  race,  have 
assigned  such  an  opening  to  his  ministry; 
and  yet  could  any  thing  have  been  more  ap- 
propriate to  him  who  came  not  to  be  minis- 
tered unto,  but  to  minister,  than  this  turning 
away  from  being  ministered  to  by  the  angels 
in  the  desert,  to  the  rendering  or  kindly  ser- 
vices to  Johm  and  Andrew,  and  Peter,  and 
Philip,  and  Nathanael?" — (Earlier  Years^  p. 
241.) 

Similarly,  the  self-denial  implied  in 
Christ's  turning  from  the  Samaritan  vil- 
lages, where  a  ready  reception  was  ac- 
corded to  him,  and  sending  his  disciples 
exclusively  "to  the  house  of  Israel^' 
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(JEarlier  Years,  p.  346),  is  inexplicable 
on  the  naturalistic  theory  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Hanna  points  to  the  unbroken 
unity  of  plan  running  through  the  course 
of  the  public  ministry  as  a  further  evi- 
dence of  the  supernatural,  for  it  indi- 
cates "  a  previous  foresight."  He  whose 
life  was  never  deflected  from  its  course 
by  any  of  the  cross-currents  of  human 
aflfairs  must  have  seen  the  end  from  the 
beginping. 

"  It  has  not  been  so  with  any  of  those  men 
who  have  played  the  greatest  part  on  the 
stage  of  human  history.  Their  own  confes- 
sions, the  story  of  their  lives,  their  earlier 
compared  with  their  later  acts,  tell  us  how 
little  they  knew  or  thought  beforehand  of 
what  they  finally  were  to  be  and  do.  There 
have  been  shiftings  and  changes  of  place  to 
suit  the  shillings  and  G];ianges  of  circum- 
stances; surprisaLs  here,  disappointments 
there;  old  instruments  of  action  worn  out 
and  thrown  away,  new  ones  invented  and  em- 
ployed ;  the  life  made  up  of  a  motley  array  of 
many-colored  incidents  out  of  which  have 
come  issues  never  dreamt  of  at  the  beginning. 
Had  Jesus  seen  only  so  far  into  the  future  as  * 
the  unaided  human  eye  could  carry,  how 
much  was  there  in  the  earlier  period  of  his 
ministry  to  have  excited  false  hopes,  how 
much  in  the  latter  to  have  produced  despon- 
dency I  But  the  people  came  in  multitudes 
around  him,  and  you  can  trace  no  sign  of  ex- 
travagant expectation.  The  tide  of  popular 
favor  ebbs  away  from  him,  and  you  see  no  to- 
ken of  his  giving  up  his  enterprise  in  despair; 
no  wavering  of  purpose,  no  change  of  plan, 
no  altering  of  his  course  to  suit  new  and  ob- 
viously unforeseen  emergencies." — (Earlier 
Years,  pp.  252-3.) 

The  thread  of  a  consistent  harmony 
thus  runs  through  the  life  from  begin- 
ning to  end;  and  here  we  meet  the 
counter-assertion  of  M.  Renan  with  a  di- 
rect and  peremptory  negative.  Neander 
had  already  admirably  replied  to  the  at- 
tempt of  De  Wette  and  Paulus,  to  prove 
a  change  of  purpose  in  our  Lord's  life ; 
and  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Hanna,  with  the 
criticism  of  Pressens6,  are  a  sufficient 
reply  to  Renan. 

The  mysterious  moral  power  which 
our  Lord  at  times  exercised  over  men 
offers  fresh  evidence  of  his  superhuman 
origin.  In  the  scene  at  the  cleansing  of 
the  Temple,  whence  came  that  singular 
spell  "over  those  rough  cattle-drivers, 
and  those  cold  calculators  of  the  money- 
tables,"  that  at  the  bidding  of  the  youth- 
ful stranger  all  power  of  resistance  va- 


nished ?  And  on  the  brow  of  the  cliflT 
at  Nazareth,  as  well  as  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane,  whence  came  that  sudden 
irresistible  power  over  bands  of  men, 
that  yielded  they  knew  not  why  ?  No 
psychological  analysis  will  explain  these 
three  events  without  the  element  of  the 
supernatural. 

Again,  the  evident  ease  and  sense  of 
power  (never  paraded)  with  which  our 
Lord  wrought  his  works  of  healing 
points  in  the  same  direction.  He  gives 
no  explanations,  and  offers  no  argument 
to  prove  that  he  is  the  Christ,  but  simply 
and  naturally,  as  one  who  held  the  key 
of  Nature's  storehouse,  he  proceeds  to 
work  a  miracle  as  we  would  set  about 
the  commonest  acts  of  our  lives.  When 
the  miracle-workers  of  antiquity  (as 
Elijah)  are  represented  as  raising  the 
dead,  they  claim  no  personal  power  to 
do  so ;  and  it  is  only  "  with  trouble  and 
with  pain,"  after  long  delay,  and  as  the 
delegates  of  Jehovah,  that  they  succeed, 
showing  that  they  had  to  rise  above 
themselves  in  the  act.  Our  Lord,  on 
the  contrary,  acts  without  any  sign  of 
rising  above  his  accustomed  level.  He 
speaks  to  the  dead,  "  in  the  style  of  him 
who  said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there 
was  light." 

A  still  more  remarkable  characteristic 
of  our  Lord's  life  remains  to  be  unfold- 
ed, one  which  leads  us  to  the  very  root 
of  the  moral  evidence  for  his  divinity. 
It  is  the  infinite  assumptions  that  he 
makes,  which,  if  unsupported  by  an  in- 
ward consciousness  of  their  reality, 
would  sink  him,  morally,  beneath  the 
majority  of  men.  So  that  we  must 
choose  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma: 
either  he  was  much  more  than  human, 
or  much  worse  than  his  calumniators. 
This  is  admirably  indicated  by  Dr. 
Hanna.  Take  the  words  on  the  ground 
of  which  alone  our  Lord  was  condemned 
to  die.  "Art  thou  the  Son  of  God?" 
was  the  question  of  the  judges,  and  it 
was  from  his  re-assertion  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  condemned  as  a  blasphemer. 
But  if  the  fact  was  not  true,  in  the 
unique  sense  in  which  Jesus  claimed  it, 
and  in  which  his  accusers  knew  .that  he 
claimed  it,  it  must  have  been  the  veiy 
height  of  blasphemy  in  him.  No  pass- 
ing delusion  could  lessen  the  sin  of  such 
a  reiterated  assertion  by  one  of  sane 
mind,  were  it  false. 
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"  If  only  a  man,"  says  Dr.  Hanna,  "  Jesus 
was  guilty  of  an  extent,  an  audacity,  an 
effrontery  of  pretension,  which  the  blindest, 
wildest,  and  most  arrogant  enthusiast  has 
never  exceeded.  The  only  way  in  which .  to 
free  his  character  cu  a  man  from  the^  stain  of 
egregious  vanity  and  presumption,  is  to  re- 
cognize him  as  the  Son  of  the  Highest.  If 
the  divinity  that  was  in  him  he  denitd^  the 
humanity  no  longer  stands'  stainless^* — {Last 
Day^  p.  73.) 

To  apprehend  the  full  bearing  of  this 
remark,  we  must  consider  it  in  relation 
to  the  successive  incidents  of  the  life, 
and  the  continuity  of  the  claim  Christ 
made.     He  speaks  of  his  oneness  with 
the  Father,  of  an  hour  coming  in  which 
all  men,  and  even  the  dead,  should  hear 
his  voice  and  live.     "  If  this  were  but  a 
man  speaking  of  the  Creator,  and  to  his 
fellows,  we  know  not  which  would  be 
worst,  the  arrogance  in  the  one  direc- 
tion, or  the  presumption  and-  uncharit- 
ableness  in  the  other"  {Earlier  Years^ 
p.  375).     Again,  in  pronouncing  a  doom 
over  the  cities  of  Chorazin  and  Beth- 
saida,  for  rejecting  himself^  he  "  antici- 
pates the  verdict  of  eternity  "  ( Galilean 
Miyiiatry^  p.  123).     At  CsBsarea-Philippi 
he   minutely  and  circumstantially  pre- 
dicts the  details  of  bis  own  death ;  and 
on  his  last  entrance  into  Jerusalem  fore- 
tells the  destruction  of  the  city,  which 
Josephus  informs  us  was  to  the  letter 
fulfilled.     Strauss  seems  to  perceive  the 
force  of  this,  as  he  admits  {N^ew  Idfe^ 
vol.  i.  p.  45)  that  "  this  previous   cer- 
tainty (if  real)  must  have  been  as  super- 
natural as  the  event  itself."    And  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  theory,  the  prediction 
must  be  construed  as  an  apostolic  after- 
thought, to  enhance  the  mythical  glory 
of  the  Master.    But  it  is  not  to  the  fact 
of  Christ's  prevision  that  we  now  point, 
but  to  the  claim  associated  with  it ;  the 
assumption  of  the  right  to  judge  man- 
kind, his  certainty  of  a  future  empire 
over  the  world  and   the  realm  of  the 
dead ;  and  the  conviction  is  forced  upon 
us,  that  if  no  supernatural  consciousness 
supported  our  Lord  in  making  these  as- 
sertions, he  sinks  at  once  to  the  level  of 
an  inhuman  impostor.     He  denounces 
terrible  woes  over  the  Pharisees.   Could 
the  greatest  of  the  prophets  have  ven- 
tured to  speak  to  them  as  from  the  throne 
of  heaven,  as  one  who  would  shortly  be 
seated  there  ?    And  if  thi3  vvas  a  delu- 


sion on  his  part,  his  words  not  only  lose 
all  meaning,  but  are  from  first  to  last 
profane,  and  might  be  turned  against 
himself.  In  the  house  of  Simon  the 
Pharisee  he  quietly  makes  the  assump- 
tion that  to  him  all  debts  are  owing,  and 
that  by  himself  alone  they  could  be  for- 
given. He  arranges  the  future  destinies 
of  his  disciples,  pre-announcing  and  fix- 
ing the  time  and  manner  of  their  death. 
Deity  incarnate  alone  was  entitled  to 
use  the  language,  "  If  I  will  that  he  tarry 
till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?"  He 
washes  his  disciples'  feet,  and  thereafter 
says,  "  Ye  call  me  Master  and  Lord,  and 
ye  say  well^  for  so  I  am,^^ 

"No  one  ever  made  pretensions  so  high, 
no  one  ever  executed  omces  more  humble,  no 
one  ever  claimed  to  stand  so  far  above  the 
level  of  our  humanity,  speaking  of  himself  as 
the  light  of  the  world,  having  rest  and  peace 
and  life  for  all  at  his  dvtposal.  No  one  has 
made  himself  more  thoroughly  one  with  every 
human  being  whom  he  met,  or  was  so  ready 
^  with  the  services  which  one  man  may  claim 
*  from  his  brother"— ^{Passion  Week,  p.  290.) 

Again,  in  the  very  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  Dr.  Hanna  sees  a  unique 
testimony  to  the  supernatural  in  Christ 
He  says  it  must  have  been  instituted  at 
the  time  asserted  in  the  narrative ;  for 
"  how  could  any  body  of  men,  without 
a  falsehood  in  their  hands  which  every 
one  could  detect,  at  any  posterior  period 
commence  the  celebration  f  " 

"But  who  would  ever  have  risked  his  repu- 
tation, his  prospect  of  being  remembered  by 
the  ages  that  were  to  come,  by  exhibiting 
such  an  eager  and  premature  desire  to  pre- 
serve and  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  his 
name,  his  character,  his  deeds  ?  They  have 
left  it  to  others  after  them  to  devise  the 
means  of  doing  so ;  neither  vain  enough,  nor 
bold  enough,  nor  foolish  enough  to  be  them- 
selves the  framers  of  these  means.  But  who 
is  this  who,  ere  he  dies,  by  his  own  act  and 
deed,  sets  up  the  memorial  institution  by 
which  his  death  is  to  be  shown  forth?  Sure- 
ly he  must  be  one  who  knows  and  feels  that 
he  has  claims  to  he  remembered  such  as  none 
other  ever  had?  Does  not  Jesus  Christ,  in 
the  very  act  of  instituting  in  his  own  lifetime 
this  memorial  rite,  step  at  once  above  the 
level  of  ordinary  humanity,  and  assert  for 
himself  a  position  towards  mankind  utterly 
and  absolutely  unique  ?  *' — {Pa^on  Week.  pp. 
330-1.) 

Again,  as  to  the  Resurrection.     "  It  is 
by  this  event,"  says  Dr.  Hanna,  in  com- 
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mon  with  many  others,  "  that  we  desire 
the  entire  question  of  the  supernatural- 
ism  of  our  religion  to  be  decided."    The 
most  remarkable  attestation  of  this  fact 
is  to  be  found  where  we  would  least  ex- 
pect it,  viz.,  in  the  state  of  the  disciples' 
mind  before  and  after  the  event    oc- 
curred.    No  writer  of  fiction,  no  elabor- 
ator  of  floating  myths,  would  have  con- 
joined with  the  predictions  of  Christ  as 
to  his  resurrection,  before  he  died,  such 
an  entire  forgetftilness  of  these  facts  on 
the  part  of  the  disciples  a  few   days 
afterwards ;  "  such  an  utter  prostration 
of  all  faith  and  hope  as  that  which  the 
evangelists  describe,  lasting  till  the  most 
extraordinary  means  were  taken  to  re- 
move them,  and  yielding  slowly  even 
then."    We  can  easily  account  for  the 
state  of  the  disciples'  minds  when  their 
hopes  seemed  shattered  by  their  Mas- 
ter's death,  and  the  very  power  of  re- 
membeiing  his  words  had  vanished :  but 
we  cannot  understand  how  the  inventor 
of  a  cunningly  devised  fable,   or  the 
credulous  idolatry  of  a  number  of  dis- 
ciples full  of  faith  and  idealism,  could 
have  conjoined  these  two  almost  repug- 
nant facts — facts  which  no  man  could 
have  foreseen,  on  a  calculation  of  pro- 
babilities, because  they  run  utterly  coun- 
ter to  the  ordinary  course   of  human 
action.    We  need  not  insist  on  the  fact 
that  Christ  had  "  perilled  his  own  repu- 
tation on  its  occurrence ; "  nor  do  we 
rest  so  much  on  the  positive  testimony 
borne  by  multitudes  to  the  fact  itself. 
But  the  puzzle  which  anti-supernatural- 
ism  cannot  explain  is  the  moral  hiatus 
between  the  utter  gloom  and  dismay, 
nay,  even  the  despair,  of  the  apostles  at 
the  time  of  their  Master's  death,  and 
the  sudden  kindling  of  their  faith  (the 
faith  of  martyrs^,  which,  within  a  few 
days,  leapt  into  name.     What  link  con- 
nected these  two  states  of  mind  in  the 
apostles?     Could  it  have  been  wholly 
subjective?    There  is  a  gap  to  be  filled, 
a  moral  chasm  to  be  spanned,  and  no 
bridge  but  that  of  the  supeniatural  real- 
ity will  span  it.     This  becomes  even 
more-  evident   when  we    consider    the 
origin  and  education  of  the  apostles. 
They  were  rude  unlettered  men,  slow 
of  heart  to  believe ;  men  without  the  fa- 
culty of  poetic   idealization;    some  of 
them  with  a  large  infusion  of  the  spirit 
of  honest  doubt.    It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 


pose that  the  rustic  mind  of  a  peasant  is 
usually  more  amenable  to  spectral  delu- 
sions than  the  soul  of  the  imaginative 
thinker ;  and  these  Jewish  peasants,  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee,  required  the  strong, 
clear  evidence  of  fact  before  they  would 
believe  that  which  at  first  seemed  to 
them  too  good  news  to  be  true.    Then 
it  might  have  been  possible  for  one  dis- 
ciple to  have  elaborated  the  myth  of  the 
resurrection,  for  one  excited  woman  to 
report  that  she  had  seen  a  ghost,  and 
that    it    resembled    the  dead    Master 
whose  loss  they  all  mourned:    but  a 
mixed  multitude  of  diverse  minds,  in 
every  variety  of  circumstances,  united 
their  testimony  to  the  fact ;  a  cloudy  of 
witnesses  declared  it  with  one  voice. 
And  such  was  the  force  of  the  evidence 
to  them  that  they  willingly  sealed  it  by 
death,   while  the    resurrection  became 
the  central  fact  of  apostolical  testimony 
and  of  missionary  preaching  for  years. 
No  link  but  that  of  a  real  resurrection, 
the  re-appearance  of  the  historical  Christ 
for  a  season  with  his  disciples,  can  ex- 
plain this  victorious  faith  of  the  men, 
the  rapid  assent  to  their  doctriue,  the 
planting  of  innumerable  churches,  and 
the  speedy  power  of  Christianity  in  the 
world. 

But  perhaps  the  best  contribution  to 
this  line  of  evidence  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Hanna's  chapter  entitled  "The  Great 
Commission."  In  the  narrative  of  one 
of  those  manifestations  of  Jesus  to  his 
disc^iples  after  the  resurrection,  we  read 
that  "  he  came  and  spake  unto  them, 
saying.  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.'  "How,"  asks 
Dr.  Hanna, — 

"  How  could  a  man  of  woman  born,  who  had 
lived  and  died  as  we  do,  have  been  regarded 
as  other  than  the  vainest  and  most  arrogant 
of  pretenders,  who  said  that  all  power  in 
heaven  and  earth  was  his,  had  there  not  been 
something  in  the  whole  earthly  history  of 
this  man  which  corresponded  with  and  bore 
out  such  an  extraordinary  assumption?  The 
simple  fact  that  there  was  a  man  who  lived 
for  three-and-thirty  years  in  familiar  inter- 
course with  his  fellow-men,  yet,  ere  he  left 
the  world,  was  recognized  and  worshipped  by 
five  hundred  of  them,  as  one  who  was  guilty 
of  no  presumption  in  saying,  *A11  power  is 
given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth,* 
goes  far  to  sustain  the  belief  that  he  was  in- 
deed the  Son  of  the  Highest  To  imagine 
that  a  Jew,  the  son  of  a  Galilean  carpenter, 
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educated  in  a  village  in  the  rudest  part  of 
Judea, — that  such  a  man,  being  a  man  and 
nothing  more,  could  have  lived  so  loDg  upon 
the  earth  without  saying  or  doing  anything 
to  belie  the  belief  in  his  divinity,  presents 
a  far  greater  difficulty  than  does  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Incarnation." — (Forty  DaySj  pp. 
157-8.) 

The  commission  to  the  infant  Cliurch 
followed  this  claim  of  power — "  Go, 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature :" — 

'*  A  mission  so  comprehensive  was  as  novel 
as  it  was  sublime.  Familiarity  with  the  idea 
blunts  the  edge  of  our  wonder ;  but  at  that 
time,  when,  in  a  remote  Jewish  province, 
Jesus  gathered  a  few  hundred  followers,  and 
sent  them  forth,  assigning  them  a  task  not  to 
be  accomplished  till  all  nations  had  been 
brought  to  sit  under  his  shadow ;  the  idea  of 
a  religion  addressed  to  all,  equally  adapted  to 
all,  and  needed  by  all,  had  never  been  broach- 
ed, never  been  attempted  to  be  realized. 
Prior  systems  gloried  in  their  exclusiveness : 
and,  both  socially  and  religiously,  the  Jew  of 
the  Saviour's  time  was  one  of  the  most  shut 
in  and  bigoted  of  his  race.  His  faith  and  his 
patriotism  were  one;  and  the  deeper  the 
patriotism  the  narrower  the  faith.  And  yet 
it  is  among  this  people — it  is  from  one 
brought  up  in  one  of  its  wildest  districts,  it  is 
from  one  for  whom  birth,  position,  education, 
had  done  nothing  in  the  way  of  weaning  him 
from  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen ;  it  is 
from  him  that  a  religion  emanates  whose  pro- 
fessed object  is  to  gather  into  one  the  whole 
human  family.  The  very  broaching  of  a  pro- 
ject so  original,  so  comprehensive,  so  sublime, 
in  that  age,  and  in  these  circumstances,  stands 
out  as  an  event  unique  in'  the  history  of  our 
race.  Had  Jesus  Christ  done  nothing  more 
than  set  this  idea  for  the  first  time  afloat,  that 
it  was  desirable  and  practicable  to  frame  for 
the  world  a  rehgious  faith  and  worship  which 
should  have  nothing  of  the  confinements  of 
country,  or  period,  or  caste,  he  would  have 
stood  by  himself,  and  above  all  others.  But 
he  did  more  than  this.  He  not  only  an- 
nounced the  project,  but  he  devised  the  in- 
strument by  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished. 
He  put  that  instrument  in  its  complete  and 
perfect  form,  into  the  hands  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  to  be  employed.  That  instru- 
mentality has  never  asked  for,  because  it  has 
never  needed,  improvement  or  change.  When 
Jesus  said,  '  G-o  make  disciples  of  all  nations.' 
he  announced,  ai^d  that  in  the  simplest,  least 
ostentatious  way,  as  if  there  was  no  novelty 
in  the  project,  no  difficulty  in  its  execution, 
as  if  it  were  tixe  most  natural  thing  in^  the 
world,  that  it  should  be  taken  up,  and  the 
surest  thing  that  it  should  be  carried  out,  the 
most  original,  the  broadest,  the  sublimest 
enterprise  that  ever  human  hands  have  been 
called  upon  to  accomplish."— (Pp.  156-166.) 


Dr.  Hanna  has  not  written  a  book  for 
scholars,  yet  in  his  volumes  there  are 
hints  of  problems  which  the  most  learn- 
ed scholars  may  very  easily  miss.  To  a 
devout  imagination  and  a  mature  judg- 
ment aspects  of  truth  are  sometimes  dis- 
closed to  which  mere  erudition  is  often 
blind.  We  may  mention  several  of 
these  questions  underlying  the  narrative 
of  facts,  which  are  hinted  at  rather  than 
discussed  by  our  author.  The  signifi- 
cant absence  of  any  information  as  to 
the  mode  of  ordination  of  the  twelve 
apostles — Christ  "  having  done  nothing 
with  his  own  hand  to  erect  or  organize 
the  church  "  ( Galilean  Ministry^  p  329) ; 
the  pretended  primacy  of  St.  Feter  (pp. 
332-6)  ;  the  exposition  of  the  relations 
of  Church  and  State,  in  the  analysis  of 
the  saying,  "Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  wliich  are  Ciesar's,  but  unto  God 
the  things  which  are  God's  "  {Passion 
Week^  p.  79) ;  the  trial  to  our  Lord  in 
bearing  the  burden  of  insoluble  prob- 
lems which  should  hereafter  perplex  his 
Church,  as,  for  example,  the  destination 
of  human  souls  after  death  ( Galilean  Min- 
istry^ pp.  124-5) ;  the  possible  pain  aris- 
ing from  the  restriction  of  his  earth ly 
ministry,  and  its  insignificant  results 
{Passion  Week^  p.  147)  ;  the  "room  for 
the  patriotic  sentiment  in  Jesus,  that 
love  of  country  by  which  every  true 
man  is  characterized  ;  and,  mingling  wit  h 
that  which  was  divine  and  broadly 
human,  purified  from  all  imperfection, 
narrowness,  and  selfishness,  that  patriot- 
ic grief  which  wept  over  the  overthrow 
of  Jerusalem  "  {Last  JDay,  p.  168).  In 
the  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Sad- 
ducees  {Passion  Week^  p.  90)  the  root 
of  the  system  of  materialism  is  disclos- 
ed; and  the  relation  of  a  free  personal 
being  to  his  creation,  with  the  possible 
changes  which  nature  may  undergo  in 
the  economy  of  the  future,  is  alluded  to. 
In  the  classification  of  the  miracles,  as 
wrought  upon  nature  and  upon  man, 
and  the  reasons  given  for  **  the  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  the  latter,"  we  have  a 
glance  into  the  philosophy  of  the  mirac- 
ulous. To  display  omnipotence  was  not 
Christ's  aim,  or  he  could  have  done  f^ 
far  more  strikingly  than  he  did.  His 
omnipotence  was  veiled  under  the  moral 
import  and  the  spiritual  end  to  be  reach- 
ed. A  deep  question  in  morals,  and  the 
relation  of  the  central  commandment  to 
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the  separate  precepts,  are  discassed  in 
connection  with  the  lawyer's  question, 
"Master,  which  is  the  great  command- 
ment ?  "  (Fassion  Week,  p.  103).  We 
may  further  notice  the  reasons  assigned 
for  our  Lord's  delay  upon  the  earth  for 
forty  days  between  the  resurrection 
and  the  ascension,  and  for  the  brief  mys- 
terious glimpses  of  these  days,  viz.,  that 
both  the  humanity  and  divinity  should 
be  signalized  ;  the  one  by  his  residence 
so  long,  and  the  clearly  human  appear- 
ances ;  the  other  by  their  peculiar  char- 
acter, brief  and  fugitive,  almost  spiiit- 
ual  and  spectral.  Had  the  old  Galilean 
life  been  resumed,  "  the  rising  faith  in 
the  divinity"  of  Jesus  would  have  been 
checked.  Had  he  ascended  immediately 
from  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
"  in  the  blaze  of  that  new  glory  around 
his  person,  the  man  Christ  Jesus  had 
been  lost,  the  humanity  swallowed  up  in 
the  divinity  "  (I*brt}/  hays,  p.  39). 

The  view  taken  of  the  nature  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection  body  is  also  note- 
worthy. It  is  represented  as  undergoing 
during  the  forty  days  a  gradual  transition 
from  the  material  to  a  spiritual  state, "  the 
corruptible  being  on  its  way  to  the  incor- 
ruptible, the  mortal  putting  on  the  cloth- 
ing of  immortality  "  {Forty  Days,  p.  53). 
Strauss  has  affirmed  that  on  this  point 
there  is  an  insuperable  contradiction  in 
the  accounts  of  the  evangelists :  one  states 
ment  representing  the  resurrection  body 
as  physical,  because  able  to  digest  food, 
another  representing  it  as  a  ghost,  be- 
cause able  to  pass  through  closed  doors. 
He  therefore  speaks  of  the  story  as  a 
"fantastic  imagination."  But  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  body  which  arose  from  the 
grave  was  physical,  but  that  it  gradually 
became  etherealized,  though  not  new^  is 
so  exceedingly  suggestive,  that  we  won- 
der it  is  not  generally  received  by  the 
Church.  We  have  some  analogies  which 
bear  it  out.  The  spirit  may  gradually 
exercise  a  vast  ascendency  over  the 
body ;  and  in  proportion  as  a  man  ac- 
quires victory  over  the  senses  the  form  of 
his  organization  is  refined.  Matter  may 
finally  yield  to  spirit,  so  as  to  be  its  elas- 
tic and  ethereal  vehicle,  rather  than,  as 
now,  its  impediment  and  drag.  Spirit 
may  gradually  be  able  to  dispense  with 
the  aid  of  matter,  and  after  having 
been  educated  and  enriched  by  it  may 
stand  less  and  less  in  need  of  its  coarser 


stimulus.  And  in  the  resurrection  body 
of  Christ  we  have  the  type  of  what  the 
bodies  of  men  may  become  in  a  more 
etherealized  universe.  It  is  only  in  keep- 
ing with  other  divine  laws  to  which  he 
was  subject  that  the  process  of  transi- 
tion in  our  Lord's  case  should  have  been 
gradual. 

There  are  occasional  repetitions  in  the 
course  of  these  volumes,  arising  no 
doubt  from  the  order  in  which  they  ap- 
peared. We  have,  for  exanaple,  the  an- 
alysis of  the  character  of  St.  Peter  given 
twice  over  in  the  same  words.  Had 
they  been  written  in  a  consecutive  series, 
beginning  with  the  Nativity,  the  retro- 
spect in  the  fifth  volume  on  the  I^ist  Day 
of  the  Passion  would  not  have  occur- 
red ;  nor  such  regressions  as  the  biogra- 
phic sketch  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  sug- 
gested merely  by  Christ's  address  to  her 
from  the  cross.  The  admirable  sermon  on 
"  the  great  invitation,"  introduced  into 
the  recital  of  the  Galilean  ministry,  may  be 
justified  by  the  grandeur  of  the  theme, 
and  because  it  contains  the  very  essence 
of  our  Lord's  message  to  the  world  ;  but 
it  somewhat  breaks  the  continuity  of  the 
narrative,  and,  if  treated  in  its  evidential 
character,  as  testifying  to  him  who  could 
alone  invite  a  world  to  find  repose  in 
himself,  it  would  have  been  more  homo- 
geneous and  complete.  The  two  dis- 
courses on  the  parables  of  the  Virgins  and 
of  the  Talents,  and  the  description  of  the 
day  of  final  judgment  (in  the  Passion 
Week),  might  have  been  retrenched,  es- 
pecially as  some  other  discourses  reveal- 
mg  the  inner  life  of  our  Lord  are  briefly 
passed  over.  The  reference  to  the  abuse 
of  works  of  fiction  introduced  into  the 
lecture  on  the  weeping  for  the  daughters 
of  Jerusalem  is  scarcely  relevant. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  find  in  these 
volumes  some  things  more  adapted  to  the 
pulpit  than  the  permanent  literary  page, 
they  are  a  very  noteworthy  specimen  of 
Scottish  Christian  teaching.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  philosophical  analysis 
and  defence  of  the  great  data  of  the 
Christian  faith  is  seldom  heard  from  the 
modem  pulpit.  A  notion  seems  to  pre- 
vail that  the  elementary  facts  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  ought  to  be  the  staple  of 
the  teaching  there.  It  was  not  so  always. 
If  we  consult  the  specimens  which 
survive  even  of  patristic  and  mediseval 
preaching,  or  examine  the  great   mas- 
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ters  of  English  Platonism  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  (to  select  but  two  instan- 
ces), we  shall  find  that  their  ideal  was 
M'idely  different.  The  exclusion,  or  even 
the  subordination,  of  those  fundamental 
themes  with  which  reflective  men  are 
struggling,  from  the  place  where  they 
should  be  welcomed  and  cherished,  will 
impoverish,  if  it  does  not  arrest,  the 
power  of  the  pulpit.  Believing  as  we 
do,  with  the  Spectator^  that  questions  of 
an  '' apparently  refined  and  scholastic 
nature  lie  at  the  very  basis  of  national 
energy  and  national  morality,"  we  think 
that  these  should  be  freely  discussed 
from  the  place  of  direct  Christian  educa- 
tion. 

We  would  suggest  to  Dr.  Hanna  the 
expediency  of  following  this  series  of 
volumes  with  another,  dealing  with  some 
of  the  questions  which  he  takes  for 
granted  in  these.  Though  the  series  is 
complete  in  itself,  a  supplementary  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  the  problems  which 
the  Tubingen  school  has  raised  would 
form  an  appropriate  introduction.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  in  this  direction. 
We  have  not  as  yet  an  absolutely  accu- 
rate history  of  the  results  of  modern 
criticism  as  to  the  origu  of  the  Gospel 
narratives. 

We  should  also  have  relished  from  the 
same  pen  some  chapters  devoted  to  the  still 
more  arduous  task  of  gathering  together 
the  main  elements  in  the  teaching  of  our 
Lord,  summarizing  its  results,  and  show- 
ing the  reappearance  of  its  germs  in  the 
apostolic  doctrine  of  the  £pistles.  If 
we  proceed  beyond  a  mere  recital  of 
events  to  ponder  the  meaning  of  the 
facts  narrated,  wo  are  immediately  led 
into  the  region  of  doctrinal  form.  Doc- 
trine is  but  the  explanation  of  fact. 
But  we  think  that  the  collection  of  ^^  the 
first  Sowings  "  of  Christian  doctrine  from 
the  words  of  its  Founder  would  reveal 
some  curious  discrepancies  between  it 
and  the  creeds  of  later  ages,  some 
modem  growths  and  incrustations,  pos- 
sibly also  some  losses  and  departures 
from  its  first  ideal. 

We  cannot  part  with  these  volumes 
without  a  further  reference  to  the  fun- 
damental feature  which  distinguishes 
this  Life  of  our  Lord  from  those  by 
Strauss  and  Renan.  The  admission  or 
rejection  of  the  supernatural  determines 
that  fundamental  feature.    Its  recogni- 


tion is  the  touchstone  of  success,  its  re- 
jection the  badge  of  failure.  From  the 
account  we  have  given  of  the  French  and 
German  works,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
agree  in  pronouncing  the  supernatural 
unhistoric.  Renan  has  not  the  hardi- 
hood to  assert  that  miracles  are  impos- 
sible, but  in  the  name  of  universal  his- 
tory he  says,  that  "  up  to  this  time  no 
miracle  has  ever  been  proved,"  as  none 
has  ever  occurred  in  presence  of  men 
capable  of  testing  its  miraculous  charac- 
ter. Strauss  is  at  once  bolder  and  more 
rash.  In  his  judgment  miracle  is  "that 
heterogeneous  element  which  makes  his- 
tory impossible."  He  would  admit 
nothing  supernatural,  no  matter  how 
numerous  the  witnesses  or  harmonious 
their  attestation.  Philosophy  pronoun- 
ces the  verdict  a  priori^  which  scientific 
history  ratifies  a  posteriori.  Miracle  is 
contingency  and  lawlessness  within  an 
orderly  world.  It  implies  that  God  acts 
against  his  own  laws.  It  amounts  to  a 
correction  of  the  universe,  and  conse- 
quently involves  its  imperfection :  and 
as  the  evangelical  recorders  had  no 
ciitical  tests,  their  evidence  loses  all 
power  of  proof. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  here 
a  gigantic  petitio  principiij  a  gratuitous 
assumption  utterly  inadmisnible  in  philo- 
sophy, unless  supported  by  the  evidence 
of  an  intuition.  But  its  advocates  deny 
the  validity  of  the  intuitions,  and  found 
it  on  an  induction  from  historical  pheno- 
mena. As  such  it  ignores  the  boundaries 
of  human  knowledge.  It  illogically  in- 
fers a  universal  conclusion  from  a  num- 
ber of  particular  instances  of  fixed  order 
in  nature  (these  instances  being  irrele- 
vant to  the  argument,  as  they  are  ad- 
m^ted  on  both  sides).  And  it  may  be 
directly  negatived  by  positive  testimony 
to  the  opposite.  Wo  therefore  turn 
Strauss's  dictum  against  his  own  theory, 
that  "  there  may  be  things  so  incredible 
in  themselves  that  this  incredibility 
would  invalidate  the  evidence  of  a  wit- 
ness in  other  respects  the  roost  credible 
of  men  "  (by  which  principle  he  would 
reject  a  miracle,  however  attested).  It 
may  be  applied  with  the  greatest  cogency 
to  the  assumption  that  Jesus  was  merely 
human,  notwithstanding  any  amount  of 
evidence  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Gospel 
narratives.  This  is  an  assumption  so 
incredible,  that  its    incredulity  would 
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shake  the  evidence  of  any  witness  from 
the  first  century  that  attested  it. 

Bat  we  decline  to  admit  the  postulate 
from  which  both  Strauss  and  Rena^  and 
all  anti-supematuralists  start.  They  first 
define  a  miracle  in  a  fashion  which  trav- 
esties the  doctrine  maintained,  and  then 
refuse  on  the  ground  of  their  dogmatic 
postulate  to  admit  the  relevancy  of  the 
only  kind  of  evidence  that  could  sub- 
stantiate that  which  they  reject.  Even 
although  the  occurrence  of  a  miracle 
were  tantamount  to  the  suspension  of 
Nature's  laws  (which  it  is  not),  to  be 
entitled  to  assert  that  such  a  violation  of 
Nature  was  impossible  the  objector 
should  be  conversant  with  the  inmost 
secrets  of  natural  phenomena,  to  be 
absolutely  sure  that  no  new  force  or  set 
of  forces  had  escaped  his  notice,  or  was 
held  by  the  Divine  mechanician  in  re- 
serve. In  short,  if  miracles  are  impos- 
sible, man  in  his  ignorance  cannot  know 
the  fact.  The  secret  would  belong  ex- 
clusively to  Him  who  has  chosen  to 
reveal  the  opposite.  For  a  creature  of 
limited  intellectual  vision  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  miracle  is  indirectly  to  ar- 
rogate omniscience.  M.  Ren  an  has  seen 
this,  and  hence  has  fallen  back  on  his- 
torical ground,  and  contents  himself  with 
aflirming  that  no  miracle  has  ever  been 
attested. 

The  question  of  the  miraculous  thus 
recedes  into  a  problem  of  speculative 
philosophy.  Miracles  are  impossible  ex- 
cept on  a  theistic  theory  of  the  universe. 
But  no  theist  can  validly  deny  their  pos- 
sibility. It  remains  for  historical  and 
moral  evidence  to  authenticate  the  fact. 
But  the  first  postulate  of  theism,  the 
free-will  of  God,  and  the  existence  of  an 
infinite  reserve  of  power  in  the  Divine 
Nature,  —  power  unexhausted  in  the 
creation  and  upholding  of  the  universe, 
— supplies  us  with  a  firm  philosophical 
basis  on  which  the  fact  may  repose. 

Searching  for  a  human  analogy  to  the 
transcendent  power  which  theism  thus 
conceives  as  ever  within  and  behind  ttte 
veil  of  Nature,  we  do  not  betake  our- 
selves to  marvels  and  apparitions;  for 
we  find  the  true  analogue  within  the 
human  will.  If  our  will  is  free  in  any 
sense,  it  is  a  source  of  power;  it  can 
originate  new  processes.  By  the  forth- 
putting  of  our  tree  causality  we  can  pro- 
duce a  new  series  of  effects,  which,  how- 


ever, blend  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
cess with  the  customary  sequences  of 
Nature.  We  change  the  order  of  Nature 
by  introducing  a  new  force  within  its 
realm.  And  if  God  be  free,  if  human 
freedom  is  but  a  dim  reflection  or  adum- 
bration of  his,  it  is  self-evident  that  he 
may  introduce  at  will  new  forces  within 
the  existing  order  of  things.  We  can 
alter  no  law  of  Nature:  we  can  only 
discharge  a  new  force  from  the  centre  of 
our  personality  amongst  existing  laws. 
And  in  the  miracles  of  Christ  we  see 
Nature  amenable  to  a  Divine  will,  as  it 
is  amenable  to  the  supernatural  action  of 
our  human  wills.  The  difference  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  the  effects  produced, 
but  in  the  rank  and  power  of  the  Agent 
producing  them.  The  reign  of  law  is 
unbroken;  but  Nature  is  flexible,  and 
bends  before  a  new-born  power.  The 
novel  and  seemingly  anomalous  agent 
blends  harmoniously  with  the  existing 
framework  of  causation,  and  is  itself 
subject  to  the  sweep  of  mundane  law 
the  moment  that  it  is  introduced.  Its 
miraculous  character  lies  in  its  source. 
The  new  element  is  not  lawless,  nor 
does  it  come  to  violate  law,  or  dethrone 
it.  The  supernatural  is  but  the  higher 
natural.  God  does  not  readjust  his  for- 
mer work  ;  he  supplements  it,  out  of  the 
infinite  reserve  of  his  nature.  Without 
the  rigor  of  fixed  law,  confusion  and 
anarchy  would  reign :  and  without  the 
presence  of  a  supernatural  will  behind 
•  the  orderly  phenomena,  the  universe 
would  be  locked  up  as  in  the  chains  of 
fate;  and  intermediate  between  the 
chance  of  the  one  system  and  the  rigor 
of  the  other,  between  causalism  and  fa- 
talism, the  doctrine  of  a  supernatural  and 
living  will  emerges. 

But  we  cannot  affirm  that  the  presence 
of  God  is  more  real  in  a  miraculous 
event  than  in  a  natural  process.  That 
would  be  to  banish  God  from  the  realm 
of  Nature, — to  limit  him  to  the  abnor- 
mal and  exclude  him  from  the  normal. 
The  spiritual  and  supernatural  is  rather 
the  source  of  the  natural  and  material. 
The  latter  is  an  apocalypse  of  the  former, 
a  revelation  of  God,  "  the  garment  we 
see  him  by."  And  the  "  signs  and  won- 
ders" of  the  New  Testament  were  not 
more  truly  (though  they  were  as  truly) 
the  signs  of  the  supernatural,  than  were 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  or  the  fowls  of  the 
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air,  from  which  our  Lord  deduced  the  state  of  the  creature  had  by  his  own 
doctrine  of  a  universal  Providence,  act  become  the  abnormal ;  and  the  in- 
What  we  see  in  the  phenomena  of  the  troduction  of  the  supernatural  was  a 
imiverse  is  the  apparatus  by  which  God  means  of  his  restoration  to  the  normal, 
reveals  himself  constantly  in  Nature  ;  as  human  nature  had  failed  to  raise  and 
what  the  disciples  saw  in  the  miracles  of  regenerate  itself.  If  the  present  condi- 
our  Lord  was  the  apparatus  by  which  he  Aion  of  the  earth  were  its  normal  state, 
revealed  himself  once  in  his  Son.  The  and  the  evil  were  merely  a  defect  to  be  ba- 
supernatural  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  lanced  in  due  time  by  excess,  there  would 
We  cannot  affirm  that  the  presence  of  be  no  room  for  supernatural  agency. 
God  is  less  real  throughout  Nature  at  all  But  if  the  evil  be  a  moral  blot  in  the  uni- 
times  (though  we  may  not  discern  it)  verse,  the  interposition  of  God  to  remove 
than  it  was  in  the  peculiar  and  unique  the  blot  of  the  creature  is  immediately 
machinery  of  the  Christian  advent ;  or,  seen  to  be  but  the  restoration  of  order, 
to  make  the  distinction  more  emphatic.  But  the  restorative  process  which  is 
that  in  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  God  introduced  will  be  in  strict  conformity 
was  more  specially  revealed  than  he  was  with  the  nature  of  that  which  it  comes 
in  the  natural  death  of  Lazarus.  The  to  restore,  i,  e.,  it  will  be  mainly  spiri- 
former  incident  was  but  a  selected  tual  and  moral.  The  physical  wonders 
means  to  impress  upon  a  callous  genera-  which  may  accompany  it  will  be  al- 
tion  the  reality  of  the  supernatural,  and  together  secondary  and  subordinate, 
to  supply  a  type  of  the  continuous  Now,  in  discussing  the  Christian  mir- 
miracle  of  history.  But  why  should  our  acles,  attention  is  often  fixed  on  the 
biassed  "  men  of  science  "  so  persistently  physical  marvels,  which  have  no  value 
deny  the  possibility  of  such  a  gentle  in-  and  little  meaning  apart  from  their 
cursion  into  the  realm  of  Nature  of  that  moral  end.  A  prodigy  is  a  mere  finger- 
power  which  ever  sleeps  behind  pheno-  post  pointing  to  some  moral  truth.  And 
mena  ?  They  deny  that  there  can  be  possibly  the  Christian  miracles  have  re- 
"  aught  in  heaven  or  earth  but  what  is  pelled  the  scientific  world,  mainlv  be- 
\  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy."  But  cause  of  the  attention  which  Christian 
Science  itself  is  only  the  human  inter-  apologists  have  bestowed  upon  their 
pretation  of  natural  phenomena,  and  the  outward  forms.  But  the  physical  is  the 
numan  classification  of  Nature's  powers,  accidental,  the  moral  is  the  essential  in 
Why  refuse  to  include  within  the  limits  a  miracle  ;  and  the  radical  conception 
of  historical  fact  a  series  of  new  mani-  of  the  supernatural  in  Chri;>tianity  is  the 
festations  of  which  the  cause  is  occult,  restoration  of  a  lost  moral  order^  by  the 
under-working,  and  divine?  We  do  not  ^  free  act  of  one  whose  power  is  the  mere 
fall  into  the  abyss  of  oriental  dualism  by  energy  of  his  love.  Thus  considered, 
so  doing;  for  between  the  ordinary  and  the  supernatural  is  not  only  an  essential 
the  extraordinary  the  difference,  as  we  part  of  Christianity,  it  is  Christianity 
have  said,  is  only  one  of  degree.  And  itself.  Eliminate  it,  and  you  eliminate 
a  miracle  is  the  highest  revelation  of  root,  branches,  and  the  whole  tree ;  and 
Nature,  because  of  the  supernatural  the  religion  of  Christ  falls  at  once  to  the 
Power  which  resides  behind  and  within  level  of  the  other  religious  systems,  if  it 
it  everywhere.  Apparent  violations  of  does  not  (because  of  its  claim  to  the 
order  are  but  instances  in  which  laws  supernatural)  sink  beneath  them  all. 
that  are  inferior  yield  nominally  before  Strauss  had  attempted  to  show  that  if 
the  power  of  the  superior.  a  belief  in  miracles  has  any  warrant  at 
But  some  reason  for  the  introduction  all,  it  may  be  as  freely  extended  to  those 
of  the  new  agency  within  the  old  order  of  the  Greek  mythology,  or  oriental 
may  be  shown  to  exist.  Nature  was  Buddhism,  or  mediaeval  Catholicism,  as 
already  marred  by  the  introduction  of  to  those  "  si^s  "  which  accompanied  the 
moral  evil,  and  the  necessity  for  the  birth  of  Christianity.  As  we  reject  the 
supernatural  arises  simply  from  the  former  marvels  as  unhistorical,  and  make 
failure  of  the  natural — a  lailure  not  due  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  Christian 
to  any  physical  defect  within  the  uni-  miracles,  we  must  show  some  valid  rea- 
verse,  but  to  the  loss  of  moral  power  sons  for  the  exception.  If  we  can  prove 
in    man.      The    original    and    normal  that  it  would  involve  a  greater  marvel, 
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and  tax  our  credulity  more,  to  treat  the 
Christian  miracles  as  legends,  than  to 
accept  them  as  facts,  we  have  a  presump- 
tion in  their  favor;  just  as  if,  by  the  re- 
jection of  all  miracles,  the  life  of  Christ 
could  be  made  to  yield  a  more  satisfac- 
tory result,  we  should  have  a  presump- 
tion on  the  other  side.  We  therefore  ac- 
cept the  challenge,  and  point  to  the  to- 
tally different  character  of  the  Christian 
miracles  from  the  poetic  idealizations  of 
Greece  or  the  apocryphal  legends  of 
Jewish  story.  The  test  of  a  divine  moral 
purpose,  in  which  power  is  ever  "  vassal 
unto  love,"  will  easily  distinguish  be- 
tween the  spurious  and  authentic ;  while 
the  evidence  of  facts  is  in  the  one  case 
clear,  and  in  the  other  obscure.  We 
think  that  the  volumes  of  Dr.  Hanna 
have  abundantly  proved  this  point.  But 
a  scientific  vindication  of  the  miraculous 
is  comparatively  useless  to  those  critics 
who  assert  their  impossibility  a  priori. 
Strauss  virtually  says,  "I  will  not  be 
persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead."  Renan  desires  that  the  alleged 
marvel  should  be  performed  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  repeated  fre- 
quently^  that  no  illusion  or  sleight-of- 
hand  be  mistaken  for  reality.  But  this 
demand  b  fatal  to  the  very  idea  of  the 
miracle.  It  is  wrought  not  to  excite 
wonder,  but  to  produce  a  moral  result. 
Kenan  ignores  the  spiritual  element  in 
the  physical  prodigy.  But  no  miracle 
could  have  been  wrought  to  gratify  the^ 
scientific  curiosity  of  men  already  biassed 
against  its  evidence.  It  is  recorded  in 
the  Gospels  that  in  certain  districts  our 
Lord  "  could  do  no  mighty  works,  be- 
cause of  the  unbelief"  of  the  spectators. 
But  his  miracles  were  varied  sufliciently 
to  prove  that  by  no  stock  process,  leger- 
demain, or  fraud,  could  any  one  of  them 
have  been  wrought ;  while  the  whole  key- 
board of  Nature  was  amenable  to  his  will. 
Pressense  has  well  said,  "  Falsehood 


may  have  its  hour,  but  it  has  no  future;  " 
a  maxim  by  which  it  would  be  unwise 
for  any  generation  to  test  a  novel  doc- 
trine submitted  to  it.  But  the  advance 
of  history,  with  its  "  increasing  purpose," 
the  gradual  extinction  of  those  forms  of 
faith  which  have  no  permament  root  in 
human  nature,  or  in  the  facts  of  the  past, 
and  the  severe  strain  to  which  those 
must  have  been  subjected  which  have 
outlived  the  scrutiny  of  the  ages,  warrant 
its  application  to  history  at  large.  What 
stands  the  criticism  of  Time  is  true ;  and 
if  error  lives,  its  vitality  is  due  to  the 
truth  with  which  it  is  in  all  cases  mixed 
up.  The  constant  and  distracting  suc- 
cession of  hypotheses  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  Gospels,  and  the  twilight  of  uncer- 
tainty to  which  most  of  them  conduct, 
present  a  strange  contrast  to  the  light 
which  the  supernatural  casts  upon  the 
life  of  Christ.  The  first  work  with  the 
majority  of  the  critics  is  to  abolish  the 
conclusions  of  their  predecessors.  This 
is  consistent  enough  in  those  who  hold 
with  Renan  that  "the  ideal  is  ever  a 
Utopia."  But  we  pronounce  his  dictum 
philosophically  false,  and  historically  un- 
true. The  ideal  has  been  realized  in  One 
Human  Life.  Its  solitariness  and  its 
ideal  completeness  is  the  source  of  its 
unique  power  in  the  world ;  and  it  has 
"  possessed  the  future  "  much  more  com- 
pletely than  it  conquered  the  age  in  which 
It  first  appeared. 

We  have  sufliciently  indicated  our 
high  estimate  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Hanna, 
and  of  the  contribution  he  has  made  to 
the  apologetical  literature  of  the  Church, 
It  has  been  written  mainly  for  those  who 
have  not  been  perplexed  by  the  questions 
of  modern  thought, — rather  for  the 
Church  than  for  those  outside  its  borders. 
But  its  function  is  much  wider  than  its 
author  states  it,  and  it  may  yet  take  pre- 
cedence of  more  ambitious  treatises  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Church  catholic. 
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nth  June,  1869. 

Interesting  Discovery  at  the  If,  E, 
angle^  Haram  area, — We  have,  during 
the  last  few  days,  succeeded  in  driving  a 
gallery  up  to  the  great  block  of  masonry 


forming  the  northeast  angle,  and  have 
found  the  wall  to  be  built  of  great  bev- 
elled stones,  to  a  depth  of  at  least  60ft. 
below-  the  surface,  and  we  have  not  yet 
come  on  the  rock. 
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In  my  last  letter  I  expressed  some 
diffidence  about  our  being  able  to  get 
across,  on  account  of  the  treacherous 
nature  of  the  soil,  although  we  were 
then  only  50ft.  off.  By  employing  a  dif- 
ferent shape  of  gallery  frame,  and  keep- 
ing a  non-commissioned  officer  continu- 
ally at  the  head  of  the  gallery  fixing 
them,  we  have  been  able  to  surmount 
these  difficulties,  and  are  now  likely  to 
make  a  great  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  topography.  Already  we 
have  made  a  happy  commencement. 

We  struck  the  Haram  Wall  about 
18fl.  south  of  the  north-east  angle,  and 
at  a  depth  of  about  32ft.  below  the  sur- 
face. We  then  turned  north,  and  ran 
along  the  Haram  Wall  for  26ft.  without 
finding  any  angle  similar  to  that  above. 
At  this  point  a  slit  about  18in.  wide  and 
4in.  high  was  observed  in  the  Haram 
Wall,  formed  by  cutting  out  parts  of  the 
upper  and  lower  beds  of  two  courses. 
A  stone,  dropped  down  this  slit,  rolled 
rattling  away  for  several  feet. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  believe 
that  we  had  really  passed  to  the  north 
of  the  north-east  angle ;  but  there  can 
now  be  no  doubt  of  it,  and  that  the  an- 
cient wall  below  the  surface  runs  several 
feet  to  the  north  of  the  north-east  angle 
without  break  of  any  kind. 

If  the  portions  above  ground  are  in 
sitUj  it  would  appear  that  this  angle  is  a 
portion  of  an  ancient  tower  reaching 
above  the  old  city  wall. 

We  have  this  morning  examined  the 
slit  mentioned  above.  At  first  it  was 
impossible  to  squeeze  through,  but  after 
a  few  hours  it  became  easier,  though  it 
is  now  only  7in.  in  height. 

The  passage  in  from  this  slit  is  difficult 
to  describe :  the  roof  falls  by  steps,  but 
the  floor  is  a  very  steep  smooth  incline, 
falling  12ft.  in  ll^ft.,  like  the  slit  and 
shoot  for  letters  at  a  postoffice.  The 
shoot  ends  abruptly,  passing  through  the 
roof  of  a  passage.  This  passage  runs 
east  and  west ;  it  is  3ft.  9in.  high  and 
about  2ft.  wide ;  it  runs  nearly  horizon- 
tally, and  at  its  eastein  end  opens  out 
through  the  Haram  Wall.  At  the  west- 
ern end  it  goes  (by  measurement)  to  the 
east  end  of  the  Birket  Israil,  but  is  closed 
up  by  a  perforated  stone.  This  passage 
is  46ft.  (?)  in  length.  On  the  south  side 
of  it,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  shaft,  is  a 
staircase  cut  in  the  masonry,  and  running 


apparently  to  the  surface,  but  it  is 
jammed  up  with  stones.  The  roof  of 
the  passage  is  about  48ft.  below  the  sur- 
face. The  stones  forming  it  are  of  great 
size,  but  do  not  show  large  in  compar- 
ison with  those  of  the  sides,  which  are 
from  14ft.  to  18ft.  in  length,  and  vary 
from  3ft.  lOin.  to  4ft.  %in.  in  height.  To 
the  west  of  the  staircase  the  bottom  of 
the  passage  slopes  down  rapidly,  so  that 
in  one  place  it  is  12ft.  in  height.  The 
roof  also  is  stepped  down  4ft.,  about 
lift,  from  the  western  end. 

Altogether  this  passage  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  that  which  we  found 
under  the  Single  Gate,  October,  1867. 

At  the  eastern  end,  where  the  passage 
opens  out  through  the  Haram  Wall,  a 
rough  masonry  shaft  has  been  built  round, 
so  that  we  can  see  a  few  feet  up  the  wall, 
and  about  7ft.  down  it  below  the  sole  of 
the  gallery.  It  is  evident  that  here 
there  has  been  some  tinkering  at  a  com- 
paratively modern  date. 

In  the  course  forming  the  sole  of  the 
passage  there  is  a  water  duct  leading 
through  the  Haram  Wall,  about  5in. 
square,  very  nicely  cut ;  but  in  the  next 
course,  lower,  a  great  irregular  hole  has 
been  knocked  out  of  the  wall,  so  as  to 
allow  the  water  to  pass  through  at  a 
slightly  lower  level,  and  so  run  into  an 
aqueduct  9in.  wide  and  2ft.  high,  which 
commences  at  this  point,  and  runs  nearly , 
due  east  from  the  Haram  Wall.  All  this 
botching  and  tinkering  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  done  quite  recently,  and  the  work- 
men have  left  their  mark  on  the  wall  in 
the  shape  of  a  Christian  cross,  of  the 
type  used  by  the  early  Christians,  or 
during  the  Byzantine  period. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  passage,  to 
west,  the  same  large  massive  stones  are 
seen  until  the  eye  rests  upon  a  large 
perforated  stone  closing  it  up.  This  is 
the  first  approach  we  have  yet  found  to 
any  architectural  remains  about  these  old 
walls  (which  I  believe  now  are  admitted 
to  be  of  the  time  of  the  Kings  of  Judah), 
and  though  it  merely  shows  us  the  kind 
of  labor  bestowed  upon  a  concealed 
ovei-flow  aqueduct,  still  it  has  a  bold  and 
pleasing  efiect,  and  until  something  else 
IS  found,  will  hold  its  own  as  some  indi- 
cation of  the  style  of  building  at  an  early 
period. 

It  consists  simply  of  a  stone  closing  up 
the  end  of  the  passage,  with  a  recess  or 
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alcove  cut  in  it  4iii.  deep.  Within  this 
recess  are  three  cylindrical  holes,  5:J^in. 
in  diameter,  the  lines  joining  their  cen- 
tres forming  the  sides  of  an  equilateral 
triangle.  Below  this  appears  once  to 
have  been  a  basin  to  collect  the  water ; 
bat  whatever  has  bien  there,  it  has  been 
violently  removed.  It  appears  to  me 
probable  that  the  troops  defending  this 
portion  of  the  wall  came  down  the  stair- 
case into  this  passage  to  obtain  water. 

At  first  sight  this  passage  appears  to 
be  cut  in  the  rock,  as  stalactites  have 
formed  all  over  it,  and  hang  gracefully 
from  every  joint,  giving  the  place  a  very 
picturesque  appearance.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  we  are  here  some  20fl.  above 
the  rock. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is 
an  ancient  overflow  from  the  Birket 
Israil,  which  could  not  at  that  time  have 
risen  above  this  height,  about  236°,  or 
25ft.  above  the  present  bottom  of  the 
pool,  and  60ft.  below  the  present  top  of 
the  pool. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  Birket  Israil 
has  been  half  fall  and  overflowing  during 
the  Christian  period,  and  that  for  some 
purpose  or  other  the  water  was  carried 
away  by  an  aqueduct  to  the  Kedron 
Valley.  At  the  present  day,  when  there 
is  such  a  dearth  of  running  water  in 
Jerusalem,  it  Ls  rather  mystifying  to  find 
that  within  our  era  the  Birket  Israil  has 
probably  been  constantly  full  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  flowing  over. 

It  will  be  a  great  mistake  now  if  we 
have  to  stop  this  work  for  want  of  funds. 
We  have  got  over  to  this  N.  E.  angle 
with  considerable  trouble,  and  at  great 
risk,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  diffi- 
culties  would  be  put  in  the  way  of  a 
second  excavation  at  this  point. 

K  the  excavations  are  to  continue,  I 
am  convinced  it  is  essential  that  we 
should  strain  every  nerve  to  get  sufli- 
cient  funds  to  complete  this  work. 

18th  August^  1869. 

Nl  JS.  Angle  of  Haram  area  (con- 
tinued).— ^We  have  now  made  further 
progress  at  this  angle,  and  have  settled 
several  points  of  considerable  interest. 

1.  We  find  that  the  tower  (so  called 
tower  of  Antonia)  at  the  N.  E.  angle  of 
the  Ilaram  area,  forms  part  of  the  main 
east  wall,  and,  at  near  its  base,  the  wall 
and  tower  are  flush,  or  in  one  line. 


2.  The  wall  is  built  up  of  bevelled 
stones  from  the  rock,  but  up  to  a  certain 
height  (nearly  the  same  as  at  Robinson's 
arch)  the  stones  have  rough  faces. 

3.  The  rock,  which  is  only  twenty  feet 
below  the  suiface  at  the  St  Stephen's 
Gate,  falls  rapidly  past  the  tower,  so  that 
at  the  southem'angle  the  wall  is  covered 
up  with  d&bris  to  a  depth  of  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  and  the  total 
height  of  the  wall  is  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet. 

4.  There  is  now  no  doubt  that  the 
valley  at  the  Bab  az  Zahir6  passes  down 
through  the  Birket  Israil  into  the 
Haram  area,  and  thence  out  to  the 
east  between  the  N.  E.  tower  and  the 
Golden  Gate ;  and  that  the  platform  of 
the  dome  of  the  rock  is  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  Hxty-five  feet  above  one  part 
of  the  valley  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Haram  area;  and  also  that  the  contonr 
trace  showing  the  conjectural  line  of  the 
ground  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Haram  area,  forwarded  in  Jane,  appears 
to  be  nearly  generally  correct. 

5.  Some  characters  in  red  paint  have 
been  found  on  the  bottom  stones  of  the 
Haram  wall  under  the  southern  end  of 
this  tower ;  a  trace  is  enclosed. 

6.  It  appears  probable  that  the  four 
courses  of  bevelled  stones  of  this  tower, 
which  appear  above  ground,  arc  in  Bitu^ 
and  also  m  the  wall  south  of  the  tower, 
but  of  this  latter  it  does  not  seem  so 
certain. 

7.  The  faces  of  the  stones  below  a 
certain  line  are  described  as  rough  (in 
paragraph  2),  but  they  are  quite  unlike 
the  roughly-faced  stones  at  the  S.  W. 
angle.  The  faces  project  from  two  to 
twenty  inches  or  more,  presenting  a  very 
cnrioas  appearance. 

8.  The  stone  used  does  not  seem  to  be 
so  compact  and  hard  as  that  used  at  the 
S.  E.  angle,  and  the  chisel  working  is  not 
so  caremlly  done. 

The  manner  in  which  the  tower 
becomes  flush  with  the  waU  is  very  inter- 
esting; for  the  first  forty-eight  feet 
above  the  rock  it  is  one  wall,  the  stones 
being  carefully  drafted,  the  faces  pro- 
jecting irregnlarly,  on  an  average  ten 
inches.  The  upper  and  lower  parts  of 
the  faces  are  horizontal,  and  the  sides 
are  vertical,  so  that  they  in  some  in- 
stances present  the  appearance  of  one 
cube  stuck  on  to  a  larger  one. 
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The  wall  throughout  this  distance  has 
a  batter  formed  by  each  course  receding 
4^  inches  from  that    below  it,  up  to 
course  Q,   where  the    projecting  races 
end;  here  the  tower  begins,  and  it  is 
formed  by  the  portion  forming  the  wall 
continuing  to  recede  from  4  to  7  inches, 
while  that  forming  the  tower  only  re- 
cedes about  1^  inch,  so  that  at   70  feet 
from  the  bottom  (level  of  the  gallery), 
and  22  feet    from   whence    the   tower 
begins,  the  projection  is  nearly  2  feet.  If 
this  were  continued  -  at  the  same  rate  up 
to  the  surface,  another  40  feet,  it  would 
give  to  the  tower  a  projection  very  simi- 
lar to  what  it  has,  viz.,  about  seven  feet; 
from  this  it  would  appear  as  though  the 
upper  were  in  situ;  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  stones  in  the  waU  at  the 
surface,  and   also  in  the  gallery,  have 
projecting  faces,  and  as  the  southernmost 
shaft  was  sunk  at  the  junction  of  the 
tower  and  wall,  it  yet  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  wall  throughout    is 
composed    of    stones    with    projecting 
faces,  while  the  stones  in  the  tower  are 
like  those  at  the  Wailing  Place. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  level 


of  the  point  where  the  tower  commences 
is  only  a  short  distance  below  the  sur- 
face at  the  S.  E.  angle,  where  there  is  a 
check  in  the  wall  as  if  just  such  another 
tower  were  commencing. 

De  Vogu6's  view  of  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  restored,*  appears  to  give  an 
approximate  view  of  what  the  east  wall 
of  the  Haram  is  at  present^  except  that 
the  centre  tower  is  not  known. 

There  is  no  straight  joint  between  the 
tower  and  wall  at  the  N.E.  angle ;  it  is 
one  wall  for  the  22  feet  we  have  exam- 
ined, and  probably  continues  the  same 
up  to  the  surface.  Where  the  projec- 
tion increases  to  2  feet,  the  stones  are  cut 
out  to  that  depth,  but  a  few  feet  higher 
some  other  method  must  have  been 
adopted. 

I  propose  afler  the  summer  to  drive 
the  gallery  100  feet  further  to  the 
south  along  the  wall,  and  then  to  sink 
again  in  search  of  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  which  is  likely  to  be  some  thirty 
or  forty  feet  lower  down ;  as  it  is,  this 
shaft  at  the  angle  of  the  tower  is  the 
deepest  yet  sunk,,  the  bottom  being  110 
feet  below  the  surface. 


-♦- 


The  Spectator. 
ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH.* 


Mrs.  Clough  has  done  wisely  in  giving 
her  husband's  remains  so  frankly  to  the 
world,  and  all  understanding  readers  will 
thank  her  sincerely  for  the  true  taste, 
perfect  simplicity,  and  quiet  literary  skill 
with  which  she  has  edited  them.  These 
two  volumes,  as  they  now  stand,  contain 
as  adequate  a  picture  of  the  lingular,  but 
large,  simple,  and  tender  nature  of  the 
Oxford  poet  as  is  now  attainable;  and 
it  is  one  which  no  one  can  study  without 
much  delight  and  some  pain,  without 
much  profit  and  perhaps  also  some  loss, 
without  feeling  the  high  exaltation  of 
true  poetry  and  the  keen  pleasure  caused 
by  the  subtlety  of  true  scholarship,  at 
every  turn ;  nor  without  feeling  now  and 
again  the  sad  infection  of  those  "  blank 
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misgivings  of  a  creature  moving  about 
in  worlds  not  realized,"  which  are  scat- 
tered so  liberally  through    these    fine 
poems  of  buoyant  ardor,  disappointed 
longings,  and  speculative  suspense,  and 
througti  these  singular  letters  and  re- 
views of  reticent  tenderness  and  rough 
self-satire.    The  new  materials,  now  for 
the  first  time  published,  and  many  of 
them  for  the  first  time  printed,  are  of 
the  highest  interest  in  the  contribution 
they  give  us  to  Mr.  Clough's  intellectual 
autobiography.    And  some  of  them  will 
add  greatly  to  his  fame, — especially  the 
strange  and  wonderful  poem  written  at 
Naples  in  1849,  in  which  Mr.  Clough 
starts  from  the  precisely  opposite  point 
of  view  to  Keble's  Easter  hymn,  and 
instead  of  singing, — 

"  Oh,  day  of  days  I  shaU  hearts  set  free, 
No  minstrel  rapture  find  for  thee  ?  " 

pours  out  the  despair  with  which  the 
poet  infers  from  the  multitude  of  servile 
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hearts  not  set  free  from  either  guilt  or 
meanness,  that  "  Christ  is  not  risen." 
This  poem  will  live,  we  believe,  forever 
in  English  literature,  as  the  most  burn- 
ing and  pathetic  lament  which  an  ardent 
love  of  Christ,  amazed  and  ashamed  and 
aghast  at  the  spectacle  of  an  utterly  un- 
christian world  calling  itself  Christian, 
and  the  despair  of  intellect  naturally 
suggested  by  this  spectacle,  ever  pro- 
duced. To  our  minds,  this  singular 
poem,  short  though  it  be,  is  not  unlikely 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest 
poems, — if  not  in  all  English  literature, 
which  is  likely  enough, — certainly  of 
our  day  and  generation.  But  as  we  hope 
to  say  something  separately  upon  it,  we 
will  only  say  of  it  here  that  it  is  unques- 
tionably the  author's  greatest  achieve- 
ment, and  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the 
patient  realism  and  almost  bitter  intellec- 
tual precision  of  the  style,  than  for  the 
molten  stream  of  religious  passion  which 
it  pours  out.  As  a  rule,  Mr.  Clough's 
lyrical  poems  are  not  quite  so  successful 
in  delineating  the  mood  which  they  are 
really  meant  to  delineate,  owing  to  the 
chronic  state  of  introspective  criticism 
on  himself  in  which  he  is  too  apt  to 
write,  and  which,  characteristic  as  it  is, 
necessarily  diminishes  the  lineanty  and 
directness  of  the  feeling  expressed,  re- 
fracting it,  as  it  were,  through  media  of 
very  variable  density.  As  he  himself, — 
no  doubt  in  this  stanza  delineating  him- 
self,— says  of  one  of  his  heroes : — 

'^  With  all  his  eager  motions  still  there  went 
A  self-correcting  and  ascetic  bent, 
That  from  the  obvious  good  still  led  astray, 
And  set  him  travelling  on  the  longest  way." 

And  in  the  same-  poem  there  are  descrip- 
tive touches  which  verj  skilfully  portray 
the  nature  of  those  dispersive  influences, 
as  we  may  call  them,  in  his  character 
which,  while  they  may  injure  his  lyrical, 
add  a  great  wealth  of  criticism  to  his 
speculative  and  disquisitional  poems : — 

*'  Beside  the  wishing-gate  which  so  they  name 
'Mid  Northern  hilSi  to  me  this  fancy  came ; 
A  wish  I  formed,  my  wish  I  thus  expressed : 
'  WoiUd  I  could  wish  my  wishes  all  to  rest^ 
And  know  to  wish  iht  wish  that  were  the  best! 
Oh,  for  some  winnowing  wind  to  th*  empty  air 
This  chaff  of  easy  sympathies  to  bear 
Far  oS,  and  leave  me  of  myself  aware  I  * " 

That  is  clearly  self-portraiture,  and  it 
describes  an  element  in  Mr.  Clough's 


nature  which,  no  doubt,  contributed 
greatly  to  diminish  the  number  of  his 
few  but  exquisite  lyrical  poems,  and 
sometimes  to  confine  even  those  to  the 
delineation  of  feelings  of  a  certain  vague- 
ness of  drift,  like  the  dim  but  character- 
istic stanzas  which  he  has  himself  headed 
with  Wordsworth's  line,  "  blank  mis- 
givings of  a  creature  moving  about  in 
worlds  not  realized."  Yet  there  was, 
besides  this  most  subtle  and  almost  over- 
perfect  intellectual  culture  in  Mr.  Clough, 
much  also  of  a  boyish,  half-formed  nature 
in  him,  even  to  the  last,  which,  when 
fully  roused,  contributed  a  great  deal  of 
the  animation,  and,  when  least  roused, 
contributed  not  a  little  of  the  embar- 
rassed, shy,  half-articulate  tone  to  some 
of  the  most  critical  passages  of  his  finest 
poems.  He  describes  this  side  of  boyish 
feeling  admirably  in  one  of  his  ''In  Mari  , 
Magno"  tales: — 

''  How  ill  our  boyhood  understands 
Incipient  manhood's  strong  demands  I 
Boys  have  such  trouble  of  their  own 
As  none,  they  fancy,  e'er  hare  known,— 
Such  as  to  speak  of,  or  to  tell 
They  hold  were  unendurable. — 
Religious,  social,  of  all  kinds, 
That  toar  and  agitate  their  minds 
A  thousand  thoughts  within  me  stirred 
Of  which  I  could  not  speak  a  word, — 
Strange  efforts  after  something  new 
Which  I  was  wretched  not  to  do ; 
Passions,  ambitions  lay  and  lurked, 
Wants,  counter-wants,  obscurely  worked 
Without  their  names,  and  unexplained.'* 

And  even  in  his  latest  and  most  finished 
poems  you  see  the  working  of  this  half- 
developed  element  of  Mr.  Clough's  mas- 
sive and  rich  but  to  some  extent  inert 
imagination ;  and  you  see,  too,  how 
powerfully  it  operated  to  discontent  him 
with  his  own  productions,  to  make  him 
underrate  vastly  their  real  worth.  Ra- 
pidly as  his  genius  ripened  at  an  age 
when,  with  most  men,  the  first  flush  of 
it  would  have  passed  over,  there  was 
something  of  conscious  inertia,  not  un- 
like immaturity,  in  it  to  the  last,  which 
gives  a  tone  of  proud  hesitation,  a  slow- 
ness of  hand,  to  the  literary  style  of  his 
finest  poems.  He  calls  himself,  in  his 
Long  Vacation  pastoral,  **the  grave 
man,  nicknamed  Adam,"  and  there  is 
really  something  of  the  flavor  of  pri- 
meval earth,  of  its  unready  vigor  and 
crude  laboriousness,  about  his  literary 
nature.     Even  when  he  succeeds  best, 
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the  reader  seems  to  see  bim  ''  wipe  his 
honorable  brows  bedewed  with  toil." 
And  yet  he  is  impatient  with  himself  for 
not  succeeding  better,  and  despises  his 
own  work.  He  needed  external  stimulus, 
something  of  excitement  in  the  atmo- 
sphere,  for  his  best  success.  Thus,  the 
siege  of  Rome  during  his  residence  there 
in  1849,  was  the  stimulus  which  gave 
rise  to  his  most  original  and  striking 
poem,  "  Amours  de  Voyage,"  which  is 
brimful  of  the  breath  of  his  Oxford  cul- 
ture, of  Dr.  Newman's  metaphysics,  of 
classical  traditions,  of  the  political  en- 
thusiasm of  the  time,  and  of  his  own 
large,  OT)eculative  humor,  subtle  hesi- 
tancy of  brain,  and  rich  pictorial  sense. 
Yet  so  ill-satisfied  was  he  with  this  strik- 
ing poem,  that  he  kept  it  nine  years  in 
MS.,  and  published  it  apologetically  at 
last  only  in  an  American  magazine,  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  He  himself  says  that 
what  he  doubted  about  in  it  was  not  its 
truth  of  conception,  but  its  vigor  of, 
execution.  Fet  no  execution  could  have 
been  more  perfect  of  the  picture, — a  pic- 
ture of  inchoacy,  we  admit, — which  he 
intended  to  draw.  Mr.  Emerson  has  in 
some  things  shown  himself  a  fine  critic; 
but  he  never  made  a  more  egregious 
blunder  than  when  he  found  fault  with 
Mr.  Clough  for  not  making  this  poem 
end  more  satisfactorily.  The  whole 
meaning  and  drill  of  it  would  have  been 
spoiled  if  it  had  so  ended.  His  idea  was 
to  draw  a  mind  so  reluctant  to  enter  on 
action,  shrinking  so  morbidly  from  the 
effects  of  the  "ruinous  force  of  the  will," 
that  even  when  most  desirous  of  action 
it  would  find  a  hundred  trivial  intellec- 
tual excuses  for  shrinking  back  in  spite 
of  that  desire.  His  own  explanation 
of  the  poem  is  contained  in  the  final 
verse: — 

"  So  go  forth  to  the  world,  to  the  good  report  and 
the  evil  I 
Go,  little  book  I  thy  tale,  is  it  Dot  evil  and 
good? 
Go,  and  if  strangers  revile,  pass  quietly  by  with- 
out answer. 
Go,  and  if  curious  friends  ask  of  thy  rearing 
and  age. 
Say,  *I  am  flitting  about  many  years  from  brain 
unto  brain  of 
Feeble  and  restless  youths  bom  to  inglorious 
days: 
But,^  so  finish  the  word,  '  I  was  writ  in  a  Koman 
chamber, 
When  from  Janiculan  heights  thundered  the 
cannon  of  France.' " 

New  Sbbies. — ^Vol.  X.,  No.  6. 


* 
And  it  is  this  brain  of  what  the  author 

chooses  to  call  ^^  feeble  and  restless 
youths  bom  to  inglorious  ddys  "  that  the 
poem  is  meant  to  delineate  throughout, 
— their  speculative  discontent,  their  pas- 
sion for  the  abstract,  their  dread  of  com- 
mitting themselyes  to  a  course,  their 
none  the  less  eager  cravings  for  action 
and  for  the  life  that  can  only  be  reached 
through  action,  their  driftin^s  and  their 
reactions ; — and  all  tUs  is  artistically  con- 
trasted with  the  great  Roman  stage  on 
which  so  many  great  dramas  had  been 
enacted  in  years  gone  by,  and  one  great 
revolutionary  drama  was  going  forward 
at  that  very  moment.  To  our  minds,  the 
poem  would  lose  half  its  character  and 
meaning  if  the  hero's  incipiency  of  jjas- 
sion  had  been  developed  mto  anything 
but  incipienoy,  if  it  had  not  faded  away, 
just  as  It  is  represented  as  doing,  with 
the  first  difficulties,  into  a  restless  but  still 
half-relieved  passiveness.  The  irony  of 
the  poem,  with  its  background  of  Maz- 
zinian  and  Garibaldian  achievement, 
would  have  been  utterly  spoiled  by  any 
other  conclusion.  How  perfect  a  picture 
of  the  paralysis  caused  by  too  subtly 
speculative  a  nature,  is  there  in  such 
lines  as  these,  for  example,  in  which  the 
hero  declares  his  intention  to  abide  by 
the  indications  of  the  first  adverse  throw 
of  fortune : — 

**  Great  is  Fate,  and  is  best  I  believe  in  Provi- 
dence partly. 

What  is  ordained  is  right,  and  all  that  happens 
is  ordered. 

AIij  no,  that  isn't  it!  But  yet  I  retain  my  con- 
clusion, 

I  will  go  where  I  am  led,  aud  will  not  dictate  to 
the  chances." 

"Amours  de  Voyage"  would  indeed 
have  been  spoiled  if  it  had  ended  "  pret- 
tily," like  any  other  novel. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  original 
of  the  pieces  published  for  the  first  time 
in  this  edition  is  that  on  the  "Mystery  of 
the  Fall,"  to  which  we  regret  that 
Mrs.  Clough  has  not  appended  any  date. 
Most  probably  it  was  earlier  than  "  The 
Bothie."  As  a  poem  it  cannot  rank  high, 
for  it  is  fragmentary  as  well  as  unpol- 
ished; and  the  cautious  but  masculine 
transcendentalism  displayed  by  Adam  in 
reserving  the  doubt  whether  bis  dis- 
obedience was  not  in  some  sense  or  other 
divinely  preordained, — the  feminine  de 
spair  of  Eve,  the  thin  saintliness  of  Abel, 
46 
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the  impatient  aggressiveness  of  Cain,  are 
all  somewhat  grotesque, — even  with  the . 
most  liberal  allowance  for  something  of 
allegory, — as  representatives  of  primeval 
man.     Still,   taken  in  connection  with 
"  Dipsychus,"  and,  indeed,  with  a  whole 
series  of  scattered  hints  ranging  through 
both  the  letters  and  the  poems,  it  is  a 
very  curions  indication  of  the  direction 
in  which  Mr.  Clough  was  inclined  to  look 
for  a  solution  of  the  mystery  of  moral 
evil.    He  evidently  inclined  to  believe 
that  though  evil  must  be  taken  as  ab- 
solutely evil  for  all  practical  purposes, 
there  is  some  transcendental  view  in 
which  it  is  necessary  for  the  development 
of  independent  beings,  and  a  part  there- 
fore of  human  destiny,  rather  than  a  mere 
product  of  human  free-will.     With  the 
most  exalted  love  for  a  pure  morality, 
there  is  a  slight  vein  of  contempt  for  it, 
as  something    impracticably  fastidious 
and  fanciful,  running  through  most  of 
Mr.  Clough's  works,  and  a  fixed  convic- 
tion that  all  actual  life  must  be  at  best, 
in  some  sense,  a  conscioics  compromise 
between  right  and  wrong.    That  is,  we 
believe,  an  erroneous  view,  one  at  the 
root  of  whatever  error  there  is  in  Mr. 
Clough's  philosophy,  and  of  much  of  the 
melancholy  of  his  thought ;  but  it  is  ex- 
pressed with  great  power  and  originality 
in  this  strange  soliloquy  of  Adam^,as  he 
half-struggles    with    the    overpowering 
sense  of  sin  which  overcomes  him,  treat- 
ing his  own  remorse,  if  not  as  a  weakness, 
at  least  as  belonging  to  a  more  super- 
ficial part  of  his  nature  than  the  lowest 
depth  of  all,  and  recognizing  in  himself 
something  deeper  than   either  evil  or 
good,  a  personality  above,  or,  at  least, 
nearer  to  the  very  centre  of  his  being, 
than  the  sense  of  either  ^ood  or  evil.  Li 
a  philosophical  point  of  view  at  least,  and 
as  illustrating  a  vein  of  speculation  very 
fundamental  in  Mr.  Clougb's  writings, 
profound  and  eager  as  is  his  sense  and 
abhorrence  of  evil,  we  cannot  help  giv- 
ing a  part  of  this  remarkable  soliloquy: — 

"  Scene  II." 

**  [Adam,  alone.'] 

"  Adam.    Misery,  oh  my  misery  I  0  God,  God  I 
How  could  I  ever,  ever,  could  I  do  it? 

Whither  am  I  come?   where  am  I?    0  me, 
miserable  I 
My  God,  my  God,  that  I  were  back  with  Thee  I 
O  fool  1  0  Cool :  Oh  irretrievable  act ! 

Irretrievable  what,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 


What  act,  I  wonder  ?    What  is  it  I  mean  7 

0  Heaven  1  the  spirit  holds  me ;  I  must  yield; 
Up  in  the  air  he  lifts  me,  casts  me  down ; 
I  writhe  in  vain,  with  limbs  convulsed,  in  the 
void. 

Well,  well  I  go,  idle  words,  babble  your  will ; 
I  think  the  fit  wiU  leave  me  ere  I  die. 

Fool,  fool  1   where  am  I?    O  my  God  I    Fool, 
fool  I 
Why  did  we  do't?    Eve,  Eve  I    where  are  you? 

quick  I 
His  tread  is  in  the  garden  I  hither  it  comes  t 
Hide  us,  0  bushes!  and  ye  thick  trees,  hide  I 
He  comes  on,  on  I    Alack,  and  all  these  leaves, 
These  petty,  quivering,  and  illusive  blinds. 
Avail  us  naught :  the  light  comes  in  and  in; 
Displays  us  to  ourselves ;  displays— ah  I  shame — 
Unto  the  inquisitive  day  our  nakedness. 
He  comes ;  He  calls.    The  large  eye  of  His  truth, 
His  full,  severe,  all-comprehending  view, 
Fixes  itself  upon  our  guiltiness. 
0  God,  O  God  1  what  are  we  7  what  shall  we  be? 

What  is  all  this  about,  I  wonder  now  ? 
Yet  I  am  better,  too.    I  think  it  will  pass. 

'Tis  going  now,  unless  It  comes  ag^in. 
A  terrible  possession  while  it  lasts. 
Terrible,  surely ;  and  yet  indeed  'tis  true. 
E'en  in  my  utmost  impotence  I  find 
A  fount  of  strange  persistence  in  my  soul ; 
Also,  and  that  perchance  is  stronger  still, 
A  wakeful,  changeless  touchstone  in  my  braij, 
Receiving,  noting,  testing  all  the  while 
These  passing,  curious,  new  phenomena — 
Painful,  and  yet  not  painful  unto  it. 
Though  tortured  in  the  crucible  I  lie. 
Myself  my  own  experiment,  yet  still 
I, — or  a  something  that  is  I  indeed, 
A  living,  central,  and  more  inmost  I, 
Within  the  scales  of  mere  exterior  me^s, 
I, — seem  eternal,  0  thou  God,  as  Thou ; 
Have  knowledge  of  the  evil  and  the  good, 
Superior  in  a  higher  good  to  both." 


The  prose  writings — excepting  the  let- 
ters— now  for  the  first  time  published, 
have  not  nearly  the  same  importance  as 
the  poems.  The  letters,  indeed,  es- 
pecially those  written  from  America, 
are  full  both  of  depth  of  thought  and  of 
that  grave  simplicity  which  was  the 
chief  charm  of  Mr.  Clough's  personal 
talk.  But  the  reviews,  also  chiefly 
written  in  America,  are  a  little  harum- 
scarum,  and  written  almost  as  if  they 
were  thrown  off  in  factitious  high 
spirits.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
letters  of  Perepideraus  and  the  review 
of  Mr.  Newman's  "  Soul " — essays  the 
style  of  which  was  doubtless  meant 
only  to  express  a  transient  mood,  though 
the  latter,  at  least,  contains  solid  con- 
viction. But  among  the  other  criti- 
cisms, brief  and  unlabored  as  they  are, 
there  are  passages  of  very  great  beauty 
and  critical  depth,  as  when  he  describes 
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Wordsworth's  great  poetic  work  as  con- 
sisting in  this, — that  he  strove,  "  not  un- 
successftiUy,  to  build  the  lofty  rhyme,  to 
lay  slowly  the  ponderous  foundations  of 
pillars  to  sustain  man's  moral  fabric,  to 
fix  a  centre  around  which  the  chaotic 
elements  of  human  impulse  and  desire 
might  take  solid  form,  and  move  in 
their  ordered  ellipses,  to  originate  a 
spiritual  vitality ; " — or  where  he  thus  de- 
scribes the  sphere  to  which  in  some 
moods  one  is  disposed  to  limit  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  modem  poetry, — "There 
are  moods  in  which  one  is  prone  to  be- 
lieve that  in  these  last  days,  no  longer 
by  *  clear  spring  or  shady  grove,'  no 
more  on  any  Pindus  or  Parnassus,  or  by 
the  side  of  any  Castaly,  are  the  true  and 
lawful  haunts  of  the  poetic  powers;  but 
we  could  believe  it,  if  anywhere,  in  the 
blank  and  desolate  streets,  and  upon  the 
solitary  bridges  of  the  midnight  city, 
where  Guilt  is,  and  the  wild  Temptation, 
and  the  dire  Compulsion  of  what  has 
once  been  done, — there,  with  these 
tragic  sisters  around  him,  and  with  Pity 
also,  and  pure  Coinpassion,  and  pale 
Hope  that  looks  like  Despair,  and  Faith 
in  the  garb  of  Doubt,  there  walks  the 
discrowned  Apollo,  with  unstrung 
lyre  ;  nay,  and  could  he  sound  it,  those 
mournful  Muses  would  scarcely  be  able, 
as  of  old,  to  respond  and  *  sing  in  turn 
with  their  beautiful  voices.'  " 

Taken  as  a  whole,  these  volumes  can- 
not fail  to  be  a  lasting  monument  to  one 
of  the  most  original  men  of  our  age, 
and  its  most  subtle,  intellectual,  and 
buoyant,  though  very  far,  of  course, 
from  its  richest,  most  musical,  and  ex- 
quisite poet.  There  is  a  very  peculiar 
and  unique  attraction  about  what  we  may 
call  the  physical  and  almost  animal 
buoyancy  of   these  subtly  intellectual 


rhythms  and  verses,  when  once  the  mass 
of  the  poet's  mind — by  no  means  easy 
to  get  into  motion — is  fairly  under 
weigh.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  Mr. 
Clough  both  represent  the  stream  of  the 
modern  Oxford  intellectual  tradition  in 
their  poems,  but  how  different  is  their 
genius.  With  all  his  intellectual  pre- 
cision there  is  something  of  the  boyish- 
ness, of  the  simplicity,  of  the  vascular 
Saxon  breadth  of  Chaucer's  poetry  in  Mr. 
Clough,  while  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's 
poetical  ancestor  is  certainly  no  earlier 
than  Wordsworth.  There  are  both 
flesh  and  spirit,  as  well  as  emotion  and 
speculation,  in  Mr.  Clough, — while,  in 
Mr.  Arnold,  soul  and  sentiment  guide 
the  emotion  and  the  speculation.  There 
is  tenderness  in  both,  but  Mr.  Clough's 
is  the  tenderness  of  earthly  sympathy, 
and  Mr.  Arnold's  the  lyrical  cry  of  Vir- 
giiian  compassion.  Both  fill  half  their 
poems  with  the  most  subtle  intellectual 
meditations,  but  Mr.  Clough  leaves  them 
all  but  where  they  were,  not  even  half 
settled,  laughing  at  himself  for  mooning 
over  them  so  long;  while  Mr.  Ai-nold 
fines  some  sort  of  a  delicate  solution,  or 
no- solution,  for  all  of  them,  and  sorts 
them  with  the  finest  nicety.  Finally, 
when  they  both  reach  their  highest  poet- 
ical point,  Mr.  Arnold  is  found  painting 
lucidly  in  a  region  of  pure  and  exquisite 
sentiment,  Mr.  Clough  mnging  a  sort  of 
paean  of  buoyant  and  exultant  strength  : — 

"But,  oh,  blithe  breeze,  and  oh,  great  seas,. 
If  ae'er  that  earliest  parting  past, 
On  your  wide  plain,  they  join  again, 
Together  lead  them  home  at  last  1 

*^  One  port)  methonght,  alike  they  sought^ 
One  purpose  hold  where'er  they  fare^ 
Oh,  bounding  breeze,  oh  rushing  seas, 
At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there !  "^ 
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One  of  those  periods  is  now  approach- 
ing when  the  earth  is  thrilled  through 
her  whole  frame  by  magnetic  throes  of 
unusual  intensity.  Physicists  will  be 
able  to  trace  in  the  silent  indications  of 
the  suspended  magnet  the  action  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  forces  to 
which  the  eaith  is  subjected.    In  tele- 


graphic offices,  the  occurrence  of  these 
disturbances  will  be  made  apparent  by 
the  interruption  of  communication  for 
longer  or  snorter  intervals  of  time.  And 
the  self  recording  instruments  at  Kew 
and  other  such  observatories  will  indi- 
cate by  unusual  movements  the  progress 
of  those  mysterious  electric  convulsions. 
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known  as  magnetic  storms.  But  except 
for  such  indications  as  these,  and  one 
or  two  others  which  have  only  of  late 
years  been  referred  to  the  agency  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  the  inhabitants 
of  this  earth  will  not  be  made  sensibly 
aware  that  anything  unusual  is  in  pro- 
gress. For  ages  these  magnetic  dis- 
turbances have  thrilled  through  the 
earth's  framework  without  being  re- 
cognized ;  and  even  now  it  seems  al- 
most as  by  an  accident  that  our  physi- 
cists have  been  led  to  understand  the 
significance  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  terrestrial  phenomena. 

The  facts  which  have  been  ascer- 
tained respecting  terrestrial  magnetism 
are  so  interesting  and  so  little  known, 
that  we  may  confidently  claim  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  while  we  state 
some  of  the  most  striking  and  note- 
worthy of  them. 

The  most  generally  recognized  pro- 
perty of  the  magnet,  its  power  of  indi- 
cating the  north  point,  was  discovered 
by  the  Chinese  many  ages  before  it 
became  known  to  European  obsei-vers. 
We  learn  that  the  Chinese,  when  jour- 
neying over  the  great  plains  of  Central 
Asia,  used  a  magnetic  car,  in  front  of 
which  a  floating  needle  bore  a  figure, 
whose  outstretched  arm  pointed  con- 
tinually southwards.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  aware  that  iron  could  be 
magnetized ;  but  it  never  happened  that 
a  suitably  balanced  fragment  of  mag- 
netized iron  exhibited  to  them  the 
earth's  directive  force.  Humboldt  re- 
marks, that  "  on  this  accidental  circum- 
stance alone  the  great  discovery  de- 
pended." It  must  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  such  accidents  have  been  com- 
mon in  the  history  of  discovery  and  in- 
Tention. 

Had  the  western  nations  discovered 
the  magnet's  principal  property  so  early 
as  the  Chinese,  we  should  probably  have 
gained  valuable  information  respecting 
the  next  property  which  has  to  be  con- 
sidered— the  fact,  namely,  that  the  mag- 
net does  not  commonly  point  due  north. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  Chinese  dis- 
covered this  property,  because  over  the 
whole  of  Eastern  Asia  the  magnetic 
compass  points  very  nearly  towards  the 
north.  But  even  if  they  had,  it  is  not 
flo  much  the  divergence  of  the  compass 
irom  the  north  point  which  would  have 


rendered  the  discovery  interesting  to  us, 
as  the  knowledge  which  ancient  obser- 
vations might  have  given  us  respecting 
the  laws  on  which  the  changes  of  that 
divergence  depend.  In  Europe,  as  wc 
shall  presently  see,  these  changes  are 
very  conspicuous. 

It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  that 
European  observers  first  detected  the 
fact  that  the  magnetic  needle  does  not 
point  due  north.*  For  a  long  time  it 
was  supposed  that  the  direction  of  the 
needle  was  the  same  for  all  places ;  but 
during  the  first  voyage  of  Christopher 
Columbus  across  the  Atlantic  it  was 
found  that  this  is  not  the  case.  He  had 
travelled  six  hundred  miles  from  the 
most  westerly  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
when  he  noticed  that  the  compass, 
which  had  been  pointing  towards  the 
east  of  north  when  he  was  in  Europe, 
was  now  pointing  due  north.  The 
actual  day  on  which  the  discovery  was 
made  was  September  13,  1492.  As  he 
sailed  farther  west  he  found  that  the 
westerly  declination  gradually  increased. 

But  here  we  have  at  once  to  call  at- 
tention to  another  peculiarity  of  the 
magnetic  compass,  otherwise  the  reader 
would  form  a  mistaken  notion  of  the 
present  nature  of  the  needle's  declina- 
tion. We  have  spoken  of  the  needle  as 
pointing  to  the  east  of  north  in  1492. 
This  is  no  longer  a  true  description  of 
the  declination  in  Europe.  The  needle 
now  points  far  to  the  west  of  north.  It 
is  a  peculiarity  of  the  science  of  terres- 
trial magnetism  that  variations  are  thus 
mixed  up  with  variations,  until  it  has 
become  a  matter  of  exceeding  difficulty 
to  present  all  the  facts  of  the  science  in 
sucn  a  sequence  that  the  student  shall 
not  be  in  any  risk  of  being  led  astray. 
Properly  speaking,  the  change  of  the 
needle's  declination  from  time  to  time 
should  be  kept  wholly  separate  from  the 
changes  which  are  noticed  as  the  needle 
is  changed  from  place  to  place.  Yet,  if 
this  were  done  in  describing  the  original 
discovery  of  the  latter  change,  erroneous 
impressions  would  be  given  respecting 
the  present  state  of  the  needle's  declina- 
tion in  various  countries. 


*  It  may  be  well  to  notice  a  certain  peculiarity 
about  the  nomenclature  of  this  deviation.  Sea- 
men always  call  it  ike  needle's  variation ;  but 
among  scientific  men  it  is  called  the  declination. 
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At  present  the  terrestrial  globe  may 
be  looked  upon  as  divided  into  two  vast 
but  unequal  portions,  which  may  be 
called  the  region  of  westerly  magnets 
and  the  region  of  easterly  magnets.  In 
the  former  must  be  included  all  Europe 
except  the  extreme  north-easterly  parts 
of  Russia,  the  whole  of  Africa,  Turkey, 
Arabia,  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian 
Oceau,  and  the  western  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia. Returning  westwards,  we  must 
add  to  the  region  of  westerly  magnets 
the  greater  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  north-eastern  parts  of  Brazil,  the 
eastern  parts  of  Canada,  and  the  whole 
of  Greenland.  All  the  rest  of  the 
world  belongs  to  the  region  of  easterly 
magnets  except  an  oval  space,  which 
is  situated  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
region,  yet  has  a  contrary  character. 
This  space  includes  the  eastern  parts 
of  China,  Manchooria,  and  the  islands  of 
Japan. 

Such  is  the  present  arrangement  of 
the  two  divisions;  but,  fifty  years  ago, 
the  description  would  have  been  in- 
correct, and  fifty  years  hence  it  will 
again  be  so ;  for  over  the  whole  world 
the  declination  is  steadily  changing — 
here  in  one  direction,  there  in  the  con- 
trary; quickly  at  some  places,  almost 
imperceptibly  at  others.  And  w^e  may 
mention  in  passing,  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  where  the  declination  is  least  either 
westwards  or  eastwards,  there  it  is 
changing  most  rapidly;  and  where  it 
is  greatest,  it  is  hardly  changing  at 
all.  But  there  appear  to  be  some  places 
where  the  range  of  change  is  so  small, 
that,  though  the  declination  is  never 
large,  it  does  not  change  rapidly — as  in 
other  places  of  small  declination.  As 
vet,  however,  much  remains  to  be 
learned  respecting  the  progress  of  these 
atrange  changes  in  countries  where 
magnetic  observations  have  been  only 
commenced  in  recent  times. 

Some  idea  of  the  complexity  of  the 
question  will  be  suggested  by  compa- 
ring the  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
two  places  so  near  to  each  other  as  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  We  shall  see  that  not 
only  are  the  declinations  different  in 
these  cities,  but  their  range  of  variation 
is  different,  both  as  to  extent  and  as  to 
the  period  in  which  a  complete  oscilla- 
tion of  the  needle  is  effected. 
The  easterly  declination  of  the  needle 


in  London  was  observed  to  disappear  in 
about  the  year  1657.  From  that  epoch, 
the  needle  continually  travelled  west- 
wards, until  it  began  to  be  thought  that 
it  would  move  ever  in  that  direction, 
and  so  come  at  length  to  point  south- 
wards. In  Paris,  the  easterly  declina- 
tion had  not  disappeared  before  the 
year  1663,  and  there  also  the  needle 
travelled  continually  westwards,  though 
not  quite  so  rapidly  as  in  London.  In 
1814,  the  needle  pointed  about  22^  de- 
grees towards  the  west  in  Paris,  and 
some  two  degrees  farther  west  in  Lon- 
don. In  that  year,  however,  Arago 
startled  the  scientific  world  by  announ- 
cing that  in  his  opinion  the  needle's  west- 
erly motion  was  flagging,  and  he  as- 
seited  his  belief  that  that  motion  would 
presently  give  place  to  an  easterly  move- 
ment. Only  three  years  passed  before 
the  prediction  was  fulfilled ;  and  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1817,  Arago  was  able  to 
announce  ^that  the  needle  had  begun  to 
return  towards  the  north.  But  observ- 
ers in  London  pronounced  against  this 
view.  The  London  needles  were  still 
travelling  westwards,  though  with  a 
slowly  diminishing  motion.  It  was  not 
until  the  spring  of  1819  that  the  Lon- 
don observers  admitted  that  the  needles 
had  really  reached  the  limit  of  their 
westerly  oscillation.  And  whereas  in 
Paris  the  needles  had  not  travelled 
more  than  22^  degrees  towards  the 
west,  in  London  they  had  passed  no  less 
than  25  degrees  from  the  north  point. 
Corresponding  to  this  circumstance,  we 
see  also  that  the  duration  of  the  half- 
oscillation  (for  the  needles  had  not  been 
watched  from  their  greatest  easterly 
declinations)  was  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  years  in  London,  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty-four  years  in  Paris. 

It  gives  a  grand  idea  of  the  nature  of 
those  everacting  forces  to  which  terres- 
trial magnetism  is  due,  to  consider  that 
the  sway  of  the  magnetic  needle  from 
limit  to  limit  of  its  range  should  occupy 
so  long  an  interval  as  three  centuries  in 
both  these  instances.  Conceive  the  scale 
oti  which  a  pendulum  should  be  construc- 
ted in  order  that  its  oscillations  might 
have  a  period  of  as  many  seconds ! 

It  was  while  they  were  engaged  in 
tracking  the  progress  of  this  long  oscilla- 
tion, that  pnysicists  detected  minute 
oscillations  superposed,  so  to  speak,  upon 
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the  main  one,  and  even  more  singalar  in 
their  character.  The  case  is  somewhat 
as  though  to  the  bob  of  a  long  pendulum 
there  were  attached  a  short  one,  and  that 
it  was  to  the  motions  of  thi9  short  pen- 
dulum (beating  with  its  own  rapid 
swing,  while  carried  slowly  backwards 
and  forwards  by  the  main  move- 
ment) that  attention  was  primarily  di- 
rected. 

Each  day  the  magnetic  needle  sways 
backwards  and  forwards  tuoice  across  its 
mean  position.  Shortly  before  midnight, 
it  begins  to  travel  from  webt  to  east, 
rcachm^  the  limit  of  that  motion  soon 
after  eight  in  the  morning.  Then  it 
sweeps  M'estward  to  its  greatest  west- 
erly limit,  which  it  reaches  soon  after 
one.  Then  back  again  towards  the 
oast,  until  half-past  eight,  and  so  to 
its  original  position  at  about  eleven 
o'clock. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  mo- 
tions are  so  minute  in  comparison  with 
the  great  secular  oscillation, Mhat  they 
never  affect  the  general  direction  of  the 
magnet  to  any  noteworthy  extent.  For 
instance,  we  have  just  spoken  of  the  two 
easterly  limits  of  the  daily  swing,  but 
throughout  the  day  the  magnet  always 
points  far  to  the  west  of  north.  The 
mean  declination,  in  fact,  is  (roughly) 
about  20  degrees,  whereas  the  daily 
swing  never  ranges  over  more  than  the 
fiflh  part  of  a  degree. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  oscillations 
above  described  correspond  closely  with 
the  diurnal  motions  of  the  sun.  They 
are  such,  in  fact,  as  the  needle  would  ex- 
hibit on  the  supposition  that  it  tries  to 
follow  the  sun  during  his  complete  appa- 
rent revolution  round  the  celestial  sphere. 
It  is  believed  that  the  daily  motions  of 
flowers,  and  in  particular  that  class  of 
motion  which  has  given  to  the  sun-flower 
its  distinctive  appellation,  are  due  to  the 
same  magnetic  properties  which  cause 
the  diurnal  swing  of  the  suspended 
needle. 

But  besides  the  daily  sway  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  there  is  an  annual 
oscillation  of  a  somewhat  different  char- 
acter. In  fact,  properly  speaking,  the 
annual  change  is  not  oscillatory,  though 
it  has  a  regularly  recurrent  character. 
The  daily  swing  is  variable.  Now,  this 
variability  would  be  somewhat  confusing, 
on  account  of  its  general  irregularity  ; 


therefore,  physicists  consider  the  mean 
of  several  days,  and  thus  get  rid  of  what 
for  the  present  we  may  term  accidental 
variations.  When  this  has  been  done, 
it  is  found  that  the  average  daily  swing 
of  the  needle  is  pubject  to  a  slow  pro- 
gressive increase,  followed  by  an  equally 
slow  diminution ;  and  the  period  of  these 
slow  changes  is  a  year. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  annual  change 
is  that  its  progress  is  the  same  for  both 
hemispheres.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  it  would  attain  its  maximum 
in  summer,  when  the  solar  influence  is 
strongest;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  It 
attains  its  maximum  in  January,  which 
is  indeed  near  midsummer  for  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  but  nearly  the  least 
sunny  of  our  northern  months.  The 
secret  of  this  peculiarity  lies  in  the  fact 
'  that  the  sun  is  nearest  to  the  earth  in 
January.  The  peculiarity  is  a  very 
meaning  one,  as  showing  that  the 
magnetic  influence  Ls  not  a  local  mat- 
ter, however  variable  the.  magnetic 
declination  may  be  as  we  shift  from 
place  to  place.  The  real  fact  pointed  to 
by  this,  as  by  many  other  phenomena, 
is,  that  the  earth  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a  single  gigantic  magnet,  gaining  or 
losing  power  throughout  its  whole  frame 
simultaneously. 

The  consideration  of  the  power  of  the 
gi'eat  earth-magnet  must  be  for  a  mo- 
ment laid  on  one  side,  while  we  deal 
with  a  form  of  deviation  as  remarkable 
as  the  declination.  We  refer  to  the  dip 
of  the  needle.  The  ordinary  compass  is, 
we  know,  suspended  horizontally,  and, 
for  anything  which  appears  to  the  con- 
trary when  we  examine  such  an  instru- 
ment, that  might  be  the  needle's  position 
of  rest.  But  when  a  needle  is  so  sus- 
pended by  a  silken  thread  as  to  be  free 
to  assume  an  inclined  position,  it  is  found 
that  the  northern  end  dips  perceptibly'. 
We  are  assuming,  of  course,  that  in  its  non- 
magnetized  state  the  needle  would  rest  ho- 
rizontally. Li  our  latitudes,  the  dip  or  in- 
clination is  so  great  that  the  needle  is  in- 
clined only  about  22  degrees  to  the  verti- 
cal. When  we  travel  northwards,  the  dip 
increases ;  when  south  wards,it  diminishes, 
until  we  reach  a  place  near  the  equator 
(travelling  always,  it  is  assumed,  in  the 
longitude  of  London),  where  the  needle 
becomes  horizontal.  After  passing  that 
point,  the  southern  end  dips,  and  the 
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inclination  continues  to  increase  as  we 
travel  southwards. 

The  same  is  true  for  other  longitudes, 
only  the  place  of  "  no  dip  "  is  differently 
situated.  The  line  along  which  there  is 
no  inclination  lies  near  the  equator, 
crossing  that  circle  at  two  opposite 
points,  one  in  west  longitude  3  degrees, 
the  other  in  east  longitude  177  degrees. 
The  magnetic  equator  is  not  a  stiictly 
circular  curve,  however;  it  is  note- 
worthy that  it  departs  most  from  the 
figure  of  a  true  circle  where  it  traverses 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

We  have  seen  the  variations  which 
are  exhibited  in  the  declination  of  the 
magnet,  not  only  at  different  places,  but 
at  different  times  in  the  same  place. 
Changes  of  precisely  Jlle  same  character 
are  exhibited  in  the  cmsyof  tha  magnet : 
in  London,  for  exa^pie,  the  dip  haa 
diminished  four  <^|^rees  in  less  than  a 
century;  in  Paris^iA*ing  the  last  two 
centuries,  the  dip  has  diminished  about 
seven  degr^fes.'^ 

Seeing  this,  we  must  accept  with  some 
little  question  the  locales  usually  as- 
signed to  the  magnetic  poles;  because 
we  have  every  reason  for  supposing  that 
these  poles  must  be  continually  shifting 
their  position.  In  fact,  the  motion  of 
the  magnetic  equator,  which  is  continu- 
ally sweeping  from  east  to  west  along 
the  true  equator,  suffices  of  itself  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  magnetic  poles  are 
continually  travelling  around  the  true 
poles.  What  the  laws  of  this  motion 
may  be,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  deter- 
mine in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge; but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  same  motion  would  serve  to  account 
at  once  for  the  change  of  dip  and  for  the 
change  of  declination.  For  example,  in 
1663  the  magnetic  pole  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed  to  have  been  due  north  of 
Paris.  In  the  latter  year  the  inclina- 
tion was  75  degrees  in  Paris,  sp  that  we 
can  judge  that  the  magnetic  pole  was 
on  the  nearer  side  of  the  true  pole.  As 
the  magnetic  pole  passed  away  from  this 
position,  travelling  westwards,  there 
would  naturally  result  both  a  westerly 
declination  and  a  gradual  diminution  of 
dip.  And  the  fact  that  when  Sir  J.  C. 
Koss  determined  the  position  of  the 
northern  pole  in  1837,  it  was  found  to 
be  somewhat  more  than  90  degrees  west 
of  the   longitude    of  Paris — in   other 


words,  the  fact  that  it  had  traversed 
somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  com- 
plete revolution  soon  after  the  westerly 
declination  at  Paris  had  attained  its 
maximum  value — seems  strikingly  con- 
firmatory of  this  view.  If  this  theory  is 
correct,  the  inclination  will  continue  to 
diminish  until  the  magnetic  pole  has 
completed  half  a  revolution,  so  as  to  be 
again  due  north  of  Paris,  but  on  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  true  pole.  Then  the 
declination  will  be  nothing,  and  it  will 
afterwards  become  easterly. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
there  is  much  more  complexity  in  the 
laws  according  to  which  the  declination 
varies,  than  the  above  view,  taken  alone, 
would  imply.  Doubtless,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  earth's  structure,  the  arrange- 
ment of  land  and  water,  mountain- 
ranges,  table-lands,  and  valleys,  have 
much  to  do  with  the  matter. 

The  variations  of  the  intensity  of  mag- 
netic action,  either  from  time  to  time,  or 
as  we  proceed  from  place  to  place,  are 
among  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 
The  latter  class  of  change  is  associated 
so  obviously  with  the  changes  of  de- 
clination and  dip,  that  we  need  not  enter 
on  its  consideration.  The  former,  how- 
ever, points  to  problems  of  extreme  in- 
terest in  connection  with  the  probable 
character  and  source  of  the  whole  range 
of  forces  included  under  the  subject  we 
are  dealing  with. 

We  have  seen  already  that  from  hour 
to  hour,  and  from  day  to  day,  there  are 
changes  in  the  extent  of  the  minute 
oscillations  of  the  suspended  magnet, 
and  that  these  changes  indicate  varia- 
tions in  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic 
force  under  diurnal  and  annual  solar  in- 
fluences. When  we  add  to  these  varia- 
tions a  change  which  has  a  period  corre- 
sponding to  the  motions  of  the  moon,  it 
becomes  evident  that  it  is  to  an  influence 
as  subtle  and  as  pervading  in  its  charac- 
ter as  gravitation  itself,  that  the  terres- 
trial magnet  owes  its  powers. 

But  there  are  other  variations  still 
more  significant. 

A  long  series  of  researches  had  con- 
vinced Colonel  Sabine,  one  of  our  lead- 
ing authorities  on  the  subject  of  terres- 
trial magnetism,  that  the  intensity  of 
the  magnetic  action  is  subject  to  a  pro- 
cess of  change  having  a  period  of  some- 
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what  more  than  ten  years.  Scarcely 
had  this  law  been  established,  when  the 
results  of  a  long  and  elaborate  series  of 
solar  observations  exhibited  to  the  world 
the  strange  fact,  that  the  spots  which 
stain  the  sun's  face  vary  in  frequency 
according  to  a  precisely  similar  relation. 
It  was  found  tnat  the  changes  of  solar 
spottiness,  and  of  magnetic  intensity  of 
action,  are  not  merely  characterized  by 
an  equality  of  period,  but  that  the  maxi- 
mum effect  under  one  period  is  abso- 
lutely coincident  with  the  maximum 
effect  under  the  other. 

We  might  have  looked  upon  this  as 
merely  a  very  singular  coincidence,  had 
we  not  independent  evidence  of  an  asso- 
ciation between  the  sun's  action  and  the 
intensity  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  Part 
of  this  evidence  has  been  already  re- 
ferred to.  But  the  evidence  founded  on 
the  exact  coincidence  of  magnetic 
storms,  thrilling  in  a  moment  through 
the  whole  frame  of  the  earthy  with  solar 
disturbances  actually  witnessed  by  astro- 
nomical observers,  is  even  more  striking. 
Thus,  no  room  is  left  to  question  the  de- 
pendence of  terrestrial  magnetism  on 
solar  action,  and  the  relation  between 
the  sun's  spots  and  the  vibrations  of  the 
needle — a    relation    which,  when    first 


propounded,  was  received  even  by  emi- 
nent physicists  with  ridicule — has  been 
accepted  as  one  of  the  most  well  estab- 
lished of  all  the  circumstances  known 
respecting  terrestrial  magnetism.  Of 
the  meaning  of  this  singular  relation,  we 
have  not  at  present  space  to  speak ;  in- 
deed, we  should  be  led  into  a  variety  of 
considerations,  which  would  be  out  of 
place  in  such  a  paper  as  the  present 
The  appearance  presented  by  the  solar 
spots,  the  processes  by  which  they  are 
formed,  the  laws  on  which  their  changes 
depend — all  these,  and  many  other  ques- 
tions of  the  sort,  would  have  to  be  dealt 
with,  to  say  nothing  of  the  planetary 
movements  on  which,  according  to 
modern  researches,  the  habitudes  of  the 
solar  atmosphere  %re  dependent.  We 
may  note,  in  conclusion,  that  the  solar 
face  has  recentlv  presented  all  the  signs 
which  we  have  learned  to  associate  with 
the  intenser  phases  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netic action.  Enormous  spots  and  clus- 
ters of  spots  have  broken  out  during  the 
past  few  months;  and  probably  the 
spots  which  will  shortly  make  their  ap- 
pearance will  be  yet  lareer,  since  the 
epoch  of  maximum  disturbance  has  not 
yet  been  fully  reached. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

LABUKKUM     COTTAaE. 

There  had  been  various  letters  pass- 
ing, during  the  last  six  weeks,  between 
Pnscilla  Stanbury  and  her  brother,  re- 
specting the  Clock  House  at  Nuncombe 
Putney.  The  ladies  at  Nuncombe  had, 
certainly,  gone  into  the  Clock  House  on 
the  clear  understanding  that  the  expen- 
ses of  the  establishment  were  to  be  in- 
curred on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 
Priscilla  had  assented  to  the  movement 
most  doubtingly.  She  had  disliked  the 
idea  of  taking  the  charge  of  a  young 
married  woman  who  was  separated  from 
her  husband,  and  she  had  felt  that  a  going 
down  after  such  an  uprising, — ^a  fall  from 
the  Clock  House  back  to  a  cottage, — 
would  be  very  disagreeable.  She  had, 
however,  allowed  her  brother's  argu- 


ments to  prevail,  and  there  they  were. 
The  annoyance  which  she  had  anticipa- 
ted from  the  position  of  their  late  guest 
had  fallen  upon  them:  it  had  been  felt 
grievously,  from  the  moment  in  which 
Colonel  Osborne  called  at  the  house;  and 
now  that  going  back  to  the  cottage  must 
be  endured.  Priscilla  understood  that 
there  had  been  a  settlement  between 
Trevelyan  and  Stanbury  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  establishment  so  far; — but  that  must 
now  be  at  an  end.  In  their  present  cir- 
cumstances she  would  not  continue  to 
live  there,  and  had  already  made  inqui- 
ries as  to  some  humble  roof  for  their  shel- 
ter. For  herself  she  would  not  have 
cared  had  it  been  necessary  for  her  to 
hide  herself  in  a  hut, — for  herself,  as  re- 
garded any  feeling  as  to  her  own  stand- 
ing in  the  village.  For  herself,  she  was 
ashamed  of  nothing.    But  her  mother 
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wonld  safier,  and  she  knew  what  Aunt 
Stanbnry  would  say  to  Dorothy.  To 
Dorothy  at  the  present  moment,  if  Doro- 
thy should  think  of  accepting  her  suitor, 
the  change  might  be  very  deleterious; 
but  still  it  should  be  made.  She  could 
not  endure  to  live  there  on  the  very  hard- 
earned  proceeds  of  her  brother's  pen, — 
proceeds  which  were  not  only  hard-earn- 
ed, but  precarious.  She  gave  warning  to 
the  two  servants  who  had  been  hired, 
and  consulted  with  Mrs.  Crocket  as  to  a 
cottage,  and  was  careful  to  let  it  be  known 
throughout  Nuncombe  Putney  that  the 
Clock  House  was  to  be  abandoned.  The 
Clock  House  had  been  taken  furnished 
for  six  months,  of  which  half  were  not 
yet  over ;  but  there  were  other  expenses 
of  living  there  much  greater  than  the 
rent,  and  go  she  would.  Her  mother 
sighed  and  assented  ;  and  Mrs.  Crocket, 
having  strongly  but  fruitlessly  advised 
that  the  Clock  House  should  be  inhabit- 
ed at  any  rate  for  the  six  months,  pro- 
mised her  assistance.  ^^It  has  been  a 
bad  business,  Mrs.  Crocket,"  said  Pris- 
cilla ;  *'  and  all  we  can  do  now  is  to  get 
out  of  it  as  well  as  we  can.  Every  mouth- 
ful I  eat  chokes  me  while  I  stay  there." 
"It  ain't  good,  certainly,  miss,  not  to 
know  as  you're  all  straight  the  first  thing 
as  you  wakes  in  the  morning,"  said  Mrs. 
Crocket, — who  was  always  able  to  feel 
when  she  woke  that  everything  was 
straight  with  her. 

Then  there  came  the  correspondence 
between  Prisoilla  and  Hugh.  Priscilla 
was  at  first  decided,  indeed,  but  mild  in 
the  expression  of  her  decision.  To  this, 
and  to  one  or  two  other  missives  couched 
in  terms  of  increasing  decision,  Hugh 
answered  with  manly,  self  asserting,  over- 
bearing arguments.  The  house  was  theirs 
till  Christmas ;  between  this  and  then  he 
would  think  about  it.  He  could  very 
well  afford  to  keep  the  house  on  till  next 
Midsummer,  and  then  they  might  see 
what  had  best  be  done.  There  was 
plenty  of  money,  and  Priscilla  need  not 
put  herself  into  a  flutter.  In  answer  to 
that  word  flutter,  Priscilla  wrote  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Clock  House,  September  16,  186—. 

"  Deab  Hugh, 

"  I  know  very  well  how  good  you  are, 
and  how  generous,  but  you  must  allow 
me  to  have  feelings  as  well  as  yourself. 


I  will  not  consent  to  have  myself  regard- 
ed as  a  grand  lady  out  of  your  earnings. 
How  should  I  feel  when  some  day  I  heard 
that  you  had  run  yourself  into  debt? 
Neither  mamma  nor  I  could  endure  it. 
Dorothy  is  provided  for  now,  at  any 
rate  for  a  time,  and  what  T<re  have  is 
enough  for  ns.  You  know  I  am  not  too 
proud  to  take  anything  you  can  spare  to 
us,  when  we  are  ourselves  placed  in  a 
proper  position  ;  but  I  could  not  live  in 
this  great  house,  while  yon  are  paying 
for  everything, — and  I  will  not.  Mamma 
quite  agrees  with  me,  and  we  shall  go 
out  of  it  on  Michaelmas-day.  Mrs. 
Crocket  says  she  thinks  she  can  get  you 
a  tenant  for  the  three  months,  out  of 
Exeter, — if  not  for  the  whole  rent,  at 
least  for  part  of  it.  I  think  we  have  al- 
ready got  a  small  place  for  eight  shil- 
lings a  week,  a  little  out  of  the  village, 
on  the  road  to  Cockchafiington.  You 
will  remember  it.  Old  Soamcs  used  to 
live  there.  Our  old  fumiiure  will  be  just 
enough.  There  is  a  mite  of  a  garden, 
and  Mrs.  Crocket  says  she  thinks  we  can 
get  it  for  seven  shillings,  or  perhaps  for 
six  and  sixpence,  if  we  stay  there.  We 
shall  go  in  on  the  29th.  Mrs.  Crocket 
will  see  about  having  somebody  to  take 
care  of  the  house. 

'*  Your  most  affectionate  sister, 

"  Priscilla." 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Hugh 
proceeded  to  Nuncombe.  At  this  time 
he  was  making  about  ten  guineas  a  week, 
and  thought  that  he  saw  his  way  to 
further  work.  No  doubt  the  ten  guineas 
were  precarious ;  that  is,  the  "  Daily 
Record  "  might  discontinue  his  services 
to-morrow,  if  the  "Daily  Record"  thought 
fit  to  do  so.  The  greater  part  of  his 
earnings  came  from  the  "  D.  R.,"  and 
the  editor  had  only  to  say  that  things  did 
not  suit  any  longer,  and  there  would  be 
an  end  of  it.  He  was  not  as  a  lawyer  or 
a  doctor  with  many  clients  who  could 
not  all  be  supposed  to  withdraw  their 
custom  at  once ;  but  leading  articles  were 
things  wanted  with  at  least  as  much  re- 

fnlarity  as  physic  or  law;  and  Hugh 
tanbury,  believing  in  himself,  did  not 
think  it  probable  that  an  editor,  who 
knew  what  he  was  about,  would  with- 
draw his  patronage.  He  was  proud  of 
his  weekly  ten  guineas,  feeling  sure  that 
a  weekly  ten  guineas  would  not  as  yet 
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have  been  his  had  he  stack  to  the  Bar  as 
a  profession.  He  had  calculated,  when 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  left  the  Clock  House, 
that  two  hundred  a  year  would  enable 
his  mother  to  continue  to  reside  there, 
the  rent  of  the  place  furnished,  or  half- 
furnished,  'being  only  eighty;  and  he 
thought  that  he  could  pay  the  two  hun- 
dred easily.  He  thought  so  still,  wiien 
he  received  Prisciila's  last  letter ;  but  he 
knew  something  of  the  stubbornness  of 
his  dear  sister,  and  he  therefore  went 
down  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  in  order 
that  he  might  use  the  violence  of  his 
logic  on  his  mother. 

He  had  heard  of  Mr.  Gibson  from  both 
Priscilla  and  from  Dorothy,  and  was  cer- 
tainly desirous  that  "  dear  old  Dolly,"  as 
he  called  her,  should  be  settled  comfor- 
tably. But  when  dear  old  Dolly  wrote 
to  him  declaring  that  it  could  not  be  so, 
that  Mr.  Gibson  was  a  very  nice  gentle- 
man, cf  whom  she  could  not  say  that  she 
was  particularly  fond, — "  though  I  really 
do  think  that  he  is  an  excellent  man,  and 
if  it  was  any  other  girl  in  the  world,  I 
should  recommend  her  to  take  him," — 
and  that  she  thought  that  she  would 
rather  not  get  married,  he  wrote  to  her 
the  kindest  brotherly  letter  in  the  world, 
telling  her  that  she  was  "  a  brick,"  and 
suggesting  to  her  that  there  might  come 
some  day  some  one  who  would  suit  her 
taste  better  than  Mr.  Gibson.  "  Fm  not 
very  fond  of  parsons  myself,"  said  Hugh, 
^'but  you  must  not  tell  that  to  Aunt 
Stanbury."  Then  he  suggested  that  as 
he  was  going  down  to  Nuncombe,  Doro- 
thy should  get  leave  of  absence  and  come 
over  and  meet  him  at  the  Clock  House. 
Dorothy  demanded  the  leave  of  absence 
somewhat  imperiously,  and  was  at  home 
at  the  Clock  House  when  Hugh  arrived. 

"  And  BO  that  little  affair  couldn't  come 
off? "  said  Hugh  at  their  first  family 
meeting. 

"It  was  a  pity,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury, 
plaintively.  She  had  been  very  plain- 
tive on  the  subject.  What  a  thing  it 
would  have  been  for  her,  could  she  have 
seen  Dorothy  so  well  established  I 

"There's  no  help  for  spilt  milk, 
mother,"  said  Hugh.  Mrs.  Stanbury 
shook  her  head. 

"  Dorothy  was  quite  right,"  said  Pris- 
cilla. 

"Of  course  she  was  right,"  said 
Hugh.     "  Who  doubts  her  being  right  ? 


Bless  my  soul  I  What's  any  girl  to  do 
if  she  don't  like  a  man  except  to  tell 
him  so  ?  I  honor  you,  Dolly, — ^not  that 
I  ever  should  have  doubted  you.  You're 
too  much  of  a  chip  of  the  old  block  to 
say  you  liked  a  man  when  you  didn't." 

"  He  is  a  very  excellent  young  man," 
said  Mrs.  Stanbury, 

"An  excellent  fiddlestick,  mother. 
Loving  and  liking  don't  go  by  excel- 
lence. Besides,  I  don't  know  about  his 
being  any  better  than  aiJybody  else,  just 
because  he's  a  clergyman." 

"A  clergyman  is  more  likely  to  be 
steady  than  other  men,"  said  the 
mother. 

"Steady,  yes;  and  as  selfish  as  you 
please." 

"Your  father  was  a  clergyman, 
Hugh." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  they  are 
not  as  good  as  others ;  but  I  won't  have 
it  that  they  are  better.  They  are 
always  dealing  with  the  Bible,  till  they 
think  themselves  apostles.  But  when 
money  comes  up,  or  comfort,  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that  either,  a  pretty  M'oman 
with  a  little  money,  then  they  are  as 
human  as  the  rest  of  us." 

If  the  truth  had  been  told  on  that 
occasion,  Hugh  Stanbury  would  have 
had  to  own  that  he  had  written  lately 
two  or  three  rather  stinging  articles  in 
the  "Daily  Record,"  as  "to  the  assum- 
ed merits  and  actual  demerits  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England."  It 
is  astonishing  how  fluent  a  man  is  on  a 
subject  when  he  has  lately  delivered 
himself  respecting  it  in  this  fashion. 

Nothing  on  that  evening  was  said 
about  the  Clock  House,  or  about  Pris- 
ciila's intentions.  Priscilla  was  up  eaiiy 
on  the  next  morning,  intending  to  dis- 
cuss it  in  the  garden  with  Hugh  before 
breakfast;  but  Hugh  was  aware  of  her 
purpose  and  avoided  her.  It  was  his 
intention  to  speak  first  to  his  mother ; 
and  though  his  mother  was,  as  he  knew, 
very  much  in  awe  of  her  daughter,  he 
thought  that  he  might  carry  his  point, 
at  any  rate  for  the  next  three  months, 
by  forcing  an  assent  from  the  elder  lady. 
So  he  managed  to  waylay  Mrs.  Stanbury 
before  she  descended  to  the  parlor. 

"  We  CAu't  afford  it,  my  dear ; — ^in- 
deed we  can't,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

"That's  not  the  question,  mother. 
The  rent  must  be  paid  up  to  Christmas, 
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and  you  can  live  here  as  cheap  as  you 
can  anywhere." 

"  But,  Priscilla " 

"  Oh,  Priscilla  I  Of  course  we  know 
what  Priscilla  says.  Priscilla  has  been 
writing  to  me  about  it  in  the  most  sensi- 
ble manner  in  the  world ;  but  what  does 
it  all  come  to  ?  If  you  are  ashamed  of 
taking  assistance  from  me,  I  don't  know 
who  is  to  do  anything  for  anybody. 
You  are  comfortable  here  ?  " 

"Very  comfortable;  only  Priscilla 
feels 


» 


"  Priscilla  is  a  tyrant,  mother ;  and  a 
very  stern  one.  Just  make  up  your 
mind  to  stay  here  till  Christmas.  If  I 
tell  you  that  I  can  afford  it,  surely  that 
ought  to  be  enough."  Then  Dorothy 
entered  the  room,  and  Hugh  appealed 
to  her.  Dorothy  had  come  to  Nun- 
combe  only  on  the  day  before,  and  had 
not  been  consulted  on  the  subject.  She 
had  been  told  that  the  Clock  House  was 
to  be  abandoned,  and  had  been  taken 
down  to  inspect  the  cottage  in  which  old 
Soames  had  lived ; — but  her  opinion  had 
not  been  asked.  Priscilla  had  quite 
made  up  her  mind,  and  why  should  she 
ask  an  opinion  of  any  one  ?  But  now 
Dorothy's  opinion  was  demanded.  "It's 
what  I  call  the  rodomontade  of  inde- 
pendence," said  Hugh. 

"I  suppose  it  is  very  expensive,"  sug- 
gested Dorothy. 

"The  house  must  be  paid  for,"  said 
Hugh; — "and  if  I  say  that  I've  got  the 
money,  is  not  that  enough  ?  A  misera- 
ble, dirty  little  place,  where  you'll  catch 
your  death  of  lumbago,  mother." 

"  Of  course  it's  not  a  comfortable 
house,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury, — who,  of 
herself,  was  not  at  all  indifferent  to  the 
comforts  of  her  present  residence. 

"  And  it  is  very  dirty,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  The  nastiest  place  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.  Come,  mother;  if  I  say  that  I  can 
afford  it,  ought  not  that  to  be  enough  for 
you  ?  If  you  think  you  can't  trust  me, 
there's  an  end  of  everything,  you  know." 
And  Hugh,  as  he  thus  expressed  himself, 
assumed  an  air  of  injured  virtue. 

Mrs.  Stanbury  had  very  nearly  yield- 
ed, when  Priscilla  came  in  among  them. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  continue  the 
conversation,  though  Hugh  would  much 
have  preferred  to  have  forced  an  assent 
from  his  mother  before  he  opened  his 
mouth  on  the  subject  to  his  sister.    "My 


mother  agrees  with  me,"  said  he  abrupt- 
ly, "  and  so  does  Dolly,  that  it  will  be 
absurd  to  move  away  irom  this  house  at 
present." 

"  Mamma  I  "  exclaimed  Priscilla. 

"I  don't  think  I  said  that,  Hugh," 
murmured  Dorothy,  softly.  * 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  want  anything  for 
myself,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

"It's  I  that  want  it,"  said  Hugh. 
"  And  I  think  that  I've  a  right  to  have 
my  wishes  respected,  so  far  as  that  goes." 

"  My  dear  Hugh,"  said  Priscilla,  "  the 
cottage  is  already  taken,  and  we  shall 
ceilainly  go  into  it.  I  spoke  to  Mrs. 
Crocket  yesterday  about  a  cart  for  mov- 
ing the  things.  Tm  sure  mamma  agrees 
with  me.  What  possible  business  can 
people  have  to  live  in  such  a  house  as 
this  with  about  twenty-four  shillings  a 
week  for  everything  ?  I  won't  do  it. 
And  as  the  thing  is  settled,  it  is  only 
making  trouble  to  disturb  it." 

"I  suppose,  Priscilla,"  said  Hugh, 
"  you'll  do  as  your  mother  chooses  ?  " 

"Mamma  chooses  to  go.  She  has 
told  me  so  already." 

"  You  have  talked  her  into  it." 

"  We  had  better  go,  Hugh,"  said  Mrs. 
Stanbury.    "  I'm  sure  we  had  better  go." 

"  Of  course  we  shall  go,"  said  Priscilla. 
"  Hugh  is  very  kind  and  very  generous, 
but  he  is  only  giving  trouble  for  nothing 
about  this.  Had  we  not  better  go  down 
to  breakfast  ?  " 

And  so  Priscilla  carried  the  day. 
They  went  down  to  breakfast,  and  dur- 
ing the  meal  Hugh  would  speak  to  no- 
body. When  the  gloomy  meal  was  over 
he  took  his  pipe  and  walked  out  to  the 
cottage.  It  was  an  untidy-looking, 
rickety  place,  small  and  desolate,  with  a 
pretension  about  it  of  the  lowest  order, 
a  pretension  that  was  evidently  ashamed 
of  itself.  There  was  a  porch.  And  the 
one  sitting-room  had  what  the  late  Mr. 
Soames  had  always  called  his  bow  win- 
dow. But  the  porch  looked  as  though 
it  were  tumbling  down,  and  the  bow 
window  looked  as  though  it  were  tum- 
bling out.  The  parlor  and  the  bedroom 
over  it  had  been  papered  ; — but  the  pa- 
per was  torn  and  soiled,  and  in  sundry 
places  was  hanging  loose.  There  was  a 
miserable  little  room  called  a  kitchen  to 
the  right  as  you  entered  the  door,  in 
which  the  grate  was  worn  out,  and  be- 
hind this  was  a  shed  with  a  copper.    In 
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the  garden  there  remained  the  stumps 
and  stalks  of  Mr.  Soames's  cabbages, 
and  there  were  weeds  in  plenty,  and  a 
damp  bole  among  some  elder  bashes 
called  an  arbor.  It  was  named  Labur- 
num Cottage,  from  a  shrub  that  grew  at 
the  end  of  the  house.  Hugh  Stanbury 
shuddered  as  he  stood  smoking  among 
the  cabbage<stalks.  How  could  a  man 
ask  such  a  girl  as  Nora  Rowley  to  be  his 
wife,  whose  mother  lived  in  a  place  like 
this  ?  While  he  was  still  standing  in  the 
garden,  and  thinking  of  Priscilla's  obsti- 
nacy and  his  own  ten  guineas  a  week, 
and  the  sort  of  life  which  he  lived  in 
London, — where  he  dined  usually  at  his 
club,  and  denied  himself  nothing  in  the 
way  of  pipes,  beer,  and  beefsteaks,  he 
heard  a  step  behind  him,  and  turning 
round,  saw  his  elder  sister. 

"  Hugh,"  she  said,  "  you  must  not  be 
angry  with  me." 

"  But  I  am  angry  with  you." 
"  I  know  you  are ;  but  you  are  unjust. 
I  am  doing  what  I  am  sure  is  right" 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  beastly  hole  as 
this  in  all  my  life." 

"  I  don't  think  it  beastly  at  all.  You'll 
find  that  I'll  make  it  nice.  Whatever 
we  want  here  you  shall  give  us.  You 
are  not  to  think  that  I  am  too  proud  to 
take  anything  at  your  hands.  It  is  not 
that." 

"  It's  very  like  it." 

"  I  have  never  refused  anything  that 
is  reasonable,  but  it  is  quite  unreason- 
able that  we  should  go  on  living  in  such 
a  place  as  that,  as  though  we  had  three 
or  four  hundred  a  year  of  our  own.  If 
mamma  got  used  to  the  comfort  of  it,  it 
would  be  hard  then  upon  her  to  move. 
You  shall  give  her  what  you  can  afford, 
and  what  is  reasonable ;  but  it  is  mad- 
ness to  think  of  living  there.  I  couldn't 
do  it." 

"You're  to  have  your  way  at  any 
rate,  it  seems." 

"  But  you  must  not  quarrel  with  me, 
Hugh.  Give  me  a  kiss.  I  don't  have 
you  oflen  with  me ;  and  yet  you  are  the 
only  man  in  the  world  that  I  ever  speak 
to,  or  even  know.  I  sometimes  half 
think  that  the  bread  is  so  hard  and  the 
water  so  bitter,  that  life  will  become  im- 
possible. I  try  to  get  over  it;  but  if 
you  were  to  go  away  from  me  in  anger, 
I  should  be  so  beaten  for  a  week  or  two 
that  I  could  do  nothing." 


"Why  won't  you  let  me  do  any- 
thing ?  " 

"  I  will ; — whatever  you  please.  But 
kiss  me."  Then  he  kissed  her,  as  he 
stood  among  Mr.  Soamcs's  cabbage- 
stalks.  "Dear  Hugh;  you  are  such  a 
god  to  me  I  " 

"  You  don't  treat  me  like  a  divinity." 

"  But  I  think  of  you  as  one  when  you 
are  absent.  The  gods  were  never 
obeyed  when  they  showed  themselves. 
Let  us  go  and  have  a  walk.  Come ; — 
shall  we  get  as  far  as  Bidleigh  Mill  ?  " 
Then  they  started  together,  and  all  un- 
pleasantness was  over  between  them 
when  they  returned  to  the  Clock  House. 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

BROOKE  BUBOESS  TAKES  LEAVE  OF  EXETER. 

The  time  had  nrnved  at  which  Brooke 
Burgess  was  to  leave  Exeter.  He  had 
made  his  tour  through  the  county,  and 
returned  to  spend  his  two  last  nights  at 
Miss  Stanbury's  house.  When  he  came 
back  Dorothy  was  still  at  Nuncombe,  but 
she  arrived  in  the  Close  the  day  before 
his  departure.  Her  mother  and  sister 
had  wished  her  to  stay  at  Nun  combe. 
"  There  is  a  bed  for  you  now,  and  a  place 
to  be  comfortable  in,"  Priscilla  had  said, 
laughing,  "  and  you  may  as  well  see  the 
last  of  us."  But  Dorothy  declared  that 
she  had  named  a  day  to  her  aunt,  and 
that  she  would  not  break  her  engage- 
ment. "  I  suppose  you  can  stay  if  you 
like,"  Priscilla  had  urged.  But  Dorothy 
was  of  opinion  that  she  ought  not  to 
stay.  She  said  not  a  word  about  Brooke 
Burgess ;  but  it  may  be  that  it  would 
have  been  matter  of  regret  to  her  not  to 
shake  hands  with  him  once  more.  Brooke 
declared  to  her  that  had  she  not  come 
back  he  would  have  gone  over  to  Nun- 
combe  to  see  her ;  but  Dorothy  did  not 
consider  herself  entitled  to  believe  that. 

On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  Brooke 
went  over  to  his  uncle's  office.  "I've 
come  to  say  Good-by,  Uncle  Barty,"  he 
said. 

"Good-by,  my  boy.  Take  care  of 
yourself." 

"  I  mean  to  try." 

"You  haven't  quanelled  with  the  old 
woman, — ^have  you  ?  "  said  Uncle  Barty. 

"  Not  yet : — that  is  to  say,  not  to  the 
knife."     '  ' 
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"And  you  still  believe  that  you  are 
to  have  her  money  ?  " 

"I  b^lieve  nothing  one  way  or  the 
other.  You  may  be  sure  of  this, — I  shall 
never  count  it  mine  till  I've  got  it ;  and 
I  shall  never  make  myself  so  sure  of  it  as 
to  break  niy  heart  because  I  don't  get  it. 
I  suppose  I've  got  as  good  a  right  to  it 
as  anybady  else,  and  I  don't  see  why  I 
shouldn't  take  it  if  it  come  in  my  way." 

"  I  don't  think  it  ever  will,"  said  the 
old  man,  after  a  pause. 

"I  shall  be  none  the  worse,"  said 
Brooke. 

"  Yes,  you  will.  You'll  be  a  broken- 
hearted man.  And  she  means  to  break 
your  heart.  She  does  it  on  purpose.  She 
has  no  more  idea  of  leavmg  you  her 
mone^  than  I  have.    Why  should  she  ?  " 

"  Simply  because  she  takes  the  fancy." 

"Fancy!  Believe  me,  there  is  very 
little  fancy  about  it.  There  isn't  one  of 
the  name  she  wouldn't  ruin  if  she  couH. 
She'd  break  all  our  heai*ts  if  she  could 
get  at  them.  Look  at  me  and  my  posi- 
tion. I'm  little  more  than  a  clerk  hi  the 
concern.  By  God ; — I'm  not  so  well  off 
as  a  senior  clerk  in  many  a  bank.  If 
there  came  a  bad  time,  I  must  lose  as  the 
others  would  lose ; — ^but  a  clerk  never 
loses.  And  my  share  in  the  business  is 
almost  a  nothing.  It's  just  nothing, — 
compared  to  what  it  would  have  been, 
only  for  her." 

Brooke  had  known  that  his  uncle  was 
a  disappointed,  or  at  least  a  discontented 
man ;  but  he  had  never  known  much  of 
the  old  man's  circumstances,  and  cer- 
tainly had  not  expected  to  hear  him 
speak  in  the  strain  that  he  had  now  used. 
He  had  heard  often  that  his  Uncle  Barty 
disliked  Miss  Stanbury,  and  had  not  been 
surprised  at  former  sharp,  biting  little 
words  spoken  in  reference  to  that  lady's 
character.  But  he  had  not  expected  such 
a  tirade  of  abuse  as  the  banker  had  now 
poured  out.  "  Of  course  I  know  nothing 
about  the  bank,"  said  he;  "but  I  did 
not  suppose  that  she  had  anything  to  do 
with  it." 

"Where  do  you  think  the  money 
came  from  that  she  has  got  ?  Did  you 
ever  hear  that  she  had  anything  of  her 
own  ?  She  never  had  a  penny, — never 
a  penny.  It  came  out  of  this  house.  It 
is  the  capital  on  which  this  business  was 
founded,  and  on  which  it  ought  to  be 
carried  on  to  this  day.    My  brother  had 


thrown  her  off;  by  heavens,  yes ; — ^had 
thrown  her  off.  He  had  found  out  what 
she  was,  and  had  got  rid  of  her." 

"  But  he  left  her  his  money." 

"Yes; — ^she  got  near  him  when  he 
was  dying,  and  he  did  leave  her  his 
money ; — his  money,  and  my  money,  and 
your  father's  money." 

"He  could  have  given  her  nothing. 
Uncle  Barty,  that  wasn't  his  own." 

"  Of  course  that's  true ; — it's  true  in 
one  way.  You  might  say  the  same  of  a 
man  who  was  cozened  into  leaving 
every  shilling  away  from  his  own  chil- 
dren. I  wasn't  in  Exeter  when  the  will 
was  made.  We  none  of  us  were  here. 
But  she  was  here ;  and  when  we  came 
to  see  him  die,  there  we  found  her.  She 
had  had  her  revenge  upon  him,  and  she 
means  to  have  it  on  all  of  us.'  I  don't 
believe  she'll  ever  leave  you  a  shilling, 
Brooke.  You'll  find  her  out  yet,  and 
you'll  talk  of  her  to  your  nephews  as  I 
do  to  you." 

Brooke  made  some  ordinary  answer  to 
this,  and  bade  his  uncle  adieu.  He  had 
allowed  himself  to  entertain  a  half  chi- 
valrous idea  that  he  could  produce  a  re- 
conciliation between  Miss  Stanbury  and 
his  uncle  Barty ;  and  since  he  had  been 
at  Exeter  h^  had  said  a  word,  first  to 
the  one  and  then  to  the  other,  hinting  at 
the  subject; — but  his  hints  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  successful.  As  he  walk- 
ed from  the  bank  into  the  High  Street 
he  could  not  fail  to  ask  himself  whether 
there  were  any  grounds  for  the  terrible 
accusations  which  he  had  just  heard 
from  his  uncle's  lips.  Something  of  the 
same  kind,  though  in  form  much  less 
violent,  had  been  repeated  to  him  veiy 
often  by  others  of  the  family.  Though 
he  had  as  a  boy  known  Miss  Stanbury 
well,  he  had  been  taught  to  regard  her 
as  an  ogress.  All  the  Burgesses  had 
regarded  Miss  Stanbury  as  an  ogress 
since  that  unfortunate  will  had  come  to 
light.  But  she  was  an  ogress  from  whom 
somethmg  might  be  gained, — and  the 
ogress  still  persisted  in  saying  that  a 
Burgess  should  be  her  heir.  It  had 
therefore  come  to  pass  that  Brooke  had 
been  brought  up  half  to  revere  her  and 
half  to  abhor  her.  "  She  is  a  dreadful 
woman,"  said  his  branch  of  the  family, 
"  who  will  not  scruple  at  anything  evil. 
But  as  it  seems  that  you  may  probably 
reap  the  advantage  of  the  evil  that  she 
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does,  it  will  become  you  to  put  up  with 
her  iniquity."  As  he  had  become  old 
enough  to  understand  the  nature  of  her 
position,  he  had  determined  to  judge  for 
himself;  but  his  judgment  hiuierto 
simply  amounted  to  this, — that  Miss 
Stanbury  was  a  very  singular  old 
woman,  with  a  kind  heart  and  good 
instincts,  but  so  capricious  withal  that  no 
sensible  man  would  risk  his  happiness  on 
expectations  formed  on  her  promises. 
Guided  by  this  opinion,  he  had  resolved 
to  be  attentive  to  her  and,  afler  a  cer- 
tain fashion,  submissive;  but  certainly 
not  to  become  her  slave.  She  had  thrown 
over  her  nephew.  She  was  constantly 
complaining  to  him  of  her  niece.  Now 
and  again  she  would  say  a  very  bitter 
word  to  him  about  himself.  When  he 
had  left  Exeter  on  his  little  excursion,  no 
one  was  so  much  in  favor  with  her  as 
Mr.  Gibson.  On  his  return  he  found 
that  Mr.  Gibson  had  been  altogether 
discarded,  and  was  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  almost  insolent  abuse.  "If  I  were 
ever  so  humble  to  her,"  he  had  said  to 
himself,  "it  would  do  no  good;  and 
there  is  nothing  I  hate  so  much  as  hu- 
mility." He  had  thus  determined  to  take 
the  goods  the  gods  provided,  should  it 
ever  come  to  pass  that  sucfe  godlike  pro- 
vision was  laid  before  him  out  of  Miss 
Stanbury's  coffers ; — but  not  to  alter  his 
mode  of  life  or  put  himself  out  of  his 
way  in  obedience  to  her  behests,  as  a 
man  might  be  expected  to  do  who  was 
destined  to  receive  so  rich  a  legacy. 
Upon  this  idea  he  had  acted,  still  believ- 
ing the  old  woman  to  be  good,  but 
believing  at  the  same  time  that  she  was 
very  capricious.  Now  he  had  heard 
what  his  Uncle  Bartholomew  Burgess 
had  had  to  say  upon  the  matter,  and  he 
could  not  refrain  from  asking  himself 
whether  his  uncle's  accusations  were  true. 
In  a  narrow  passage  between  the 
High  Street  and  the  Close  he  met  Mr. 
Gibson.  There  had  come  to  be  that  sort 
of  intimacy  between  the  two  men  which 
grows  from  closeness  of  position  rather 
than  from  any  social  desire  on  either 
side,  and  it  was  natural  that  Burgess 
should  say  a  word  of  farewell.  On  the 
previous  evening  Miss  Stanbury  had  re- 
lieved her  mind  by  turning  Mr.  Gibson 
into  ridicule  in  her  description  to  Brooke 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  clergyman 
had  carried  on  his  love  affair ;  and  she 


had  at  the  same  time  declared  that  Mr. 
Gibson  had  been  most  violently  imperti- 
nent to  herself.  He  knew,  therefore, 
that  Miss  Stanbury  and  Mr.  Gibson  had 
become  two,  and  would  on  this  occasion 
have  passed  on  without  a  word  relative 
to  the  old  lady  had  Mr.  Gibson  allowed 
him  to  do  so.  But  Mr.  Gibson  spoke  his 
mind  freely. 

"Off  to-morrow,  are  you?"  he  said. 
"Good-by.  I  hope  we  may  meet  again; 
but  not  in  the  same  house,  Mr.  Bur- 
gess." 

"There  or  anywhere  I  shall  be  very 
happy,"  said  Brooke. 

"Not  there,  certainly.  While  you 
were  absent  Miss  Stanbury  treated  me 
in  such  a  way  that  I  shall  certainly 
never  put  my  foot  in  her  house  again." 

"Dear  me!  I  thought  that  you  and 
she  were  such  great  friends." 

"I  knew  her  very  well,  of  course; — 
and  respected  her.  She  is  a  good  church- 
woman,  and  is  charitable  in  the  city; 
but  she  has  got  such  a  tongue  in  her 
head  that  there  is  no  bearing  it  when  she 
does  what  she  calls  giving  you  a  bit  of 
her  mind." 

"She  has  been  indulgent  to  me,  and 
has  not  given  me  much  of  it." 

"  Your  time  will  come,  I've  no  doubt," 
continued  Mr.  Gibson.  "Everybody  has 
always  told  me  that  it  would  be  so.  Even 
her  oldest  friends  knew  it.  You  ask 
Mrs.  MacHugh,  or  Mrs.  French,  at 
Heavitree." 

"  Mrs.  French ! "  said  Brooke,  laugh- 
ing. "That  would  hardly  be  fair  evi- 
dence." 

"  Why  not  ?  I  don't  know  a  better 
judge  of  character  in  all  Exeter  than 
Mrs.  French.  And  she  and  Miss  Stan- 
bury have  been  intimate  all  their  lives. 
Ask  your  uncle  at  the  bank." 

"  My  uncle  and  Miss  Stanbury  never 
were  friends,"  said  Brooke. 

"  Ask  Hugh  Stanbury  what  he  thinks 
of  her.  But  don't  suppose  I  want  to  say 
a  word  against  her.  I  wouldn't  for  the 
world  do  such  a  thing.  Only,  as  we've 
met  there  and  all  that,  I  thought  it  best 
to  let  you  know  that  she  had  treated  me 
in  such  a  way,  and  has  been  altogether 
so  violent,  that  I  will  never  go  there 
again."  So  saying,  Mr.  Gibson  passed 
on,  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  he  had 
spoken  with  great  generosity  of  the  old 
woman  who  had  treated  him  so  badly. 
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^  In  the  afternoon  Brooke  Burgess  went 
over  to  the  further  end  of  the  Close, 
and  called  on  Mrs.  MacHugh ;  and  from 
thence  he  walked  across  to  Heavitree, 
and  called  on  the  Frenches.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  would  have  been  so 
well  behaved  to  these  ladies  had  they 
not  been  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Gibson  as 
witnesses  to  the  character  of  Miss  Stan- 
bury.  He  got  very  little  from  Mrs. 
MacHugh.  That  lady  was  kind  and 
cordial,  and  expressed  many  wishes  that 
she  might  see  him  again  in  Exeter. 
When  he  said  a  few  words  about  Mr. 
Gibson,  Mrs.  MacHugh  only  laughed, 
and  declared  that  the  gentleman  would 
soon  find  a  plaster  for  that  sore. 
*'  There  are  more  fishes  than  one  in  the 
sea,"  she  said. 

"But  I'm  afraid  they've  quarrelled, 
Mrs.  MacHugh." 

"  So  they  tell  me.  What  should  we 
have  to  talk  about  here  if  somebody 
didn't  quarrel  sometimes?  She  and  I 
ought  to  get  up  a  quarrel  for  the  good 
of  the  public ; — only  they  know  that  I 
never  can  quarrel  with  anybody.  I 
never  see  anybody  interesting  enough 
to  quarrel  with."  But  Mrs.  MacHugh 
said  nothing  about  Miss  Stanbury,  ex- 
cept that  she  sent  over  a  message  with 
reference  to  a  rubber  of  whist  for  the 
next  night  but  one. 

He  found  the  two  French  girls  sitting 
with  their  mother,  and  they  all  expressed 
their  great  gratitude  to  him  for  coming 
to  say  good  by  before  ho  went.  "  It's  so 
very  nice  of  you,  Mr.  Burgess,"  said 
Camilla,  "  and  particularly  just  at  pre- 
sent." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Arabella,  "  be- 
cause you  know  things  have  been  so  un- 
pleasant." 

"  My  dears,  never  mind  about  that," 
said  Mrs.  French.  "  Miss  Stanbury  has 
meant  everything  for  the  best,  and  it  is 
all  over  now." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  its 
being  all  over,  mamma,"  said  Camilla. 
"  As  far  as  I  can  understand,  it  has  never 
been  begun." 

"  My  dear,  the  least  said  the  soonest 
mended,"  said  Mrs.  French. 

*'  That's  of  course,  mamma,"  said  Ca- 
milla ;  "  but  yet  one  can't  hold  one's 
tongue  altogether.  All  the  city  is  talk- 
ing about  it,  and  I  dare  say  Mr.  Burgess 
has  heard  as  much  as  anybody  else." 


"I've  heard  nothing  at  all,"  said  Brooke. 

"  Oh  yes,  you  have,"  continued  Ca- 
milla. Arabella  conceived  herself  at  this 
moment  to  be  situated  in  so  delicate  a 
position,  that  it  was  best  that  her  sister 
should  talk  about  it,  and  that  she  herself 
should  hold  her  tongue, — with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  a  hint  here  and  there 
which  might  be  of  assistance  ;  for  Ara- 
bella completely  understood  that  the 
prize  was  now  to  be  hers,  if  the  prize 
could  be  rescued  oat  of  the  Stanbury 
clutches.  She  was  aware, — no  one  bet- 
ter aware, — how  her  sister  had  interfered 
with  her  early  hopes,  and  was  sure,  in 
her  own  mind,  that  all  her  disappoint- 
ment had  come  from  fratricidal  rivalry 
on  the  part  of  C&milla.  It  had  never, 
however,  been  open  to  her  to  quarrel 
with  Camilla.  There  they  were,  linked 
together,  and  together  they  must  fight 
their  battles.  As  two  pigs  may  be  seen 
at  the  same  trough,  each  striving  to  take 
the  delicacies  of  the  banquet  from  the 
other,  and  yet  enjoying  always  the 
warmth  of  the  same  dunghill  in  amica- 
ble contiguity,  so  had  these  young  ladies 
lived  in  sisterly  friendship,  while  each 
was  striving  to  take  a  husband  from  the 
other.  They  had  understood  the  posi- 
tion, and,  though  for  years  back  they 
had  talked  about  Mr.  Gibson,  they  had 
never  quarrel lerf ;  but  now,  in  these  lat- 
ter days  of  the  Stanbury  interference, 
there  had  come  tacitly  to  be  something 
of  an  understanding  between  them  that, 
if  any  fighting  were  still  possible  on  the 
subject,  one  must  be  put  forward  and 
the  other  must  yield.  There  had  been 
no  spoken  agreement,  but  Arabella  quite 
understood  that  she  was  to  be  put  for- 
ward. It  was  for  her  to  take  up  the 
running,  and  to  win,  if  possible,  against 
the  Stanbury  filly.  That  was  her  view, 
and  she  was  inclined  to  give  Camilla 
credit  for  acting  in  accordance  with  it 
with  honesty  and  zeal.  She  felt,  there- 
fore, that  her  words  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ought  to  be  few.  She  sat  back  in 
her  corner  of  the  sofa,  and  was  intent  on 
her  work,  and  showed  by  the  pensive- 
ness  of  her  brow  that  there  were 
thoughts  within  her  bosom  of  which 
she  was  not  disposed  to  speak.  "  You 
must  have  heard  a  great  deal,"  said  Ca- 
milla, laughing.  "  You  must  know  how 
poor  Mr.  Gibson  has  been  abused,  be- 
cause he  wouldn't ". 
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^'  Camilla,  don't  be  foolish,"  said  Mrs. 
French. 

»*k^"  Because  he  wouldn't  what  ?  "  asked 
Brooke.  "  What  ought  he  to  have  done 
that  he  didn't  do." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  ought," 
said  Camilla.  "  That's  a  matter  of  taste 
altogether." 

"I'm  the  worst  hand  in  the  world  at 
a  riddle,"  said  Brooke. 

"  How  sly  you  are,"  continued  Camilla, 
laughing ;  "  as  if  dear  Aunt  Stanbury 
hadn't  confided  all  her  hopes  to  you." 

"Camilla,  dear,— don't,"  said  Ara- 
bella. 

"  But  when  a  gentleman  is  hunted,  and 
can't  be  caught,  I  don't  think  he  ought 
to  be  abused  to  his  face." 

"But  who  hunted  him,  and  who  abused 
him  ?  "  asked  Brooke. 

"  Mind,  I  don't  mean  to  say  a  word 
against  Miss  Stanbury,  Mr.  Burgess. 
We've  known  her  and  loved  her  all  our 
lives ; — haven't  we,  mamma  ?  " 

"  And  respected  her,"  said  Arabella. 

"  Quite  so,"  continued  Camilla.  "  But 
you  know,  Mr.  Burgess,  that  she  likes 
her  own  way." 

'*•!  don't  know  anybody  that  does 
not,"  said  Brooke. 

"And  when  she's  disappointed,  she 
shows  it.  There's  no  doubt  she  is  dis- 
appointed now,  Mr,  Burgess." 

"What's  the  good  of  going  on, 
Camilla  ?  "  said  Mrs.  French.  Arabella 
sat  silent  in  her  corner,  with  a  con- 
scious glow  of  satisfaction,  as  she  reflect- 
ed that  the  joint  disappointment  of  the 
elder  and  the  younger  Miss  Stanbury 
had  been  cai^sed  by  a  tender  remem- 
brance of  her  own  charms.  Had  not 
dear  Mr.  Gibson  told  her,  in  the  glowing 
language  of  truth,  that  there  was  nothing 
further  from  his  thoughts  than  the  idea 
of  taking  Dorothy  Stanbury  for  his 
wife? 

"  Well,  you  know,"  continued  Camilla, 
"  I  think  that  when  a  person  makes  an 
attempt,  and  comes  by  the  worst  of  it, 
that  person  should  put  up  with  the  de- 
feat, and  not  say  all  manner  of  ill-natured 
things.  Everybody  knows  that  a  cer- 
tain gentleman  is  very  intimate  in  this 
house." 

"Don't,  dear,"  said  Arabella,  in  a 
whisper.     • 

"  Yes,  I  shall,"  said  Camilla.  "  I  don't 
know  why  people    should    hold    their 


tongues,  when  other  people  talk  so  loudly. 
I  don't  care  a  bit  what  anybody  says 
about  the  gentleman  and  us.  We  have 
known  him  for  ever  so  many  years,  and 
mamma  is  very  fond  of  him." 

"Indeed  I  am,  Camilla,"  said  Mrs. 
French. 

"  And  for  the  matter  of  that,  so  am  I, 
— ^very,"  said  Camilla,  laughing  bravely. 
"  I  don't  care  who  knows  it." 

"  Don't  be  so  silly  child,"  said  Ara- 
bella. Camilla  was  certainly  doing  her 
best,  and  Arabella  was  grateful. 

"We  don't  care  what  people  may 
say,"  continued  Camilla  again.  "Of 
course  we  heard,  as  everybody  else  heard 
too,  that  a  certain  gentleman  was  to  be 
married  to  a  certain  lady.  It  was  noth- 
ing to  us  whether  he  was  married  or  not." 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  said  Arabella. 

"We  never  spoke  ill  of  the  young 
lady.  We  did  not  interfere.  If  the 
gentleman  liked  the  young  lady,  he  was 
quite  at  liberty  to  marry  her,  as  far  as 
we  were  concerned.  We  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  him  here,  almost  as  a 
brother,  and  perhaps  we  might  feel  that 
a  connection  with  tnat  particular  young 
lady  would  take  him  from  us ;  but  we 
never  hinted  so  much  even  as  that, — ^to 
him  or  to  any  one  else.  Why  should 
we?  It  was  nothing  to  us.  Now  it 
turns  out  that  the  gentleman  never 
meant  anything  of  the  kind,  whereupon 
he  is  pretty  nearly  kicked  out  of  the 
house,  and  all  manner  of  ill-natured 
things  are  said  about  us  everywhere." 
By  this  time  Camilla  had  become  quite 
excited,  and  was  speaking  with  much 
animation. 

"  How  can  you  be  so  foolish,  Camilla  ?  " 
said  Arabella. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  foolish,"  said  Camilla, 
"  to  care  what  anybody  says." 

"  What  can  it  all  be  to  Mr.  Burgess  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  French. 

"  Only  this,  that  as  we  all  like  Mr. 
Bursess,  and  he  is  almost  one  of  the 
family  in  the  Close,  I  think  he  ought  to 
know  why  we  are  not  quite  so  cordial  as 
we  used  to  be.  Now  that  the  matter  is 
over,  I  have  no  doubt  that  things  will 
get  riffht  again.  And  as  for  the  young 
lady,  I'm  sure  we  feel  for  her.  We 
think  it  was  the  aunt  who  was  indis- 
creet." 

"And  then  she  has  such  a  tongue," 
said  Arabella. 
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Our  friend  Brooke,  of  course,  knew 
the. whole  truth; — he  knew  the  nature 
of  Mr.  Gibson's  faihire,  and  he  knew 
also  how  Dorothy  had  acted  in  the  affair. 
He  was  inclined,  moreover,  to  believe 
that  the  ladies  who  were  now  talking  to 
him  were  as  well  instructed  on  the  sub- 
ject as  was  he  himself.  He  had  heard, 
too,  of  the  ambition  of  the  two  young 
ladies  now  before  him,  and  believed  that 
that  ambition  was  not  yet  dead.  But  he 
did  not  think  it  ircumbent  on  him  to 
flight  a  battle  even  on  behalf  of  Dorothy. 
He  might  have  declared  that  Dorothy, 
at  least,  had  not  been  disappointed,  but 
he  thought  it  better  to  be  silent  about 
Dorothy.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "Miss  Stan- 
bury  has  a  tongue  ;  but  I  think  it  speaks 
as  much  good  as  it  does  evil,  and  per- 
haps that  is  a  great  deal  to  say  for  any 
lady's  tongue." 

"  We  never  speak  evil  of  anybody," 
said  Camilla ;  "  never.  It  is  a  rule  with 
us."  Then  I3rooke  took  his  leave,  and 
the  three  ladies  were  cordial  and  almost 
afTectionate  in  their  farewell  greetings. 

Brooke  was  to  start  on  the  following 
morning  before  anybody  would  be  up 
except  Martha,  and  Miss  Stanbury  was 
very  melancholy  duiing  the  evening. 
"  We  shall  miss  him  very  much ;  shall 
we  not?"  she  said,  appealing  to  Dor- 
othy. "I  am  sure  you  will  miss  him 
very  much,"  said  Dorothy.  "  We  are 
so  stupid  here  alone,"  said  Miss  Stan- 
bury.  When  they  had  drunk  their  tea, 
she  sat  nearly  silent  for  half  an  hour, 
and  then  summoned  him  into  her  own 
room.  "So  you  are  going,  Brooke?" 
she  said. 

"  Yes ;  I  must  go  now.  They  would 
dismiss  me  if  I  stayed  an  hour  longer." 

"  It  was  good  of  you  to  come  to  the 
old  woman ;  and  you  must  let  me  bear 
of 'you  from  time  to  time." 

"  Of  course  I'll  write." 

"  And,  Brooke, " 

"  What  is  it.  Aunt  Stanbury  ?  " 

"  Do  you  want  any  money,  Brooke  ?" 

"No;  none,  thank  you.  I've  plenty 
for  a  bachelor." 

"When  you  think  of  marrying, 
Brooke,  mind  you  tell  me." 

"  I'll  be  sure  to  tell  you; — but  I  can't 
promise  yet  when  that  will  be."  She  said 
nothing  more  to  him,  though  she  paused 
once  more  as  though  she  were  going  to 
speak.  She  kissed  him  and  bade  him 
Nbw  Sbbixs. — ^Vou  X.,  Kg.  6. 


good-by,  saying  that  she  would  not  go 
down-stairs  again  that  evening.  He  was 
to  tell  Dorothy  to  go  to  bed.  And  so 
they  parted. 

But  Dorothy  did  not  go  to  bed  for  an 
hour  after  that.  When  Brooke  came 
down  into  the  parlor  with  his  message 
she  intended  to  go  at  once,  and  put  up 
her  work,  and  lit  her  candle,  and  put  out 
her  hand  to  him,  and  said  good-by  to 
him.  But,  for  all  that,  she  remained 
there  for  an  hour  with  him.  At  first  she 
said  very  little,  but  by  degrees  her  tongue 
was  loosened,  and  she  found  herself 
talking  with  a  freedom  which  she  could 
hardly  herself  understand.  She  told  him 
how  thoroughly  she  believed  her  aunt 
to  be  a  good  woman — how  sure  she  was 
that  her  aunt  was  at  any  rate  honest. 
"  As  for  me,"  said  Dorothy,  "  I  know 
that  I  have  displeased  her  about  Mr. 
Gibson; — and  I  would  go  away,  only 
that  I  think  she  would  be  so  desolate." 
Then  Brooke  begged  her  never  to  allow 
the  idea  of  leaving  Miss  Stanbury  to 
enter  her  head.  Because  Miss  Stanbury 
was  capricious,  he  said,  not  on  that  ac- 
count should  her  caprices  either  be  in- 
dulged or  permitted.  That  was  his 
doctrine  respecting  Miss  Stanbury,  arid 
he  declared  that,  as  regarded  himself,  he 
would  never  be  either  disrespectful  to  her 
or  submissive.  "  It  is  a  great  mistake," 
he  said,  "  to  think  that  anybody  is  either 
an  angel  or  a  devil."  When  Dorothy 
expressed  an  opinion  that  with  some 
people  angelic  tendencies  were  predomi- 
nant, and  with  others  diabolic  tendencies, 
he  assented ;  but  declared  that  it  was  not 
always  easy  to  tell  the  one  tendency  from 
the  other.  At  last,  when  Dorothy  had 
made  about  five  attempts  to  go,  Mr.  Gib- 
son's name  was  mentioned.  "I  am  very 
glad  that  you  are  not  going  to  be  Mrs. 
Gibson,"  said  he. 

"I  don't  know  why  you  should  be 
glad." 

"Because  I  should  not  have  liked 
your  husband, — not  as  your  husband.' 

"  He  is  an  excellent  man,  I'm  sure," 
said  Dorothy. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  am  very  glad.  But 
I  did  not  think  you  would  accept  him, 
and  I  congratulate  you  on  your  escape. 
You  would  have  been  nothing  to  me  as 
Mrs.  Gibson." 

"Shouldn't   I?"    said  Dorothy,  not 
knowing  what  else  to  say. 
47 
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'^  But  now  I  think  we  shall  always  be 
friends." 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  so,  Mr.  Bargess. 
But  indeed  I  must  go  now.  It  is  ever 
so  late,  and  you  -will  hardly  get  any 
sleep.  Good-night."  Then  he  took  her 
hand,  and  pressed  it  very  warmly,  and 
referring  to  a  promise  before  made  to 
her,  he  assured  her  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly make  acquaintance  with  her 
brother  as  soon  as  he  was  back  in  Lon- 
don. Dorothy,  as  she  went  up  to  bed, 
was  more  than  ever  satisfied  with  herself, 
in  that  she  had  not  yielded  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Gibson. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 
TBEVKLYAN   AT  VENICE. 

Trevelyan  passed  on  moodily  and 
alone  from  Tunn  to  Venice,  always  ex- 
pecting letters  from  Bozzle,  and  receiv- 
ing from  time  to  time  the  despatches 
which  that  functionary  forwarded  to 
him,  as  must  be  acknowledged,  with 
great  punctuality.  For  Mr.  Bozzle  did 
his  work,  not  only  with  a  conscience, 
but  with  a  will.  He  was  now,  ns  he  had 
declared  more  than  once,  altogether 
devoted  to  Mr.  Trevelyan's  interest; 
and  as  he  was  an  active,  enterprising 
man,  always  on  the  alert  to  be  doing 
something,  and  as  he  loved  the  work  of 
writing  despatches,  Trevelyan  received  a 
great  many  letters  from  Bozzle.  It  is 
not  exaggeration  to  say  that  every  let- 
ter made  him  for  the  time  a  very 
wretched  man.  This  ex-policeman  wrote 
of  the  wife  of  his  bosom, — of  her  who 
had  been  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  who 
was  the  mother  of  his  child,  who  was  at 
this  very  time  the  only  woman  whom  he 
loved, — with  an  entire  absence  of  deli- 
cacy. Bozzle  would  have  thought  re- 
ticence on  his  part  to  be  dishonest.  We 
remember  Otijello's  demand  of  lago. 
That  was  the  demand  which  Bozzle 
understood  that  Trevelyan  had  made 
of  him,  and  he  was  minded  to  obey 
that  order.  But  Trevelyan,  though  he 
had  in  truth  given  the  order,  was  like 
Othello  also  in  this, — that  he  would  have 
preferred  before  all  the  prizes  of  the 
world  to  have  had  proof  brought  home 
to  him  exactly  opposite  to  that  which  he 
demanded.  But  there  was  nothing  so 
terrible  to  him  as  the  grinding  suspicion 
that  he   was  to  be  kept  in  the  dark. 


Bozzle  could  find  out 
he  gave,  in  effect,  the 
Othello    gave ; — and 
work    determined    to 
came  many  despatches 
last  there  came  one, 
correspondence   which 
here  at  length.     The 
from  Mr.  Bozzle  to  his 


facts.    Therefore 

same  order  that 
Bozzle    went    to 

obey  it.  There 
to  V  enicc,  and  at 
which   created  a 

shall  be    given. 

first  is  a  letter 
employer : — 


"  55,  Stony  Walk,  Union  Street,  Borough, 
"  September  29,  186—,  4.30  p.m. 

"  HoND.  Sir, 

"  Since  I  wrote  yesterday  morn- 
ing, something  has  occurred  which,  it 
may  bo,  and  I  think  it  will,  will  help  to 
bring  this  melancholy  affair  to  a  satisfac- 
tory termination  and  conclusion.  I  had 
better  explain,  Mr.  Trcwilyan,  how  I 
have  been  at  work  from  the  beginning 
about  watching  the  Colonel.  I  couldn't 
do  nothing  with  the  porter  at  the  Al- 
bany, which  he  is  always  mostly  muzzled 
with  beer,  and  he  wouldn't  have  taken 
my  money,  not  on  the  square.  So,  when 
it  was  tellegrammed  to  nie  as  the  Colonel 
was  on  the  move  in  the  North,  I  put  on 
two  boys  as  knows  the  Colonel,  at 
eighteenpence  a  day,  at  each  end,  one 
Piccadilly  end,  and  the  other  SavilleRow 
end,  and  yesterday  moiiiing,  as  quick  as 
ever  could  be,  after  the  Limited  Express 
Edinburgh  Male  Up  was  in,  there  comes 
the  Saville  Row  End  Boy  here  to  say  as 
the  Colonel  was  lodged  safe  in  his 
downey.  Then  I  was  off  immediate 
myself  to  St.  Diddulph's,  because  I 
knows  what  it  is  to  trust  to  Inferiors 
when  matters  gets  delicate.  Now,  there 
hadn't  been  no  letters  from  the  Colonel^ 
nor  none  to  him  as  I  could  make  out, 
though  that  mightn't  be  so  sure.  She 
might  have  had  'em  addressed  to  A.  Z., 
or\he  like  of  that,  at  any  of  the  Post- 
offices  as  was  distant,  as  nobody  coqld 
give  the  notice  to  'em  all.  Barring  the 
money,  which  I  know  ain't  an  object 
when  the  end  is  so  desirable,  it  don't  do 
to  be  too  ubiketous,  because  things  will 
go  astray.  But  I've  kept  my  eye  un- 
common open,  and  I  don't  think  there 
have  been  no  letters  since  that  last 
which  was  sent,  Mr.  Trewilyan,  let  any 
of  'em,  parsons  or  what  not,  say  what 
they  will.  And  I  don't  see  as  parsons 
are  better  than  other  folk  when  they  has 
to  do  with  a  lady  as  likes  her  fancy-man." 
Trevelyan,  when  he  had  read  as  far  as 
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this,  threw  down  the  letter  and  tore  his 
hair  in  despair.  "  My  wife,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  my  wife  I "  But  it  was 
essential  that  he  shonld  read  Bozzle's 
letter,  and  he  persevered. 

"  Well ;  I  took  to  the  ground  myself 
as  soon  as  ever  I  heard  that  the  Colonel 
was  among  us,  and  I  hung  out  at  the 
Full  Moon.  They  had  been  quite  on  the 
square  with  me  at  the  Full  Moon,  which 
I  mention,  because,  of  coarse,  it  has  to 
be  remembered,  and  it  do  come  up  as  a 
hitem.  And  I'm  proud,  Mr.  Trewilyan, 
0S  I  did  take  to  the  ground  myself;  for 
what  should  happen  but  I  see  the  Colonel 
as  large  as  life  ringing  at  the  parson's 
bell  at  1.47  p.m.  He  was  let  in  at  1.49, 
and  he  was  let  out  at  2.17.  He  went 
away  in  a  cab  which  it  was  kept,  and  I 
ibliowed  him  till  he  was  put  down  at 
the  Arcade,  and  I  left  him  having  his 
'ed  washed  and  greased  at  Trufitt's 
rooms,  half-way  up.  It  was  a  wonder 
to  me  when  I  see  this,  Mr.  Trewilyan, 
as  he  didn't  have  his  'ed  done  first,  as 
they  most  of  'em  does  when  they're  go- 
ing to  see  their  ladies;  but  I  couldn't 
make  nothing  of  that,  though  I  did  try 
to  put  too  and  too  together,  as  I  always 
does. 

"  What  he  did  at  the  parson's,  Mr. 
Trewilyan,  I  won't  say  I  saw,  and  I 
won't  say  I  know.  It's  my  opinion  the 
young  woman  there  isn't  on  the  square, 
though  she's  been  remembered  too,  and 
is  a  hitem  of  course.  And,  Mr.  Trewil- 
yan, it  do  go  against  the  grain  with  me 
when  they're  remembered  and  ain't  on 
the  square.  I  doesn't  expect  too  much 
of  Human  Nature,  which  is  poor,  as  the 
saying  goes ;  but  when  they're  remem- 
bered and  ain't  on  the  square  after  that, 
it's  too  bad  for  Human  Nature.  It's 
more  than  poor.  It's  what  I  calls  beg- 
garly. 

"  He  ain't  been  there  since,  Mr.  Tre- 
wilyan, and  he  goes  out  of  town  to- 
morrow by  the  1.15  p.m.  express  to 
Bridport.  So  he  lets  on  ;  but  of  course 
I  shall  see  to  that.  That  he's  been  at 
St.  Diddulph's,  in  the  house  from  1.47  to 
2.17,  you  may  take  as  a  fact.  There 
won't  be  no  shaking  of  that,  because  I 
have  it  in  my  mem.  book,  and  no  Coun- 
sel can  get  tie  better  of  it.  Of  course 
he  went  there  to  see  her,  and  it's  my  be- 
lief he  did.  The  young  woman  as  was 
remembered  says  he  didn't,  but  she  isn't 


on  the  square.  They  never  is  when  a 
lady  wants  to  see  her  gentleman,  though 
they  comes  round  afterwards,  and  tells 
up  everything  when  it  comes  before  his 
ordinary  lordship. 

"  If  you  ask  me,  Mr.  Trewilyan,  I  don't 
think  it's  ripe  yet  for  the  court,  but  we'll 
have  it  ripe  before  long,  I'll  keep  a 
look-out,  because  it's  just  possible  she 
may  leave  town.  If  she  do,  I'll  be  down 
upon  them  together,  and  no  mistake. 

"  Yours  most  respectful, 

"  S.  BOZZLK." 

Every  word  in  the  letter  had  been  a 
dagger  to  Trevelyan,  and  yet  he  felt  him- 
self to  be  under  an  obligation  to  the  man 
who  had  written  it.  No  one  else  would 
or  could  make  facts  known  to  him.  If  she 
were  innocent,  let  him  know  that  she 
were  innocent,  and  he  would  proclaim 
her  innocence,  and  believe  in  her  inno- 
cence,— and  sacrifice  himself  to  her  inno- 
cence, if  such  sacriiice  were  necessary. 
But  if  she  were  guilty,  let  him  also  know 
that.  He  knew  how  bad  it  was,  all  that 
bribing  of  postmen  and  maidservants, 
who  took  his  money,  and  her  money 
also,  very  likely.  It  was  dirt,  all  of  it. 
But  who  had  put  him  into  the  dirt  ?  His 
wife  had,  at  least,  deceived  him, — ^had 
deceived  him  and  disobeyed  him,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  know  the 
fiicts.  Life  without  a  Bozzle  would  now 
have  been  to  him  a  perfect  blank. 

The  Colonel  had  been  to  the  parsonage 
at  St.  Diddulph's,  and  had  been  admitted  I 
As  to  that  he  had  no  doubt.  Nor  did 
he  really  doubt  that  his  wife  had  seen 
the  visitor.  He  had  sent  his  wife  first 
into  a  remote  village  on  Dartmoor,  and 
there  she  had  been  visited  by  her — lover ! 
How  was  he  to  use  any  other  word  ? 
lago; — oh,  lago!  The  pity  of  it,  lago  I 
Then,  when  she  had  learned  that  this 
was  discovered,  she  had  left  the  retreat 
in  which  he  had  placed  her, — without 
permission  from  him, — and  had  taken 
herself  to  the  house  of  a  relative  of  hers. 
Here  she  was  visited  again  by  her — 
lover!  Oh,  lago;  the  piity  of  it,  lago  I 
And  then  there  had  been  between  them 
an  almost  constant  correspondence.  So 
much  he  had  ascertained  as  fact ;  but  he 
did  not  for  a  moment  l>elieve  that  Bozzio 
had  learned  all  the  facts.  There  might 
be  correspondence,  or  even  visits,  of 
which  Bozzle  could  learn  nothing.  How 
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could  Bozzle  know  where  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
was  during  all  those  hours  which  Colonel 
Osborne  passed  in  London  ?  That  which 
he  knew,  he  knew  absolutely,  and  on  that 
he  could  act ;  but  there  was,  of  coui^e, 
much  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  Gra- 
dually the  truth  would  unveil  itself,  and 
then  he  would  act.  He  would  tear  that 
Colonel  into  fragments,  and  throw  his 
wife  from  him  with  all  the  ignominy 
which  the  law  made  possible  to  nim. 

But  in  the  mean  time  he  wrote  aletter 
to  Mr.  Outhouse.  Colonel  Osborne,  after 
all  th.'it  had  been  said,  had  been  admit- 
ted at  the  parsonage,  and  Trevelyan  was 
determined  to  let  the  clergyman  know 
what  he  thought  about  it.  The  ofkener 
he  turned  the  matter  in  his  mind,  as  he 
walked  slowly  up  and  down  the  piazza 
of  St.  Mark,  the  more  absurd  it  appear- 
ed to  him  to  doubt  that  his  wife  had  seen 
the  man.  Of  course  she  had  seen  him. 
He  walked  there  nearly  the  whole  night, 
thinking  of  it,  and  as  he  dragged  himself 
off  at  last  to  his  inn,  had  almost  come  to 
have  but  one  desire, — namely,  that  he 
should  find  her  out,  that  the  oddence 
should  be  conclusive,  that  it  should  be 
proved,  and  so  brought  to  an  end.  Then 
he  would  destroy  her,  and  destroy  that 
man, — and  afterwards  destroy  himself^ 
so  bitter  to  him  would  be  his  ignominy. 
He  almost  revelled  in  the  idea  of  the  tra- 
gedy he  would  make.  It  was  three 
o'clock  before  he  was  in  his  bedroom, 
and  then  he  wrote  his  letter  to  Mr.  Out- 
house before  he  took  himself  to  his  bed. 
It  was  as  follows : — 

"  Venice,  Oct.  4,  186—. 

*'  Sir, 
^*  Information  of  a  certain  kind,  on 
which  I  can  place  a  firm  reliance,  has 
reached  me,  to  the  effect  that  Colonel 
Osborne  has  been  allowed  to  visit  at  your 
house  during  the  sojourn  of  my  wife  un- 
der your  roof.  I  will  thank  you  to  in- 
form me  whether  this  be  true;  as,  al- 
though I  am  confident  of  my  facts,  it  is 
necessary,  in  reference  to  my  ulterior 
conduct,  that  I  should  have  from  you 
either  an  admission  or  a  denial  of  my  as- 
seriion.  It  is  of  course  open  to  you  to 
leave  my  letter  unanswered.  Should  you 
think  proper  to  do  so,  I  shall  know  also 
how  to  deal  with  that  fact. 

^^As   to   your   conduct  in   admitting 
Colonel  Osborne  into  your  house  while 


my  wife  is  there, — after  all  that  has  pass- 
ed, and  all  that  you  know  that  has  pass- 
ed,— I  am  quite  unable  to  speak  with 
anything  like  moderation  of  feeling.  Had 
the  man  succeeded  in  forcing  himself  into 
your  residence,  you  should  have  been  the 
first  to  give  me  notice  of  it.  As  it  is,  I 
have  been  driven  to  ascertain  the  fact 
from  other  sources.  I  think  that  you 
have  betrayed  the  trust  that  a  husband 
has  placed  in  you,  and  that  you  will  find 
from  the  public  voice  that  you  will  be 
regarded  as  having  disgraced  yourself  as 
a  clergyman. 

"In  reference  to  my  wife  herself,  I 
would  wish  her  to  know,  that  after  what 
has  now  taken  place,  I  shall  not  feel  my- 
self justified  in  leaving  our  child  longer 
in  her  hands,  even  tender  as  are  his  years. 
I  shall  take  steps  for  having  him  remov- 
ed. What  further  I  shall  do  to  vindicate 
myself,  and  extricate  myself  as  far  as  may 
be  possible  from  the  slough  of  despond 
in  which  I  have  been  submerged,  she  and 
you  will  learn  in  due  time. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"L.  TREVKLYATf. 

"  A  letter  addressed  '  poste  restante, 
Venice,'  will  reach  me  here.*' 

If  Trevelyan  was  mad  when  he  wrote 
this  letter,  Mr.  Outhouse  was  very  near- 
ly as  mad  when  he  read  it.  He  had 
most  strongly  desired  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  his  wife's  niece  when  she  was 
separated  from  her  husband.  He  was  a 
man  honest,  charitable,  and  sufliciently 
affectionate ;  but  he  was  timid,  and  dis- 
posed to  think  ill  of  those  whose  modes 
of  life  were  strange  to  him.  Actuated 
by  these  feelings,  he  wonld  have  declin- 
ed to  offer  the  hospitality  of  his  roof  to 
Mi's.  Trevelyan,  had  any  choice  been  left 
to  him.  But  there  had  been  no  choice. 
She  had  come  thither  unasked,  with  her 
boy  and  baggage,  and  he  could  not  send 
her  away.  His  wife  had  told  him  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  protect  these  women 
till  their  father  came,  and  he  recognized 
the  truth  of  what  his  wife  said.  There 
they  were,  and  there  they  must  remain 
throughout  the  winter.  It  was  hard 
upon  him, — especially  as  the  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  as  to  money  were 
so  diiaagreeable  to  him  ;— but  there  was 
no  help  for  it.  His  duty  must  be  done 
though  it  were  ever  so  painful.  Then 
that  horrid   Colonel  had  come.     And 
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now  had  come  this  letter,  in  which  he 
was  not  only  accused  of  being  an  ac- 
complice between  his  mariied  niece  and 
her  lover,  but  was  also  assured  that  he 
should  be  held  up  to  public  ignominy 
and  disgrace.  Though  be  had  often 
declared  that  Trevelyan  was  mad,  he 
would  not  remember  that  now.  Such  a 
letter  as  he  had  received  should  have 
been  treated  by  him  as  the  production 
of  a  madman.  But  he  was  not  sane 
enough  himself  to  see  the  matter  in  that 
light.  He  gnashed  his  teeth,  and 
clenched  his  fist,  and  was  almost  beside 
himself  as  he  read  the  letter  a  second 
time. 

There  had  been  a  method  in  Trevel- 
yan's  madness ;  for,  though  he  had  de- 
clared to  himself  that  without  doubt 
Bozzle  had  been  right  in  saying  that  as 
the  Colonel  had  been  at  the  parsonage, 
thereibre,  as  a  certainty,  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
had  met  the  Colonel  there,  yet  he  had 
not  so  stated  in  his  letter.  He  had 
merely  asserted  that  Colonel  Osborne 
had  been  at  the  house,  and  had  founded 
his  accusation  upon  that  alleged  fiict. 
The  alleged  fact  had  been  in  truth  a 
fact.  So  far  Bozzle  had  been  right. 
The  Colonel  had  been  at  the  parsonage ; 
and  the  reader  knows  how  far  Mr.  Out- 
house had  been  to  blame  for  his  share  in 
the  matter.  He  rushed  off  to  his  wife 
with  the  letter,  declaring  at  first  that 
Mrs.  Trevelyan,  Nora,  and  the  child, 
and  the  servant,  should  be  sent  out  of 
the  house  at  once.  But  at  last  Mrs. 
Outhouse  succeeded  in  showing  him 
that  he  would  not  be  justified  in  ill-using 
them  because  Trevelvan  had  ill-used 
him.  "  But  I  will  write  to  him,"  said 
Mr.  Outhouse.  *'  He  shall  know  what  I 
think  about  it."  And  he  did  write  his 
letter  that  day,  in  spite  of  his  wife's  en- 
treaties that  he  would  allow  the  sun  to 
set  upon  bis  wrath.  And  his  letter  was 
as  follows : — 

"  St.  DiddulpL'e,  October  8, 186—. 
"Sib, 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  of 
the  4th,  H'hich  is  more  iniquitous,  un- 
just, and  ungrateful,  than  anything  I 
ever  before  saw  written.  I  have  been 
surprised  from  the  first  at  your  gross 
cruelty  to  your  unoffending  wife;  but 
even  that  seems  to  me  more  intelligible 
than  your  conduct  in  writing  sucb  words 


as  those  which  you  have  dared  to  send 
to  me. 

"  For  your  wife's  sake,  knowing  that 
she  is  in  a  great  degree  still  in  your 
power,  I  will  condescend  to  tell  you 
what  has  happened.  When  Mrs.  Trevel- 
yan found  herself  constrained  to  leave 
Nuncombe  Putney  by  your  asperaions 
on  her  character,  she  came  here,  to  the 
protection  of  her  nearest  relatives  with- 
in, reach,  till  her  father  and  mother 
should  be  in  England*  Sorely  .ngainst 
my  will  I  received  them  into  my  home, 
because  they  had  been  deprived  of  other 
shelter  by  the  cruelty  or  madness  of  him 
who  should  have  been  their  guardian. 
Here  they  are,  and  here  they  shall 
remain  till  Sir  Marmaduke  Rowley 
arrives.  The  other  day,  on  the  29th  of 
September,  Colonel  Osborne,  who  is 
their  father's  old  friend,  called,  not  on 
them,  but  on  me.  I  may  truly  say  that 
I  did  not  WMsh  to  see  Colonel  Osborne. 
They  did  not  see  him,  nor  did  he  ask  to 
see  them.  If  his  coming  was  a  fault, — 
and  I  think  it  was  a  fault, — ^ihey  were 
not  implicated  in  it.  He  came,  remained 
a  few  minutes,  and  went  without  seeing 
any  one  but  myself.  That  is  the  history 
of  Colonel  Osborne's  visit  to  my  house. 

"  I  have  not  thought  fit  to  show  your 
letter  to  your  wife,  or  to  make  her  ac- 
quainted with  this  further  proof  of  your 
want  of  reason.  As  to  the  threats 
which  you  hold  out  of  removing  her 
child  from  her,  you  can  of  course  do 
nothing  except  by  law.  I  do  not  think 
that  even  you  will  be  sufficiently  auda- 
cious to  take  any  steps  of  that  descrip- 
tion. Whatever  protection  the  law  may 
give  her  and  her  child  from  your  tyran- 
ny and  misconduct  cannot  be  obtained 
tUl  her  father  shall  be  here. 

"  I  have  only  further  to  request  that 
you  will  not  address  any  further  commu- 
nication to  me.  Should  you  do  so,  it 
will  be  refused. 

'^  Yours,  in  deep  indignation, 

"Oliphant  Outhouse." 

Trevelyan  had  also  written  two  other 
letters  to  England,  one  to  Mr.  Bide- 
awhile,  and  the  other  to  Bozzle.  In  the 
former  he  acquainted  the  lawyer  that  he 
had  discovered  that  his  wife  still  main- 
tained her  intercourse  with  Colonel  Os- 
borne, and  that  he  must  therefore  re- 
move his  child  from  her  custody.     He 
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then  inquired  what  steps  would  be 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  his  ^little  boy.  In  the  letter 
to  Bozzle  he  sent  a  cheque,  and  his 
thanks  for  the  ex-policeman's  watchful 
care.  He  desired  Bozzle  to  continue  his 
precautious,  and  explained  his  intentions 
about  his  son.  Being  somewhat  afraid 
that  Mr.  Bideawhile  might  not  be 
zealous  on  his  behalf,  and  not  himself 
understanding  accurately  the  extent  of 
his  power  with  regard  to  his  own  child, 
or  the  means  whereby  he  might  exercise 
it,  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  assistance 
from  Bozzle  also  on  this  point.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  Bozzle  knew  nil  about  it. 
He  had  great  confidence  in  Bozzle.  But 
still  he  did  not  like  to  consult  the  ex- 
policeman.  He  knew  that  it  became  him 
to  have  some  regard  for  his  own  dignity. 
He  therefore  put  the  matter  very 
astutely  to  Bozzle, — asking  no  ques- 
tions, but  alluding  to  his  difficulty  in 
a  way  that  would  enable  Bozzle  to  offer 
advice. 

And  where  was  he  to  get  a  woman  to 
take  charge  of  his  child?  If  Lady  Mil- 
borough  would  do  it,  how  great  would 
be  the  comfort !  But  he  was  almost 
sure  that  Lady  Mil  borough  would  not  do 
it.  All  his  friends  had  turned  against 
I)im,  and  Lady  Milborough  among  the 
number.  There  was  nobody  left  to  him, 
but  Bozzle.  Could  he  intrust  Bozzle  to  find 
some  woman  for  him  who  would  take  ade- 
quate charge  of  the  little  fellow%  till  he  him- 
self could  see  to  the  child's  education  ? 
He  did  not  put  this  question  to  Bozzle 
in  pl.iin  terms ;  but  he  was  very  astute, 
and  wrote  in  such  a  fashion  that  Bozzle 


could  make  a  proposal,  if  any  proposal 
were  within  his  power. 

The  answer  from  Mr.  Outhouse  came 
first.  To  this  Mr.  Trevelyan  paid  very 
little  attention.  It  was  just  what  he  ex- 
pected. Of  coui-se,  Mr.  Outhouse^s  as- 
surance about  Colonel  Osborne  went  for 
nothing.  A  man  wlio  would  permit  in- 
tercourse in  his  house  bt- tween  a  married 
lady  and  her  lover,  would  not  scruple  to 
deny  that  he  had  permitted  it.  Then 
came  Mr.  Bideawhile^s  answer,  which 
was  very  short.  Mr.  Bideawhile  said 
that  nothing  could  be  done  about  the 
child  till  Mr.  Trevelyan  should  return  to 
England  ; — and  that  he  could  give  no 
opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done  then 
till  he  knew  more  of  tlje  circumstances. 
It  was  quite  clear  to  Trevelyan  that  he 
must  employ  some  other  lawyer.  Mr. 
Bideawhile  had  probably  been  corrupted 
by  Colonel  Osborne.  Could  Bozzle  re- 
commend a  lawyer  ? 

From  Bozzle  himself  there  came  no 
other  immediate  reply  than,  "his  duty, 
and  that  he  would  make  further  inquiries." 

[Note. — We  have  concluded  lo  discontinue  the 
publication  of  "  He  Knew  lie  Was  Right "  with 
the  present  number.  Those  of  our  renders  who 
have  become  interested  in  its  perusal  have  doubt* 
less  for  the  most  part  availed  themselves  of 
Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers'  complete  edition, 
published  several  mouths  ago;  and  the  space 
wliich  it  occupies  in  our  pages  from  month  to 
mouth  will  probably  give  more  general  satisfac- 
tion when  devoted  to  other  papers.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  of  our  subscribers,  however,  who 
have  depended  upon  the  Eclectic  instalments, 
we  will  send  Part  II.  (commencing  r.ext  chapter, 
and  to  conclusion)  on  receipt  of  25  cts. — Messrs. 
Harper  &  Brothers*  price  for  Part  II.  is  60  cts. — 
Editob.] 
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Of  all  the  animals  of  Europe,  perhaps 
of  all  living  creatures,  the  most  ferocious 
jind  destructive  is  the  common  wild  cat. 
The  fox,  carnivorous  as  he  is,  feeds  wilK 
inijly  on  grapes,  and,  when  hungry,  de- 
vours vegetable  produce  of  many  other 
kinds  with  an  avidity  that  disproves  re- 
pugnance. The  weasel,  though  more 
sanguinary  than  the  fox,  has  been  known, 
nevertheless,  though  in  the  midst  of  liv- 
ing plunder,  to  feed  for  days  together 


from  the  remains  of  a  dead  horse.  The 
wild  cat,  on  the  contrary,  admits  no  me- 
dium between  craving  want  and  bleed- 
ing flesh  ;  and  it  is  only  when  coerced  by 
actual  famine,  that  he  condescends  to 
prey  not  captured  by  himself,  and  torn 
alive  by  his  own  claws. 

The  fox,  on  securing  a  living  animal, 
kills  it  instantly  with  a  dexterous  shake. 
The  wild  cat  seizes  by  the  neck  a  hare  as 
large  and  heavy  as  himaelf^  and,  graap- 
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ing  it  fiitnly  with  his  claws,  begins  by 
gnawing  off  its  ears  alive ;  he  then  eats 
gradually  down  wards  from  the  skull,  bolt- 
ing the  teeth  and  fur,  and  slowly  swallow- 
ing the  eyes  and  brain. 

A  contrast  somewhat  similar  distin- 
guishes, in  most  other  instances,  the 
canine  race  from  the  feline ;  and  imagina- 
tive writers  have  seen  ground  in  the  dis- 
tinction for  ascribing  generosity  to  the 
one,  and  for  imputing  cruelty  to  the  oth- 
er. In  reality,  the  difference  is  due  to  an 
exercise  of  mere  instinct.  Canine  beasts 
of  prey  have  no  effective  claws  to  detain 
with  firmness  a  struggling  victim,  which, 
if  not  disabled  at  the  very  moment  of 
capture,  might  escape  through  sheer  des- 
peration. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  wild  cat,  though 
the  smallest  of  the  feline  species,  passes 
deservedly  for  the  most  rapacious  of 
the  whole  race,  and  owes  to  his  evil  re- 
putation the  extinction  of  his  kind  in  al- 
most every  department  in  France. 

In  England  the  wild  cat  is  said  to  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  wolf  and  of  the 
great  bustard.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland 
he  is  still  to  bo  met  with  at  rare  in- 
tervals. In  Switzerland  he  is  found,  from 
time  to  time,  in  certain  localities.  In 
Austria  he  abounds,  and  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  Northern  Germany,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  He  is  altogether  un- 
known in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia. 

But,  exist  where  he  may,  his  presence 
is  speedily  detected  by  the  rapid  diminu- 
tion of  the  living  beings  around  him. 
Hunting  chiefly  at  night,  in  silence  and 
security,  no  care  in  choosing,  no  artifice 
in  disguising,  can  long  conceal  from  liim 
the  suspected  hiding-place  of  his  prey. 
The  nestling  squirrel  wakes  in  his  claws, 
an  expiring  captive.  The  crouching  quail 
sleeps  on,  till  seized  in  turn  by  the  noise- 
less ravisher  of  her  unconscious  mate. 
No  kind  of  attainable  prey  comes  amiss 
to  him ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  larger 
species,  he  entertains  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  the  small  rodentia,  of  which  he 
destroys  incredible  numbers.  Tschudi 
relates  that  the  remains  of  no  fewer  than 
twenty  six  field  mice  have  been  found  at 
one  time  in  the  stomach  of  an  adult  indi- 
'vidual.  In  such  respects  he  renders,  no 
doubt,  important  services ;  but  these  are 
said  to  be  outbalanced  by  his  mischiev- 
ous destruction  of  the  insectivorous  birds 
— ^at  any  rate,  no  kind  of  redeeming  cre- 


dit is  ever  accorded  to  him.  The  fanner 
dreads,  the  sportsman  abhors,  him.  In 
districts  where  he  abounds,  a  price  is  in- 
variably set  on  his  head  ;  and  no  wild 
animal  in  Europe  is  tracked  with  greater 
eagerness,  or  more  revengefully  pur- 
sued. 

Having  regard  to  his  diminutive  size, 
the  strength  of  the  wild  cat  is  little  short 
of  prodigious.  Scarcely  less  so  is  his  as- 
tonishing agility,  and  in  these  qualities, 
combined  with  his  predaceous  aptitudes 
and  his  insatiable  thirst  for  carnage,  may 
be  found  the  explanation  of  the  title  for- 
merly applied  to  him  of  "  Catus  Devas- 
tator." Devastation  is,  indeed,  the  fittest 
term  employable  for  conveying  a  just 
idea  of  his  depredations.  Rabbits  rapid- 
ly disappear  from  neighborhoods  infest- 
ed with  wild  cats ;  a  single  pair  suffices  to 
depopulate  a  well-stocked  warren.  Where 
possible,  they  prey  on  hares  with  equal 
destructiveness ;  and  have  been  known  to 
exterminate  an  importation  of  pheasants, 
renewed  copiously  for  three  successive 
seasons.  In  the  fold  and  farm-yard  their 
ravages  are  incalculably  more  serious 
than  those  of  the  fox,  and  the  Bavarian 
breeder  knows  from  experience  that  the 
slightest  relaxation  of  his  nightly  vigi- 
lance may  cost  him  the  entire  profits  or  a 
season's  toil.  Nor  are  the  finnv  tribes 
secure  from  the  attacks  of  these  marau- 
dera.  In  dearth  of  other  resources,  the 
wild  cat  watches  by  the  brook  with  all  the 
patience  and  immobility  of  the  bittern, 
and  seldom  fails  to  secure  the  incautious 
fish  that  ventures  to  the  surface  within 
reach  of  his  determined  claws. 

The  habits  of  the  wild  cat  are  essen- 
tially solitary.  Unless  brought  together 
by  hazard,  it  is  seldom  that  two  are  to  be 
seen  in  company ;  and  it  appears  that 
they  fiercely  resent  intrusion  on  the  part 
of  those  of  their  own  species.  It  is  some- 
what otherwise  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
when  the  males  may  oe  heard  catter- 
waulin^  after  the  manner  of  domestic 
cats.  The  utterance  is,  nevertheless,  dis- 
tinct, and  resembles  in  nothing  the  fami- 
liar concert  on  the  roofs  at  home.  The 
impression  once  received  is  likely  to  be 
lasting,  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
more  mysterious  concourse  of  strange 
notes.  The  prevailing  sound  is  that  of  sl 
deep,  unearthly  moan,  suggesting  vaguQ> 
teiTors,  and  quite  capable  of  disconcert? 
ing  a  superstitious  mind,  vrhen  heard  at 
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night  from  the  sombre  valleys  of  the 
Grindenwald. 

Man  excepted,  and  occasionally  the 
lynx,  the  eagle  is  the  only  deadly  foe  to 
these  ferocious  little  quadrupeds.  In  open 
fight,  the  wild  cat  would  prove  at  least 
a  match  for  most  other  European  animals 
and  birds  of  prey ;  and  is,  moreover,  not 
likely  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  any 
such.  But  in  rocky  and  inaccessible  pla- 
ces, where  the  wild  cat  is  as  often  found 
as  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  he  lives 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
golden  eagle.  Nor  can  he,  when  attack- 
ed, defend  himself.  His  enemy  is  unseen, 
and  the  first  intimation  of  hostilities  is  a 
disabling  gripe  in  the  throat  and  loins, 
followed  by  total  darkness,  caused  by  the 
shrouding  round  him  of  the  eagle's  wings, 
or  else  by  a  compulsory  flight  upwards, 
as  the  eagle  bears  him  off  to  some  high 
summit  beyond  the  clouds. 

For  many  years  the  common  wild  cat 
was  universally  regarded  as  the  original 
ancestor  of  the  whole  tribe  of  domestic 
cats,  and  the  majority  of  writers  on  nat- 
ural history  continue  so  to  regard  him. 
The  arguments  for  the  contrary  are 
chiefly  founded  on  points  of  diflerence 
in  the  internal  organization  of  the  two 
species  as  now  existing ;  but  it  is  diflfi- 
cult  to  admit  conclusions  drawn  from 
types  contrasted,  as  regards  the  tame 
varieties,  after  a  thousand  years  of  unin- 
terrupted degeneracy.  Organic  trans- 
formation is,  moreover,  analogized  com- 
pletely in  the  instance  of  the  horse ;  and 
as  regards  the  facts  relied  on,  there  is  no 
less  difference  between  the  cats  of  Egypt 
and  the  Angora  or  the  Manx,  than  be- 
tween these  latter  and  the  common  wild 
cat. 

The  essential  distinctions  between  the 
wild  cat  and  the  tame  are  marked  suffi- 
ciently. As  a  rule,  the  wild  cat  is  the 
larger  animal,  and  incomparably  the  more 
powerful.  His  tail,  which  is  larger  and 
more  bushy,  is  invariably  annulated  and 
tipped  with  black ;  it  also  preserves  its 
thickness  throughout  the  whole  length, 
instead  of  tapering  to  a  point,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  of  the  domestic  species. 

Another  distinction  is  the  richer  fur, 
the  more  abundant  whisker,  the  larger 
teeth,  and  yellow  throat.  But  the  most 
striking  contrast  is  in  the  eyes.  All  cats 
have  savage-looking  eyes ;  but  those  of 
tame    cats,    savage    as    they  are,    are 


mere  boiled  peas  compared  with  those 
of  wild  ones.  One  would  imngine  no 
other  eyes  could  fix  the  stare  of  the  wild 
cat  without  giving  way.  It  seems  a  kind 
of  liquid  ferocity  frozen  stiff!  Rage, 
hatred,  and  cruelty  appear  condensed  in 
one  inexorable  glare.  No  one  in  his 
senses  would  think  of  asking  the  wild  cat 
a  favor. 

In  addition  to  the  genuine  wild  cat, 
there  exists  another,  better  known  from 
being  less  rare,  equally  ferocious,  and 
scarcely  less  destructive.  This  animal 
is  the  tame  cat  become  wild.  It  exists 
in  all  stages  of  wildness,  from  the  timid 
feline  skeleton  that  haunts  the  farm,  and 
flies  at  the  approach  of  the  inhabitants, 
to  the  well  furred  sylvan  cat,  kittened  in 
the  wood,  and  descended  from  a  line  of 
ancestors  free  for  a  series  of  generations. 
This  latter  species,  in  all  but  size  and 
conformation,  is  the  counterpart  and 
rival  of  the  wild  cat  proper.  He  is  equal- 
ly rapacious  and  sanguinary.  He  kills 
the  hare  with  ease,  and  devastates  the 
warren.  He  lurks  in  the  close  foliage, 
crouches  in  the  cover,  and  courses  boldly 
in  the  open  country.  In  this  latter  mode 
of  hunting,  he  differs  from  the  wild  cat 
in  a  point  of  permanent  distinction:  the 
wild  cat  invariably  springs  from  ambush, 
and  either  secures  its  prey  at  once  or 
slinks  back  discouraged  ;  whereas  ^  the 
other  repairs  a  false  bound  by  immediate- 
ly skiving  chase,  and  seldom  fails  to  out- 
strip the  victim  by  a  succession  of  rapid 
leaps. 

In  France,  the  gamekeeper  regards  the 
domestic  cat  run  wild  as  the  least  excu- 
sable of  vermin,  and  for  his  sake  con- 
founds in  one  common  slaughter  the 
stray  cats  of  every  description  that  ven- 
ture within  range  of  his  official  piece.  A 
certain  number  of  these  spurious  cats  are 
almost  sure  to  be  found  on  every  well- 
appointed  gibbet,  where,  from  their  large 
size  and  brindled  hides,  they  figure  pro- 
minently amongst  other  defunct  crimi- 
nals. The  keeper  seems  to  have  for  them 
a  repugnance  far  more  intolerant  and 
unmitigated  than  for  the  native  and  indi- 

fenous  poacher,  and  on  surveying  or  ex- 
ibiting  the  collection,  he  usually  gives 
vent  to  some  half  uttered  malediction  ad- 
dressed exclusively  to  these  "  affreux 
chats?'* 

Unless  taken  in  earliest  kittenhood,  the 
wild  cat  is  hopelessly  irreclaimable  in 
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captivity.  Gentle  treatment  is  utterly 
wasted  on  his  savage  will.  He  remains 
to  the  last  wild,  suspicious,  sullen;  ever 
ready  to  tear  the  hand  that  feeds  him, 
and  resenting  no  less  the  approach  of 
kindness  than  the  mtrusions  of  aggressive 
curiosity. 

An  innkeeper  at  Trignolles,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Jura,  kept  one  of  these 
animals  in  a  close  cnge  for  two  entire 
years.  It  had  been  taken  in  the  forest 
half  grown,  and  was  confined  at  first 
with  a  domestic  cat,  in  order  to  be  re- 
claimed, if  possible,  by  the  force  of  good 
example.  But  though  it  witnessed  daily 
its  companion's  confidence  in  the  human 
kind,  it  remained  distrustful  to  the  last, 
watching  with  anxiety  the  movements  of 
those  who  approached  it,  and  spitting 
with  rage  and  fury  when  too  closely  no- 
ticed. At  length  the  innkeeper,  weary 
with  expending  patience  on  a  brute  so 
fierce  and  unredeemable,  ordered  it  to 
be  flung  alive  into  a  stagnant  horsepond, 
where,  after  struggling  exhausted  to  the 
brink,  it  was  thrust  back  with  long  sticks, 
and  tamed  at  last  by  the  energetic  process 
of  drowning. 

The  courage  of  the  wild  cat,  though  not 
proverbial,  is  undeniably  of  the  highest 
and  most  distinguished  order.  The  bull- 
dog's brutal  ardor  has  sometliing  in  it  of  in- 
sensibility to  danger.  Without  cause  or 
provocation,  a  bulldog  attacks  a  bear, 
and  his  annihilation,  from  being  courted 
gratuitously,  becomes  an  inglorious  and 
vulgar  martyrdom.  Men  vaunt  the 
panther,  but  with  such  an  animal  the 
scope  for  pure  courage  must  be  narrow- 
ed considerably  by  the  consciousness  of 
might.  The  lion  stands  discredited  by 
repeated  acts  of  doubtful  valor;  and 
applied  to  the  blind  rage  of  the  tiger,  no 
test  of  bravery  can  be  accurate. 

The  wild  cat  is  no  less  prudent  than 
courageous.  Li  conflict  with  dogs  or 
men  he  is  never  the  aggressor,  and  when 
assailed  by  numbers,  he  usually  endea- 
vors to  escape ;  but  he  speedily  grows 
fearless  with  the  approach  of  peril,  and 
becomes  in  turn  a  determined  and  des- 
perate assailant.  The  combat  is  at  all 
times  dangerous  and  exciting,  and  many 
occasions  are  on  record  of  a  tragical  ter- 
mination of  the  strife. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Givry,  in  the 
department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  a 
wild  cat  had  for  some  time  haunted  a 


pond,  where  it  had  been  observed  watch- 
ing eels  from  the  locks  of  an  abandoned 
mill.  Adjoining  the  mill  was  an  old 
building,  which  had  been  formerly  used 
as  a  grange  for  housing  corn.  Into  this 
building  the  wild  cat  had  been  traced, 
in  company  with  a  tame  one  with  whom 
it  had  contracted  an  allinnce.  The  alarm 
was  quickly  given,  and  the  maire  of  the 
village,  accompanied  by  all  his  staff,  had 
shortly  surrounded  the  building  with 
dogs  and  cartwhips,  the  maire  and  his 
son  having  each  a  double-barrelled  gun. 
The  tame  cat  bolted  immediately,  and  in 
less  than  a  minute  was  caught  and  stran- 
gled by  the  dogs.  The  wild  one  lay 
close,  and  refused  to  stir,  notwithstand- 
ing the  hooting  of  the  men  and  the  deaf- 
ening cracks  of  the  cartwhips.  It  was 
even  feared,  from  his  persevering  quies- 
cence, that  he  had  effected  an  escape 
through  some  unguarded  hole ;  but,  on 
examination,  it  appeared  the  holes  were 
all  stopped,  and  that  there  was  no  issue 
possible  excepting  that  of  the  open  win- 
dow, through  which  the  tame  one  had 
just  passed.  The  door  was  then  part 
opened,  and  a  terrier  introduced.  The  dog 
began  immediately  sniffing  about,  and 
after  scouring  once  or  twice  round  the 
floor  of  the  building,  stood  barking  furi- 
ously with  his  gaze  intent  upon  the  raf- 
ters. Still  the  cat  lay  motionless,  fixing 
the  dog  with  its  savage  eyes,  and  evi- 
dently waiting  to  outsit  the  danger.  The 
maire's  son  then  squeezed  through  the 
half-open  door,  and  calling  to  his  friends 
outside,  was  preparing  to  dislodge  the 
cat,  when  suddenly,  regardless  of  the 
dog,  it  flew  down  like  a  fury,  and  fixing 
its  claws  in  the  young  man's  head  and 
neck-tie,  seized  him  fiercely  by  the  under 
lip.  All  was  now  howl  and  scuflSe.  Dogs 
and  men  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion  the  cat  escaped 
into  a  tree.  Here  its  fate  was  soon  de- 
cided. At  first  it  lay  concealed  amongst 
the  foliage,  and  protected  by  the  branch- 
es on  all  sides ;  but  a  shot  from  one  of  the 
guns  soon  scared  it  into  sight ;  a  second 
brought  it  headlong  to  the  ground,  where, 
after  a  furious  fight,  it  required  the  in- 
terference of  the  men  to  prevent  its  being 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  dogs.  The  maire's 
son  was  gravely  wounded.  His  lip  was 
swollen  and  lacerated,  his  face  and  head 
torn  severely,  and  a  vein  opened  in  his 
throat,  in  spite  of  the  thickness  of  his  tiew 
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He  was  removed  to  his  home  immediate- 
ly and  surgical  aid  procured,  but  his  re- 
covery cost  him  a  month's  seclusion  and 
a  long  interval  of  feverish  anxiety,  lucky 
at  last  to  escape  with  his  life  and  a  scar 
two  inches  long. 

"In  1640,"  writes Hohberg  (as  report- 
ed in  Brehm's  popular  description  of  the 
animal  kingdom),  "  whilst  beating  for 
foxes  in  a  wood  near  Pacduwetz,  my  dog 
came  suddenly  on  a  wild  cat,  and  imme- 
diately gave  chase  to  it.  The  cat  ran 
up  a  tree,  round  which  the  dog  kept 
barking  eagerly,  for  he  was  a  resolute 
and  powerful  animal,  with  an  extreme 
antipathy  for  cats.  I  levelled  ray  piece 
forthwith,  but  the  cat  was  too  quick  for 
me,  and  leapt  into  the  bushes  before  I 
had  time  to  fire.  The  dog  flew  after  it, 
and  seized  it  by  the  back  without  a  mo- 
ment's pause  or  hesitation.  I  was  now 
unable  to  discharge  my  piece  for  fear  of 
wounding  the  dog,  and  I  therefore  drew 
my  dirk  and  rushed  into  the  cover,  where 
the  two  animals  lay  rolling  together,  con- 
fused in  an  undistinguishable  scuffle.  I' 
watched  my  moment,  and  at  last  ran  the 
dirk  completely  through  the  cat's  body, 
whereupon  it  tore  from  the  dog,  and 
contrived  to  run  up  the  dirk  with  such  a 
nimble  movement,  that  I  was  compelled 
hastily  to  let  go  the  handle,  in  order  to 
protect  my  hand.  The  dog  then  seized 
the  cat  by  the  neck,  and  held  it  sufficient- 
ly long  to  enable  me  to  draw  out  the 
dirk,  and  despatch  the  dying  animal 
with  a  second  and  effectual  thrust." 

Brehm  informs  us  further  that  near 
his  native  village,  a  certain  division  of 
the  forest  bears  the  apparently  descrip- 
tive title  of  Die  Wildkatze.  But  the 
name  is  simply  commemorative  of  a  par- 
ticular event,  and  perpetuates  the  au- 
thentic story  of  an  encounter  with  a 
wild  cat  which  had  indeed  a  disastrous 
ending.  An  old  tracker  one  early  morn- 
ing discovers  on  the  freshly-fallen  snow 
the  footsteps  of  a  full-grown  cat.  Joy- 
ously he  sets  to  following  them  up, 
already  congratulating  himself  on  the 
possession  of  not  only  the  valuable  skin, 
out  also  of  the  handsome  premium  claim- 
able of  right  on  presenting  an  adult  wild 
cat  at  the  Mathhaua  of  the  communal 
section.  The  track  leads  him  to  the  foot 
of  an  enormous  beech-tree,  where  the 
cat  lies  certainly  concealed.  On  the 
branches,  however,  it  is  nowhere  to  be 


seen,  and  must  be  therefore  hidden 
somewhere  in  the  trunk,  which  is  hollow 
from  the  base  right  up  to  the  separation 
of  the  stem.  Sure  of  his  game,  the 
tracker  prepares  his  piece,  which  he  rests 
in  readmess  against  the  trunk  of  the 
tree.  He  then  draws  out  his  hammer 
and  taps  smartly  on  the  bark.  Nothing 
appears ;  and  again  the  tracker  strikes 
the  tree,  and  this  time  with  louder  and 
more  telling  blows.  Still  nothing  stirs, 
and  the  tracker  begins  to  fear  there  has 
been  some  unaccountable  escape.  But 
this  is  not  possible  ;  the  snow  bears  not 
the  minutest  trace  beyond  the  one  im- 
printed by  the  return  home  of  the  animal. 
The  cat  is  surely  in  the  tree,  and  the 
tracker  at  last  decides  on  starting  it  with 
a  sudden  and  irresistible  alarm.  Wait- 
ing silently  by  the  tree,  in  order  to  in- 
crease by  stillness  the  unexpectedness  of 
the  shock,  he  strikes  all  at  once  upon 
the  trunk  a  loud  volley  of  resounding 
and  rapidly  repeated  blows,  at  the  same 
moment  throwing  down  his  hammer  and 
catching  up  his  gun,  in  immediate  ex- 
pectation of  a  sudden  bolt.  But,  alas  I 
before  he  has  even  time  to  adjust  his 
posture,  the  savage  animal  is  already  on 
his  shoulder,  clutched  fast  at  his  throat, 
and  fiercely  tearing  at  his  eyes  and  face. 
So  utterly  unawares  is  the  attack,  that 
the  tracker,  in  his  surprise  and  terror, 
drops  his  piece,  and,  raising  his  hands  in- 
stinctively, thinks  only  of  defending  hia 
head.  In  a  twinkling  the  cat  has  clawed 
off  his  large  fur  cap,  and  torn  through 
the  cravat  that  still  protects  his  neck. 
Wild  with  pain,  and  blind  with  blood,  the 
wretched  man  calls  loudly  to  his  son,  who 
is  somewhere  near  him  in  the  same  forest. 
Meanwhile,  the  cat  has  scored  the  flesh 
from  the  old  man's  hands,  and  is  merci- 
lessly furrowing  his  bald  scalp.  His 
cries  become  more  plaintive,  his  anguish 
grows  intense ;  till,  at  length,  he  sinks 
to  the  earth  distracted  and  insensible. 

The  son  arrives  in  haste,  but  only  to 
find  his  father  relinquishing  all  con- 
sciousness of  the  horrid  strife.  His  first 
impulse  is  to  drag  off  the  cat ;  but  the 
brute  holds  on,  and  the  son,  with  the  cat, 
fears  to  tear  up  also  the  lacerated  flesh. 
He  then  spies  the  hammer,  and  hurriedly 
deals  with  it  a  random  blow.  The  cat 
cries,  but  continues  not  the  less  to  tear 
its  victim.  A  second  and  well-aimed 
blow  stretches  it  lifeless  on  the  grass; 
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and  the  son  then  bends  in  dread  over 
his  helpless  father. 

The  noise  of  the  struggle  has  by  this 
time  attracted  a  passer-by.  The  poor 
tracker  is  removed  to  his  cottage,  where 
care  and  restoratives  revive  him  suffi- 
ciently to  recall  his  consciousness,  and 
enable  him  with  effort  to  relate  his 
story;  but  no  skill  suffices  to  avert  the 
end,  which  takes  place  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  the  adventure,  the  patient 
expiring  in  the  midst  of  much  and  fright- 
ful suffering. 

Another  incident,  nearer  home,  shows 
the  wild  cat  in  mortal  conflict  with  ano- 
ther animal,  no  leas  renowned  for  valor, 
and   which,   on  the  occasion  cited,  di- 
vided  with  him  equally  the  honors  of 
the  day.     This  occurred  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  where  a  sportsman,  ferreting  for 
rabbits,  was  witness  of  an  unexpected 
and  exciting  combat.     The   ferret  had 
scarcely  disappeared  in  the  entrance  of 
an  earth,  when  an  unusual  scuffle  an- 
nounced a  surprise  below  ground.    The 
sound,  by  degrees,  approached  the  sur- 
face, and  just  afterwards  a  cat  dashed 
out,  dragging  with  him  the  ferret,  firmly 
fastened  on  his  neck.     Once  outside,  the 
two  animals  redoubled    their    efforts  ; 
each  one  stiiving  for  the  other's  lifC;  and 
each  exerting  to  the  utmost  his  instinc- 
tive deadliness.      The  cat  gnashed  and 
raved,   rending    his   opponent's  breast, 
and  covering  his  side  with   cruel  claw- 
wounds.      The  ferret,   calm   and  exas- 
perating, kept  to  the  one  deadly  gripe 
which  had  begun  the  battle.     No  shock, 
no  pi'o vocation  could  persuade  him  to 
unlock    those    once-closed   jaws ;    and, 
doubtless,  with  a  foe  less  cruelly  armed, 
though  twice  the  weight,  his  grim  tac- 
tics would  prevail  at  last.     But  here  his 
power  failed  him  through  loss  of  blood ; 
and  when  he  dropped  from    his  anta- 
gonist he  was  quite  unable  to  stand. 
The  sportsman,  anxious  for  the  event, 
stood  motionless  on  the  spot  from  which 
he  had  witnessed  the  combat,  merely 
holding  his  piece  in  readiness  to  fire,  in 
case  the  cat  should  offer  to  attack  him. 
The  precaution  was  needless.     On  being 


liberated  by  the  ferret  the  cat  moved  off 
for  a  few  paces,  and  thea  stood  perfectly 
still,  with  its  head  bent  downwards,  and 
its  muzzle  resting  on  the  ground.  Things 
lasted  thus  for  several  minutes,  till  the 
sportsman,  observing  the  cat's  eyes  to 
turn  dim,  took  the  symptom  as  conclusive, 
and  approached  with  some  impatience. 
On  this  the  cat  shuffled  off  towards  the 
earth ;  and  the  sportsman,  fearing  to 
lose  it  underground,  shot  it  dead  at 
the  entrance  of  the  hole.  He  was  con- 
sequently unable  to  affirm  that  the  cat, 
in  its  dire  combat  with  the  ferret,  had 
or  had  not  received  a  mortal  wound. 
There  was  no  doubt  as  to  those  it  had 
infiictcd :  when  taken  up  by  its  owner, 
the  ferret  was  quite  dead. 

The  skins  of  wild  cats  furnish  an  ex- 
cellent fur,  and,  according  to  Tschudi, 
are  of  double  the  value  of thoseof  the 
domestic  species.  In  winter  the  furs  of 
wild  cats  are  especially  rich  and  thick  ; 
but  have  the  disadvantage,  when  taken 
in  that  season,  of  becoming  liable  to  the 
partial  detaching  of  the  hairs.  In  our 
day  the  extreme  scarcity  of  the  animal 
itself  deprives  of  its  commercial  interest 
the  question  of  the  merits  of  its  fur. 

Formerly,  in  France,  the  wildcat  took 
rank  as  game,  and  was  even  esteemed  a 
special  delicacy.  It  now  shares  the  pre- 
judice which  in  modern  Europe  pro- 
scribes the  lynx,  and,  in  general,  all 
dangerous  and  carnivorous  cattle.  There 
can,  nevertheless,  be  no  reason  why  the 
flesh  of  these  animals  should  be  less  di- 
gestible at  present  than  in  former  times. 
Tschudi  states  that  in  Switzerland  it  was 
eaten  commonly.  Kobell  informs  us 
that  lynxes  were  several  times  brought 
to  the  royal  table  during  the  Congress 
of  the  Sovereigns  at  Vienna.  He  says, 
also,  that,  in  1810,  the  foresters  of  £ttal 
had  orders  to  kill  lynxes  for  the  private 
consumption  of  the  King  of  Bavaria. 
And  Audubon  himself  somewhat  sanc- 
tions an  inference  in  favor  of  roast  lynx, 
by  the  fact  of  pronouncing  it  inferior  to 
buffalo. 

J.  L. 
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It  is  one  of  the  oddest  points  of  differ- 
ence between  man  and  woman  that 
woman  has  no  First  Love.  The  long 
alphabet  of  lier  affections  is  without  any 
distinct  end  or  beginning ;  she  mounts 
by  insensible  gradations  from  dolls  and 
kittens  and  pet  brothers  to  the  zenith  of 
passion,  to  descend  by  the  same  insensi- 
ble gradations  from  the  zenith  of  passion 
through  pet  brothers  to  tabby  cats. 
There  is  no  such  event  as  a  first  kiss  forms 
in  a  boy's  life  to  mark  for  woman  the 
transition  from  girlhood  to  the  sudden 
maturity  of  passion  ;  she  has  been  kiss- 
ing and  purring  and  fondling  and  petting 
from  her  cradle,  and  she  will  pet  and 
fondle  and  purr  and  kiss  to  her  grave. 
Love,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word, 
is  with  her  little  more  than  an  intensify- 
ing of  her  ordinary  life.  There  is  no  new 
picture,  but  the  colors  are  for  a  while 
a  little  heightened  and  the  tone  raised. 
Presently  the  vividness  of  color  will 
fade  again,  and  the  cool  grays  lower  the 
tone,  and  the  passion  of  life  will  have 
died  way.  But  there  will  be  no  definite 
moment  at  which  one  could  fairly  say 
that  love  came  or  went.  A  girl  who  is 
not  whispering  in  a  lover's  ear  will  al- 
ways say  frankly  enough  that  she  never 
knew  what  it  was  not  to  be  in  love. 
There  is  one  obvious  deduction  which  she 
forgets  to  draw,  that  there  never  can  be 
a  time  when  she  can  know  what  it  is  to  be 
in  love.  Here  and  there,  of  course,  a 
woman  may  be  colder,  or  later  in  devel- 
opment, or  more  self-conscious,  and  may 
divide  by  more  rigidly  marked  lines  the 
phases  of  her  life.  But  even  then,  if  she 
be  a  woman  at  all,  she  can  have  no  first 
love.  Feeling,  with  woman,  has  no  past, 
as  it  has  no  future.  Every  phase  of  her 
life  begins  with  an  act  of  oblivion.  Every 
love  is  a  first  love.  "  I  never  loved  any 
one  before  "  is  said,  and  said  truly,  to  a 
dozen  loving  ears  in  succession.  "  The 
first  thing  I  should  like  to  meet  with  in 
Paradise,"  said  Lady  Wortley  Montagu, 
"  would  be  the  river  Lethe,  the  stream 
of  Forgetfulness."  But  woman  finds  a 
little  rivulet  of  Lethe  at  every  stage  of 
her  heart's  career.    If  she  remembers  the 


past  at  all,  it  is  to  offer  it  up  as  a  burnt 
sacrifice  to  the  deity  of  the  present. 
When  Cleopatra  talked  about  Cassar  to 
Mark  Antony,  she  passed,  no  doubt,  her 
fingers  through  her  lover's  hair,  and 
wondered  how  she  could  ever  have  doted 
on  such  a  bald-pated  fellow  as  the  Dicta- 
tor. Had  she  succeeded  in  charming 
Octavius,  she.  would  have  wondered 
equally  at  her  infatuation  for  such  a 
ne'er-do-well  as  Antony.  And  so  it  is  no 
wonder  that  a  woman's  first  love,  even 
if  she  realizes  it  at  all,  goes  down  in  this 
general  wreck  of  the  past.  But  in  man's 
life  it  is  a  revolution.  It  is  in  fact  the 
one  thing  that  makes  him  man.  The 
world  of  boyhood  is  strictly  a  world  of 
boys.  Sisters,  cousins,  aunts,  mothers, 
are  mixed  up  in  the  general  crowd  of 
barbarians  that  stand  without  the  play- 
ground. There  are  few  warmer  or  more 
poetic  affections  than  the  chivalrous 
friendship  of  schoolfellows ;  there  is  no 
truer  or  more  genuine  worship  than  a  boy  *s 
worship  of  the  hero  of  the  scrimmage  or 
the  cricket-field.  It  is  a  fine  world  in  it- 
self, but  it  is  a  wonderfully  narrow 
and  restricted  world.  Not  a  girl  may 
peep  over  the  palings.  Girls  can't  jump, 
or  fag  out,  or  swarm  up  a  tree ;  they 
have  nothing  to  talk  about  as  boys  talk ; 
they  never  heard  of  that  glorious  swipe 
of  Old  Brown's,  they  are  awful  milk -sops, 
they  cry  and  "tell  mamma,"  they  are 
afraid  of  a  governess,  and  of  a  cow.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  a  creature  more 
utterly  contemptible  in  a  boy's  eyes  than 
a  girl  of  his  own  age  usually  is.  Then  in 
some  flital  moment  comes  the  revolution. 
The  barrier  of  contempt  goes  down  with 
a  crash.  The  boy-world  disappears. 
Brown,  that  god  of  the  playgrotmd,  is 
cast  to  the  owls  and  to  the  bats.  There 
is  a  sudden  coolness  in  the  friendship 
that  was  to  last  from  school  to  the  grave. 
Paper-chases  and  the  annual  match  with 
the  **  old  fellows"  cease  to  be  the  highest 
objects  of  human  interest.  There  is  less 
excitement  than  there  was  last  year  when 
a  great  cheer  welcomes  the  news  that 
Mugby  has  got  the  Ireland.  The  boy's 
life  has  become  muddled  and  confused. 
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The  old  existence  is  sheering  off,  and 
the  new  comes  shyly,  fitfully.  It  is  only 
by  a  sort  of  compulsion  that  he  will  own 
that  he  is  making  all  this  '^  fuss"  about  a 
girl.  For  the  moment  he  rebels  against 
the  spell  of  that  one  little  face,  the  witch- 
ery of  that  one  little  hand.  He  lingers 
on  the  border  of  this  new  country  from 
whence  there  is  no  return  to  the  old  play- 
ing-fields. He  is  shy,  strange  to  this 
world  of  woman,  and  woman's  talk  and 
woman's  ways.  The  surest,  steadiest 
foot  on  the  cricket- ground  tumbles  over 
foot-stools,  and  tangles  itself  in  colored 
wools.  The  sturdiest  arm  that  ever 
wielded  bat  trembles  at  the  touch  of  a 
tiny  finger.  The  voice  that  rang  out 
like  a  trumpet  among  the  tumult  of  foot- 
ball hushes  and  trembles  and  falters  in 
saying  half  a  dozen  commonplace  words. 
The  old  sense  of  mastery  is  gone.  He 
knows  that  every  chit  in  the  nursery  has 
found  out  his  secret,  and  is  laughing  over 
it.  He  blushes,  and  a  boy's  blush  is  a 
hot,  painful  thing,  when  the  sisterly  heads 
bend  together  and  he  hears  them  whis- 
pering what  a  fool  he  is.  Yes,  he  is  a 
fool — that  is  one  thing  which  he  feels 
quite  certain  about.  There  is  only  one 
other  thing  he  feels  even  more  certain 
about — ^that  he  is  in  love,  and  that  love 
has  made  him  a  man. 

We  are  not,  of  course,  going  to  trench 
on  the  field  of  poets  and  moral  preach- 
ers, or  to  expound,  like  Sir  Barnes  New- 
come,  the  philosophy  of  the  affections, 
or  to  demonstrate  with  Miss  Faithfull 
and  Mrs.  Fawcett  the  great  office  which 
First  Love  fulfils  in  the  economy  of  man. 
The  only  remark  we  have  to  make  is  the 
very  obvious  one  which  moral  preachers 
may  be  pardoned  for  forgetting,  that  it 
is  on  the  whole  a  wonderfully  pleasant 
thing.  If  one  enters  it  through  Pur- 
gatory, it  is  none  the  less  a  Paradise  at 
which  one  arrives,  an  Eden  with  its  tree 
of  knowledge  and  its  tree  of  life.  There 
is  none  of  the  distrust,  the  irony,  the 
low-pitched  expectations  of  after  affec- 
tion ;  no  practical  second  thoughts ;  no 
calculations  about  wedding-rings  and 
Tnamnge  settlements.  In  its  beginning 
love  still  hovers  in  a  sort  of  debatable 
land  between  the  real  and  the  unreal, 
with  a  good  deal  of  the  fun  and  make- 
believe  of  boyhood  and  girlhood  about  it 
yet.  There  is  the  old  school  trick  of 
*'  secrets,"  of  "  mystery,"  whisperings  in 


comers,  stolen  glances,  dropped  gloves, 
little  letters  dc^posited  in  crafly  hiding- 
places.  There  is  the  carrying  out  of  the 
new  ritual  of  love  as  love-novels  give  it 
to  us,  the  stealing  photographs  and  the 
kissing  locks  of  hair,  and  the  writing  love- 
poems  with  a  certain  weakness  in  their 
rhyme,  and  the  watching  the  light  in  our 
mistress's  window.  It  is  wonderful  with 
what  a  rigorous  exactitude,  with  what  a 
grave  seriousness,  we  carry  out  our  part 
in  the  pleasant  little  comedy.  But  it  is 
no  comedy  to  us  while  we  figure  in  it.  It 
is  the  revelation  of  a  new  world,  a  world 
of  light  and  joy,  a  world,  too,  of  wonder 
and  enchantment  and  mystery.  "  Tout 
est  mystere  dans  I'amour,"  we  sing  with 
old  Fontaine,  "  ses  fleches,  son  carquois, 
son  flambeau,  son  enfance,"  and  of  these 
mysteries  we  are  admitted  as  worship- 
pers. It  is  hard  not  to  feel  a  little  flut- 
ter of  pride  at  being  not  quite  what  other 
people  are,  not  quite  what  we  oursidves 
were  a  month  ago.  What  would  others 
understand  of  this  new  love-l.mgnage 
that  we  talk  ?  What  of  our  spasmodic 
little  chatter,  broken  with  passionate 
ejaculations  that  have  no  relation  to  any 
subject  that  could  be  discussed  in  earth 
or  heaven,  interrupted  by  silences  more 
eloquent  than  words?  What  of  those 
delicious  caprices  that  follow  on  the  sense 
of  power,  those  bright  little  quarrels  that 
only  exist  in  the  faith  that  severance  is 
impossible?  What  of  this  new  love  of 
letter-writing  in  fingers  that  once  hated 
a  pen  ?  We  exult  in  the  thought  that 
St.  Valentine's  day  taxes  the  energies  of 
the  Post  Office  more  than  any  other  day 
in  the  year.  We  laugh  to  think  of  a  great 
Government  department  in  a  flutter  be- 
cause Love  says  "  write,"  and  we  have 
written.  What  of  this  new  delight  in 
solitude,  in  *'*'  mooning  about,"  as  we  used 
to  call  it  in  our  unregenerate  days  ? 
Surely  it  is  something  that  love  conquers 
boredom,  that  one  is  never  alone  when 
one  can  peep  at  a  locket,  or  spell  over 
again  those  sweetest  and  most  crossed 
of  letters,  gr  debate  whether  the  object 
of  one's  passion  looked  best  in  a  blue  dress 
or  a  brown.  But  all  these  are  the  mere 
outer  accidents  of  life,  and  it  is  life  itself 
that  is  so  changed.  What  a  fresh  boiE- 
terous  breeze  of  life  and  liberty  comes 
sweeping  down  on  the  tranquil  httle  soul 
whose  deepest  joys  and  soitows  have 
been  over  her  lessons  and  her  doll !    All 
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the  youth  in  her  veins  quickens  at  the 
touch.  She  is  a  hoyden,  a  Bcapegrnce 
in  a  moment ;  the  governess  shrugs  her 
shoulders ;  mamma  begins  to  think  of 
her  "coming  out."  Then  there  is  the 
sudden  revulsion,  the  delicious  inequali- 
ties and  inconsistencies  of  a  period  of 
transition,  the  shyness  and  stiffness,  the 
silence,  the  revery.  Then  at  a  bound 
tijere  is  the  return  on  pure  girlhood,  the 
defiant  revolt,  the  rebellion  against  this 
absorption  in  another.  Odi  et  amo^  it  is 
the  close  neighborhood  of  the  two  that 
gives  each  its  charm.  She  is  a  flirt,  a 
coquette ;  for  what  is  coquetry  but  the 
halt-incredulity  of  a  girl  unable  to  believe 
in  her  own  happiness,  eager  to  convince 
herself  by  any  experience  of  the  new 
strength  and  attraction  that  she  has  gain- 
ed? Afterlife  brings  deeper,  intenser 
passion,  but  never  sensations  so  vivid, 
so  rapid,  so  exquisitely  contrasted,  never 
so  involuntary.  A  girl  lies  passive  in  the 
very  dreaminess  of  joy  as  emotion  after 
emotion  sweeps  over  her,  faith  and  jeal- 
ousy and  bitterness  and  delight,  like  the 
wind  sweeping  over  -^olian  chords  and 
wakening  music  as  wild  and  wayward  as 
the  music  in  her  heart.  What  other  mo- 
ment of  life  gives  her  those  "grands 
ennuis  entrem^les  de  jnie"  that  the  old 
Frcmch  poetess  suTig  about  ? 

Men  spend  a  great  deal  too  much  time, 
says  a  great  philosopher,  over  love.  We 
share  Mr.  Mill's  opinion,  though  proba- 
bly Mr.  Mill  would  hardly  share  our 
grounds  for  it.  We  don't  grudge  a  mo- 
ment given  to  a  man's  First  Love,  be- 
cause a  man  believes  in  it.  "  Credo  quia 
impossibile  " — "  I  believe  just  because  it 
is  impossible" — replied  Tertullian  to  the 
objector  to  his  faith  ;  and  it  is  a  gain  to 
humanity  that  at  the  very  outset  of  life 
one  should  meet  and  believe  in  a  thing 
so  impossible  as  first  love.  We  are  saved 
at  any  rate  from  the  drenry  gospel  of  Mr. 
Buckle,  from  regarding  ourselves  as 
machines,  and  tabulating  our  lives  in 
averages.  So  too  there  aie  days,  early 
days  in  a  man's  course,  when,  silting 
alone  and  looking  on  a  sunset,  he  feels 
like  a  grain  of  sand  at  the  mercy  of  winds 
that  blow  whence  and  wliither  he  knows 
not.  First  love  at  any  rate  saves  us  out 
of  thoughts  like  these  by  quickening  in 
us  pulses  of  pain  and  pleasure  that  will 
beat  on,  drive  the  winds  as  they  list. 
How  much  too  of  the  reverence,  the  re. 


serve,  the  grace  and  refinement  of  char- 
acter, springs  out  of  those  days  of  dis- 
tant, hushed  worship,  of  all-surrendering, 
all-daring  faith  ?    A  mere   girl,  like  a 
mere  daisy,  rouses  within  us  thoughts  too 
deep  for  tears.      That  first  touch  of  pas- 
sion gives  a  beauty  of  its  own  to  the  tem- 
per of  a  man,  as  it  gives  it  to  the  face  of 
a  woman.  Who  has  not  noted  the  strange, 
sweet  change  that  softeus  the  abrupt  ges- 
ture, and  gives  music  to  the  hasty  speech, 
in  the  hoyden   when  love's  finger  first 
touches  her  ?  When  Pygmalion's  statae- 
bride  quickened  into  human  life,  she  must 
have  telt,  one  fancies,   an  inexpressible 
joy  in  the  sense  of  the  rapture  her  beauty 
had  created,  and  could   sustain.     It  is 
this  new  sense — this  consciousness  that, 
as  she  simply  lives  and  moves,  her  grace 
and  power  is  going  out  of  her  to  gladden 
at  least  one  heart  of  man's — that  quick- 
ens a  girl's  face  out  of  the  hardness  and  im- 
mobility of  earlier  years.     From  mere 
physical,  immobile  form,  it  becomes  life 
and   spirit,   sensitive  to  every  wave  of 
thought,  feeling,   reflection.     The  very 
wonder  of  the  new  world  she  looks  out 
upon,  its  interest,  its  awe,  mirror  them- 
selves in  the  quick  alternations  of  enthu- 
siasm, of  terror,  of  tenderness.  It  is  quite 
as  well  to  get  a  little  beauty  into  the 
world,  quite  as  well  to  preserve  a  little 
poetry  in  man,  and  while  first  love  does 
this  we  don't  mean  to  surrender  it  to  Mr. 
Mill.     But  we  freely  give  up  to  him  its 
successors.  The  mere  conventional  repe- 
tition of  the  real  thing,  when  its  first  fer- 
vor of  faith  has  fled,  the  repetition  of 
the  old  love-litanies  by  lips  that  have 
learnt  the  irony  of  them,  the  mechanical 
performance  of  the  ritual  that  has  be- 
ooine  a  sham,  this  is — we  agree  with  Mr. 
Mill — a    sheer   w^aste   of   human   time. 
When  a  man  has  got  safely  over  thirty, 
and  looks  back  on  the  number  of  these 
performances,  their  extreme  dreariness, 
and  the  time  they  have  cost  him,  he  feels 
a  twinge  of  compunction,  and  a  certain 
pleasure  in  the  consciousness  that  he  is 
now  at  any  rate  secure  till  forty.     As  for 
women,  till  they  are  quickened  by  the 
apostleship  of  the  champions  of  their 
I'  rights,"  they  will  probably  go  on  think- 
ing these  little  farces  the   pleasantest 
things  in  life.     Aft;er  all,  they  are  not 
more  ridiculous  than  the  general  tenor 
of  their  existence,  and  woman  has  at  any 
rate  more  time  to  waste  than  man. 
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Peee  Htacinthe,  the  great  pulpit 
orator  of  Notre  Dame,  whom  the  atti- 
tude which  he  has  assumed  toward  his 
Church,  in  conjunction  with  the  critical 
circumstances  upon  which  that  Church 
is  now  entering,  has  recently  brought 
80  conspicuously  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  throughout  Christendom,  was 
born  at  Orleans,  France,  in  the  year 
1827.  Little  is  known  of  his  youth 
except  that,  like  most  men  who  have 
subsequently  become  distinguished  for 
oratorical  eloquence,  he  was  somewhat 
remarkable  for  his  verses,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  imaginative  studies.  He  seems 
from  the  first  to  have  been  designed  for 
the  Church,  and  in  1845,  being  then  but 
18  years  of  age,  he  entered  upon  his 
studies  at  the  theological  seminary. of 
St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  where  four  years  af- 
terward, at  the  unusually  early  age  of 
twenty-two,  he  was  ordained  priest.  *  He 
obtained  employment  immediately  as 
teacher  of  philosophy  at  Avignon,  and 
was  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  theology  in  the  seminary  of 
Nantes,  where  he  remained  until  he  was 
appointed  officiating  priest  in  the  parish 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice. 

In  1859  he  gave  up  his  parish  and 
went  into  the  Convent  of  the  Barefooted 
Carmelites  at  Lyons,  as  he  himself 
says,  "  for  the  more  perfect  practice  of 
holy  liberty,"  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Order  at  the  expiration  of  two 
years. 

His  first  great  success  as  a  pulpit 
orator  was  made  during  a  "  spiritual  re- 
treat" held  in  the  Lyceum  at  Lyons, 
where  during  one  of  the  sessions  he  was 
invited  to  take  the  place  of  a  preacher 
who  was  unexpectedly  absent. 

So  pronounced  was  his  success,  and 
80  profound  the  sensation  which  he  cre- 
ated, that  it  was  decided  at  once  that 
his  proper  place  was  the  pulpit  rather 
than  the  chair  of  the  professor,  and 
from  that  time  until  he  left  his  Church 
and  Convent,  a  few  months  since,  his 
duties  have  been  chiefly  forensic. 

In  1803  he  preached  the  course  of 
Advent  sermons  at  Lyons,  which  added 
greatly  to  his  reputation,  and  in  1864 


was  invited  to  deliver  the  Lenten  ser- 
mons at  Perigueux. 

By  this  time  his  fame  had  reached 
Paris,  whither  he  soon  went,  preaching 
first  in  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine,  and 
then  delivering  the  Advent  sermons  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  where  he 
has  officiated  ever  since,  attracting  au- 
diences and  awakening  an  enthusiasm 
wholly  unparalleled  since  the  days  when 
Massillon  thrilled  Paris. 

There  has  probably  never  been  heard 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  pulpit  teachings  so 
broad  and  liberal,  so  generous  and  pro- 
foundly sympathetic,  so  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  very  essence  of  religious 
liberty,  as  those  which  Pere  Hyacinthe 
has  for  hve  years  delivered  from  the 
pulpit  of  Notre  Dame.  His  is  not  the 
blind  unreasoning  faith  of  the  ignorant 
devotee,  but  that  of  a  man  whose  capa- 
cious intellect  has  swept  over  the  whole 
field  of  human  thought,  who  is  as  fa- 
miliar with  the  speculations  of  modern 
philosophy  as  with  the  decisions  of  the 
(Ecumenical  Councils,  and  whose  re- 
ligion is  an  intellectual  conviction,  not 
merely  a  conjunction  of  circumstances. 
It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the 
preaching  of  such  a  man  should  be  dis- 
tasteful to  the  "powers  that  be"  in 
Rome.  Several  intimations  were  made 
to  the  reverend  Father  at  various  times 
that  his  course  did  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  his  Church  and  Order,  and 
finally,  on  the  22d  of  last  July,  the 
Superior-General  of  the  Carmelites  at 
Rome  addressed  him  an  official  letter, 
censuring  him  for  attending  secular 
meetings,  commanding  him  to  abstain 
from  the  expression  of  questionable  sen- 
timents, and  suggesting  that  he  retire 
for  a  time  to  some  retreat  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Avignon.  This  letter  drew 
forth  the  following  response  from  Pere 
Hyacinthe,  which,  as  the  most  remark- 
able document  that  has  emanated  from 
a  Catholic  priest  since  Luther  made  his 
famous  declaration  at  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
we  insert  entire. 

My  Very  Reverend  Father: — During  the  five 
jeara  of  my  ministry  at  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  de- 
spite the  open  attacks  and  seoret  accusations  of 
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which  I  have  been  the  object,  your  esteem  and  con- 
fidence have  never  failed  me  for  a  moment.  I  pre- 
serve numerous  testimonials  of  them,  written  bv- 
your  own  hand,  and  which  were  addressed  as  much 
to  my  preaching  as  to  myself.  Whatever  may 
happen,  I  shall  hold  them  in  grateful  remembrance. 
To-day,  however,  by  a  sudden  change,  tie  cause 
of  which  I  do  not  seek  in  your  heart,  but  in  the  in- 
trigues of  a  party  all-powerful  at  Rome,  you  ar- 
raign what  you  encouraged,  you  censure  what  you 
approved,  and  you  require  that  I  should  speak  a 
language  or  preserve  a  silence  which  would  no 
longer  be  the  entire  and  loyal  expression  of  my 
conncience.  I  do  not  hesitate  an  nistant.  With 
language  perverted  by  a  command,  or  mutilated  by 
*  reticence,  I  shall  not  ascend  the  pulpit  of  the 
Notre  Dame.  I  express  my  regret  (or  this  to  the 
intelligent  and  courageous  Archbishop  whofhas 
given  his  pulpit  to  me,  and  sustained  me  there 
against  the  hnd  will  of  men  of  whom  I  shall  speak 
at  the  proper  time.  I  express  my  regrets  to  the 
imposing  auditory  that  surrounded  me  there  with 
its  attention,  its  sympathies,  I  was  nearly  going  to 
say  its  friendship.  1  would  not  be  worthy  of  the 
auditory,  of  the  Archbishop,  of  my  conscience,  nor 
of  (rod,  if  I  would  consent  to  act  befure  them  in 
such  a  roie  I  I  separate  myself  at  the  same  time 
from  the  convent  in  which  I  have  resided,  and 
which,  under  the  new  circumstances  that  have  hap- 
pened to  me,  renders  it  for  me  a  prison  of  the  soul. 
In  acting  thus  I  am  not  unlaithful  to  my  vows.  I 
have  promised  monastic  obedience;  but,  limited  by 
the  honesty  of  conscience,  the  dignity  of  my  per- 
son and  my  ministry,  I  have  promised  under  the 
benefit  of  that  superior  law  of  justice  and  of  royal 
liberty  which  is,  according  to  the  Apostle  St  James, 
the  proper  law  of  the  Christian. 

It  is  for  the  more  perfect  practice  of  this  holy 
liberty  that  I  came  to  ask  at  tlie  cloister,  now  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  in  the  elan  of  an  enthusiasm 
free  of  all  human  calculation,  I  shall  not  venture 
to  add,  Iree  of  all  the  illusion  of  youth. — If,  in  ex- 
change for  my  sacritices,  I  am  to-day  offered  chains, 
I  have  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  to  reject 
them.  The  present  hour  is  solemn.  The  Church 
pusses  through  one  of  the  most  violent,  dark,  and 
decisive  crises  of  its  existence  here  below.  For 
the  first  time  in  300  years,  an  (Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil is  not  only  convoked,  but  declared  necessary: 
such  is  the  expression  of  the  Holy  Father.  It  is 
not  in  such  a  moment  that  a  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel, were  he  the  last  of  all,  can  consent  to  remain 
us  the  mute  dogs  of  Israel,  unfaithful  guardians, 
whom  the  prophet  reproaches  as  unable  to  bark. 
Cafies  mutt,  non  valentes  UUrare,  The  saints  were 
never  silent.  I  am  not  one  of  them,  but  neverthe- 
less I  belong  to  their  race,  filU  Banctorum  sumwt, 
and  I  have  always  been  ambitious  to  place  my 
steps,  my  tears,  and,  if  necessary,  my  blood,  in  the 
tracks  whicii  they  have  left.  I  raise,  therefore, 
before  the  Holy  Father  and  the  Council,  my  pro- 
testation as  Christian  and  preacher  against  these 
doctrines  and  practices,  calling  themselves  Roman, 
but  which  are  not  Christian,  and  which,  in  their 
encroachments,  always  most  audacious  and  most 
baneful,  tend  to  change  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  the  basis  as  well  as  the  form  of  her  teach- 
ing, and  even  the  spirit  of  her  piety.  I  protest 
against  the  divorce,  as  impious  as  it  is  insane, 
which  it  is  sought  to  accomplish  between  the 
Church,  who  is  oiif  mother  according  to  eternity, 


and  the  society  of  the  nineteenth  century,  of  whom 
we  are  the  sons  according  to  the  times,  and  toward 
whom  we  ha^e  also  some  duties  and  attachments. 
I  protest  against  this  more  radical  and  drendful  op- 
position to  human  nature,  which  is  attacked  and 
made  to  revolt  by  these  false  doctrines  in  its  most 
indestructible  and  holiest  aspirations.  I  protest, 
above  all,  against  the  pacrilegioits  perversion  of  the 
Word  of  the  Son  of  God  himself,  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  which  are  equally  trodden  under  foot  by 
the  Pharisaism  of  the  new  law.  It  is  my  most 
profound  conviction  that  if  France  in  particular, 
and  the  Latin  races  in  general,  are  delivered  over 
to  social,  moral,  and  religious  anarchy,  the  princi- 
pal cause  is  without  doubt  not  iu  Catholicism  it- 
self, but  in  the  manner  in  which  Catholicism  has  dur- 
ing a  long  time  been  understood  and  practised.  I 
appeal  to  the  Council  about  to  meet  to  seek  for 
remedies  for  the  excess  of  our  evils,  and  to  apply 
them  with  as  much  force  as  gentleness.  But  if 
fears,  in  which  I  do  not  wish  to  share,  come  to  be 
realized,  if  the  august  assembly  has  not  more  lib- 
erty in  its  deliberations  than  it  has  already  in  its 
preparation,  if,  in  a  word,  it  is  deprived  of  the  es- 
sential characters  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  I 
will  cry  to  Grod  and  men  to  call  another,  truly 
united  in  the  Hply  ^Spirit,  not  in  the  spirit  of  party, 
and  representing  really  the  Univoisal  Church,  not 
the  silence  of  some  men,  the  oppression  of  others. 
"  For  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  ray  people  am  I 
hurt;  lam  black;  astonishment  hath  taken  hold 
on  me.  Is  there  no  biilm  in  Gilead  7  Is  there  no 
physician  there  ?  Why  then  is  not  the  health  of 
the  daughter  of  my  people  recovered?" — Jeremiah, 
viii.  In  fine,  I  appeal  to  your  tribunal,  0  Lord 
Jesus  I  Ad  tuum  Vomine  Jesu  tribunal  appello.  It 
is  in  your  presence  that  I  write  these  lines ;  it  is 
at  your  feet,  after  having  prayed  much,  reflected, 
suffered,  and  waited  much,  that  I  sign  them.  I 
have  confidence  that  if  men  condemn  them  on 
earth  you  approve  them  in  heaven.  That  is  suffi- 
cient tor  me,  living  and  dying. 

Fr.  Hyacinthi, 

Superior  of  the  Barefooted  Carmelites  of  Paris, 
second  preacher  of  the  order  in  the  province  of 
Avignon. 

PariS'Passy,  Sept.  20,  1869. 

The  great  issues  involved  in  the  qnes- 
tions  to  be  brought,  before  the  coming 
CEcumenical  Council,  and  the  precise 
attitude  in  which  Perb  Hyacinthk 
stands  toward  his  Church,  will  justify 
us  in  quoting  entire  the  following  article 
from  a  recent  number  of  the  Saturday 
Meview : — 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  significance, 
especially  at  this  moment,  of  the  letter  to  the 
General  of  his  Order  just  published  by  Father 
Hyacinthe,  and  which,  though  deplored  and  cen- 
sured by  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  is  said  to  have 
been  previously  submitted  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  and  to  have  received  his  approval.  Ihere 
is  probably  no  living  preacher  who  has  exercised 
so  wide  an  influence  as  Father  Hyacinthe.  He 
has  conducted  for  the  last  five  years  tho  famous 
"  Conferences,"  addressed  to  a  congregation  of 
Bom»  ten  thousand    people  in  the  cathedral  of 
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Notre  Dame,  which  were  initiated  by  Lacordaire 
and  subsequentlv  carried  on  by  Ravignan.  That 
Father  Hyaclnthe^s  teaching  was  hardly  of  a  kind 
likely  to  find  favor  with  the  party  at  present  "  all- 
powerful  at  Borne  "  was  indeed  well  known,  but 
that  they  would  have  the  iqdiscretion  to  command 
silence  or  public  retractation,  and  that  the  command 
would  elicit  so  pronounced  and  emphatic  a  pro- 
test against  the  whole  Ultramontane  system  now 
dominant  in  the  Catholic  Church,  is  more  than 
could  have  reasonably  been  surmised;  and  his 
letter,  taken  in  connection  with  similar  demon- 
Btritions  from  oilier  influential  quarters,  gives 
startling  evidence  of  the  profound  divergence  be- 
tween the  two  contending  parties  within  her  pale 
which  is  every  day  being  forced  more  prominently 
into  view.  Moreover,  the  line  which  he  has 
adopted,  while  it  has  much  in  common  with  that 
of  the  Treves  memorialists,  of  Montalembert,  of 
Sefior  Liano,  the  J^bbe  Saint  Pol,  and  others, 
derives  peculiar  importance  from  the  fact  of  his 
being  not  only  an  ecclesiastic,  but  a  mouk  of  the 
strictest  order  in  the  Church.  And  it  diflers  no 
less  importantly  from  that  taken  under  somewhat 
similar  circumstances  by  persons  in  nearly  the 
same  position.  When  the  ill-omened  Bull  of 
Gregory  XVI.  appeared,  which  condemned  the 
Liberal  Catholicism  of  the  last  generation  as  rep- 
resented by  Lamennais  and  Lacordaire,  Lacordaire 
yielded  at  least  an  external  submission  to  the  de- 
cree which  blasted  his  fondest  aspirations;  and 
Lamennais,  who  bad  taught  himself  and  others  to 
identify  Christianity  with  Papal  infallibility,  after 
a  brief  period  of  suspense,  rejected  both  alike  and 
fioally.  Father  Hyaciuthe  does  nothing  of  the 
kind.  He  refuses  indeed  "  to  speak  a  language  or 
maintain  a  silence  which  would  not  be  the  faithi'ul 
expression  of  his  conscience,"  and  appeals  from 
an  unjust  command  to  "  that  higher  law  of  justice 
and  '  royal  liberty '  which,  according  to  St.  James 
the  Apostle,  is  the  proper  law  of  the  Christian.'' 
But  he  does  not  break  with  Christianity  or  Cathol- 
icism, though  he  brings  the  most  terrible  impeach- 
ment against  the  whole  existing  administration  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  On  the  C4)ntrary,  he  appeals 
to  the  example  of  the  saints,  in  whose  footsteps 
he  desires  to  tread,  and  protests  "  before  the  Holy 
Father  and  the  Council,"  in  the  interests  of  the 
Church  at  this  solemn  crisis,  "  the  most  violent, 
the  most  obscure,  and  the  most  decisive  of  its 
existence  here  below,"  against  **  those  doctrines 
and  practices  which  are  called  Roman^  but  which  are 
tiot  Christian^  and  which  by  their  encroachments, 
always  more  audacious  and  more  baneful,  tend  to 
change  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  the  ba^is 
«rul  the  form  of  its  teaching,  and  even  the  spirit 
of  its  piety." 

Three  or  four  centuries  have  rolled  away  since 
this  language,  or  anything  like  it,  has  been  heard 
from  the  lips  of  priests  and  monks.  It  recalls  the 
burning  words  of  Gerson  and  Savonarola,  of  the 
speakers  at  Pisa  and  Constance,  and  at  the  earlier 
sessions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  it  confirms 
in  every  particular  what  has  for  some  years  past 
been  urged  in  more  cautious  terms  by  the  reform- 
ing party  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
has  been  all  along  denounced  by  their  opponents 
as  a  libellous  falsehood  of  her  enemies.  Father 
Hyacinthe  expressly  accuses  the  Roman  authorities 
of  doing  their  utmost  to  bring  about  an  unnatural 
divorce    between  religion  and  morality,  and  of 
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being  the  real  authors  of  the  unbelief  and  moral 
anarchy  so  widely  prevalent  among  the  Latin 
nations : — 

I  protest  against  the  divorce,  as  impioas  as  it  is  insen- 
sate, sought  to  be  effected  between  the  Church,  which  is 
our  eternal  mother,  and  the  society  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, of  which  we  are  the  temporal  children,  and  towards 
which  we  have  also  duties  and  recards.  I  protest  against 
that  opposition,  more  radical  and  more  ftightflil  still,  to 
human  nature,  attacked  and  outraged  by  these  false  doc- 
tors, in  its  most  indestructible  and  most  holy  aspirations. 
I  protest  above  all  against  the  sacrilegious  perversion  of 
the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  Himself,  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  which  are  alike  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
Pharisaism  of  the  new  law.  It  is  my  most  profouna  con- 
viction that  if  France  in  particular,  and  the  Latin  races  in 
genera],  ore  given  up  to  social,  moral,  and  religious  anar- 
chy, the  principal  cause  undoubtedly  is  not  Catholicism 
itself  but  the  manner  in  which  Catholicism  has  for  a  long 
time  been  understood  and  practised. 

No  one  who  is  even  moderately  acquainted  with 
the  phenomena  of  European  society  can  entertain 
the  slightest  doubt  that  these  words  point  to  a  truth, 
and  a  truth  which  is  daily  forcing  itself  more  impera- 
tively on  the  convictions  of  religious  and  earnest 
men,  whether  among  Catholics  or  Protestants. 
And  if  now,  as  Father  Hyacinthe  observes,  "  for 
the  first  time  in  three  hundred  years  an  (Ecumen- 
ical Council  is  not  only  convoked,  but  declared 
necessary,"  by  the  Pope,  it  seems  not  a  little  re- 
markable that.in  convoking  it  no  reference  what- 
ever is  made  to  facts  which,  one  would  have  sup- 
posed, contained  the  true  explanation  of  that 
necessity.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  cry  for 
reform  was  loudly  raised  throughout  Catholic 
Europe.  The  Roman  Catholic  authorities  of  the 
present  day  seem  to  shrink  from  admitting  the 
possibility  of  any  reformation  being  requisite  or 
even  desirable.  How  are  we  to  explain  this? 
One  explanation  has  been  suggested  by  sonfe 
among  both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  critics  of 
Father  Hyacinthe's  letter,  which,  utterly  falla- 
cious as  we  deem  it,  is  of  sufficient  consequence 
from  its  general  bearings,  as  well  as  in  its  applica- 
tion to  this  particular  case,  to  call  for  a  brief  notice 
here. 

Father  Hyacinthe's  protest,  it  is  said,  may  be — 
and  from  a  Protestant  point  of  view  is — a  very 
fine  and  noble  one,  but  what  right  has  he  to  de- 
liver it  ?  Are  we  to  understand  that  he  has  become, 
or  intends  to  become,  a  Protestant?  If  so,  well 
and  good.  He  would,  according  to  one  section 
of  his  critics,  vindicate  his  position  as  a  consis- 
tent apostate ;  according  to  the  other,  as  an 
enlightened  Christian.  But  how  can  he,  as  a  Roman 
Catholic,  venture  to  question  the  possible  decrees 
of  the  forthcoming  Council,  and  tolmply  that  they 
may  be  such  as  he  will  not  consent  to  be  bound 
by  ?  Is  not  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  and  its 
Councils  part  and  parcel  of  Catholic  belief?  Yet 
he  certainly  does  imply  that  the  Council  of  next 
December  may  go  wrong.  Now  we  must  confess 
that  we  do  not  see  the  relevancy  of  this  question. 
Father  Hyacinthe  may  intend  to  become  a  Protes- 
tant, though  there  is  no  sort  of  indication  of  any 
such  design  in  his  letter,  and  it  may  be  true,  as  some 
of  his  critics  have  suggested,  that  it  would  be  a 
very  fine  thing  if  he  did.  But  with  that  we  are 
not  concerned  here.  No  sensible  man  will  sup- 
pose, at  all  events,  that  the  considerable  party 
which  he  represents  are  likely  to  turn  Protestants 
en  masse ;  and  it  becomes  therefore  a  matter  of 
some  interest,  when  we  reflect  on  the  critical 
influence  they  may  hereafter  exert  on  the  destinies 
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of  a  communion  includiog  more  than  half  the 
('hristian  world,  to  inquire  whether  we  ought  to 
tell  them  that,  if  they  do  not,  they  can  only  vin- 
dicate their  consistency,  not  to  say  their  honesty, 
by  relapsing  into  Ultramontanism.  Let  it  then  be 
granted  at  once  that  a  belief  in  the  infallibility  of 
Councils  is  universal,  or  all  but  universal,  among 
Catholics,  though  we  are  not  aware  of  any  au- 
thoritative document  of  their  Church  which  defines 
it.  Does  it  therefore  follow  that  they  will  be 
bound  on  their  own  principles  to  accept  any  de- 
cision whatever,  however  little  in  accord  with 
Scripture  or  ancient  tradition,  which  may  emanate 
from  the  assembly  of  next  December?  Surely 
there  is  a  previous  question,  to  be  determined  first. 
"Whether  we  maintain,  with  them,  that  General 
Councils  are  infallible,  or  say,  with  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  that  "forasmuch  as  they  be  com- 
posed of  men,"  Ac.  "they  may  err, and  sometimes 
have  erred,  even  in  things  pertaining  unto  God," 
we  still  have  to  apcertain,  in  the  first  place,  what  is 
a  General  Council?  One  condition  always  laid 
down  is  that  it  should  be  lawfully-convoked  and 
universally  received  in  the  Church ;  and  here  at 
once  room  may  be  given  for  much  variety  <Jf 
opinion  in  this  or  that  particular  case.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  such  questions,  however  possible 
in  the  abstract,  do  not  really  affect  the  practical 
result.  A  glance  at  Church  history  will  convince 
us  of  the  reverse.  About  the  authority  of  the 
first  seven  General  Councils  assembled  before  the 
division  of  East  and  West,  no  question  has  ever 
been  raised  by  Catholic  divines,  but  there  the 
unanimity  ends.  The  number  of  General  Coun- 
cils of  the  Latin  Church  since  the  separation  is 
variously  stated  by  diflferent  theologians,  and  those 
who  agree  upon  the  number  do  not  always  make 
it  up  in  the  same  way.  The  first  Council  of  Lyons 
(1245)  and  the  Council  of  Vienne  (1311)  are,  with 
abundant  reason,  excluded  from  the  list  by  nr.any 
theologians,  and  none  but  extreme  Ultramontanes 
would  reckon  Leo  X's  fifth  Synod  of  Jjateran 
(1617)  as  (Ecumenical.  Objections,  only  lera 
strong,  may  be  urged  against  several  more.  On 
the  other  hand,  Ultramontane  writers  have  openly 
assailed  the  claims  of  the  Councils  of  Pisa  and 
Basle,  and  some  recent  Jesuit  divines.  like  the 
authors  of  the  SHmmen  aus  Maria  Laach,  without 
venturing  directly  t3  assail  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, have  quietly  dropped  it  out  of  their  list 
Yet  these  three  were  the  most  largely  attended, 
the  most  weighty  and  influential  on  every  moral 
ground,  as  well  as  in  fact,  of  all  tho  mediaeval 
Councils,  and  their  decrees  received  the  express 
approbation  of  the  Pope,  if  we  except  the  latter 
sessions  of  Basle,-  whose  authority  no  one  defends. 
More  than  this,  when  the  illusory  union  with  the 
Greeks  was  being  patched  up  at  the  Council  of 
Florence,  it  was  ^formally  styled  the  Eighth  (Ecu- 
menical Council,  thus  passing  over  with  a  wet  sponge 
the  ten  or  eleven,  according  to  the  ordinary  Latin 
reckoning,  which  had  met  since  the  second  of 
Nice.  On  this  ground  alone,  therefore,  it  cannot 
fairly  be  urged  that  Father  Hyacinthe  is  inconsis- 
tent in  holding  his  allegiance  to  the  decisions  of 
the  future  Council  of  the  Vatican  in  suspense, 
while  accepting  as  infallible  the  decisions  of  Nice 
or  Ephe^s  or  Chalcedon ;  especially  if  it  should 
enjoin  a  belief  inconsistent  (say)  with  the  decisions 
of  Constance,  by  which  he  is  already  bound.  It 
yet  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  forthcoming 


decrees  will  receive  the  Msent  of  the  Church. 
The  refusal  of  such  assent  has  always  been  held 
conclusive  against  the  claims  of,  «.^.,  the  Arian 
Synod  of  Rimini,  and  the  Eutychian  decisions  of 
the  so-called  Latrocinium  of  Ephesus. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  of  fully  equal 
magnitude,  dwelt  on  by  Father  Hyacinthe  in  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  his  letter,  and^urged  at 
'greater  length  by  Sefior  Liafio  in  the  pamphlet 
lately  reviewed  in  our  columns.  Theologians  and 
canonists  maintain,  in  obvious  accordanoe  with  the 
dictates  of  common  sense,  that  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion at  a  Council  is  an  indispensable  condition 
of  the  validity  of  its  decrees.  Indeed,  when  this 
condition  is  absent  it  is  the  merest  mockeiy  to 
speak  of  it  as  an  (Ecumenical  Council  at  all,  or  aa 
in  any  real  sense  representing  the  Church.  It  is 
one  thing  to  say — what,  we  presume,  would  be 
the  ordinary  Catholic  view — that  the  Holy  Ghost 
may  be  expected  so  to  *'  order  the  unruly  wills 
and  afiections  of  sinful  men"  in  a  (Council,  as 
eventually  to  bring  out  a  true  decision  even  from 
the  most  passionate  and  prejudiced  wrangliiigs  of 
rival  parties.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  say 
that  He  will  guarantee  the  infallibility  of  decisions 
which  are  not,  propeily  speaking,  those  of  the 
Coundl  at  aU,  when  it  is  simply  convoked  to 
register  decrees  prepared  beforehand  by  an  inde- 
pendent authority,  and  submitted,  not  to  its  dis- 
cussion, but  to  its  passive  assent.  Nor  does  it 
make  the  least  difierence  whether  the  compulsion 
applied  be  physical,  as  at  the  Robbers'  Synod  of 
Ephesus,  or  moral,  as  at  many  of  the  medissval 
Councils,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  The  infalli- 
bility of  Councils,  N  on  any  but  the  Ultramontane 
theory,  depends  solely  on  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  which  they  are  supposed  to  represent; 
and  a  Council  which  is  packed,  or  coerced  or 
cajoled  into  acting  as  the  mere  mouthpiece  of  the 
Pope,  does  not  really  represent  the  Church  at  all 
No  (Council  can  be  called  free  which  is  composed 
exclusively  of  bishops  every  one  of  whom  is 
bound  by  the  most  stringent  oath  "to  preserve, 
defend,  increase,  and  promote,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power, '^  not  the  welfare  of  religion  and  the 
C!hurch,  but  "  the  rights,  honors,  privileges,  and 
authority  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  of  our  Lord 
the  Pope,  and  his  successors."  and  "  to  observe, 
and  make  others  observe,  the  decrees,  ordinances, 
reservations,  provisions,  and  mandates  of  the 
Apostolic  Sec."  It  is,  then,  without  any  surprise, 
and  still  less  with  any  inclination  to  charge  him 
with  inconsistency  or  unfaithfulness  to  Ms  pro- 
fessions, that  we  find  -Father  Hyacinthe  proteet- 
ing  by  anticipation  against  a  possible,  not  to  say 
probable,  miscarriage  of  justice  at  "  the  august 
assembly "  summoned  to  meet  at  Bome  on  De- 
cember 8 : — 

But  if  fears  which  I  will  not  share  were  to  be  realized — 
if  the  august  ossemblv  had  no  more  liberty  in  its  delibera- 
tions than  it  already  has  In  Its  preparations ;  in  a  word,  if 
it  were  to  be  deprived  qf  the  eeaential  character  of  an 
CEoumenical  Council^  I  would  cry  aloud  to  God  and  man 
to  claim  another,  really  assembled  in  the  HoW  Spirit,  not 
In  the  spirit  of  party;  really  representing  the  uniTersal 
(3hurch,  not  the  aileuoe  of  some  and  tho  oppraealon  of 
others. 

Meanwhile,  it  must  by  this  time  have  beoome 
clear,  even  to  the  shortsighted  clique  of  resolute 
obscurantists  who  puU  the  wires  at  the  Vatican, 
that  they  cannot  hope  to  carry  matters  their  own 
way  without  a  struggle,  and  that  to  oxtort  from 
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the  Councfl  an  assertion  of  Papal  infallibility  is 
much  more  likely  to  imperil  the  unity  than  to  se- 
cure the  subserviency  of  the  Church.  'A  recent 
preacher  on  the  Council,  at  Archbishop  Manning's 
"Pro-Cathedral"  of  Kensington,  is  reported  to 
have  told  his  hearers  that  for  his  own  part  he 
would  not  remain  another  day  in  the  Catholic 
Church  if  it  did  not  allow  full  scope  for  the 
reasoning  powers.  It  is  very  satisfactory,  of 
course,  to  be  assured  on  such  good  authority  that 
Monalgnor  Capel  finds  fiill  and  free  play  for  his 
intellect  within  the  straitest  limits  of  ifltramon- 
tane  orthodoxy ;  but  we  have  to  set  against  this 
the  fact  that  another  preacher,  of  perhaps  almost 
equal  celebrity,  has  a  very  opposite  experience  to 
record.  Cardinal  Cajetan  said,  in  his  treatise  on 
the  relative  authority  of  Popes  and  Councils,  that 
"  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  bom  handmaid  of  the 
Pope."  The  Court  of  Rome  is,  to  all  appearance, 
determined  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  test- 
ing the  correctness  of  his  description. 

Immediately  after  the  despatch  of  his 
letter  to  the  Superior-General,  Pere 
IlYAcrNTHB  lefl  his  convent,  laid  aside 
his  conventual  garb,  and  is  now  under 
the  discipline  of  the  Church. 

On  the  18lh  of  October  Pere  Hya- 
ciNTHE  arrived  in  America,  whither  he 
has  come  to  study  the  practical  working 
of  liberal  institutions,  and  also  to  seek 
that  quietude  and  Retirement,  in  this 
great  crisis  of  his  life,  which  the  ap- 
proaching political  and  ecclesiastical 
troubles  and  his  own  conspicuous  posi- 
tion would  probably  have  denied  him  in 
France. 

Whether  in  thus  coming  to  what  Car- 
lyle  calls  "  a  nation  of  thirty  million 
bores  "  he  has  found  or  is  likely  to  find 
the  retirement  which  he  seeks,  we  leave 
to  the  judgment  of  our  readers,  who  are 
doubtless  familiar  with  the  vulgar  and 
impertinent  attempts  made  by  the  Press 
generally,  and  certain  Protestant  minis- 
ters, to  entrap  the  Father  into  "  defining 
his  position"  and  accepting  attentions 
which  would  still  farther  compromise 
him  with  his  Church  and  Order.  It  is 
natural  enough  thatj  knowing  the  vast 
and  momentous  influence  of  the  issues  at 
stake,  we  should  wish  to  know  something 
of  the  attitude,  intentions,  and  purposes 
of  the  great  preacher,  and  it  is  also  natu- 
ral enough  on  a  superficial  view  to  wish 
him  to  identify  himself  with  Protestan- 
tism, and  thus  record  his  conviction  that 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  remain  in  the 
Romish  Church  without  sacrificing  the 
"  dignity  of  his  person  and  his  ministry." 


But  we  think  that  reflection  and  a 
study  of  similar  events  in  the  past  will 
convince  us  that  this  view  is  superficial 
and  implies  a  fatal  mistake. 

For  ourself,  we  most  earnestly  hope 
that  Pebb  Hyacinths  may  find  it  com- 
patible with  the  "royal  liberty  of  a 
Christian  "  to  remain  inside  the  Church 
of  Rome,  where  alone,  as  leader  of  the 
liberal  elements  which  secular  influence 
ha3  raised  up  within  the  Church,  he  can 
become  dangerous  to  the  Papacy  and  to 
the  fatal  schemes  in  which  the  disciples 
of  Loyola  are  gradually  enmeshing  Rom- 
ish Christendom.  It  should  never  be  for- 
gotten, in  looking  upon  this  question,  that 
Pere  Hyacinthe,  as  the  ^reat  Liberal 
preacher  of  £urope,  addressmg  audiences 
of  ten  thousand  people  from  the  pulpit 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  yet  standing  within 
the  "  awful  circle "  of  the  Church,  and 
Pi:RE  Hyacinthe  on  exhibition  as  a  rene- 
gade priest,  are  very  difierent — different 
as  the  power  which  belongs  to  a  leading 
member  of  a  hierarchy  believed  in  as  in- 
fallible, and  the  fleeting  influence  of  a 
vulgar  notoriety.  Inside  the  Church  his 
influence  is  great  and  may  become  illimi- 
table ;  outside,  be  is  weaker  than  the  least 
of  our  Protestant  clergymen  who  dispose 
of  the  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  the  Councils, 
and  the  Jesuits  in  a  Sunday  evening  ser- 
mon. And  the  Jesuits  know  this  better 
even  than  we  can  know  it.  Their  policy 
has  always  been  to  force  the  Liberals  into 
taking  the  fatal  step  which  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Catholics  is  a  deliberate  defiance  of 
God  himself;  and  the  Protestants,  in  en- 
deavoring to  entrap  Pebb  Hyacinthe 
into  an  equivocal  attitude,  are  assisting 
the  Jesuits  to  remove  one  of  the  few 
powerful  obstacles  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  universal  empireof  their  Cult. 
The  noble  and  unfortunate  Lamennais> 
than  whom  a  purer  and  more  gifted  man 
never  cave  dignity  to  the  priesthood,, 
was  driven  into  absolute  infidelity  (and 
it  should  be  rememberedthat  logical  and 
cultured  minds  like  PiiEE  Hyacxnthe's 
seldom  stop  at  Protestantism^,  and  now 
only  serves  to  point  the  logic  of  those 
who  would  warn  their  followers  against 
the  danger  of  questioning  the  author- 
ity of  "the  Holy  Roman  Catholic 
Church." 
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The  age  is  great  1  let  whosoe'er 

That  wills  its  majesty  attaint ! 
We  cannot,  who  its  movement  share, 
Give  judgment  passionless  and  fair. 

We  look  for  martyr  and  for  saint 
To  times  behind  us — and  our  eye, 
Too  near  the  present,  can  but  spy 

At  boys  who  dress  and  girls  who  paint  I 

Thus  they  of  Egypt  doubtless  did, 
In  eariy  times — at  History's  birth. 

They  saw  the  sweating  crowds  that  hid 
The  slowly-rising  pyramid — 
That  now  is  wonder  to  the  earth  I 

They  thought  not  of  the  pile  at  all ; 

This  workman's  sloth — that  bungler's  fall 
Aroused  their  satire  or  their  mirth. 

The  work  that  seems  so  grand  to  us. 

Whom  Science  and  her  marvels  pall, 
Was  too  familiar  to  discuss — 
They  talked  of  little  things ;  for  thus, 
The  small  forever  please  the  small. 
Ay,  when  the  work  was  done,  the  throng 
Thought  more  of  dancing,  feast,  and  song 
Than  that  which  towered  above  them  all. 

So  ages  will  anon  succeed, 

More  great,  perchance,  than  this  of  ours. 
And — though  we  did  but  sow  the  seed 
Of  nobler  things — will  say,  "  Indeed 

It  was  an  age  of  wondrous  pow'rs  I  " 
It  will  be  well  they  shall  not  know 
That  while  the  oaks  among  us  grow 

We,  at  their  roots,  pluck  weeds  and  flow'rs. 

Oh,  for  a  man  whose  words  should  strike 
A  silence  through  these  petty  jars — 

Should  prove  our  babble  is  but  like 

Tlie  nightly  howl  of  mongrel  tjke 
Who  scolds  the  silence  of  the  stars : 

A  noise  incessant,  meaningless, 

Impugning  still  the  nobleness 
Its  clamor  magnifies — ^not  mars  I 

Gaze  onward,  then,  and  trust  the  age  I 

Uplift  clear  eyes  to  heaven's  cope ; 
And  be  contented  to  engage, 
As  guides  throughout  your  pilgrimage, 

The  sweet  companions,  Faith  and  Hope. 
Let  Folly's  pioneers-in-chief — 
Cheap  Satire,  sneering  Unbelief- 
Delight  to  grovel  and  to  grope  I 

Look  up  I  and  see  how  grandly  looms 

Above  us  what  the  age  has  done ; 
And  then  discuss  the  drawing-rooms, 
The  city  marts,  the  talk  of  grooms. 

That  fade  like  mists  before  the  sun  I 
Discuss  such  topics,  if  you  can — 
Leave  those  to  mark  the  March  of  Man, 
Who  follow,  when  our  course  is  run. 

Lo  I  in  our  midst  a  giant  stands, 
Who  builds  his  monument  complete. 


He  strides  e'en  now  from  lands  to  lands — 
He  moulds  the  nations  in  his  hands  I — 

And  yet  must  History  repeat 
That  you  were  finding  petty  flaws, 
And  quarrels  with  dead  leaves  and  straws 

Among  the  dust  beneath  his  feet  ? 

St.  Pauts. 


BELOW  THE  HEIGHTS. 

I  SAT  at  Berne,  and  watched  the  chain 

Of  icy  peaks  and  passes, 
That  towered  like  gods  above  the  plain, 

In  stern  majestic  masses ; 

I  waited  till  the  evening  light 

Upon  their  heads  descended ; 
They  caught  it  on  their  glittering  height^ 

And  held  it  there  suspended : 

I  saw  the  red  spread  o'er  the  white, 

Just  like  a  maiden's  blushing, 
Till  all  were  bathed  in  rosy  light, 

That  seemed  from  heaven  rushing : 

The  dead  white  snow  was  full  of  life. 

As  if  some  huge  Pygmalion 
Had  sought  to  find  himself  a  wife, 

In  stones  that  saw  Deucalion. 

Too  soon  the  light  began  to  wane, 
Though  lingering  soft  and  tender, 

And  the  snow-giants  sank  again 
Into  their  calm,  dead  splendor. 

And,  as  I  watched  the  last  faint  glow, 

I  turned  as  pale  as  they  did, 
And  sighed  to  think  that  on  the  snow 

The  rose  so  quickly  faded. 

W.  R  Pollock. 


OCTOBER  THOUGHTS. 


L 


Still  falls  the  leaf,  on  golden  sheaf 
The  harvest  suns  no  longer  shine ; 
In  ruddier  brown  their  beams  go  down, 
Aud  ruddier  tinge  the  far  sea-line ; 
And  each  fair  fading  of  the  day  shows  plainer  yet 
the  year's  decay. 


IL 


Soon  from  the  West,  in  angrier  quest. 

The  chariots  of  the  wind  shall  sweep ; 
Soon,  down  the  shore,  with  hoarser  roar, 
Shall  sound  the  trumpets  of  the  deep, 
Till  autumn's  vesture  disappear,  and  the   dark 
storm-cloud's  path  be  clear. 
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III. 


Then,  while  her  eyes  to  leaden  skies 

The  patieut  earth  no  more  may  raise, 
E'on  tempests'  power  in  that  drear  hour 
Shakes  not  her  hope  in  gladder  days : 
She  deems  that  spring  will  come  anew  and  deck 
her  in  fresh  robes  of  dew. 


IV. 


So,  o^er  oar  soul  when  thick  clouds  roll, 

And  youth's  bright  pageants  sink  in  shade ; 
"When,  pressed  with  care,  we  woo  despair, 
As  dreams  we  closest  clung  to  fade — 
Let  some  such  gracious  thought  of  spring  rise  hope- 
ful to  our  imaging. 

O.  w.  M.  o. 


TWO  IPS. 

BY  ELIZABETH    STUART  PHELPS. 

If  it  might  only  be 

That  in  the  singing  sea, 

The  living,  lighted  sea, 
There  were  a  place  for  you  to  creep 
Away  within  the  tinted  weeds,  and  sleep, 

A  cradled,  curtained  place  for  you 

To  take  the  happy  rest  for  two  I 

And  then  if  it  might  be 

Appointed  unto  me 

(God  knows  how  sweet  to  me!) 
To  plunge  into  the  sharp  surprise 
Of  burning  battles'  blood  and  dust  and  cries, 

And  face  the  hottest  fire  for  you. 

And  fight  the  deadly  fight  for  two  I 

Atlantic  Almanac  for  1870. 


ODE  TO  TUB  DAY. 

AvD  thou  art  gone,  oh  Bay  I 

Thy  long  pale  shadow  lies  upon  my  heart. 
Until  it  swells  with  solemn  stern  reflection. 
What  art  thou,  Day  ?  I  scarce  can  call  thee  Day, 
Whose  sound  imports  a  slow,  awaiting  Master, 
Granting  full  leisure  for  our  i^everal  tasks. 
Rather  art  thou  a  bird,  whose  rapid  flight 

And  plumage  without  equal. 
Stamps  thee  as  Heaven's  especial  courier, 

With  message  sent  to  mortals ! 
Or  I  could  fancy  thee  a  waking  dream. 
Wherein  I  see  a  godlike  form, 
Stepping  from  the  pavilion  of  his  slumber 
Clothed  in  celestial  light,  mounting  his  car  tri- 
umphal. 
Holding  Life's  reins,  and  its  regalia,  with  defiant 

air. 
Coursing  his  panting  steeds  around  the  Earth, 
Till,  wearied,  worn,  exhausted. 
They  rest  beneath  the  welcome  roof  of  Night. 

To-morrow  aa  this  morn,  thou  wilt  awake  the 

world, 
Wilt  ring  thy  loud  alarum,  and  again 

Wilt  '*  hold  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear ; '' 
And  we  again  shall  yield  thee  full  accredit, 
That  when  our  hand-toil  and  heart-worry  cease, 
Respite,  and  ease,  and  comfort  will  succeed. 
Delusion  vain  I  to  which  for  many  a  year 
Have  I,  and  hundreds  other  else  been  victim. 
To  those  with  duties  multiplied,  recurring  ever. 
Night  comes  before  its  time,  leaving,  as  this  one 
does, 

Only  vain  sad  regrets. 
We  find  the  sunlight  of  existence  past. 
The  elixir  of  hope,  that  once  did  gild 
Our  distant  future,  gone,  forever  gone. 
Nor  enough  future  left  to  do 
That  purposed  to  be  done. 
While  yet  remained  this  essence  volatile. 
This  visionary,  fleeting  form  yclept  Day  !  I 

HByBiETTB  Caroline  Pumfbey. 


PRIMROSE  TIME. 


BY  WILLIAM  DAVIES. 


This  world  was  formed  for  maid  and  man, 

So  each  must  find  a  fellow ; 
It  hath  been  so  since  the  world  began, 

And  marigolds  were  yellow. 

For  she  who  wastes  her  summer  prime. 

And  coldly  doth  eschew  it, 
Shall  in  the  Winter  of  her  time 

With  vain  repentance  rue  it. 

Then,  pri'thee,  say  not  Nay,  but  Yea, 
Whilst  primroses  are  blooming; 

For  Spring-time  will  not  always  slay 
The  Winter  that  is  coming. 


DESOLATE. 

I  STRAIN  my  worn-out  sight  across  the  sea, 

I  hear  the  wan  waves  sobbing  on  the  strand. 

My  eyes  grow  weary  of  the  sea  and  land. 

Of  the  wide  deep  and  the  forsaken  lea : 

Ah  I  Love,  return — ah !  Love,  ceme  back  to  me 

As  well  these  ebbing  waves  I  might  command 

To  turn  and  kiss  the  moist  deserted  sand  1 

The  joy  that  was  is  not,  and  cannot  be. 

The  salt  shore,   furrowed  by  the  foam,  smells 

sweet. 
Oh  I  blest  for  me  if  it  were  now  my  lot 
To  make  this  shore  my  rest,  and  hear  all  strife 
Die  out  like  yon  tide's  faint,  receding  beat : 
If  he  forgot  so  easily  in  life, 
1  may  in  death  forget  that  he  forgot. 

Comhill. 


'I 


LINES. 


Upon  a  day,  no  matter,  here  or  there. 

Sweet  Philomel  was  singing,  and  the  air 

Was  heavy  with  the  breath  of  roses  everywhere. 
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I  sat  and  sang,  aa  bees  will  hum  in  June 
For  humroing*8  sake — vague  preludes  to  no  tune. 
Songs  without  words,  that  yet  come  to  an  end  too 
soon, 

Unknowing  care  or  joy,  or  love  or  pain — 
Pain  that  is  blessing,  or  love  that  is  vain ; 
And  asking  but  to  rest,  and  hear  the  bird  again. 

Behind  the  copse  the  sun  had  died  in  fire, 
When  the  last  wail   came— faint,   but  swelling 

higher — 
As  of  a  soul  o'eroome  with  passionate  desire. 

So  listening,  aloud,  all  heedlessly, 

I  said,  **  0  bird,  teach  half  thy  pain  to  me ; 

Thou  shouldst  not  bear  alone  so  great  a  misery." 

And  when  I  turned,  my  prelude  had  an  air. 

My  song  fouhd  words,  my  careless  heart  found 

care ; 
And,  ah  1  it  was  too  late  to  pray  another  prayer. 

Alice  Horton. 


SONNETS. 
I. 

I  WALKED  among  the  solemn  woods  to-day — 
The  pines,  whose  sigh,  so  like  a  human  hearts, 
With  one  long,  lingering  monotone  departs, 

A  mournful  minor  wailing  far  away — 

And  stem  foreboding  phantasies  held  sway 
O'er  all  my  being  :  something  undefined, 
In  that  weird,  grieving,  melancholy  wind, 

Those  ghost-like  trees,  and  the  cold,  shuddering 
play 

Of  their  drooped  leaves  funereal,  told  of  death — 
Death  and  Decay,  that  know  .no  after  bloom. 

No  marvellous  Resurrection's  morning  glow. 

No  second  birth  of  rapt  celestial  breath, 
Btit  dust,  and  rain,  and  the  desolate  tomb. 


Round  which,  sweet  Faith  1 
shall  blow. 

11. 


no  flowers  of  thine 


But  while  this  morbid  fancy  on  my  soul 

Pressed  with  dull  weight,  along  the  forest  verge 

Remote  I  heard  a  murmur  like  the  surge 
Of  gentle  waters — a  soft,  musical  roll 
Of  fairy  thunder,  such  as  that  which  swells 

Up  the  Fair  Southland  coast  when  days  are 
calm. 

A  blissful  voice  it  was,  a  wind  of  balm, 
Wave-bom,  and  brightening  all  the  shadowy  dells; 
Oh  how  it  thrilled  my  spirit  I  how  it  spake 

In  homelike  yet  majestic  harmony 
Of  that  lone  shore  whereon  the  billows  break 

Melodious  o'er  mine  o.wQ  beloved  sea  i — 
Of  joy  and  childhood's  hope,  whose  splendors  take 

A  strange,  fresh  radiance  from  Infinity. 

Paul  H.  Hatnb. 

Lippincotts  Magcuine. 


THE  FIRST  AND  LAST  KISS. 

Thy  lips  are  quiet  and  thine  eyes  are  still. 
Cold,  colorless,  and  sad  thy  placid  face, 
Tliy  form  has  only  now  the  statue*s  grace ; 
My  words  wake  not  thy  voice,  nor  can  they  fill 
Thine  eyes  with  light     Before  fate's  mighty  will 
Our  wills  must  bow  ;  yet  for  a  little  space 
I  sit  with  thee  and  Death  in  this  lone  place, 
And  hold  thy  hands  that  are  so  white  and  dull. 
I  always  lov'd  thee,  which  thou  didst  not  know. 
Though  well  he  knew  whose  wedded  love  thou 

wert; 
Now  thou  art  dead  I  may  raise  up  the  fold 
That  hides  thy  face,  and,  by  thee  bending  low. 
For  the  first  time  and  last  before  we  part, 
Kiss  the  curv'd  lips — calm,  beautiful,  and  cold. 

Philip  Bourkb  Marstott. 
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Essays  on  Political  Economy.     By  the  late  M. 

Frederick  Bastiat.     Chicago:    The  Weetem 

News  Company, 

Mr.  Horace  White,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
one  of  the  ablest  journalists  in  the  West,  believ- 
ing "that  the  time  has  now  come  when  the  people, 
relieved  from  the  absorbing  anxieties  of  the  war, 
and  the  subsequent  strife  on  reconstruction,  are 
prepared  to  give  a  more  earnest  and  thoughtful 
attention  to  economical  questions  than  was  pos- 
sible during  the  previous  ten  years,"  has  prepared 
these  selections  from  the  works  of  the  great 
French  economist,  M.  Bastiat.  Mr.  White  also 
considers  it  incontestable  that  ''we  have  retro- 
graded in  economical  science  during  this  period, 
while  making  great  strides  in  moral  and  political 
advancement  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  fVeedmen ;"  and  in  a  very 
modest  but  very  able  essay  prefixed  to  the  volume 


as  ft  preface,  ho  traces  briefly  the  method  by  which 
the  manufacturers,  taking  advantage  of  the  entire 
absorption  of  the  people  during  the  war  in  mili- 
tary and  financial  questions,  gradually  but  effect- 
ually pressed  their  claims,  until  to-day  we  see  the 
United  States  the  only  highly  dvilized  nation 
committed  absolutely  to  the  doctrines  of  the  pro- 
tective system. 

We  suppose  there  are  few  of  us  who  will  not 
agree  with  Mr.  White  that  the  time  for  the  final 
settlement  of  our  economical  policy  has  come-^ 
that  it  has  come  whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  for 
the  contest  is  already  commenced ;  and  fewer  still 
who  win  not  agree  with  him  that  the  principles 
of  free-trade  cannot  be  expounded  to  the  people 
by  a  more  luminous  and  attractive  writer  than 
Bastiat  Those  who  wish  to  study  political 
economy  in  its  philosophical  aspects,  and  in  its 
relations  to  the  other  social  sdenoes,  must  go  to 
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^U,  Bentham,  and  Prof.  Perry ;  but,  as  M.  Bastiat  books  by  French  authors,  for  the  most  part  on 
points  out,  there  are  two  ways  of  accompHshiug  popular  science,  that  lias  met  with  such  extra- 
a  work  of  this  kind — constructing  truth,  which  is  ordinary  success  in  France,  and  also  in  England,  as 
complex  and  difficult;  and  exposing  error,  which  to  attract  the  attention  of  several  of  our  own  pub- 
is simple  and  intelligible.  He  has  chosen  the  lat-  Ushers ;  and  now,  in  addition  to  the  dozen  or  more 
ter,  and  his  work  is  philosophical  and  constructive  volumes  announced  by  Scribner  &  Co.,  we  may 
only  in  this,  that  In  pointing  out  sophisms  he,  of  expect  a  series  from  Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co.  To 
course,  proves  the  contrary,  and  the  free-trade  the  general  merit  of  the  volumes  issued  so  far,  we 
theory  is  in  itself  so  simple  as  scarcely  to  need  have  before  borne  testimony.  They  are  reliable, 
a  formula.  concise,  and  lucid  in  treatment,  unobjection> 
In  presenting  these  selections,  the  compiler  has  able  in  their  theoretical  aspects,  and  almost  cor- 
g^vcn  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  volume  to  tain  to  awaken  in  children,  as  well  as  adults,  an 
the  two  series  of  the  "Sophisms  of  Protection;"  interest  in  scientific  subjects — a  result  so  desir- 
tho  only  other  papers  being  a  brief  essay  on  able  in  itself  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
*' Spoliation  and  Law,"  and  another  on  "Capital  urgent  demand  at  present  made  upon  our  educa- 
and  Interest"     ITie  "  Sophisms  of  Protection  "  tional  machinery. 

are,  of  course,  the  most  important  to  the  average  "  Arms  and  Armor  "  is  a  sketch  of  the  pro- 
reader,  and  we  may  say,  that  there  is  no  work  gress  which  the  members  of  the  human  race  have 
in  existence  which  gives  in  a  similar  compass  so  made  in  inventing  instruments  to  kill  each  other 
luminous  an  exposition,  not  only  of  the  principles  and  to  protect  themselves  from  being  killed,  from 
of  firee-trade,  but  of  the  protective  system  itself,  the  dawn  of  history  up  to  the  time  of  the  Chasse- 
M.  Bastiat  wields  a  keen  and  trenchant  blade,  and  pot  and  Needle-gun.  Of  course,  to  compress  such 
it  is  none  the  less  effective  as  a  weapon  from  being  a  work  into  the  limits  of  a  small  volume,  the 
easily  seen,  and  from  glittering  with  wit  and  treatment  must  necessarily  be  brief,  and  only  the 
humor  and  piquant  illustration.  As  the  Nation  broader  outlines  could  be  indicated ;  but  the  selec- 
says,  the  discussion  as  conducted  by  Bastiat  is  tion,  rejection,  and  grouping  has  been  done  ju- 
"  not  a  combat,  but  slaughter,"  and  will  be  doubly  diciously,  and  M.  Lacorabe's  book  contains  all  that 
attractive  to  those  who  like  to  see  a  campaign  is  reaUy  important  to  the  average  unprofessional 
made  "short,  sharp,  and  decisive."  Moreover,  reader.  In  the  parts  in  which  the  work  was 
anyone  can  understand  it  who  can  be  made  to  weakest  it  has  been  strengthened  with  "Notes  "by 
comprehend  that  it  is  best  to  keep  out  of  tho  Charles  Boutell,  the  English  translator  (most  of 
water  if  we  wish  to  avoid  getting  wet  which  are  good,  but  some  of  which  are  offensively 
And  yet  we  fear  that  language  like  the  above  pert  and  "  patriotic  "),  who  also  adds  a  valuable 
will  give  a  false  conception  of,  or  at  least  fail  to  chapter  on  "Arms  and  Armor  in  England." 
do  justice  to,  the  exquisite  polish,  finish,  and  One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  is  that 
temper,  the  gayety  (so  to  speak)  of  M.  Bastiat's  which  treats  of  the  peculiar  weapons  of  sav- 
style.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  best  age  races,  such  as  the  wummera  and  boomerang 
French  vavdevtUes  will  have  it  before  them  at  of  the  Australians,  and  the  boia  of  the  South 
once ;  but  there  is  nothing  sufficiently  typical  in  Americans.  Much  curious  information  is  also 
our  own  language  to  which  we  can  compare  it.  accumulated  concerning  the  weapons  and  defen- 
If  his  weapon  ^^  slaughters,'^  it  reminds  us  rather  give  armor  ofthe  great  nations  of  antiquity, — those 
of  the  skill  and  science  of  the  surgeon  than  of  the  with  which  the  Assyrians,  and  later,  the  Modes 
riot  and  coarseness  of  battle,  and  there  is  almost  and  Persians,  founded  their  empires,  and  with 
none  of  the  heat  and  argumenium  ad  Jiominem  which  Alexander  conquered  Asia, 
which  too  often  pertaiu  to  controversy.  The  illustrations  to  "  Arms  and  Armor  "  are 
This  volume  contains  much  more  of  M.  Bastiat's  singularly  full,  and  are  the  best  specimens  of 
writings  than  have  hitherto  been  translated  into  wood-engraving  we  have  ever  seen.  Such  pic- 
English,  and  if  we  could  see  several  million  copies  tores  really  dignify  the  art  of  illustration.  As  we 
of  it  put  into  the  hands  of  our  agriculturists,  we  look  over  these  fearful  "bills,"  "pecks,"  "  pila," 
should  have  little  fear  of  the  economical  and  po-  "Fauchards,"  and  "partisans,"  with  which  our 
litical  future  of  the  nation.  We  say  "  political "  ancestors  used  to  tear  each  other,  we  are  more 
advisedly,  for  M.  Bastiat  is  a  broad  and  thoughtful  than  ever  thankful  that  we  live  in  an  age  when,  if 
Liberal  in  his  political  opinions,  holding  with  Her-  ^^  must  fight,  we  can  at  least  be  shot  decently 
bert  Spencer  that  the  necessity  for  government  is  Qt  the  distance  of  a  milo  or  so,  without  having  the 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  progress  of  the  people.  It  niurderous  weapon  come  too  close  to  our  anatomy, 
will  add  not  a  little  to  the  interest  of  the  work  'jhe  mutilation  among  the  unprotected  foot-sol- 
among  readers  in  this  country  to  see  such  repub-  ^i^rs  in  ancient  battles  must  have  been  horrible 
lican  ideas  openly  advocated  by  a  Frenchman  and  to  contemplate,  as  it  is  even  to  imagine, 
member  of  the  National  Assembly,  who  died  be-  j^  addition  to  "  Arms  and  Armor,"  Messrs. 
fore  the  present  century  had  entered  upon  its  Appleton  &  Co.  have  issued  "  Meteors,  Aerolites, 
second  half.  Storms,  and  Atmospheric  Phenomena ;  from  the 

French  of  Gurcher  and  Margoll6,  by  Wm.  Lach- 

Arms  and  Armor  in  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  land,"  the  character  of  which  is  sufficiently  indi- 

Ages.    From  the  French  of  M.  Laoombb.    By  cated  in  the  title.    It  contains  many  curious  facts 

Chahles    Boutbll,    M.A.      New  York  :     JJ.  which  are  gradually  forming  the  basis  for  the 

Appleton  &  Co.  science  of  isothermy,  and  furnishes  also  the  latest 

We  have  already  had  occasion  more  than  once  and  most  authoritative  interpretations  which  have 

to  notice  the  "  Library  of  Wonders,"  which  is  been  put  upon  them  by  scientific  men.    The  style 

destined  to  supply  a  peculiar  deficiency  in  our  is  easy  and  intellipble,  and  there  is  no  attempt  at 

ordinary  educational  influences.    It  is  a  series  of  technical  treatment      The  illustrations  of  this 
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volume  also,  though  diflTerent  in  character  from 
those  of  "Arms  and  Armor,"  are  excellent  of 
their  kind. 

Too  Bright  to  Last.    A  Novel.     Boston:  Fields^ 

Osgood  <fc  Co. 

Thb  instinctive  suspicion,  generated  by  long 
and  melancholy  experience,  with  which  we  are  apt 
to  regard  paper-covered  fiction,  we  own  was  com- 
pletely disarmed  by  seeing  the  endorsement  of 
Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  upon  a  novel,  apparently  the 
first  work  of  an  anonymous  author,  and  which 
they  are  careful  to  assure  us  is  issued  from  "  ad- 
vance sheets." 

Taken  thus  at  a  disadvantage,  we  were  seduced 
into  wasting  an  evening  over  "Too  Bright  to 
Last,"  and  we  confess  to  a  grudge  against  the 
publishers  for  trading  upon  public  confidence  in  a 
well-earned  reputation.  A  more  thoroughly  and 
hopelessly  poor  novel — one  for  the  writing  and 
publishing  of  which  there  is  less  reason  or  ex- 
cuse—it has  never  been  our  misfortune  to  read 
Years  ago,  like  most  American  youth,  we  de- 
voured the  "  works"  of  Mrs.  Hentz,  Mrs.  Holmes, 
Mrs.  Southwortli,  and  that  ilk,  and  in  our  critical 
capacity  have  toiled  through  much  of  modem  sen- 
sational ^ction ;  and  after  the  bewildering  surfeit 
we  are  probably  as  ready  as  any  one  to  welcome 
oven  a  mild  attempt  to  return  to  the  simplicity  of 
nature ;  still  these,  however  tiresome  in  many  re- 
spects, cannot  be  said  to  fail  for  want  of  color  and 
a  certain  kind  of  unhealthy  interest;  but  why 
such  a  book  as  "  Too  Bright  to  Last "  should  be 
written,  and  how,  being  written,  it  could  find  any 
one  willing  to  oficr  it  to  the  public  in  these  days, 
when  there  is  certainly  no  lack  of  tolerably  clever 
aspirants  to  authorship,  is  one  of  those  paradoxi- 
cal problems  with  which  pubUshers  are  so  fond  of 
occasionally  confounding  the  critics. 

The  plot  of  the  story,  if  anything  so  threadbare 
from  long  use  can  be  called  a  plot,  is  briefly  this : 
A  "  city -raised,"  delicate,  and  decidedly  insipid 
young  girl  of  nineteen,  during  a  visit  to  the  coun- 
try, falls  in  love  with  a  Welsh  farmer  of  thirty- 
five  and  promises  to  marry  him,  much  to  the 
horror  of  an  ambitious  and  scheming  Belgravian 
mother,  who  refuses  her  consent,  and  compels  the 
young  lady  to  wait  two  years  until  she  is  of  age, 
which  two  years  are  spent  upon  the  Continent. 
Returning  after  the  time  has  expired,  she  marries 
the  Welsh  farmer,  lives  with  him  an  indefinite 
time,  say  six  months,  at  his  little  farm-house, 
when,  feeling  unwell,  she  returns  to  her  mother^s 
house  in  London,  where  one  evening  she  appears 
at  a  party  in  a  "magnificent  black  velvet,"  is 
taken  sick  at  the  supper-table,  retires  to  the  back 
parlor,  and  her  husband,  by  a  wonderful  coinci- 
dence, appearing  at  the  opportune  moment,  dies 
in  his  arms,  giving  expression  to  the  usual  emi- 
nently proper  sentiments.  Just  at  this  juncture 
the  party  from  the  supper-room  (who  have 
hitherto,  it  seems,  left  the  dying  woman  entirely 
alone)  come  in.  and  the  book  closes  with  the  fol- 
lowing tableaux:  *'  Edith,  paralyzed  with  terror, 
sunk  (sic)  helpless  on  the  sofa ;  the  rest  of  the 
women  were,  as  might  be  expected,  in  dlfierent 
stages  of  imbecility ; — the  men,  equally  absurd, 
swearing,  and  calling  savagely  for  help."  Mark 
that  last  realistic  touch.  Men  "  swearing  "  (after 
the  manner  of  gentlemen  under  the  circumstances) 


in  the  presence  of  the  dead,  and  the  author  (in 
fine  sympathy  with  the  occasion)  pronouncing  it 
''absurd!" 

But  this  framework,  commonplace  as  it  is, 
can  convey  no  idea  of  the  indescribable  meagre- 
ness  of  the  details,  the  utter  poverty  of  in- 
ventiveness and  incapacity  of  adapting  even 
the  stereotyped  materials,  and  the  supernatural 
dulness  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  Any  plot, 
however  good,  can  be  presented  in  a  ridicu- 
lous light,  and  many  of  our  best  novels  are  en- 
tirely independent  of  plot;  but,  to  compensato 
for  it,  there  must  be  vivid  characterization,  a 
taste  for  the  picturesque,  and,  at  least,  a  degree  of 
orij^nality  and  invention  in  the  incidents.  "  Too 
Bright  to  Last "  is  not  less  hopelessly  deficient  in 
all  these  requisites  than  in  plot.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  Wales,  and  as  the. field  is  new,  much  might 
have  been  made  of  the  wild  and  rugged  grandeur 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  extremely  individual 
and  lawless  character  of  the  Welsh  peasantry, 
amounting  almost  to  barbarism,  of  which  wo 
get  a  glimpse  in  Forster's  Life  of  Landor. 
But  as  far  as  local  coloring  or  local  character 
is  concerned,  the  action  of  the  book  might 
have  been  laid  in  the  mountains  of  the  Moon. 
The  authoress  (for  the  writer  is  a  lady,  and  a  very 
young  one  too,  or  else  the  book  is  what  we  are 
half  inclined  to  pronounce  it,  "  a  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms  "),  seems  to  think  that  all  that  is 
necessary  to  bring  Wales  and  the  Welsh  before 
our  eyes  is  to  give  the  usual  superfluity  of  con- 
sonants to  the  proper  names.  "  Vronllwydd  "  is 
the  only  word  in  the  book  which  bears  even  the 
resemblance  of  local  significance. 

Of  characterization  there  is  none.  If  anything 
more  than  personified  sentiments  and  abstractions 
ever  existed  in  the  author's  brain,  their  shadows 
only  have  found  their  way  into  these  pages,  and 
the  attempt  to  recall  them  as  we  write  is  like 
chasing  the  phantoms  of  a  vision.  Simon  Vane, 
Georgie,  mother,  sister,  uncle,  lover,  servant — all 
the  puppets  to  whom  the  different  parts  of  the 
little  story  were  assigned,  "  are  such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of,"  and  have  about  as  much 
personal  and  individual  life  as  the  figures  of  a  sum 
in  Long  Division.  If  criticism  upon  the  motives 
and  probabilities  of  human  actions  were  not  wasted 
on  a  book  like  this,  we  might  take  exception  to 
what  is  the  very  key-note  of  the  story — the  love 
of  the  shallow,  pretty  young  London  girl  for  the 
hard,  uncouth,  and  prosaic  farmer.  That  he 
shoidd  love  her  is  credible  enough,  our  rustic 
swains  being  usually  prepared  to  love  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  woman  that  dresses  well,  is  war- 
ranted "  fVom  the  city,"  and  is  willing  to  smile 
upon  them.  But  between  the  two  characters,  as 
the  author  endeavored  to  sketch  them,  there  was 
and  could  be  no  point  of  contact.  True,  he  is 
represented  as  "  having  read,  oh  I  so  much,"  and 
saying  "  the  quaintest  and  most  learned  things  "  . 
(though  for  this  we  have  to  take  the  author's 
word,  there  being  no  indication  of  it  in  his  con- 
versations), by  way  of  distinguishing  him  from 
ordinary  farmers ;  but  even  if  this  were  so,  it 
would  be  no  recommendation  to  the  affections  of 
such  a  girl  as  the  author  intended  to  depict  iu 
her  heroine. 

If  the  book  were  worth  criticising  in  detail,  we 
might  prove  the  inconsistency  of  nearly  every  iu* 
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cident  in  the  development  of  the  story,  for  the 
author  sets  out  in  the  first  place  with  a  radically 
false  conception  of  the  elements  of  sympathy  be- 
tween diverse  characters;  we  might  point  out 
also  some  dozens  of  the  grossest  grammatical 
errors,  most  of  which  an  ordinarily  well-informed 
proof-reader  might  have  corrected ;  but  we  have 
said  enough  to  justify  the  hope  that  "  Too  Bright 
to  Last "  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  even  the 
author  that  literature  is  not  her  vocation ;  that  it 
is  not  a  question  in  her  case  of  taste,  cultivation, 
and  practice;  but  that  the  old  principle  that  "you 
cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear  "  ap- 
plies to  brain-work  as  to  everything  else  in  the 
domain  of  natural  laws.  If  It  convinces  her  of 
this,  and  deters  her  from  further  attempts  at 
book -making  (and  it  certeinly  cannet  do  less),  it 
will  have  subserved  at  least  one  good  purpose. 

Thackeray's    Miscellanies.       Household    edition. 

Boston  :  Fields^  Osgood  &  Co. 
Catherine.    A  Story.    By  Iket  Solomons,  Esq., 

Jr.   (W.   M.   Thackeray).      Boston:    Fields^ 

Osgood  dh  Go. 

These  "  Miscellanies,"  the  intended  pubhcatioc  of 
which  we  announced  several  months  ago,  supple- 
ment the  HouseholdEdition  of  Thackeray's  novels, 
and  for  the  first  time  enable  the  American  reader 
to  obtain  a  complete  edition  of  the  author's  works. 
They  embrace  everything  which  the  English 
critics  have  traced  to  Mr.  Thackeray's  pen — the 
papers,  stories,  and  sketches  which  he  contributed 
t(»  Punch  and  other  periodicals  before  he  made  his 
great  reputation  on  "  Vanity  Pair,"  as  well  as  his 
later  productions. 

Some  of  Thackeray's  best  writing  will  be  found 
in  these  volumes,  the  very  best  examples  we  have 
of  his  exquisitely  finished  and  incisive  style  (which 
shone  to  advantage  in  an  essay),  and  they  over- 
flow with  the  author's  liberal  humor  and  caustic 
wit,  but  they  also  include  many  hasty,  immature, 
and  extravagant  sketches,  written  under  the  in- 
spiration of  a  transient  impulse,  which  Thackeray 
himself  would  doubtless  prefer  should  remain  in 
the  limbo  of  periodical  literature.  Such  as  these 
had  best  have  been  omitted.  They  have  no  in- 
trinsic value,  and  can  have  little  interest  save  to 
the  critic,  who  feels  a  philosophical  pleasure  in 
studying  the  development  of  genius.  It  is  like 
confronting  a  man,  to  whom  experience  has 
brought  at  least  a  measure  of  wisdom,  with  the 
follies  and  absurdities  of  his  youth.  Dickens  is 
probably  the  only  living  writer  who  would  be 
willing  in  middle  life  to  endorse  his  first  essays  in 
authorship }  but  the  "Sketdies  of  Boz"  are  as 
characteristic  and  individual  as  anything  Dickens 
has  since  produced,  and  form  an  altogether  excep- 
tional case. 

"Catherine:  A  Story,"  which  Messrs.  Fields, 
Osgood  &  Co.  have  rescued  from  an  old  volume 
of  Fraser's  Magazine^  and  published  in  paper 
covers,  is  of  the  class  which  we  have  just  been 
condemning.  It  was  written  many  years  ago,  to 
counteract  the  injurious  influence  of  various  novels 
("  Oliver  Twist "  and  "  Eugene  Aram  "  among  the 
number)  which  made  heroes  of  highwaymen  and 
burglars,  cast  a  false  romance  about  the  lives  of 
low  and  criminal  persons,  and  tended  to  confuse 
the  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong.  The 
author  endeavors  to  present  a  true  picture  of 


what  such  life  really  is,  and  many  good  points  are 
made;  but  he  is  evidently  on  unaccustomed  and 
distasteful  ground;  is  perpetually  entering  a  dis- 
claimer; the  movement  is  slow  anc^  jerky;  and 
the  whole  story  is  utterly  destitute  of  the  taste, 
temperateness,  and  precision  which  cliaracterize 
all  Uiat  is  good  in  Thackeray's  writings. 

Thackeray,  as  he  confesses  in  the  preface  to 
"The  Newcomes,"  felt  little  sympathy  with  low 
life,  and  knew  little  about  \i\  and  before  he  died 
he  would  probably  have  agreed  with  the  rest  of 
us  that  no  one  was  ever  yet  put  upon  better 
-terms  with  crime  by  reading  "  Oliver  Twist." 
"Catherine"  is  ajso  included  in  the  "Miscel- 
lanies." 

Two  Almanacs  for  1810.     The  Atlantic  Almanac. 
Boston:  IHelds,  Osgood  dt  Co.    AjpUton^s  Al- 
manac.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  <h  Co. 
The  Atlantic  Almanac  for  1870  is  of  the  same 
general  character  as  the  two  preceding  issues, 
but  is  even  better  and  more  varied  in  its  hterary 
contents. 

It  contains  one  of  Mr.  Hale's  realistic  ironical- 
narrative  papers — "  The  Modern  Sindbad,  or  Thir- 
ty-one States  in  Thirty  Days  " — which  is  a  very 
excellent  burlesque  upon  the  custom  of  those 
wonderful  EngUshmen  who  rush  through  the 
cities  and  over  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  then  go  home 
to  instruct  the  world,  and  particularly  ourselves, 
concerning  our  government,  habits,  and  customs, 
and  our  moral  and  intellectual  condition ;  a  story 
by  Charles  Dickens,  and  another  by  Thackeray ; 
a  poem  by  Tennyson,  and  also  by  W.  D.  Howella 
and  Miss  Phelps;  and  essays  by  Higginsou, 
Kate  Field,  Mr.  Brewer,  and  others  of  our  best 
writers.  There  is  also  a  specimen  of  William 
CuUen  Bryant's  translation  of  the  Diad,  the  first 
volume  of  which  is  nearly  ready,  which  seems  to 
us  to  give  promise  of  a  smooth,  careful,  realistic, 
but  not  very  forcible  work. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last,  for  more  par- 
ticular mention,  "A  Good  Word  for  Winter,"  by 
James  Russell  Lowell,  to  our  mind  very  much 
the  best  contribution.  Such  delicious  mingling 
of  narrative  and  criticism,  of  genial  humor  and 
graphic  description,  we  get  from  no  other  pen 
but  his,  and  we  confess  that,  in  Mr.  Lowell's 
paper  alone,  we  find  more  than  ample  reason  for 
the  Almanacks  existence. 

Ihe  calendars  and  meteorological  tables  are  of 
course  good  after  their  kind,  but  in  the  Atlantic 
these  are  always  secondary  features.  The  pub- 
lishers have  attempted  what  Mr.  Rusk  in  would 
call  "generalizing  the  English  Annual  and  the 
ordinary  Almanac,"  and  the  Atlautic  is  not  in  its 
essential  features  more  of  an  Almanac  than  a 
number  of  the  Eclbctio  would  be  made  by  tlie 
addition  of  meteorological  tables.  The  illustra- 
tions are  numerous,  but,  as  usual,  not  very  good ; 
the  only  really  excellent  ones  being  the  specimen 
cuts  from  forthcoming  holiday  books.  The  two 
pictures  in  colors  are  simply  atrocious. 

Appletoti^s  Almanac  is  edited  this  year  by  Miss 
Susan  F.  Cooper,  and  makes  its  appearance,  as 
regards  externals,  iU  truly  "  gorgeous  array." 

It  has  rather  more  of  the  special  features  of  an 
Almanac  than  the  Atlantic^  the  literary  contents 
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having  moro  particular  reference  to  the  months 
and  seasons,  and  illustrating  the  varjring  aspects 
of  nature  as  presented  by  the  woods,  birds,  and 
flowers. 

Miss  Cooper's  stjle  of  writing  is  very  temper- 
ate and  simple,  gonerically  different  from  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  in  our  usual  periodical  literature ; 
but  she  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of,  and  a  true 
sympathy  with,  her  subjects,  and  those  who  read 
through  the  Alnianac  once  will  be  glad  to  turn 
to  it  often  as  the  months  marshal  the  changes  of 
the  year.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
appropriate,  and  beautifully  executed;  and  we 
think  that,  in  finish  of  detail  and  general  ap- 
pearance, AppletoTi's  Almanac  is  rather  superior  to 
any  other  annual  we  have. 

The  Court  Circles  of  the  Republic.     By  Mrs.  B.  F. 

Ellet.      Hartford  Pvblishing   Co.^    Hartford, 

Conn. 

Thb  publishers  send  us  advance  sheets  of  this 
work,  which  will  be  issued  immediately  and  sold 
by  subscription.  It  relates  to  "  the  beauties  and 
celebrities  of  the  nation,  illustrating  life  and  so- 
ciety under  eighteen  Presidents,"  and  "  describing 
the  social  features  of  the  successive  administra- 
tions from  Washington  to  Grant."  There  is 
probably  none  other  of  our  writers  who,  from 
social  experience,  familiarity  with  the  subject,  and 
literary  culture,  could  perform  this  work  so  well 
as  the  author  of  "  Queens  of  American  Society;" 
and  life  in  Washington  ft'om  the  time  of  the  first 
President  up  to  the  present  administration  will 
afford  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  all  her 
knowledge  and  talents  in  this  special  field. 

The  book  will  be  a  handsome  octavo  volume, 
and  will  contain  fifteen  steel-engraved  portraits 
of  ladies  who  at  various  times  have  graced  the 
society  of  the  Capital.  One  of  these  is  a  picture 
of  Mrs.  Ellet  herself,  taken,  we  suppose,  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  representing 
a  face  of  such  youthful  simplicity,  intelligence, 
and  sensibility,  as  we  venture  to  say  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  Washington  to-day. 
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The  Open  Polar  Basin  (f ) — This  is  a  subject 
hardly  "  physical,"  and  yet  it  touches  very  closely 
a  question  of  astronomical  physics.  Some  very 
important  observations  have  been  recently  made 
upon  it  by  Captain  Hamilton,  in  a  paper  before 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  The  author 
having  expressed  liis  belief  that  Baffin's  Bay  con- 
sists of  an  agglomeration  of  floes  of  ice  kept  apart 
by  gales  and  tides,  goes  on  to  say  that,  reasoning 
from  analogy,  he  infers  that  the  Polar  basin, 
which  is  of  much  larger  extent  than  BafiQn's  Bay, 
must  consist  of  similar  floes  always  in  motion 
where  there  is  an  outlet,  and  therefore  he  doubts 
the  practicability  of  spring  sledge-travelling  from 
Spitzbergen  towards  the  Pole,  and  advocates  the 
^ith  Sound  route  for  sledge  operations ;  he  also 
believes  the  best  prospect  of  a  ship  making  pro- 
gress is  by  keeping  close  to  the  weather  shore. 
No  arctic  voyager  takes  the  pack  if  he  can  avoid 
it.  His  observations  lead  him  to  the  oondusion — 
1 .  That  there  is  no  practical  proof  of  a  warm  under- 
current into  the  Polar  basin,  or  ameliorated  climate 
caused  by  its  rising  to  the  surface.  2.  That  the 
migration  of  birds  is  no  proof  of  it.  3.  The  season 
at  which  the  open  seas  of  Penny  and  Morton  were 
seen  only  show  that  local  causes  produce  an 
earlier  disruption  of  the  ice  there  than  elsewhere. 
4.  That  the  drifts  of  the  Advance,  Fox,  and  Reso- 
lute were  quite  unconnected  witli  any  movements 
of  the  ice  in  the  Polar  basin,  and  were  owing  en- 
tirely to  local  causes. 

Dr.  TyndalVs  Theory  of  Comets.'-'DT.  Tyndall 
has  given  a  ftiU  account  of  his  views  respecting 
comets.    He  supposes  the  atmosphere  of  a  comet 
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to  extend  to  an  enormous  distance  on  every  side 
of  tlie  head,  and  that  the  interception  of  tlie  solar 
heat-rays  by  the  head  leads  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  actinic  rays  in  the  part  screened  by  the  head. 
Thus  there  results  the  formation  of  the  same  sort 
of  cloud— an  actinic  cloud,  he  calls  it— which  is 
formed  in  Dr.  Tyndall's  well-known  experiments. 
As  the  formation  of  this  cloud-taC  is  not  instan- 
taneous, but  may  proceed  with  any  degree  of 
velocity  (according  to  the  structure  of  the  cometic 
atmosphere),  and  as  the  destruction  of  the  old 
cloud-tails  when  they  oome  into  the  presence  of 
the  solar  heat-rays  may  also  proceed  with  any 
degree  of  velocity,  the  curved  appearance  of 
comets'  tails  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Dr. 
Tyndall's  theory  is  not  without  difficulties,  how- 
ever; and,  as  Mr.  Huggins  has  remarked  of  Bene- 
dict Prev6t*8  somewhat  similar  theory,  it  is  "  ob- 
viously inconsistent  with  the  observed  appear- 
ances and  forms  of  the  tails,  and  especially  with 
the  rays  which  are  frequently  projected  in  a  direc- 
tion different  from  that  of  the  tail,  with  the  absence 
of  tail  immediately  behind  the  head,  and  with  the 
different  degrees  of  brightness  of  the  sides  of  the 
taa" 

Photographs  of  the  Approaching  Transit  of  Verms. 
— ^Wehave  already  mentioned  that  De  la  Rue  advo- 
cates the  application  of  photography  to  the  transits 
of  1874  and  1 882.  Major  Tennant  has  made  several 
important  suggestions  as  to  this  mode  of  utilizmg 
the  transit.    It  wonld  obviously  be  an  Immense 
advantage  if  the  difficulties  of  ordinary  observation 
of  Venus  in  transit  could  be  got  over  by  photo- 
graphic skill    It  may  be  found  that  we  are  to  look 
to  photography  for  the  best  determination  of  the 
fundamental  element  of  astronomy — the  sun's 
distance.    Many  points  of  difficulty  seem  to  be 
mastered  in  theory  by  the  application  of  photo- 
graphy.    We  know  that  Halley's  method  of  uti- 
lizing a  transit  substitutes  a  time-measurement  of 
the  chord  traversed  by  Venus  for  the  determination 
— not  of  the  real  length  of  that  chord — ^but  of  the 
greatest  approach  of  Venus  to  the  sun's  centre. 
And  the  reason  for  the  change  is  obvious.     If  an 
observer  were  sent  out  to  determine  how  near 
Venus  approached  the  sun's  centre,  as  seen  from 
a  northern  or  southern  station,  he  would  be  subject 
to  a  number  of  difficulties.    In  fact,  a  very  slight 
consideration  of  the  subject  shows  that  the  micro- 
metrical  determination  of  the  distance  would  be 
practically  valueless.    But  the  photographer  can 
at  once  secure  a  picture  of  the  sun  with  Venus  on 
his  disk  at  the  moment  of  estimated  nearest  ap- 
proach, besides  several  photographs  taken  (at 
short  intervals)  before  and  after  that  moment,  and 
the  examination  of  these  photographs  afterwards 
by  an  astronomer  in  his  study,  witii  the  simple 
appliances  of  dividers  and  protractors,  will  tell 
everything  that  could  be  learned  from  trustworthy 
micrometrical  measurements,  were  such  meas&re- 
ments  possible. 

Mr.  Uirid^s  Elements  of  the  Transit  of  Venus  in 
1874. — Some  surprise  was  occasioned  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  M.  Puiseux  had  deduced  different 
results  than  Mr.  Hind  from  Leverrier's  tables  of 
the  sun  and  Venus.  Mr.  Hind,  having  little  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  a  re-examination  of  his  own  cal- 
culations by  himself,  placed  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Plummer,  the  assistant  at  Mr.  Bishop's 


observatory,  a  very  able  and  acute  computer.  The 
results  of  Mr.  Plumroer's  calculations  accord  so 
closely  with  those  already  published  by  Mr.  Hind 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  M.  Puiseux  has  fallen 
into  some  error  in  the  conrse  of  his  calculations. 
Mr.  Hind's  elements  for  external  and  internal  con- 
tact at  ingress  differ  only  14  s.  and  27  s.  respec- 
tively from  Mr.  Plummer's  values;  while  the  ele- 
ments for  external  and  internal  contact  at  egress 
differ  only  3  s.  and  1  s.  respectively.  As  Mr.  Hind 
remarks,  "these  differences  for  such  a  pheno- 
menon are  insignificant ;  the  possible  errors  of  any 
predictions  of  the  times  of  contact  must  be  very 
much  larger,"  The  result  is  fortunate  for  those 
astronomers  who  had  taken  Mr.  Hind's  elements 
as  the  foundation  for  inquiries  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  approaching  transits ;  though  very 
little  doubt  was  felt  that  the  difference  between 
Mr.  Hind  and  M.  Puiseux  would  be  settled  as  it 
has  been. 

The  November  Meteors. — There  is  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  display  of  November 
shooting-stars  to  be  looked  for  this  year.  Last 
year,  contrary  to  tlie  expectation  of  astronomers, 
the  shower  was  well  seen  in  England.  It  was 
seen  also  in  the  United  States  and  at  Cape  Town. 
Therefore,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  portion  of 
the  meteoric  system  passed  through  by  the  earth 
last  year  was  very  much  wider  than  the  parts  tra- 
versed in  1 866  and  1 867,  It  seems  likely  that  the 
part  traversed  this  year  will  be  even  wider,  and 
therefore  if  the  weather  is  fine  we  can  scarcely 
fail  to  have  a  shower.  Whether,  however,  the 
shower  will  be  a  very  brilliant  one  is  much  more 
open  to  question.  The  probability  is  that  it  will 
not  be,  as  all  former  experience  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  real  maximum  of  condensation 
was  passed  by  the  earth  in  1 866.  However,  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  great  irregularity  in  the 
structure  of  the  meteor-system,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  at  all  impossible  that  during  the  morning 
of  November  14  there  may  occur  at  intervals 
several  well-marked  showers,  each  lasting  but  a 
short  time.  It  will  be  useless  to  watch  much 
before  midnight  (of  November  18-14), 

A  New  Anmsihetic. — A  new  anaesthetic  has 
been  lately  discovered  by  Dr.  Liebreich,  to  which 
he  has  given  the  name  Chloralhydrat.  It  is 
highly  spoken  of  by  the  faculty,  and  is  said  to  be 
superior  to  chloroform,  producing  a  more  complete 
state  of  unconsciousness,  while  it  neither  induces 
feebleness  nor  leaves  any  bad  effects  behind.  A 
medical  gentleman  has  informed  us  that  he  has 
held  rabbits  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  under 
the  infiuenoe  of  chloralhydrat,  during  a  part  of 
which  time  he  kept  them  suspended  over  the 
back  of  a  chair,  and  as  soon  as  they  wakened  up 
they  displayed  their  usual  activity  and  fed  with 
unimpaired  appetite.  We  have  also  learned  that 
the  newly  discovered  body  has  been  most  success- 
fuUy  applied  as  a  sedative  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insane.  Chloralhydrat  resembles  chloroform  in 
appearance,  but  it  is  not  so  heavy,  and  being 
much  less  volatile  than  that  body,  it  ha?  of  course 
a  feebler  smell.  On  the  tongue  it  has  a  sharp, 
but  not  an  acid  taste,  and  though  it  reminds  one 
of  chloroform,  it  gives  the  sensation  neither  of  the 
warmth  nor  sweetness  of  the  latter  substance. 
Chloralhydrat  is  absorbed,  and  not  inspired,  and 
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in  this  respect  it  difTors  from  all  other  ansesthetics. 
When  liquid  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
this  body,  chloroform  is  precipitated. 

The  Sun  Spots. — ^Tho  sun's  surface  has  continued 
to  be  much  disturbed  during  the  past  three  months. 
It  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether  the  maximum  of 
disturbance  has  been  attained.  Several  of  the 
spots  which  have  recently  appeared  have  been  of 
surprising  dimensions,  and  it  seems  likely  that  for 
several  months  to  come  the  telescopist  will  find 
the  sun  a  mo3t  interesting  object  for  observation. 

Important  Discovery  in  Pictography. — The  im- 
portant problem  of  measuring  distances  and  con- 
structing  plans  and  maps  by  means  of  photography 
has  at  length  been  solved.  Since  the  art  of  pho- 
tography has  been  sufficiently  improved  to  permit 
the  apparatus  to  be  easily  moved  from  place  to 
place,  and  to  produce  pictures  which  are  correct 
in  a  perspective  point  of  view,  the  Berlin  photo- 
grapher, Mr.  Maydenbauer,  has  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  At  length  he  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  Prussian  G-ovemmeut  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  theories,  and  was  commissioned  to 
survey  a  fortification.  The  task  was  beset  with 
innumerable  difficulties,  which  for  the  most  part 
sprang  from  the  defective  nature  of  the  instru- 
ments. In  six  months,  however,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  800  plates,  and  in  doing  so 
had  gained  invaluable  experience,  so  that  he  met 
with  no  great  difficulty  in  completing  a  photo- 
grammetic  instrument  of  such  simplicity  that  a 
workman  quite  unacquainted  with  the  art  was 
able  to  draw  up  a  special  plan  of  a  fortress  on  the 
scale  of  1  to  2,500  after  a  few  short  instructions. 
The  photographic  camera  can  therefore  in  future 
be  employed  for  a  number  of  important  purposes. 

Tobacco  Smoking. — Tobacco-smokers  must  look 
to  their  eyes.  Proofs  are  accumulating  that  blind- 
ness, due  to  slowly  progressive  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerves,  induced  by  smoking,  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. In  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  *'  London 
Hospital  Reports,"  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  has 
narrated  several  cases  of  amaurosis,  the  histories 
of  which  go  far  to  establish  the  fact,  that  in  each 
case  the  blindness  was  brought  on  by  that  rapidly 
increasing  habit ;  and  in  the  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette^  Sept.  4,  the  same  distinguished  surgeon 
has  described  another  striking  case  of  "tobacco 
amaurosis,  ending  in  absolute  blindness,  induced 
in  eighteen  months."  The  patient,  aged  fifty,  a 
railway  clerk,  enjoyed  good  sight  until  January, 
1867,  and  excellent  general  health,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  attack  of  gout. — Medical  Mirror, 

A  Wonderjul  Engineering  Operation. — ^In  the 
work  of  straightening  and  widening  some  of  the 
very  crooked  streets  of  Boston,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  move  a  huge  building  known  as  the  "  Hotel 
Pelham."  This  building  is  of  freestone,  96  feet 
high,  and  weighs  10,000  tons.  It  was  moved  H 
feet  in  three  days,  by  means  of  rollers  and  screws, 
a  portion  of  the  sidewalk  being  also  moved  with  it. 
go  carefully  and  well  was  the  work  done,  that  not 
a  crack  was  made  in  the  building,  and  nothing  in 
it  was  at  all  disturbed.  Large  crowds  of  people 
watched  the  process,  and  the  fastest  time  accom- 
plished was  two  inches  in  four  minutes.  A  large 
bank  building  adjoining  the  hotel  was  used  to 
brace  the  screws  against.  A  great  number  of 
these  screws,  21  inches  long,  were  employed. 


$26,000  was  paid  the  contractor  for  moving  the 
hotel 

Some  one  has  been  going  carefully  over  the  ex- 
penses of  royal  families  in  Europe.  It  is  found 
that  in  the  aggregate  the  people  of  Europe  pay 
about  140,000,000  a  year  for  the  support  of  roy- 
alty. The  most  expensive  of  the  monarchies  is 
that  of  Russia,  which  costs  $8,500,000 ;  followed 
by  France,  $7,000,000;  Turkey,  $6,600,000; 
Austria,  $4,000,000 ;  Italy,  $3,200,000 ;  Prussia, 
$2,400,000;  England,  $2,350,000;  Bavaria,  $1,- 
250,000;  Portugal,  $665,000 ;  Holland,  $500,000; 
Norway  and  Sweden,  $260,000;  Denmark,  $240,- 
000;  Wurtomberg,  $220,000,  and  Rome,  $200,000. 
Spain  and  Greece  do  not  appear  in  the  list. 

Geological  Map  of  Central  Europe. — It  is  asserted 
by  Cosmos  that  a  very  greatly  improved  and  en- 
larged geological  map  of  Central  Europe  has  been 
prepared  and  edited  by  the  well-known  geologist, 
emeritus  Director-G-eneral  of  Mines  for  Prussia, 
Herr  von  Dechen.  This  new  map  is  on  a  scale 
of  2,5O0,000ths,  and  embraces  the  whole  of  Grer- 
many,  France,  England,  and  adjacent  countries. 
The  same  author  has  recently  finished  a  large 
geological  map,  in  32  sheets,  of  Rhenish  Prussia 
and  Westphalia,  which  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  best  ever  executed  of  the  kind,  and  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  chromo-lithography  ever 
published.  The  price  of  these  works  being  very 
moderate,  will  insure  them  a  largely  extended  sale. 

Curious  Fact  in  Physics. — ^We  have  all  heard  of 
artesian  wells,  but  a  wonderful  novelty  is  now 
announced  in  Algeria  in  the  shape  of  Artesian 
fisheries.  A  well  lately  sunk  at  Ain  Sala  to  the 
depth  of  44  metres  threw  up  not  only  a  large  body 
of  water,  but,  to  the  great  surprise  of  tlie  engi- 
neers, an  innumerable  quantity  of  small  fish. 
These  subterraneous  vertebras  are  described  as 
being  on  an  average  half  an  inch  in  length,  and 
resembling  white  bait  both  in  appearance  and 
taste.  The  female  is  distinguished  from  the  male 
by  the  presence  of  dark -colored  stripes  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  body.  From  the  fact  of  the  sand 
extracted  from  these  wells  being  ideniical  with 
that  which  forms  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  an  underground  communication  must 
exist  between  them  and  that  river. 

TTie  Cod. — Mr.  Crowe,  her  Majesty's  Consul- 
General  at  Norway,  reports  thai  the  fecundity  of 
the  cod  is  beyond  conception.  'It  is  well  known 
that  they  visit  the  Lofienden  Islands  in  dense 
shoals,  generally  in  two  or  three  tiers,  one  above 
the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  spawning.  During 
the  brief  period  the  fishing  lasts  between  20,000,- 
000  and  30,000,000  fish  are  caught.  The  roes  of 
the  fish  are  slightly  salted  and  shipped  off  to 
France,  there  to  serve  as  ground  bait  for  sardines ; 
between  30,000  and  40,000  barrels  are  annually 
shipped  for  this  purpose.  . 

Flint  Implements  in  (he  Valley  of  the  Thames. — 
At  the  Exeter  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
Colonel  Lane  F9x  gave  an  account  of  some  inves- 
tigations lately  carried  out  at  Acton  and  at  various 
places  along  the  Thames  valley.  He  had  found 
a  large  number  of  flint  implements  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  river  Thames 
had  once  occupied  banks  100  ft.  high^er  than  the 
present,  and  for  many  miles  in  width 
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FagnanCs  Nine  Muses. — If  Mr.  Pagnanra  nine 
large  paintings  were  not  exhibited  in  bo  conspicu- 
ous a  manner,  it  would  be  scarcely  worth  while  to 
make  them  the  subject  of  extended  comment. 
They  are  not  pictures  to  interest  or  claim  atten- 
tion from  the  general  public,  and  certainly  they 
are  not  pictures  with  which  the  art  critics  need 
have  much  concern.  But  here  they  are,  in  a  large 
room  by  themselves,  set  forth  in  a  row,  their  names 
discreetly  marked  on  them  and  beneath  them,  to 
make  sure  of  their  identity;  and  the  visitor  is 
supplied  on  application  with  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  such  sumptuousness  and  cost  as  befits 
the  quality  of  the  ladies  and  their  visitors.  We 
have  always  felt  a  liking  for  Mr.  Fagnani;  for 
although  most  of  his  painting  has  the  air  of  being 
done  in  the  presence  of  wealth  and  fashion,  he 
now  and  then  puts  into  his  faces  a  touch  of  inno- 
cence, a  natural  sweet  simplicity,  that  partially 
redeems  the  uniform  thinness  of  coloring  and  pre- 
tentiousness of  style.  But  it  was  not  easy,  stand- 
ing before  the  nine  Muses,  to  recall  any  of  ttiese 
fp^cious  traits.  In  that  room  the  atmosphere  of 
wealth  and  fashion  was  too  much  for  naturalness, 
sweetness,  or  simplicity.  Neither  of  the  Muses 
would  seem  to  have  been  present  in  spirit  when 
this  work  was  in  hand.  What  spirit  was  present 
it  were  needless  to  say. 

The  pictures  diallenge  admiration  from  three 
classes  of  persons,  and  on  three  distinct  grounds. 
The  lovers  of  classic  art  are  invited  to  feast  their 
eyes  once  more  on  those  divine  forms  that  em- 
bodied the  Greek  conceptions  of  edsthetic  beauty. 
Can  we  ever  gaze  enough  on  those  heavenly 
figures  ?  The  lovers  of  feminine  beauty  are  in- 
vited to  the  rare  privilege  of  beholding,  on  canvas 
indeed,  but  not  exquisitely  modest  canvas,  the 
most  distinguished  beauties  of  Xew  York  fashion- 
able society.  And  in  addition  to  this,  nine  large 
circles  of  friends  are  bidden  to  admire  the  por- 
traits of  their  darling^.  Art,  if  there  were  such 
a  thing  here,  would  be  thrown  into  the  shadow  by 
so  much  of  incidental  and  meretricious  attraction. 
But  as  it  is,  were  these  attractions  away,  the  art 
would  be  quite  unappreciable.  It  looks  even  as 
if  the  artist,  relying  on  his  worldly  fascinations, 
had  excused  himself  from  drawing  on  bis  re- 
sources. The  poor  muses  have  surely  fallen  on 
evil  days  if  they  are  satisfied  with  these  counter- 
feit presentments.  Their  genius  has  gone  from 
them.  The  soul  has  fled.  The  grape  has  de- 
parted. The  divine  calling  is  forgotten.  The  dig- 
nity and  grace  have  fled.  They  hold  their  instru- 
ments as  if  they  did  not  know  what  they  were 
made  for,  and  were  tired  of  carrying  them.  Their 
thoughts,  if  they  have  any,  are  intent  on  other 
and  less  happy  things.  The  comic  Thalia  is  about 
bursting  into  tears.  The  amorous  Erato  is  vacant, 
cold,  and  sadly  incommoded  by  her  heavy  Ijrre. 
Urania  finds  a  globe  harder  than  a  cushion  to  lean 
on.  Calliope  has  lost  in  our  degenerate  times  the 
glow  of  epic  inspiration,  and  is  conscious  that  she 
is  playing  a  part.  Euterpe  brandishes  a  flute  as  if 
it  were  a  fan ;  and  Clio  is  in  no  haste  to  pursue  her 
historical  studies.  The  muse  of  the  lofly  hymn, 
Polyhymnia,  is  more  in  the  mood  of  a  love  song; 
and  Terpsichore's  dance  suggests  a  difierent 
movement  from  that  of  the  choral  procession.  The 


muse  is  dearly  a  borrowed  muse.  These  are  no 
goddesses  of  heavenly  art  and  song.  They  are 
simply  pretty  women,  tricked  out  in  garments  no 
human  creature  could  wear,  and  afiecting  charac- 
ters they  do  not  comprehend  and  cannot  imitate. 
Pretty  women  they  are,  very  pretty ;  at  least  they 
would  be  if  they  were  becomingly  dressed,  and 
placed  quietly  at  home,  instead  of  being  trans- 
ported into  the  uncongenial  regions  of  classical 
mythology.  The  circumstances  are  particularly 
trying  to  loveliness,  and  they  are  not  to  blame  if 
they  appear  awkwardly  in  postures  they  probably 
never  assumed,  except  in  the  artist's  studio,  and 
in  costumes  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  them 
to  carry. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  pictures,  considered  as  por- 
traits, it  is  for  those  to  judge  who  know  the  ladies 
personally.  It  would  be  pleasanter,  on  the  whole, 
we  should  think,  to  believe  that  the  likenesses 
were  not  good,  for  then  they  might  pass  for  fancy 
pictures,  and  by  and  by  be  rolled  up  and  laid  away 
without  offence  to  any  private  feeling.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  see  dear  charming  friends  of  ours 
playing  a  part  in  so  unworthy  an  attempt  to  give 
the  prestige  of  notoriety  to  very  poor  art. — 
Tribune, 

Adolf  Siahr,  in  his  charming  book  Ein  Winter 
in  Bomy  just  published  in  Berlin,  makes  an  amus- 
ing exposition  of  the  signification  of  the  sopra- 
nomi  of  the  most  celebrated  Italian  painters. 
Most  of  these  names  were  originally  given  by 
boon  companions,  but  stuck  to  the  artists,  and 
finaUy  usurped,  in  the  history  of  Italian  art,  the 
true  name  of  the  artist.  Thus  we  all  know  of 
Guercino,  which  means  "the  little  squirt,"  his 
true  family  name  being  Barbieri.  Bobusti  was 
called  Tintoretto,  "the  httlo  dyer,"  by  which 
name  alone  he  is  now  known.  So  also  Barborelli 
was,  and  is  still,  called  "  Giorgione "  (fat  George), 
Conradi  as  Ghirlandajo  (the  garland  maker),  Ri- 
bera  as  Spagnoletto  (the  httle  Spaniard),  Andrea 
Vanuochi  as  Andrea  del  Sarto  (Tailor's  Andrea). 
There  are  also  two  well-known  painters  men- 
tioned nowadays  as  Lucca  della  Robbia  (Madder 
Luke),  and  Masaccio  (Dirt  Thomas),  whose  real 
names  it  would  now  be  difficult  to  discover. 

It  will  he  recollected  that  the  Reformers  of  our 
National  Academy  of  Design  obtained  control  of 
the  institution  at  the  elections  last  Spring,  carry- 
ing all  except  the  higher  executive  offices.  It 
seems  that  these  also  will  fall  into  their  hands 
without  the  necessity  for  another  struggle.  Mr. 
Huntington,  who  has  been  President  for  so  long, 
has  put  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the 
Managing  Committee,  and  Mr.  Page,  a  thoroughly 
liberal  and  progressive  man,  and  one  of  our  best 
artists,  is  spoken  of  as  his  successor.  This  may 
be  said  finally  to  terminate  the  conffict  in  favor  of 
the  Reformers.  The  Academy  is  now  entirely 
under  their  control,  and  the  public  will  hold  them 
responsible  for  carrying  into  eflfect  the  original 
designs  of  the  institution — namely,  the  fostering 
of  national  (not  local)  art,  and  the  establishing  of 
art  schools,  where  students  may  obtain  instruc- 
tion in  the  routine  of  their  art. 

There  is  io  he  an  Exhibition  of  Ecclesiastic  Art 
in  Rome  during  the  session  of  the  (Ecumenical 
CoundL  f 
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The  poverty  of  Italy  in  artists  has  just  been  il- 
lustrated in  a  singular  manner.  The  Gottimittee 
having  in  charge  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
Manin,  in  Venioe,  offered  a  prize  for  the  beat  de- 
sign.  Fortj-four  models  were  sent,  every  one  of 
which  was  rejected,  on  account  of  an  utter  lack 
of  artistic  merit  The  most  of  them  were  imagi- 
nary figures,  without  the  slightest  resemblanoe  to 
Hanin. 

T?ie  Giomaie  di  Napcli  announces  that  the  pic- 
ture of  a  battle,  recently  discovered  at  Pompeii, 
will  be  shortly  placed  in  the  Neap<^tan  Museum. 
The  same  journal  adds  that  the  excavations  at 
Herculaneum,  notwithstanding  the  zeal  of  the  di- 
rector. Commander  Fiorelli,  go  on  but  slowly. 

Jean  Pierre  Danton,  a  noted  sculptor  of  the 
grotesque,  has  recently  died  in  Paris,  in  his  sixty- 
ninth  year.  His  caricatures  of  famous  men  are 
numerous  and  said  to  be  unequalled.  His  most 
serious  works  include  a  statue  of  Boieldieu,  now 
in  Rouen,  one  of  Adelaide  Kemble,  one  of  Rose 
Cheri,  with  busts  of  Grisi,  Ghcrubini,  and  Thai- 
berg. 

The  Eari  of  Rosse,  the  distinguished  astrono- 
mer, has  been  honored  with  a  cenotaph  in  the 
church  at  Parsonstown,  Ireland.  The  inscription 
(after  the  usual  specifications)  says :  "  He  was  re- 
nowned in  the  loftiest  range  of  science,  and  he 
revealed  to  mankind,  by  the  unrivalled  creation 
of  his  genius,  a  wider  vision  of  the  glory  of  God." 

The  Ladies'  Art  Association^  of  tins  city,  reor- 
ganized a  few  months  since,  numbers  about  thirty* 
five  members,  all  artists.  A  very  interesting  col- 
lection of  their  paintings  is  on  exhibition  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Woman's  Bureau,  in  Twenty-third 
Street,  near  Fourth  Avenue.  The  Association  has 
hired  studios  in  Clinton  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  youuger  artists  by  furnishing  them 
easel-room  at  a  moderate  rate. 

"  The  Poet  of  our  Woods  "  is  the  title  of  an  im- 
portant picture  upon  which  Hennessy  is  now 
engaged.  It  represents  the  poet  William  Cullen 
Bryant  seated  in  his  favorite  woods,  and  in  a 
characteristic  attitude  and  mood  of  contemplation. 
Mr.  Bryant  has  g^ven  Mr.  Hennessy  several  sit- 
tings for  the  picture. 

An  interesting  discovery  has  been  made  in  the 
crypt  of  the  church  of  St.  Geryon,  in  Cologne. 
After  removing  fifty  coats  of  whitewash  from  the 
vaulted  ceilings,  a  series  of  superb  fresco  paint- 
ings, three  or  four  centuries  old,  was  revealed. 
The  work  of  restoration  is  now  going  on. 

Belgian  Art  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  this 
year  in  the  death  of  Baron  Leys.  He  died  in 
Antwerp,  where  he  was  bom,  on  the  26th  of  last 
August,  fifty-four  years  old. 

Bayard  Tayhr  says,  in  Putnam's  Magazine,  that 
if  the  present  practice  of  giving  the  honor  of  a 
monument  to  every  celebrity,  major  and  minor, 
continues  for  two  or  three  centuries,  Europe  will 
resemble  an  immense  Central  Park. 


Tfiere  are  said  to  he  not  less  than  one  hundred 
colored  men  in  Rome  studying  for  the  priesthood, 
with  a  view  to  extending  Roman  Catholicism 
among  the  freedmen  of  the  South. 

Luigi  Polettif  the  most  famous  Italian  architect, 
has  just  died  in  Milan,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 
His  last  work  was  to  direct  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Church  of  St  Paul,  at  Rome. 

George  Jones^  for  a  long  time  Keeper  and  Libra- 
rian of  the  London  Royal  Academy,  has  just  died. 
He  was  one  of  the  eldest  members  of  the  Aca- 
demy, and  a  contemporary  of  Chantrey  and  Turner. 

At  last  Oliver  CrofflwoU  is  to  have  the  honor  of 
a  statue  in  England.  It  will  be  the  woik  of  the 
sculptor  Noble,  and  will  be  placed  in  the  Gitj 
Hall,  Manchester. 

The  Egyptian  Museum  at  Cairo,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mariette  Bey,  has  become  one  of  the  finest 
collections  in  the  world. 

A  statue  of  the  great  composer  Handel,  by  Neu- 
bel,  has  just  been  placed  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Kichol,  at  Hamburg. 

The  Brooklyn  Art  Association  will  commence 
immediately  the  erection  of  their  art  building  on 
lots  adjoining  the  Academy  of  Musia 

It  will  be  in  accordance  with  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Cady,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  $100,000, 
exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  lots. 

Jt  is  stated  that  a  discovery  of  forty-two  pictures 
by  the  celebrated  Spanisli  landscape  painter,  Goyo, 
has  been  made  at  the  palace  of  the  Escurial,  in 
Madrid. 

A  statue  of  George  Peabody  is  to  be  erected  in . 
Rome  by  order  of  the  Pope.     Pio  Nono  is  a  warm 
admirer  of  the  great  American  philanthropist. 

A  monument  to  the  French  composer,  Chopin, 
is  to  be  erected  in  Warsaw.  Prince  Orloff  heads 
the  subscription-list 

A  fresh  attempt  is  to  be  ma^e  to  redecorate  and 
beautify  St  Paul'd  Cathedral,  in  London. 

Lamartine^s  photograph  has  been  sold  to  the  ex- 
tent of  five  million  copies  in  France. 


-^♦^ 


VARIETIEa 

Early  Inventions  of  the  Chinese. — Other  nations 
have  outstripped  the  Chinese  in  the  career  of  mate- 
rial improvement,  but  to  them  belongs  the  honor 
of  having  led  the  way  in  many  of  the  most  re- 
markable inventions,  and  of  anticipating  us  in  the 
possession  of  some  of  those  arts  which  constitute 
the  boast  of  our  modern  civilization.  We  shall 
briefly  notice  a  few  of  those  discoveries  by  which 
they  have  established  a  claim  to  our  respect  and 
gratitude.  Tea  deserves  to  head  the  list,  as  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  human  comfort,  and  the 
leading  staple  of  an  immense  commerce  that  has 
resulted  in  drawing  China  out  of  her  ancient  seclu- 
sion.   Discovered  by  the  Chinese  about  A.  D.  815, 


